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PART  FIRST. 

METAPHYSICS  AND    MORAL   SCIENCE. 


EXPOSITION  OF  KANTS  PHILOSOPHY.* 

Philosophy-j*,  in  relation  to  the  process  which  it  adopts,  is  considered  by 
Kant  as  of  three  kinds.  It  is  dogmaiicaL  when  it  rounds  a  system  on 
principles  assumed  ts  certain;  sceptical,  when  it  shows  the  insufficiency 
of  those  principles  which  the  dogmatist  has  assumed  ;  and  critical,  when, 
after  adopting  the  objections  of  the  sceptic,  it  does  not  rest  satisfied  with 
doubt,  but  proceeds  to  enquire,  from  what  principle  of  our  nature  the 
illusions  of  the  dogmatist  have  arisen,  and,  by  a  minute  analysis  of  the 
cognitive  powers  of  man,  traces  the  whole  system  of  his  knowledge  through 
all  the  modifications  of  its  original  elemenUy  by  his  independent  andfundo' 
mental  forms  of  thought.  It  is  in  this  analysis,  that  the  spirit  of  the  criti- 
cal philosophy  is  to  be  found  ;  and,  till  the  process  have  become  familiar, 
the  whole  system  must  appear  peculiarly  unintelligible :  but,  when  the 
reduction  of  all  our  feelings  to  their  objective  an3  subjective  elements  is 
well  understood,  though  wc  may  still  be  perplexed  by  the  cumbrous 
superfluity  of  nomenclature,  we  are  able  to  discover,  through  the  veil  that 
is  cast  over  us,  those  dim  ideas  which  were  present  to  the  author  s  mind« 
According  to  Kant,  then,  it  is  necessary,  in  mvestigating  the  principles  of 
knowledge,  to  pay  regard  to  the  two  sets  of  laws,  on  which  the  nature  of 
the  oibfect  and  of  the  subject  depends.  It  is  from  their  joint  result,  as  di- 
recting the  influence  of  the  thing  perceived,  and  as  directing  the  susceptibi- 
lities of  the  percipient,  that  knowledge,  which  is  thus  in  every  instance  com- 
pound,  arises ;  and  this  compound  of  objective  and  subjective  elements 
might  be  modified  equally,  by  the  change  of  either  set  of  laws ;  as  the  im- 
pression of  a  seal  may  be  varied  alike,  by  a  change  of  figure  in  the  gem,  or 
by  a  difference  of  resistance  in  the  parts  of  the  wax  which  are  exposed  to 
its  pressure.  The  subjective  elements  are  by  Kant  denominated^mti;  and 
each  function  of  the  mind  has  its  peculiar  forms,  with  which  it  invests  its 
objects,  uniting  with  them  so  intimately,  as  to  render  apparently  one  that 
feeling,  which  cannot  exist  but  as  combined  of  different  elements.  No- 
thing, therefore,  is  known  to  us  a#  t^  is;  since  we  acauire  the  knowledge 
of  an  object  only  by  the  exertion  of  tliose  laws  which  necessarily  mo- 
dify to  us  the  real  qualities  of  the  object  known.  Philosophy,  therefore, 
in  relation  to  its  belief  of  external  things,  is  empirical,  when  it  believes 
them  to  exist  exactly  as  they  appear  to  us  in  each  particular  case ;  it  is 
transcendent,  when,  using  reason  to  correct  the  false  representation  of 

♦  Vol.  L  page  257.     January,  1803. 

j*  The  introductory  observations  to  this  Essay  consist  of  a  brief  outline  of  the 
Lite  of  Kant,  with  remarks  on  the  manner  in  which  his  System  of  Philosophy  has 
been  expounded  by  M.  Viilers.    See  £.  Review,  Vol.  i.  pages  253—256. 
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the  senses,  it  believes  timt  the  objects  of  our  senses  exist  i 
really  known  to  us,  at\er  this  correction,  thougli  diCTcrent  from  their  im- 
mediate ap])carajice  iu  particular  cases.  In  both  these  views  it  has  rela- 
tion  only  to  their  objecthihf,  or  to  their  qualities  as  independently  existing 
in  themselves  ;  and  is  therefore  erroneous,  as  those  qualities  cannot  be 
dbcovered  by  us.  It  is  tramceHdental,  when,  considering  them  in  rela- 
tion to  our  own  powers,  it  investigates  the  tu/yecltve  elements,  which  ne- 
cessarily, in  the  exertion  of  our  inde)>cailent  laws  of  cognition,  modify 
the  quahties  or  elements  of  the  object  as  perceived.  Since  it  is  thus 
impossible  to  know  the  world  as  it  is,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the 
knowledge  oi  the  phenomenal  teorld,  and  with  that  reality  which  is  merely 
stdgective.  The  system  of  our  world  is  thus  idealism,  but  an  idealism  in 
which  we  may  safely  confide  ;  though  we  must  be  assured  of  erring,  when- 
ever we  ascribe  to  it  ofy'eclive  certainty.  There  exists,  however,  an  inde- 
Endent  system  of  tioumena*,  or  things  in  thentselve»,  though  we  cannot 
ow  them  as  such,  from  the  unavoiilable  modification  of  every  objective 
element  by  our  own  forms  of  cognition.  To  determine  what  is  subjective 
in  each  peculiar  perception,  the  nature  of  the  su^ect  must  be  investigated. 
This  subject  is  se/f,  the  being  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  I,  when  we 
say,  /know,  /  will.  It  has  three  great  iaculties  ;  cognition,  by  which  we 
know;  volition,  by  which  we  act;  and  Judgment,  which  is  in  some  mea- 
sure intermediate,  being  neither  wholly  speculative,  nor  absolutely  prac- 
tical, but  determining  to  action,  and  thus  forming  the  bond  of  our  luiow- 
ledge  and  our  will. 

/•((re  «»^iVfon  is  divided  \nio  pure  senaibilily,  pure  intelligence  \ ,  and 
pure  reason  ;  the  products  of  sensibility  being  sensations,  the  products  of 
intelligence  conceptions,  and  the  products  of  reason  ideas.  This  division 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  absolute  fundamental  unity  of  the  cognitive 
being,  that  unity,  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  all  the  diversity  of  our 
feelings,  and  without  which  we  could  not  exist.  Tlie  threefold  action  is 
even  in  some  measure  aided  by  the  unity  itself;  fur,  from  a  law  of  our 
nature,  we  strive,  by  a  perpetual  synthesis  of  comparison  and  arrange- 
ment, to  bring  the  diversity  of  our  sensations,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to 
s  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  ourselvc 


Pure  sensibility,  comprehending  all  those  feehngs  in  which  space  and 
time  are  involved,  is  external,  when  it  refers  them  to  space,  and  internal 
when  it  refers  them  to  time.  In  itself  nothing  is  larger  or  smaller,  or  liefore 
or  after  ;  for  space  and  time,  the/orms  of  seruahility,  by  which  a  sulgective 
iDorldsjhes  to  us,  are  not,  in  any  degree,  objective  and  real,  but  are  modes 
-  of  our  tficM  existence  as  sentient  beings.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  imagine 

*  This  word  is  cvidt^nily  an  ubbreviation  of  the  Greek  vooi'iiivo,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  would  be  much  more  upplicublc  to  external  things  afler  ihvy  had  under- 
gone ihc/umu  of  our  engmtiun.  If  the  teniis  mu&t  l>c  ndopled,  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  reverse  the  use  of  ihcm,  and  coll  a  phenomenon  whatever  uffbcts  the 


external  sensibility,  nnd  nooumena  the  subsequent  compoumh  of  perception. 

f  The  original  term  ii  veritand  (entrndemait),  which  may  be  more  Bimply  t 
lated  undentaniliiig I  but  the  term  we  have  chosen,  which  :s  merely  the  Latin  cor- 
responding word  with  an  English  termination,  however  singular  its  use  may  at  first 
aw«ar,  is  nreferret]  by  us  to  its  more  common  synonym,  frooi  the  very  circumstance 
tnat  it  it  Iws  common.  In  the  use  of  a  term  to  whidi  we  have  been  long  iitcus- 
toncd,  there  Is  much  danger  of  error,  when  the  limitation  of  its  meaning  is  not 
precisely  the  same ;  and  naderttaHdm^,  in  its  usual  acceptation,  is  iiignificant,  not 
of  a  single  function  of  the  mind,  as  in  the  transcenileiital  voctdiulory,  but  of  tliu 
union  of  all  the  uitellcctual  faculties. 
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tuny  body  which'  does  not  exist  in  space  ;  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
imagine  any  feeling  which  does  not  exist  in  time.  Witli  Uie  abstraction 
of  these,  every  thing  to  us  perishes ;  but  the  certainty  of  space  and  time 
remains  with  us,  though  every  object  were  conceived  to  be  annihilated. 
Hence,  space  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  possibility  of  bodies* 
but  bodies  arc  not  necessary  to  the  possibility  of  space,  lliat  it  exists 
in  ourselves  a  priori^  and  independently  of  experience,  is  shown  by  the 
impossibility  of  acquiring  it  from  without.  Space  includes  three  dimen* 
sions.  Sight,  smeU,  taste,  hearing,  are  evidently  incapable  of  affording 
these :  nor  is  touch,  to  which  Condiilac  ascribes  its  origin,  more  stis- 
ceptible.  We  gain  the  idea,  says  he,  when  our  hand  passers  over  a  sor* 
face:  but  he  has  already  supposed  a  surface  and  a  hand;  and  what 
resemblance  is  there  of  a  simple  feeling  to  a  body  of  three  dimensions  ? 
Nor  can  space  be  supposed  to  arise  from  abstraction,  for  by  abstraction 
we  separate  only  simple  qualities :  but  space  is  not  a  simple  quality,  ci* 
pable  of  being  perceived  separately  in  bodies  ;  it  is  the  necessary  condi- 
tion of  their  existence,  implied  in  the  first  perception  of  the  infant,  which 
supposes  an  object  external  to  itself.  In  every  sensation  there  must  be 
elements  both  objective  and  subjective ;  the  subjective  must  be  permanent 
as  ourselves,  the  objective  fleeting  as  the  occasion*  Space,  thereforey 
being  invariably  present  amid  all  the  apparent  changes  of  quality,  is  sub« 
jective  in  u9 ;  occasioned  indeed  by  the  sensation,  and  rising  in  it ;  but 
not  an  objective  part  of  it,  depending  on  experience.  If  tluit  were  its 
origin,  we  should  be  allowed  to  condude,  only,  that  all  the  bodies  yet 
known  to  us  are  extended,  and  not  that  all  bodies  must  have  extension. 
Yet  the  certainty  of  this  we  believe  with  equal  force ;  since,  space  being 
a  subjective  condition  of  knowledge,  we  feel  that  every  impression,  by  a 
law  of  our  nature,  must  be  invested  with  itB/arm.  On  tliis,  the  apodicHe 
or  demonstrative  certainty  of  geometry  depends ;  for,  as  pure  space  is 
the  form  of  the  external  sensibility  of  all  men,  the  extensive  properties  of 
pure  space  roust,  to  all  men,  be  the  same.  It  is  a  peculiar  aistinction  of 
mathematical  ideas,  that  they  consider  not  intensive  but  extensive  quatiiisSf 
all  the  degrees  of  which  are  eoually  capable  of  being  rendered  sensible» 
so  as  to  correspond  exactly  with  a  sensible  object.  Of  degrees  merely 
intensive,  as  of  the  varieties  of  force  in  physics,  and  of  benevoience  in 
ethics,  no  delineation  can  be  given. 

The  internal  sensibility^  by  which  we  discover  our  own  mode  of  being, 
with  all  the  changes  that  take  place  within  us,  gives  us  the  idea  of  timCf 
in  the  succession  in  which  it  represents  to  us  our  feelings.  All  the  argu- 
ments which  prove  space  to  be  a  form  of  our  cognition,  are  equally  ap« 
plicable  to  time.  By  this,  we  invest  our  internal  affections  with  succes* 
sion,  as  we  created  to  ourselves  a  subjective  world  by  the  investiture 
with  space.  From  succession  we  derive  our  idea  of  number ;  and  time 
being,  like  space,  an  universal  form,  the  apodictic  certainty  of  arithmetic 
is  easily  explained. 

If  we  had  sensibility  alone,  the  world  would  be  merely  a  number  of 
detached  beings ;  it  would  not  be  that  great  whole  which  we  call  itolnfe. 
This  is  produced  to  us  by  intelligence  ;  that  power,  which,  receiving  the 
products  of  sensibility,  establishes  their  relations,  and,  arranging  them 
m  classes,  forms  conceptions*  As,  in  sensation,  there  are^  the  necessary 
forms  of  space  and  time;  so  arc  there  necessary  forms  of  intelligence,  to 
which  Kant,  adopting  the  well-known  term  invented  by  Aristotle,  gives 
the  name  of  categories.  These  are  reduced  to  four  orders ;  quatUHy^ 
qmaHiif^  relation,  and  modality:  to  the  first  of  which  belong  the  catego* 
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rieB:  l.Tmilr/:  ^.plura/Hj/;  3.  lola/Hi/ :  To  the  secon<1,  4.  nffirmation 
OT  trality ;  5.  tieffiUhn  or  pritatiori ;  fi.  limllatioti  t  To  the  tliird,  1.  sub- 
stance and  aeeuknts  8.  cauiafian,  or  the  laws  ot'  cause  and  effect ;  9.  re- 
eiprocihf  of  action  anil  reaction  i  To  the  fourth,  10.  potsibilitff  and  impos- 
sAilih/ 1  11.  existtnee  and  fum-txistence ;  12.  nettssity  and  contiitffence. 
No  act  of  intelligence  can  lake  place  without  the  union  of  these  four 
forms  of  thought,  in  some  one  of  their  modifications.  Like  space  and 
time,  however,  they  arc  no  part  of  the  object,  but  exist  d  priori,  and  inde- 
pendently of  all  ejtpcrience  in  the  subject  who  inUUigUes.  Tims,  to  take 
an  instance  Irom  tJie  categories  of  quantity,  the  idea  of  number  cannot  form 
a  part  of  any  object.  We  hear  a  sound ;  we  again  hear  a  sound  :  but,  when 
we  say  that  we  have  heard  two  sounds,  we  have  invested  a  product  of 
sensibility  with  a  form  of  our  own  intelligence.  These  fundamental  con- 
ceptions may  be  combined,  so  as  to  form  other  conceptions  equally  inde- 
pendent of  experience ;  as  when,  from  substance  and  causation,  we 
derive  the  conception  of  force:  or  tliey  may  be  united  with  the  pure 
forms  of  sensibility ;  as  when,  from  the  addition  of  temporary 
to  existence  and  non-existence,  we  form  the  conception  of 
For  determining  to  which  of  the  categories  our  sensation  belongs,  there 
arc  (bur ^fiiratt  of  r^iction,  corresponding  with  the  four  orders:  for  the 
Rrst,  identity  and  diveriily ;  for  the  second,  cow/ormiQ/ and  confrom/^  ; 
for  the  third,  interiorily  and  exteriority,  by  which  is  meant  the  distinction 
of  the  attributes  of  an  object  as  originally  existing  in  itself,  or  as  acquired 
Irom  without ;  for  the  fourth,  matter  ana  form.  These  four  reflective  eon- 
eeptions,  though  like  the  categories,  existing  a  priori,  dilter  from  tliem,  as 
not  being  applied  to  the  prodticta  of  saisibi/iti/,  to  lix  their  relations  and 
mode  of  being,  but  to  the  conceptions  of  objects,  lo  Sx  their  appropriate 
place  in  the  system  of  our  knowledge. 

Pure  rtaton  ia  the  third  mode  of  our  cognitive  faculty.  It  is  applied 
to  our  conceptions,  and  is  that  which  considers  them  as  absolute.  Its  tlircc 
great  ideas  are,  aitoluU  unity,  aisolule  totality,  and  absolute  causation. 
These  become  otgects  to  us,  or  ideals  of  pure  reason,  by  investing  them 
with  our  own  felt  and  fundamental  unity :  which  individualises  absolute 
unity,  as  in  the  kiuuan  soul ;  or  absolute  totality,  as  in  the  universe:  and 
the  ideas  acquired  from  practical  reason,  of  absolute  power  and  goodness, 
are,  in  like  manner,  individualised  in  God.  Every  act  of  reasoaiag  im- 
plies an  absolute  idea.  Thus,  when  we  say,  all  bodies  gravitate,  and  the 
air,  being  a  body,  must  therefore  have  vieiglit,  the  validity  of  our  conclusion 
depends  on  the  universality  of  the  major  proposition.  To  these  absolute 
ideas  we  are  led,  by  an  irresistible  impulse  of  our  nature  towards  in- 
tinitude.  They  are  forms  existing  a  priori  in  the  mind;  for  our  senses 
give  us  the  perception  only  of  that  which  is  divisible,  limited,  caused. 
With  the  unity  of  the  human  mind,  or  the  infinity  of  the  universe,  or  the 
great  source  of  phenomenal  nature,  no  corporeal  organ  can  make  us  ac- 
quainted. 

Each  of  the  cognitive  functions  having  thus  its  peculiar  forms,  we  arc 
guilty  of  an  amphiboly,  when  we  ascribe  to  one  llie  pure  forms  of  ano- 
ther i  OS  when,  in  the  material  atoms  of  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  we 
invest  our  external  sensations  with  the  idea  of  absolute  simpliaty ;  or 
when,  adding  to  llic  same  sensations  the  absolute  idea  of  causation,  we 
erect  a  theory  of  atheistic  materialism.  In  like  manner,  the  combination 
of  absolute  ideas  with  our  internal  sensibility,  "  of  which  the  form  is 
time,  and  the  general  representation  spirit,"  gives  rise  to  all  those  systems 
of  spiritualism,  which  suppose  a  simple,  unextendcd  soul.  The  perplexing 
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controversies  on  the  divisibility  of  matter  are  tlie  product  of  a  double 
amphiboly,  which  confounds  sensation  and  conception. 

The  preceding  summary  comprehends  the  laws  of  cognition.  But  man 
does  not  exist  to  know  alone.  He  wills ;  he  acts ;  lie  is  the  subject 
of  prctctical  reason.  The  knowledge  of  his  powers  and  his  duties  he 
cannot  acquire  from  external  impressions  on  his  sensibility,  from  any 
arrangement  by  his  intelligence  of  the  products  of  his  sensibility,  nor 
from  the  addition  of  the  forms  of  pure  reason  to  the  conceptions  of  his 
intelligence.  But  man  is  known  to  himself  by  consciousness.  All  other 
beings  he  knows  only  subjectively.  Himself,  however,  the  sole  exception 
in  nature,  he  knows  in  objective  noumenal  reality.  He  has  not,  therefore, 
to  reason,  or  apply  those  forms  which  belong  to  his  conceptions.  He  has 
only  to  observe  his  own  nature ;  and  in  it  he  feels  that  he  possesses  free* 
dom  of  volition,  because  he  feels  that  he  is  able  to  will :  he  recognises  a 
principle  of  duty  which  commands  him,  under  the  certainty  of  future 
responsibility,  to  act  or  to  abstain.  There  are  two  imperious  voices  which 
say  to  him,  Be  happyy  Be  virtuous.  In  many  cases,  it  is  impossible  to 
obey  both.  But  the  one  is  a  voice  of  more  rigid  command  than  the  other. 
It  says  not,  if  thou  will,  if  thou  can^  like  that  which  bids  him  be  happy : 
it  pronounces  with  legislative  authority,  thou  oughiest,  thou  mu^;  and 
self-content,  and  self  esteem,  are  the  immediate  punishment  and  reward 
with  which  it  sanctions  its  will.  His  choice,  however,  is  not  constrained. 
He  may  prefer  to  duty  the  pleasures  which  are  more  immediate  ;  but,  in 
daring  to  disobey,  he  has  already  begun  to  endure  the  penalty.  The 
duties  commanded  by  this  internal  voice,  are  reduced  by  Kant  to  two 
maxims  :  Regard  constantfy  every  reasonable  being  as  an  end  in  himself^ 
and  not  as  a  mean  t^benefidng  others  ;  and  act  in  such  a  manner,  thai  the 
immediaie  motive  of  thy  will  might  *,  with  advantagcy  become  cm  universal 
law  in  the  government  of  all  reasonable  beings.  These  laws  exist  h  priori 
in  the  mind ;  and,  therefore,  are  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  cognition.  At 
the  same  time  that  we  are  conscious  of  their  force,  we  discover  the  ne* 
cessity  of  future  reward  and  punishment ;  and,  conhdcnt  of  immortality, 
**  we  feel,  in  the  sanctuary  of  our  being,  that.  Quitting  this  phenomenal 
world,  we  shall  find  virtue  and  happiness  united  m  the  world  of  things  in 
themselves.'^  To  responsibility,  it  is  necessary,  that  there  should  be  a 
judge.  This  iudge  has  absolute  goodness ;  because  from  him  our  ideas 
of  ^ejust  and  goixi  proceed.  Since  all  finite  reasonable  beings  have  the 
same  practical  reason,  there  must  be  a  supreme  universal  infinite  reason^ 
which,  manifesting  itself  to  all,  announces  the  same  laws.  *'  This 
supreme  reason,  this  absolute  goodness,  this  judge,  the  rewarder  of 
virtue,  is  God:"  not,  indeed,  the  God  of  speculation,  whose  existence 
mag  be  asserted  or  denied  by  arguments  of  equal  force.  He  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  the  ratiocination  of  man.  "  He  does  not  need  to  rest  on  the  two 
premises  of  a  syllogism,,  as  the  colossus  of  Rhodes  stood  elevated  on  its 
pedestals  of  rock.f  He  is  the  true  God,  of  whom  no  argument  can  de- 
prive us ;  because,  not  having  his  origin  in  cognition,  he  is  not  subject  to 
Its  forms :  a  God  who  is  not  etemaly  not  in  space^  not  in  time,  not  a  sub* 
tance,  not  a  cause,  and  of  whom  it  is  not  less  absurd  to  say  that  he  exists^ 
than  to  say  that  be  is  blue  or  square" 

•  We  have  added  the  words  with  advantage.  In  the  original,  it  is  merely  viau 
he  such  as  to  become  an  universal  law  (puisse  devenir),  which,  if  it  be  not  elliptical, 
b  wholly  unintelligible. 

t  II  n'a  pas  besoin  des  deux  premisses  d'un  syllogisme  pour  se  tenir  dcbout, 
comme  le  colosse  de  Rhodes  appuy^  sur  ses  deux  rochers.  P.  159. 
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In  this  short  view  of  the  principles  of  Transcendt'tttalism,  we  have  cn-i 
dcBvoured,  as  mucli  as  posaiblu,  to  avoiJ  (lie  perplexity  of  new  terms. 
Of  these  its  author  has  hceu  profusely  liberal ;  and  to  them  he  is  pro- 
bably  indebted  for  a  large  share  of  that  favour  which  his  system  has 
received.  In  minuteness  of  nomenclature,  there  is  an  appearance  of  nice 
distinction,  which  prcnossesses  us  with  respect  fur  the  acuteness  of  the 
inventor's  powers ;  and  as,  in  the  infinity  of  objects  which  present  them. 
selves  to  our  observation  or  fancy,  tlie  resemblances  and  dissimilarities 
arc  infinite,  there  are  no  bounds  to  the  multitude  of  classes  in  which  they 
may  be  arranged.  The  reseniblanccs  in  a  new  system  are,  probably,  as 
real  as  in  tliose  which  preceded  it ;  and  we  therefore  think  that  we  have 
made  a  large  accession  to  our  knowledge,  because,  by  a  new  analysis  and 
synthesis,  we  have  combined  the  results  of  our  former  experience  in  a 
varied  collection  of  terms.  Of  the  doctrines  themselves,  considered  in- 
dependently of  nomenclature,  our  opinion  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  admiring  disciple  who  now  offers  them  to  our  veneration ;  and  we 
ore  particularly  astonished,  that,  in  the  country  of  Leibnitz,  their  celebrity 
should  liave  been  so  f^eat.  We  see  in  them  a  forced  combination  of 
-  jarring  principles,  rather  than  a  perspicuous  and  analysing  originality  of 
reflection.  The  self-re viewer,  who  prolesses  to  examine  with  accuracy 
tlie  first  elements  tff  hiij  belief,  doubts  and  asserts  on  the  same  principle ; 
and  after  having  overturned  the  dogmatism  of  others  with  the  most 
unbounded  scepticism,  and  raised  dogmatism  anew,  on  the  loose  materials 
of  that  foundation  wliich  his  scepticism  had  overthrown,  he  thinks  that 
he  has  avoided  the  objections  which  may  be  ur^d  against  both,  because 
he  has  given  a  new  name  to  the  combination  of  the  two.  In  this  manner 
he  has  indeed  made  a  partial  attack  more  difficult,  because  he  can  entrench 
himself  at  will  in  either  system:  but  his  theory  is  not  the  less  incoherent 
and  feeble,  when  assailed  as  a  whole.  The  merit  of  Kant  appears  to  us 
to  consist  less  in  invention,  than  in  occasional  deductions  from  the 
opinions  of  others.  It  is  that  part  of  his  system  which  maybe  considered 
as  a  commentary  on  the  innate  susceptibilities  of  Leibnitz,  for  which 
alone  we  consider  the  world  as  indebted  to  him ;  and  perhaps,  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  philosophy,  even  the  extravagant  length  to 
which  he  has  pursued  a  just  principle,  may  have  been  of  favourable  in- 
fluence. Against  the  more  inviting  system  of  imiualirm,  in  which  all 
knowledge  is  suj^osed  to  consist  of  original  impressions  from  without, 
or  of  abstractions  or  new  combinations  of  original  impressions,  which  has 
tpread  so  rapidly  from  the  writings  of  the  late  French  metaphysicians, 
and  which  charms  us  even  while  we  deny  it,  by  its  appearance  of  simple 
truth,  a  plain  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  anterior  susceptibilities  would 
perhaps  have  had  littlt  efiect.  It  recjuircd  a  bolder  enunciation  of  its 
force  to  surprise  into  discussion  ;  and  discussion,  excited  as  it  has  been, 
in  one  country  at  least,  to  such  enthusiasm  of  enquiry,  will  terminate, 
we  trust,  in  the  mutual  correction  of  the  errors  of  Condillac  and  of  Kant, 

In  exomining  the  validity  of  the  doctrines  of  transcendentalism  we 
shall  follow  the  order  in  which  they  were  stated. 

The  existence  of  a  system  which  is  neitlier  dogmatical  in  its  first 
principles,  nor  altogether  sceptical,  it  is  impossible  to  admit.  We 
demonstrate  only  from  something  which  we  take  for  granted ;  and  this 
first  principle  must  be  stated  or  understood  dogmalicalli/.  The  critical 
philosopher,  it  is  said,  goes  along  with  the  sceptic  in  exposing  tlie  illu- 
sions of  the  dogmatist;  but  if  every  principle  assumed  be  dogmatism, 
wttli  the  sceptic  he  must  also  rest.     To  go  farther,  and  enquire  into  tlie 
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source  of  each  illusion^  is  to  do  nothing  more  than  dogmatise  in  a  new 
way;  for  he  must  believe  the  illusion  to  have  taken  place,  because  a 
certain  source  of  illusion  existed,  which  he  must  demonstrate  from  some 
principle  acknowledged  before,  and  therefore  confessedly  in  need  of 
support ;  or  from  another  principle,  which  he  assumes  without  proof.  In 
what,  then,  does  he  differ  from  the  theorists  who  have  gone  before  him  ? 
All,  at  least  in  modem  times,  have  been  critical,  as  all  have  professed  to 
examine  the  faculties  of  the  cognitive  being.  Of  this  examination  there 
are  various  degrees  of  accuracy,  and  the  theory  of  transcendentalism  may 
therefore  be  a  better  dogmatism  than  others ;  but  still  it  is  not  distin* 
guished  by  any  new  character,  so  as  to  deserve  a  peculiarity  of  name* 
In  the  mere  belief  of  the  subjectivity  of  perception,  it  certainly  is  not 
original ;  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  philosopher  of  the  present  age 
who  retains  the  belief  of  the  actual  unmodified  representation,  by  the 
senses,  of  the  qualities  of  external  matter.  In  one  circumstance,  how* 
ever,  we  differ  from  the  transcenden talis t.  We  own  the  subjectivity  of 
our  perceptions ;  but  we  are  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  analysing 
them  into  objective  and  subjective  elements ;  since  to  us,  by  the  laws  of 
our  nature,  these  elements  must  ever  eo  exisL  It  would  not  be  more 
absurd  to  assert,  that  an  eye,  on  which  blue  and  yellow  rays  were  con- 
tinually poured  together  in  one  unvaried  sensation,  could,  by  the  mere 
exertion  of  internal  powers  of  thought,  discover  the  nature  of  the  com* 
pound  beam. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  possibility  of  this  analysis,  M.  Villers  adduces 
the  probable  reflections  of  a  camera  obscura,  which,  by  the  power  in  him 
vested,  he  has  endowed  with  animation.*  To  the  sensorium  of  this 
transcendentalist,  the  light  is  supposed  to  pass  through  a  coloured 
medium  ;  and  the  subjectivity  of  the  colour,  as  a  part  of  its  sensations,  it 
is  affirmed  to  be  capable  of  discovering,  by  the  exertion  of  its  own  un- 
aided powers.  To  us,  indeed,  who  know  that  light  has  been  decomposed 
in  passing,  it  is  easy  to  nmke  the  inference,  that  all  the  objects  in  nature 
are  not  red  ;  but  we  cannot  suppose  the  machine  itself,  however  subtile, 
to  be  capable  of  such  an  inference.  It  may,  inde<Ki,  attain  that  acuteness 
of  scepticism,  which  denies  the  existence  of  external  objects ;  but  it  cannot 
separate  their  believed  existence  from  their  redness ;  since  it  is  only  as 
definite  redness  they  can  be  known  by  it  to  exist.  It  certainly  cannot 
separate  the  extension  from  the  redness,  so  as  to  conceive  the  redness  to 
belong  whoUy  to  itself,  and,  without  this  complete  analysis,  no  progress 
is  made  in  transcendentalism.  Still  less  is  it  possible,  as  in  another 
illustration  adduced  by  M.  Villers,  that,  by  the  elliptical  figure  of  the 
image  it  reflects,  a  cylmdrical  mirror  should  discover  its  own  figure ;  for, 

*  Even  though  the  reasoning  from  tramtccndental  machinery  had  been  just, 
there  is  something  so  ludicrous  in  the  conception,  that  an  author,  who  designed  it 
only  for  illustration,  would  have  been  very  cautious  of  repeating  it.  But  with  M. 
Villers  it  is  a  favourite  figure ;  and  he  introduces  it  sometimes  in  such  a  manner, 
that  we  are  uncertain  whether  it  be  his  wish  that  we  should  laugh  with  him  at  the 
follies  of  metaphysics,  or  content  ourselves  with  being  seriously  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  his  argument.  The  following  passage  is  surely  more  in  the  manner  of 
Voltaire,  than  of  the  grave  professor  of  Kiinigsbcrg — **  If  our  camera  obscura 
should  think  of  theorisinc  upon  the  redness,  as  belonging  to  otijccts  out  of  itself, 
and  existing  really,  it  would,  without  doubt,  find  many  good  reasons  for  explaining 
it,  by  the  disposition  of  the  parts  of  objects,  by  the  refraction  of  light,  and  a  hun- 
drecl  other  fine  things,  which  other  earners  obscurce  of  its  own  stamp  would  ad- 
mire, but  to  which  a  camera  obscura  with  a  little  knowledge  of  transcendentalism 
would  listen  only  with  a  smile  of  derision."  P.  242. 
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the  cylinder,  fonnlng  no  part  of  the  Image,  more  would  be  necessary  than 
the  mere  separation  of  co-cxisting  qualities.  The  suppoKed  illuatrations, 
however,  even  when  admitted  in  all  their  circum stances,  show  nothing 
more  than  the  impossibility  of  that  which  they  are  intended  lo  prove ; 
for  if  the  camera  obscuro,  like  the  human  philosopher  who  finds  all  his 
sensations  invested  with  space,  should  conceive  the  redness  with  which 
its  sensations  are  invested  lo  be  a  mere  form  of  its  own  sensibility,  it 
would  consider,  as  subjective  only,  what  was,  In  truth,  a  combination  of 
pfifhWA're  and  ti^ective  elements,  and  would  thus  arrange  a  system  of  very 
erroneous  philosophy ;  which,  if  published  in  tlic  shape  of  a  "  review  of 
pure  reason,"  might  perplex,  and  mislead,  andset  at  variance,  with  endless 
controversy,  all  the  telescopes,  and  mirrors,  and  magic  lanterns,  of  a 
whole  optical  museum. 

The  faculties  of  the  mind  are,  by  Kanl,  said  to  be  three,  and  llie 
division  is  supposed  to  be  compatible  with  its  fundamental  unity.  But 
the  mind,  he  allows,  is  not  an  object  of  coffnifton;  it  has  noumenat 
existence  in  our  consciousness.  The  categories,  therefore,  cannot  be 
applied  to  it ;  for  they  are  applicable  only  to  phfTwmena.  But  unity  and 
number  are  subjective  categories;  and  hence  we  cannot  justly  say  that 
there  are  three  faculties  of  one  mind.  We  fear  that  this  argument  will 
be  considered  as  a  subtilty  merely  verbal ;  a  charge,  which  the  combatant 
of  verbal  subtiltiea  must  often  exjfect.  But  at  the  same  time  that  it 
shows  the  absurdity  of  asserting  the  unreality  of  number,  on  principles 
which,  in  the  first  proposition  they  include,  have  assumed  it  as  certain,  it 
marks  strongly  the  dogmatism  of  that  philosopliy  which  considers  itself 
OS  tlie  great  overthrower  of  dogmatism.  For  proof  of  the  unity  of  the 
cognitive  being,  recourse  seems  to  have  been  had  to  the  comtnon  tense  of 
the  later  Scotch  philosophers ;  but  to  Kant  it  is  not  common  sense ;  for, 
denying  tlie  reality  of  an  external  world  as  capable  of  being  known  by 
us,  he  cannot  appeal  to  universal  belief.  If  his  own  feeling,  therefore, 
be  considered  by  him  as  a  just  ground  of  certainty,  he  must  believe 
himself  incapable  of  error ;  and  if  he  be  inca|>able  of  error,  it  is  absurd 
to  enquire  into  the  sources  of  illusion.  What  that  is,  which  has  three 
faculties,  it  is  indeed  impossible  to  conceive.  When  we  say,  iliat  it  is 
extendeil,  or  mntter,  and  when  we  say  that  it  is  unextended,  or  gpirit,  we 
are  alike  accused  of  an  amphiboly,  or  a  paralogism  ;  wliich  are  very  fine 
words,  expressive  of  mistake.  It  is  not  to  mind  itself  that  the  categories 
are  applicable ;  for  mind  would  then  be  a  phenomenon,  and  not  a  reality. 
It  is  not  a  subtlanet,  it  is  not  in  time,  it  h^  no  existence,  nor  poasibUilff  of 
existence;  without  »actt»sion.  It  exerts  three  progressively  succeeding 
faculties,  and  exerts  them  loo,  without  having  in  itself  any  power  of 
eausadon.  On  the  strict  principles  of  transcendentalism,  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  more  reasonable  to  believe  the  actual  existence  of  a  being 
that  knows,  and  judges,  and  wills,  than  to  acknowledge  the  infinity  of 
external  space.  Po  say,  that  the  one  is  a  Ibrm  of  thought,  and  the 
other  a  reaUty,  is  to  say  nothing ;  for  both  feelings  are  equally  strong, 
and  equally  unsubstantial. 

But  we  will  admit  to  the  transccn dental ist  his  solitary  noumenon,  and 
its  separate  functions.  The  aifcctions  of  the  mind  are  awkwardly 
arranged,  as  knowledge,  judgment,  and  will.  Of  the  peculiar  nature  of 
judgment,  indeed,  which,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term, 
appears  to  be  included  in  the  second  and  third  offices  of  the  cognitive 
faculty,  M.  Villers  has  \efi  us  wholly  uncertain ;  but  from  the  subjects 
which  he  enumerates,  as  forming  a  part  of  his  promised  review  of  it,  it 
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seems  to  be  nearly  synonymous  with  toMte^  or  perhaps  to  include  the 
more  active  office  of  imaginatUm*  But  the  cii vision  is  not  merely 
awkward,  as  involving  in  one  term  affections  of  little  similarity ;  there 
are  also  many  affections  which  it  seems  impossible  to  reduce  to  it.  'flie 
joy  which  we  feel  on  a  fortunate  occurrence,  our  sorrow  on  a  disagreeable 
one,  our  complete  despair  when  every  exertion  has  been  vain,  may  rise 
indeed  from  knowledge,  but  are  not  tlicmselves  knowledge,  nor  judgment, 
nor  will. 

A  similar  objection  may  be  made  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  cognitive 
faculty.  If  the  mere  addition  of  one  form  o(  thought,  as  of  the  almiluie  in 
pure  reason,  authorise  a  change  of  term  in  the  function,  cognition,  instead 
of  three  distinct  titles,  should  have  as  many  as  its  subjective  fonns. 

On  considering  the  theory  of  sensibility,  the  first  observation  that 
occurs  to  us  is  the  singular  mixture  of  opinions  which  it  presents.  The 
truth  of  space  and  time  is  denied  by  the  usual  sceptical  arguments.  No 
new  enquiries  of  transcendentalism  are  made ;  because,  witli  that  opinion, 
enquiry  would  be  useless :  yet,  as  if  some  new  foundation  had  been  given 
for  the  belief,  the  transcendental  sceptic  asserts  the  existence  o£  noumena, 
which,  though  perceived  only  subjectively,  yet  influence  our  sensibility, 
and  entitle  it  to  the  name  o{ external.  The  idea  of  any  thing  external  to 
ourselves  is  confessed  to  involve  space ;  yeU  with  the  denial  of  space,  the 
reality  of  objects  external  to  ourselves  is  affirmed ;  and  the  affirmation  is 
peculiarly  frivolous,  since  real  objects  not  having  causation,  which  is 
phenomenal  only,  cannot  affect  our  sensibility.  It  is  not  enough  to  say 
against  that  solitude  of  self,  which  the  consistent  disciple  of  Berkeley 
must  adopt,  *'  that  our  mind  revolts,  and  is  indignant  at  the  very  idea, 
p. 81.;  or  that** he  professes  a  belief  which  is  not  human,  and  which, 
therefore,  among  human  beings,  can  never  be  the  doctrine  of  a  numerous 
sect,"  p.  32. :  for  the  argument  is  of  equal  force  against  transcendentalism, 
which,  if  consistent,  is  precisely  the  same  doctrine,  with  a  new  name,  llie 
professors  of  both,  if  they  really  disbeheve  the  existence  of  space,  may 
mdeed  be  assured,  that  their  sect  never  can  be  a  large  one ;  because  to 
them  there  is  no  other  being  to  whom  they  can  make  known  their  creed. 
Hie  theory  of  Kant,  therefore,  appears  to  us  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
common  assertion  of  every  sceptic,  together  with  that  practical  belief 
which  every  sceptic  feels,  but  which,  for  the  credit  of  his  theory,  he 
usually  keeps  within  the  silence  of  his  own  mind.  We  are  convinced  that 
there  is  no  human  being  who  does  not,  by  his  actions  at  least,  evince  his 
reliance  on  an  exXernal  world,  and  the  succession  of  time  ;  though  we  are 
convinced  also,  that  there  is  no  one  who  can  give  a  reason  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  him.  We  therefore  do  not  deny  the  justice  of  Kant*s  conclu- 
sion ;  for  its  unaswerable  force,  in  mere  argument,  was  felt  long  before 
the  philosopher  of  Kdnigsberg  was  known.  But,  the  truth  of  space  and 
of  the  world  being  to  our  reasoning  scepticism  the  same,  we  cannot  deny 
space,  and  admit  the  reality  of  sensible  objects.  The  theory  which 
combines  these  may  be  celebrated  as  original ;  but  its  originality  consists 
only  in  the  combination  of  opinions  which  before  were  considered  as  in* 
compatible. 

Against  Condillab  it  is  urged,  that,  in  ascribing  our  idea  of  space  to 
touch,  he  has  already  supposed  a  surface  and  a  hand ;  but  Kant,  in 
ascribing  it  to  external  sensibility,  has  already  supposed  an  object.  His 
argument  for  the  subjectivity  of  space,  from  the  permanence  of  the 
subject,  and  the  fleeting  nature  of  the  object,  still  more  strikingly  pre- 
supposes space  and  time :  for,  if  there  be  no  real  succession,  all  things  are 
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equally  permanent ;  and  unless  we  have  previously  known  that,  of  thd'll 
great  muliitude  of  our  feelings,  a  eertuin  number  only  have  proceeded  I 
from  external  objects,  during  all  whit^h  ihe/orTii  of  space  was  permanent  ^ 
that  very  form  must  be  allowed  to  be  fleeting ;  for  all  the  affections  of  out  1 
mind  are  not  referable  to  three  dimensions.  We  may  remark  also,  tliat,.  I 
on  the  principles  of  Kant,  our  dreams  and  reveries  are,  in  truth,  as  little  J 
illusive  as  our  waking  perceptions,  the  reference  to  space  being  all  which  1 
constitutes  external  sensation  ;  and  the  man  who  dreams  that  tic  haa  I 
murdered  an  adversary,  has  therefore  murdered  a  human  being  as  truly  J 
as  if,  in  the  intercourse  of  tiie  day,  lif  had  stabbed  his  friend.  Sinell|  1 
taste,  and  hearing,  as  they  do  not  involve  length,  breadth,  and  thicknesii  I 
should  be  referred  by  Kant  to  internal,  rather  than  cxUmal  sensibilitjv  I 
From  the  observations  of  those  who  hare  been  couched,  the  same  appeari  1 
certain  of  vision ;  and  Kant  must,  therefore,  with  Condillac,  whosa  I 
opinion  he  attacks,  ascribe  our  knowledge  of  three  dimensions,  not  ob>  1 
jectively  indeed,  but  subjectively  to  the  single  organ  of  touch.  I 

To  say  that  space  must  be  subjective,  because  we  cannot  conceive  J 
B  passible  body  without  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  is  but  a  verbtd  1 
sophism ;  for  we  give  the  name  of  body  only  to  that  which  has  those  1 
dimensions.  It  might  be  inferred  with  equal  justice,  that  there  are  no  1 
objective  elements  in  our  perception  of  the  human  figure,  because,  with-  \ 
out  experience,  we  believe  that  every  future  man  must  have  all  those  I 
parts  which  are  coniprebended  in  a  just  definition  of  man.  To  the  trans-  ] 
cendentalist,  who  supposes  totality  and  plurality  to  be  conceptions  I 
posterior  to  sensation,  there  is,  besides,  a  peculiar  and  insurmountable  ] 
difficulty,  of  which  he  seems  nut  to  have  been  aware,  in  that  imtittdiata  J 
investiture  with  space  which  he  affirms  to  be  necessary  to  sensation.  1 
Space  having  several  dimensions,  necessarily  involves  [larts ;  and  a  body  1 
must  therefore  be  considered  as  a  whok,  previously  to  all  conception  at  1 
toUUity,  or  sensation  cnttnot  be  inveited  with  xpace.  This  objection  appears  I 
to  us  completely  decisive  against  the  whole  theory  nf  eot/nilion  :  Cot,  if  an  ] 
exertion  of  intelUgenee  be  not  necessary  to  connect  in  one  body  the  separate  1 
dimensions,  it  is  as  little  necessary  in  reducing  to  one  great  assemblage 
the  boundless  phenomena  of  nature.  1 

-  We  do  not  see  for  what  reason  time  is  considered  m  peculiarly  a  form  I 
of  internal  sense ;  for  we  invest  with  succession  the  changes  without,  stf  J 
much  as  those  within,  and  believe  that  ages  had  revolved  before  ourselvei  1 
had  being,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  we  believe  that  tliere  is  an  infinity  of  I 
space  to  which  we  have  never  penetrated.  I 

The  explanation  of  the  apodictic  certainty  of  geometry  and  arithmetic  1 
is  surely  not  transcendental.  The  propositions  of  these  sciences  canni>t  1 
have  relation  to  theformn  of  thought  nf  every  thinking  being  ;  because  man  1 
is  to  himself  the  oidy  object  known  as  he  is.  Other  beings  are  noumenat  I 
to  him,  and  their  real  forms  of  thought  beyond  the  possibility  of  hit  J 
knowledge.  Besides,  though  the  three  dimensions  of  space  were  known  I 
to  him  as  universal,  little  could  be  inferred  from  them  alone  ;  and  n  J 
figure  of  1000  sides,  the  properties  of  which  arc  equally  apodictic  as  those  1 
of  n  triangle,  is  certainly  an  idea  as  little  present  to  the  general  mind  a*  I 
any  in  physical  science.  But  though  all  the  possibilities  of  figure  and  of  J 
numeral  combination  were  universal  forms,  the  feeling  of  duty,  and  of  1 
God,  is  allowed  to  be  equally  miiversal :  yet  it  is  almost  by  their  condA 
trnversics  alone,  tliat  ethics  and  theology  are  known  to  us  as  scienceit  I 
Their  universality,  therefore,  docs  not  render  the  retationi  of  the  universale^ 
apodictic  1  nor  ought  the  transcendentalist  to  ascribe  the  exactness  oAfl 
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mathematical  ideas  to  their  capability  of  sensible  delineation ;  for  their 
incapability  of  this  is  very  justly  urged  by  him  as  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful reasons  for  believing  that  there  are  ideas  not  acquired  from  experience. 
The  two  great  conceptions  on  which  geometry  depends  are,  as  M.  Villers 
himself  has  said,  an  indivisible  fiotii/ and  infinity,  which  no  corporeal  organ 
can  originally  afford  us,  and  which  it  is  in  like  manner  impossible  for  us  to 
delineate  in  any  sensible  representation ;  and  he  triumphantly  asks, 
whether  it  be  possible  for  the  eye  to  distinguish  a  polygon  of  999  sides 
from  one  of  lOCX),  though  the  different  relations  of  their  angles  be  exactly 
understood  ?  A  sensible  delineation  would  be  appUcable  only  to  a  few 
cases,  and  not  to  every  possible  case.  We  have  complete  certainty, 
without  any  diagram,  that  the  shortest  line  between  any  two  points  is  a 
right  line ;  and,  without  this  previous  certainty,  a  thousand  trials  could 
not  convince  us,  as  there  might  still  be  an  untried  curve  to  which  our 
stubborn  proposition  would  be  obliged  to  yield. 

Of  the  table  of  forms  of  intelligence,  little  more  is  necessary  to  be  said, 
than  that,  Hke  the  more  ancient  arrangement  by  Aristotle,  it  is  altogether 
useless.  The  only  valuable  arrangement  of  relations  is  tliat  by  which 
objects  are  combined  in  the  common  order  of  the  sciences  ;  and  we  receive 
as  much  real  knowledge,  in  being  told  that  we  have  spoken  prose  all  our 
lives,  or  that  in  every  proposition  something  must  be  affirmed  or  denied^ 
as  in  being  told,  that  we  must  always  predicate  quantity,  quality,  relation, 
and  modality.  Instead  of  saying,  that  the  intelligence  has  twelve 
categories,  which  existed  d  priori  and  independently,  it  would  have  been 
at  least  equally  just,  and  certainly  much  more  simple,  to  say,  that  in  everjf 
due  offeU  relation,  the  mental  affection  which  constitutes  that  feeling  was 
not  a  part  of  the  separate  perceptions.  It  did  not,  indeed,  exist  a  priori, 
for  the  perceptions  were  prior;  nor  independently  of  experience,  for, 
without  the  perceptions  it  never  would  have  arisen :  but  it  exis^ted  from  a 
law  of  the  mind  itself,  which  was  so  constituted,  that,  on  the  perception 
of  certain  objects,  the  new  feeling  of  relation  should  arise.  This  feeling  is 
to  us  completely  different  from  either  perception  considered  separately ; 
and  we  have  always  been  astonished,  that  the  total  want  of  resemblance 
did  not  occur  with  immediate  confutation  to  the  authors  of  those  systems 
of  senstudism,  which  endeavour  to  reduce  all  our  knowledge,  tu  parts,  to 
our  original  external  perceptions. 

Whatever  be  the  value  of  the  table  of  categories,  the  reflective  conceptions 
appear  to  us  in  no  respect  different.  The  conformity  of  two  sensations 
is  felt,  at  least,  as  immediately  as  their  reaction;  and  both  conceptions 
equally  fix  the  appropriate  place  of  our  sensations  in  the  system  of  our 
knowledge. 

It  is  a  singular  confusion  of  cause  and  effect,  to  say,  that  the  reflective 
forms  are  distinguished  from  the  categories,  as  being  applied  only  to  the 
comparison  of  our  conceptions  *,  when  it  is  owned  that  it  is  from  previous 
reflection  the  conceptions  themselves  arise,  f  If  it  be  only  after  the 
observed  conformity  of  successive  sensations,  that  we  say  there  are  before 
us  two  objects  of  a  species,  the  category  of  number  is  certainly  not  the 
prior  feeling.  The  conformity  is  more  truly  a  conception,  since  it  is  the 
immediate  application  of  intelligence  to  the  products  of  sensibility. 

*  Elles  ne  s'emploient  qu'a  comparer  entre  elles  Ics  conceptions  des  objcts. 
P.  299. 

f  Cost  aussi  par  la  reflexion  transcendcntale  que  rcntendement  examine  et 
decide  auxquellcs  de  nos  cat^'gories  il  convient  dc  rapportcr  des  objets  donnds  a  la 
sensibility.     P.  298. 
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If  pttre  refuon  be  merely  tlie  mode  by  wliich  our  conceptions  becom 
to  U8  absolute,  it  will  be  difGcuU  to  bring  under  it  tbat  regular  bi 
pro|)ositions  to  wliicb  vie  commonly  give  the  name  ofrauonitiff. 
we  suy,  aU  bodies  gravitate ;  this  proposition,  which  is,  in  truth,  notliin| 
more  than  a  common  instance  of  gene  rnii  Bat  ion,  may  be  allowed  to  b 
product  of  reason.    But  when  we  add,  tfit  air  is  a  body;  the  air  must  h 
weight}  these  propositions  are  acts  of  intelligence,  and  have  nothing 
absolute  in  them,  more  than  any  common  application  of  the  categoric 
Nor  is  totality  always  necessary  even  to  one  of  the  propositions  ;  for  n 
have  reasonings  of  probability,  which  depend  on  discordant  results  of  t\ 
past.     Thus,  when  we  say,Jrom  the  appearance  of  the  »k^,  it  ivilt  pro/>ablifm 
rain  soon,  we  do  not  assert  any  thing  absolute;  yet  we  reasou;  for  reason' 
does  not  require  vniversah,  but  generals.    To  the  exercise  of  pure  rea 
there  is  no  tendency  peculiarly  irresistible.     The  idea  of  in6nity  risei 
our  mind  by  a  law  of  our  nature ;  but  by  a  law  not  more  powerful  tl 
that  by  which,  in  certain  circumstances,  we  acquire  the  sensations  ofl 
sight  or  touch.  -j 

Of  ideals,  as  oiiposed  to  ideas,  we  do  not  understand  the  difference^ 
for  nothing  is  gained  by  adding  our  own  oneness  to  absolute  unity  t 
totality,  which,  in  the  very  conception,  are  one;  and  it  certainly  is  not 
meant,  that  we   apply  to   those   ideas  any  other  circumstance  of  o 
consciousness,  than  l\ie  fundamental  uniti/i  for  the  ideal  of  the  universal 
is  not  invested  with  our  knowledge  or  passions.     The  difference  of  the  1 
ideal  of  the  human  soul,  and  of  that  unity  of  eonsciouaiKss  which  must  be  I 
felt)  previously  to  the  existence  of  the  ideal,  is  too  nice  for  our  discern'*  I 

The  amphibolies,  paralogisms,  &c.  of  which  Kant  speaks,  are  impossib 
as  they  suppose  a  standard  which  is  not  in  our  possesion  ;  a  corrector 
reference,  where  reference  cannot  err;  a  mode  of  knowing  objects  d 
ferent  from  that  of  the  constituting  forms  of  our  cognition,     Till  t 
tranBcendentalist  give  us  a  new  mode  of  diacemment,  we  must  believf 
itihateMT  is  invested  with  space  and  time  to  be,  t^  that  very  iavestiture,  i 
sensation  ;  w/iatever  is  invested  with  the  categories,  to  be  a  eonceptior, 
and  whatever  is  absolute,  to  be  an  idea ;  so  tliat  the  error  of  o 
plication,  if  in  truth  there  be  an  error,  must,  to  us,  be  for  ever  unl 

Even  on  the  supposition  of  amphibolies  as  capable  of  being  discovered'! 
the  peculiar  instances  are  not  well  explained,     if  external  sensation  give! 
us  the  knowledge  only  of  that  which  is  extended,  the  mere  consideration' | 
of  it,  as  absolute,  may  afford  the  idea  of  infinite  extension  ;  but  not  of  ai 
indivisible  monade-    Nor  does  materialism,  in  the  atheistic  sense  of  tlM 
term,  arise  from  the  addition  of  absolute  causation  to  external  sensibility  a 
for  causation  means  only  the  power  of  producing  a  change,  and  has  no 
other  reference  to  the  causing  substance;  which  may  have  existed  frooi 
eternity,  or  begun  to  exist,  without  a  cause,  or  by  divine  voliti< 
the  very  moment  in  which  its  energy  was  exerted.     Qetween  . 
caitaation,  a  category  j'attlt/  applicable  to  external  sense,  and  ai 
eamation,  there  is,  in  trutli,  nn  difference  ;  for  both  mean  only  the  powerl 
of  producing  a  change :  and  if  it  be  not  cause,  but  effect,  which  ii 
Bidcred  as  absolute,  the  application  of  this  would  rather  lead  to  spiritu 
'J^hcism.    That  spirit  is  the  general  representation  of  that  internal  e 
sibility,  of  which  the  form  is  lime,  is  a  proposition  more  of  mystic 
than  of  nhilosophy.  Absolute  time  is  eternity ;  whicb,  if  it  be  on  archcty]: 
of  any  thing,  has  no  nearer  resemblance  to  spirit,  as  commonly  un  " 
than  to  matter  I  and  if  all  that  is  necessary  be  tlie  want  of  dimci 
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sensations  of  sound  or  smell  being  as  little  extended  as  love  or  hate,  or 
any  other  internal  feeling,  might,  with  eoual  reason,  be  considered  as  the 
object  of  the  supposed  amphiboly  of  the  numan  soul. 

^  The  perplexities  which  arise  from  the  consideration  of  matter,  cither 
as  infinitely  divisible,  or  ultimately  indivisible,  receive  no  solution  from  all 
that  M.Villers  has  stated.  Our  error,  he  says,  consists  in  confounding  matter^ 
as  a  mere  object  in  space  presented  by  our  sensibility,  with  matter  as 
presented  by  our  intelligence  in  all  the  aggregate  of  conceived  relations.* 
'*  As  an  object  of  sensation,  matter  must  always  be  reducible  to  an  atom, 
or  first  element,  which  itself  also  must  be  in  space,  and  therefore  ex- 
tended; because  nothing  imperceptible  can  belong  to  our  sensibility. 
But,  when  considered  as  an  object  of  intelligence,  there  must  always 
appear  a  possible  division  or  reduction  from  the  state  of  matter  into  that 
of  unex tended  thought,  ginct  it  is  cdready  as  a  thought  we  consider  it;  and 
as  there  is  no  apparent  transition  from  the  one  state  to  the  other,  we 
connect  them  by  interposed  infinity^  as  in  the  system  of  monades."  In  both 
cases  the  matter  of  sensibility  is  said  to  be  confounded  with  the  matter  of 
intelligence,  and  to  be  combmed  with  the  transcendental  ideas  o^  absolute 
simjdicity  and  reality.  The  attempt  to  explain  a  difficulty  with  such 
increase  of  difficulty,  is  like  the  kindness  which  would  free  us  from  the 
doubtfulness  of  twilight,  by  casting  us  into  utter  darkness.  In  both  the 
cases  adduced  we  see  much  confusion  of  another  kind ;  but  we  do  not  see 
that  confusion  of  the  representations  of  separate  faculties,  which  M.Villers 
condenms.  In  both^  the  perception  of  matter,  as  an  object  in  space,  is 
derived  from  sensibility ;  but,  in  both,  matter  is  considered  categorically  : 
for  we  cannot  think  of  division,  without  the  conceptions  of  plurality,  pos« 
sibility,  &c.  The  atomist,  therefore,  does  not  err,  by  confounding  the 
representations  of  separate  powers  of  cognition,  but  by  using,  in  reference 
to  products  of  the  same  power,  terms  which  are  contradictory ;  for  that 
which  is  in  space,  having  still  dimension,  must  still  be  potentially  di- 
yisible ;  nor  does  its  infinite  divisibility  arise,  in  any  manner,  from  the 
necessity  of  combining  it  with  thought,  by  the  medium  of  infinity.  If  that 
were  the  only  reason  of  inferring  it,  the  difficulties  which  are  its  con* 

*  We  think  it  necessary  to  add  the  whole  passa^  from  the  original,  as  we  may 
have  been  led  into  a  misapprehension  of  its  meaning,  by  the  attention  which  M. 
Villers  has  paid  to  an  excellent  rule  of  rhetoric :  a  subject,  in  itself  most  obscure, 
he  has  certainly  succeeded  in  treating  with  all  appropriate  obscurity.  "  La  question 
a^t^  si  long-terns,  et  abandonnee  ensuitc  par  desespoir,  de  la  divisibilite  ou  nondi- 
visibilit^  de  la  matiere  a  Tinfini,  ne  tirait  tout  sa  dimculte  que  d*une  double  amphi* 
bolie  de  cette  sorte;  les  uns  voulaient  appliqucr  tout  le  jeu  de  Tcntendement  a  la 
jnatiere  comroe  objet  de  notrc  sensibihte ;  les  autres  prenaient  pour  un  obiet  dc 
notre  sensibility  la  conception  de  mati^e ;  ils  confondaicnt  en  attribuant  rlntu- 
ition  a  Tcntendement,  et  la  conception  ^  la  sensibility.  Celui  qui  opcre  sur  la 
mati^  en  tant  ^u'objet  tenti  et  per^u,  doit  toujours,  en  r^ultat,  trouvcr  un  nrc- 
nier  dement  qui  soit  quelque  chose  d'etendu  et  dc  perceptible,  qui  occupe  un  lieu 
dans  Tespace,  car  on  ne  peut  supposer  ^  la  sensibilite  aucun  objet  imperceptible ; 
d*ou  le  systeme  des  atomes  mat^riels,  et  la  phUotophie  corpwtculaire  iT Epicure,  Ce- 
lui, au  contraire,  qui  opere  sur  la  matiere  en  tant  qu*obiet  pense  et  confu,  doit  apcr- 
cevoir  une  division  toujours  possible  dc  I'etat  dc  matiere  jusqu'li  I'etat  dc  pentee^ 
puisque  c*est  sur  une  pensce  qu'il  opere :  or  commc  cntre  ccs  deux  etats,  Tcsprit 
ne  voit  pas  de  mode  dc  transition,  if  y  met  Tinfini ;  d*oi^  le  syst^e  dcs  monades. 
Le  tort  de  Tun  et  de  I'autre,  c'cst  de  confomlrc  la  matiere  en  tant  que  represent- 
ation de  la  scntibiliic,  avec  la  matiere  en  tant  que  reprcHcntation  de  Centendement. 
II  y  aaussi  deux  idees  transcendentales,  celle  du  simple  absoiu,  et  celle  du  reel  absoiu 
qui  jouent  ici  un  role."    P.  297. 
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sequence,  might  be  very  easily  obviated  by  the  simple  denial  of  the 
antecedent :  for  there  is,  in  truth,  no  transition,  in  such  enquiries,  from 
matter  to  thought,  but  from  mutter  as  existing  combined  to  matter  as 
eniating  Benarately ;  or,  if  wc  be  denied  the  knowledge  of  any  thing  but 
out  own  affections,  from  one  thought  to  another.  If  there  were,  indeed, 
a  necessary  transition  from  matter  to  thought,  the  interposed  infinity, 
having  nothing  common  with  cither,  could  not  connect  them,  more  than 
the  sensations  of  light  and  fragrance  could  be  connected  by  a  sound. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  aid  to  the  perplexed  metaphysician  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  transcendentalism,  which,  if  adopied.  only  establish  with  greater 
force  that  intinity  of  parts  which  he  is  unable  to  comprehend :  fur  the 
conception  of  an  object,  as  a  whole  in  space,  is  a  just  application  of  a 
category  which  necessarily  involves  divisibility ;  and  every  object  of 
sensibility,  being  confesaedly  reducible  to  elements  which  are  still  ex- 
tended, "  since  we  cannot  suppose  sensibility  to  have  any  object  which  is 
not  perceptible,"  must,  at  every  stage,  be  justly  conceivable  as  a  whole  in 
space !  and  we  are  therefore  entitled,  without  an  error  of  philosophy,  to 
assert,  that  matter  is  infinitely  divisible.  There  is,  indeed,  one  sense,  in 
which  the  result  of  the  reasoning  of  M.  Villers  may  be  understood,  and 
which,  in  spite  of  the  laboured  antithesis  of  the  opposite  opinions,  we 
believe  to  have  been  tliat  which  suggested  confusedly  his  transcendental 
explanation.  It  may  be  said,  that  ni  asserting  the  infinite  divisibility  of 
matter,  we  take  for  granted  matter  as  an  object  known  to  us,  while  it  is 
.of  our  own  feelings  only  we  have  real  knowledge ;  and  a  feeling,  being 
Mte,  is  not  infinitely  divisible.  Had  this  been  staled,  we  should  have  had 
less  scruple  in  giving  our  verbal  assent ;  because  the  argument  is,  in  truth, 
unanswerable:  but  it  is  unanswerable,  precisely  as  the  arguments  of 
Berkeley  and  Hume  against  an  external  world.  However  impossible  it  be 
for  us  to  disbelieve  it,  we  certainly  are  not  justified  by  any  process  of 
ratiocination  in  assuming  the  existence  of  objects  without ;  but,  having 
assumed  their  existence,  it  is  equally  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  tlicic 
parts  as  without  dimension,  at  any  stage  of  potential  division.  The 
complete  denial  of  external  things  is  the  only  shelter  to  which  we  can 
safely  have  recourse.  If  that  alternative,  impossible  to  our  feelings,  be  not 
adopted,  we  must  submit  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  infinite  di. 
visibility  of  matter,  in  all  its  perplexities  of  language  ond  of  thought. 

To  the  validity  of  practical  raifon,  it  is  necessary  that  we  admit  the 
objective  certainty  of  leff,  and  of  all  those  modifications  of  self  of  which 
we  are  conscious.  That  objections  may  be  made  to  this  appeal,  M.  Villers 
is  fully  sensible. — "  Perhaps  this  immediate  consciousness,  this  internal 
perception  of  jnan  is  but  a  new  product  of  tliat  speculative  reason  which 
has  already  deceived  me ;  an  ufni/ forged  by  itself;  an  illusion  ;  a  phantom  I 
It  seems  to  mc,  indeed,  that  it  exists  independently  of  all  speculation; 
that  it  is  the  great  and  living  being  within  me.  But  this  very  belief  may 
be  a  mistake.  From  whom  shall  I  receive  a  pledge  of  its  reality,  a  proof 
that  it  is  something  more  than  a  simple  conception  of  fancy?"  P.  367. 
Afler  all  this  ricour  of  scepticism,  he  proceeds  to  pive  the  desired  proof 
with  that  complete  pomp  of  demonstration  which  is  implied  in  the  French 
voiei",  for  which  the  more  modest  English  has  no  corresponding  idiom. 
"  The  destiny  of  my  being  is  not  simple  knowledge.  I  am  formed  also,  as 
its  higher  developement,  to  will  and  to  act:  I  must  influence,  and  be  in- 
fluenced by  every  tiling  which  surrounds  me.    Hence  proceeds  an  order  of 

*   Voici  la  rcponsc  i  cc»  doutcs  i  void  la  garantie  demandec. 
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realities,  which  have  in  me  their  source  and  principle.    My  actions,  and 
the  volitions  which  determine  my  actions,  not  given  me  from  without,  but 
created  and  modified  by  myself  alone,  have  therefore  an  existence,  to  me 
more  truly  real  than  that  of  external  things.     They  arise  from  the  centre 
of  my  being,  in  the  fundamental  reality  of  my  own  internal  consciousness; 
while  external  things,  arriving  at  that  centre  only  afler  the  modifying  in- 
fluence of  the  medium  through  which  they  passed,  have  but  a  secondary 
reality,  of  which  I  may  justly  doubt.     My  actions  are  determined  by  my 
will ;  and  my  will  is  the  immediate  result  of  that  consciousness  in  which  I 
exist  independently  of  things.     My  actions,  and  their  directing  volitions^ 
are  tlierefore  a  proof  that  the  feeling  of  self  is  not  an  illusion.     Their 
reality  is  the  desired  pledge  of  its  reality.     I  will :  and  by  the  sublime 
truths  which  my  volition  affords  me,  I  am  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  being 
who  lives  in  all  the  plenitude  of  life.*'     To  this  parade  of  language,  of 
which,  in  abridging  the  verbal  amplitude,  we  have  retained  all  the  rea* 
soning,  we  must  do  the  justice  of  saying,  that  we  have  seldom  seen  an 
objection  more  magnificently  evaded.  .  The  position  which  was  intended  to 
be  proved  has,  indeed,  been  assumed  in  every  sentence ;  but  it  has  been 
assumed  with  such  just  regard  to  the  principles  of  harmonics,  that,  after 
more  than  two  pages  of  majesty  and  melody,  we  feel  something  like  the 
remorse  of  ingratitude,  in  reverting  to  the  original  question.    The  question 
was,  whether  the  feeling  of  self,  in  all  its  modifications,  be  not  an  illusion  like 
that  of  the  phenomenal  world  ?  and  we  are  told,  that  because  man  is  des-> 
tined  to  act,  and  his  action  is  the  immediate  result  of  his  will,  and  of  his 
will  he  is  conscious ;  there  are  therefore  self,  and  will,  and  action.     Had 
M.  Villers  merely  said,  that  because  we  are  conscious  of  self,  self  exists ; 
though  we  should  perhaps  have  denied  the  agreement  of  the  position  with 
his  general  scepticism,  we  should  at  least  have  acknowledged  its  force  as 
felt  by  ourselves.     But  when  he  contends  that  the  mere  combination  of 
a  series  of  feelings,  which  all  equally  depend  on  the  truth  of  the  question 
itself,  as  being  all  equally  real,  or  equally  phenomenal,  is  a  proot  of  the 
reality  of  the  feelings  combined,  we  are  less  disposed  to  be  merciful  to  in- 
consistency,  and  must  require  from  him  who  considers  consciousness  as  a 
thing  to  be  proved,  some  mode  of  reconciling  the  belief  of  the  reality  of 
a  combination  of  feelings,  with  the  previous  ignorance  of  their  reality,  as 
separate.    It  is  not  because  man  is  an  active  being  that  he  has  objective 
certainty  of  himself:  for  the  same  certainty  is  equally  felt  in  the  most 
passive  of  our  sensations ;  and,  in  truth,  we  know  that  we  act,  only  because 
we  have  taken  for  granted  that  which  is  considered  as  proved  by  action. 
Our  %DiU^  bcyfore  the  experience  of  action,  is  to  our  consciousness  a  passive 
feeling,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  twtUm  is  transcendentally  less  certain, 
because  it  can  be  acquired  only  from  the  phenomenal  world  of  space  and 
time,  in  which  the  changes  produced  by  our  action  take  place.     Even 
though  the  explanation  were  m  all  its  other  circumstances  just,  how  many 
forms  of  intelligence  and  sensibility  does  it  consider  as  realities  I     '^The 
destiny  of  man,  the  developement  of  his  being,  the  system  of  things  created 
by  himself,  the  succession  of  his  will  and  action,  have  no  meaning,  unless 
we  admit  time,  and  causation,  and  number,  and  the  categories  of  modality  $ 
so  that  the  highest  of  all  realities,  the  elevating  sublimities  of  our  beings 
are  only  the  illusions  of  unsubstantial  forms,  which  are  at  once  the  cause 
and  the  effect  of  every  certainty  we  feel. 

The  doctrines  of  practical  reason  are  four ;  the  liberty  of  will,  the  obli- 
gation to  virtue,  our  existence  in  a  future  state,  and  our  responsibility  to 
a  supreme  Creator  and  Judge.    On  all  these  subjects,  the  transcendentall 
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has  more  than  usual  inconsistency.  He  declorea  that  they  are  not  objects 
to  be  known  or  proved'  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  terms.  He  rejoices 
that  lie  knows  nothing  of  them.  "  He  would  ever  fear  to  know  any  thing 
of  his  duties,  of  God,  and  of  his  soul ;  convinced  that  if  they  were  ohjccts 
of  his  knowledge,  they  must  be  in  themselves  illusions,  phenomena  purely 
liuman  of  his  mode  of  seeing  and  conceiving."  P.  360.  Nothing,  tlierefore, 
is  more  evident  thau  tliat  the  forms  of  cognition  are  not  justly  applicable 
to  objects  which  belong  not  to  cognition:  such  an  application  would  be 
an  amphiboly,  or  a  paralogism,  or  an  error  of  perhaps  still  longer  name  ; 
yet  there  is  not  an  idea  of  practical  reason  in  wiiich  the  forms  of  our 
kiMwledge  are  not  involved. 

Freedom  of  will  implies  number,  because  there  is  choice ;  it  implies  eaKtfl 
iitenee,  and possibiliti/,  and  causation,  because  there  is  power;  it  impliein 
time,  because  there  is  the  succession  of  will  and  action :  it  is  Otertfore  M]9 
error  to  my  that  the  will  isfrte.f  But  though  the  application  of  the  catM  J 
gories  were  allowable,  the  feeling  supposed  does  not  justify  the  asserlioau 
Consciousness  informs  us  only  of  the  present,  or,  if  memory  too  may  bcrl 
included,  of  that  which  is  really  past.  It  does  not  inform  us  of  that  uiAioll 
miffhl  /lavc  been  the  jiasL  Thus  it  tells  us  that  we  did  will  a  particul^  1 
action  ;  or,  that  we  do  will  a  particular  action ;  or,  trom  that  law  by  I 
which  we  infer  the  future  from  the  past,  that  if  we  shall  will  a  par-.l 
ticular  action,  the  action  will  ensue.  But  it  is  conjecture,  and  not  con-'  fl 
Bciousness,  which  tells  us,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  past  havings  I 
been  the  same,  we  might  have  chosen  a  different  action.  It  is  not  enougl^'  9 
therefore,  for  Kant  to  say  that  we  have  freedom  of  will,  because  w0>l 
are  conscious  of  the  power  of  willing ;  for  the  most  rigid  necessarian  J 
does  not  deny  that  power.  He  contends  for  it  even  more  earnestljn 
than  the  defender  of  what  has  been  called  its  freedom;  for  action,  a»'M 
far  as  it  is  not  governed  by  the  motive  decisions  of  reason,  resenibletf  ■ 
more  the  convulsions  of  the  morbid  body  than  ilie  graceful  and  spon—  I 
taueous  movements  of  tlie  healthy  limb.  ■ 

Of  moral  duty  it  may  be  said,  in  like  manner,  that  transcewientaUg  it.  I 
cannot  exist.  The  voice  of  conscience,  commanding  to  certain  action%'4 
implies  succession,  causation,  existence,  and  other  forms  which  areappli->9 
cable  only  by  an  error  of  philosophising.  We  have,  in  certain  cases,  the^'l 
feeling  of  duty;  but  we  have  also,  in  certain  cases,  the  feeling  ofextemit^ 
independent  space.  Of  this  latter,  it  is  at  Ua»t  eqwdly  difficult  to  divert! 
ourselves  ;  and  we  ore  convinced  that  in  the  mind  of  others,  if  of  others  .1 
we  may  be  allowed  to  speak  objectively,  the  feeling  of  duty  can  as  readily  I 
be  laid  aside  as  that  of  external  things.  The  liveliness  of  conviction,  thtf  \ 
universality,  every  circumstance  is  the  same.  But  there  is  no  really  I 
existing  space ;  it  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  voice  of  conscience  is  in  ;fl 
like  manner  an  illusion.  Such  appears  to  us  the  reasoning  of  the  rigid>l 
transcendentalist.     But  the  disciple  of  Kant,  less  consistent,  admits  ands 

■  How  unrortunate  is  it  for  a  person,  who  looks  forward  with  such  fear  Co  thu| 
knowlcdee  of  his  duties,  that  he  should  afterwards  be  obliged  (chou^,  wemnkenoS 
doubt,  with  great  reluctance)  to  confess,  that  they  are  now  irresistiblj'  establishea  ■ 
by  the  most  rigid /iroo/i.' — BvecunerigucurdeWMorf?et  de  prn(i>(rf ,  qui  nelaisscnt  I 
nul  recuurs  roisonnablc  a  t'opiniiitrete  qui  ne  veut  pas  etre  convaincu-     P.  3614.      ■ 

f  This  species  of  strict  conlutation,  ex  contvuii,  will  not  ^pear  unmerciful  M^fl 
those  who  have  observed  the  lavish  use  which  the  transcendcntaliats  ihemselvevl 
have  made  of  argunienls  of  a  similar  kind.  The  only  dift(:rencc  Is,  that  we  argne^^ 
from  the  prindpfcs  of  him  whom  we  oppose  i  and  that  they  conceive  they  hai-e  irviM 
uniphed,  when  they  have  merely  shown  the  inconsistency  of  their  own  opinion&.H 
witn  those  of  any  other  theorist,  I 
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rejects  with  equal  readiness  where  the  evidence  of  both  ia  the  same.     Not  I 

is  the  confessed  illusion  merely  of  equal  strength  of  evidence:  the  belief  I 

of  it  seems  absoluiely  necessary  to  the  existence  of  duty.     What  room  j»  i 
there  for  the  exertion  of  virtue,  where  otiier  beings  cannot  be  known  to 
us  as  objects  ?     We  surely  cannot  increase  the  happiness  of  him  of  whose 
desires  we  are  ignorant,  nor  relieve  a  misery  which  exists  but  in  our  own 
forms  of  tliought. 

In  the  maxims  which  are  given  to  us  as  a  summary  of  virtue,  we  observe  J 

no  peculiar  merit;  and  on  the  transcendental  theory  of  Dinrality,  which  -1 

supposes  it  to  be  a  voice  within  us,  independent  of  experience  in  its  origin,  I 

and  incapable  of  being  aided  by  any  maxims,  or  stilled  by  any  of  the  I 

seductions  of  life,  the  parade  of  precept  seems  to  liave  very  little  meaning.  1 

It  is  not  more  absurd  to  command  a  human  being  to  invest  his  external  I 

sensations  with  space,  than  to  command  him  to  listen  to  sounds  which  J 

are  ever  speaking  to  his  heart,  and  from  which  it  is  im|>oesible  tor  him,  in  I 

any  situation,  to  withhold  his  attention.     If  any  new  duty  could  be  taught  I 

b^  it,  a  maxim  might  be  of  value.     But  duty  can  receive  no  addition,  1 

smce  it  is  wholly  independent  of  experience.     It  cannot  be  taught  i  for  we  1 

teach  only  tiiat  which  can  be  ktunen;  and  duly  is  merely  ^f/t.  1 

If,  however,  maxims  be  of  importance,  the  negative  part  of  the  firat  i 
should  certainly  have  been  omitted:  for,  though  it  be  perhaps  better, 

upon  the  whole,  that  we  should  consider  every  thinking  being  as  an  end  j 

in  himself,  so  far  as  not  to  ityure  him  for  the  good  of  another,  there  are  I 

innumerable  situations  in  common  life  in  which  an  individual  may  be  I 

employed,  without  injury,  but  at  the  same  time  without  reference  to  I 

himself,   for    the   good  of  a  third   person.      Even   where  himself  is   the  I 

great  object,  it  is  surely  no  want  of  virtue  to  consider  liim  also  as  a  1 

mean,  in  the  good  which  our  action,  with  respect  to  him,  may  pro-  1 

duce  lo  others.     The  beautiful  progression  of  good,  by  which  a  virtuous  I 

action  is  diffused  in  its  effects  over  a  multitude  of  unknown  beings,  is  I 

at  once  a  delightlid  contemplation  and  a  powerful  excitement  to  the  bene-  I 

volent  mind.     Had  the  first  liberators  of  an  injured  country,  if  we  may  be  J 

allowed  to  take  a  melancholy  example  from  the  recent  events  of  our  own  I 

lime,  Ibrcseen  a  period  of  future  invasion  of  its  rights,  and  trusted,  in  I 

rousing  their  little  band,  that  their  example  might,  aller  njany  ages,  in-  I 

spirit  tlieir  descendants  to  a  similar  resistance  of  oppression  ;  we  surely  1 

cannot  think  that  their  zeal  would  have  been  less  ardent,  or  that,  as  an  I 

object  of  our  interest,  it  would  excite  feelings  of  less  virtuous  sublimity.  I 

The  second  maxim,   when  stripped  of  the  mysterious  majesty  of  its  1 

terms,  is  only  the  common  doctrine  of  utility  ;  but  with  an  expression  so  I 

ver^  complicated  and  artificiat  that  it  loses  all  the  effect  of  a  proverb,  for  I 

which  alone  such  maxims  are  valuable.     An  univertai  law  of  nature  is  I 

not  an  object  apprehensible  by  the  multitude.     It  mighl  have  been  more  I 

simply,  and  thereihre  better  stated,  —  Da  ihat  which  it  would  be  ofadvan-  I 

tape,  upon  ifie  whole,  that  er^ry  one  ikou/d  in  a  similar  tituation  imitate,  J 

Even  this,  however,  is  without  ihat  <{uick-felt  application  lo  self,  which  is  I 

of  such  power  in  the  proverbial  Christian  maxim,  and  which  much  more  I 

than  compensates  the  cases  to  which  that  maxim  is  inapplicable.  I 

I'he  belief  of  the  reality  of  a  future  state  forms  a  very  inconsistent  I 

pan  of  a  theory  which  denies  the  actual  succession  of  time  :  nor,  omitting  I 

this  fundamental  objection,  do  we  understand  the  poetry  with  which  the  I 

state  of  future  being  is  described.     The  mind  cannot  quit  the  pheno-  I 

menal  world,  unless  it  cease  to  exist  with  all  its  necessary  and   inde-  1 

pendent  forms.     Though  around  it  (for  we  have  yet,  no  noumcnal  Ian-  1 


guage)  be  a  aystem  of  things  in  themtelvM,  there  is  a  subject,  as  weU  as 
objects ;  and  this  subject  cannot  fail  to  modify  the  external  influences. 
Our  knowledge  of  external  things  must  be  combined,  as  at  present,  of 
objective  and  subjective  elements ;  and  the  world  may  change  its  laws,  but 
in  all  its  changes  it  must  to  us  be  p/ienometiai. 

In  reviewing  the  Transcendental  theism,  we  own  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  restrain  that  feeling  of  the  ludicroui,  wliich,  on  a  system  so 
res|>ectable,  in  its  celebrity  at  least,  we  are  unwilling  to  indulge.  An  ab- 
solute unity,  which  is  neither  one,  nor  more  than  one,  a  creator  of  all 
things  without  causation  or  priority,  a  judge  of  the  past  without  succes- 
sion of  time,  a  being  who  does  not  exist  *,  are  so  utterly  inconceivable 
by  us,  that  if  theism  depend  on  the  conception  of  them,  we  must  over- 
come the  strongest  reluctance  of  our  nature,  and  be  atheists,  when  the 
most  delightful  of  our  feelings  lias  ceased  to  be  possible. 

The  animadversions  we  have  made  on  the  Transcendental  theory  have, 
we  trust,  justified  our  assertion,  that  its  originality  consists  merely  in 
.  interminglmg,  as  parts  of  one  system,  without  regard  to  its  general  har- 
mony, the  practical  belief  which  the  sceptic  has  always  felt,  with  the 
tenets  which  he  speculatively  avows.  The  critical  philosophy  has  not 
connected  these  discordant  opinions ;  it  lias  merely  placed  them  together ; 
and,  when  thus  exhibited,  we  do  not  feel  more  strongly  the  possibility  of 
their  coalescence.  It  is  acknowledged  by  M.  Villers,  that  Kant  ia  tho- 
roughly  acquainted  with  the  metaphysical  writings  of  every  country  in 
Europe ;  and  we  tlunk  we  trace  in  him  a  peculiar  acquaintance  with 
those  of  our  own  language.  The  egotiwm  of  Berkeley  and  Hume  is 
largely  incorporated  in  his  system,  and  combined  with  the  opposing 
tenets  of  the  school  of  Dr>  Reid.  If,  to  the  common  game  at  that  school, 
we  add  the  innate  suscepli/n/itiet  of  Leibnitz,  and  the  denial  by  Hume  of 
necetsajy  connexion  in  caiuatioH,  and  ofihe  reality  of  exUmai  peremption, 
we  bring  b&fore  us  the  tlitory  of  cognition  of  Kant.  But  the  force  of 
common  sense,  and  of  the  distinction  of  innate  ideas,  is  invalidated  by 
the  denial  of  the  reality  of  our  external  knowledge;  and  the  denial  of  the 
reality  of  our  perception  of  objects  in  space,  is  invalidated  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  of  common  sense. -)■ 

•  M.  Villers  adds,  in  a  note,  na  if  astonished  at  the  fact,  that  it  wai  for  denying 
the  existence  of  tiod  that  Fielile  wiu  declori'd  sn  atbeittt  by  the  theologians  of 
Dresden.    P.  341. 

f  This  able  review  of  the  Philosophy  of  Kant  was  written  by  Dr.  Brown,  late 
Professor  of  Mond  Philoaofihy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Several  other 
vsluuble  articles  were  contributed  to  die  early  Numbers  of  the  £.  Review  by  that 
eminent  metaphysiciBO ;  amongat  others  may  be  mentioned  a  severe  critique,  in 
Vol.ii.p.  H7.,  on  ihc  work  of  nttir*  upon  the  subject  of  Phrenology — a  science 
to  the  doctrmes  of  which  Dr.  Brown,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  became  luore 
fiivourable.  I  have  transcribed  some  interestbg  particulars  of  Dr.  Brown's  short- 
lived connection  with  the  E.  Review,  from  the  aceuimc  of  his  Life  and  Writines, 
edited  by  the  Rev.  David  IVelih:  a  production  in  wliich  the  impartiality  of  Uie 
biographer  ia  no  less  conspicuous  than  the  sincerity  and  gratitude  of  the  friend. 
See  Appendix. 
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ON  REID*S  SYSTEM  OF  PHILOSOPHY.  AND  DUGALD 
STEWARTS  ELUCIDATION  OF  IT.* 

In  proceeding  to  tl^e  consideration  of  Mr.  Stewarts  observations  on 
the  spirit  and  scope  of  Dr.  Rcid*s  philosophy,  we  feel  ourselves  divided 
between  a  suspicion  o£  the  author's  partiality  to  the  memory  and  the 
tenets  of  his  venerable  instructor,  and  an  unfeigned  deference  and  respect 
for  every  thing  that  Mr.  Stewart  may  deliver  upon  a  subject  which  he 
has  studied  so  profoundly.  We  hope  that  no  one  will  suspect  us  of  any 
design  to  insinuate  that  Mr.  Stewart  has  represented  the  doctrinc^s  of  Dr. 
Reid  in  any  other  light  than  that  in  which  they  really  appeared  to  him  : 
but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  point  out  the  imperfections  of  a  system  to 
which  the  mind  has  been  long  habituated ;  ana  in  criticising  the  works  of 
a  departed  friend,  we  neither  expect  nor  wish  for  that  severe  impartiality 
which  may  be  exacted  as  a  duty  from  a  stranger.  Although  it  is  impos« 
sible,  therefore,  to  entertain  greater  respect  for  any  names  than  we  do  for 
those  that  are  united  in  the  title  of  this  work,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  there  are  several  things  with  which  we  cannot  agree,  both  in  the 
system  of  Dr.  Reid,  and  in  Mr.  Stewart's  elucidation  and  defence  of  it. 

The  present  section  begins  with  a  remark,  the  justice  of  which  we  are 
not  at  all  disposed  to  controvert,  that  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Dr. 
Reid*s  philosophy  is  the  systematical  steadiness  with  which  he  has  adhered 
to  the  course  of  correct  observation,  and  the  admirable  self-command  by 
which  he  has  confined  himself  to  the  clear  statement  of  the  facts  he  Ium 
collected.  Mr.  Stewart,  however,  follows  up  this  observation  with  a  warm 
encomium  on  the  inductive  philosophy  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  a  copious  and 
eloquent  exposition  of  die  incalculable  utility  and  advantage  that  may  be 
expected  from  applying  to  the  science  of  mind  those  sound  rules  of  expe- 
rimental philosophy  that  have  undoubtedly  guided  us  to  all  the  splendid 
improvements  in  modem  physics.  From  the  time,  indeed,  thiat  Mr. 
Hume  published  his  treatise  of  human  nature,  down  to  the  latest  specu- 
lations of  Condorcet  and  Mr.  Stewart,  we  have  observed  this  to  be  a 
fiivourite  topic  with  all  metaphysical  writers,  and  that  those  who  have 
differed  in  almost  every  thing  else  have  agreed  in  magnifying  the  import- 
ance of  such  enouiries,  and  in  predicting  the  approach  of  some  striking 
improvement  in  the  manner  of  conducting  them.t 

*  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Reid,  D.D.,  F.RS.  Edinburgh, 
late  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Bv  Dugald 
Stewart,  F.R.  S.  Edinburgh.  Read  at  different  Meetings  of  the  Ro^  Society  of 
Edinbui^.  8vo.  pp.  285.  Edinburgh  and  London,  1803.  —  Vol.  iii.  pag«  272. 
Januanr,  1803. 

f  The  opinions  maintained  in  this  Essay,  on  the  comparative  unimportance  of 
BDetaphjTsiod  enquiries,  elicited  a  clever  rq>ly  from  Dugald  Stewart,  in  the  Pre- 
liminary Dissertation  to  his  Philosophical  Essays.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  in 
their  beautiful  criUoue  on  that  masterly  work,  took  occasion  to  reiterate  their 
sentiments,  and  to  defend  them  with  that  plausibility  of  argument  and  felicity  of 
expression  which  are  the  distinguishing  cnaracteriatics  of  the  eminent  critic  to 
whom  the  article  has  been  ascribed.  A  writer  in  the  Quarterfy  Review,  of  first- 
rate  talent,  entered  the  field  of  controversy,  and  combated,  with  consummate 
skill,  the  positions  of  his  northern  contemporary,  which,  be  conceived,  were  cal- 
culated to  undervalue  the  importance  and  to  discourage  the  study  of  mental 
science.-i^See  Vol.  vL  of  the  Q.  Review,  pa^  d.  A  part  of  the  article  here 
alluded  to  is  embodied  in  the  Appendix  to  this  work. 
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Now,  in  tlicse  Bpeculatioti*,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  those  phi- 
losophers have  been  misled  in  a  considerable  degree  by  a  felse  analogy, 
and  that  their  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  their  favourite  studies  has  leii 
them  to  form  expectations  somewliat  sangnine  and  extravagant,  both  as 
to  their  substantial  uli[ity  and  as  to  the  possibility  of  their  ultimate  im- 
provement. In  reality,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  any  great  advance- 
ment in  our  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  mind  is  to  be  expected  from 
any  improvement  in  the  plan  of  investigation,  or  that  the  condition  of 
mankind  is  likely  to  derive  any  great  benefit  from  the  cultivation  of  this 
interesting  but  abstracted  study. 

inductive  philosophy,  or  that  which  proceeds  upon  tlie  careful  observ- 
ation of  facts,  may  be  applied  to  two  different  classes  of  phenomena.  The 
first  are  those  that  can  be  made  the  subject  of  proper  experiment,  where 
the  substances  are  actually  in  our  power,  and  the  jut^ment  and  artifice  of 
the  enquirer  can  be  effectually  employed  to  arrange  and  combine  them  in 
such  a  way  as  to  disclose  their  most  hidden  properties  and  relations.  The 
other  class  of  phenomena  are  those  that  occur  in  substances  that  are 
placed  altogether  l>eyond  our  reacli,  the  order  and  succession  of  which  wc 
are  generally  unable  to  control,  and  as  to  which  we  can  do  little  more 
than  collect  and  record  the  luws  by  which  they  appear  to  be  governed. 
These  substances  are  not  the  subject  of  experifoeitt,  but  of  observation  ; 
and  the  knowledge  we  may  obtain,  by  carefully  watching  their  variations, 
is  of  a  kind  that  does  not  directly  increase  the  power  which  we  might 
otherwise  have  had  over  them.  It  seems  evident,  however,  that  it  is  prin- 
cipally in  the  former  of  these  departments,  or  the  strict  experimentnl  pht- 
kae^i/,  that  those  splendid  improvements  have  been  made  which  have 
erected  so  vast  a  trophy  to  the  prospective  genius  of  Bacon.  The  astro- 
nomy of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  no  exception  to  this  general  remark :  ail 
diat  mere  observation  could  do  to  determine  the  movements  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  had  been  accomplished  by  the  star-gazers  who  preceded 
him  ;  and  the  law  of  gravitation,  which  he  afterwards  applied  to  the 
planetary  system,  was  first  calculated  and  ascertained  by  experiments  per- 
formed upon  substances  which  were  entirely  at  his  disposal. 

It  will  scarcely  be  denied,  either,  that  it  is  almost  exclusively  to  this 
department  of  experiment  that  Lord  Bacon  has  directed  the  attention  of 
-  tits  followers.  His  fundamental  maxim  is,  that  knowledge  is  power;  and 
tlie  great  problem  which  he  constantly  aims  at  resolving  is,  in  wlial  man- 
ner the  nature  of  any  substance  or  quality  may,  by  experiment,  be  so  de- 
tected and  ascertained  as  to  enable  us  to  manage  it  at  our  pleasure.  The 
greater  part  of  the-V(trKni  OryoMum  accordingly  is  taken  up  with  rules  and 
examples  for  contriving  and  conducting  experiments  ;  and  the  chief  ad- 
vantage which  he  seems  to  have  expected  from  tlie  progress  of  these 
enquiries  appears  to  be  centred  in  the  enlargement  of  man's  dominion 
over  the  material  universe  which  he  inhabits.  To  the  mere  observer, 
therefore,  his  laws  of  pliilosophbing,  except  where  they  are  prohibitory 
laws,  have  but  little  application  ;  and  to  such  an  enquirer,  the  rewards  of 
his  philosophy  scarcely  appear  to  have  been  promised.  It  is  evident,  in- 
deed, that  no  direct  utility  can  result  IVom  the  most  accurate  observation 
of  occurrences  which  we  cannot  control ;  and  that  for  the  uses  to  which 
such  observation  may  afterwards  be  turned  we  are  indebted,  not  so  much 
to  the  observer,  as  to  the  person  who  discovered  the  application.  It  also 
appears  to  be  pretty  evident  tliat,  in  the  art  of  observation  itaelf,  no  very 
ip>eat  or  fundamental  improvement  can  be  expected.  Vigilance  and  ettcn- 
tioit  arc  all  that  can  ever  be  required  in  an  observer ;  and  though  a  talent 
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far  melliodical  cnrai^eiDent  inaj  facilitate  to  others  the  ttudj  of  the  facta 
that  have  been  collected,  it  does  not  appear  how  our  knowledge  of  these 
facts  can  be  increased  by  any  new  method  of  describing  them.  Facts  tliat 
we  are  unable  to  f&odify  or  direct,  in  short,  can  only  be  the  objects  of  ob« 
serration ;  and  obsenration  can  only  inform  us  that  they  exist,  and  tliat 
their  succession  appears  to  be  governed  by  certain  genend  laws. 

In  the  proper  experimental  philosophy,  every  acouisition  of  knowledge 
is  an  increase  of  power ;  because  the  knowledge  is  necessarily  derived 
from  some  intentional  disposition  of  materials  which  we  may  alwayv  com* 
mand  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  philosophy  of  observation,  it  b  merely 
a  gratification  of  our  curiosity.  By  experiment,  too,  we  generally  acuuire 
a  pretty  correct  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  we  proauce, 
as  we  oursehres  distribute  and  arrange  the  circumstances  upon  which  tliey 
depend ;  while  in  matters  of  mere  observation,  the  assignment  of  causes 
must  always  be  in  a  good  degree  conjectural,  inasmuch  as  we  have  no 
means  of  separating  the  preceding  phenomena,  or  deciding,  otherwise 
than  by  analogy,  to  which  of  them  the  succeeding  event  is  to  be  attri- 
buted* 

Now,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  pretty  evident  that  the  phenomena  of  the 
human  mind  are  almost  all  of  the  latter  description.  We  feel,  and  pei^ 
ceive,  and  remember,  without  any  purpose  or  contrivance  of  ours,  and 
have  evidently  no  power  over  the  mechanism  by  which  those  functions 
are  performed.  We  may  observe  and  distinguish  those  operations  of 
mina,  indeed,  with  more  or  less  attention  or  exactness ;  but  we  cannot 
subject  them  to  experiment,  nor  alter  their  nature  by  any  process  of  in« 
vestigation.  We  cannot  decompose  our  perceptions  in  a  crucible,  nor 
divide  our  sensations  with  a  prism ;  nor  can  we,  by  art  and  contrivance, 
produce  any  combination  of^  thoughts  or  emotions,  besides  those  with 
which  all  men  have  been  provided  by  nature.  No  metaphysician  expects 
by  analysis  to  discover  a  new  power,  or  to  excite  a  new  sensation  in  the 
mind,  as  a  chemist  discovers  a  new  earth  or  a  new  metal ;  nor  can  he 
hope,  by  any  process  of  synthesis,  to  exhibit  a  mental  combination  differ- 
ent from  any  that  nature  lias  produced  in  the  minds  of  other  persons. 
The  science  of  metaphysics,  therefore,  depends  upon  observation,  and  not 
upon  experiment;  and  all  reasonings  upon  mind  proceed  accordingly 
upon  a  reference  to  that  general  observation  which  all  men  are  supposed 
to  have  made,  and  not  to  any  particular  experiments  which  are  known 
only  to  the  inventor.  The  province  of  philosophy  in  this  department, 
therefore,  is  the  province  of  observation  only;  and,  in  this  department,  the 
greater  part  of  tnat  code  of  laws  which  Bacon  has  provided  for  the  regu- 
lation of  experimental  induction  is  plainly  without  authority.  In  meta- 
physics, certainly,  knowledge  is  not  power;  and  instead  of  producing  new 
phenomena  to  elucidate  the  old  by  well-contrived  and  well-conducted  ex* 
periments,  the  most  diligent  enquirer  can  do  no  more  than  register  and 
arrange  the  appearances,  which  he  can  neither  account  for  nor  control. 

But  though  our  power  can  in  no  case  be  directly  increased  by  the  most 
vigilant  and  correct  observation,  our  knowledge  may  oflen  be  very  greatly 
extended  by  it.  In  the  science  of  mind,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  sus- 
pect that  this  is  not  the  case.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  it 
seems  necessarily  to  follow,  that  all  men  must  be  practically  familiar  with 
all  the  functions  and  qualities  of  their  minds,  and  with  almost  all  the  laws 
by  which  they  appear  to  be  governed.  Every  one  knows  exactly  what  it 
is  to  perceive  and  to  feel,  to  remember,  imagine,  and  believe ;  and  though 
he  may  not  always  apply  the  words  that  denote  these  operations  with 
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perfect  propriety,  it  is  not  poBsible  to  suppose  that  any  one  is  ignorant  of 
the  things.  Even  those  laws  of  thouf^hl,  or  connections  of  mental  oper- 
ationi  that  are  not  so  commonly  stated  in  words,  appear  to  be  universally 
known,  and  are  found  to  regulate  the  practice  of  those  who  never  thought 
at  enouncing  them  in  an  abstract  proposition.  A  man  who  never  heard 
it  asserted  that  memory  depends  upon  attention,  yet  attends  with  un- 
common care  to  any  thing  tliat  he  wishes  to  remember ;  and  accounts  for 
his  forge tfuiness,  by  acknowledging  that  he  had  paid  no  attention.  A 
groom,  who  never  heard  of  the  association  of  ideas,  feeds  the  young  war- 
horse  to  the  sound  of  a  drum :  and  the  un philosophical  artists  that  tame 
elephants  and  train  dancing  dogs,  proceed  upon  the  same  obvious  and  ad- 
mitted principle.  The  truth  is,  that  as  we  only  know  the  existence  of 
mind  by  the  exercise  of  its  functions  according  to  certain  laws,  it  is  im- 
possible that  any  one  should  ever  discover  or  bring  to  light  any  functions 
or  any  laws  of  which  men  would  admit  the  existence,  unless  they  were 
previously  convinced  of  their  operations  on  themselves.  A  philosopher 
may  be  the  first  to  state  these  laws,  and  to  describe  their  operation  dis- 
tinctly in  words;  but  men  must  be  already  familiarly  acquainted  with 
them  in  reality  before  they  can  assent  to  the  justice  of  his  descriptions. 

For  these  reasons,  we  cannot  help  thinkine  that  the  labours  of  the  me- 
taphysician, instead  of  being  assimilated  to  tliose  of  the  chemist  or  expe- 
rimental philosopher,  might,  with  less  impropriety,  be  compared  to  those 
of  the  grammariani  who  arranges  into  tecnnical  order  the  words  of  a  lan- 
guage which  is  spoken  familiarly  by  all  his  readers ;  or  of  the  artist,  who 
exhibits  to  them  a  correct  map  of  a  district,  with  every  part  of  which 
they  were  previously  acquainted.  We  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
our  own  mrnds]  without  study  or  exertion,  just  as  we  acquire  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  our  native  language,  or  our  native  parish ;  yet  we  cannot, 
without  much  study  and  reflection,  compose  a  grammar  of  the  one,  or  a 
map  of  the  other.  To  arrange  in  correct  order  all  the  particulars  of  our 
practical  knowledge,  and  to  set  down,  without  omission  and  without  dis- 
tortion, every  thing  that  we  actually  know  upon  a  subject,  requires  a 
power  of  abstraction,  recollection,  and  disposition,  that  falls  to  the  lot  of 
but  few.  In  the  science  of  mind,  perhaps,  mote  of  those  qualities  are  re- 
quired than  in  any  other;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true  of  this,  than  of  all 
the  rest,  that  the  materials  of  the  description  must  always  be  derived 
from  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  subject, — that  nothing  can  be  set 
down  technically  that  was  not  practically  known, — and  that  no  substantbl 
addition  is  made  to  our  knowleilge  by  a  scientific  distribution  of  its  parti- 
culars Alter  such  a  systematic  arrangement  has  been  introduced,  and  a 
correct  nomenclature  applied,  we  may  indeed  conceive  more  clearly,  and 
will  certainly  describe  more  justly,  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  informa- 
tion ;  but  our  information  itself  is  not  really  increased,  and  the  conscious- 
ness by  which  we  are  supplied  with  all  the  materials  of  our  reflections 
does  not  become  more  productive  by  this  disposition  of  its  contributions. 

But  though  we  have  been  induced  in  this  way  to  express  our  scepti- 
cism, both  as  to  the  probable  improvement  and  practical  utility  of  meta- 
physical spec  Illation  s.  we  would  by  no  means  be  understood  as  having  as- 
serted tliat  these  studies  are  absolutely  without  interest  or  importance. 
With  regard  to  perception,  indeed,  and  some  of  the  other  primary  func- 
tions of  mind,  it  seems  now  to  be  admitted,  that  philosophy  can  be  of  no 
use  to  us,  and  that  the  profoundest  reasonings  lead  us  back  to  ttie  creed 
and  tho  i^iorancc  of  the  vulgar.  As  to  the  laws  of  association,  howeveri,, 
e  It  somc»hai  different :  instances  of  the  application  of  si 
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are  indeed  ftmiluur  to  ererj  onet  and  there  are  few  who  do  not  of  thenw 
seWes  arrhre  at  tome  imperfect  conception  of  their  general  limits  and  ap- 
plication; hut  that  thej  are  sooner  learned,  and  more  steadily  and  exten- 
sively apfrfied,  when  our  observations  are  assisted  by  the  lessons  of  a 
Judicious  instructor,  seems  scarcely  to  admit  of  doubt :  and  though  there 
are  no  errors  of  ojunion,  perhaps,  that  may  not  be  corrected  without  the 
help  of  metaphysical  principles,  it  cannot  be  disputed,  that  an  habitual 
acquaintance  with  these  principles  leads  us  more  directly  to  the  source 
of  such  errors,  and  enables  us  more  readily  to  explain  and  correct  some 
of  the  most  formidable  aberrations  o€  human  understanding.  AfU>r  all, 
perhaps,  the  chief  value  of  such  speculations  will  be  found  to  consist  in 
the  exercise  which  they  afford  to  the  faculties,  and  the  delight  which  is 
produced  by  the  consciousness  of  intellectual  exertion.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject we  gladly  borrow  from  Mr.  Stewart  the  following  admirable  quot- 
ations:— 

**  An  author  well  qualified  to  iudge,  from  his  own  experience,  of  whatever  con- 
daces  to  invi^rate  or  to  embelliah  the  understanding,  has  beautifully  remarked, 
that  '  by  turnmg  the  soul  inward  on  itself,  its  forces  are  concentred,  and  are  fitted 
for  stronger  and  bolder  flights  of  science ;  and  that,  in  such  pursuits,  whether  we 
take,  or  whether  we  lose  the  game,  the  chase  is  certainly  of  service.'  in  this 
respect,  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  (abstracting  entirely  frrim  that  pre-eminence 
which  belongs  to  it  m  consequence  of  its  practical  applications)  nuiy  claim  a  distin- 
guished rank  among  those  preparatory  disciplines,  which  another  writer  of  equal 
talents  has  happily  compared  to  ^  the  crops  which  are  raised,  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  harvest,  but  to  be  ploughed  in  as  a  dressing  to  the  land.*  '* —  P.  166,  167. 

In  following  out  his  observations  on  the  scope  and  spirit  of  Dr.  Reid*s 
philosophy,  Mr.  Stewart  does  not  present  his  readers  with  any  general 
outline  or  summary  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  by  which  it  is  principally 
distinguished.  This  part  of  the  book,  indeed,  appears  to  be  addressed 
almost  exclusively  to  those  who  are  in  some  degree  initiated  in  the  studies 
of  which  it  treats,  and  consists  of  a  vindication  of  Dr.  Retd's  philosophy 
from  the  most  important  objections  that  had  been  proposed  to  it  by  his 
antagonists.  The  first  is  made  by  the  materialist,  and  is  directed  against 
the  gratuitous  assumption  of  the  existence  of  mind.  To  this  Mr.  Stewart 
answers,  with  irresistible  force,  that  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Reid  has  in 
reality  no  concern  with  the  theories  that  may  be  formed  as  to  the  cauMs 
of  our  mental  operations,  but  is  entirely  confined  to  the  investigation  of 
those  phenomena  which  are  known  to  us  by  internal  consciousness,  and 
not  by  external  perception.  On  the  theory  of  materialism  itself  he  makes 
some  admirable  observations ;  and,  afler  having  stated  the  perceptible  im- 
provement that  has  lately  taken  place  in  the  method  of  considering  those 
mtellectual  phenomena,  he  concludes  with  the  following  judicious  and 
eloquent  observations :  — 

**  The  authors  who  form  the  most  conspicuous  exceptions  to  this  gradual  pro- 
gress consist  chiefly  of  men  whose  errors  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  by  the  prc^ 
judices  connected  with  their  circumscribed  habits  of  observation  and  enquiry ; — of 
Physiologists^  accustomed  to  attend  to  that  part  alone  of  the  human  frame  which 
the  knife  of  the  Anatomist  can  lay  open; — or  of  Chemists,  who  enter  on  the  ana- 
lyuB  of  Thought  fresh  from  the  daM>mpositions  of  the  laboratory,  carrying  into  the 
Theory  of  Blmd  itself  (what  Bacon  expressively  calls)  '  the  smoke  and  tarnish  of 
the  furnace.*  Of  the  value  of  such  pursuits,  none  can  think  more  highly  thiin  my- 
self; but  I  must  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  the  most  distinguished  pre-eniincnce 
in  them  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  capacity  of  collected  and  abstracted  reflection, 
or  an  understanding  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  early  association  and  the  illusions 
of  popular  language.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  Cicero,  when  he  ascribes  to  those  who 
possess  these  advantages  a  more  than  ordinary  vigour  of  intellect :  '  Magm  ctt  inr 
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gmM  rrcopnrr  inerilna  a  teruiliut,  el  couilitlrmem  a  corUHrtadine  aMuerrir'  I  would 
only  ctidin  for  ihcm  (he  mcril  of  pntienl  anil  cuutiuus  reoesrch ;  und  would  exact 
from  their  aDtagouitits  the  huiiic  ijiiali&catioiiB  —  F.  1 10,  III. 

The  second  great  objection  that  has  been  made  to  the  iloctrine«  of  Dr. 
Reid  ia,  that  tliey  tend  to  damp  the  ardour  of  pliilosophical  curiosity,  by 
stating  as  ultimate  facts  man;  phenomena  whici)  might  be  resolved  into 
simpler  principles,  aud  perplex  the  science  of  mind  with  an  unnecessary 
multitude  of  internal  and  unaccountable  properties.*  It  is  certainly 
better  to  damp  the  ardour  of  philosophers,  by  exposing  their  errors  and 
convincing  them  of  iheir  ignorance,  than  to  gratify  it  by  subscribing  to 
their  blunders.  It  is  one  step  towards  a  true  explunalion  of  any  pheno- 
menon, tu  expose  the  fallacy  of  an  erroneous  one :  and  though  the  con- 
templation of  our  failures  may' render  us  more  diffident  of  success,  it  will 
probably  teach  us  some  lessons  that  are  far  from  diminishing  our  chance 
of  obtaining  it.  To  the  charge  of  multiplying  unnecessarily  the  original 
and  instinctive  principles  of  our  nature,  Mr.  Stewart  has  not  made  quite 
so  satisfactory  an  answer.  Tlie  greater  part  of  what  he  says,  indeed, 
upon  this  subject,  ia  rather  an  apology  fur  Dr.  Reid  than  a  complete  jus- 
tification of  him.  In  his  classilicalioa  of  the  active  powers,  he  admits 
that  Dr.  Reid  has  multiplied,  without  necessity,  the  number  of  our  original 
affections,  and  that,  in  the  other  parts  of  his  doctrine,  he  has  manifested 
a  leaning  to  tlic  same  extreme.  It  would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  if 
Mr.  Stewart  had  rested  the  defence  of  hb  author  upon  those  concessions, 
and  upon  the  general  reasoning  with  which  they  are  very  skilfully  associ- 
ated, to  prove  the  superior  safely  and  prudence  of  this  tardiness  to  gene~ 
ralise  and  assimilate;  for,  with  all  our  deference  ipt  tlie  talents  of  ihe 
author,  we  find  it  impossible  to  agree  with  him  in  those  particular  in- 
stances in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  eXj>ose  the  injustice  of  the  ac- 
cusation. After  all  that  Mr.  Stewart  has  said,  we  i:an  still  see  no  reason 
for  admitting  a  principle  of  credulity,  or  a  principle  of  veracity,  in  human 
nature ;  nor  can  we  discover  any  sort  of  evidence  for  the  exislunce  of  an 
instinctive  power  of  interpreting  natural  signs. 

Dr.  Reia's  only  reason  for  maintaining  that  the  belief  we  commonly 
give  to  the  testimony  of  others  is  not  derived  from  reasoning  and  ex- 
perience, is,  that  this  credulity  Is  more  apparent  and  excessive  In  children, 
than  in  those  whose  experience  and  reason  is  mature.  Now,  to  this  it 
seems  obvious  to  answer,  that  tlie  experience  of  children,  though  not 
extensive,  is  almost  always  entirely  unij'vrm  in  favour  of  the  veracity 
of  those  about  them.  There  can  scarcely  be  any  temptation  to  utter 
tiilsehood  to  an  infant:  and  even  If  that  should  happen,  there  is  seldom 
such  a  degree  of  memory  or  attention  as  would  be  necessary  for  its  de- 
tection. In  all  cases  besides,  it  is  admitted  that  children  learn  the  general 
rule  before  tliey  begin  to  attend  to  the  exceptions;  and  it  will  not  be 
dented  that  the  general  rule  is,  that  there  is  a  connexion  between  the 
assertions  of  mankind  and  the  realities  of  which  tliey  are  speaking.  False- 
hood Is  like  those  irregularities  in  the  construction  of  a  language,  which 
children  always  overlook  for  the  sake  of  the  general  analogy. 

The  principle  of  tnracity  is  in  the  same  situation.  Men  speak  and 
assvrt,  in  order  to  accomplish  some  purpose  :  but  if  tliey  did  not  generally 
\ivik  truth,  their  assertions  would  answer  no  purpose  at  all  —  not  even 
liat  of  deception.     Tu  speak  falsehood,  ton,  even  if  we  could  suppose  it 

•  Vie  hnve  here  cliuntcd  under  one  hcu)  the  otijcctions  which  Mr.  Stcv 
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to  be  done  withoat  a  motiTey  reqoirei  a  certain  eserdse  of  imaffiii' 
ation  and  the  inTentire  (acultiei,  which  is  not  without  labour:  truth  it 
suggested  spontaneously,  not  by  the  principle  of  veracity,  but  by  our 
consciousness  and  memory.  Even  if  we  were  not  rational  creatures, 
therefore,  but  spoke  merely  as  a  conseouence  of  our  sensations,  we  would 
speak  truth  much  ofVener  than  falsehood ;  but  being  rational,  and  address- 
ing ourselves  to  other  beings  with  a  view  of  influencing  their  conduct  or 
opinion,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  that  we  must  almost  always 
speak  truth :  even  the  principle  of  credulity  would  not  otherwise  be  sum- 
cient  to  render  it  worth  while  for  us  to  speak  at  all. 

With  regard  to  the  principle  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  interpret  the 
natural  signs  of  the  passions,  ami  of  other  connected  events,  we  cannot 
help  entertaining  a  similar  scepticism.  There  is  no  evidence,  we  think, 
for  the  existence  of  such  a  principle,  and  all  the  phenomena  may  be  solved 
by  the  help  o€  memory  and  the  association  of  ideas.  The  '  inductive 
principle'  is  very  nearly  in  the  same  predicament;  though  the  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  argument  that  might  be  maintained  upon  that  subject 
would  occupy  more  room  than  we  can  now  spare. 

After  some  very  excellent  observations  on  the  nature  and  the  functions 
of  instinct,  Mr.  Stewart  proceeds  to  consider,  as  the  last  great  objection 
to  Dr.  Reid*8  philosophy,  the  alleged  tendency  of  his  doctrines,  on  the 
subject  of  common  tense^  to  sanction  an  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the 
learned  to  the  voice  of  the  multitude.  Mr.  Stewart,  with  great  candour, 
admits  that  the  phrase  was  unluckily  chosen,  and  that  it  has  not  always 
been  employed  with  perfect  accuracy,  either  by  Dr.  Reid  or  his  followers ; 
but  he  maintains,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  truths  which  Dr.  Reid  has 
referred  to  this  authority,  are  in  reality  originally  and  unaccountably  im- 
pressed on  the  human  understanding,  and  are  necessarily  implied  in  the 
greater  part  of  its  operations.  These,  he  says,  may  be  better  denomi- 
nated, **  Fundamental  laws  of  belief;  *'  and  he  exempli6es  them  by  such 
propositions  as  the  following :  '*  I  am  the  same  person  to-dav  that  I  was 
yesterday. — The  material  world  has  a  real  existence. — The  niture  course 
of  nature  will  resemble  the  past."  We  shall  have  occasion  immediately 
to  offer  a  few  observations  on  some  of  these  propositions. 

With  these  observations  Mr.  Stewart  concludes  his  defence  of  Dr.  Reid's 
philosophy :  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  was  room  for  a  farther 
vindication,  and  that  some  objections  may  be  stated  to  the  system  in 
question,  as  formidable  as  any  of  those  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  endea- 
voured to  obviate.  We  shall  allude  very  shortly  to  those  that  appear 
:he  most  obvious  and  important.  Dr.  Reid*s  great  achievement  was  un- 
loubtedly  the  subversion  of  the  ideal  system,  or  the  confutation  of  that 
hypothesis  which  represents  the  immediate  objects  of  the  mind  in  per- 
ception, as  certain  imagt$  or  pictures  of  external  objects  conveyed  by  the 
senses  to  the  sensorium.  This  part  of  his  task,  it  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  he  has  performed  with  exemplary  diligence  and  complete 
success :  but  we  are  by  no  means  so  entirely  satisfied  with  tlie  uses  he 
has  attempted  to  make  of  his  victory.  After  considering  the  subject 
with  some  attention,  we  must  confess  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  per- 
ceive how  the  destruction  of  the  ideal  theory  can  be  held  as  a  deiaon- 
stration  of  the  real  existence  of  matter,  or  a  confutation  of  all  those 
reasonings  which  have  brought  into  question  the  popular  faith  upon  this 
subject.  The  theory  of  images  and  pictures,  in  fact,  was  in  its  original 
state  more  closely  connected  with  the  supposition  of  a  real  material  pro- 
totype, than  the  theory  of  direct  perception ;  and  the  sceptical  doub^ 
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that  have  since  been  aiiggeBted  appeiir  to  us  to  be  by  no  means  exclusively 
applicable  to  the  furnier  hypothesis,  lie  who  believes  thnt  certain  forms 
or  Images  are  actually  transmitted  through  tlie  organs  of  sense  to  the 
raind,  must  believe,  at  least,  in  the  reality  of  the  organs  and  the  images, 
and  probably  in  their  origin  from  real  external  existences.  lie  who  is 
contented  with  stating  that  he  is  conscious  of  certain  sensations  and  per- 
ceptions,  by  no  means  assumes  the  independent  existence  of  matter,  and 
gives  a  safer  account  of  the  phenomena  than  the  idealist. 

Dr.  Reid's  sole  argument  for  the  real  existence  of  a  materia!  world,  is 
founded  on  the  irresistible  belief  of  it  that  is  implied  in  perception  and 
memory  ;  a  belief,  the  foundations  of  which  he  seems  to  tliink  it  would  be 
something  more  than  absurd  to  call  in  question.  Now,  the  reality  of  this 
general  persuasion  or  belief  no  one  ever  attempted  to  deny.  The  question 
IS  only  about  its  justness  or  truth.  It  is  conceivable,  certainly,  in  every 
case,  that  our  belief  should  be  erroneous;  and  tliere  can  be  nothing 
-ubsurd  in  suggesting  reasons  for  doubting  of  its  conformity  with  truth. 
The  obstinacy  of  our  belief  in  this  instance,  and  its  constant  recurrence, 
even  after  all  our  endeavours  to  familiarise  ourselves  with  the  objections 
that  have  been  made  to  it,  are  not  absolutely  without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  human  faculties.  All  children  believe  that  the  earth  is  at  rest,  and 
that  the  sun  and  the  fixed  stars  perform  a  diurnal  revolution  round  it. 
They  also  believe  that  the  place  which  they  occupy  on  tlie  surface  is 
absolutely  the  uppermost,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  surface 
must  be  suspended  in  an  inverted  position.  Now,  of  tliis  universal, 
practical,  and  irresistible  belief,  all  persons  of  education  are  easily  dis- 
abused in  speculation,  though  it  influences  their  ordinary  language,  and 
continues,  in  fact,  to  be  the  habitual  impression  of  their  minds.  In  the 
same  way,  a  Berkleian  might  admit  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  illusions 
of  sense,  although  his  speculative  reason  were  sufficiently  convinced  of 
their  fallacy. 

The  phenomena  of  dreaming  and  of  delirium,  however,  appear  to  afford 
a  sort  of  experimetttum  cruets  to  demonstrate  that  a  real  external  existence 
b  not  neccs^iary  to  produce  sensation  and  perception  in  the  hunian  mind. 
Is  it  utterly  absurd  and  ridiculous  to  maintain,  that  all  the  objects  of  our 
thoughts  may  be  "  such  stuff' as  dreams  are  made  of?"  or  that  the  uni- 
formity of  Nature  gives  us  some  reason  to  presume,  that  the  perceptions 
of  maniacs  and  of  rational  men  arc  manufactured,  like  their  organs,  out 
of  the  same  materials?  There  is  a  species  of  insanity  known  among 
medical  men  by  the  epithet  notional,  in  which  there  is  frequently  no 
general  depravation  of  the  reasoning  and  judging  faculties,  but  where  Ihc 
disease  consists  entirely  in  the  )>atient  mistaking  the  objects  o\'  his  thought 
or  imagination  for  real  and  present  existences.  The  error  of  his  per- 
ceptions, in  such  a  case,  is  only  detected  by  comparing  them  with  the 
perceptions  of  other  people  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  has  just  the  same 
reason  to  impute  error  to  them,  as  they  can  have  individually  for  imputing 
it  to  him.  The  majority,  indeed,  necessarily  carries  the  point  as  to  all 
practical  consequences ;  but  is  there  any  absurdity  in  alleging  that  we 
have  no  internal,  infallible,  and  necessary  assurance  of  that  in  which  the 
internal  conviction  of  an  individual  must  be  supported,  and  may  be  over- 
ruled by  the  testimony  of  his  fellow-creatures  i 

Dr.  lleid  has  himself  admitted,  that  "  we  might  probably  have  been  so 
made,  as  to  have  all  the  perceptions  and  sensations  which  we  now  have, 
without  any  impression  on  our  bodily  organs  at  all."  It  is  surely  alto- 
gether as  reatonoble  to  say  that  we  might  have  had  all  tliose  jierceptions. 
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without  the  aid  or  iotenrention  of  anj  material  existence  at  alL  Those 
perceptions  might  still  have  been  accompanied  with  a  belief,  too,  that 
would  not  have  been  less  universal  or  irresistible  for  being  utterly  without 
a  foundation  in  reality.  In  short,  our  perceptions  can  never  afford  any 
complete  or  irrefragable  proof  of  the  real  existence  of  external  things ; 
because  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  we  might  have  such  perceptions 
without  them.  V/e  do  not  know,  therefore,  with  certainty,  that  our  per- 
ceptions are  ever  produced  by  external  objects ;  and  in  the  cases  to  which 
we  have  just  alluaed,  we  find  perception  and  its  concomitant  belief,  where 
we  do  know  with  certainty  that  it  is  noi  produced  by  any  external  ex- 
istence. 

It  has  been  said,  however,  that  we  have  the  same  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  the  material  world  as  for  that  of  our  own  thoughts  or  con- 
ceptions ;  as  we  have  no  reason  for  believing  in  the  latter,  but  that  we 
cannot  help  it ;  which  is  eoually  true  of  the  former.  Now,  this  appears 
to  us  to  be  very  inaccurately  argued.  Whatever  we  doubt,  and  whatever 
we  prove,  we  must  plainly  begin  with  consciousness :  that  alone  is  certain 
— aJl  the  rest  is  inference.  Does  Dr.  Iteid  mean  to  assert,  that  our  per- 
ception of  external  objects  is  not  a  necessary  preliminary  to  any  proof 
of  their  reality,  or  that  our  belief  in  their  reality  is  not  founded  upon  our 
consciousness  of  perceiving  them  ?  Our  perceptions,  then,  and  not  the 
existence  of  their  objects,  is  what  we  cannot  help  believing ;  and  it  would 
be  nearly  as  reasonable  to  say  that  we  must  take  all  our  dreams  for 
realities,  because  we  cannot  doubt  that  we  dream,  as  it  is  to  assert  that 
we  have  the  same  evidence  for  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  as  for 
the  existence  of  the  sensations  by  which  it  is  suggested  to  our  minds. 

We  dare  not  venture  farther  into  this  subiect ;  yet  we  cannot  abandon 
it  without  observing,  that  the  question  is  entirely  a  matter  of  philosophical 
and  abstract  speculation ;  and  that  by  far  the  most  reprehensible  passages 
in  Dr.  Reid*s  writings,  are  those  in  which  he  has  represented  it  as  other- 
wise. When  we  consider,  indeed,  the  exemplary  candour,  and  temper, 
and  modesty,  with  which  this  excellent  man  has  conducted  the  whole  of 
his  speculations,  we  cannot  help  wondeAng  that  he  should  ever  have  for- 
gotten himself  so  far  as  to  descend  to  the  vulgar  raillery  which  he  has 
addressed,  instead  of  argument,  to  the  abettors  of  the  Berkleian  hypo- 
thesis. The  old  joke,  of  the  sceptical  philosophers  running  tlieir  noses 
against  posts,  tumbling  into  kennels,  and  being  sent  to  a  madhouse,  is 
repeated  at  least  ten  times  in  different  parts  of  Dr.  Reid*s  publications,  and 
really  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  an  objection  not  less  forcible  than 
facetious.  Yet  Dr.  Rcid  surely  could  not  be  ignorant,  that  those  who 
have  questioned  the  reality  of  a  material  universe,  never  affected  to  have 
perceptions,  ideas,  and  sensations  of  a  different  nature  from  other  people. 
The  debate  was  merely  about  the  origin  of  these  sensations,  and  could 
not  possibly  affect  the  conduct  or  feelings  of  the  individual.  The  sceptic, 
therefore,  who  has  been  taught  by  experience  that  certain  perceptions 
are  connected  with  unpleasant  sensations,  will  avoid  the  occasions  of  them 
as  carefully  as  those  who  look  upon  the  objects  of  their  perceptions  as  ex- 
ternal realities.  Notions  and  sensations  he  cannot  deny  to  exist;  and 
this  limited  faith  will  regulate  his  conduct  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  more  extensive  creed  of  his  antagonists.  We  are  persuaded  that 
Mr.  Stewart  would  reject  the  aid  of  such  an  argument  for  the  existence 
of  an  external  world. 

The  unexpected  len^^  to  wliich  these  observations  have  extended, 
deters  us  from  prosecutmg  any  farther  our  remarks  on  Dr.  Reid*s  philo-t 
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Sophy.  The  other  points  in  which  it  appears  to  us  tliat  lie  has  left  hin 
system  vulnerable,  are,  his  explanation  of  our  idea  of  cause  aiid  effect,  and 
his  speculations  on  the  question  of  liberty  and  neceuity.  In  the  furmer, 
we  cannot  help  thinking-  that  he  lias  dogmatised,  with  a  degree  of  con- 
fidence which  IS  scarcely  justified  by  the  cogency  of  his  arguments,  and 
has  endeavoured  to  draw  ridicule  on  the  reasoning  of  his  antagonists,  by 
illustrations  that  are  utterly  inapplicable.  In  the  latter,  he  has  made 
something  more  than  a  just  use  of  the  prejudices  of  men  and  the  ambi- 
guity of  language,  and  has  more  than  once  been  guilty,  if  we  be  not 
mistaken,  of  what,  in  a  less  -respectable  author,  we  should  nut  have 
scrupled  to  call  the  most  palpable  sophistry.  We  are  glad  that  our  duty 
does  not  require  us  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  this  very  perplexing 
controversy ;  though  we  may  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  it  is  somewhat 
extraordinary  to  find  the  dependence  of  human  actions  on  motives  so 
positively  denied  by  those  very  philosophers  with  whom  the  doctrine  of 
■  ^  jj  of  sudi  high  authority. 
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In  the  second  part  of  the  Preliminary  Dissertation,  we  will  confess 
that  we  take  a  lively  interest ;  as  Mr.  Stewart  has  there  taken  occasion 
to  make  a  formal  reply  to  some  of  our  hasty  speculations^  and  has  done 
us  the  honour  of  embodying  several  of  our  transitory  pages  in  this  en- 
during volume.  If  we  were  at  liberty  to  yield  to  the  common  weaknesses 
of  authors,  we  should  probably  be  tempted  to  defend  ourselves  in  a  lung 
dissertation;  but  we  know  too  well  what  is  due  to  our  readers  and  to  the 
public,  to  think  of  engaging  any  considerable  share  of  their  attention  with 
a  controversy  which  may  be  considered  in  some  measure  as  personal  lo 
ourselves;  and  therefore,  however  honourable  we  think  it,  to  be  thus 
singled  out  for  equal  combat  by  such  an  antagonist,  we  sliall  put  what 
we  have  to  say  within  a  very  narrow  compass. 

The  observations  to  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  here  condescended  lo  re- 
ply occur  in  an  early  Number  of  our  publication  f,  and  were  intended  to 
show,  that  as  mind  was  not  the  proper  subject  of  experiment,  but  of  ob- 
nervatimt,  so  there  could  be  no  very  close  analogy  between  the  rules  of 
metaphysical  investigation,  and  the  most  approved  methods  of  cn(]uiry  as 
to  those  physical  substances  which  are  subjected  to  our  disposal  and  con- 
trol ;  —  that  as  all  the  facts  with  regard  to  mind  must  be  derived  from 

•  Vol.  %ra.  pape  173.     November,  IBIO. 

f  See  an  able  review  of  Slewnrt's  Life  of  Reid,  vol,  iu.  page  269,  &c.  That  the 
miller  may  clearly  understand  the  nature  of  the  conlroversy  between  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  and  the  distinguished  author  of  the  Philosophical  Essays,  he 
■liould  peruse  the  whole  of  the  second  ehnpier  of  the  Preliminary  Disserlstion  tu 
that  work,  page  SC,  &c,,  which  was  intended  as  a  reply  lo  the  obscrvuliona  of  the 
critic  in  his  strictures  upon  Rcid's  Philosophy. 
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previous  and  unhrertal  consciousness,  it  was  di£Bcult  to  see  how  any 
arrangement  of  them  could  add  to  our  substantial  knowledge ;  and  that 
there  was,  therefore,  no  reason  either  to  expect  discoveries  in  this  branch 
of  science,  or  to  look  to  it  for  any  real  augmentation  of  our  power. 
The  aimiment  upon  this  head  was  summed  up  in  the  following  passage, 
which  Mr.  Stewart  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  quote  in  the  Disser- 
tation before  us,  though  it  was  certainly  intended  to  contain  that  ultimate 
view  6f  the  subject,  by  which  we  were  most  willing  to  abide,  and  most 
desirous  to  be  tned. 

**  For  these  reasons,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  labours  of  the  mctaphy- 
rictan,  instead  d  being  assimilated  to  those  of  the  chemist  or  experimental  pnilo- 
sopher,  m^t,  with  less  iinproprietv,  be  compared  to  those  of  the  Grammarian, 
who  arranges  into  technical  order  the  wordu  of  a  lancuaj^  which  is  spoken  fami- 
liarly by  all  his  readem ;  or  of  the  Geographer,  who  exnibits  to  them  a  correct  map 
of  a  district,  with  every  part  of  which  they  were  previously  acquainted.  We  ac- 
quire a  perfect  knowledge  of  our  own  minds  without  study  or  exertion,  just  as  we 
acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  our  native  language  or  our  native  parish ;  yet  we 
cannot,  without  much  study  and  reflection,  compose  a  grammar  of  the  one,  or  a 
map  of  the  other.  To  arrange  in  correct  order  all  the  particulars  of  our  practical 
knowledge,  and  to  set  down,  without  omission  and  without  distortion,  ever}*  thing 
that  we  actually  know  upon  a  subject,  requires  a  power  of  abstraction,  recollection, 
and  disposition,  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  but  few.  In  the  science  of  mind,  perhaps, 
more  of  those  qualities  are  recjuired  than  in  any  other;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true 
of  this  than  of  all  the  rest,  that  the  materials  of  the  description  must  always  be 
derived  from  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  subject, — that  nothing  can  be  set 
down  technically  that  was  not  practically  known, — and  that  no  substantial  addition 
is  made  to  our  knowledge  by  a  scientific  distribution  of  its  particulars.  AfVer  such 
a  systematic  arrangement  has  been  introduced  and  a  correct  nomenclature  applied, 
we  may  indeed  conceive  more  cleariy,  and  vrill  certainly  describe  more  justly,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  our  information ;  but  our  information  ittgM  is  not  really  in- 
creased ;  and  the  consciousness  by  which  we  are  supplied  with  all  the  materials  of 
our  reflections,  does  not  become  more  productive  by  this  dispositioa  of  its  contri- 
butions.*' 

With  regard  to  perception  and  the  other  primary  functions  of  mind,  it 
was  added,  that  this  doctrine  seemed  to  holci  without  any  limitation ;  and 
as  to  the  associating  principle,  while  it  was  admitted  that  the  case  was 
somewhat  different,  it  was  observed,  that  all  men  were  in  reality  aware  of 
its  existence,  and  acted  upon  it  in  all  practical  cases,  though  they  might 
never  have  made  its  laws  a  subject  of  reflection,  nor  ever  stated  its 
general  phenomena  in  the  form  of  an  abstract  proposition. 

To  all  this  Mr.  Stewart  proceeds  to  answer,  by  observing,  thai  the 
distinction  between  experiment  and  observation  is  really  of  no  import- 
ance whatever,  in  reference  to  this  argument ;  because  experiments  are 
merely  phenomena  that  are  observed ;  and  the  inferences  and  generalis- 
ations that  are  deduced  from  the  observation  of  spontan^us  phenomena, 
are  just  of  the  same  sort  with  those  that  are  inrerred  from  experiment, 
and  afford  equally  certain  grounds  of  conclusion,  provided  they  be  suffi- 
ciently numerous  and  consistent.  The  justice  of  the  last  general  propo- 
sition we  do  not  mean  to  dispute ;  and  assuredly,  if  any  thing  inconsistent 
with  it  is  to  be  found  in  our  former  speculations,  it  must  have  arisen  from 
that  haste  and  inadvertence  which,  we  make  no  doubt,  have  oflen  be- 
trayed us  into  still  greater  errors.  But  it  is  very  far  from  following  from 
this,  that  there  is  not  a  very  material  difference  between  experiment  and 
observation ;  or  that  the  philosophy  of  mind  is  not  necessarily  restrained 
within  very  narrow  limits,  in  consequence  of  that  distinction.  Substances 
which  are  in  our  power  are  the  ofa^cts  of  experiment ;  those  which  are 
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not  in  our  power,  of  observation  only.  With  regard  to  the  former,  it  is 
obvious  that,  by  we  II- cent  rived  experiments,  we  may  discover  many 
things  that  could  never  be  discloBed  by  any  length  of  observation.  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  an  attentive  observer  may,  indeed,  see  more  in  them 
than  strikes  the  eye  of  a  uireless  spectator;  but  he  can  see  nothing  that 
may  not  be  seen  by  every  body ;  and,  in  cases  where  the  appearances  are 
very  few,  or  very  interesting,  the  chance  is,  that  he  dof-i  see  nothing 
more,  — and  that  all  that  is  left  to  philosophy  is,  to  distioguish  them  into 
classex,  and  to  fit  them  with  appropriate  appellations.  Now,  mind,  we 
liumbly  conceive,  considered  as  a  subject  of  investigation,  is  the  subject 
of  observation  only;  and  is  known  nearly  as  well  by  all  men,  as  by  those 
who  have  most  diligently  studied  its  phenomena.  "  We  cannot  decom- 
pose our  sensations,"  we  furmerly  observed,  "  in  a  crucible,  nor  divide 
our  perceptions  with  a  prism."  The  metaphor  was  something  violent ; 
but  the  meaning  obviously  was,  that  we  cannot  subject  those  faculties  to 
any  analogous  process,  nor  discover  more  of  their  nature  than  conscious- 
ness has  taught  all  the  beings  who  possess  them.  Is  it  a  satisfactory 
answer,  then,  for  Mr.  Stewart  to  say,  that  via  may  analyse  them  by  re- 
flection and  attention,  and  otlier  instruments  better  suited  than  prisms  or 
crucibles  to  the  intellectual  laboratory  which  furnishes  their  materials  ? 
Our  reply  is,  that  we  cannot  analyse  them  at  all ;  and  can  never  know 
more  of  them  than  has  always  been  luiown  to  all  to  whom  they  had  been 
imparted;  and  that  for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  truth  of  every  thing 
that  is  said  with  regard  to  the  mind  can  be  determined  by  an  appeal  to 
consciousness  alone,  and  would  not  be  even  intelligible,  if  it  informed 
men  of  any  tiling  that  they  did  not  previously  feel  to  be  true. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  experiments  to  which  Mr,  Stewart  alludes,  as 
having  helped  to  explain  the  means  by  which  the  eye  judges  of  distances 
and  magnitudes,  these,  we  must  observe,  are,  according  to  our  concep- 
tion, very  clearly  experiments,  not  upon  mtnd,  but  upon  matter ;  and  are 
only  entitled  to  that  name  at  all,  in  so  far  as  they  are  carried  on  by  means 
of  the  power  we  possess  of  disposing  certain  pieces  of  matter  in  certain 
masses  and  intervals.  Strictly  considered,  they  are  optical  experiments 
on  the  effects  produced  by  distance  on  the  appearance  of  bodies  ;  and  are 
nearly  akin  to  experiments  on  the  effects  produced  on  their  appearance 
by  the  interposition  of  media  of  different  refracting  powers,  whether  in 
the  shape  of  prisms,  or  in  any  other  shape.  At  all  events,  they  certainly 
are  not  investigations  carried  on  solely  by  attending  to  the  subjects  of 
our  consciousness,  which  is  Mr.  Stewart's  own  definition  of  the  business 
of  the  philosophy  of  mind. 

In  answer  to  our  remark,  that  "  no  metaphysician  expects,  by 
analysis,  to  discover  a  new  power,  or  to  excite  a  new  sensation  in  the 
mind,  OS  the  chemist  discovers  a  new  earth  or  a  new  metal,"  Mr.  Stewart 
it  pleased  to  observe  — 

"  That  it  is  no  more  applicable  to  thcanotoiByofthembd,  than  iDlheanaiomy 
of  the  bodv.  After  all  the  researches  of  physiologists  on  thia  last  subject,  both  in 
the  way  ot  observation  and  of  experiment,  no  discovery  has  yet  been  made  of  a 
new  oreau,  either  of  power  or  of  pleasure,  or  even  of  the  means  of  adding  a  cubit 
to  the  human  stature;  but  it  does  not  ttiercfore  follow  that  these  researches  are 
useless.  By  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  his  own  internal  stracmre,  they  increase 
the  power  of  nion  m  that  way  in  which  alone  they  profess  to  increase  it.  They 
(urnuh  him  with  resources  for  remedying  many  of  the  accidents  to  which  his  health 
and  bis  Ule  are  liable;  for  recovering,  m  some  cases,  those  active  powers  which 
disease  has  deatroyed  or  impaired ;  and,  in  others,  by  ^viog  sight  to  the  blind,  and 
hearing  to  the  deaf,  for  awakening  powers  of  perception  which  were  dormant  be- 
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fiire.  Horattst  we  ofcrlook  what  thej  hare  contribated,  in  oonjimctioa  with  the 
arts  of  the  opddan  and  of  the  mechanist,  to  extend  the  iphere  of  thote  tenaesy  and 
to  proJoog  tneir  duration.**     PreHm.  DUt.  p.  xlvL  zlvii. 

Now,  ingenious  and  elegant  as  this  paraliel  must  be  admitted  to  be,  we 
cannot  help  regarding  it  as  utterly  fallacious,  for  this  simple  reason  — 
that  the  business  of  anatomy  is  to  fay  open,  with  the  knife,  the  secrets  of 
that  internal  structure,  which  could  never  otherwise  be  apparent  to  the 
keenest  eye ;  while  the  metaphysical  enquirer  can  disclose  nothing  of 
which  all  his  pupils  are  not  previously  aware.  There  is  no  opaque  skin* 
m  short,  on  the  mind,  to  conceal  its  interior  meclianism ;  nor  docs  the 
metaphysician,  when  he  appeals  to  the  consciodsness  of  all  thinking 
beings  for  the  truth  of  his  classifications,  perform  any  thing  at  all  analo- 
gous to  the  dissector,  when  he  removes  those  outward  integuments,  and 
reveals  the  wonders  of  the  inward  organisation  of  our  frame.  HU  state- 
ments do  not  receive  their  proof  from  the  previous,  though  perhaps  undi- 
gested knowledge  of  his  hearers,  but  from  the  actual  revelation  which  he 
makes  to  their  senses ;  and  his  services  would  evidently  be  more  akin  to 
those  of  the  metaphysician,  if,  instead  of  actually  disclosing  what  was  not 
previously  known,  or  suspected  to  exist,  he  had  only  drawn  the  attention 
of  an  incurious  generation  to  the  fact  tliat  they  had  each  ten  fingers  and 
ten  toes,  or  that  most  of  them  had  thirty- two  teeth,  distinguishable  into 
masticators  and  incisors. 

When,  from  these,  and  some  other  considerations,  we  had  ventured  to 
infer,  that  the  knowledge  derived  from  mere  observation  could  scarcely 
make  any  addition  to  our  power,  Mr.  Stewart  refers  triumphantly  to  the 
instance  of  astronomy ;  ana,  taldng  it  almost  for  granted,  that  all  the  dis- 
coveries in  that  science  have  been  made  by  observation  alone,  directs  the 
attention  of  his  readers  to  the  innumerable  applications  which  may  be 
made  of  it  to  purposes  of  unquestioned  utility. 

**  In  compensation,"  he  observes,  ^  for  the  inability  of  the  astronomer  to  con- 
trol those  movements  of  which  he  studies  the  laws,  he  may  boast,  as  I  already 
liinted,  of  the  immense  accession  of  a  more  usefiil  power  which  his  discoveries  have 
added  to  the  human  race,  on  the  surface  of  their  own  planet.  It  would  be  endless 
to  enumerate  all  the  practical  uses  to  which  his  labours  are  subservient.  It  is 
sufficient  for  me  to  repeat  an  old,  but  very  striking  reflection,  that  the  only 
accurate  knowledge  which  man  possesses  of  the  surrace  of  the  earth,  has  been 
derived  from  the  previous  knowledge  he  bad  acquired  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
stars.  Is  It  possible  to  produce  a  more  apposite,  or  a  more  undeniable  proof  of  the 
universality  of  Bacon's  maxim,  that '  knowledge  upower^  than  a  fact  which  demon- 
strates the  essential  aid  which  man  has  derived,  in  asserting  his  dominion  over  thu 
lower  world,  from  a  branch  of  science  which  seems,  at  first  view,  fitted  only  to 
gratify  a  speculative  curiositv ;  and  which,  in  its  in&ncy,  served  to  amuse  the  leisure 
of  the  Chaldean  shepherd  ?     Pretim,  Diu,  p.  xxxviiL  xxxix. 

To  this  we  have  to  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  astronomical  sciaiice 
has  not  been  perfected  by  observation  alone ;  but  that  all  the  elements 
which  have  imparted  to  it  the  certainty,  the  simj^city,  and  the  sublimity 
which  it  possesses,  have  been  derived  from  experiminii  made  upon  subn. 
stances  in  the  power  of  their  contrivers ; — from  experiments  performed 
with  small  pieces  of  matter  on  the  laws  of  projectile  motion  —  the  ve- 
locities of  falling  bodies  —  and  on  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces.  The 
knowledge  of  these  laws,  like  all  other  vuuable  knowledge,  was  obtained 
by  experiment  only ;  and  their  application  to  the  movements  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  was  one  of  those  splendid  generalisations  which  derive  their 
chief  merit  firom  those  inherent  imperfections  of  observfitioD  by  which 
they  were  rendered  necessary.    Bu^  in  the  second  place^  we  must  ob- 
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serve,  that,  even  liolding  astronomy  to  be  a  science  of  mere  observation, 
the  power  which  Mr.  Stewart  says  we  have  obtained  by  means  of"  it,  is 
coafessedly  a  power,  not  over  the  substances  with  which  that  science  is 
conversant,  but  over  olher  substance*  which  stand  in  some  relation  to 
them  ;  and  to  which,  accordingly,  that  science  is  capable  of  being  ajiplied. 
It  is  over  the  earth  and  the  ocean  that  we  have  extended  our  dominion  by 
means  of  our  knowledge  of  the  stars.  Now,  applying  this  case  to  that 
of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and  assunnng,  as  we  seem  here  entitled  to  as- 
sume, that  it  has  invested  us  with  no  new  power  over  mind  itself,  —  what, 
we  would  ask,  are  the  other  objects  over  which  our  power  is  increased  by 
means  of  our  knowledge  of  tnind?  Is  there  any  other  substance  to 
which  that  knowledge  can  possibly  be  applied  ?  Is  there  any  thing  else 
that  we  either  know  better,  or  can  dispose  of  more  effeclually  in  conse- 
quence of  our  observations  on  our  own  intellectual  constitution  ?  It  is 
evident,  we  humbly  conceive,  that  these  questions  must  be  answered  in 
the  negative.  The  most  precise  knowledge  which  the  metaphysician  can 
acquire  by  reflecting  on  tJte  subjects  of  his  consciousness,  can  give  him 
no  new  power  over  the  mind  in  which  he  discovers  those  subjects ;  and 
it  is  almost  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  the  most  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  of  consciousness  can  give  him  no  power  over  any  thing 
but  mind. 

There  is  one  other  little  point  connected  with  this  argument  which 
we  wish  to  settle  with  Mr.  .Stewart.  In  speaking  of  the  useful  applieationt 
that  may  be  ultimately  made  of  the  knowledge  derived  from  observalion, 
we  had  said,  that  for  the  power  or  the  benefit  so  obtained,  mankind  were 
indebted  —  not  to  the  observer,  but  to  hira  who  suggested  the  application. 
Mr.  Stewart  admits  the  truth  of  this ;  but  adds,  that  the  case  is  ex- 
actly the  same  with  the  knowledge  derived  from  experiment;  and  that 
the  mere  empiric  is  on  a  fooling  with  the  mere  observer.  Now,  we  do 
not  tliink  the  cases  exactly  the  same  i  and  it  is  in  their  difference  that 
we  conceive  the  great  disadvantage  of  observation  to  consist.  Whoever 
makes  an  experiment,  must  have  the  power  at  least  to  repeat  that  ex- 
periment ;  and,  in  almost  eveir  case,  to  repeat  it  with  some  variation  of 
circumstances.  Here,  therefore,  is  one  power  necessarily  ascertained 
and  established  i  and  an  invitation  held  out  to  increase  tJiat  power,  by 
tracing  it  through  all  the  stages  and  degrees  of  its  existence :  while  he 
who  observes  a  phenomenon,  over  which  he  has  no  control,  neither  ex- 
ercises any  jiower,  nor  holds  out  the  prospect  of  acquiring  any  power, 
either  over  the  subject  of  his  observation,  or  over  any  other  substance. 
He  who  first  ascertained,  by  experiment,  the  expansive  force  of  steam, 
and  its  destruction  by  cold,  or  the  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity, 
and  the  consequent  use  of  the  conducting  rod,  plainly  bestowed,  in  that 
instant,  a  great  power  upon  mankind  ;  of  which  it  was  next  to  impossible 
that  some  important  application  should  not  be  speedily  made.  But  he 
who  first  observed  the  periodic  immersions  and  emersions  of  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter,  certainly  neither  acquired  nor  bestowed  any  power  in  the  first 
instance ;  and  seems  to  have  been  but  a  remote  and  casual  auxiliary  to 
him  whose  genius  aderwards  found  the  means  of  employing  these 
phenomena  to  guide  him  through  the  trackless  waters  of  the  ocean. 
Experiment,  therefore,  necessarily  implies  power;  and,  by  suggesting 
analogous  experiments,  leads  naturally  to  the  interminable  expansion  of 
enquiry  and  of  knowledge :  but  observation,  for  the  most  part,  centres  in 
itself;  and  tends  rather  to  gratify  and  allay  our  curiosity,  than  to  rouse 
or  inflame  it. 
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After  hsviDg  thus  attempted  to  prove  that  experiment  has  no  prero- 
gative above  mere  observation,  Mr.  Stewart  thinks  it  worth  while  to  recur 
again  to  the  assertion,  that  the  philosophy  of  mind  does  admit  of  experi- 
ments; and,  after  remarking,  rather  rashly,  that  **  the  whole  of  a  pnilo- 
sopher*s  life,  if  he  spends  it  to  any  purpose,  is  one  continued  scries  of 
experiments  on  his  own  faculties  and  powers,'*  he  goes  on  to  state,  that 

**  — hardly  any  experiment  ran  b?  imagined  which  has  not  already  been  tried 
by  the  hand  of  nature ;  displaying,  in  the  infinite  varietieti  of  human  ji^niuii  and 
pursoitSy  the;  astonishingly  diversified  effects  resulting  from  the  posnihle  comhina* 
tioos,  of  those  elementary  fiiculties  and  principles,  of  which  every  man  is  conscious 
in  himself.  Savage  society,  and  all  the  different  modes  of  civilisation ;  —  the 
difierent  callings  and  profcsjiions  of  individuals,  whether  liberal  or  mechanical  ;— 
the  prejudiced  clown ;  —  the  factitious  man  of  fanhion  ;  —  the  varying  phases  of 
character  from  infancy  to  old  age ;  —  the  prodigies  effected  by  human  art  in  all 
the  objects  around  us ;  —  laws,  —  government,  —  commerce,  —  religion ;  —  but 
above  all,  the  records  of  thought,  preserved  in  those  volumes  which  fill  our 
libraries;  what  are  they  but  experimenit,  by  which  nature  illustrat€^s,  for  our  in- 
struction, on  her  own  grand  scale,  the  varied  range  of  man's  intellectual  faculties, 
and  the  omnipotence  of  education  in  fashioning  his  mind?*'    Pre/,  JMu.  xlv.  xlvi. 

If  experiment  be  rightly  defined  the  intentional  arrangement  of  sub> 
stances  m  our  power  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  result,  then  these 
are  not  experiments ;  and  neither  imply,  nor  tend  to  bestow,  that  power 
which  enters  into  the  conception  of  all  experiment.  But  the  argument, 
in  our  apprehension,  is  chargeable  with  a  still  more  radical  fallacy.  The 
philosophy  of  mind  is  distinctly  defined,  by  Mr.  Stewart  himself,  to  be 
that  which  is  employed  **  on  phenomena  of  which  we  are  conscious  ;**  its 
peculiar  object  and  aim  is  stated  to  be,  **  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  our 
constitution,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  by  attention  to  the  sub- 
jects of  our  consciousness  ; '  and,  in  a  great  variety  of  passages,  it  is  ex- 
plained, that  the  powers  by  which  all  this  is  to  be  effected  are,  reflection 
upon  our  mental  operations,  and  the  faculty  of  calm  and  patient  attention 
to  the  sensations  of  which  we  are  conscious.  But  if  this  be  the  proper 
province  and  object  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  what  benefit  is  the  student 
to  receive  from  observing  the  various  effects  of  manners  and  situation,  in 
imparting  a  peculiar  colour  or  bias  to  the  character  of  the  savage  and  the 
citizen,  ^  the  prejudiced  clown  and  factitious  man  of  fashion  ?  "  The  ob- 
servation of  such  varieties  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  curious  and  a  very  inter- 
esting occupation ;  but  we  humbly  conceive  it  to  form  no  part,  or,  at 
least,  a  vei^  small  and  inconsiderable  part,  of  the  occupation  of  a  student 
of  philosophy.  It  is  an  occupation  which  can  only  be  effectually  pursued 
in  the  world  by  travelling  and  intercourse  with  society ;  and,  at  all  events, 
by  vigilant  observation  of  what  is  presented  to  our  senses.  The  philo- 
sophy of  mind,  however,  is  to  be  cultivated  in  solitude  and  silence  —  by 
calm  reflection  on  our  own  mental  experiences,  and  patient  attention  to 
the  subjects  of  our  consciousness.  Are  we  conscious  of  those  varieties  of 
temper  and  character  that  distinguish  the  different  conditions  of  human 
life  ? ' —  or,  even  independently  of  Mr.  Stewart's  definition,  is  it  recon- 
cilable to  common  usage  or  general  understanding,  to  call  our  attention 
to  such  particulars  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  mind  ?  Is  it  not,  on 
the  contrary,  universally  understood  to  be  almost  the  limited  province  of 
that  philosophy,  to  explain  the  nature  and  distinctions  of  those  primary 
functions  of^  the  mind,  which  are  possessed  in  common  by  men  of  all  vo- 
cations and  all  conditions  ?  —  to  treat  of  perception  and  attention,  and 
memory  and  imagination,  and  volition  ana  judgment,  and  all  the  other 
powers  or  facultiea  into  which  our  intellectual  nature  may  be  distinguished  ? 
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—  Is  it  not  with  tAese,  that  Locke,  and  Berkeley,  and  Reid,  and  all  the 
other  philosopherB  who  have  reasoned  or  philosophised  about  mind,  have 
been  occupied?  —  or,  what  share  of  Mr.  Stewart's  own  invaluable  pub- 
lications is  devoted  to  those  sligliter  shades  of  individual  character,  to 
which  alone  hb  supposed  experiments  have  any  reference?  The  philo- 
sophy of  the  human  mind,  we  conceive,  is  conversant  only  with  what  is 
common  to  all  human  beings,  and  with  those  faculties  of  which  every 
individual  of  the  species  is  etfually  conscious ;  and  though  it  may  occa- 
sionally borrow  illustrations,  or  even  derive  some  reflected  light,  from  the 
contemplation  of  those  slighter  varieties  that  distinguish  one  individual 
from  another,  this  evidently  forms  no  part  of  the  study  of  the  subjects  of 
our  consciousness,  and  can  never  be  peiniitted  to  rank  as  a  legitimate 
part  of  that  philosophy. 

This  exhausts  almost  all  that  we  have  to  say  in  defence  of  our  supposed 
heresies  as  to  tlie  importance  and  practical  value  of  the  philosophy  of 
mind,  considered  with  reference  to  the  primary  and  more  elementary 
faculties  of  man.  With  regard  to  the  associating  principle,  we  have  still 
a  word  or  two  to  add.  In  our  original  observations  we  admitted,  tliat  this 
principle  seemed  to  stand  in  a  situation  somewhat  different  from  the 
simpler  phenomena  of  the  mind ;  and  that  the  elucidations  which  philo- 
sophy had  furnished  with  regard  to  its  operations,  did  not  seem  so  dis- 
tinctlv  in^ressed  on  our  consciousness  as  most  of  her  other  statements. 
We  allowed,  therefore,  that  some  utility  might  be  derived  from  the  clear 
exposition  of  this  more  complicated  part  of  our  mental  organisation,  in 
respect  both  to  the  certainly  and  the  extent  of  its  application  ;  at  the 
same  time  that  we  felt  ourselves  constrained  to  add,  that,  even  as  to  this 
habit  of  the  mind,  philosophy  could  lay  no  claim  to  the  honours  of  a  dis- 
covery, since  the  principle  was  undoubtedly  familiar  to  the  feelings  of  all 
men,  and  was  acted  upon,  with  unvarying  sagacity,  in  almost  every  case 
where  it  could  be  employed  with  advantage  ;  though  by  persons  who  had 
never  thought  of  embodying  it  in  a  maxim,  or  attending  to  it  as  a  law  of 
general  application.  The  whole  scheme  of  education,  it  was  observed, 
has  been  founded  on  this  principle,  in  eveiy  age  of  the  world.  "  The 
groom,"  it  was  added,  "  who  never  heard  of  ideas  or  associations,  feeds 
tlie  young  war-horse  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet ;  and  the  unphilosophical 
artists  who  tame  elephants,  or  train  dancing  dugs,  proceed  on  the  same 
obvious  and  familiar  principle." 

As  this  part  of  our  speculations  has  incurred  more  of  Mr.  Stewart's  dis- 
^iprohatiou  than  any  thing  which  we  have  hitherto  attempted  to  defend, 
we  think  ourselves  called  upon  to  stale  the  substance  of  his  objections  in 
his  own  eIo<{uent  and  impressive  words.  After  cjuoting  the  sentence  we 
have  already  transcribed,  he  proceeds  — 

"  Tliis  ftrgumcnt,  1  suspect,  leads  a  lilile  too  fur  for  ihc  purpose  of  its  aiithori 
inasmuch  na  it  concludes  still  more  forcibly  (in  consequence  of  the  great  rnmiliurity 
of  the  suited)  a^inst  plLy«c>,  strictly  so  called,  than  against  the  sdcncc  of  niinJ. 
The  savage,  who  never  heord  of  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity,  yet  knows  how  j 

to  add  to  the  momeiituin  of  his  laisolc  weapons,  by  gaining  on  cmipence ;  though  / 

a  stranger  to  Newton's  third  law  ofiuution,  he  ^iplies  it  to  its  practical  use,  when  i 

he  sets  his  canoe  afloat,  by  pushing  with  a  pole  against  the  bhorc  :  in  the  use  of  I 

his  slinf,  he  illustrates,  with  equal  success,  the  doctrine  of  ccatrifugsl  forces,  as  he  ', 

exemphfiea  (without  any  knowledge  of  the  experiments  of  Robins)  the  princiiilc 
of  the  rifle-barrel  in  feathering  his  orrow.     The  same  groom  who,  *  in  feeding  his 

Cling  war-horse  to  the  sound  of  the  dnim,'  has  nothing  to  leant  from  Locke  or 
m  llame  coneeming  the  laws  of  ssnodation,  might  boast,  with  lar  greater  reason, 
that,  without  having  looked  into  Borelli,  ha  can  train  that  animal  to  his  various 
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paces ;  and  that,  when  be  exercisefl  him  with  the  l^nge,  he  exhibits  an  experimental 
illusCratioD  of  the  centrifugal  force,  and  of  the  centre  of  graTity,  which  was  known 
in  the  ridiitf-school  long  before  their  theories  were  unfolded  in  the  Principia  of 
Newton.  Even  the  operations  of  the  animal  which  is  the  subject  of  his  discipline 
seem  to  involve  an  acquaintance  with  the  same  physical  laws,  when  wc  attend  to 
the  mathematical  accuracy  with  which  he  adapts  tlie  obliquity  of  his  body  to  the 
rate  of  his  circular  speed.  In  both  cases  (in  that  of  the  man  as  well  as  of  the  brute) 
this  practical  knowledge  is  obtruded  on  the  organs  of  external  sense  by  the  hand 
of  nature  herself:  but  it  is  not  on  that  account  the  less  useful  to  evolve  the  genend 
theorems  which  are  thus  embodied  with  their  particular  applications;  and  to 
combine  them  in  a  systematical  and  scientific  form,  for  our  own  instruction 
and  that  of  others.  Does  it  detract  from  the  value  of  the  theory  of  pneumatics  to 
remark,  that  the  same  effects  of  a  vacuum,  and  of  the  elasticity  and  pressure  of  the 
air,  which  afford  an  explanation  of  its  most  curious  phenomena,  ore  recognised  in 
an  instinctive  process  coeval  with  the  first  breath  which  we  draw,  and  exemplified 
in  the  mouth  of  every  babe  and  suckling  ?'*    Prel.  Ditt.  Ix.  IxL 

Now,  without  recurring  to  what  we  have  already  said  aa  to  the  total 
absence  of  power  in  all  cases  of  mere  observation,  we  shall  merely  request 
our  readers  to  consider,  what  is  the  circumstance  that  bestows  a  value,  an 
importance,  or  an  utility,  upon  the  discovery  and  statement  of  those 
general  laws,  which  are  admitted,  in  the  passage  now  quoted,  to  have 
been  previously  exemplified  in  practice.  Is  it  any  thing  else  than  their 
capacity  of  a  more  extensive  application  —  the  possibility  or  facility  of 
employing  them  to  accomplish  many  things  to  which  tliey  had  noi  been 
previously  thought  applicable  ?  If  Newton's  third  law  of  motion  could 
never  have  been  employed  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  set  afloat  the 
canoe  of  the  savage,  —  or  if  the  discovery  of  tlie  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere had  led  to  nothing  more  than  an  explanation  of  the  operation 
of  sucking,  —  would  there  have  been  any  thing  gained  by  statmg  that 
law,  or  that  discovery,  in  general  and  abstract  terms  ?  Would  there 
have  been  any  utility,  any  dignity,  or  real  advancement  of  knowledge,  in 
the  technical  arrangement  of  these  familiar  phenomena  under  a  new 
classification  ? 

There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  these  interrogatories.  But  we 
humbly  conceive,  that  all  the  laws  of  mental  operation  which  philosophy 
may  collect  and  digest  are  exactly  in  this  last  predicament.  They  have 
no  application  to  any  other  phenomena  than  the  particular  ones  by  which 
they  are  suggested,  imd  which  they  were  familiarly  employed  to  produce. 
They  are  not  capable  of  being  extended  to  any  other  cases ;  and  all  that 
is  gamed  by  their  digestion  into  a  system,  is  a  more  precise  and  metho- 
dic enumeration  of  truths  that  were  always  notorious. 

From  die  experience  and  consciousness  of  all  men,  in  all  ages,  we 
learn  that  when  two  or  more  objects  are  frequently  presented  together, 
the  mind  passes  spontaneously  from  one  to  the  other,  and  invests  both 
with  something  of  the  colouring  which  belongs  to  the  most  important. 
This  is  the  law  of  association ;  which  is  known  to  every  savage,  and  to 
every  clown,  in  a  thousand  familiar  instances:  and,  with  regard  to  its 
capacity  of  useful  application,  it  seems  to  be  admitted,  that  it  has  been 
known  and  acted  upon  by  parents,  pedagogues,  priests,  and  legislators,  in 
all  ages  of  the  world,  and  has  even  been  employed,  as  an  obvious  and 
easy  instrument,  by  such  humble  judges  of  intellectual  resources  as 
common  horse-jockies  and  bear-dancers. 

If  this  principle,  then,  was  always  known,  and  regularly  employed 
wherever  any  advantage  could  be  expected  from  its  employment,  what 
reason  haye  we  to  imagine  that  any  substantial  benefit  is  to  be  derived 
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from  its  scicntilic  investigation,  or  any  important  iiaes  discovered  for  it,  iii 
consequence  merely  of  investing  it  with  a  precise  name,  and  stating, 
under  one  general  theorem,  the  common  law  of  its  operation  ?  If  such 
persons  as  grooms  and  masters  of  menageries  have  been  guided,  by  their 
low  intetiects  and  sordid  motives,  to  its  skilful  application  as  a  means  of 
directing  even  the  lower  animals,  is  it  to  be  believed  that  there  can  be 
many  occasions  for  its  employment  in  the  govemmeiU  of  ihe  human 
mind,  of  which  men  have  never  yet  had  the  sense  to  bethink  themselves  ? 
Or,  can  it  be  seriously  maintained,  that  it  is  capable  of  applicatians  us 
much  more  extensive  and  important  than  those  which  have  been  vulgarly 
made  in  past  ages,  us  are  the  uses  of  Newton's  third  law  of  motion,  com- 
pared with  the  operation  of  the  savage  in  pushing  his  canoe  from  the 
shore  ?  If  Mr.  Stewart  really  entertained  any  such  opinion  as  this,  it 
was  incumbent  upon  him  tu  have  indicated,  in  a  general  way,  the  depart- 
ments in  which  he  conceived  that  these  great  discoveries  were  to  be 
made,  and  to  have  pointed  out  some,  at  least,  of  the  new  applications,  on 
the  assumption  of  which  alone  he  could  justify  so  ambitious  a  parallel. 
Instead  of  this,  however,  we  do  not  find  that  he  has  contemplated  any 
other  spheres  for  the  application  of  this  principle  tlian  those  which  have 
been  so  long  conceded  to  it,  —  the  formation  of  taste,  and  the  conduct  of 
education  :  and,  with  regard  to  the  last  and  most  important  of  these,  he 
has  himself  recorded  an  admission,  which  to  us,  we  will  confess,  appears 
a  full  justification  of  all  that  we  have  now  been  advancing,  and  a  sulticient 
answer  to  the  positions  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  combat.  "  In  so 
far,"  Mr.  Stewart  observes,  "  as  education  is  effectual  and  salutary,  it  is 
founded  on  those  principles  of  our  nature  wliich  have  forced  themtelvrs 
won  general  obserralion,  in  consequence  of  the  experience  of  ages." 
That  the  principle  of  association  is  to  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  these, 
Mr.  Stewart  certainly  will  not  deny ;  and  our  proposition  is,  that  all  the 
principles  of  our  nature  winch  are  capable  of  any  useful  application,  have 
thus  forced  themselves  on  general  observation  many  years  ago,  and  can 
now  receive  little  more  than  a  technical  nomenclature  and  description 
from  the  best  cForts  of  philosophy. 

The  sentiments  to  which  we  have  ventured  to  give  expression  in  these 
and  our  former  hasty  obsen'ations,  were  suggested  to  us,  we  will  confess, 
in  a  great  degree,  by  the  striking  contrast  between  the  wonders  which 
have  been  wrought  by  the  cultivation  of  modern  physics,  and  the  absolute 
nothingness  of  the  effects  that  have  hitherto  been  produced  by  the  labours 
of  the  philosophers  of  mind.  We  have  only  to  mention  the  names  of 
Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Mechanics.  Optica,  and  Navigation; — nay,  we 
have  only  to  look  around  us.  in  public  or  in  private,  —  to  cast  a  glance 
on  the  machines  and  manufactures,  tlie  ships,  steam  engines,  and  elabora- 
torics,  by  which  we  are  per[)etually  surrounded,  —  or  to  turn  our  eyes  on 
the  most  common  articles  of  our  dress  and  furniture,  —  on  the  mirrors, 
engravings,  boolu,  firearms,  watches,  barometers,  thunder-rods,  and 
uperB'glasses,  that  present  tliemselves  in  our  ordinary  dwellings,  to 
feel  how  vast  a  progress  has  l>een  made  in  exploring  and  subduing  the 
physical  elements  of  nature,  and  how  stupendous  an  increase  the  power  of 
man  has  received,  by  the  experimental  investigation  of  her  laws.  Nor  is 
any  thing  in  this  astonishing  survey  more  remarkable  than  the  feeling 
witli  which  it  is  always  accompanied,  that  what  we  have  hitherto  done  in 
any  of  these  departments  is  but  a  small  part  of  what  we  are  yet  destined 
to  accomplish  ;  and  that  the  enquiries  which  have  led  us  so  far,  will  inful- 
lihly  carry  us  still  farther.     When  we  ask,  however,  fur  the  trophies  of 
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the  philosbphy  of  mind,  or  enouire  for  the  vestiges  of  her  progress  in  the 
more  plastic  an cL  susceptible  elements  of  human  genius  and  character,  we 
are  answered  only  by  ingenuous  silence  or  vague  anticipations,  and 
find  nothing  but  a  blank  in  the  record  of  her  achievements.  The  know- 
ledge and  the  power  of  man  over  inanimate  nature  has  been  increased 
ten-fold  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  centuries :  the  knowledge  and  the 
power  of  man  over  the  mind  of  man  remains  almost  exactly  where  it 
was  at  the  first  development  of  his  faculties.  The  natural  philosophy 
of  antiquity  is  mere  childishness  and  dotage,  and  their  physical  enquirers 
are  mere  pigmies  and  drivellers,  compared  with  their  successors  in  the 
present  age ;  but  their  logicians,  and  metaphysicians,  and  moralists,  and, 
what  is  of  infinitely  more  consequence,  the  practical  maxims  and  the 
actual  effects  resulting  from  their  philosophy  of  mind,  are  very  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  philosophy  of  the  present  day.  The  end  and  aim  of  all 
that  philosophy  is  to  make  education  rational  and  effective,  and  to  train 
men  to  such  sagacity  and  force  of  judgment,  as  to  induce  them  to  cast  off 
the  bondage  of  prejudices,  and  to  follow  happiness  and  virtue  with  assured 
and  steady  steps.  We  do  not  know,  however,  what  modem  work  con- 
tains juster  or  more  profound  views  on  the  snbjcct  of  education  than 
may  be  collected  from  the  writings  of  Xenophon  and  Quintilian,  Polybius, 
Plutarch,  and  Cicero :  and,  as  to  that  sagacity  and  justness  of  thinking, 
which,  afler  alibis  the  fruit  by  which  Uiis  tree  of  knowledge  must  be  ulti- 
mately known,  we  are  not  aware  of  many  modern  performances  that 
exemplify  it  in  a  stronger  degree,  than  many  parts  of  the  histories  of 
Tacitus  and  Thucydides,  or  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace.  —  In  the 
conduct  of  business  and  affairs,  we  shall  find  Pericles,  and  Caesar,  and 
Cicero  but  little  inferior  to  the  philosophical  politicians  of  the  present 
day ;  and,  for  lofly  and  solid  principles  of  practical  ethics,  we  might 
safely  match  Epictetus  and  Antoninus  (without  mentioning  Aristotle, 
Plato,  Plutarch,  Xenophon,  or  Polybius)  with  most  of  our  modern 
speculators. 

Where,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  performances  of  this  philosophy, 
which  makes  such  large  promises  ?  or,  what  are  the  grounds  upon  which 
we  should  expect  to  see  so  much  accomplished,  by  an  instrument  which 
has  hitherto  effected  so  little  ?  It  is  in  vain  for  Mr.  Stewart  to  say,  that 
the  science  is  yet  but  in  its  infancy,  and  that  it  will  bear  its  fruit  in  due 
season.  Tlie  trutli  is,  ^hat  it  has,  of  necessity,  been  more  constantly  and 
diligently  cultivated  than  any  other.  It  has  always  been  the  first  obiect 
with  men  of  talent  and  good  affection  to  influence  and  to  form  the  mmds 
of  others,  and  to  train  their  own  to  the  highest  pitch  of  vigour  and  per- 
fection ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Stewart,  that  the  most 
important  principles  of  this  philosophy  have  been  long  ago  forced  upon 
general  observation,  by  the  feelings  and  experience  of  past  ages.  Inde- 
pendently, however,  of  this,  the  years  that  have  passeu  since  Mr.  Locke 
drew  the  attention  of  Europe  to  this  study,  and  the  very  extraordinary 
genius  and  talents  of  those  who  have  since  addicted  themselves  to  it,  are 
far  more  than  enough  to  have  brought  it,  if  not  to  perfection,  at  least  to 
such  a  degree  of  excellence  as  no  longer  to  leave  it  a  matter  of  disputei 
whether  it  was  really  destined  to  add  to  our  knowledge  and  oiir  powcf,  of 
to  produce  any  sensible  effects  upon  the  happiness  and  condition  of  man- 
kind. That  society  has  made  great  advances  in  comfort  and  intelligence 
during  that  period,  is  indisputable ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  Mr.  Stewart 
himself  imputes  any  great  part  of  this  improvement  to  our  increased . 
knowledge  of  our  mental  constitution ;  and  indeed  it  is  quite  obvious, 
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that  it  is  an  effect  resulting  from  the  increase  of  political  freedom, —  the 
influences  of  reformed  Christianity, — the  invention  of  printing, — and  that 
improvement  and  multiplication  of  the  mechanical  arts,  that  have  ren- 
dered the  body  of  the  people  far  more  busy,  wealthy,  inventive,  and 
imlependent,  than  they  ever  were  in  any  former  period  of  society. 

To  OS,  therefore,  it  certainly  does  appear,  that  the  lofty  estimate  which 
Mr,  Stewart  has  again  made  of  the  practical  importance  of  his  favourite 
studies,  is  one  of  those  splendid  visions  by  which  men  of  great  genius 
have  been  so  often  misled,  in  the  enthusiastic  pursuit  of  science  and  of 
virtue.  That  these  studies  are  oFa  very  dignified  and  interesting  nature, 
we  admit  most  cheerfully;  —  that  they  exercise  and  delight  the  under- 
standing, hy  reasonings  and  enquiries,  at  once  subtle,  cautious,  and  pro- 
found, and  either  gratify  or  exalt  a  keen  and  aspiring  curiosity,  must  bo 
acknowledged  by  all  who  have  been  initiated  into  their  elements.  Those 
who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  so  initiated  by  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Stewart,  will  be  delighted  to  add,  that  they  are  blended  with  so  many  les- 
»ons  of  gentle  and  of  ennobling  virtue,  —  so  many  striking  precepts  and 
bright  examples  of  liberality,  high-niindedness,  and  pure  taste,  —  as  to  be 
calculated,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  make  men  love  goodness  and  aspire 
to  elegance,  and  to  improve  at  once  the  under;  tan  ding,  the  miaginRtion, 
and  the  heart.  This,  however,  must  be  the  limit  of  our  praise;  and 
therefore,  while  we  admire  the  eloquence  and  are  warmed  with  the  spirit 
of  the  following  noble  passage,  in  which  Mr.  Stewart  winds  up  the  praises 
of  his  favoured  studies,  we  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  a  piece  of  splen- 
did declamation  on  the  merits  of  a  subject  tliat  required  no  such  recom- 

"  I  have  only  to  repeat  once  more,"  sajs  Mr.  Stewart,  "  bcfort-  the  close  of 
this  Dissertation,  Iliat  the  correction  of  one  single  prejudice  lise  often  lieen  altunJuI 
with  conaequcDcu  mure  important  and  extensive  than  could  he  nrodjced  by  any 
positive  accession  to  the  stock  of  our  scientific  information.  Such  is  the  condition 
of  man,  that  a  ^eat  pan  of  a  philosopher's  life  must  necessarily  be  spent,  not  in 
enlarging  the  circle  of  his  knowledge,  but  in  unlearning  the  errors  of  the  crowd, 
and  the  [)retended  wisdom  of  ihc  schools  j  and  that  the  most  substantial  bcnelit 
he  can  bestow  on  liis  rcllow-creature«,  as  well  as  the  noblest  species  of  power  to 
which  he  can  aspire,  is  to  impart  to  others  the  lights  he  has  struck  out  by  his 
ineditationE,  and  to  encourage  human  reason,  by  his  example,  to  assert  its  liberty. 
To  what  did  the  rtacotxriet  made  by  Luther  amount,  hut  to  a  detection  of  the 
impostures  of  the  Romish  church,  and  of  absurdities  sanctioned  by  the  autliority 
of  Aristotle  ?  Yet,  how  vast  the  space  which  is  filled  by  his  name  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  Europe  I  and  how  proud  his  rank  among  the  bene^u^ors  of  mankind  I 
1  am  doubtful  if  Bacon  hinudf  did  so  much  by  the  logical  rules  he  gave  fur  guiding 
the  enquiries  of  his  followers,  ashy  the  resolution  with  which  he  inspired  them  to 
abandon  the  beaten  path  of  thdr  predecessors,  and  to  moke  exeurnons  into  regions 
untrodden  before  I  or  if  any  of  his  suggestions  conctiming  the  plan  of  experimenting, 
can  be  compared  in  value  to  his  classification  and  illustration  of  the  various  pre- 
judices or  idoU  which  mblead  us  from  the  pure  worship  of  Truth.  If  the  ambition 
of  Aristotle  has  been  compared,  in  the  vastness  of  its  aim,  and  the  plenitude  of  its 
success,  (and  who  can  say  that  it  has  been  compared  unjustly  i)  to  that  of  his  royal 
piipil  who  conquered  the  world;  why  undervalue  the  efforts  of  those  who  first 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against  his  universal  and  undisputed  despotism  'i 
Speedily  after  tlic  death  of  Aleumder,  the  Macedonian  empire  was  dismembered 
among  his  principal  officers.  The  empire  founded  by  the  philosojihcr  continued 
one  and  undivided  for  the  period  of  two  thousand  ycnni ;  and,  even  at  this  day, 
Allen  as  it  is  from  its  Ibrmer  grandeur,  a  few  faithful  and  devoted  veterans,  shut 
up  in  its  remaining  fortresses,  still  bid  prouil  defiance,  in  their  master's  name,  to 
iiQ  the  arrayed  strength  of  human  reason.  In  consequence  of  this  slow  and  gmduni 
emancipation  of  the  mbd,  the  lueaus  by  which  the  final  result  has  been  ui 
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ptbhod  attract  tbe  notice  only  of  the  reAecdng  enquirer ;  resemblinff.  id  their  silent, 
but  irresistible  operation,  the  latent  and  imperceptible  influence  of  Uie  rootB^  which, 
by  iDainuAtine  themselves  into  the  crevices  of  an  ancient  edifice,  prepare  its  infallible 
ruin,  a^  bdtore  its  fall ;  or  that  of  the  apparently  inert  mo^ture,  which  is  coo* 
cealed  m  the  fissures  of  a  rock,  when  enableu,  by  the  expansive  force  of  congelation, 
to  rend  asunder  its  mass,  or  to  heave  it  from  its  basis. 

**  As  it  is  seldom,  in  such  instances,  easy  to  trace  to  particular  individuals  what 
has  resulted  from  their  exertions,  with  the  same  precision  with  which,  in  physics 
or  mechanics,  we  refer  to  their  respective  inventors  the  stcam'mginr  or  the  thundrr^ 
rod,  it  is  not  surprisii^,  that  the  attention  of  the  multitude  should  be  so  little 
attracted  to  the  mtellectuai  dominion  of  superior  minds  over  the  moral  world : 
but  the  observer  must  be  blind  indeed,  who  does  not  perceive  the  vastness  of  the 
scale  on  which  speculative  principles,  both  right  and  wrong,  have  operated  on  the 
present  condition  of  mankind ;  or  who  does  not  now  feel  and  acknowledge,  how 
deeply  the  morals  and  the  happiness  of  private  life,  as  well  as  the  order  of  political 
society,  are  involved  in  the  final  issue  of  the  contest  between  true  and  fiuse  phi- 
losophy."    Prel,  D'u*.  Ixxi.  —  Ixxiv. 

We  have  not  kept  our  word  very  faithfully  with  our  readers ;  and 
have  been  insensibly  betrayed  into  a  much  longer  discussion  than  we  had 
anticipated.  We  shall  endeavour  to  make  amends,  however,  by  giving 
them  a  very  brief  abstract  of  the  pure  metaphysics  that  ensue.* 


ALISON'S  THEORY  OF  TASTE.f 

We  look  upon  this  as,  on  the  whole,  the  best  and  most  pleasing  work 
which  has  yet  been  produced  on  the  subjects  of  Taste  and  Beauty.  Less 
ornate  and  adventurous  than  Burke,  and  less  lively  and  miscellaneous 
than  Price  or  Knight,  the  author,  we  think,  has  gone  deeper  into  his 
subject  than  any  of  those  writers ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  been 
more  copious  (perhaps  too  copious)  in  his  examples  and  illustrations,  and 
more  constantly  awake  (perhaps  to  an  excess  here  also)  to  those  feelings 
of  enthusiastic  delight  which  the  contemplation  of  such  subjects  is  apt  to 
excite  in  the  minds  best  qualified  to  discuss  them.  His  analysis,  there* 
fore,  though  very  patient  and  comprehensive,  has  no  feature  of  the  chill- 
ing metaphysics  of  the  schools ;  and,  while  the  love  of  his  subject  has 
led  him  into  great  fulness  of  detail,  and  the  sensibility  of  his  heart  lent  a 
glow  of  warm  colouring  to  every  part  of  his  composition,  the  reader 
need  be  under  no  fear  of  encountering  either  the  refinements  of  ingenious 
dogmatism,  or  the  ravings  of  sentimental  folly.  Tlie  book,  perhaps,  is  a 
little  too  long,  and  the  style  a  little  too  verbose ;  nor  are  the  argument- 
ative and  theoretical  parts  kept  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  illustrative 
and  ornamental :  but  the  whole  is,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  both  beautiful 
and  instructive,  and  seems  excellently  adapted  to  promote  both  the  love 
and  the  knowledge  of  tlie  curious  speculations  on  which  it  is  employed. 
Of  its  beauty,  we  are  afraid  we  shall  be  able  to  give  our  readers  but  a 

•  The  remainder  of  this  admirable  Essay  is  devoted  to  an  abstract  of  the  topics 
embraced  in  Mr.  Stewart's  works,  intermingled  with  many  eloquent  and  flattering 
observations  on  the  genius,  learning,  and  pnnciples  of  the  Author. 

f  Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Pnnciples  of  Taste.  By  Archibald  Alison,  LL.  B. 
F.R.8.,  Prebendary  of  Sarum,  &c.  &c.  &c.  2  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  830.  Edinburgh, 
1811.  —  Vol.  xviiL  page  1.   May,  1811. 
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very  inadequate  impressioD  ;  but,  of  its  information,  we  may  hope  to  pre- 
sent tliem  with  a  tolerably  intelligible  abntrBct. 

In  all  digquisitione  on  the  subject  of  Taste,  there  are  evidently  two 
separate  objects  of  enquiry,  —  the  first  relating  to  the  nature  of  the 
FatvUy ;  the  other  to  the  oature  ofi'i^g  Obfecli.  At  one  time  we  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  what  it  is  that  constitutes  Taste, — at  another,  what  it  is 
that  constitutes  Beauty ;  and  are  always  necessarily  engaged  in  deter- 
mining,  either  what  is  tlie  ttate  of  our  minds,  when  we  are  conscious  of 
the  peculiar  emotions  excited  by  the  perception  of  sublimity  or  beauty, 
or  what  are  iJie  qualities  in  ol^eds  which  have  the  power  of  exciting  these 
emotions.  It  is  the  more  necessary,  too,  to  attend  to  this  distinction,  and 
to  keep  clearly  in  view  the  indispensable  importance  of  bal/i  branches  of 
the  enquiry  ;  because  most  of  the  theories  that  have  hitherto  been  pro- 
posed upon  the  subject,  appear  to  us  to  proceed  upon  a  partial -forge t- 
tulness  of  one  or  other  of  them,  and  are  calculated  to  afford  an  answer  to 
one  only  of  the  two  questions  which  we  have  announced  as  involved  in 
the  discussion.  Those  who  have  contended  that  beauty  consists  in  curve 
lines, —  in  smoothness,  smallness,  or  fragility, — in  regularity,  or  moderate 
variety,  or  in  any  other  6xed  or  physical  property,  —  have,  for  the  most 
part,  neglected  altogether  to  explain  /law  these  properties  should  affect 
the  mind  with  a  sense  of  sublimity  or  beauty,  or  to  determine  the  precise 
nature  of  the  emotions  which  they  excited ;  while  those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  maintain  that  these  emotions  consist  merely  in  the  per- 
ception of  utility,  or  of  relation,  or  of  what  is  ordinary  and  true,  seem 
sometimes  to  forget  that  every  theory,  even  as  to  the  nature  of  our  emo- 
tions, must  be  ultimately  verified  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  objects 
that  are  found  to  produce  them,  and  by  a  large  induction  as  to  the  whole 
accompanying  phenomena. 

But  though  it  be  thus  radically  necessary  to  remember  that  there  are 
two  subjects  of  enquiry,  it  is,  if  possible,  still  more  essential  to  recollect 
that  they  must  be  discussed  togetlier ;  that  we  can  never  ascertain  what 
is  beautyi  without  having  clear  notions  of  the  state  of  mind  which  it  pro- 
duces,  and  in  its  power  of  producing  which  its  essence  consists ;  and  that 
it  is  utterly  impossible  to  ascertain  what  is  the  nature  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  beauty  on  the  mind,  till  we  can  decide  what  are  the  common 
properties  that  are  found  in  all  the  objects  which  produce  it.  All  in- 
vestigations, therefore,  into  the  principlesof  Taste,  and  into  the  elements 
of  Beauty,  ought  obviously  to  go  together ;  and  as  the  evidence  nmst 
always  be  one  and  the  same,  by  which  the  truth  of  our  conjectures  as  to 
the  nature  of  either  can  be  determined,  nothing  can  be  more  injudicious 
or  unsatisfactory  tlian  any  attempt  to  separate  them  in  the  discussion. 
Mr.  Alison  is  not  deserving  of  praise  for  any  thing  more  than  for  his  con- 
stant and  invariable  attention  to  this  important  consideration. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  excellent  writer,  to  express  it  in  one  sentence, 
—  that  the  emotions  which  we  experience  from  the  contemplation  of  sub- 
limity or  beautj,  are  not  produced  by  any  pliysical  or  intrinsic  quality  in 
Ihe  objects  which  we  Contemplate  ;  but  by  the  recollection  or  conception 
ot  other  objects  which  are  associated  in  our  imaginations  with  those  be- 
fore US,  and  consequently  suggested  by  their  appearance,  and  which  are 
interesting  or  affecting,  on  the  common  and  familiar  principle  of  being 
llie  natural  objects  of  love,  or  of  pity,  or  of  fear  or  veneration,  or  sonic 
other  common  and  lively  sensation  of  the  mind.  This  is  the  first  and 
most  important  proposition  ui  his  theory,  —  of  which,  accordingly,  it  may 
be  stated  ns  the  fimdameotnl  principle,  that  all  objects  are  beautiful  or 
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ifublime,  whidi  signify  or  suggest  to  us  some  simple  emotion  of  love,  pity, 
terror,  or  any  other  social  or  selfish  affection  of  our  nature  ;  and  Uiat  the 
beauty  or  sublimity  which  we  ascribe  to  them,  consists  entirely  in  the 
power  which  they  have  acquired,  by  association  or  otherwise,  of  remind- 
ing us  o£  the  proper  objects  of  these  familiar  affections.  Mr.  Alison 
adds,  that  the  sensation  of  sublimity  or  beauty  is  not  fully  developed  by 
the  mere  suggestion  of  some  natural  object  of  interest  or  affection  ;  but 
is  distinctly  felt  only  when  the  imagination  is  stimulated  to  conceive  a 
connected  train  or  series  of  such  objects,  in  unison  with  that  which  was 
first  suggested  by  the  particular  form,  which  is  called  beautiful,  only  for 
having  been  the  parent  of  such  a  train. 

We  think  all  this  equally  true  and  im|K>rtant ;  and  are  satisfied,  on 
the  whole,  with  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Alison  has  proved  and  illus- 
trated it  in  the  work  before  us.  Yet  it  is  a  manner  which  is  fitter  for  a 
large  book,  than  such  a  short  paper  as  we  can  now  afford  to  furnish ;  and 
we  think  we  can  conduct  our  readers  to  the  same  conclusions  by  a  lesa 
operose  process  than  a  detailed  analysis  of  all  Mr.  Alison^s  speculations. 

The  first  notion  that  most  people  have  about  taste,  or  the  capacity  of 
perceiving  beauty,  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  a  peculiar  sense  or  faculty,  of 
which  beauty  is  the  appropriate  object,  —  as  light  is  of  the  sense  of  see- 
ing, —  or  sound,  of  hearing :  and  this  being  once  settled,  there  is,  with 
many,  an  end  of  the  whole  question.  Beauty  is  that  which  gratifies  the 
faculty  of  taste ;  and  taste  is  that  by  which  we  are  made  sensible  of 
beauty :  and  this  is  all  that  is  to  be  known  of  the  one  or  the  other ! 
Even  of  those  who  are  not  perfectly  contented  with  this  definition  of 
beauty,  there  are  many  who  seem  satisfied  with  that  of  taste,  which 
it  accompanies;  and  the  majority,  even  of  philosophical  enquirers  into 
those  matters,  seem  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  doctrine  of  a  separate 
sense  or  faculty,  the  intimations  of  which  admit  of  no  correction  or 
explanation.  This  is  obviously  implied,  at  ail  events,  and,  we  rather 
think,  is  occasionally  expressed,  in  all  tlie  theories  that  resolve  beauty 
into  combinations  of  curve  line-t  —  into  relaxation  of  the  fibres  —  into 
smoothness — |)roportion  —  fragility,  or  any  other  physical  qualities  ;  the 
authors  of  such  speculations  being  generally  satisfied  with  reducing  all 
the  various  forms  of  beauty  to  their  own  favoured  elements,  and  assuming 
it  as  a  final  principle  and  fixed  law  of  our  constitution,  of  which  no 
account  could  be  rendered,  that  those  elements  produced  a  distinct 
operation  upon  some  inward  sense  or  faculty,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
emotion  or  perception  of  beauty.  How  extremely  inaccurate  and  un- 
meaning all  this  is,  however,  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  reflect  upon  it ;  and  may  be  made  evident,  in  a  very  few 
words,  even  to  those  who  decline  that  trouble. 

If  beauty  be  the  object  of  a  peculiar  sense  or  faculty,  then  its  nature 
must  be  as  familiarly  and  certainly  known  to  all  who  possess  that  sense, 
as  the  nature  of  light  or  sound  is  to  those  who  can  see  or  hear.  It  must 
always  be  recognised  by  the  same  properties  and  effects.  No  two  per- 
sons who  possess  the  sense,  can  ever  differ  as  to  its  presence  or  absence 
on  any  particular  occasion  ;  and,  when  once  admitted  to  exist  in  certain 
forms,  colours,  or  proportions,  must  inevitably  be  discovered  wherever 
the  same  forms  and  proportions  are  presented.  How  notoriously  the  fact 
is  otherwise,  it  is  needless  for  us  to  say.  Instead  of  consisting  in  one 
substance  or  element,  like  light,  sound,  or  heat,  it  is  supposed  to  reside 
entire  and  separate,  in  colours,  forms,  and  motions ;  nay,  in  proportions, 
sentiments,  arguments,  and  imitations ;  and  to  exist,  conspicuous  an4 
distinct)  in  laddscapes,  builduigs,  aninials,  verses,  flowers,  tunes,  smiles, 
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demonstrations,  and  a  thousand  other  shapes  as  anomalous.  Instead  of 
being  recognised  by  all  persons  who  possess  the  sense  to  which  it  ia 
adapted,  in  every  object  in  which  it  is  plainly  perceived  by  &ny  one  such 
person,  it  ia  notorious,  that  not  only  individuals,  but  whole  nations,  daily 
perceive  the  most  exquisite  beauty  in  objects  where  other  individuals 
can  see  no  traces  of  it ;  and,  finally,  the  very  same  persons  who  have 
once  rapturously  admitted  the  beauty  of  certain  forms,  colours,  or  pro- 
portions, in  one  bet  of  objects,  daily  confess  that  they  can  discover  no 
sort  of  beauty  in  the  very  same  forms  and  proportions,  when  they  happen 
to  occur  in  a  different  set  of  objects.  Ihe  forms,  colours,  and  propor- 
tions that  are  respectively  beautiful  in  a  tree,  a  tiger,  or  a  mountain,  are 
not  beautiful  to  any  eye  m  a  temple  or  a  woman. 

These  very  obvious  considerations  appear  to  ns  to  be  conclusive 
against  the  supposition  of  an  intrinsic  or  elementary  beauty  addressing 
itself  immediately  to  a  peculiar  sense  or  fiiculty,  of  which  it  is  the  ap- 
propriate object;  and,  obvious  as  they  are,  they  seem  also  to  furnish 
objections,  not  less  decisive,  against  almost  all  the  otlier  theories  that 
have  been  hitherto  proposed  on  the  subject.  The  absurdity,  however, 
of  supposing  a  separate  sense  or  faculty  for  the  perception  of  beauty,  was 
too  glaring  to  be  long  acquiesced  in,  even  by  the  most  ingenious  philo- 
sophers ;  and,  accordingly,  it  seems  to  have  been  very  early  suspected 
that  the  peculiar  emotion  we  receive  from  the  perception  of  beauty, 
might  only  be  a  modification  of  some  other  more  simple  and  familiar 
emotion  ;  and  that  all  the  beauty  might  consist  in  suggesting  this  emotion. 
Accordingly,  as  many  objects  that  are  beautiful  were  observed  to  be  also 
extremely  commodious  and  useful,  and  as  the  ideas  of  use  and  conve- 
nience are  naturally  pleasing,  it  occurred  to  some  ingenious  persons,  that 
beauty  might  perhaps  consist  altogether  in  Utility;  and  that  the  myste- 
rious pleasure  which  we  derive  from  the  sight  of  it  might  be  referred 
to  those  agreeable  recollections,  or  natural  sympathies,  which  we  know 
to  accompany  the  conception  of  convenience  and  comfort.  Now,  this, 
we  think,  was  a  great  step,  and  in  the  right  way ;  —  and,  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, a  very  satisfactory  explanation  was  given  of  a  great  part  of  the 
beauty  of  the  proportions  and  forms  of  buildings,  the  limbs  of  animals, 
and  other  objects  of  this  description.  When  applied,  however,  to  things 
of  a  different  description,  this  theory  was  found  utterly  to  fail.  Many 
things  were  eminently  useful,  in  which  even  the  authors  of  the  theory 
could  discover  no  beauty  ;  and  many  things  were  indisputably  beautiful, 
which  could  only  be  connected  with  utility  by  the  most  revolting  and 
ludicrous  strainings  of  the  imagination.  Ploughs,  and  dunghills,  and 
bank-bills,  were  very  useful :  but  no  one  could  be  persuaded  to  think  ihem 
beautiful ;  and  people  were  in  raptures  with  the  beauty  of  rosebuds,  and 
statues,  and  idle  young  women,  that  were  allowed  to  be  of  no  use  what- 
soever. It  was  evidently  a  great  mistake,  therefore,  to  suppose,  that  our 
sense  of  beauty  was  nothing  more  than  a  perception  of  utility. 

Other  theories,  still  more  fantastical,  were  suggested  liy  the  same 
narrowness  of  view,  and  the  same  love  of  simplicity.  Because  every 
thing  monstrous  was  found  to  excite  disgust,  beauty  was  held  to  consist 
in  wTiat  was  most  ordinary  and  common  ;  and  because  it  was  found  pos- 
sible to  magnily  every  quality  to  a  disagreeable  excess,  it  was  happily 
conjectured,  thai  beauty  might  be  nothing  but  mediocrity.  A  still  more 
notable  liypotlicsis  was  founded  on  the  pleasure  which  we  sometimes  re- 
ceive from  tracing  the  connection  of  complicated  phenomena ;  and  the 
nalure  of  beauty  was  marvellously  elucidated,  by  affirming  lltat  it  btobb 
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fVom  the  perception  of  relation.  Others  proposed  to  dear  up  the  nijrs- 
tery,  by  resolTing  it  into  a  feeling  of  moral  approbation  ;  and  others  made 
it  manifest,  that  it  arose  merely  from  a  strict  obsenration  of  trulh  ! 

Of  propositions  that  appear  to  have  no  meaning,  it  is  not  easy  to  offer 
any  confutation ;  but  of  such  i3if  the  preceding  theories  as  we  have  the 
good  fortune  to  comprehend,  we  would  rather  say  that  they  were  par- 
tially true,  than  that  they  were  radically  erroneous ;  and  that  the  error 
consisted  more  in  supposmg  that  any  one  explanation  would  serve  for  all 
cases,  than  in  the  insufficiency  of  that  proposed  for  the  cases  by  which  it 
was  obviously  su|^sted.  It  seems  to  be  perfectly  true,  for  instance, 
that  certain  combinations  of  colours  and  of  sounds  are  originally  agree- 
able to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  and  constitute  a  sort  of  beauty,  which  may 
be  said  to  be  the  direct  and  peculiar  object  of  our  perception  ;  and  of 
which  no  other  account  can  be  given,  than  that,  by  the  constitution  of 
our  nature,  such  objects  are  agreeable  to  us.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  true, 
and  to  a  far  greater  extent,  that  the  perception  of  utility,  fitness,  and 
design,  does  communicate  to  us  a  certain  sensible  gratification,  and 
constitutes  the  chief  beauty  of  many  objects  of  our  admiration.  The 
error  lies,  therefore,  not  in  stating  these  as  sources  of  beauty,  but  in 
holding  that  there  are  no  other  sources,  and  announcing  as  universal 
theorems  what  are  only  solutions  of  particular  problems. 

The  grand  mistake,  indeed,  which  seems  to  nave  misled  almost  all  the 
enquirers  into  this  curious  subject,  consists  in  their  taking  it  for  granted, 
that  beauty,  in  whatever  variety  of  objects  it  might  be  found,  was  always 
in  itself  one  and  the  same ;  and  that,  in  order  to  explain  the  beauty  of 
any  particular  thing,  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  it  had  some  quality 
in  common  with  ail  other  things  that  were  beautiful.  How  very  hope- 
less an  undertaking  this  was,  may  be  collected  even  from  the  slight  and 
imperfect  enumeration  we  have  already  given  of  the  classes  of  things  that 
are  allowed  to  possess  beauty.  Ancf,  indeed,  when  we  consider,  that 
things  great  and  little, — regular  and  irregular, — simple  and  complicated, 
—  useless  and  useful,  —  natural  and  artificial,  —  nay,  that  things  mate- 
rial and  immaterial,  —  intellectual  and  moral,  —  are  all  equally  susceptible 
of  beauty ;  it  must  appear  pretty  evident,  that  this  is  the  only  quality  in 
which  they  can  agree ;  and  that  they  can  have  nothing  in  common  but 
this  very  beauty,  which  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  their  previous  pos- 
session of  some  common  quality. 

But  what  do  we  really  mean  when  we  say  that  all  these  things  agree  in 
being  beautiful  ?  Do  we  mean  any  thing  more  than  that  we  call  tlicm  all 
by  this  one  name,  and  that  they  resemble  each  other  in  being  agreeable  ? 
For,  is  it  really  true  that  they  are  all  agreeable  in  the  same  manner  f  or  that 
they  affect  us  with  one  and  the  same  kind  qf  sensation  ?  Is  it  not  notorious, 
on  the  contrary,  that  there  are  almost  as  many  kinds  of  beauty  as  there  are 
varieties  of  mental  emotion  ;  that  some  are  melancholy,  and  some  cheerful, 
— some  humble  and  simple,  and  others  commanding  and  magnificent  ;«• 
and  that  we  are  moved  accordingly  by  the  contemplation  of  all  those 
varied  species,  either  to  pensive  tenaerness,  —  to  love,  pity,  and  regret,— 
or  to  gay  and  airy  imaginations, — or  to  still  and  tranquil  thought,  —  or  to 
admiration,  humility,  and  awe  ?  But  if  it  be  true,  that  the  emotions  which 
we  receive  from  beauty  are  thus  various  in  themselves,  and  that  they 
partake  thus  largely  of  the  character  of  other  emotions,  why  should  we 
not  conclude  that  they  are  but  modifications  of  these  more  familiar 
affections, — and  that  the  beauty  which  we  impute  to  external  objects  is 
nothing  more  than  their  power  of  reflecting  these  several  inward  affections? 
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TliJG,  accordingly,  is  the  theory  adopted  by  Mr.  Alison;  and,  we  thinks 
made  out  by  bim  by  the  most  satislactory  evidence.  We  must  still  be 
permitted,  however,  to  take  our  own  way  Cor  a  little  longer,  in  unfolding  it. 

There  are  two  tilings  — and  two  only — that  require  a  little  explanation. 
First,  What  are  the  primary  aiFections,  by  the  suggestion  of  which  we 
think  the  sense  of  beauty  is  produced?  And,  secondly.  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  connection  by  which  we  suppose  that  the  objects  we  coll 
beautiful  arc  enabled  to  suggest  these  aiFections  ? 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points,  it  fortunately  is  not  necessary 
either  to  enter  into  any  tedious  details,  or  to  huve  recourse  to  any  nice 
distinctions.  All  sensations  tliat  are  not  absolutely  indiRerent,  and  are, 
at  the  same  time,  either  agreeable  when  experienced  by  ourselves,  or  at- 
tractive when  contemplated  in  others,  may  form  the  foundation  of  the 
emotions  of  sublimity  or  beauty.  The  love  of  sensation,  as  we  have  else- 
where taken  occasion  to  observe,  seems  to  be  the  ruling  appetite  of  human 
nature;  and  many  sensations,  in  which  the  painful  seems  greatly  to  pre- 
ponderate, are  consequently  sought  for  with  avidity  and  recollected  with 
interest,  even  in  our  own  persons.  In  the  persons  of  others,  emotions  still 
more  painful  are  contemplated  with  eagerness  and  delight;  and  therefore 
we  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  many  of  the  pleasing  sensations  of 
'  beauty  or  sublimity  resolve  tliemst^lves  ultimately  into  recollections  of 
feelings  tliat  may  appear  to  have  a  very  opposite  cliaracter.  The  sum 
of  the  whole  is,  that  every  feeling  which  it  is  agreeable  to  experience,  to 
recall  or  to  witness,  may  become  the  source  of  beauty  in  external  objects, 
when  it  is  so  connected  with  them  as  that  their  appearance  reminds  us  of 
that  feeling.  Now,  in  real  life,  and  from  daily  experience  and  observation, 
we  know  that  it  is  agreeable,  in  the  first  place,  to  recollect  our  own  plea- 
surable sensations,  or  to  be  enabled  to  form  a  lively  conception  of  the 
pleasures  of  other  men,  or  even  of  sentient  beings  of  any  description. 
We  know  hkewise,  from  the  same  sure  autliority,  that  there  is  U  certain 
delight  in  the  remembrance  of  our  past,  or  the  conception  of  our  future 
emotions,  even  though  attended  with  great  pain,  provided  tliey  be  not 
forced  too  rudely  on  the  mind,  and  be  softened  by  the  accompaniment  of 
any  milder  feeling.  And  finally,  we  know,  in  the  some  manner,  that  the 
spectacle  or  conception  of  the  emotions  of  otiiers,  even  when  in  a  high 
degree  painful,  is  extremely  interesting  and  attractive,  and  draws  us  away 
not  only  from  the  consideration  of  indiSerent  objects,  but  even  from  the 
pursuit  of  light  or  frivolous  enjoyments.  All  these  are  plain  and  familiar 
facts,  of  the  existence  of  which,  however  they  may  be  explained,  no  one 
can  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  i  and  into  which,  therefore,  we  shall 
liBve  made  no  inconsiderable  progress,  if  we  can  resolve  the  more  mys. 
terious  fact  of  the  emotions  we  receive  from  the  contemplation  of  sublimity 
or  beauty. 

Our  proposition  then  is,  that  these  emotions  are  not  original  emotions, 
nor  produced  directly  by  any  qualities  in  the  objects  which  excite  them  ; 
but  are  reflections  or  images  of  the  more  radical  and  familiar  emotions  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded  ;  and  are  occasioned,  not  by  any  inherent 
virtue  in  the  objects  before  us,  but  by  the  accidents,  if  we  may  so  express 
ourselves,  by  which  these  may  have  been  enabled  to  suggest  or  recal  to 
us  our  own  past  sensations  or  sympathies.  We  could  almost  venture,  in- 
deed, to  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that,  except  in  the  plain  and  palpable 
cose  of  bodily  pain  or  pleasure,  we  can  never  be  interested  in  anv  thing 
but  the  fortunes  of  sentient  beings  ; — and  that  every  thing  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  mental  emotion  must  have  for  its  object  the  feelings,  post,. 
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present,  or  possible,  of  something  capable  of  sensation.  Independently^' 
therefore,  of  ail  evidence,  and  without  the  help  of  any  explanation,  we 
should  have  been  apt  (o  conclude  that  the  emotions  ofbeauty  and  sublimity 
must  have  for  their  objects  the  sufferings  or  enjoyments  of  sentient  beingi ; 
— and  to  reject,  as  intrinsically  absurd  and  incredible,  the  supposition,  that 
material  objects,  which  obviously  do  neither  hurt  nor  delight  the  body» 
should  yet  excite,  by  their  mere  physical  qualities,  the  very  powerful 
emotions  which  are  sometimes  excited  by  the  spectacle  of  beauty. 

Of  the  feelings,  by  their  connection  with  which  external  objects  become 
beautiful,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  speak  more  minutely; — and 
therefore  it  only  remains,  under  this  preliminary  view  of  the  subject,  to 
explain  the  nature  of  that  connection  by  which  we  conceive  this  c^ect  to 
be  produced.  Here  also  there  is  but  little  ne€^d  for  minuteness  or  fulness 
of  enumeration.  Almost  every  tie  by  which  two  objects  can  be  bound 
together  in  the  imagination,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  presentment  of 
the  one  shall  recal  the  memory  of  the  other,  —  or,  in  other  words,  almost 
every  possible  relation  which  can  subsist  between  such  objects, —  may  serve 
to  connect  the  things  which  we  call  sublime  or  beautiful  with  feelings  that 
are  interesting  or  delightful.  Mr.  Alison  has  not  made  any  attempt  to 
class  or  enumerate  these  various  relations ;  but  has  grouped  them  all 
together  under  the  sweeping  name  of  Associations.  Nor,  indeed,  can  he 
be  much  blamed  for  the  omission,  when  it  is  considered,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  any  enumeration  which  he  could  have  given  must  necessarily  have 
been  imperfect;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  general  nature  of  the  law 
which  he  wished  to  illustrate  must,  in  the  long  run,  have  been  fully  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  all  those  who  attended  to  his  copious  and  well- 
chosen  examples.  To  us,  however,  who  have  less  room  for  examples,  and 
less  reliance  on  the  attention  of  our  readers,  some  slight  attempt  at  de* 
scribing  and  classing  the  most  common  of  those  connections  appears  to  be 
more  important,  and  may  even  enable  us  to  introduce  tlie  few  examples 
upon  which  we  can  venture  with  more  effect  and  advantage. 

It  appears  to  us,  then,  that  objects  are  sublime  or  beautiful,  1st,  when 
they  are  the  natural  signs  and  perpetual  concomitants  of  happiness  or 
suflicring,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  some  lively  feeling  or  emotion  in  ourselves  or 
in  some  other  sentient  beings ;  or,  2dly,  when  they  are  the  arbitrary  or 
accidental  concomitants  of  such  feelings ;  or,  Sdiy,  when  they  bear  some 
analogy  or  fimciful  resemblance  to  circumstances  or  situations  with  which 
these  emotions  are  necessarily  connected.  In  endeavouring  to  illustrate 
the  nature  of  these  several  relations,  we  shall  be  led  to  lay  before  our 
readers  some  proofs  that  appear  to  us  satisfactory  of  the  truth  of  the 
general  theory. 

The  most  obvious  and  the  strongest  association  that  can  be  established 
between  inward  feelings  and  external  objects  is,  where  the  object  is  ne- 
cessarily and  universally  connected  with  the  feeling  by  the  law  of  nature, 
so  that  it  is  always  presented  to  the  senses  when  the  feeling  is  impressed 
upon  the  mind. — Take,  for  example,  the  sound  of  thunder. — Notliing, 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of  nature  is  more  strikingly  and  universally 
sublime ;  yet  it  seems  obvious  that  the  sublimity  is  produced,  not  by  any 
quality  that  is  perceived  by  the  ear,  but  altogether  by  the  impression  of 
power  and  of  danger  that  is  necessarily  made  upon  the  mind,  whenever 
that  sound  is  heard.  That  it  is  not  produced  by  any  peculiarity  in  the 
sound  itself  is  certain,  from  the  mistakes  that  are  frequently  made  with 
regard  to  it.  The  noise  of  a  cart  rattling  over  the  stones  is  otlen  mistaken 
for  thunder;  and  as  long  as  the  mistake  lasts,  tliis  very  vulgar  and  insig- 
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nificDTjt  noise  is  actually  felt  to  be  prodigiously  sublime.  It  is  so  felt, 
because  it  is  then  aesociated  with  ideas  of  prodigious  power  and  undefined 
danger; — and  the  sublimity  is  destroyed  the  moment  the  association  is 
dissolved,  tliougb  the  sound  itself,  and  its  effect  on  the  organ,  continue 
exactly  llie  same.  This,  tberefore,  is  an  instance  in  which  sublimity  is 
distinctly  {iroved  to  consist,  not  in  any  physical  quality  of  tbc  object  lo 
which  it  is  ascribed,  but  in  its  necessary  connection  with  that  vast  and 
uncontrolled  power  which  is  the  natural  object  of  awe  and  veneration. 

We  may  now  take  an  example  a  little  less  plain  and  elementary.  Tlie 
most  beautiful  object  in  nature,  perhaps,  is  the  countenance  of  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman; — and  we  arc  apt  at  first  to  imagine,  that,  inde- 
pendently of  all  associations,  the  forms  and  colours  which  it  displays  are,  in 
themselves,  lovtly  and  engaging,  and  would  appear  charming  to  all  be- 
holders,  with  whatever  other  qualities  or  impressions  they  might  happen 
to  be  connected.  A  very  little  reflection,  however,  will  probably  be  suf- 
ficient lo  convince  us  of  the  fallacy  of  this  impression,  and  to  satisfy  us 
that  what  wc  admire  is  not  a  combination  of  forms  and  colours,  which 
could  never  excite  any  mental  emotion ;  but  a  collection  of  signs  and 
tokens  of  those  feelings  and  affections  which  are  universaily  rect^ised  as 
(lie  proper  objects  of  love  and  sympathy.  Laying  aside  the  emotions 
arising  Irom  difference  of  sex,  and  supposing  female  beauty  to  be  con- 
templated by  the  pure  and  unenvying  eye  of  a  female,  it  seems  quite 
obvious  that  among  its  ingredients  we  should  trace  the  signs  of  two  dif- 
ferent seta  of  qualities,  tliat  are  neither  of  them  the  object  of  sight,  but 
of  a  higher  faculty, — in  the  first  place,  of  youth  and  health ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  of  innocence,  gaiety,  sensibility,  intelligence,  delicacy,  or 
vivacity.  Now,  without  enlarging  upon  the  natural  effect  of  these  Bi%- 
gestions,  we  shall  just  supjmse  that  the  appearances,  which  must  be  ad- 
mitted at  all  events  to  be  actually  significant  of  the  qualities  we  have 
enumerated,  had  been  by  the  law  of  nature  attached  to  the  very  opposite 
qualities;  —  that  the  smooth  forehead,  the  firm  cheek,  and  the  full  lip, 
which  are  now  so  distinctly  expressive  to  us  uf  the  gay  and  vigorous 
periods  of  youth,  — and  the  clear  and  blooming  complexion,  which  in- 
dicates health  and  agility,  bad  been  in  fact  the  forms  and  colours  by  which 
old  age  and  sickness  were  characterised :  and  that,  instead  of  being  found 
united  to  those  sources  and  seasons  of  enjoyment,  they  had  been  the 
badges  by  which  nature  pointed  out  that  state  of  suffering  and  decay 
which  is  now  signified  to  us  by  the  livid  and  emaciated  face  of  sickness, 
or  the  wrinkled  front,  the  quivering  lip,  and  hollow  cheek  of  age.  If 
this  were  the  familiar  law  of  our  nature,  can  it  be  doubted  that  we  should 
look  upon  these  appearances,  not  with  rapture,  but  with  aversion, — ond 
consider  it  as  absolutely  ludicrous  or  disgusting  to  speak  of  the  beauty 
of  what  was  interpreted  by  every  one  as  the  lamented  sign  of  pain  and 
decrepitude  ? 

Such,  we  conceive,  would  be  the  inevitable  effect  of  dissolving  the  sub- 
sisting connection  between  the  animating  ideas  of  hope  and  enjoyment, 
snd  those  visible  appearances  which  are  now  significant  of  those  emotions, 
and  derive  their  whole  beauty  from  that  signifi cation.  But  the  effect 
would  be  still  stronger,  if  we  could  suppose  the  mmvl  expression  of  those 
appearances  to  be  reversed  in  the  same  manner.  If  the  smile,  which  now 
enchants  us  as  the  expression  of  innocence  and  affection,  were  the  sign 
attached  by  nature  to  guilt  and  malignity,  —  if  the  blush  which  expresses 
delicacy,  and  the  glance  that  speaks  intelligence,  vivacity,  and  sofYncss, 
had  always  been  found  united  with  brutal  passion  or  idiot  moodiness ;  is  it 
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not  oertam  Chat  the  whole  of  their  beauty  would  be  extinguished,  and 
that  our  emof ions  from  the  sight  of  them  would  be  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  they  now  are  ? 

This,  we  think,  no  idolater  of  beauty  will  be  hardy  enough  to  deny ; 
but  our  natural  prejudices  still  cling  to  us ;  and,  while  we  are  forced  to 
admit  that  the  countenance  which  we  now  think  most  lovely  would  cease 
entirely  to  please*  if  the  qualities  which  constituted  its  beauty  were  sig- 
nificant of  nothing  but  painful  feelings  and  hateful  dispositions,  we  are  apt 
to  fancy,  that,  though  disagreeable,  it  might  still  be  thought  beautiful,-— 
and  be  regarded,  as  we  now  regard  many  a  beautiful  face,  which  we  know 
to  indicate  neither  innocence,  intelligence,  nor  gentleness.  It  is  proper, 
therefore,  that  we  should  endeavour  to  explain  this  seeming  anomaly,  of 
admitted  beauty  where  there  is  no  expression  of  any  amiable  or  attractive 
emotion. 

There  are  three  considerations  that  may  serve  to  remove  the  difficulty. 
In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  our  impression  of  the 
beauty  of  the  human  countenance  is  derived  from  an  habitual  recollection 
of  the  interesting  or  amiable  qualities  of  which  it  is  general^  found  to  be 
the  sign ;  and  this  impression,  being  formed  from  experience  of  what  is 
really  the  case  in  the  far  greater  number  of  instances,  cannot  be  entirely 
effaced  by  our  conviction,  that,  in  a  rarticular  instance,  the  sign  has  been 
disjoined  from  the  thing  signified.  This  discovery,  indeed,  is  always  ac^ 
companied  by  a  feeling  of  pain  and  disappointment ;  but  this  will  of\en 
be  found  to  mingle  wiUi  the  pleasing  expectations  to  which  it  has  suc- 
ceeded, and  to  constitute  a  compound  emotion,  which  is  far  from  being 
purely  disagreeable — like  the  mixed  feelings  of  respect,  sorrow,  and  in* 
dignation,  with  which  we  look  upon  a  polluted  sanctuary.  In  the  second 
place,  there  is  almost  always,  in  these  cases,  the  expression  of  youth  and 
nealth ;  an  expression,  in  itself^  indelibly  pleasing,  and  which  does  not 
always  become  less  interesting  for  the  contrasts  which  guilt  or  misery 
may  occasionally  throw  over  the  hopes  and  joys  of  which  it  is  naturally 
significant.  In  Uie  last  place,  it  is  necessary  to  remember,  that  tlie  female 
form  is  to  men  the  object  of  a  passion  which  is  satisfied  with  the  attri- 
butes of  youth  and  health,  —  which  has  little  relation  to  the  finer  ele* 
ments  of  beauty,  and  is  naturally  gratified  both  by  the  existence  and  the 
indications  of  feelings  that  are  allowed  to  be  guilty  and  degrading.  This 
passion,  however,  is,  in  the  progress  of  society,  so  intimately  blended  with 
nigher  and  purer  feelings,  that  its  infiucnce  has  given  a  colouring  to  the 
general  language  on  the  subject  of  female  beauty,  and  sanctioned  the  ap- 
plication of  that  name  to  qualities  which  could  never  have  obtained  it 
upon  any  other  principle.  The  operation,  indeed,  of  this  disturbing  force 
has  given  a  very  perplexing  bias  to  all  our  conceptions  of  human  beauty, 
and  has  sensibly  affected  the  speculations  of  several  ingenious  enquirers 
into  the  nature  of  beauty  in  general,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  made  it 
somewhat  difficult  and  embarrassing  to  point  out  the  particular  sources  of 
their  errors.  The  same  general  principle  will  serve  to  account  for  the 
other  anomaly,  of  countenances  that  express  intelligence  and  goodness, 
without  admitting  of  being  called  beautiful.  Where  youth  and  health  are 
not  wanting  in  such  cases,  it  will  commonly  be  found  that  there  are  evi- 
dent traces  of  somoiphysical  imperfection  or  disaster,  connected  with  the 
revolting  ideas  of  suffering  and  pain,  and  in  some  measure  weakening  or 
disturbing  the  expression  of  the  more  pleasing  qualities.  Without  ven- 
turing further,  however,  upon  this  dangerous  ground,  we  think  we  have 
said  nearly  enough  to  satisfy  our  attentive  readers  that  the  beauty  of  the 
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human  countenance  ib  derived  chiefly  from  suggesting  to  ua  conceptions 
oriiuman  feelings  and  dispositions;  and  that  our  emotions  are  not  excited 
by  a  mere  assemblage  of  colours  and  waving  lines,  but  by  the  legible 
cnaraclerB  of  hope  and  joy,  of  innocence,  sensibility,  and  kindness,  which 
form  the  proper  objects  of  our  love,  and  the  most  delightful  occasions  of 
our  sympathy. 

That  the  beauty  of  a  living  and  sentient  creature  should  depend,  in  a 
great  degree,  upon  qualities  peculiar  to  such  a  creature,  rather  than  upon 
the  mere  physical  attributes  which  it  may  possess  in  common  with  the 
inert  matter  around  it,  cannot,  indeed,  appear  a  very  improbable  supposi- 
tion  to  any  one.  But  it  may  be  more  difficult  for  some  persons  t«  under- 
stand how  the  beauty  of  mere  dead  matter  should  be  derived  from  the 
feelings  and  sympathies  of  sentient  beings.  It  is  absolutely  necessary, 
therefore,  that  we  should  give  an  instance  or  two  of  this  derivation. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  how  the  sight  of  a  picture  or  statue 
should  affect  us  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the  sight  of  the  original :  nor 
is  it  much  more  difficult  to  conceive,  how  the  eight  of  a  cottage  should 
give  us  something  of  the  same  feeling  as  tlie  eight  of  a  peasant's  family ; 
and  the  aspect  of  a  town  raise  many  of  the  same  ideas  aa  the  appearance 
of  a  multitude  of  persons.  We  may  begin,  therefore,  with  an  example  a 
little  more  complicated.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  common  En- 
glish landscape — green  meadows,  with  fat  cattle — canaU  or  navigable 
rivers — well  fenced,  well  cultivated  fields  —  neat,  clean,  scattered  cot- 
tages—  humble  antique  church,  with  churchyard  elms,  and  crossing 
hedge-rows — all  seen  under  bright  skies,  and  in  good  weather; — There 
is  much  beauty,  as  every  one  will  acknowledge,  in  such  a  scene.  But  in 
wliat  does  the  beauty  consist?  Not  certainly  in  the  mere  mixture  of 
colours  and  forms ;  lor  colours  more  pleasing,  and  lines  more  graceful, 
(according  to  any  theory  of  grace  that  may  be  preferred,)  might  be  spread 
upon  a  board,  or  a  painter's  pallet,  without  engaging  the  eye  to  a  second 
glance,  or  raising  the  least  emotion  in  the  mind; — but  in  the  picture  of 
human  happines'i  that  is  presented  to  our  imaginations  and  affections, — > 
in  the  visible  and  unequivocal  signs  of  comfort,  and  cheerful  and  peaceful 
enjoyment, — and  of  that  secure  and  successful  industry  that  ensures  its 
continuance, — and  of  the  piety  by  which  it  is  exalted,  — and  of  the  eim- 

filicity  by  which  it  is  contrasted  with  the  guilt  and  the  fever  of  a  city 
ife, — in  the  images  of  health,  and  temperance,  and  plenty  which  it  exhi- 
bits to  every  eye, — and  in  the  glimpses  which  it  affords  to  warmer  ima- 
ginations, of  those  primitive  or  fabulous  times  when  man  was  uncor- 
rupted  by  luxury  and  ambition,  and  of  those  humble  retreats  in  which  wc 
still  delight  to  imagine  that  love  and  philosophy  may  find  an  unpolluted 
asylum.  At  all  events,  however,  it  is  human  feeling  that  excites  our 
sympathy,  and  forms  the  object  of  our  emotions.  It  is  man,  and  man 
atone,  that  we  see  in  the  beauties  of  the  earth  which  he  inhabits; — or,  if 
a  more  sensitive  and  extended  sympathy  connect  us  with  the  lower  fa- 
milies of  animated  nature,  and  make  us  rejoice  with  the  lambs  that  bleat 
on  the  uplands,  or  the  cattle  that  ruminate  in  the  valley,  or  even  with  the 
living  plants  that  drink  the  bright  sun  and  the  balmy  air  beside  tlieni,  it 
is  still  the  idea  of  enjoj-ment  —  of  feelings  that  animate  the  existence  of 
sentient  beings  —  that  cnlls  forth  all  our  emotions,  and  is  the  {varent  of 
all  the  beauty  with  which  we  proceed  to  invest  tlie  inanimate  creation 
around  us. 

Instead  of  this  quiet  and  tame  Englith  landscape,  let  us  now  take  a, 
Welch  or  a  Highland  scene;  and  see  whether  its  beauties  will  admit  of 
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being  ex^ained  on  the  same  principle.  Here,  we  shall  have  loAy  moun- 
tains, and  rocky  and  lonely  recesses, — tufted  woods  hung  over  precipices, 
—lakes  intersected  with  castled  promontories, — ample  solitudes  of  un- 
plougfaed  and  untrodden  valleys, — nameless  and  gigantic  ruins, — and 
mountain  echoes  repeating  the  scream  of  the  eagle  and  the  roar  of  the 
cataract.  This,  too,  is  beautiful ;  and,  to  those  who  can  interpret  the 
lanp;uage  it  spades,  far  more  beautiful  than  the  prosperous  ^ene  with 
which  we  have  contrasted  it.  Yet,  lonely  as  it  is,  it  is  to  the  recollection 
of  man  and  of  human  feelings  that  its  beauty  also  is  owing.  The  mere 
forms  and  colours  that  compose  its  visible  appearance  are  no  more  capable 
of  exciting  any  emotion  in  the  mind,  than  the  forms  and  colours  of  a 
Turkey  carpet.  It  is  sjrmpathy  with  the  present  or  the  past,  or  the  ima- 
ffinary  inhakUanis  of  such  a  region,  that  alone  gives  it  either  interest  or 
beauty ;  and  the  delight  of  those  who  behold  it  will  always  be  found  to 
be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  force  of  their  imaginations,  and  the  warmth 
of  their  social  affections.  Tlie  leading  impressions,  here,  are  those  of  ro- 
mantic seclusion  and  primeval  simplicity ; — lovers  sequestered  in  these 
blissful  solitudes,  "from  towns  and  toils  remote," — and  rustic  poets  and 
philosophers  communing  with  nature,  at  a  distance  from  the  low  pursuits 
and  selfish  malignity  of  ordinary  mortals :  —  then  there  is  the  sublime  im- 
pression o£  the  Mighty  Power  which  piled  the  massive  cliffs  upon  each 
other,  and  rent  the  mountains  asunder,  and  scattered  tlieir  giant  fragments 
at  their  base;— and  all  the  images  connected  with  the  monuments  of  an- 
cient magmficence  and  extinguished  hostility,  —  the  feuds,  and  the  com- 
bats, and  the  triumphs  of  its  wild  and  primitive  inhabitants,  contrasted 
with  the  stillness  and  desolation  of  the  scenes  where  they  lie  interred ; 
and  the  romantic  ideas  attached  to  their  ancient  traditions,  and  the  pe- 
culiarities of  their  present  life,  —  their  wild  and  enthusiastic  poetry,— 
their  gloomy  superstitions, — their  attachment  to  their  chiefs,  —  the 
dangers,  and  the  hardships,  and  enjoyments  of  their  lonely  huntings  and 
fishings,  —  their  pastoral  shielings  on  the  mountains  in  summer, — and  the 
tales  and  the  sports  that  amuse  the  little  groups  that  are  frozen  into 
their  vast  and  trackless  valleys  in  the  winter.  Add  to  all  this  tlie  traces 
of  vast  and  obscure  antiquity  that  are  impressed  on  the  language  and  the 
habits  of  the  people,  and  on  the  cliffs  and  caves  and  gulfy  torrents  of  the 
land ;  and  the  solemn  and  touching  reflection,  perpetually  recurring,  of 
the  weakness  and  insignificance  of  perishable  man,  whose  generations 
thus  pass  away  into  oblivion,  with  all  their  toils  and  ambition,  while  Na- 
ture nolds  on  her  unvarying  course,  and  pours  out  her  streams,  and  re- 
news her  forests,  with  undecaying  activity,  regardless  of  the  fate  of  her 
proud  and  perishable  sovereign. 

We  set  all  this  down  at  random,  from  the  vague  and  casual  recollection 
of  the  impressions  we  have  ourselves  received  from  this  sort  of  scenery, — 
by  no  means  as  an  exact  transcript  of  the  images  and  feelings  which  it 
must  excite  in  all  beholders,  but  merely  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  operates  on  the  heart  and  imagination,  and  of  the  nature  of  that 
connection  which  is  established  between  our  natural  sympathies  and  the 
visible  peculiarities  of  our  mountain  landscape.  The  truth  is,  that  there 
is  an  endless  variety  in  the  trains  of  thought  to  which  this  kind  ot 
scenery  is  calculated  to  give  rise ;  and  that  it  differs  essentially,  in  this 
respect,  from  the  scenery  of  a  more  cultivated  region,  where  there  is 
scarcely  any  very  decided  expression  but  that  of  comfort  and  tranquil- 
lity. To  make  amends,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  this  last  ex- 
pression is  much  more  clear  and  obvious  to  beholders  of  every  degree  and 
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description.   There  is  scarcely  any  one  who  does  not  feel  and  understand 


LVersally  distinguishable.  It  requires 
some  knowledge  of  our  species, —  some  habits  of  reflection, — some  play 
offaDcy, — some  exercise  of  affection,  to  interpret  the  lofty  characters  in 
whiclt  Nature  here  speaks  to  the  heart  and  the  imagination ;  and  reflects, 
from  the  broken  aspects  of  the  desert,  the  most  powerfiil  iniageB  of  the 
feelings  and  the  fortunes  of  man.  Though  it  has  been  the  fashion,  therc- 
ibre,  for  all  recent  travellers  to  affect  a  prodigious  admiration  for  these 
pktaresque  regions,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  their  beauty  has  been 
truly  felt  by  a  very  email  number ;  and  were  exceedingly  delighted  by  the 
frank  x^onfession  of  two  Cockney  tourists,  who  lately  published  an  account 
of  their  expedition  to  the  Scottish  Highlands;  in  which  they  fairly  state, 
that  they  could  discover  no  beauty  in  our  naked  mountains  and  dreary 
lakes,  and  were  astonished  how  any  intelligent  person  could  voluntarily 
pass  his  time  in  the  "  cold  and  laborious  "  pastimes  which  they  afforded, 
when  he  might  have  devoted  it  to  "  the  gay  vivacity  of  plays,  operas,  and 
polite  assemblies."  They  accordingly  post  back  to  London  as  fast  as 
possible ;  and  after  yawning,  in  a  sort  of  disconsolate  terror,  along  the 
banks  of  Lochlomond,  enlarge,  with  much  animation,  on  tiic  beauty  and 
grandeur —  of  Finsbury  Square  ! 

We  have  said  enough,- we  believe,  to  let  our  readers  understand  what 
we  mean  by  external  objects  being  the  natural  signs  or  concomitants  of 
human  synipatliies  or  emotions.  Yet  we  cannot  lift  up  our  eyes,  in  this 
delightful  season,  without  being  tempted  to  add  one  other  illustration,  and 
to  ask,  on  what  other  principle  wc  can  account  for  the  beauty  of  Spring  ? 
Winter  lias  shades  as  deep,  and  colours  as  brilliant ;  and  the  great  forms 
of  nature  are  substantially  the  same,  tlirough  all  the  revolutions  of  tlte 
year.  We  shail  seek  in  vain,  therefore,  in  the  accidents  of  mere  organic 
matter,  for  the  sources  of  that  "  vernal  delight  and  joy,"  which  subject  all 
liner  spirits  to  an  aimual  intoxication,  and  strike  home  the  sense  of  beauty 
even  to  hearts  that  seem  proof  against  it  under  all  other  aspects.  And 
it  is  not  among  the  dead,  but  among  the  living,  that  this  beauty  origin- 
ates. It  is  the  renovation  of  life  and  of  joy  to  all  animated  beings,  that 
constitutes  this  great  jubilee  of  nature  :  the  young  of  animals  bursting 
into  existence, — the  simple  and  universal  pleasures  which  are  diffused  by 
the  mere  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  profusion  of  sustenance,  —  the 
pairing  of  birds, — the  cheerful  resumption  of  rustic  toils, —  the  great  alle- 
viation of  all  the  miseries  of  poverty  and  sickness, —  our  sympathy  with 
the  young  life,  and  the  promise  and  the  hazards  of  the  vegetable  creation, 
— the  solemn,  yet  cheering,  impression  of  the  constancy  of  Nature  to  her 
great  periods  of  renovation,  —  and  the  hopes  that  dart  spontaneously  for- 
ward into  the  new  circle  of  exertions  and  enjoyments  timt  is  opened  up 
by  her  hand  and  her  example.  Such  arc  some  of  the  conceptions  that 
are  forced  upon  us  by  the  appearances  of  returning  Spring,  and  that  seem 
to.account  for  the  emotions  ot'  delight  with  which  these  appearances  are 
hailed,  by  every  mind  endowed  witJi  any  degree  of  sensibility,  somewhat 
better  tlum  the  brightness  of  the  colours,  or  the  agrecableness  of  the 
smells,  that  are  then  presented  to  our  senses. 

They  are  kindred  conceptions  tliat  constitute  all  the  beauty  of  child- 
hood. The  forms  and  colours  that  are  pecidiar  to  that  age,  are  not  neces- 
sarily or  absolutely  beautiful  in  thenisclvcs ;  for,  in  a  grown  person,  the 
same  forms  and  colours  would  be  either  ludicrous  or  disgusting.  It  is 
tlieir  indestructible  connection  with  the  engaging  Ideas  of  innocence,  —  of 
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carelets  gfietjf  —  of  miBUfpecting  confidence ;  —  made  ttiU  more  ten|ler 
and  attnicttre  by  the  recollection  of  helpleMnett,  and  blameless  and  happy 
ignoranoet  ^  of  the  anxious  affection  tnat  watches  over  all  their  ways,  — 
and  of  the  hopes  and  fears  that  seek  to  pierce  futurity,  for  those  who  have 
neitlier  fears,  nor  cares,  nor  anxieties  for  themselves. 

These  few  illustrations  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  give  our  readers  a 
general  conception  of  the  cliaracter  and  the  grounds  of  that  theory  of 
beauty  which  we  think  is  established  in  the  work  before  us.  They  are  all 
examples,  it  will  be  observed,  of  the  /irsi  and  most  important  connexion 
which  we  think  may  be  established  between  external  objects  and  the  sen- 
timents or  emotions  of  the  mind ;  or  cases,  in  which  the  visible  pheno- 
mena are  the  natural  and  universal  accompaniments  of  the  emotion,  and 
are  consequently  capable  of  reviving  that  emotion,  in  some  degree,  in  the 
breast  of  every  beholder.  If  the  tenor  of  those  illustrations  has  been 
such  as  to  make  any  impression  in  favour  of  the  general  theory,  we  con- 
ceive that  it  must  be  very  greatly  confirmed  by  the  slightest  considcratioo 
of  th^  second  class  of  cases,  or  those  in  which  the  external  object  is  not 
the  natural  and  necessary,  but  onli^  the  occasional  or  accidental,  concom- 
itant of  the  emotion  which  it  r^aJs.  In  the  former  instances,  some  con- 
ception o£  beauty  seems  to  be  onseperable  from  the  appearance  of  the 
olijects ;  and  being  impressed,  in  some  degree,  upon  all  persons  to  whom 
they  are  presented,  there  is  evidently  room  for  insinuating  that  it  is  an 
independent  and  intrinsic  quality  of  their  nature,  and  does  not  arise  from 
association  with  any  thing  else.  In  the  instances,  however,  to  which  we 
are  now  to  allude,  this  perception  of  beauty  is  not  universal,  but  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  opportunities  which  each  individual  has  had  to  asso- 
ciate ideas  of  emotion  with  the  object  to  which  it  is  ascribed,  —  the  same 
thing  appearing  beautiful  to  those  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  influence 
o£  such  associations,  and  indifferent  to  those  who  have  not.  It  is  not  easy, 
therefore,  to  conceive  any  more  complete  evidence,  both  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  absolute  or  intrinsic  beauty,  and  that  it  depends  altogether 
on  those  associations  with  which  it  is  thus  found  to  come  and  to  dis- 
appear. 

The  accidental  or  arbitrary  relations  that  may  thus  be  established 
between  natural  sympatliies  or  emotions  and  external  objects,  may  be 
either  such  as  occur  to  whole  classes  of  men,  or  are  confined  to  particular 
individuals.  Among  the  former,  those  that  apply  to  different  nations  or 
races  of  men  are  the  most  important  and  remarkable,  and  constitute  the 
basis  of  those  peculiarities  by  which  national  tastes  are  distinguished. 
Take  again,  for  example,  the  instance  of  female  beauty ;  and  think  what 
different  and  inconsistent  standards  would  be  fixed  for  it  in  the  different 
regions  of  the  world,  —  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  and  in  Europe,  —  in  Tartary 
and  in  Greece, — in  Lapland,  Patagonia,  and  Circassia.  If  there  was  any 
thing  absolutely  or  intrinsically  beautiful  in  any  of  tl\e  forms  thus  distin- 
guished, it  is  inconceivable  that  men  should  differ  so  outrageously  in  their 
conceptions  of  it :  if  beauty  were  a  real  and  independent  quality,  it  seems 
impossible  that  it  should  be  distinctly  and  clearly  felt  by  one  set  of  per- 
soas>  where  another  set,  altogether  as  sensitive,  could  see  nothing  but  its 
opposite  ;  and  if  it  were  actually  and  inseparably  attached  to  certain 
forms,  colours,  or  proportions,  it  must  appear  utterly  inexplicable  that  it 
should  be  felt  and  perceived  in  the  most  opposite  forms  and  proportion, 
in  objecU  of  the  same  description.  On  the  other  hand,  if  all  beauty  con- 
sist in  reminding  us  of  certain  natural  sympathies  and  objects  of  emotiont 
with  which  they  have  been  habitually  connected,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
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how  the  moBt  different  forms  should  be  felt  to  be  equally  beautiful.  If 
female  beauty,  for  instance,  consist  in  the  visible  signs  and  expressions  of 
youth  and  health,  and  of  gentleness,  vivacity,  and  IcindneBS,  then  it  will 
oecesaariiy  happen  that  the  forms,  and  colours,  and  proportions  which 
nature  may  have  connected  with  those  qualities,  in  the  different  climates 
or  regions  of  the  world,  will  all  appear  ei]ually  beautiful  to  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  recognise  them  as  the  signs  of  such  qualities  ;  while 
they  will  be  respectively  iudifTcrent  to  those  who  have  not  learned  to  in- 
terpret  them  in  this  sense,  and  displeasing  to  those  whom  experience  has 
led  to  consider  tliem  as  the  signs  of  opposite  qualities.  The  case  is  the 
game,  though  perhaps  to  a  smaller  degree,  as  to  the  peculiarity  of  national 
taste  in  other  particulars.  The  style  of  dress  and  architecture  in  every 
nation,  if  not  adopted  from  mere  want  of  skill,  or  penury  of  materials, 
always  appears  beautiful  to  the  natives,  and  somewhat  monstrous  and  ab- 
surd to  foreigners ;  and  the  general  character  and  aspect  of  their  land- 
scape, in  like  manner,  if  not  associated  with  substantial  evils  and  incon- 
veniences, always  appears  more  beautiful  and  enchanting  than  the  scenery 
of  any  other  region.  The  fact  is  still  more  striking,  perhaps,  in  the  case 
of  music,— in  the  effects  of  those  national  airs,  with  which  even  the  most 
uncultivated  imaginations  liave  connected  so  many  interesting  recollec- 
tions,—  and  in  the  delight  with  which  all  persons  of  sensibility  catch  the 
strains  of  their  native  melodies  in  strange  or  in  distant  lands.  It  is  owing 
chiefly  to  the  same  sort  of  arbitrary  and  national  association,  that  white  is 
thought  a  gay  colour  in  Europe,  where  it  is  used  at  weddings, — and  a  dis- 
mal colour  in  China,  where  it  is  used  for  mourning;  that  we  think  yew- 
trees  gloomy,  because  they  are  planted  in  churchyards,. — and  large  masses 
of  powdered  horse-hair  majestic,  because  we  see  them  on  the  heads  of 
chancellors  and  judges. 

Next  to  those  curious  instances  of  arbitrary  or  limited  associations  that 
are  exemplified  in  the  diversities  of  national  taste,  are  those  that  are  pro- 
duced by  tlie  differences  of  instruction  or  education.  If  external  objects 
were  sublime  or  beautiful  in  themselves,  it  is  plain  that  they  would  appear 
equally  so  to  those  who  were  acquainted  with  tlieir  origin,  and  to  those 
to  whom  it  was  unknown.  Yet  it  is  not  easy,  perhaps,  to  calculate  tlie 
degree  to  which  our  notions  of  beauty  and  sublimity  are  now  influenced, 
over  all  Europe,  by  the  study  of  classical  literature :  or  the  number  of 
impressions  of  this  sort  which  the  well-educated  consequently  receive, 
from  objects  that  are  utterly  indifferent  to  uninstructed  persons  of  the 
same  natural  sensibility.  We  gladly  avail  ourselves,  upon  this  subject, 
of  the  beautiful  expressions  of  Mr.  Alison. 

"  The  delight  which  most  men  of  educsEion  receive  from  thj;  considcratioa  of 
antiquity,  and  the  beauty  that  they  discover  in  every  object  which  ia  connected 
with  ancient  tinies,  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  The 
antiquarian,  in  his  cabinet,  Biirrounded  by  the  relics  of  former  ages,  seems  to  him- 
self to  be  removed  to  periods  that  are  long  since  past,  and  indulges  in  the  imagin- 
ation of  living  in  a  world,  which,  by  a  very  natural  kind  of  prejudice,  wc  are  always 
willing  to  believe  was  bodi  wiser  and  better  than  the  present.  All  that  is  venerable 
or  laudable  in  the  history  of  these  times  present  themaelvcs  to  his  memory :  the 
gallantry,  the  heroism,  thepatriutism  of  antiquity,  rise  ugdn  before  his  view,  soD- 
eited  by  the  obscurity  in  which  they  arc  involved,  and  rendered  more  seducing  to 
Ibe  ima^nation  by  that  obscurity  itself,  whith,  while  it  luineles  a  sentiment  of  rc- 
^et  amtd  his  pursuits,  serves  at  the  same  lime  to  atimulotc  his  tkncy  to  fill  up,  by 
■ta  own  creation,  those  long  intervals  of  time  of  which  history  has  preservcif  no 
record.  The  relics  he  contemplates  seem  to  approach  him  still  nearer  to  (he  n^ 
of  bis  regard :  the  dress,  the  furniture,  the  arms  of  the  times,  ore  so  many  assist- 
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from  the  perception  of  relation.  Others  propoaetl  to  clear  up  the  mys- 
tery, by  resolving  it  into  a  feeling  of  moral  approbation  ;  and  others  made 
it  manifest,  that  it  arose  merely  from  a  strict  observation  of  truth  ! 

Of  propositions  that  appear  to  have  no  meaning,  it  is  not  easy  to  offer 
any  confutation ;  but  of  lucli  of  the  preceding  thcorieii  as  we  have  the 
good  fortune  to  comprehend,  we  would  rather  say  that  ihey  were  par- 
tially true,  than  that  thej"  were  radically  erroneous  ;  and  that  the  error 
consisted  more  in  supposing  that  any  one  explanation  would  serve  for  all 
1.  than  in  the  insufficiency  of  that  proposed  for  the  cases  by  which  it 
was  obviously  suggested.  It  seems  to  be  perfectly  (rue,  for  instance, 
that  certain  combinations  of  colours  and  of  sounds  are  originally  agree- 
able to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  and  constitute  a  sort  of  beauty,  which  may 
be  said  to  be  the  direct  and  peculiar  object  of  our  perception  ;  and  of 
which  no  other  account  can  be  given,  than  that,  by  the  constitution  of 
our  nature,  such  objects  are  agreeable  to  us.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  true, 
and  to  a  far  greater  extent,  that  the  perception  of  utility,  fitness,  and 
design,  does  communicate  to  us  a  certain  sensible  gratification,  and 
constitutes  the  chief  beauty  of  many  objects  of  our  admiration.  The 
error  lies,  therelbre,  not  in  stating  these  as  sources  of  beauty,  but  in 
holding  that  there  are  no  other  sources,  and  announcing  as  universal 
theorems  what  are  only  solutions  of  particular  problems. 

The  grand  mistake,  indeed,  which  seems  to  have  misled  almost  all  the 
enquirers  into  this  curious  subject,  consists  in  their  tabing  it  for  granted, 
that  beauty,  in  whatever  variety  of  objects  it  might  be  found,  was  always 
in  itself  one  and  the  same ;  and  that,  in  order  to  explain  the  beauty  of 
any  particular  thing,  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  it  had  some  quality 
in  common  with  all  other  things  that  were  beautiful.  How  very  hope- 
less an  undertaking  this  was,  may  be  collected  even  from  the  slight  and 
imperfect  enumeration  we  have  already  given  of  the  classes  of  things  that 
are  allowed  to  possess  beauty.  Anu,  indeed,  when  we  consider,  that 
tilings  great  and  little, — regular  and  irregular, — simple  and  complicated, 
—  useless  and  useful,  —  natural  and  artificial,  —  nay,  that  things  mate- 
rial and  immaterial,  —  intellectual  and  moral, — are  all  equally  susceptible 
of  beauty ;  it  must  appear  pretty  evident,  that  this  is  the  only  quality  in 
which  they  can  agree ;  and  that  they  can  have  nothing  in  conimnn  but 
this  very  beaut}',  which  is  supposed  lo  depend  upon  their  previous  pos- 
session of  some  common  (juality. 

But  what  do  we  really  mean  when  we  say  that  all  these  things  agree  iti 
being  beautiful?  Do  we  mean  any  thing  more  than  that  we  call  them  all 
by  this  one  name,  and  that  they  resemble  each  other  in  being  agreeable? 
For,  is  it  really  true  that  they  are  all  agreeable  ia  lie  same  man?ieri>  or  that 
they  affect  us  with  one  and  the  mmeiinilt^iensaHon  9  Is  it  not  notorious, 
on  the  contrary,  that  tliere  are  almost  as  many  kinds  of  beauty  as  there  are 
varieties  of  mental  emotion  ;  that  some  are  melancholy,  and  some  cheerful, 
— some  humble  and  simple,  and  others  commanding  and  magnificent; — 
and  tliat  we  are  moved  accordingly  by  the  contemplation  of  all  those 
varied  species,  either  to  pensive  tenderness,  —  to  love,  pity,  and  regret, — ■ 
or  to  gay  and  airy  imaginations, — or  to  still  and  tranquil  thought,  —  or  to 
admiration,  humility,  and  awe  ?  Uut  if  it  be  true,  that  the  emotions  which 
we  receive  from  beauty  are  thus  various  in  themselves,  and  that  they 
partake  thus  largely  of  the  character  of  other  emotions,  why  should  we 
not  conclude  that  they  are  but  inodiHcalions  of  these  more  fumiliar 
affections, — and  that  the  beauty  which  we  impute  lo  external  objects  is 
uotliing  more  than  tlieir  power  of  reflecting  these  several  inward  affections?  , 
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Tliii,  Bccordingly,  is  the  theory  adopted  by  Mr.  AIiedii  ;  and,  we  tliinki 
made  out  by  him  by  the  most  satisfactory  evidence.  We  must  still  be 
permitted,  however,  to  tulte  our  own  way  for  a  little  longer,  in  unfolding  it. 

Ttierc  are  two  things  —  and  two  only  —  that  require  a  little  explanutiun. 
£jrst,  What  are  the  primary  afTectiang,  by  the  suggestion  of  which  we 
think  the  sense  of  beauty  is  produced?  And,  secondly.  What  is  the 
nature  uf  the  connection  by  which  we  suppose  that  the  objects  we  call 
beautiful  are  enabled  to  suggest  these  affections  ? 

With  regard  to  the  tirst  of  these  points,  it  fortunately  is  not  necessary 
either  to  enter  into  any  tedious  details,  or  to  have  recourse  to  any  nice 
distinctions.  All  sensations  that  are  not  absolutely  indifferent,  and  arci 
at  the  same  time,  cither  agreeable  when  experienced  by  ourselves,  or  at- 
tractive when  contemplated  in  others,  may  form  the  foundation  of  the 
emotions  of  sublimity  or  beauty.  The  love  of  sensation,  as  we  have  else- 
where taken  occasion  to  observe,  seems  to  be  the  ruling  appetite  of  human 
nature ;  and  many  sensations,  in  which  the  painful  seems  greatly  to  pre- 
ponderate, are  consequently  gonglit  for  with  avidity  and  recollected  with 
uterest,  even  in  our  own  persons.  In  the  persons  of  others,  emotions  still 
more  painful  are  contemplated  with  eagerness  and  delight;  and  therefore 
we  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  many  of  the  pleasing  sensations  of 
beauty  or  sublimity  resolve  themselves  ultimately  into  recollections  of 
feelings  that  may  appear  to  have  a  very  opposite  character.  The  sum 
of  the  whole  is,  that  every  feeling  which  it  is  agreeable  to  experience,  to 
recal,  or  to  witness,  may  became  tlie  source  of  beauty  in  external  objects, 
when  it  ia  eo  connected  with  them  as  that  their  appearance  reminds  us  of 
that  feeling.  Now,  in  real  life,  and  from  daily  experience  and  observation, 
we  know  that  it  is  agreeable,  in  the  first  place,  to  recollect  our  own  plea- 
surable sensations,  or  to  be  enabled  to  form  a  lively  conception  of  the 
pleasures  of  otlier  men,  or  even  nf  sentient  beings  of  any  description. 
We  know  likewise,  front  the  same  sure  authority,  that  there  is  a  certain 
delight  in  the  remembrance  of  our  past,  or  the  conception  of  our  future 
emotions,  even  though  attended  with  great  pain,  provided  they  be  not 
forced  too  rudely  on  the  mind,  and  be  soflened  by  the  accompaniment  nf 
any  milder  feeling.  And  finally,  we  know,  in  the  same  manner,  tliat  the 
BMctaclc  or  conception  of  the  emotions  of  others,  even  when  in  a  high 
degree  painful,  is  extremely  interesting  and  attractive,  and  draws  usauay 
not  only  from  the  consideration  of  indifferent  objects,  but  even  from  the 
pursuit  of  light  or  frivolous  enjoyments.  All  these  are  plain  and  lamiliar 
facts,  of  the  existence  of  which,  however  they  may  be  explained,  no  one 
can  entertain  the  slightest  doubt;  and  into  which,  therefore,  we  shall 
have  made  no  inconsiderable  progress,  if  we  can  resolve  the  mure  mys- 
terious fact  of  the  emotions  we  receive  from  the  contemplation  of  sublimity 
or  beauty. 

Our  proposition  then  is,  that  these  emotions  arc  not  original  emotions, 
nor  produced  directly  by  any  qualities  in  the  ol^ccts  which  excite  ihem  ; 
but  arc  reflections  or  images  of  the  more  radical  and  familiar  emotions  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded ;  and  are  occasioned,  not  by  any  inherent 
virtue  in  the  objects  before  us,  but  by  the  accidents,  if  we  may  so  express 
ourselves,  by  which  these  niay  have  been  enabled  to  suggest  or  recal  to 
us  our  own  past  sensations  or  sympathies.  We  could  almost  venture,  in- 
deed, to  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that,  except  in  the  plain  and  palpable 
case  of  bodily  pain  or  pleasure,  we  can  never  be  interested  in  any  thing 
but  the  fortunes  of  sentient  beings; — and  that  every  thing  partaking  of 
''ure  of  mental  emotion  must  have  for  its  object  the  feelings,  past, 
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present,  or  possible,  of  sometliing  capable  of  sensation.  IndepcnJenlly, 
therefore,  of  all  evidence,  and  without  tlii;  help  of  any  explanation,  we 
should  have  been  apt  (o  conclude  that  the  emotions  of  beauty  and  sublimity 
must  have  for  their  objects  the  sufTerings  or  enjoyments  of  sentient  beings ; 
— and  to  reject,  as  Intrinsically  absurd  and  incredible,  the  supposition,  that 
material  objects,  which  obviously  do  neither  hurl  nor  delight  the  body, 
should  yet  excite,  by  their  mere  physical  qualities,  the  very  powerful 
emotions  which  are  sometimes  excited  by  the  spectacle  of  beauty. 

or  the  feelings,  by  their  connection  with  which  external  objects  become 
beautiful,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  speak  more  minutely; — and 
therefore  it  only  remains,  under  tliis  preliminary  view  of  the  subject,  to 
explain  the  nature  of  that  connection  by  which  we  conceive  this  effect  to 
be  produced.  Here  also  tlicre  is  but  little  need  for  minuteness  or  fulness 
of  enumeration.  Almost  every  tie  by  which  two  objects  tan  be  bound 
together  in  the  imagination,  In  such  a  manner  as  that  the  presentment  of 
the  one  shall  rccal  the  memory  of  the  other, — or,  in  other  words,  almost 
every  possible  relation  which  can  subsist  between  such  objects, —  may  serve 
to  connect  the  things  which  we  call  sublime  or  beautiful  with  feelings  tliat 
arc  interesting  or  delightfiil.  Mr.  Alison  has  not  made  any  attempt  to 
class  or  enumerate  tJiese  various  relations ;  but  has  grouped  tliem  all 
together  under  the  sweeping  name  of  Associations.  Nor,  indeed,  can  he 
be  much  blamed  for  the  omission,  when  it  is  considered,  on  the  one  hand, 


my  enumeration  which  he  could  have  given  must  necessarily  have 
been  imperfect;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  general  nature  of  the  law 
which  he  wished  to  illustrate  must,  in  the  long  run,  have  been  fully  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  all  those  who  attended  to  his  copious  and  well- 
chosen  examples.  To  us.  however,  who  have  less  room  for  examples,  and 
less  reliance  on  the  attention  of  our  readers,  some  slight  attempt  at  de- 
scribing and  classing  the  most  common  of  those  connections  appears  to  be 
more  important,  and  may  even  enable  us  to  introduce  the  few  examples 
upon  which  we  can  venlure  with  more  effect  and  advantage. 

It  appears  to  us,  then,  that  objects  are  sublime  or  beautiful,  Ist,  when 
they  are  the  natural  signs  and  perpetual  concomitants  of  happiness  or 
suHcring,  or.  at  any  rate,  of  some  lively  feeling  or  emotion  in  ourselves  or 
m  some  other  sentient  beings;  or,  2(Ily,  when  they  are  ihe  arbitrary  or 
accidental  concomitants  of  such  feelings;  or,  3dly,  when  they  bear  some 
analogy  or  fanciful  resemblance  to  circumstances  or  situations  with  wliich 
these  emotions  are  necessarily  connected.  In  endeavouring  to  illustrate 
the  nature  of  these  several  relations,  we  shall  he  led  to  lay  before  our 
readers  some  proofs  that  appear  to  us  satisfactory  of  the  truth  of  the 
general  theory. 

The  most  obvious  and  the  strongest  association  that  can  be  established 
between  inward  feelings  and  external  objects  is,  where  the  object  is  ne- 
cessarily and  universally  connected  with  the  feeling  by  the  law  of  nature, 
so  that  It  is  always  presented  to  (lie  senses  when  tJie  feeling  is  impressed 
upon  the  mind. — Take,  for  example,  the  sound  of  thunder. — Notliing, 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of  nature  is  more  strikingly  and  universally 
sublime;  yet  it  seems  obvious  that  the  sublimity  is  produced,  nut  by  any 
quality  that  is  perceived  by  Ihe  ear,  but  altogether  by  the  impression  of 
power  and  of  danger  that  is  necessarily  made  upon  the  mind,  whenever 
tliat  sound  is  heard.  That  it  is  not  produced  by  any  peculiarity  in  the 
Bound  itself  is  certain,  from  the  mistakes  tliut  are  frequently  made  with 
regard  to  it.  The  noise  of  a  cart  rattling  over  the  stones  Is  often  mistaken 
for  thunder;  and  as  long  as  the  mistake  lasts,  this  very  vulgar  and  insig- 
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nificant  noise  is  actually  felt  to  be  procli(;iouRly  sublime.  It  is  so  Tclt, 
because  it  ia  then  associated  with  ideas  of  prodigious  power  and  undefined 
danger; — and  the  eubhniity  is  desCroyeil  the  moment  (he  association  in 
dissolved,  tliougli  the  sound  itself,  and  its  effect  on  tlie  organ,  continue 
exactly  the  sanie.  This,  therefore,  is  an  instance  in  which  sublimity  is 
distinctly  proved  to  consist,  not  in  any  physical  quality  of  the  object  to 
which  it  is  ascribed,  but  in  its  necessary  connection  with  that  vast  and 
uncontrolled  power  which  is  the  natural  object  of  awe  and  veneration. 

We  may  now  take  an  example  a  little  less  plain  and  elementary.  The 
most  beautiful  object  in  nature,  perhaps,  is  the  countenance  of  a  young 
and  beautiful  woman; — and  we  arc  apt  at  first  to  imagine,  that,  inde- 
pendently  of  all  associations,  the  forms  and  colours  which  it  displays  are,  in 
themselves,  lovely  and  engaging,  and  would  appear  charming  to  all  be- 
holders, with  whatever  otiier  qualities  or  impressions  they  might  happen 
to  be  connected.  A  very  little  reflection,  however,  will  probably  be  suf- 
ficient to  convince  us  of  the  fallacy  of  this  impression,  and  to  satisfy  us 
that  what  wc  admire  is  not  a  combination  of  forma  and  colours,  which 
could  never  excite  any  mental  eniotiun ;  but  a  collection  of  signs  and 
tokens  of  those  feelings  and  atTections  which  arc  universally  recognised  as 
the  proper  objects  of  love  and  sympathy.  Laving  aside  the  emotions 
arising  from  (difference  of  sex,  and  supposing  female  beauty  to  be  con- 
templated  by  the  pure  and  unenvying  eye  of  a  female,  it  seems  quite 
obvious  that  among  its  ingredients  we  should  trace  the  signs  of  two  dif- 
ferent sets  of  qualities,  tliat  are  neither  of  them  the  object  of  sight,  but 
of  a  higher  faculty,  —  in  the  first  place,  of  youth  and  health ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  of  innocence,  gaiety,  sensibility,  intelligence,  delicacy,  or 
vivacity.  Now,  without  enlarging  upon  the  natural  effect  of  these  sug- 
gestions, we  shall  just  suppose  that  ihe  appearances,  which  must  be  ad- 
mitted at  all  events  to  be  actually  significant  of  the  qualities  we  have 
enumerated,  had  been  by  the  law  of  nature  attached  to  the  very  opiiosite 
qualities; — that  the  smooth  forehead,  the  firm  cheek,  and  the  full  lip, 
which  are  now  so  distinctly  expressive  to  us  of  the  gay  and  vigorous 
periods  of  youth, — and  the  clear  and  blooming  complexion,  which  in- 
dicates heoltli  and  agilily,  had  t>een  in  fact  the  forms  and  colours  by  which 
old  age  and  sickness  were  characterised  :  and  that,  instead  of  being  fotmd 
united  to  those  sources  and  seasons  of  enjoyment,  they  had  been  the 
badges  by  whidi  nature  pointed  out  thai  state  of  suffering  and  decay 
which  is  now  signified  to  us  by  tJie  livid  and  emaciated  face  of  sickness, 
or  the  wrinkled  front,  the  quivering  lip,  and  hollow  cheek  of  age.  If 
this  were  the  familiar  law  of  our  nature,  can  it  be  doubted  that  we  should 
look  upon  these  appearances,  not  witl>  rapture,  but  with  aversion, — and 
consider  it  as  absolutely  ludicrous  or  disgusting  to  speak  of  the  beauty 
of  what  was  interpreted  by  every  one  as  the  lamented  sign  of  pain  and 
decrepitude  ? 

Such,  we  conceive,  would  be  the  inevitable  effect  of  dissolving  the  sub- 
sisting connection  between  tlie  animating  ideas  of  ho]>e  and  enjoyment, 
and  those  visible  appearances  which  are  now  significant  of  those  emotions, 
and  derive  their  whole  beauty  from  that  signification.  But  the  effect 
would  be  still  stronger,  if  we  could  suppose  the  moral  expression  of  those 
appearances  to  be  reversed  in  the  same  manner.  If  the  smile,  which  now 
enchants  us  as  the  expression  of  innocence  and  affection,  were  the  sign 
attached  by  nature  to  guilt  and  malignity,  —  if  the  blush  which  expresses 
''•■'''"'•v.  and  the  glance  that  speaks  intelligence,  vivacity,  and  softness, 
s  been  found  united  with  brutal  passion  or  idiot  moodiness;  is  it 
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not  certain  that  the  whole  of  their  beauty  would  be  extinguished,  and 
that  our  emolions  from  the  sight  of  tliem  would  be  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  they  now  are  ? 

This,  we  think,  no  idolater  of  beauty  will  be  hardy  enough  to  deny; 
but  our  natural  prejudices  still  cling  to  us ;  and,  while  we  are  forced  to  . 
admit  that  the  countenance  which  we  now  think  most  lovely  would  cease 
entirely  to  pleasct  if  the  qualities  which  constituted  its  beauty  were  sig- 
nilicant  of  nothing  but  jiainful  feelings  and  hateful  dispositions,  we  are  apt 
to  fancy,  that,  tliougii  disagreeable,  it  might  still  be  thought  beautiful, — 
and  be  regarded,  as  we  now  regard  many  a  beautiful  face,  which  we  know 
to  indicate  neither  innocence,  intelligence,  nor  gentleness.  It  is  proper, 
therefore,  that  we  should  endeavour  to  explain  this  seeming  anomaly,  of  I 
admitted  beauty  where  there  is  no  expression  of  any  amiable  or  attractive 
emotion. 

There  are  three  considerations  that  may  serve  to  remove  the  difficulty. 
In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  our  impression  of  the' 
beauty  of  the  Imman  countenance  is  derived  from  an  habitual  recollection 
of  the  interesting  or  amiable  qualities  of  which  it  is  generally  found  to  be 
the  sign ;  and  this  impression,  being  formed  from  experience  of  what  is 
really  the  case  in  the  far  greater  number  of  instances,  cannot  be  entirely 
effaced  by  our  conviction,  that,  in  a  particular  instance,  the  sign  has  been 
disjoined  from  the  thing  signified,  riiis  discovery,  indeed,  is  always  ac> 
companied  by  a  feeling  of  pain  and  disapiiointment ;  but  this  will  oOen 
be  tbmid  to  mingle  witb  the  pleasing  expectations  to  which  it  has  suc- 
ceeded, and  to  constitute  a  compound  emotion,  which  is  far  from  being 
purely  disagreeable — like  the  mixed  feelings  of  respect,  sorrow,  and  in- 
dignation, with  which  we  look  upon  a  polluted  sanctuary.  In  the  second 
place,  tliere  is  almost  always,  in  these  cases,  thu  expression  of  youtli  and 
healtl) ;  an  expression,  in  itself,  indelibly  pleasing,  and  which  does  not 
always  became  less  interesting  for  the  contrasts  which  guilt  or  misery 
may  occasionally  throw  over  the  hopes  and  joys  of  which  it  is  naturally 
significant.  In  the  last  place,  it  is  necessary  to  remember,  tliat  tlie  female 
form  is  to  men  the  object  of  a  passion  which  is  satisfied  with  the  attri- 
butes of  youth  and  health, — which  has  little  relation  to  the  finer  ele- 
ments of  beauty,  and  is  naturally  gratified  both  by  the  existence  and  the 
indications  of  feelings  that  are  allowed  to  be  guilty  and  degrading.  This 
pessioQ,  however,  is,  in  the  progress  of  society,  so  ultimately  blended  with 
higher  and  purer  feelings,  that  its  influence  has  given  a  colouring  to  the 
general  language  on  the  subject  of  iemale  beauty,  and  sanctioned  the  ap- 
plication of  that  name  to  qualities  which  could  never  have  obtained  it 
upon  any  other  principle.  The  operation,  indeed,  of  this  disturbing  Ibrce 
has  given  a  very  perplexing  bias  to  all  our  conceptions  of  human  beauty, 
and  has  sensibly  affected  the  speculations  of  several  ingenious  enquirers 
into  the  nature  of  beauty  in  gencM,  at  the  same  time  that  it  has  made  it 
somewhat  difficult  and  embarrassing  to  point  out  the  particular  sources  of 
their  errors.  The  same  general  principle  will  serve  to  account  for  the 
other  anomaly,  of  countenances  that  express  intelligence  and  goodness, 
without  admitting  of  being  called  beautiful.  Where  youth  and  health  are  ' 
not  wanting  in  such  cases,  it  will  commonly  be  found  that  there  are  cvi- 
di:nt  traces  of  some  physical  imperfection  or  disaster,  connected  with  tlie 
revolting  ideas  of  suffering  and  pain,  and  in  some  measure  weakening  or 
disturbing  the  exjiression  of  the  more  pleasing  qualities.  Without  ven- 
turing further,  however,  upon  this  dangerous  ground,  we  thmk  we  have 
said  nearly  enough  to  satisfy  our  attentive  readers  that  the  beauty  o 
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huniEtn  countenance  is  derived  chiefly  from  suggesting  to  us  conceptions 
of  human  reelinf>«  and  dispositions ;  and  that  our  emotions  are  not  excited 
by  a  mere  assemblage  of  colours  and  waving  lines,  but  by  the  legible 
characters  of  hope  and  joy,  of  innocence,  sensibility,  and  kindness,  which 
form  the  proper  objects  of  our  love,  and  the  most  delightful  occasions  of 
our  sympathy. 

That  the  beauty  of  a  living  and  sentient  creature  should  depend,  in  a 
great  degree,  upon  qualities  peculiar  to  such  a  creature, rather  than  upon 
the  mere  physical  attributes  which  it  may  possess  in  common  with  the 
inert  matter  around  it,  cannot,  indeed,  appear  a  very  improbable  supposi- 
tion to  any  one.  But  it  may  be  more  dimcult  for  some  persons  to  under- 
stand how  the  beauty  of  mere  dead  matter  should  be  derived  from  the 
feelings  and  sympathies  of  sentient  beings.  It  is  absolutely  necessary, 
therel'ore,  that  we  should  give  an  instance  or  two  of  this  derivation. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  bow  the  sight  of  a  picture  or  statue 
should  affect  us  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the  sigtit  of  the  original :  nor 
is  it  much  more  diffieult  to  conceive,  how  the  sight  of  a  cottage  should 
give  us  something  of  the  same  feeling  as  the  sight  of  a  peasant's  family ; 
and  the  aspect  of  a  town  raise  many  of  the  same  ideas  as  the  appearance 
of  a  multitude  of  persons.  We  may  begin,  therefore,  with  an  example  a 
little  more  complicated.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  comnion  En- 
glish landscape — green  meadows,  with  fat  cattle — canals  or  navigable 
rivers  — wet!  fenced,  well  cultivated  fields  — neat,  clean,  scattered  cot- 
tages—  humble  antique  church,  with  churchyard  elms,  and  crossing 
hedge-rows —  oil  seen  under  bright  skies,  and  in  good  weather:  — There 
is  much  beauty,  as  every  one  will  acknowledge,  in  such  a  scene.  But  in 
what  does  the  beauty  consist  ?  Not  certainly  in  the  mere  mixture  of 
colours  and  forms ;  n>r  colours  more  pleasing,  and  tines  more  graceful, 
(according  to  any  theory  of  grace  that  may  be  preferred,)  might  be  spread 
upOD  a  board,  or  a  painter's  pallet,  without  engaging  the  eye  to  a  second 
glance,  or  raising  the  least  emotion  in  the  mind  ;  —  but  in  the  picture  of 
human  happiness  that  is  presented  to  our  imaginations  and  affections, — 
in  the  visible  and  unequivocal  signs  of  comfort^  and  cheerful  and  peaceful 
enjoyment, — and  of  tliat  secure  and  successful  industry  that  ensures  its 
continuance, — and  of  the  piety  by  which  it  is  exalted,  —  and  of  the  sim- 
plicity by  which  it  is  contrasted  with  the  guilt  and  the  fever  of  a  city 
life, — in  the  images  of  health,  and  temperance,  and  plenty  which  it  exhi- 
bits to  every  eye, — and  in  the  glimpses  which  it  affords  to  warmer  ima- 
ginations, of  ihoae  primitive  or  fabulous  times  when  man  was  uncor- 
rupted  by  luxury  and  ambition,  and  of  those  humble  retreats  in  which  we 
still  deligtit  to  imagine  that  love  and  philosophy  may  find  an  unpolluted 
asylum.  At  all  events,  however,  it  is  human  feetuig  that  excites  our 
sympathy,  and  forms  the  object  of  our  emotions.  It  is  man,  and  man 
alone,  that  we  see  in  the  beauties  of  the  earth  which  lie  inhabits; — or,  if 
a  more  sensitive  and  extended  sympathy  connect  us  with  the  lower  fa- 
milies of  animatod  nature,  and  make  us  rejoice  with  the  lambs  that  bleat 
on  the  uplands,  or  the  cattle  that  ruminate  in  the  valley,  or  even  with  the 
living  plants  that  drink  the  bright  sun  and  the  balmy  air  beside  them,  it 
is  stilt  the  idea  of  enjoyment  —  of  feelings  that  animate  the  existence  of 
sentient  beings  —  that  calls  forth  all  our  emotions,  and  is  the  parent  of 
all  the  beauty  with  wliich  we  proceed  to  invest  the  inanimate  creation 

Insteail  of  this  quiet  and  tome  Engluk  landscape,  let  us  now  take  a 
Welch  or  a  Higliland  scene;  and  sec  whether  its  beauties  will  admit  of 
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being  explained  on  the  same  principle.  Here,  we  sliall  have  iofly  moun- 
tains, ana  rocky  and  lonely  recesses,  —  tufled  woods  hung  over  nrecipices, 
— lakes  intersected  with  castled  promontories, — ample  solitudes  of  un- 
ploughed  and  untrodden  valleys, — nameless  and  gigantic  ruins, — and 
mountain  echoes  repeating  the  scream  of  the  eagle  and  the  roar  of  the 
cataract.  This,  loo,  la  beautiful ;  and,  to  those  who  can  interpret  the 
language  it  speaks,  far  more  beautiful  than  the  prosperous  scene  with 
which  we  have  contrasted  it.  Yet,  lonely  as  it  is,  it  is  to  (he  recollection 
of  man  and  of  human  feelings  that  its  beauty  also  is  owing.  The  mere 
forms  and  colours  that  compose  its  visible  appearance  are  no  more  capable 
of  exciting  any  emotion  in  the  mind,  than  the  forms  and  colours  of  a 
Turkey  carpet.  It  is  sympathy  with  the  present  or  the  past,  or  the  ima- 
ginary inJuviUtmtg  of  such  a  region,  that  alone  gives  it  cither  interest  or 
beauty :  and  the  delight  of  those  who  behold  it  will  always  be  found  to 
be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  force  of  their  imaginations,  and  the  warmth 
of  their  social  affections.  The  leading  impressions,  here,  are  those  of  ro- 
mantic seclusion  and  primeval  simplicity  ; — lovers  sequestered  in  these 
blissful  solitudes,  "  from  towns  and  toils  remote," — and  rustic  poet3  and 
philosophers  communing  with  nature,  at  a  distance  from  the  low  pursuits 
and  selfish  malignity  of  ordinary  mortals  :  —  then  there  is  the  sublime  im- 
pression of  the  Mighty  Power  which  piled  the  massive  cliFTB  upon  each 
other,  and  rent  the  mountains  asunder,  and  scattered  their  giant  h^gments 
at  their  base  ; — and  all  the  images  connected  with  the  monuments  of  an- 
cient magnificence  and  extinguished  hostility, — the  feuds,  and  the  com- 
bats, and  the  triumphs  of  its  wild  and  primitive  inhabitants,  contrasted 
with  the  stillness  and  desolation  of  the  scenes  where  they  lie  interred; 
and  the  romantic  ideas  attached  to  their  ancient  traditions,  and  the  pe- 
culiarities of  their  present  life,  —  their  wild  and  enthusiastic  poetry, — 
tlieir  gloomy  superstitions, — their  attachment  to  their  chiefs,  —  the 
dangers,  and  the  hardships,  and  enjoyments  of  their  lonely  huntings  and 
fishings, — their  pastoral  shielings  on  the  mountains  in  summer, — and  the 
tales  and  the  sports  that  amuse  the  little  groups  that  are  frozen  into 
their  vast  and  trackless  valleys  in  the  winter.  Add  to  all  tliis  the  traces 
of  vast  and  obscure  antiquity  that  arc  impressed  on  the  language  and  the 
habits  of  the  people,  and  on  the  cli&  and  caves  and  gulfy  torrents  of  the 
land  ;  and  the  solemn  and  touching  reflection,  perpetually  recurring,  of 
the  weakness  and  insignificance  of  perishable  man.  whose  generations 
thus  pass  away  into  oblivion,  with  all  their  toils  and  ambition,  while  Na- 
ture holds  on  her  unvarying  course,  and  pours  out  her  streams,  and  re- 
news her  forests,  with  undecaying  activity,  regardless  of  the  fate  of  her 
proud  and  peristiable  sovereign. 

We  set  all  this  down  at  random,  from  tlie  vague  and  casual  recollection 
of  the  impressions  we  have  ourselves  received  from  this  sort  of  scenery, — 
by  no  means  as  an  exact  transcript  of  the  images  and  feelings  which  it 
must  excite  in  all  beholders,  but  merely  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  operates  on  the  heart  and  imagination,  and  of  the  nature  of  that 
connection  which  ia  established  between  our  natural  sympathies  and  the 
visible  peculiarities  of  our  mountain  landscape.  The  truth  is,  that  there 
is  an  endless  variety  in  the  trains  of  thought  to  which  this  kind  ot 
scenery  is  calculated  to  give  rise ;  and  that  it  differs  essentially,  in  this 
respect,  from  the  scenery  of  a  more  cultivated  region,  where  there  is 
Bcareely  any  very  deci dec!  expression  but  that  of  comfort  and  tranquil- 
lity. To  make  amends,  however,  it  must  he  admitted,  that  this  last  ex- 
pression is  much  more  clear  and  obvious  to  beholders  of  every  degree  and 
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devcrlption.  Tlicrc  is  scarcely  nny  one  who  does  not  feel  and  understand 
the  bMUtv  ol'  smiling  ficltia  and  cnmlbrtable  cottages  ;  but  the  beauty  of 
Ukes  Hiiu  niountHins  is  not  so  uiiiversally  distinguishable.  It  rctjuJres 
some  knowlodgo  of  our  spucies, —  some  Iiabits  of  reflection, — some  play 
of  fancy, — Homo  L'xcrciso  of  allection,  to  interpret  the  lofty  characters  in 
which  Nnturu  here  apeuki  to  the  heart  and  the  imagination  ;  and  reflect^ 
Awn  the  broken  UKpectx  uf  the  desert,  the  most  powerful  images  of  the 
^•Ibini  and  the  fortunes  of  nian>  Though  it  has  been  the  fashion,  therc- 
4iM|  tor  ull  rocciit  travclleri  to  affect  a  prodigious  admiration  for  these 
ptHwtniipte  regions,  wc  cannot  help  suspecting  timt  their  beauty  has  been 
tfldy  felt  by  n  very  small  number  i  und  were  exceedingly  delighted  by  the 
IV'uiiK  43uiit'osHion  (if  two  Cockney  tourists,  who  lately  published  an  account 
of  tliolr  PNpodition  to  the  Scottish  Highlands  ;  in  which  they  fuirty  state, 
ihnt  tltey  could  discover  no  beauty  in  our  nuked  mountains  and  dreary 
Ukvs,  Mid  were  untuiiislicd  how  any  intelligent  person  could  voluntarily 
)in»  his  tiino  in  llit<  "  cold  and  laborious  "  pastinies  which  they  afforded, 
wliini  ho  might  have  devuti'd  it  to  "  the  gny  vivacity  of  plays,  operas,  and 
politu  uvst'tntilivN."     They  accordingly  post  back  to  London  aa  fast  as 

[insailile  i  HTtil  nt\vr  yawning,  in  a  sort  of  disconsolate  terror,  along  tlie 
«nki  of  Louhlnntond,  onlargc.  with  miiH)  animation,  on  the  beauty  and 
grHiidour  —  of  Finsbury  Sqiiuru  t 

Wu  haw  suid  vHutighi  wr  lK>lieve,  to  let  our  readers  understand  what 
wv  niuaii  by  cxttviial  objvcis  IwliiK  the  natural  signs  or  concomitants  of 
human  syni)Hithios  or  emotions.  Vet  wo  omnut  lih  up  our  eyes,  in  this 
(Ivlightful  Rciuun,  without  being  tempted  tn  add  one  other  illustration,  and 
to  auk,  ini  what  other  pnnci[ile  wc  can  account  for  the  beauty  of  Spring? 
Winter  hiu  shades  »%  droti,  und  colours  us  brilliant ;  and  the  great  forms 
of  nature  aro  subotanlially  the  annic,  tliruugh  all  the  revolutions  of  the 
year.  We  shall  seek  in  vain,  therefore,  in  the  accidents  of  mere  organic 
Diuttor,  for  the  sources  of  that  "  vernal  delight  and  joy,"  which  subject  all 
Hncr  Hpirita  to  an  annual  intoxication,  and  strike  home  the  sense  of  beauty 
even  to  hearts  that  aeeni  proof  against  it  under  all  other  aspects.  And 
it  i*  not  among  tJ)c  dead,  but  among  the  living,  that  Uiis  beauty  origin- 
ates. It  is  thu  renovation  of  life  and  of  Joy  to  alt  animated  beings,  that 
constitutes  this  great  jubilee  of  nature  :  the  young  of  animals  bursting 
into  existence, —  the  simple  and  universal  pleasures  which  are  diffused  by 
the  mere  tcmnerature  of^the  air,  and  the  profusion  of  sustenance,  —  the 
pairing  of  birds, — the  cheerful  resumption  of  rustic  toils, —  the  great  alle- 
viation of  all  the  miseries  of  poverty  and  sickness, —  our  sympathy  with 
the  youoK  life,  and  the  promise  and  the  hazards  of  the  vegetable  creation, 
— the  Bolenm,  yet  cheering,  impression  of  the  constancy  of  Nature  to  her 
great  periods  of  renovation,  —  and  the  hopes  that  dart  spontaneously  for- 
ward into  the  new  circle  of  exertions  and  enjoymenta  that  is  opened  uji 
hy  her  hand  and  her  example.  Such  are  some  of  the  conceptions  that 
nre  forced  upon  us  by  the  appearances  of  returning  Spring,  anu  that  seem 
to-occount  for  the  emotions  of  delight  with  which  these  appearances  are 
hailed,  by  every  mirwl  endowed  with  any  degree  of  sensibility,  somewhat 
better  than  the  brightness  of  the  colours,  or  the  agreeableness  of  the 
smells,  that  are  then  presented  to  our  senses. 

They  are  kindred  conceptions  that  constitute  all  the  beauty  of  child- 
hood. The  forms  and  colours  that  are  peculiar  to  that  age,  are  not  neces- 
•orily  or  absolutely  beautiful  in  themselves ;  for,  in  u  grown  person,  the 
winio  forms  and  colours  would  be  either  ludicrous  or  dis^'uatlng.  It  is 
their  indestructible  connection  with  the  engaging  ideas  of  innocence,  —  of 
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careless  gaiety,  —  of  unRuapectIng  confidence  ;  —  made  still  more  tentler 
and  attractive  by  the  recollection  of  hclplegsness,  and  blameless  and  happy 
ignorance,  —  oi  the  anxious  alTeclion  that  watches  over  all  thtir  ways,  — 
and  of  the  hopes  and  fears  that  seek  to  pierce  futurity,  for  those  who  have 
neither  fears,  nor  cares,  nor  anxieties  for  themselves. 

Tliese  fen  illustrations  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  give  our  readers  a 
general  conception  of  the  character  and  the  grounds  of  that  theory  of 
beauty  which  we  think  is  established  in  the  work  before  us.  They  are  alt 
examples,  it  will  be  observed,  of  the  first  and  most  important  connexion 
which  we  think  may  be  established  between  external  objects  and  the  sen- 
timents or  emotions  of  the  mind ;  or  cases,  in  which  the  visible  pheno- 
mena are  the  natural  and  universal  accompaniments  of  the  emotion,  and 
are  consequently  capable  of  reviving  that  emotion,  in  some  degree,  in  the 
breast  of  every  beholder.  If  the  tenor  of  those  illustrations  has  been 
such  as  to  make  any  impression  in  &vour  of  the  general  theory,  we  con- 
ceive that  it  must  be  very  greatly  confirmed  by  the  slightest  consideration 
of  th^  tecond  class  of  cases,  or  those  in  which  the  external  object  is  not 
the  natural  and  necessary,  but  only,  the  occasional  or  accidental,  concom- 
itant of  the  emotion  which  it  recaU,  In  the  former  inslances,  some  con- 
ception of  beauty  seems  to  be  Inseparable  from  the  appearance  of  the 
objects  ;  and  being  impressed,  in  some  degree,  upon  oil  persons  to  whom 
they  are  presented,  tliere  is  evidently  room  for  insinuating  tliat  it  is  an 
independent  and  intrinsic  quality  of  their  nature,  and  does  not  arise  from 
associa^on  with  any  thing  else.  In  the  instances,  however,  to  which  we 
are  now  to  allude,  tliis  perception  nf  beauty  is  not  universal,  but  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  opportunities  which  each  individual  has  had  to  asso- 
ciate ideas  of  emotion  with  the  object  to  which  it  is  ascribed, — the  same 
thing  appearing  beautiful  to  those  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  such  associations,  and  indifferent  to  those  who  have  not.  It  is  not  easy, 
therefore,  to  conceive  any  more  complete  evidence,  both  that  there  is  no 
such  tiling  as  absolute  or  intrinsic  beauty,  and  that  it  depends  altogether 
on  those  associations  witli  which  it  is  thus  found  to  come  and  to  dis- 
appear. 

riic  accidental  or  arbitrary  relations  that  may  thus  be  established 
between  natural  sympathies  or  emotions  and  external  objects,  may  be 
either  such  as  occur  to  whole  classes  of  men,  or  are  contined  to  jiarticular 
individuals.  Among  the  former,  those  that  apply  lo  different  nations  or 
races  of  men  are  the  most  important  and  remaruable,  and  constitute  the 
basis  of  those  peculiarities  by  which  national  tastes  are  distinguished. 
Take  again,  for  example,  the  instance  of  female  beauty ;  and  think  what 
diiFereut  and  inconsistent  standards  would  be  lixcd  for  it  in  the  different 
regions  of  the  world,  —  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  and  in  Europe,  —  in  Tartary 
And  in  Greece, — in  Lapland,  Patagonia,  and  Circassia.  If  there  was  any 
thing  absolutely  or  intrinsically  beautiful  in  any  of  the  forms  thus  distin- 
guished, it  is  inconceivable  that  men  should  differ  so  outrageously  in  their 
conceptions  of  it :  if  beauty  were  a  real  and  independent  quality,  it  seems 
impoKible  that  it  should  bo  distinctly  and  clearly  felt  by  one  set  of  per- 
sons, where  another  set,  altogether  as  sensitive,  could  see  nothing  but  its 
opposite  ;  and  if  it  were  actually  and  inseparably  attached  to  certain 
forms,  colours,  or  proportions,  it  must  appear  utterly  inexplicable  that  it 
sliould  be  felt  and  perceived  in  tlie  most  opposite  forms  and  proportion, 
in  objects  of  the  same  description.     On  the  other  hand,  if  all  beauty  con- 

t  in  reminding  us  of  certain  natural  sympathies  and  objects  of  emotion* 
with  which  they  have  been  habitually  connected,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
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how  the  moit  differont  forms  should  be  felt  to  be  equally  beautiful,    tfl 
fomiilc  bonitty,  for  iiiRtnncc,  consist  in  the  visible  signs  ami  eKpressions  of  # 
youth  nnd  lieulth,  and  of  gentleness,  vivacity,  and  kindness,  then  it  "*" 
nucesMirily  happen  that  thu  forniSi  and  colours,  and  prnnortions  wh 
niituro  ntny  havi-  conncctud  with  those  qualities,  in  tlie  different  climi 
or  rv|tion*  of  thu  world,  will  all  appear  equally  beautiful  to  those  who  Ii 
Iwen  aecuNtotncd  to  recoj^isc  Ihcm  as  the  signs  of  such  <]ualitJeB  ;  whila  I 
lliuy  will  be  respectively  uidifferent  to  those  who  have  not  learned  to  in-  1 
toqirvt  thcni  in  this  senso,  nnd  displeasing  to  those  whom  experience  hM  I 
led  (o  e<in«idcr  tlieni  as  tlio  signs  of  opposite  qualities.     The  case  is  thvl 
Minio,  thotitth  {>erhkps  to  a  smaller  degree,  as  to  the  peculiarity  of  nationi* 
taste  in  other  partlciilara.     The  style  of  dress  and  architecture  in  e 
nation,  if  not  adopted  from  mere  want  of  skill,  or  penury  of  mate 
always  anpears  beautiful  to  the  natives,  and  somewhat  monstrous  and  a1 
surd  to  uircigners  i  and  the  general  character  and  aspect  of  their  land> 
Kcupe,  in  like  manner,  if  not  associated  with  substanUal  evils  and  incobi 
venicnccs,  always  appears  more  beantiful  and  enchanting  than  the  sceneij 
of  any  otller  region.     The  fact  is  still  more  striking,  perhaps,  in  the  C     ' 
of  music,— in  the  effects  of  ihose  national  airs,  with  which  even  the  m 
uncultivated  imaginations  have  connected  so  many  interesting  recoltet 
tions,  — and  in  the  delight  with  which  all  persons  of  sensibility  catch  tl 
strains  of  their  native  melodies  in  strange  or  in  distant  lands.     It  is  owii  ^ 
chiefly  to  the  same  sort  of  arbitrary  and  national  association,  that  white  is 
thought  a  gay  colour  in  Europe,  where  it  is  used  at  weddings, — and  a  dis- 
mnl  colour  in  China,  where  it  is  used  for  mourning ;  that  we  think  yew- 
trees  gloomy,  because  they  are  planted  in  churchyards,. — and  large  masses 
of  powdered  horse-hair  majestic,  because  we  see  them  on  tlie  heads  of 
cliancellors  and  judges. 

Next  to  those  curious  instances  of  arbitrary  or  limited  associations  thot 
are  exemplified  in  the  diversities  of  national  taste,  are  those  that  are  pro- 
duced by  tlie  differences  of  instruction  or  education.  If  external  objects 
were  sublime  or  beautiful  in  themselves,  it  is  plain  that  they  would  appear 
equally  so  to  those  who  were  acquainted  with  their  origin,  and  to  those 
to  whom  it  was  unknown.  Yet  it  is  not  easy,  perhaps,  to  calculate  the 
decree  to  whii-h  our  notions  of  beauty  and  sublimitj-  are  now  influenced, 
over  all  Europe,  by  the  study  of  classical  literature ;  or  the  number  of 
impressions  ot  this  sort  whict)  tlie  well-educated  consequently  receive, 
from  objects  tliat  are  utterly  indifferent  to  uninstructed  persons  of  the 
saiue  natural  sensibility.  We  gladly  avail  ourselves,  upon  this  subject, 
of  the  beautiful  expressions  of  Mr.  Alison. 

"  The  dciight  which  most  men  of  education  receive  Ironi  thp  consid»ation  of 
ontiiiuicy,  and  the  beaut;  that  ihej  discover  in  everj-  i)bjecl  which  is  connected 
with  oacjcnt  times,  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  The 
ontiquonan,  in  his  cabinet,  surrounded  by  the  relics  of  foraier  a^es,  seems  la  him- 
self to  be  removed  to  periods  that  are  long  since  past,  and  indulges  in  the  imnetn- 
Slion  ofliiiiwin  a  world,  which,  by  a  very  natural  kindof  pr^udicc,wc  are  bIwhvs 
willing  to  beueve  was  both  s  iser  and  better  than  the  present.  All  that  is  venerable 
or  laudable  in  (be  historj'  of  these  times  pre:;ent  themselves  to  bis  memoiy :  the 
gallantry,  the  heroisai,  the  Mtriotism  of  outiquitv,  rise  again  before  his  view,  soft- 
ened bj-  the  obscurity  in  wtiich  ihey  arc  involvcil,  and  ivoJered  more  seducliw  to 
the  imagination  by  that  obscurity  ilsclf,  which,  while  it  miiules  a  sentiment  of  re- 
gret Bimd  his  pursuits,  serves  at  the  suae  lime  lo  «^titiiulalehis  fancy  to  fill  up,  by 
Its  own  creation,  those  long  intervals  of  lime  of  which  htstorv  has  presencd  no 
nconL  The  rdks  he  conuoiplates  aecm  to  aj^«oadi  him  slifl  nearer  tu  the  aga 
Kprd:  the  dress,  the  furniture,  the  anus  of  the  ti 
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maces  to  his  imagination,  in  guiding  or  directing  its  ezerdse  |  and,  oAbring  him  a 
thousand  sources  of  imagery,  provide  him  with  an  almost  inexhaustible  field  in 
which  his  memory  and  his  fancy  may  expatiate.  There  are  few  men  who  hare  not 
felt  somewhat,  at  least,  of  the  delight  of  such  an  employment.  There  is  no  man  in  the 
least  acquainted  with  the  history  of  antiquity  who  does  not  lore  to  let  his  imi^;in- 
ation  loose  on  the  prospect  of  its  ymains,  and  to  whom  they  are  not  in  some  mtm* 
sure  sacred,  from  the  mnumerable  images  which  they  bring.  Even  the  peasant, 
whose  knowledge  of  former  times  extends  but  to  a  few  generations,  has  yet  in  hit 
Tillage  some  monument  of  the  deeds  or  virtues  of  his  forefiuhers ;  and  cherishes, 
with  a  fond  veneration,  the  memorial  of  those  good  old  times  to  which  his  imacin- 
ation  returns  with  delight,  and  of  which  he  loves  to  recount  the  sim^e  tales  Uiat 
tradition  has  brought  hno. 

"  And  what  is  it  that  constitutes  that  emotion  of  sublime  delight,  which  every 
man  of  common  sensibilltv  feels  upon  the  first  prospect  of  Rome  ?  It  is  not  the 
scene  of  destruction  which  is  before  him, — it  u  not  the  Tvber,  diminished  in  hia 
imagination  to  a  paltry  stream,  flowing  amid  the  ruins  of  that  magnificence  which 
it  once  adorned, — it  is  not  the  triumph  of  superstition  over  the  wreck  of  human 
greatness,  and  its  monuments  erected  upon  the  very  spot  where  the  first  honourf 
of  humanity  have  been  gained.  It  is  ancient  Rome  which  fills  his  imagination, — ^it 
is  the  country  of  Csesar,  and  Cicero,  and  Virgil,  which  is  before  him, — it  is  the 
mistress  of  the  world  which  he  sees,  and  who  seems  to  him  to  rise  again  (rom  her 
tomb,  to  ^ve  laws  to  the  universe.  All  that  the  labours  of  his  youth,  or  the  stu* 
dies  of  his  maturer  age  have  acquired,  with  resard  to  the  history  of  this  great 
people,  open  at  once  before  hb  imagination,  and  present  him  with  a  field  of  high 
and  solemn  imagery,  which  can  never  be  exhausted :  take  firom  him  these  asso- 
ciations,— conc^  from  him  that  it  is  Rome  that  he  sees }  and  how  different  would 
he  his  emotion  !'*     I.  39 — 42. 

The  influences  of  the  same  studies  may  be  traced,  indeed,  through 
abnost  all  our  impressions  of  beauty,  —  and  especially  in  the  feelings  which 
we  receive  from  the  contemplation  of  rural  scenery ;  where  the  images 
and  recollections  which  have  been  associated  with  such  objects,  in  the 
enchanting  strains  of  the  poets,  are  perpetually  recalled  bv  their  appear- 
ance, and  give  an  interest  and  a  beauty  to  the  prospect  of  which  tne  un- 
instructed  cannot  have  the  slightest  perception.  Upon  this  subject,  also, 
Mr.  Alison  has  expressed  himself  with  his  usual  warmth  and  elegance. 
After  observing,  that,  in  childhood,  the  beauties  of  nature  have  scarcely 
any  existence  tor  those  who  have  as  yet  but  little  general  sympathy  with 
mankind,  he  proceeds  to  state,  that  they  are  usually  first  recommended  to 
notice  by  the  poets,  to  whom  we  are  introduced  in  the  cotirse  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  who,  in  a  manner,  create  them  for  us,  by  the  associations  which 
they  enable  us  to  form  with  their  visible  appearance. 

**  How  different,  firom  this  period,  become  the  sentiments  with  which  the  scenery 
of  nature  is  contemplated  by  those  who  have  any  imagination  I  The  beautiful 
forms  of  ancient  mythology,  with  which  the  fimcy  of  poets  peopled  every  element, 
are  now  ready  to  appear  to  their  minds,  upon  the  prospect  of  every  scene.  The 
descripdoiis  of  ancient  authors,  so  long  aomired,  and  so  deserving  of  admiration, 
occur  to  them  at  every  moment,  and  with  them,  all  those  enthusiastic  ideas  of 
ancient  genius  and  glory,  which  the  studv  of  so  many  years  of  youth  so  naturally 
leads  them  to  form.  Or,  if  the  stud^  of  modem  poetry  has  succeeded  to  that  of 
the  ancient,  a  thoMsand  other  beautiful  associations  are  acquired,  which,  instead 
of  desth>ying,  serve  easily  to  unite  with  the  former,  and  to  affbrd  a  new  source  of 
delight.  The  awful  forms  of  (Gothic  superstition,  the  wild  and  romantic  imagery, 
which  the  turbulence  of  the  middle  ages,  the  Crusades,  and  the  institution  of  Chi- 
valry have  spread  over  every  country  of  Europe,  arise  to  the  imagination  in  every 
scene ;  accompanied  with  ail  those  pleasing  recollections  of  prowess,  and  adven- 
ture, and  courteous  manners,  which  distinguished  those  memorable  times.  With 
such  images  in  their  minds,  it  is  not  common  nature  that  appears  to  surround 
them;  it  is  nature  embdlisbed  and  made  sacred  by  the  memoiy  of  Theocritus  and 
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Virgil,  aod  Milton  nnd  Tosso ;  their  geiiiua  sccme  atill  to  lineer  among  the  scenes 
which  inspired  it,  and  to  irrudiatc  every  object  where  it  dwells  ;  and  the  creatiua 
of  their  fiiucy  seem  the  (it  iiitiabilnnts  of  that  nature  which  their  deai'ripciona  have 
clothed  with  beautj,"     I,  «+,  65. 

It  is  needless,  for  the  purpose  of  mere  illustration,  to  pursue  this  sub- 
ject of  arbitrary  or  acci<leiital  association  through  all  the  divisions  of 
which  it  is  susceptible  ;  and  indeed  the  task  would  be  endless ;  since  there 
is  scarcely  any  class  in  society  wliich  could  not  be  shown  to  liuve  pecu- 
liar ssEociations  of  interest  and  emotiop  with  objects  which  are  not  bo 
connected  in  the  minds  of  any  other  class.  The  young  and  the  old  — 
the  rich  and  the  poor  —  the  artist  and  the  man  of  science  —  the  inhabit- 
ant of  the  city  and  the  Inhabitant  of  the  country  —  the  man  of  business 
and  the  nian  of  pleasure  —  the  domestic  and  the  dissipated, —  nay,  e*en 
the  followers  of  almost  every  different  study  or  profession,  have  percep- 
tions of  beauty,  because  they  have  associations  with  external  objects  that 
are  peculiar  to  tliemselves,  and  have  no  existence  for  any  other  persons. 
But,  though  the  detail  of  such  instances  could  not  fail  to  show,  in  the 
clearest  and  most  convincing  manner,  how  directly  the  notion  of  beauty 
is  derived  from  some  more  radical  and  familiar  emotion,  and  how  many 
and  various  are  the  channels  by  which  such  emotions  are  transmitted, 
enough,  and  more  than  enough,  has  been  already  said,  to  put.our  readers 
in  possession  of  the  principles  and  general  bearings  of  an  argument  which 
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Even  tlie  little,  however,  whu^h  has  ni 
associations,  which,  though  not  universal, 
persons,  will  make  it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  o 
each  individual.     It  is  almost  enough,  indeed, 
short  passage  from  Mr.  Alison. 

"  There  is  no  man  who  1ms  not  some  interesting  associations  with  particular 
scenes,  or  lUrs,  or  books,  and  who  does  not  feci  their  beauty  or  sublimity  enhanced 
to  him  by  such  connccrionsv  The  view  of  ihc  houac  where  one  whs  bom,  oC  the 
school  wliere  one  was  educated,  and  where  the  gay  yeHrs  of  inlaney  were  passnl, 
man.  They  recul  so  many  images  of  past  hapjiiness  and  paat 
connected  witli  so  many  strong  or  valued  emotions,  and  lead 
g  u  train  of  feelings  and  recollections,  that  there  is  hardly  any 
(^  beholds  with  so  much  rupture.  There  art  songs,  also,  tliat 
infancy,  which,  when  brought  to  our  remembrance  in  afler 
<!..  ,„k...i>  . —  cannot  well  aerotint;  and  which,  though  per- 
still  continue  from  this  association,  and  trom 
iely  of  conceptions  which  tfiey  kindle  in  our  minds,  to  be  our  favourites 
through  hfe>  The  scenes  which  have  been  distinguished  by  die  teaidence  of  any 
pia^OD,  whose  memory  we  admire,  produce  a  similar  cflecL  *  Movemur  eiiim,  iie- 
Ecio  quo  pacto,  locis  i[iKis,  in  quibus  eorum.ouos  diligiinus,  aut  adtuiraiuur  aUsunt 
vestigia.'  The  scenes  thcuuelves  may  be  little  Ix^uful,  but  the  ddicht  with 
which  we  recollect  the  traces  of  thdr  lives  blends  itself  insensibly  with  the  emo- 
tions which  the  scencfy  excites;  and  the  admiration  which  these  recotlectiuns 
afibrd  iccms  to  give  a  kind  of  sanctity  to  the  place  where  they  dwelt,  and  con- 
verts every  thing  into  beauty  which  uppeurs  to  have  been  connected  with  them." 
1. 83— as. 

There  are  similar  impressions,  —  as  to  the  sort  of  scenery  to  which  we 
have  been  long  accustomed,  —  as  to  the  style  of  personal  beauty  by  which 
we  were  first  enchanted,  —  and  (ven  as  to  the  dialect,  or  the  form  of  ver- 
sification which  we  first  begun  (o  admire,  that  bestow  a  secret  and  adven- 
titious charm  upon  all  these  objects,  and  enable  us  to  discover  in  them  a 
beauty  which  is  invisible,  because  it  is  non-existent  to  every  otiier  eye. 
Is  all  the  cases  we  have  hitherto  considered,  tlie  external  object  is 
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snpposed  to  have  acquired  its  beauty  by  being  actitallv  connected  with 
the  causes  of  our  natural  emotions,  either  as  a  sign  of  their  existence,  or 
as  beii^  locaHj  present  to  their  ordinary  occasions.  There  is  a  relation, 
however,  o£  another  kind,  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  attend,  both  to  elu- 
cidate the  general  grounds  of  the  theory,  and  to  explain  several  appear- 
ances that  might  otherwise  expose  it  to  objections.  This  is  the  relation 
which  external  objects  may  bc^  to  our  internal  feelings,  and  the  power 
they  may  consequently  acquire  of  suggesting  them,  in  conseouence  of  a 
sort  of  resemblance  or  analogy  which  they  seem  to  have  to  tneir  natural 
and  appropriate  objects.  The  language  of  poetry  is  founded,  in  a  great 
degree,  upon  this  analogy ;  and  all  language  indeed  is  full  of  it ;  and  at- 
tests,  by  its  structure,  both  the  extent  to  which  it  is  spontaneously  pur- 
sued, and  the  effects  that  are  produced  by  its  suggestion.  We  take  a  fa- 
miliar instance  from  the  elegant  writer  before  us. 

**  What,  for  instance,  is  the  impression  we  feel  from  the  scenery  of  spring  ?  The 
soft  and  eentle  green  with  which  the  earth  is  spread,  the  feeble  texture  of  the 
plants  and  flowers,  the  young  of  animals  just  entering  into  life,  and  the  remains  of 
winter  yet  lingering  among  the  woods  and  hills, — aJl  conspire  to  infuse  into  our 
minds  somewhat  of  that  fearful  tenderness  with  which  infancy  is  usually  beheld. 
With  such  a  sentiment,  how  innumerable  are  the  ideas  which  present  themselves 
to  our  imagination  I  ideas,  it  is  apparent,  by  no  means  confined  to  the  scene  before 
our  eyes,  or  to  the  possible  desolation  which  may  yet  await  its  infant  beauty,  but 
which  almost  involuntarily  extend  themselves  to  analof^es  with  the  life  of  man, 
and  bring  before  us  all  those  images  of  hope  or  fear,  which,  accoixling  to  our  pe- 
culiar situations,  have  the  dominion  of  our  hearts  I  —  The  beauty  of  autumn  is  ac- 
companied with  a  similar  exercise  of  thought :  the  leaves  begin  then  to  drop  from 
the  trees ;  the  flowers  and  shrubs,  with  which  the  fields  were  adorned  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  decay ;  the  woods  and  groves  are  silent ;  the  sun  himself  seems  gra- 
dually to  withdraw  his  light,  or  to  become  enfeebled  in  his  power.  Who  is  there^ 
who,  at  this  season,  does  not  feel  his  mind  impressed  with  a  sentiment  of  melan- 
choly ?  or  who  is  able  to  resist  that  current  of^  thought,  which,  from  such  appear- 
ances of  decay,  so  naturally  leads  him  to  the  solemn  imagination  of  that  inevitable 
fate,  which  is  to  bring  on  alike  the  decay  of  life,  of  empire,  and  of  nature  itself?" 
L  16,  17. 

A  thousand  such  analogies,  indeed,  are  suggested  to  us  by  the  roost 
familiar  aspects  of  nature.  The  morning  and  the  evening  present  the 
same  ready  picture  of  youth  and  of  closing  life  as  the  various  vicissitudes 
of  the  year.  The  withering  of  flowers  images  out  to  us  the  languor  of 
beauty,  or  the  sickness  of  childhood.  The  loud  roar  of  troubled  waters 
seems  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  voice  of  lamentation  or  violence ; 
and  the  softer  murmur  of  brighter  streams,  to  be  expressive  of  cheerful- 
ness and  innocence.  The  purity  and  transparency  of  water  or  of  air, 
indeed,  is  itself  felt  to  be  expressive  of  mental  purity  and  gaiety ;  and 
their  darkness  or. turbulence,  of  mental  gloom  and  dejection.  All  fine 
and  delicate  forms  are  typical  of  delicacy  and  gentleness  of  character; 
and  almost  all  forms,  bounded  by  waving  or  flowing  lines,  suggest  ideas 
of  ease,  pliability,  and  elegance.  Rapid  and  impetuous  motion  seems  to 
be  emblematical  of  violence  and  passion  ;  —  slow  and  steady  motion,  of 
deliberation,  dignity,  and  resolution  ;  —  fluttering  motion,  of  inconfitancy 
or  terror ;  —  and  waving  motion,  according  as  it  is  slow  or  swifl,  of  sad- 
ness or  playfulness.  A  large  and  massive  building  gives  us  the  idea  of 
firmness  and  constancy  of  character  ;  —  a  rock  battered  by  the  waves,  of 
fortitude  in  adversity.  Stillness  and  calmness  in  the  water  or  the  air, 
seem  to  shadow  out  tenderness,  indolence,  and  placidity ;  —  moonlight  we 
call  pensive  and  gentle  ;^ —  and  the  unclouded  sun  gives  us  an  impression 
of  exulting  vigour,  and  domineenng  ambition,  and  glory. 
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It  is  not  difficult,  with  tlic  assistatico  which  language  aRbrda  us,  to  tracu 
the  origin  of  all  theEe,  and  a  thousand  otiier  associations.  In  many  in- 
Rtances,  the  qualities  which  thus  suggest  mental  emotions,  do  actually 
resemble  their  constant  concomitants  in  human  nature,  as  is  obviously 
the  case  with  the  forms  and  motions  which  are  sublime  or  beautiful :  una, 
in  some,  their  effects  and  relations  bear  bo  obvious  an  analogy  to  those 
of  human  conduct  or  feeling,  as  to  force  itself  upon  the  notice  of  the  most 
rareless  beholder.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  their  original,  the  very 
structure  of  language  attests  the  vast  extent  tn  which  they  have  been 
carried,  and  the  nature  of  the  suggestions  to  which  they  are  indebted  for 
their  interest  or  beauty.  It  is  very  remarkable,  indeed,  that  while  almost 
all  tlie  words  by  which  the  aHtctions  of  the  mind  are  expressed  seem  to 
have  been  borrowed  originally  IVom  the  qualities  of  matter,  the  epithets 
by  which  we  learn  afterwards  to  distinguish  such  material  objects  as  are 
felt  to  be  sublime  or  beautiful,  are  all  of  them  epithets  that  hod  beeu 
previously  appropriated  to  express  some  quality  or  emotion  of  mind. 
Colours  are  said  to  be  gay  or  grave  —  motions  to  be  lively,  or  deliberate, 
or  capricious  —  forms  to  be  delicate  or  modest  —  sounds  to  be  animated 
or  mournful  —  prospects  to  be  cheerful  or  melancholy  —  rocks  to  be  bold 
—  waters  to  be  tranquil  —  and  a  thousand  other  phrases  of  the  same  ini- 
port;  all  indicating,  most  unequivocally,  the  sources  from  which  our 
mterest  in  matter  is  derived ;  and  proving,  that  it  is  necessary,  in  all  cases, 
to  t.'onfer  wind  and  feeling  upon  it,  before  it  can  be  conceived  as  either 
sublime  or  beautiful.  The  great  charm,  indeed,  and  the  great  secret  of 
poetical  diction,  consists  in  thus  lending  life  and  emotion  to  all  the  objects 
It  embraces ;  and  the  enchanting  beauty  Hhich  we  sometimes  recognise 
in  descriptions  of  very  ordinary  phenomena,  will  be  found  to  arise  from 
the  force  of  imagination,  by  which  the  poet  has  connected  with  human 
emotions  a  variety  of  objects  to  which  common  minds  could  not  discover 
their  relation.  What  the  poet  does  for  his  readers,  however,  by  his  ori- 
ginal similes  and  metaphors  in  these  higher  cases,  even  the  dullest  of 
these  readers  do,  in  some  degree,  every  day  for  themselves ;  and  the 
beauty  which  is  perceived  when  natural  objects  are  unexpectedly  vivified 
by  the  glowing  fancy  of  the  former,  is  precisely  of  tlie  same  kind  that  is 
felt  when  the  closeness  of  the  analogy  enables  them  to  force  human  feel- 
ings  upon  the  recollection  of  all  mankind.  As  the  poet  sees  more  of 
beauty  in  nature  than  ordinary  mortals,  just  because  he  perceives  more 
of  these  analogies  and  relations  to  social  emotion,  in  which  all  beauty 
consists ;  so,  other  men  see  more  or  less  of  this  beauty,  exactly  as  they 
happen  to  possess  that  fancy,  or  those  habits,  which  enable  them  readily 
to  trace  out  these  relations. 

From  all  these  sources  of  evidence,  then,  we  think  it  is  pretty  well 
made  out,  that  the  beauty  or  sublimity  of  external  objects  is  nothing  but 
the  reflection  of  emotions  excited  by  the  feelings  or  condition  of  sentient 
beings;  and  is  produced  alt<^ether  by  certain  little  portions,  as  it  were, 
of  love,  joy,  pity,  veneration,  or  terror,  that  adhere  to  those  objects  that 
are  present  on  occasion  of  such  emotions.  Nor,  after  what  we  have  al- 
ready said,  does  it  seem  to  be  necessary  to  reply  to  more  tliao  one  of  tlie 
objections  to  which  we  are  aware  thot  this  theory  is  liable.  If  beauty  be 
nothing  more  than  a  reflection  of  love,  pity,  or  veneration,  how  comes  it, 
it  may  be  asked,  to  be  distinguished  from  these  sentiments  ?  They  are 
never  confounded  with  each  otlicr,  either  in  our  feelings  or  our  language : 
—  Why,  tlient  should  they  all  be  confounded  under  the  common  name  of 
beauty?  and  why  should  beauty,  in  all  coses,  affect  us  in  a  way  so  diffet- 
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ent  from  the  love  or  compaMion  of  which  it  it  uid  to  be  merely  the  re- 
flection? 

Now,  to  these  questions  we  are  somewhat  tempted  to  answer,  aAer  the 
manner  of  our  countrY»  by  asking,  in  our  turn,  whether  it  be  really  true 
that  beauty  always  affects  us  in  one  and  the  same  manner,  and  always  in 
a  different  manner  from  the  simple  and  elementary  affections,  which  it  ii 
its  office  to  recal  to  us  ?  In  rery  many  cases,  it  appears  to  us,  that  the 
sensations  which  we  receire  from  objects  that  are  telt  to  be  beautiful,  and 
that  in  the  highest  degree,  do  not  differ  at  all  from  the  direct  movements 
of  tenderness  or  pity  towards  sentient  beings.  If  the  epithet  of  beauty 
be  correctly  (as  it  is  universally)  applied  to  many  of  the  most  admired 
and  enchanting  passages  in  poetry,  which  consist  entirely  in  the  ex- 
pression of  affecting  sentiments,  the  question  would  be  speedily  decided ; 
and  it  is  a  fact,  at  cdl  events,  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted,  that  some  of 
the  most  powerful  and  delightful  emotions  that  are  uniformly  classed 
under  this  name,  arise  altogether  from  the  direct  influence  of  these 
pathetic  emotions,  without  the  intervention  of  any  material  imagery* 
We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  dwell  upon  an  argument,  which  certainly  b 
not  applicable  to  all  parts  of,  the  question ;  and,  admitting  that,  on  many 
occasions,  the  feelings  which  we  experience  from  beauty  are  sensibly 
different  from  the  primary  emotions  in  which  we  think  they  originate,  we 
shall  endeavour,  in  a  very  few  words,  to  give  an  explanation  of  this  dif- 
ference, which  seems  to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  theory  we  have 
undertaken  to  illustrate. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  make  some  difference  on  the  primary 
affections  to  which  we  have  alluded,  that,  in  the  cases  alluded  to,  they 
are  reflected  from  material  objects,  and  not  directly  excited  by  their 
natural  causes.  The  light  of  the  moon  has  a  very  different  complexion 
-from  that  of  the  sun,  and  yet  it  is  in  substance  the  sun  s  light.  In  the 
next  place,  the  emotion,  when  suggested  in  the  shape  of  beauty,  comes 
upon  us,  for  the  most  part,  disencumbered  of  all  those  accompaniments 
which  frequently  give  it  a  peculiar  and  less  satisfactory  character,  when 
it  arises  from  direct  intercourse  witli  its  living  objects.  The  compassion 
that  is  suggested  by  beauty  of  a  gentle  and  winning  description,  is  not 
attended  with  any  of  that  disgust  and  uneasiness  which  frequently  ac^ 
company  the  spectacle  of  real  distress;  nor  with  that  important  sug- 
gestion of  the  duty  of  relieving  it,  from  which  it  is  almost  inseparable* 
Nor  does  the  temporary  delight  which  we  receive  from  beauty  of  a  gay 
and  animating  character,  call  upon  us  for  any  such  expenditure  of  spirits, 
or  active  demonstrations  of  sympathy,  as  are  sometimes  demanded  by  the 
turbulence  of  real  joy.  In  the  third  place,  the  emotion  of  beauty  being 
partly  founded  upon  illusion,  is  far  more  transitory  in  its  own  nature,  and 
is  both  more  apt  to  fluctuate  and  vary  in  its  character,  and  more  capable 
of  being  dismissed  at  pleasure,  than  any  of  the  primary  affections,  whose 
shadow  and  representative  it  is.  In  the  fourth  place,  and  this  is  tlie  cir- 
cumstance most  relied  on  by  Mr.  Alison,  the  perception  of  beauty  implies 
a  certain  exercise  of  the  imagination  that  is  not  required  in  the  case  of 
direct  emotion,  and  is  sufficient,  of  itself,  both  to  give  a  new  character  to 
every  emotion  that  is  suggested  by  tlie  intervention  of  such  an  exercise, 
and  to  account  for  our  classing  all  the  various  emotions  tliat  are  so  sug- 
gested under  the  same  denomination  of  beauty.  When  we  are  injured,  we 
feel  indignation, — when  we  are  wounded,  we  feel  pain, — when  we  see 
•  suffering,  we  feel  compassion, — and  when  we  witness  any  splendid  act 
of  heroism  or  generosity,  we  feel  admiration  —  without  any  effort  of  (he 
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imagination,  or  the  intervention  of  any  picture  or  vision  in  the  mind. 
But  wlien  we  feel  indignation,  or  pity,  or  admiration,  in  consequence  of 
seeing  some  piece  of  inanimate  matter  that  merely  suggeHts  or  rccals  to 
UB  the  ordinary  causes  or  proper  objects  of  these  emotions,  it  is  evident 
that  our  fancy  is  set  to  work,  and  tlwt  the  effect  is  produced  by  means  of 
a  certain  poetical  creation,  or  a  train  of  images  and  conceptions  that  arc 
conjured  up  in  the  mind.  We  draw  out.  for  our  own  contemplation,  a 
long  train  of  figures  and  combinations,  irhich  we  dispose  in  such  a  way 
as  to  produce  the  most  lively  elTcct  on  our  feelings ;  and  are  employed, 
therefore,  partly  in  composing  end  delineating  this  iuward  and  ideal 
picture  of  the  objects  of  our  emotions,  and  partly  only  in  receiving  the 
emotions  which  it  excites.  It  is  this  active  and  heated  state  of  the  ima- 
gination, and  this  divided  and  busy  occupation  of  the  mind,  that  constitute 
the  great  peculiarity  of  the  emotions  we  experience  from  the  perception 
of  beauty. 

Finally,  we  think  it  of  importance  to  observe,  that  this  peculiarity  is 
further  strengthened  by  the  great  variety,  and,  as  it  were,  lubricity  of  the 
pictures  and  emotions  which  are  excited  by  the  moat  common  instances 
of  beauty.  When  we  experience  any  emotion  directly,  there  is  no 
choice,  and  no  doubt  in  the  matter.  When  we  see  wrong,  we  feel  indig- 
nation ;  and  when  joy  or  sorrow  arc  placed  before  us,  we  receive  Ihe 
sympathetic  infection.  We  cannot  avoid  being  moved  in  the  way  in 
which  we  are  moved;  and  though  we  may  make  short  excursions  into 
the  border  land  of  imagination,  we  fee!  nothing  either  strongly  or  dis- 
tinctly, but  the  unvarying  reality  before  us.  1%e  case,  however,  is  re- 
markably different  when  we  have  nothing  before  us  but  objects  that  are 
merely  connected  with  ideas  of  sorrow  or  einoyment,  and  capable,  in 
consequence,  of  suggesting  these  emotions.  Here  there  is,  in  the  first 
place,  no  necessity  or  certainty  that  the  emotion  will  be  suggested  at  all ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  no  definite  or  particular  image  or  tablature  in 
which  it  is  to  be  embodied.  All  that  we  have,  is  a  general  and  vague 
impression  of  a  particular  class  of  emotions,  and  an  undefined  sort  of 
consciousness  of  the  capability  of  the  objects  before  us  to  suggest  trains 
of  ideas  well  fitted  to  give  them  scope.  Tlie  objects  thenisclves,  how- 
ever, do  very  rarely  prescribe  the  precise  nature  of  these  ideas:  and, 
while  an  immense  multitude  of  loose  analogies  and  kindred  recollections 
roll  dimly  over  the  mind,  we  are  left  to  form  them  into  such  groups  and 
cotnbinations  as  we  ourselves  may  select ;  and  are  tempted  every  moment 
to  cltangc  the  form  of  our  cloudy  creation,  and  to  wander  from  one  set  of 
images  and  irapreSBions  to  another.  Even  when  we  look  upon  a  single 
form  of  beauty  —  upon  an  ancient  sUttue  for  example,  or  a  Gothic  turret 
—  we  are  apt  to  experience  this  fluctuation  of  the  imagination,  —  this 
unsteadiness  and  perpetual  shifling  in  the  particidar  objects  of  emotion, 
nnd  to  feel  that  there  is  nothing  that  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the 
form  before  us  ;  and  that  the  fancy  wavers  among  an  indistinct  crowd  of 
equal  competitors.  This,  however,  is  still  more  remarkably  the  case 
when  the  beauty  tliat  enchants  us  is  of  a  more  compound  and  complicated 
nature,  and  consists,  as  in  the  case  of  a  fine  landscajie,  of  a  great  variety 
of  parts  and  features,  each  of  whicli  may  possess  a  peculiar  character  or 
shade  of  expression. 

Take,  for  example,  the  scenery  so  beautifully,  and  yet  imperfectly, 
described  by  Mr.  Scott,  on  the  borders  of  Loch-Katrine.  The  images 
which  it  is  calculated  to  su^^est  will  agree,  perhaps,  in  being  ideas  of  se- 
clusion —  of  a  life  set  free  from  the  restraints  of  the  world,  and  hidden 
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from  iu  obtenration— of  wym^thj  with  the  simple  joys  and  animatiog 
toils  of  its  natives  —  and  of  awe  and  Teneration  for  the  Power  which  has 
left  the  traces  of  its  might  on  the  cliffs  and  moimtains :  but  the  particular 
train  of  images,  by  the  help  of  which  those  general  impressions  may  be 
moulded  into  distinct  objects  of  emotion,  is  evidently  altogether  loose 
and  undetermined,  and  must  depend  upon  the  taste,  dispositions,  and 
information  of  every  different  beholder.  Thus,  FiU-James,  with  a  due 
attention  to  his  joyous  and  social  character,  is  made  to  fill  up  the  outline 
by  {^anting  an  ideal  castle,  filled  with  hunters  and  fair  ladies,  on  the 
steep,  —  and  an  abbey  of  jolly  ecclesiastics  on  the  meadow,  -—  and  bv 
rousing  the  mountain  echoes  with  the  hunting-horn  and  the  matiA  bell 
and  chant :  while  Rousseau,  in  describing  a  kindred  scene,  displays  in  a 
manner  nmch  more  characteristic  the  romantic  tendemesn  of  his  fancy, 
when  he  says,  that  it  seemed  like  an  asylum  which  Nature  had  spared  for 
two  faithful  lovers,  escaped  alone  from  the  ruin  and  desolation  of  the 
universe.  To  a  mind  familiar  with  the  imagery  of  Celtic  poetry,  the 
same  scene,  it  is  obvious,  might  have  presented  a  vision  of  white-armed 
virgin  archers,  and  grey-haired  bards,  and  warriors  arming  to  redress  the 
wrongs  of  damsels  :  —  while,  to  a  wilder  or  more  gloomy  fancy,  it  might 
have  disclosed  a  picture  of  moonlight  fairies  and  goblms ;  —  or  dens  of 
ambushed  banditti,  —  or  the  onset  of  revengeful  clans,  and  the  triumphs 
of  patriarchal  chieftains.  There'  is  no  limit,  indeed,  to  the  varieties  of 
hmnan  interest  that  may  be  suggested  to  a  powerful  imagination  by  a 
scene  so  striking  and  so  various ;  and  we  only  multiply  those  coarse  and 
unseemly  sketches,  in  order  to  show  how  exclusively  it  is  human  interest, 
or  at  least  feeling  and  sentiment  of  some  sort,  that  is  the  ultimate  object 
of  all  those  emotions  which  it  is  the  characteristic  of  beauty  to  excite. 
Even  where  the  object  is  simple  and  ordinary,  the  emotion  of  beauty 
which  it  excites  is  generally  quite  vague  and  indeterminate.  Few  com- 
mon objects,  for  example,  are  more  beautiful  than  a  column  oC  smoke 
rising  slowly  above  trees,  in  a  calm  sky  —  so  common  is  it,  indeed,  that 
it  very  of^n  gives  us  no  emotion  at  all ;  but  if  it  once  strike  us 
as  beautiful,  we  may  be  certain  that  we  have  associated  with  it  many 
ideas  of  human  interest  and  feeling  —  many  abortive  little  sketches  of 
groups  and  persons  connected  with  such  an  appearance.  Mr.  Words- 
worth, we  thmk  (for  we  quote  from  memory),  has  noticed  and  exemplified 
the  pliability  of  this  very  image  in  a  very  striking  manner.  The  smoke 
comes  to  his  eye,  he  says, 

'*  With  tome  uncertain  noiice,  as  may  seem, 
or  houseless  wanderers  in  the  surobier  wood ; 
Or  of  some  hermit*s  cell,  where  by  Ins  fire 
The  hermit  sits  alone.*' 

Cowper,  we  think,  makes  the  same  appearance  significant  of  the  en- 
campment of  gipsies,  and  all  their  picturesque  establishment ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  see,  that,  to  a  creative  fancy,  it  might  suggest  an  infinite  number 
of  similar  conceptions. 

We  have  been  betrayed  into  this  long,  and  we  fear  tedious,  detail,  in 
order  to  show  that  the  emotions  which  are  suggested  to  us  by  the 
lippetrance  of  beauty  have  seldom  any  fixed  or  determinate  objects,  as 
all  emotions  that  are  raised  directly,  and  not  by  such  suggestions,  must 
necessarily  have ;  and  that  the  objects  which  the  imagination  is  stimu- 
lated to  conceive,  are  apt  to  shift  and  fluctuate  before  us  —  in  many 
cases  extending  into  a  long  train  or  series  of  connected  impressions,  and 
10  others  presentiqg  only  dim  and  broken  outlines,  that  fleet  away  in 
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irregular  successicpn.  This  peculiarity,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  joined 
to  tliose  that  have  been  already  noticed,  is  fully  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  difference  that^is  fett  to  exist  between  the  emotions  of  beauty,  and 
the  more  simple  anil  original  emotions  into  which  we  hold  that  the  lurnier 
may  be  resolved.  The  Guggestiona  of  beauty  seem,  in  tliis  respect,  to 
bear  the  same  analogy  to  tne  direct  impression  of  our  affections  that 
the  expression  of  instrumental  music  does  to  that  of  poetry,  or  language 
in  general.  The  most  beautiful  and  expressive  air  that  ever  was  invented, 
when  played  witliout  words,  communicates  only  a  vague  and  indeter- 
minate emotion  to  the  mind ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  stimulates  it  to  fill 
up  the  blank  in  the  imagination  with  some  scene  or  story  corresponding 
to  its  general  character.  We  may  be  able,  for  instance,  to  say  with 
certainty  that  a  particular  air  is  pathetic  and  plaintive ;  but  wliat  par- 
ticular sort  of  sorrow  it  expresge.4  is  left  for  every  hearer  to  imagine. 
To  some,  accordingly,  it  will  impart  a  vision  of  mothers  wailing  over  their 
dead  children  ;  and  to  others,  of  divided  lovers,  complaining  of  perfidy  or 
fortune.  To  one,  it  will  speak  of  the  desolation  of  captive  warriors;  to 
anotlier,  of  the  raoanings  of  secluded  penitence:  and  this  very  vagueness 
and  uncertainty,  joined  with  the  excitement  of  the  imagination  which  it 
produces,  eive  a  compass  and  extent  to  its  power  of  expression,  that 
familiarly  distinguish  it,  though  founded  on  the  very  same  feelings,  from 
the  fixeil,  and  limited,  and  precise  expression  of  poetry.  The  case  seems 
to  be  the  same  with  visible  beauty.  The  qualities  in  which  it  consists 
are  but  another  set  of  cAaraclert  for  conimuoicating  those  emotions  that 
are  more  clearly,  but  not  always  so  forcibly,  expressed  by  the  pen  of  the 
poet.  They  constitute  a  sort  of  hieroglyphics,  or  picture-writings,  that 
express  the  emotion  by  means  of  tlie  relations  and  analogies  of  things, 
and  not  by  any  contrivance  of  direct  or  conventional  reference.  They 
reijuire,  therefore,  to  be  eked  out  by  the  fancy  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
reader ;  and  rather  rouse  the  imagination  to  a  discovery,  than  enlighten  it 
by  a  revelation.  Those  characters  and  pictures,  at  the  same  time,  are 
just  as  httle  the  ultimate  objects  of  emotion  as  the  letters  and  syllables 
of  the  poet.  They  are  mere  sigus  and  instruments  in  both  cases ;  and 
produce  their  effects  on  the  mind,  not  by  any  relation  which  they  them- 
selves have  to  our  feelings,  hut  hy  suggesting  to  us,  more  or  less  directly, 
those  emotions  with  which  they  have  been  associated. 

What  we  have  now  said  is  enough,  we  believe,  to  give  an  attentive 
reader  that  general  conception  of  the  tlieory  before  us,  which  is  all  that 
we  can  hope  to  give  in  the  narrow  limits  to  which  we  are  confined.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  we  have  spoken  only  of  those  sorts  of 
beauty  that  we  think  capable  of  being  resolved  into  some  passion,  or 
emotion,  or  pretty  lively  sentiment  of  our  nature;  and  though  these  are 
undoubtedly  the  highest  and  most  decided  kinds  of  beauty,  it  is  certain 
thot  there  are  many  things  called  beautiful  which  cannot  claim  so  lofty  a 
connection.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  observe,  that  though  every 
thing  that  excites  any  feeling  worthy  to  be  called  an  emotion  by  its 
beauty  or  sublimity  will  be  found  to  be  related  to  the  natural  objects  of 
human  passion*  or  affections,  there  are  many  things  which  are  pleasing 
or  agreeable  enough  to  be  called  beautiful,  in  consequence  of  iheir  re- 
lation merely  to  human  convenience  and  comfort;  many  others  that 
please  by  suggesting  ideas  of  human  skill  and  ingenuity ;  and  many 
that  obtain  Uie  name  of  beautiful,  by  being  associated  with  human 
fortune,  vanity,  or  splendour.  AOer  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  cither  to  exemplify  or  explain  these  subordinate  phe- 
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ncimena.  It  is  enough  merely  to  singest,  that  thej  all  please  upon  the 
same  gteat  principle  of  sympathy  withhuman  feelings ;  and  are  explained 
by  the  simj^  and  indisputable  fact,  that  we  are  pfeased  with  the  direct 
contemplation  of  human  comfort^  inffenuity,  ana  fortune.  All  these, 
indeed,  obviously  resolve  tliemseWes  mto  the  gT^i^t  object  of  sympathy 
—  human  enjoyment.  Convenience  and  comfort  is  but  another  name 
for  a  lower,  but  very  indbpensable  ingredient  of  that  emotion.  Skill  and 
ingenuity  readily  nreient  themselves  as  means  by  which  enjojrment  nuiy 
be  promoted;  ana  high  fortune»  and  opulence,  and  splendour  pass,  at 
least  at  a  distance,  ror  its  certain  causes  and  attendants.  The  beauty 
of  fitness  and  adaptation  of  parts,  even  in  the  works  of  nature,  is  derived 
from  the  same  fountain,  —  partly  by  means  of  its  obvious  analogy  to 
works  of  human  skill,  and  partly  by  suggestions  of  tliat  creative  power 
and  wisdom  to  which  human  destiny  is  subjected,  llie  feelings,  there- 
fore, associated  with  all  those  qualities,  though  scarcely  rising  to  the 
height  of  emotion,  are  obviously  in  a  certain  degree  pleasing  or  in* 
teresdng ;  and,  when  several  of  them  happen  to  be  united  in  one  object, 
may  accumulate  to  a  very  great  degree  of  beauty.  It  is  needless,  we 
think,  to  pursue  these  general  propositions  through  all  the  details  to 
which  they  so  obviously  lead.  We  shall  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  to 
a  very  few  remarks  upon  the  beauty  o£  architecture  and  the  beauty  of 
versification,  both  which,  we  think,  are  obviously  of  this  description. 

There  are  few  things  about  which  men  o£  virtu  are  more  apt  to  rave 
than  the  merits  of  the  Grecian  architecture ;  and  most  of  those  who  affect 
an  uncommon  purity  and  delicacy  of  taste,  talk  o£  the  intrinsic  beauty  of 
its  proportions  as  a  thing  not  to  be  disputed,  except  by  barbarian  ignor- 
ance and  stupidity.  Mr.  Alison,  we  thmk,  was  the  first  who  gave  a  full 
and  convincing  refutation  of  this  mysterious  dogma ;  and,  while  he  ad- 
mits, in  the  most  ample  terms,  the  beauty  of  the  objects  in  question,  has 
shown,  we  think,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  it  arises  entirely  from  the 
combination  o€  the  following  associations :  —  Ist,  The  association  of 
utility,  convenience,  or  fitness  for  the  purposes  of  the  building ;  2d,  Of 
security  and  stability,  with  a  view  to  the  nature  of  the  materials ;  3d,  Of 
the  skill  and  power  requisite  to  mould  such  materials  into  forms  so  com- 
modious ;  4th,  Of  magnificence,  and  splendour,  and  expense ;  5th,  Of 
antiquity ;  and,  6thly,  Of  Roman  and  GrecFan  greatness.  His  observ- 
ations are  summed  up  in  the  following  short  sentence. 

**  The  proportions,"  he  observes,  **  ^f  these  orders,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  arc 
distinct  subjects  of  beauty,  from  the  ornaments  with  which  they  are  embellished, 
fi-om'the  magnificence  with  which  they  are  executed,  fix>m  the  purposes  of  elegance 
they  are  intended  to  serve,  or  the  scenes  of  grandeur  they  are  destined  to  adorn. 
It  is  in  such  scenes,  however,  and  with  such  lulditions,  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
observe  them ;  and,  while  we  feel  the  effect  of  ail  these  accidental  associations,  wo 
are  seldom  willing  to  examine  what  are  the  causes  of  the  complex  emotion  we  feel, 
and  readily  attribute  to  the  nature  of  the  architecture  itself  the  whole  pleasure 
which  we  enjov.  But,  besides  these,  there  arc  other  associations  we  have  with  these 
forms,  that  still  more  powerfiilly  serve  to  command  our  admiration :  for  they  are 
the  Orbcian  orders ;  they  derive  their  origin  from  those  times,  and  were  the  orna- 
ment of  those  countries,  which  are  most  hallowed  in  our  imaginations ;  and  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  see  them,  even  in  their  modem  copies,  without  feeling  them  ope- 
rate upon  our  minds  as  relics  of  those  polished  nations  where  they  first  arose,  and 
of  that  greater  people  by  whom  they  were  afterwards  borrowed.*'    II.  156,  157. 

This  analysis  is  to  us  perfectly  satisfactory.  But,  indeed,  we  cannot 
conceive  any  more  complete  refutation  of  the  notion  of  an  intrinsic  and 
inherent  beauty  in  the  proportions  of  the  Grecian  architecture,  than  the 
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fact  of  tlie  admitted  beauty  of  such  very  opposite  proportions  in  the 
Gotliic.  Opposite  as  tliey  are,  however,  the  great  elements  of  beauty  are 
tlic  same  in  this  style  as  in  the  other,  —  the  impressions  of  religious  awe 
and  of  chivalrous  recollections  coming  in  place  of  the  classical  associ- 
ations wliich  constitute  so  great  a  share  of  tne  interest  of  the  former.  It 
is  well  obserretl  by  Mr.  Ali«on,  tliat  the  great  durability  and  costliness  of 
the  productions  of  this  art  have  had  the  effect,  in  alinost  all  regions  of 
the  world,  of  rendering  their  fashion  permanent,  after  it  had  once  at* 
tained  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  to  fulfil  its  substantial  purposes. 

"  Biuldings,"  he  observes,  "  may  last,  and  ore  intended  to  last,  for  centuries. 
The  life  or  inan  is  very  inadequate  Co  the  duration  of  such  productions;  and  the 
preaent  period  of  the  world,  t^iou^h  old  with  rsapect  to  those  arts  which  arc  em- 
ployee] upon  perishable  subjects,  is  yet  young  in  rdution  to  an  art  which  is  em- 
ployed upon  so  durable  materials  as  those  of  architecture.  Instead  of  u  few  years, 
thirefore,  centuries  must  probably  pass  before  such  productions  demand  to  be  re- 
newed; and,  long  before  that  period  is  elapsed,  tlic  sacredness  of  antiquity  is  ac- 
quired by  the  sul^ect  itselt^  and  a  new  motive  given  for  the  preservation  of  similar 
forms.  In  every  country,  accordingly,  the  same  effect  has  taken  place:  and  the 
same  causes  which  have  thus  ser^'cd  to  produce  among  us,  for  so  many  years,  nn  uni- 
formity of  taste  with  rsgard  to  the  style  of  Grecian  architecture,  nave  produced 
aino  among  the  nations  of  the  East,  for  a  much  longer  course  of  time,  a  similar 
uniformity  of  taste  with  rtvard  to  their  ornamental  style  of  architecture  j  and  lutvo 
perpetuated  among  them  the  same  forms  which  were  m  use  among  tlicir  forefathers, 
before  the  Grecian  orders  were  invented."     II.  IBG,  167. 

With  regard,  again,  to  versification,  we  do  not  know  whether  there  be 
any  where  a  more  ingenious  or  philosophical  speculation,  than  that  short 
one,  in  which  Mr.  Alison  has  attempted  to  show,  tliat  it  must  have  been 
first  adopted,  in  ages  antecedent  to  tlie  use  of  writing,  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  distinguishing  elaborate  composition  from  casual  discourse,  and 
pointing  out  to  particular  attention  whatever  was  thought  to  deserve  it, 
either  by  the  importance  of  the  matter,  or  tlie  felicity  of  the  expression. 
The  sulMtant:e  of  this  speculation,  which  affords  by  far  the  best  solution 
we  have  mut  with,  of  the  singular  fact  of  the  priority  of  metrical  to  prose 
composition,  will  be  found  in  tlie  following  passage. 

"  The  use  of  language  is  acquired  so  early  in  life,  anil  is  practised  upon  common 
occasions  widi  so  litlic  study  or  thought,  that  it  appears  to  a  rude  people,  as  it 
n  people  of  every  country,  rather  as  an  inherent  power  of  oi 


considered  as  no  more  expressive  of  design  or  skill  than  (he  notes  of  birds  or  the 
cries  of  animals.  When  tncrefure  men  first  began  to  think  of  composition,  and  to 
expect  admiration  from  their  skill  in  it,  they  would  very  naturally  endeavour  to 
make  it  as  expressive  as  they  could  of  this  skill,  by  distinguishing  it  as  much  as 
possible  from  common  language.  There  was  no  way  so  obvioos  for  this,  as  by  the 
production  of  some  kind  of  rcgulanty  or  uniformity;  by  the  production  either  of 
regularity  in  the  succession  of  these  sounds,  or  of  uniformity  or  resemblance  in  the 
sounds  themselves.  Such  qualities  in  composition  would  immediately  suggest  the 
belief  of  skill  and  design,  and  would  of  consequence  excite  all  that  admiration 
which,  in  the  commencement  of  every  art,  such  qualities  so  strongly  and  so  Justly 
nuse.  The  same  cause,  therefore,  which  induced  the  sculptor  to  give  to  hib  per- 
formances that  form  which  was  most  strongly  expressive  of  his  skill,  would  in- 
duce the  poet  to  employ  that  regularity  or  uniformity  of  sounds  which  was  most 
immediately  expressive  also  of  his  skill,  and  which  was  most  likely  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  his  jieople,  Rhjme  or  measure  then  (according  to  tlic  nature  of  the 
language  and  the  superior  difficulty  of  either)  would  naturBllycoine  to  be  tlie  con- 
stituent mark  of  poetry,  or  of  that  species  of  composition  which  was  destined  to 
aflbct  or  to  piense.  ft  would  be  the  simplest  resource  which  the  poet  could  full 
upon,  to  distinguish  his  productions  tram  common  language;  and  it  would  accord- 
ingly please,  just  in  pro|>ortion  to  the  perfection  of  its  regidarity,  or  to  the  degree 
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io  which  it  was  ezpreanre  of  his  Ubour  and  skill.  The  greater  and  more  import* 
ant  characteristicii  of  the  art,  a  rude  people  must  necessanly  be  unacquainted  with  | 
and  what  would  naturally  constitute  the  distinction  to  them  between  poetry  and 
common  language,  would  be  the  appearance  of  uniformity  or  regularity  m  the  one, 
and  the  want  or  them  in  the  other. 

**  As  thus  the  first  instances  of  composition  would  be  distinguished  by  some 
species  of  uniformit}',  every  kind  of  composition  would  gradually  borrow,  or  come 
to  be  distinguished  by,  the  same  character.  If  it  was  necessary  for  the  poet  to 
study  rhyme  or  measure,  to  distinguish  his  verses  fi*om  common  languay,  it  would 
be  equally  necessary  for  the  lawgiver  to  study  the  same  in  the  composition  o£  his 
laws,  and  the  sage  m  the  composition  of  his  aphorisms.  Without  this  character, 
thc^  had  no  distinction  from  usual  or  familiar  expression ;  the^  had  no  mark  by 
which  they  might  be  known  to  be  the  fruit  of  thought  or  reflection,  instead  of  the 
immediate  effusion  of  fancy.  Before  the  invention  of  writing,  the  only  expedient 
by  which  it  seems  possible  that  composition  could  be  distinguished  from  common 
language,  must  have  been  some  species  of  uniformity  or  regularity,  which  might 
hnmedutely  convey  the  belief  of  art  or  design,  and  thus  separate  it  from  that  vul- 
gar language  which  appeared  to  imply  neither.  It  is  hence  that,  m  every  country, 
proverUs  or  the  ancient  maxims  of  wisdom,  arc  distinguished  by  alliteration,  or 
measore,  or  some  other  artifice  of  a  like  nature ;  that  in  many  couniries  the  earliest 
laws  have  been  written  in  verse;  and^  in  general,  that  the  artificial  composition 
which  is  now  appropriated  to  poetry  alone,  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Po- 
etical Composition,  was  naturally  tde  prevailing  character  of  composition,  and  ap- 
plied to  every  subject  which  was  the  fruit  of  labour  or  meditation ;  as  the  mant, 
and  indeed  the  only  mark  that  then  could  be  given,  of  the  employment  of  this 
labour  and  meditation. 

^  The  invention  of  writing  occasioned  a  very  great  revolution  in  composition. 
What  was  written,  was  of  itself  expressive  of  design.  Prose,  therefore,  when 
written,  was  equally  expressive  of  design  with  verse  or  rhyme ;  and  the  restraints 
which  these  imposed  led  men  naturally  to  forsake  that  artificial  composition, 
which  now  no  longer  had  the  value  it  bore  before  this  invention.  The  aiscovcry 
of  writing  seems,  therefore,  naturally  to  have  led  to  composition  in  prose. 
II.  80—84. 

But  though  thiB  appears  to  us  to  be  a  perfectly  just  and  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  orij^in  of  nietrical  coinpositron,  we  cannot  exactly  agree 
with  Mr.  Alison  in  thinking,  that  the  beauty  of  versification  is  to  be 
referred  altogether  to  our  associations  witli  those  standard  works  which 
were  produced  in  an  early  age  under  this  form.  Many  things  that  were 
first  introduced  for  humble  and  vulgar  purposes,  have  been  afterwards 
turned  to  purposes  of  ornament  and  delight ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  true,  as 
Mr.  Knight  has  remarked,  that  it  would  verv  early  occur  to  those  who 
wished  their  compositions  to  be  remembered,  not  only  as  elaborate,  but 
beautiful,  to  choose  such  combinations  of  regular  sound  as  could  be  most 
smoothly  and  dntinctly  articulated ;  and  to  dispose  their  emphatic  words 
in  the  places  where  the  force  of  the  voice  would  naturally  be  thrown.  It 
is  to  this  observance, — to  sympathy  with  the  skill  and  success  of  the 
poet,— and  to  the  recollection  of  the  great  body  of  beautiful  compositions 
that  exist  under  tlie  same  form,  that  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe  the  whole 
beauty  of  versification  :  and  we  must  own,  that  we  think  the  last-named 
author  very  greatly  exaggerates  its  importance  when  he  contends,  that, 
witliout  its  assistance,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  sustain  that 
elevation  of  tone,  and  lofly  How  of  utterance,  which  is  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  poetry,  considered  as  the  language  of  enthusiasm.  Real 
enthusiasm,  in  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  has  no  tendency  to  express 
itself  in' measured  language.  We  have  no  sort  of  notion  that  Demosthenes 
would  have  increased  the  effect  of  his  Philippics,  or  Cicero  of  his  Ca* 
tilinariansi  by  turning  them  into  Iambics ;  and  are  sure  that  we  feel 
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no  want  of  the  tone  of  cntliuBiosm,  when  we  hear  Mrs.  Siddoos  or 
Kemble  declaim  the  prose  speeches  of  Shakspeare.  On  the  contrary, 
we  think  it  is  almost  established  as  a  coinmon  remark,  that  this  very 
uniform  elevation  of  tone,  and  regular  flow  of  sound,  which  are  inseparable 
from  verse,  and  essential,  according  to  Mr.  Knight,  to  the  animation  of 
poetry,  is  found  to  pall  upon  the  ear  much  sooner  than  prose  of  the  most 
disorderly  construction  There  are  very  few  people,  we  believe,  who  do 
not  feel  cloyed  and  satiated  before  they  have  read  fifty  solid  pages  of  the 
finest  poetry  in  the  world,  —  though  there  are  not  many  reading  men  who 
would  be  at  all  oppressed  with  a  much  larger  allowance  of  prose :  and, 
with  regard  to  the  assistance  which  one  reading  aloud  may  be  supposed  to 
derive  from  tlie  verse,  as  directing  him  how  to  bring  out  the  sense  with  ef- 
fect, wc  are  really  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  aid  he  could  receive  from  sucli 
a  guide,  unless  Mr.  Knight  is  of  opinion,  that  all  verses  of  the  some  struc' 
ture  should  be  read  with  the  same  accent  and  intonation,  whatever  may 
be  their  subject  or  meaning.  To  us,  we  will  confess,  it  appears  that,  in 
reading  either  verse  or  prose,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  meaning  and 
scope  of  the  sentence,  before  it  is  possible  to  modulate  the  voice  with 
propriety  in  pronouncing  it ;  and  that,  after  the  meaning  is  known,  it  is 
just  as  easy  to  give  it  this  modulation  in  prose  as  in  verse.  In  botli 
cases,  it  may  be  necessary  to  glance  over  a  long  and  complicated  sentence 
before  we  can  safely  venture  upon  delivering  it ;  but  this  is  just  as 
necessary  in  measured  as  in  unmeasured  composition ;  and,  when  we  are 
once  possessed  of  its  meaning  and  its  structure,  it  is  generally  easier  to 
give  a  just  utterance  to  the  latter  than  the  former. 

Long  as  we  have  been  in  the  exposition  of  this  simple  theory,  we  can- 
not  finally  conclude  our  account  of  it,  without  adding  one  or  two  words 
upon  the  mere  organic  or  physical  delight  which  appears  in  some  few 
cases  to  procure  the  appellation  of  beautiful  to  the  objects  that  produce 
it,  and  to  which  such  extravagant  importance  lias  been  assigned  by  some 
writers  of  great  note.  Certain  combinations  of  sounds,  called  musical 
concords,  are  agreeable  to  those  who  possess  a  musical  ear,  apparently  by 
a  primary  law  of  our  constitution,  and  independent  of  any  association; 
anS  certain  colours,  and  combinations  of  colours,  or  of  lights  and  shades,  ^ 
are  supposed  to  be  instinctively  agreeable  in  the  same  way. 

The  last  of  these  facts  has  made  a  prodigious  figure  in  many  tlieories 
of  beauty ;  and  even  in  the  acute  and  philosophical  publication  of  Mr. 
Knight,  a  very  high  degree  of  intrinsic  beauty  is  supposed  to  reside  in 
tints,  and  combinations  of  tints,  and  the  mere  optical  impression  of  broken 
or  mingling  masses  of  light  and  shadow.  Now,  we  are  so  far  from  agree- 
ing in  these  propositions,  that  we  are  somewhat  inclined  to  be  sceptical 
as  to  the  existence  of  any  such  organical  delight ;  and  at  all  events  to 
hold,  that  if  there  be  any  pleasures  of  the  eye  which  cannot  be  referred 
to  the  association  of  human  sympathies,  they  are  exceedingly  feeble  and 
insignificant.  The  eye  sees  nothing  but  light;  and  that  light  most  com- 
monly coloured.  It  is  hurt  with  excessively  bright  light,  just  as  the  ear 
is  hurt  with  excessively  loud  sound,  the  nostrils  by  very  pungent  odours, 
or  the  whole  body  by  excessive  heat  or  pressure  :  and  moderate  light  is 
agreeable,  just  as  moderate  sound  or  moderate  heat  is,  by  giving  us  some 
intimation  of  our  existence,  and  stimulating  the  powers  of  sensation  and 
attention.  We  do  not  call  moderate  heat  or  moderate  pressure  heauHfiU, 
however,  though  they  may  bo  agreeable ;  and  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say, 
why  moderate  tight,  which  is  only  anotlier  name  for  colour  not  too  glarin;,', 
should  be  honoured  with  that  appellation.     As  to  particular   colours. 
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again,  we  are  rather  slow  in  believing  that  any  one  is  intrinsically  more 
beautiful  than  another,  or  that  they  ever  possess  any  beauty  except  by 
association  with  interesting  objects.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  tliere  is 
no  colour  that  would  be  beautiful  every  where.  Bright  and  sof^  green  is 
beautiful,  because  it  is  the  livery  of  the  spring ;  and  sofl  and  bright  blue, 
because  we  see  it  in  the  summer  sky ;  and  .pink  and  vermilion,  because 
tliey  blush  on  the  cheeks  of  innocence :  —  but  vermilion  would  not  be 
beautiful  on  the  grass,  —  nor  green  on  the  cheek,  —  nor  blue  on  either.  As 
to  harmony,  or  composition  of  tints,  again,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in 
the  language  of  pamters,  we  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  doubt  a 
little  whether  it  means  any  thing,  when  used  without  reference  to  the 
practical  difficulties  o£  the  arty  but  the  natural  or  common  appearance  of 
coloured  objects,  seen  through  the  same  atmosphere  ;  or,  if  it  be  a  source 
of  pleasure,  we  are  sure  it  is  a  very  trifline  pleasure,  and  scarcely  deserv- 
ing of  the  name  o£  beautv*  Suppose  all  the  colours  in  nature  disposed 
on  a  brood  pannel,  accordmg  to  the  nicest  rules  of  this  supposeci  har- 
mony, and  in  lines  as  beautifully  waving  as  any  artist  can  devise,  is  there 
any  grown  creature  that  would  call  the  display  beautiful,  or  condescend 
to  look  twice  at  it  ?  We  do  not  entirely  deny,  that  there  is  a  certain 
natural  beauty  or  fitness  in  the  combination  of  what  have  been  called  the 
accidental  or  complementary  colours ;  but  we  maintain  that  it  is  so  cx- 
tremelv  slight  and  insignificant  as  scarcely  to  merit  any  attention. 

With  regard,  again,  to  the  effect  of  broken  masses  of  light  and  sliadow, 
it  is  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  remember,  that  by  the  eye  we  see  colour 
only  ;  and  that  lights  and  shadows,  as  far  as  the  mere  organ  is  concerned, 
mean  nothing  but  variations  of  tint.  It  is  very  true,  no  doubt,  that  we 
^oon  learn  to  refer  many  of  those  variations  to  light  and  shade,  and  that 
they  thus  become  signs  to  us  of  depth,  and  distance,  and  relief.  But  is 
not  this,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  refute  the  idea  of  their  affording  any  pri- 
mitive or  organic  pleasure  ?  In  so  far  as  they  are  mere  variations  of  tmt, 
they  may  be  imitated  by  unmeaning  daubs  of  paint  on  a  palette ; — in  so 
fax  as  they  are  signs^  it  is  to  the  mind  that  they  address  themselves,  and 
not  to  the  organ.  They  are  signs,  too,  it  should  be  recollected,  and  the 
only  signs  we  have,  by  which  we  can  receive  any  correct  knowledge  of 
the  existence  and  condition  of  all  external  objects  at  a  distance  from  us« 
whether  interesting  or  not  interesting.  Without  the  assistance  of  variety 
of  tint,  and  of  lights  and  shadows,  we  could  never  distinguish  one  object 
from  another,  except  by  the  touch.  These  appearances,  therefore,  are 
the  perpetual  vehicles  of  almost  all  our  interesUng  perceptions ;  and  are, 
consequently,  associated  witli  all  the  emotions  we  receive  from  visible 
objects.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  many  things  in  one  prospect,  because  some 
pf  them  are  probably  agreeable ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  know  tlie  condition 
fif  those  things,  because  the  qualities  or  associations,  by  means  of  which 
they  interest  us,  generally  depend  upon  that  knowledge.  The  mixture 
of  colours  and  shades,  however,  is  necessary  to  this  enjoyment,  and  con- 
seouently  is  a  sign  of  it,  and  a  source  of  associated  interest  or  beauty. 

Mr.  Knight,  however,  goes  much  farther  than  this,  and  maintains,  that 
the  beauty  which  is  so  distinctly  felt  in  many  pictures  of  objects  in  them- 
^Ives  disagreeable,  is  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  effect  of  the  brilliant 
and  harmonious  tints,  and  the  masses  of  light  and  shadow  tliat  may  be 
employed  in  the  representation.  The  filthy  and  tattered  rags  of  a  beggar, 
he  observes,  and  the  putrefying  contents  ot  a  dunghill,  may  form  beautiful 
objects  in  a  picture ;  because,  considered  as  mere  objects  of  sight,  they 
may  ofVen  present  beautiful  effects  of  colouring  and  shadow ;  and  these 
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are  preserved  or  heightened  in  the  imitation,  disjoined  from  all  their 
oSeneive  accomjnnimcDts.  Now,  if  the  tints  ami  Bliades  were  the  ex- 
elusive  sources  of  our  gralificBtion,  and  if  tliiti  gruti  Heat  ion  wbg  dimi- 
nished, instead  of  being  heightened,  by  the  snggestion  which,  however 
trims i en tljr,  mutt  still  intrude  itself,  that  they  appeared  in  an  imitation  of 
disgusting  objects,  it  must  certainly  follow,  ^at  the  pleasure  and  the 
beauty  woaI<l  Im)  much  enhanced,  if  there  was  no  imitation  of  nni/  tiling, 
And  if  tlic  canvas  merely  presented  the  tints  and  shades,  unaccompanied 
with  the  representation  of  any  particular  object.  Again,  if  it  were  really 
possible  for  any  one,  but  a  student  of  art,  to  confine  the  attention  to  tho 
Inerc  colourinjj;  and  shadowing  of  any  picture,  there  is  nothing  so  dis- 
gusting but  what  might  form  the  subjctt  of  a  beautiful  imitation.  A 
piece  of  putrid  veal,  or  a  cancerous  ulcer,  or  the  rags  that  arc  taken  from 
it,  may  display  the  most  hrilliaDt  tints,  and  the  finest  distribution  of  light 
and  shadow.  Does  Mr.  Knight,  however,  seriously  think  that  either  of 
these  experitnenls  would  succeed?  Or  are  there,  in  reality,  no  otlier 
qualities  in  the  pictures  in  question  to  which  their  beauty  can  be  ascribed 
but  the  organic  eifects  of  their  CMluurs  ?  Wc  humbly  conceive  that 
there  are ;  and  that  far  less  ingenuity  thtin  his  might  have  been  able  Im 
detect  them. 

Tliere  i«,  in  the  first  place,  the  pleasing  aAsociation  of  the  skill  and 
power  of  the  artist, — a  skill  and  power  which  we  know  may  be  employed 
to  produce  unmingled  delight,  whatever  mny  be  the  character  of  the  par- 
ticular cKort  before  iis.  Hut,  in  the  second  ]>lace,  we  do  conceive  that 
there  are  many  interesting  associations  connected  with  tlie  Buhjecta 
which  liovc  been  represented  as  purely  disgusting.  Tlie  aspect  of  human 
wretcheilnesB  and  decay  is  not,  at  all  eventSi  an  indifferent  spectacle  t 
and,  if  presented  to  ua  without  actual  offence  to  our  senses,  or  any  call 
on  our  active  beneficence,  may  excite  a  sympathetic  eniotion,  which  is 
known  to  be  far  from  undelightful.  Many  an  attractive  poem  has  been 
written  on  the  miserieK  of  beggars  ;  and  why  should  painting  be  supposed 
more  fastidious  ?  ]3esides,  it  will  be  obsen-ed,  that  the  beggars  of  the 
pointer  are  generally  among  the  most  interesting  of  that  interesting 
iHdcr; — cither  young  and  lovely  children,  whose  henlth  and  gaiety,  and 
sweet  expression,  form  an  affecting  contrast  with  their  squalid  garments, 
and  the  neglect  and  misery  to  which  they  seem  to  be  destined, — or  old 
and  vencralilc  persons,  mingling  something  of  the  dignity  and  reverence 
ofngc  with  the  broken  epirit  of  their  condition,  and  seeming  to  reproach 
mankind  for  exposing  heads  so  old  and  white  to  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless 
Btorm.  While  such  pictures  suggest  images  so  pathetic,  it  looks  almost 
like  a  wilful  ■  pcrrersily  lo  ascribe  their  beauty  entirely  to  the  mixture  of 
colours  whicti  they  display,  and  to  the  fnrgctfulnc^s  of  these  images- 
Even  for  the  dungfiiil,  we  think  it  is  possible  to  soy  something, — though, 
we  confess,  we  have  never  happened  to  see  any  picture  of  which  that 
useful  comimund  formed  the  pecirliar  subject.  Inerc  is  Uie  display  of 
the  painter  s  art  and  power  here  also  ;  and  the  dunghill  is  not  oidy  useful, 
but  is  associated  with  many  pleasing  images  of  rustic  toil  and  occu|>Btion, 
and  of  t!ie  simplicity,  and  comfort,  and  innocence  of  agricultural  life. 
We  do  not  know  that  a  dunghill  is  ot  all  a  disagreeable  object  to  look  at, 
even  in  plain  reality;  provided  it  be  so  fur  off  as  not  to  annoy  us  with 
its  miour,  or  to  soil  us  with  its  effusions.  In  a  picture,  however,  wc  are 
rafe  from  any  of  these  disasters  ;  and,  considering  ibat  it  is  usually  com- 
bined, in  such  delineations,  with  other  more  pleasing  and  touching  re- 
membrancers of  humble  haf^iness  and  contentment,  we  really  do  not  see 
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that  it  wai  at  all  aeceatarj  to  impute  any  mjTBteriout  or  intrinsic  beauty 
to  its  complexion,  in  order  to  account  for  the  satiitfiurtion  with  which  we 
can  then  bear  to  behold  it. 

Harii^  laid  so  much  with  a  view  to  reduce  to  its  just  value*  as  an  in- 
gredient of  beauty,  the  mere  organical  delight  which  the  eye  is  supposed 
to  derive  from  colours,  we  shall  leave  our  readers  to  apply  the  same 
principles  to  the  alleged  beauty  of  sounds  that  are  supposed  to  be  insig* 
ntfcant.  In  this  case,  it  is  indeed  much  clearer  that  ihere  is  such  an 
organical  delight,  and  that  it  constitutes  a  larger  share  of  the  beauty  of 
sounds,  than  tints  and  shadows  do  of  tlie  beauty  of  visible  objects  :  but 
all  that  rises  to  the  dignity  of  an  emotion  is  the  gift  of  association  here 
also«— of  association  with  the  passionate  tones  of  the  human  voice— with 
the  scenes  to  which  the  beautiful  sounds  are  appropriate — with  the 
poetry  to  which  they  have  been  married — the  purposes  to  which  they 
are  devoted,  or  the  mere  skill  and  genius  of  the  artist  by  wlK>m  tliey  have 
been  arranged. 

Such  is  a  very  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch  of  tlic  tlieory  unfolded  in 
the  volumes  before  us,  with  singular  beauty  of  language,  and  copiousness 
of  flhistnition.     After  all  we  have  said,  we  are  aware  tliat  to  some  it  may 

rar  strained  and  fantastical,  and  to  others  trite  and  unprofitable.  To 
infideb  of  the  former  class,  we  can  only  recommend  the  diligent 
perusal  of  Mr.  Alison's  whole  work ;  to  the  scoffers  of  the  second,  we 
must  beg  leave  to  sUitc  one  or  two  of  the  beneficial  results  of  this  theory, 
which  we  humbly  conceive  to  be  of  some  little  importance,  and  to  have 
escaped  tlie  notice  even  of  its  ingenious  inventor. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  conceive,  that  it  establishes  the  substantial 
identity  of  the  sublime,  the  beautiful,  and  the  picturesque;  and,  conse- 
ouently,  puts  an  end  to  all  controversy  tliat  is  not  purely  verbal  as  to  the 
oifference  of  tliose  several  qualities.  Every  material  object  that  interests 
us,  without  actually  hurting  or  gr^ttifying  our  bodily  feelings,  must  do  so, 
according  to  this  theory,  in  one  and  the  same  manner ;  that  is,  by  sug^ 
gesting  or  recalling  some  emotion  or  affection  of  ourselves  or  some  otlier 
sentient  being,  and  presenting,  to  our  imagination  at  least,  some  natural 
object  of  love,  pity,  admiration,  or  awe.  The  interest  of  material  objects, 
therefi>re,  is  always  the  same,  and  arises  in  every  case,  not  from  any 
physical  qualities  they  may  possess,  but  from  their  association  with  some 
idfli  of  emotion.  But,  though  moterial  objects  have  but  one  means  of 
exciting  emotion,  the  emotions  they  do  excite  are  infinite.  They  are 
mirrors  that  may  reflect  all  shades  and  colours ;  and,  in  point  of  fiu:t,  do 
seldom  reflect  the  same  hues  twice.  No  two  interesting  objects,  perhaps, 
whetlier  known  by  the  name  of  beautiful,  sublime,  or  picturesque,  ever 
produced  exactly  the  same  emotion  in  the  beholder ;  and  no  one  object. 
It  is  most  probable,  ever  moved  any  two  persons  to  the  very  same  con- 
ceptions. As  they  may  be  associated  with  all  the  feelings  and  affections 
of  which  the  human  mind  is  susceptible,  so  they  may  sugsest  tliose 
ioelin^  in  all  their  variety,  and,  in  fact,  do  daily  excite  sJl  sorts  of 
emotions-— running  through  every  gradation,  from  extreme  gaiety  and 
elevation,  to  the  borders  of  honwr  and  disgust. 

Now,  it  is  certainly  true,  that  all  the  variety  of  emotions  raised  in  this 
way,  on  the  single  basis  of  association,  may  be  classed,  in  a  rude  way» 
under  the  denominations  of  sublime,  beautiful,  and  picturesque,  according 
as  they  partake  of  awe,  kindness,  or  admiration  ;  and  we  have  no  other 
objectMm  to  this  nomendature,  except  its  extreme  imperfection,  and  the 
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I  which  we  know  that  it  has  given  occiuion.  If  objects  tlint  in- ' 
lerest  by  their  association  with  ideas  of  power,  and  danger,  and  terror, 
are  to  be  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  name  of  sablinie,  why  aliould 
there  not  be  a  separate  name  also  fur  objects  tliat  interest  by  associations 
of  mirth  and  gaiety, — another  for  those  that  please  by  suggestions  of 
softness  and  melancholy, — another  for  such  as  are  connected  with  im- 
pressions of  comfort  and  tranquillity, — and  another  and  another  for  those 
that  are  r^ted  to  pity,  and  admiration,  and  love,  and  r^ret,  and  all  the 
other  distinct  emotions  and  affections  of  our  nature?  'Dicsc  are  not  in 
reality  less  distinguishable  from  each  other  than  from  the  emotions  of 
awe  and  veneration  thatcoufer  the  title  of  sublime  on  their  reinesentatives; 
and  while  these  are  oil  confounded  under  the  comprehensive  appellation 
of  beauty,  the  distinction  is  only  apt  to  mislead  us  into  an  erroneous 
opinion  of  our  accuracy,  and  to  make  us  believe,  both  that  there  is  a 
greater  conformity  among  tlie  things  that  pass  under  the  same  name,  and 
a  greater  ditference  between  those  that  pass  under  different  names,  than 
is  really  the  case.  We  have  seen  already,  that  the  radical  error  of  almost 
all  preceding  enquirers  has  lain  in  suoposiog  that  every  thing  tliat  passed 
untfer  the  name  of  beautiful  must  nave  some  (|uality  in  common  witli 
every  thing  else  that  obtained  that  name  i  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
for  us  to  observe,  that  it  has  been  almost  as  general  an  opinion,  that 
sublimity  was  not  only  something  radically  different  from  beauty,  but 
actually  opposite  to  it;  whereas,  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  far  more  nearly 
related  lo  some  sorts  of  beauty  than  many  sorts  of  beauty  are  to  each 
other;  and  that  both  are  founded  exactly  upon  the  same  principle  of 
suggesting  some  past  or  possible  emotion  of  some  sentient  bemg. 

We  cannot  leave  this  subject  of  sublimity,  however,  without  alluding 
in  one  word  to  a  very  common,  though,  we  confess,  to  us  a  very  unac- 
countable oversight  mto  which  almost  all  writers  have  fallen, —  and  to  a 
very  useless  controversy  that  has  been  consequently  raised  with  regard 
to  it.  Mr.  Burke,  and  several  other  authors,  looking  to  the  most  com- 
mon and  powerful  operation  of  sublimity,  have  described  it  as  having 
its  foundation  in  terror,  —  and  being  produced  exclusively  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  danger  or  suffering.  Mr.  Knight,  on  the  other  hand,  hascon- 
tended,  with  no  little  warmth,  that  it  originates  in  the  conception  of 
power ;  and  consists  altogether  in  that  sympathetic  elevation  of  spirit 
which  is  produced  by  the  contemplation  of  great  might  and  energj-;  and 
tltat  there  is  nothing  so  contrary  or  opposite  to  this  ennobling  and  lofty 
sentiment  as  the  degrading  passion  of  fear.  Now,  men  of  common  sense 
—  to  say  nothing  of  men  of  genius  —  can  scarcely  ever  be  utterly  in  the 
wrong,  we  conceive,  as  to  matters  of  common  experience ;  and  can  hardly 
contradict  encli  other  directly,  except  by  looking  each  upon  a  different  side 
of  the  subject.  The  truth  is  accordingly,  we  apprehend,  that  both  these 
views  are  to  a  certain  extent  just ;  and  that  both  autliors  are  wrong,  in 
overlooking  what  had  attracted  the  exclusive  attention  of  their  opponent. 
The  radical  error  lios,  as  usual,  in  supposing  that  sublimity  can  be  only  of 
one  description  ;  and  that  all  sublime  objects  must  produce  one  and  tlic 
same  sort  of  emotion.  Now,  the  fact  is,  we  think,  very  clearly,  that  there 
are  at  least  two  sorts  of  sublimity,  in  the  same  way  as  there  are  many 
sorts  of  beauty  ;  —  and  that  some  produce  a  kind  of  awe,  humiliation,  and 
terror,  and  some  a  sort  of  inward  glorying  and  elevation  of  spirit,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  suggestions  which  tliey  supply  to  the  imagin- 
ation.    It  is  very  tiue,  as  Mr.  Knight  has  observed,  tliat  terror,  in  its 
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fKrect  foriDy  is  a  Teiy  painAil  feeling ;  and  that,  when  it  rises  to  any  gt'eai 
height,  it  is  incompatible  with  any  agreeable  or  attractive  emotion.     But 
it  is,  notwitiistandmg,  jperfectly  certain  and  obvious,  that  the  spectacle  or 
imagination  of  terror  m  others,  —  provided  it  be  not  a  dastardly  and 
groundless  fear,  but  a  natural  and  irresistible  dread  impressed  by  sufficient 
caases,  —  is  an  object  of  attractive  sjrmpathy.     One  half  of  the  interest 
of  tragedy  is  founded  upon  this  feeling,  —  and  fiur  more  than  one  half  of 
the  powerful  and  never-failing  interest  of  all  stories  of  ghosts  and  ap- 
paritions, and  of  many  romances  and  tales  of  terror,  both  of  ancient  and 
modem  date.     We  look  upon  it,  tlierefore,  as  no  less  notable  a  heresy  in 
Mr.  Knight  to  deny  that  there  is  any  delight  or  attraction  in  our  sym- 
fMithy  with  terror,  as  it  was  to  deny  that  we  had  any  pleasure  in  synipa* 
thising  with  distress.     But  the  shortest  and  most  satisfactory  way  of 
aettling  the  matter  will  be,  to  suggest  a  few  obvious  instances  of  the 
different  sorts  of  sublimity  to  the  reader's  recollection. 

All  that  class  of  subhme  objects,  to  which  we  popularly  apply  the 
epithets  of  dreary,  gloomy,  dismal,  awful,  or  terrible,  excite  ideas  of 
danger,  and  depress  thcr  mind  with  a  sense  of  humiliation  and  awe* 
Gloomy  caverns,  and  vaults,  and  all  the  apparolus  and  accompaniments 
of  sepulture,  and  all  the  remembrancers  of  mortality,  — all  indications  of 
power  armed  with  seeming  an^er,  which  it  is  at  once  impious  and  impoa* 
sible  to  resist, — the  dark  and  stormy  ocean, — lands  swept  witli  hurri- 
canes, or  shaken  with  earthauakes,  —  eclipses  and  thunder,  —  the  dreari- 
ness of  swampy  forests,  —  the  roar  of  troubled  and  impassable  cataracts, 
.-» these,  and  a  multitude  of  similar  objects,  stand  uncjuestionably  in  the 
very  first  rank  of  sublimity ;  yet  their  primary  eflect  is,  undoubtedly,  to 
quell  and  subdue  the  spirit  with  a  sense  of  its  own  weakness  and  insig- 
nificance, and  to  excite  those  emotions  of  lowly  awe  and  solemn  ador« 
ation,  with  which  an  inferior  nature  instinctively  contemplates  the  visible 
indications  of  irresistible  danger  and  uncontrollable  power. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  recital  of  great  and  magnanimous  actions,  and, 
in  one  word,  all  the  signal  exertions  and  triumphs  of  human  or  imitable 
power,  are  apt  to  exalt  the  soul  with  that  inward  glorying  and  exultation, 
of  which  Longinuawid  all  subsequent  critics  have  spoken,  —  to  kindle  a 
kind  of  generous  emulation  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators,  and  to  elevate 
them,  by  an  ambitious  sjrmpathy,  to  the  height  of  tlie  noble  daring  of 
which  they  see  that  their  nature  is  capable. 

The  greater  part  of  the  common  objects  of  sublimity,  however,  are  of  a 
mixed  character,  and  may  excite  emotions  either  of  humiliation  and  awe« 
or  of  aspiring  ambition,  according  to  the  temper  and  dispositions  of  those 
to  whom  they  are  presented ;  —  rousing  the  lof^y  and  the  daring  to  defy 
die  power,  or  to  rival  the  exertions  which  they  suggest ;  or  overcoming 
the  timid  and  feeble  with  the  sense  of  their  own  littleness  and  danger. 
To  the  brave  and  ardent  spirit  of  military  youth,  the  sound  of  the  war- 
trumpet,  the  noise  of  artillery,  and  the  trampling  and  shouts  of  charging 
legions,  is  animating  and  exalting ;  —  to  women,  or  to  timid  men,  it  is 
awful  and  terrible;  —  but  to  both  it  is  unquestionably  sublime  —  and 
perhaps  most  sublime  to  those  who  feel  the  greatest  admixture  of  terror. 
Take  a  sublime  scene  in  nature  in  the  same  way  —  such  as  is  represented 
in  some  of  Salvator*s  landscapes, —  a  wild  and  desolate  assemblage  of  soli- 
tary mountains,  with  cliffs,  and  abysses,  and  dark  streams  and  caverns, 
with  banditti,  or  hunters  like  banditti,  scattered  over  its  loneliness  ;  —  an 
intrepid  and  adventurous  nature  is  only  kindled  to  a  loflicr  temper  by 
the  influences^  of  such  a  prospect,  —  and  feels  strong  to  scale  the  cliftls 
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and  pursue  the  savage  garae  they  conceal,  and  lo  contend  with  the  dcs> 
perate  competitors  that  may  cross  his  way  in  the  chase ;  while  a  pacific 
and  ordinary  character  shrioks  witli  dismay  from  such  a  picture  of 
danger  and  discomfort,  and  is  oppressed  under  the  load  of  too  over- 
whelming a  sublimity.  It  is  only  necessary  to  have  travelled  a  stage  in 
OUT  central  Highlands  with  a  native,  and  with  a  city  family,  in  order  to 
understand  perfectly  all  the  different  effects  of  sublimity. 

The  only  other  advantage  which  wo  shall  specify  as  likely  to  result 
from  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Alison's  theory,  is,  that  it  seems  calculat«d  to 
put  an  end  in  all  these  perplexing  and  vexatious  questions  about  tlie 
standard  of  taste,  which  have  given  occasion  to  so  much  impertinent  and 
so  much  elaboratt:  discussion.  If  things  are  not  beautifiil  in  themselves, 
but  only  as  they  serve  to  suggest  interesting  conceptions  to  the  mind, 
then  every  thing  which  does  in  point  of  fact  suggest  such  a  conception 
to  any  individual,  m  beautiful  to  that  individual ;  and  it  is  not  only  quite 
true  that  there  is  no  room  for  disputing  about  tastes,  but  that  all  tastes 
arc  equally  just  and  correct,  in  so  far  as  each  individual  speaks  onlv  of 
his  own  emotions.  When  a  man  calls  a  thing  beautiful,  he  may  indeed 
mean  to  make  two  very  different  assertions  :  —  he  may  mean  that  it  gives 
him  plettsure,  by  suggesting  to  him  some  interesting  emotion ;  and,  in 
this  sense,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  lie  merely  speak  truth,  the 
thing  M  beautiful ;  and  that  it  pleases  him  precisely  in  the  same  way  that 
all  other  tilings  please  those  to  whom  tlicy  appear  beautiful.  But  if  he 
mean  to  say  that  the  thing  possesses  some  quality  which  ought  to  make 
it  appear  beautiful  to  every  other  person,  and  that  it  is  nwjjig  to  some 
prejudice  or  defect  in  them  if  it  appear  otherwise,  tlien  he  is  ax  unreason- 
able and  absurd  as  he  would  think  those  who  should  attempt  to  convince 
him  that  he  felt  no  emotion  of  beauty- 
All  tastes,  then,  are  equally  just  and  true,  in  so  tar  as  concerns  the  in- 
dividual whose  taste  is  in  question  ;  and  what  a  man  feels  distinctly  to  be 
beautiful,  m  beautiful  to  him,  whatever  other  people  may  think  of  it. 
AU  this*  follows  clearly  from  the  theory  of  Mr.  Alison  :  but  it  does  not 
follow  from  it,  that  all  tastes  are  equally  good  or  desirable,  or  that  there 
is  any  difficulty  in  describing  that  whicli  is  really  tli*  best,  and  the  most 
to  be  envied.  TIio  only  ura  of  the  faculty  of  taste  !s  to  afford  an  inno- 
cent delight,  and  to  aid  the  cultivation  of  a  finer  morality ;  and  that  man 
certainly  will  have  the  most  delight  from  this  faculty  who  has  the  most 
numerous  and  the  most  powerful  perceptions  of  beauty,  liut,  if  beauty 
consist  in  the  reflection  ofour  affections  and  sympathies,  it  is  plain  that  he 
will  see  the  most  beauty  whose  affections  are  warmest  and  most  exer- 
cised,— whose  imagination  is  the  most  powerful, — and  who  has  most  ac- 
customed himself  to  attend  to  the  objects  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  In 
so  far  as  mere  feeling  and  enjoyment  are  concerned,  therefore,  it  seems 
evident  that  the  best  state  must  be  that  which  belongs  to  the  best  affec- 
tions, tlie  most  active  fancy,  and  the  moat  attentive  habits  of  observation. 
It  will  follow  pretty  exacOy  too,  that  all  men's  perceptions  of  beauty  will 
be  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  sensibility  and  social  sympa- 
thies ;  and  that  those  who  have  no  affections  towards  sentient  beiogs,  will 
be  just  as  insensible  to  beauty  in  e:ttcrnal  objects,  as  he,  who  cannot  hear 
the  sound  of  his  friend's  voice,  must  be  deaf  to  its  echo. 

In  so  far  as  tiie  sense  of  beauty  is  regarded  as  a  mere  source  of  enjoy- 
ment, this  seems  to  be  the  only  distinction  that  deserves  to  be  attended 
to  :  and  the  only  cultivation  that  taste  should  ever  receive,  with  a  view 
to  the   grntificBlion  of  the  individual,  should  be  tlirough  the  indirect 
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chttiiiel  of  cultivftting  the  aftclioDf  and  powers  of  obsenration.  If  we 
atpire,  however,  to  m  ereatorj  as  well  as  observers  of  beau^,  and  place 
anjjT  part  of  our  happiness  in  ministeriag  to  the  gratification  of  others  —  m 
artistSy  or  poets,  or  authors  of  any  sort  —  then,  indeed,  a  new  distinction 
of  tastes,  and  a  iur  more  laborious  sjrstem  of  cultivation,  will  be  neces- 
stfT.  A  man  who  pursues  only  his  own  delight,  will  be  as  much  charmed 
with  objects  that  suggest  powerful  emotions,  in  consequence  of  personal 
and  acodental  associations,  as  with  those  tint  introduce  similar  emotions 
bv  means  of  associations  that  are  universal  and  indestructible.  To  him» 
all  objects  of  the  former  class  are  really  as  beautiful  as  those  of  the 
latter  -~  and,  for  his  own  gratifica^n,  the  creation  of  that  sort  of  beauty 
is  just  as  important  an  occupation :  but  if  he  conceive  the  ambition  of 
creating  beauties  for  the  aamiration  of  others,  he  must  be  cautious  to 
employ  only  such  objects  as  are  the  naiural  signs  and  inte^arabU  con- 
comitants of  emotions,  of  which  the  greater  part  of  mankind  are  sus- 
ceptible ;  and  his  taste  will  tken  deserve  to  be  called  bad  and  false,  if  he 
obtrude  upon  the  public,  as  beautiful,  objects  that  are  not  likely  to  be  as- 
sociated in  common  minds  with  any  interesting  impressions. 

For  a  man  himself,  then,  there  ui  no  taste  that  is  either  bad  or  false ; 
and  the  only  difference  worthy  of  being  attended  to,  is  that  between  a 
^eat  deal  and  a  very  little.  Some,  wlio  have  cold  affections,  sluggidi 
imaginations,  and  no  habits  of  observation,  can  scarcely  sec  beauty  in 
any  thing ;  while  others,  who  are  full  of  kindness  and  sensibility,  and 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  attend  to  all  the  ol:jects  around  them,  feel 
it  almost  in  evenr  thing.  It  is  no  matter  what  otlier  people  may  think 
i3/i  the  objects  of  their  admiration ;  nor  ought  it  to  be  any  concern  of 
theirs  that  the  public  would  be  astonished  or  offended  if  thev  were  called 
upon  to  join  in  that  admiration.  So  lon^  as  no  such  call  is  nuide,  this 
anticipated  discrepancy  of  feeling  need  give  them  no  uneasiness ;  and  the 
suspicion  of  it  should  produce  no  contempt  in  any  other  persons.  It  is 
a  strange  aberration  indeed  of  vanity  that  makes  us  des[>ise  persons  for 
being  nappy  —  for  having  sources  of  enjoyment  in  wliich  we  cannot 
share ; — and  yet  this  is  the  true  account  of  the  ridicule  we  bestow  upon 
individuals  who  se|ii  only  to  enjoy  their  peculiar  tastes  unmolested  ;#— 
for,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  theory  we  liave  been  expounding,  no 
taste  is  bad  for  any  other  reason  than  because  it  is  peculiar — as  the 
objects  in  which  it  delights  must  actually  serve  to  suggest  to  the  in- 
dividual those  common  emotions  and  universal  affections  upon  which  the 
sense  of  beauty  is  every  where  founded.  The  misfortune  is,  however, 
that  we  are  apt  to  consider  all  persons  who  communicate  their  tastes,  — 
and  especially  all  who  create  any  objects  for  their  gratification,  —  as  in 
apme  measure  dictating  to  the  public,  and  setting  up  an  idol  for  general 
adoration ;  and  hence  this  intolerant  interference  with  almost  all  peculiar 
perceptions  of  beauty,  and  the  unsparing^  derision  that  pursues  all  devi- 
ations from  acknowledged  standards.  This  intolerance,  we  admit,  is 
often  provoked  by  something  of  a  spirit  of  praadytitm  and  arrogance  in 
those  who  mistake  their  own  casual  associations  for  natural  or  universal 
relations;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  mortified  vanity  dries  up  the 
fountain  of  their  peculiar  enjo3rment,  and  disenchants,  bv  a  new  asso- 
ciation of  general  contempt  or  ridicule,  the  scenes  that  had  been  cqn- 
secrated  by  some  innocent  out  accidental  emotion. 

As  all  men  must  have  some  peculiar  associations,  all  men  roust  have 
some  peculiar  notions  of  beauty,  and,  of  course,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
taste  uiat  the  public  would  be  entitled  to  consider  as  false  or  vitiated. 
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For  thoBc  who  make  no  demands  on  public  admiration,  however,  it  m 
hard  to  be  obliged  to  sacrifice  this  source  of  enjoyment;  and,  even  for 
thoEC  who  labour  for  applause,  the  wisest  course,  perhaps,  if  it  were 
only  practicable,  would  be,  to  have  two  tastes,  —  one  to  enjoy,  and  one 
to  work  by  ;  one  founded  upon  universal  associations,  according  to 
which  they  finished  those  performances  for  which  they  challenged 
universal  praise, —  and  another  guided  by  all  casual  and  individual  asso- 
ciations, through  which  they  looked  fondly  upon  nature,  and  upon  tlic 
objects  of  (heir  secret  ndmiration.  * 


ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  PEHFECTIBILITY.t 

The  Introduction  to  this  admirable  work  ends  with  an  eloquent  proressioh 
of  the  author's  unshaken  faith  in  the  philosophical  creed  of  Perfectibility : 
—  upon  which,  as  it  does  not  happen  to  be  our  creed,  and  is  very  frti- 
quently  brought  into  notice  in  the  course  of  the  work,  we  must  here  be 
indulged  with  a  few  preliminary  observations. 

This  splendid  iitusion,  which  seems  to  have  succeeded  that  of  Optimism 
in  the  favour  of  philosophical  enthusiasts,  and  rests,  like  it,  upon  tlic 
notion  that  the  whole  scheme  of  a  beneficent  Providence  Is  to  be  de- 
veloped in  ifiit  toorld,  is  supported  by  Mad.  de  Stael  upon  u  variety  of 
grounds:  and  as,  like  other  illusions,  it  has  a  considerable  admixture  of 
truth,  it  is  supported,  in  many  points,  upon  grounds  tliat  are  both  solid 
and  ingenious,  She  relies  chiefly,  of  course,  upon  tlie  experience  of  the 
past ;  and,  in  particular,  upon  the  marked  and  decided  superiority  of  the 
modems  in  respect  of  thought  and  reflection,  —  their  more  profound 
knowledge  of  human  feelings,  and  more  comprehensive  views  of  human 
aflairs.  She  ascribes  less  importance  than  is  usually  done  to  our  attain- 
ments in  mere  science,  and  the  arts  that  relate  to  matter;  and  augurs 
less  confidently  as  to  the  future  fortune  of  the  species  firom  the  exploits 
,  of  Newton,  Watt,  and  Davy,  than  &om  those  of  Bacon,  Bossuet,  Locke, 
Hume,  and  Voltaire.  In  eloquence,  too,  and  in  taste  and  fancy,  she 
admits  that  there  has  been  a  less  conspicuous  advancement ;  because,  in 
these  things,  there  Is  a  natural  limit  or  point  of  perfection,  which  has 
been  already  attained ;  but  there  are  no  boundaries  to  the  increase  of 
human  knowledge,  or  to  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  human  happiness  ; 
and  every  step  that  is  gained  in  those  higher  walks,  is  gained,  she  con- 
ccives,  for  posterity  and  for  ever. 

The  great  objection  derived  from  the  signal  check  which  the  arts  and 
civility  of  life  received  from  the  inroads  of  the  Northern  barbarians  on 
tiie  decline  of  the  Roman  power,  and  the  long  period  of  darkness  and 

•  The  ingenious  theory  expuunded  in  this  mfl«terlj'  Essay  with  such  beauty  of 
laiiguue  anil  splendour  of  iltustnUioD,  wa«,  1  believe,  at  a  subseuueni  pvriud, 
oinltodied  b  an  Essay  on  Bcnuty,  published  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Eocj'clo- 
pethu  Britnnnics,  and  announced  as  the  production  ol  Mr.  Jeffrey.  Thoac  who 
■re  lainiliur  with  the  composition  of  that  cuptivadng  writer  will  easily  discern,  in  the 
review  of  Alima's  work  on  Taste,  the  luarkcd  jteculiorlties  of  his  rich  and  duuling 
style.  The  reader  will  not,  I  prcsuuie,  complain  of  the  lei^th  of  this  interesting 
uticle,  which  I  could  not  venture  to  slmdgc  without  mcumng  the  risk  of  impair- 
ing its  Dxcrllcncc. 

+  MsdikiDC  Uu  Slsll  fur  In  Lit  term  urc  — Vol.  xxi.  pngc  H.     Ftbruarv,  1813, 
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degradation  which  enatied,  she  endeavourt  to  obviate  by  a  very  bold  and 
ingenious  speculation.    It  is  her  object  here  to  show,  that  the  invasion  of 
the  Northern  tribes  not  only  promoted  their  own  civilisation  more  eflec- 
tually  than  any  thin^  else  could  have  done,  but  actually  imparted  to  thb 
genius  of  the  vanquished  a  character  of  energy,  solidity,  and  seriousness, 
which  could  never  have  sprung  up  of  itself  in  the  volatile  regions  of  the 
South.    The  amalgamation  of  the  two  races,  she  thinks,  has  produced  ia 
mighty  improvement  on  both ;  and  the  vivacity,  the  elegance,  and  versa- 
•  tility  of  the  warmer  latitudes,  been  mingled,  infinitely  to  their  mutual 
advantage,  with  the  majestic  melancholy,  the  profound  thought,  and  the 
sterner  morality  of  tlie  North,     lliis  combination,  again,  she  conceives, 
could  have  been  effected  in  no  way  so  happily  as  by  the  successful  inva- 
mon  of  the  ruder  people,  and  the  conciliating  influence  of  that  common 
fiuth,  which  at  once  repressed  the  frivolous  and  mollified  the  ferocious 
tendencies  of  our  nature.    The  temporary  disumearance,  therefore,  of 
literature  and  politeness,  upon  the  first  shock  of  this  mighty  collision,  was 
but  the  subsidence  of  the  sacred  flame  under  the  heaps  of  fuel  which  were 
thus  profusely  provided  for  its  increase ;  and  the  seeming  waste  and  ste- 
rility that  ensued,  was  but  the  first  aspect  of  the  fertilising  flood  and 
accumulated  manure  under  which  vegetation  was  buried  for  a  while,  that 
it  might  break  out  at  last  with  a  richer  and  more  indestructible  luxuriance. 
The  human  intellect  was  neither  dead  nor  inactive,  she  contends,  during 
that  long  slumber,  in  which  it  was  collecting  vigour  for  unprecedented 
exertions;  and  the  occupations  to  which  it  was  devoted,  though  not  of 
the  most  brilliant  or  attractive  description,  were  perhaps  the  best  fitted 
for  its  ultimate  and  substantial  improvement.     The  subtle  distinctions,  the 
refined  casuistry,  and  ingenious  logic  of  the  School  divines,  were  all  fiu 
vourable  to  habits  of  careHil  and  accurate  thinking ;  and  led  insensibly  to 
a  far  more  thorough  and  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature  —  the 
limits  of  its  fiu;ulties  and  the' ground  of  its  duties  —  than  had  been 
attained  by  the  more  careless  enquirers  of  antiquity.    When  men,  there- 
fore, began  again  to  reason  upon  human  affairs,  they  were  found  to  havte 
made  an  immense  progress  during  the  period  when  all  appeared  to  be 
either  retrograde  or  stationary ;  and  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Macniavel,  Mon- 
taigne, and  Galileo,  who  appeared  almost  at  the  same  time,  in  the  most 
distant  countries  of  Europe,  each  displayed  a  reach  of  thought  and  a 
power  of  reasoning  which  we  should  look  for  in  vain  in  the  eloquent  dis- 
sertations of  the  classical  ages.    To  them  succeeded  such  men  as  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Molidre,  Pascal,  Locke,  and  La  Bruydre,  —  all  of  them  observers 
of  a  character  to  which  there  is  nothing  at  all  {wrallel  in  antiquity ;  and 
yet  only  preparing  the  way,  in  the  succeeding  age,  for  Montesquieu, 
Hume,  Voltaire,  Smith,  Burke,  Malthus,  and  so  many  others,  who  have 
made  the  world  familiar  with  truths,  which,  however  important  and  de- 
monstrable at  all  times,  certainly  never  entered  into  the  conception  of  the 
earlier  inliabitants  of  the  world,    lliose  truths,  and  others  still  more 
important,  of  which  tliey  are  destined  to  be  the  parents,  have  already, 
according  to  Mad.  de  Sta^l,  produced  a  prodigious  alteration,  and  an  in- 
calculable improvement  on  the  condition  of  human  nature.     Through 
their  influence,  assisted  no  doubt  by  that  of  the  Gospel,  slavery  has  been 
abolished,  trade  and  industry  set  firee  from  restriction,  and  war  disarmed 
of  half  its  horrors ;  while,  in  private  life,  women  have  been  restored  to 
their  just  rank  in  society ;  sentiments  of  justice  and  humanity  have  been 
universally  cultivated ;  and  public  opinion  been  armed  with  a  power  which 
renders  every  other  both  safe  and  salutary. 
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Many  of  these  truths,  which  were  once  the  derided  dJecoveries  of  men 
of  original  genius,  are  now  admitted  as  eli^mentary  principles  in  the  rea- 
sonings of  ordinary  people ;  and  are  every  day  extending  their  empire,  and 
multiplying  their  progeny.  Mad.  de  Stael  sees  no  reason  to  doubt,  tliere- 
fore,  tliat  they  will  one  day  inherit  the  whole  earth;  and,  under  their 
reign,  she  takes  it  to  be  clear,  that  war,  and  poverty,  and  all  the  misery 
that  arises  from  vice  and  ignorance,  will  disappear  from  the  face  of  so- 
ciety; and  that  men,  universally  convinced  that  justice  and  benevolence 
arc  the  true  sources  of  enjoyment,  will  seek  tlieJr  own  happiness  in  a  con- 
stant endeavour  to  promote;  that  of  their  neighbours. 

It  would  be  very  agreeable  to  believe  all  this  —  in  spite  of  the  grudging 
which  would  necessarily  arise,  from  the  reflection  thai  we  were  born  bo 
much  too  soon  for  virtue  and  enjoyment  in  this  world.  But  it  is  reully 
impossible  to  overlook  the  manifold  imperfections  of  the  reasoning  on 
which  this  splendid  anticipation  is  founded ;  —  though  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  in  what  degree  it  is  founded  in  truth. 

The  fii'st  thing  tliat  occui's  to  u  sober-minded  liKtener  to  this  dream  of 
perfectibility,  is  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  induction  from  which 
these  sweeping  conclusions  are  so  confiilently  deduced.  A  pr<^ess  that 
is  in  its  own  nature  infinite  and  irresistible,  must  necessarily  have  been 
both  universal  and  unremittii^ ;  and  yet  the  evidence  of  its  existence  is 
founded,  if  we  do  not  deceive  ourselves,  upon  the  history  of  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  human  race,  for  a  very  sniall  number  of  generations.  The 
proposition  is,  that  the  human  species  is  advancing,  and  lias  always  ad- 
vanced, to  a  stale  of  perfection,  by  a  law  of  their  nature,  of  the  e^istence 
of  which  their  past  history  and  present  state  leaves  no  room  to  doubt. 
But  when  we  cost  a  glance  upon  tJiis  high-destined  species,  we  find  this 
necessary  and  eternal  progress  scarcely  licgun  in  the  old  inhabited  conti- 
nent of  Africa  —  sUitionary,  as  fur  luck  as  our  information  reaches,  in 
China  —  and  retrograde,  for  a  |>criod  of  at  least  twelve  centuries,  and  up 
to  this  day,  in  Eeypt,  India,  Persia,  and  Greece.  Even  in  our  own  Eu- 
rope, which  contums  probably  less  than  one  tenth  part  of  our  kind,  it  is 
admitted,  that,  for  upwards  of  a  tliousand  years,  tliis  great  work  of  moral 
nature  nut  only  stood  still,  but  went  visibly  backwarils  over  its  fairest 
regions;  and  thoujjh  there  has  l)een  a  prodigious  progress  in  England, 
and  France,  and  Germany,  during  the  last  two  hunilreJ  year*,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  thing  of  tliis  sort  ciin  be  said  of  Spain  or  Italy,  or 
various  otiier  portions  of  this  favoured  quarter  of  the  world.  It  may  be 
very  natural  for  Mad.  de  Stael,  or  for  us,  looking  only  to  what  has  hap- 
pened in  our  own  world,  and  in  our  own  times,  to  indulge  in  tliose  fla^uling 
views  of  the  unbounded  and  universal  improvement  of  the  whole  human 
race;  but  such  speculations  would  appear  rather  wild,  we  su$)>eci,  to 
those  whose  lot  it  is  to  philosophise  among  the  uochanging  nations  of 
Asia;  and  would  probably  carry  even  something  of  ridicule  with  them,  if 
propounded  upon  the  ruins  of  Thebes  or  Babylon,  or  even  among  the 
prolaned  relics  of  Atliens  or  Rome. 

We  are  not  inclined,  jiowever,  to  push  this  very  far.  Tlie  world  is 
certainly  something  the  wiser  for  its  past  ex]}ericnce ;  and  there  is  on 
accumulation  of  useful  knowledge,  which  we  think  likely  to  increase.  The 
invention  of  printing  and  fire-uws,  and  the  perfect  communication  that  is 
established  over  all  Europe,  insures  us,  we  Uiink,  against  any  considerable 
falling  bock  in  respect  of  the  sciences,  or  the  arts  and  attainments  that 
minister  to  the  conveniences  of  ordinary  life.  We  have  no  idea  that  any 
of  the  important  discoveries  of  modern  times  will  ever  again  be  lost  or 
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ibrgotten ;  or  thftt  an j  future  geooratioii  will  be  pul  to  the  trouble  of  in- 
▼enting,  for  a  second  timOy  the  art  of  making  gunpowder  or  telescopes  — • 
the  astronomy  of  Newton,  or  the  mechanics  of  Watt.  All  knowledge 
which  admits  of  demonstration  will  advance,  we  have  no  doubt,  and  extend 
itself;  and  aIl*prooesses  will  be  improved  tHat  do  not  interfere  with  the 
passions  of  human  nature,  or  the  apparent  interest  of  its  ruling  classes. 
But  with  reoard  to  every  thing  depending  on  probable  reasoning,  or  sus- 
cq>tible  of  cfebate,  and  espedallj  with  regard  to  every  thing  touching  nu^ 
raUty  and  enjoyment,  we  really  are  not  saiwnine  enough  to  reckon  on  any 
considerable  improvement;  and  suspect  that  men  wSl  so  on  blundering 
in  speculation,  and  transgressioff  in  practice,  pretty  neany  as  they  do  at 
present,  to  the  latest  period  of  their  nbtory. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  end  to  dimutes  upon 
probable,  or  what  is  calked  moral  evidence ;  nor  to  the  contradictory  cxm- 


duct,  and  consequent  hostility  and  onpression,  whi<^  must  result  firon  the 
opposite  views  tfiat  are  taken  of  such  subjects :  and  tluU,  partly,  becauae 
tne  elements  that  are  to  be  taken  into  the  calculation  are  so  vast  and 
numerous,  that  many  of  the  most  material  must  always  be  overlooked  by 
persons  of  ordinary  talent  and  information;  and  partly  because  there  not 
only  is  no. standard  by  which  the  value  of  those  elements  can  be  ascer 
tained  and  made  manifest,  but  that  thev  actually  have  a  difoent  value  to 
almost  every  different  individuaL  With  regard  to  all  nice,  and  indeed  aH 
debateable  questions  of  happiness  or  mortus,  therefore,  there  never  can 
be  any  agreement  among  men ;  because,  in  reality,  there  is  no  truth  in 
which  they  can  agree.  All  questions  of  this  kind  turn  upon  a  comparison 
of  Uie  opposite  odvantages  and  disadvantages  of  any  particular  course  of 
conduct  or  habit  of  mind ;  but  these  are  of  very  different  magnitude  and 
importance  to  different  persons ;  and  their  decision,  tlierefbre,  even  if  they 
all  saw  the  whole  consequences,  or  even  the  same  set  of  consequencea, 
must  be  irreconcilably  diverse.  If  the  matter  in  deiflieration,  ftr 
example,  be,  whether  it  is  better  to  live  without  toil  or  exertion,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  without  wealth  or  glory,  or  to  venture  for  both  upon  a 
scene  of  labour  and  hasard  ^-  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  determination 
which  would  be  wise  and  expedient  for  one  individual,  might  be  just  the 
reverse  for  another.  Ease  and  obscurity  are  the  summum  ifomim  of  one 
description  of  men ;  while  others  have  an  irresistible  vocation  to  strenuous 
enterprise,  and  a  positive  delight  in  contention  and  danger.  Nor  is  the 
magnitude  of  our  virtues  and  vices  referable  to  a  more  invariable  standard. 
Intemperance  is  less  a  vice  in  the  robust,  and  dishonesty  less  foolish  in 
those  who  care  but  little  for  the  scorn  of  sode^.  Some  men  find  thekr 
chief  happiness  in  relieving  sorrow—  some  in  sympathising  with  mirth. 
Some,  again,  derive  most  of  their  enjoyment  from  the  exercise  of  thdr 
reasoning  fkculties ;  others  firom  that  of  their  imagination ;  while  a  third 
sort  attend  to  little  but  the  gratification  of  their  senses,  and  a  fourth  to 
that  of  their  vanity.  One  cklights  in  crowds,  and  anodier  in  solitude  ;«- 
one  thinks  of  nothing  but  glory,  and  another  of  comfiirt;— and  so  on, 
through  all  the  infinite  variety  of  human  tastes,  temperaments,  and  habits. 
Now,  it  is  plain,  that  eadi  of  those  persons  shoidd  pursue  a  different  road 
to  the  common  object  of  happiness ;  and  that  they  must  necessarily  dash 
and  jostle  with  each  other,  even  if  each  were  fullv  aware  of  the  peculkri^ 
of  his  own  notions,  and  of  the  conseouences  of  all  that  he  did  in  obedience 
to  their  impulses.  It  is  altogether  impossible,  therefore,  we  humbly  con- 
ceive, that  men  should  ever  settle  tne  point  as  to  what  is  the  wisest 
course  of  conduct,  or  the  best  disposition  of  mind;  or,  consequently,  take 
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even  the  first  step  towards  that  perfection  of  moral  science,  or  that  cor- 
dial concert  and  co-operation  in  their  common  pursuit  of  happiness,  which 
is  the  only  alternative  to  their  fatal  opposition. 

This  impossibility  will  become  more  apgiarent  when  it  is  considered, 
that  tlie  only  instrument  by  which  it  is  pretended  that  this  moral  perfec- 
tion is  to  be  attained,  is  such  a  general  illumination  of  the  intellect  as  to 
moke  all  men  fully  aware  of  the  conseijuences  of  iheir  actions ;  and  that 
it  is  not,  in  general,  through  ignorance  of  their  consequences  that  actions 
producing  misery  are  actually  performed.  Wlien  the  misery  is  inflicted 
upon  others,  the  actors  most  trequently  disregard  it,  upon  a  fair  compa- 
rison with  the  pain  they  should  inflict  on  themselves  by  forbearance ;  and 
even  when  it  falls  on  their  own  heads,  they  will  generally  be  found  ratlier 
to  have  been  unlucky  in  the  game  than  to  have  been  unacquainted  with 
its  hazards  ;  and  to  have  ventured  witli  as  full  a  knowledge  of  the  risks, 
OS  the  fortunes  of  others  can  ever  impress  on  the  enterprising.  There 
are  many  men,  it  should  always  be  recollected,  to  whom  the  happiness  of 
others  gives  very  little  satisfaction,  and  their  sufferings  very  little  pain, — 
and  who  would  rather  eat  a  luxurious  meal  by  themselves,  than  scatter 
plenty  and  gratitude  over  twenty  famishing  cottages.  No  enlightening  of 
the  understanding  will  make  such  men  the  instruments  of  general  happi- 
ness; and  wherever  there  is  a  competition,  — wherever  tlie  question  is 
stirred,  as  to  whose  claims  shall  be  renounced  or  asserted,  we  are  till  such 
men,  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree.  There  are  others,  again,  who  presume 
upon  tlicir  own  good  fortune,  with  a  degree  of  confidence  tliat  no  expo- 
sition of  the  chances  of  failure  can  ever  repress ;  and  in  all  cases  where 
&ilure  is  possible,  tliere  must  be  a  risk  of  suffering  from  its  occurrence,  how- 
ever prudent  the  venture  might  have  appeared.  Those,  however,  are  the 
diiaf  sources  of  all  the  unhappiness  which  results  from  the  conduct  of 
raun :  —  and  they  are  sources  which  we  do  not  see  that  the  improved  in- 
tellect or  added  experience  of  the  species  is  likely  to  close  or  urminish. 

Take  tlie  case,  for  example,  of  war, — by  far  the  most  prolific  and  ex- 
tensive |>est  of  the  human  race,  whether  we  consider  the  sufferings  it  in- 
flicts, or  the  happiness  it  prevents, —  and  see  whetlier  it  is  likely  to  bo 
arrested  by  the  prc^ess  of  intelligence  and  civilisation.  In  tlie  first 
place,  it  is  manifest,  that  instead  of  becoming  less  fiequent  or  destructive, 
in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  that  progress,  our  European  wars  have 
been  incomparably  more  constant,  and  more  sanguinary,  since  Europe 
became  signally  enlightened  and  humanised;  and  that  they  have  uni- 
formly been  most  obstinate  and  most  popular  in  its  most  polished  coun- 
tries. The  brutish  Laplanders,  and  bigoted  and  profligate  Italians,  have 
luid  long  intervals  of  repose  ;  but  France  and  England  are  now  pretty  re- 
gularly at  war,  for  about  fourscore  years  out  of  every  century.  In  the 
second  place,  the  lovers  and  conductors  of  war  are  by  no  means  the  most 
ferocious  or  stupid  of  their  species.  —  but  for  the  most  part  the  very  con- 
trary ; —  and  tlieir  delight  in  it,  notwithstanding  their  compassion  for 
human  suffering,  and  their  complete  knowledge  of  its  tendency  to  pro- 
duce suffering,  seems  to  us  sufficient  almost  of  itself  to  discredit  the  con- 
fident prediction  of  those  who  assure  us,  that  when  men  have  attained  lo 
a  certain  degree  of  intelligence,  war  must  necessarily  cease  among  all  the 
nations  of  I^e  earth.  There  can  be  no  better  ilhistratlon  indeed,  than 
this,  of  the  utter  futility  of  all  those  dreams  of  perfectibility,  which  are 
founded  on  a  radical  ignorance  of  what  it  is  tliat  constitutes  the  real  en- 
joyment of  human  nature,  and  upon  the  play  of  how  many  principles  and 
DppusitL'  ttimuli  that  hap{(iness  dc[>cnds,  which,  it  is  absurdly  intugineil. 
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would  be  found  in  the  mere' negation  of  suffering,  or  in  a  state  of  Quaker* 
ish  placidity^  dulness,  and  uniformity.  Men  delight  in  war,  in  spite  of 
the  pains  and  miseries  which  it  entaus  upon  them  and  their  fellows,  be- 
cause it  exercises  all  the  talents,  and  calls  out  all  the  energies,  of  their 
nature — because  it  holds  them  out  conspicuously  as  the  objects  of 
public  sentiment  and  general  sympathy  —  because  it  gratifies  their  \mde 
of  art,  and  gives  them  a  lofty  sentiment  of  their  own  power,  worth,  and 
courage,  —  but  principally  because  it  sets  the  game  of  existence  upon  a 
higher  stake,  and  dispels,  by  its  powerful  interests^ose  feelings  ofenmui 
which  steal  upon  every  condition  from  which  hazard  and  anxiety  are  ex- 
duded,  and  orive  us  into  danger  and  suffering  as  a  relief.  While  human 
nature  continues  to  be  distinguished  by  those  attributes,  we  do  not  see 
any  chance  of  war  being  superseded  by  the  increase  of  wisdom  and  mo- 
rality.  We  should  be  pretty  well  advanced  in  the  career  of  perfectibility, 
if  all  the  inhabitants  of^  Europe  were  as  intelligent,  and  upright,  and  con- 
siderate as  Sir  John  Moore,  or  Lord  Nelson,  or  Lord  Wellington, —  but 
we  should  not  have  the  less  war,  we  take  it,  with  all  its  attendant  mise- 
ries. The  more  wealth,  and  intelligence,  and  liberty,  there  is  in  a  coun- 
try indeed,  the  greater  love  there  will  be  for  war ;  for  a  gentleman  is 
uniformly  a  more  pu^acious  animal  than  a  plebeian,  and  a  free  man  than 
a  slave.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  minor  contentions  that  agitate 
civil  life,  and  shed  abroad  the  bitter  waters  of  political  animosity,  and 
prow  up  into  the  rancours  and  atrocities  of  faction  and  cabal.  The  actors 
ra  these  scenes  are  not  the  lowest  or  most  debascKl  characters  in  the 
country,  but,  almost  without  exception,  of  the  very  opposite  descrip- 
tion. It  would  be  too  romantic  to  suppose  that  the  whole  population  of 
any  country  should  ever  be  raised  to  the  level  of  Fox  and  Pitt,  Burke, 
Wmdham,  or  Grattan  ;  and  yet,  if  that  miraculous  improvement  were  to 
take  place,  we  know  that  they  would  be  at  least  as  far  from  agreeing  as 
they  are  at  present ;  and  may  ^rly  conclude,  that  they  would  contend 
with  far  greater  warmth  and  animosity. 

For  that  great  class  of  evils,  therefore,  which  arise  from  contention, 
emulation,  and  diversity  of  opinion  upon  points  which  admit  of  no 
solution,  it  is  evident  that  the  general  increase  of  intelligence  would 
afford  no  remedy ;  and  there  even  seems  to  be  reason  for  Ui  inking  tliat 
it  would  increase  their  amount.  If  we  turn  to  the  other  great  source  of 
human  suffering,  the  abuse  of  power  and  wealth,  and  the  otlier  means  of 
enjoyment,  we  suspect  we  shall  not  find  any  ground  for  indulging  in 
more  sanguine  expectations.  Take  the  common  case  of  youthful  excess 
and  imprudence,  for  example,  in  which  the  evil  commonly  rests  on  the 
head  of  the  transgressor, — the  injury  done  to  fortune  by  thoughtless 
expense — to  health  and  character  by  sensual  indulgence — and  to  the 
whole  felicity  of  afler  life  by  rash  and  unsorted  marriages.  The  whole 
mischief  and  hazard  of  such  practices,  we  are  persuaded,  is  just  as  tho- 
roughly known  and  understood  at  present,  as  it  will  be  when  the  world 
is  five  thousand  years  older ;  and  as  much  pains  are  taken  to  impress  the 
ardent  spirits  of  youth  with  the  belief  of  Uiose  hazards,  as  can  well  be 
taken  by  the  monitors  who  may  discharge  that  office  in  the  most  remote 
futurity.  The  truth  is,  that  the  offenders  do  not  offend  so  much  in 
ignorance  as  in  presumption.  They  know  very  well  that  men  are  oftener 
ruined  than  enriched  at  the  gaming-table ;  and  tliat  love  marriages,  clapt  up 
under  age,  are  frequently  followed  by  divorces :  but  they  know  too  that 
this  is  not  always  Uie  case ;  and  they  flatter  themselves  that  their  eood 
luck  and  good  judgment  will  class  them  among  the  exceptions,  and  not 
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among  the  ordinary  examples  of  the  rule.  They  are  told  well  enough, 
for  the  most  part,  of  the  excessive  fully  of  acting  upon  such  a  presump- 
tion in  matters  of  eerioua  importance  ! — but  it  is  tlie  nature  of  youth  to 
despise  much  of  the  wisdom  that  is  pressed  upon  them,  and  to  think  well 
of  their  fortune  and  sagacity,  till  tliey  have  actually  had  experience  of 
their  EJipperiness.  We  really  have  no  idea  that  their  future  teachers  will 
be  able  to  change  this  nature ;  or  to  destroy  the  eternal  dbtinction 
between  the  character  of  early  and  mature  lilt ;  and  therefore  it  is,  tliut 
we  despair  of  the  cure  of  the  manifold  evils  that  spring  from  this  source  ; 
and  remain  persuaded,  that  young  men  will  be  nearly  as  foolish,  and  as 
incapable  of  profiting  by.tlte  experience  of  their  seaiorB,  ten  thousand 
years  hence  as  they  are  at  this  moment. 

With  regard  to  the  other  glittering  curses  of  life — the  heartless  dis- 
sipations— the  cruel  seductions — the  selfish  extravi^nce — the  rejec- 
tion of  all  interesting  occupation  or  serious  affection,  which  blast  the 
splendid  summit  of  human  fortune  with  perpetual  barrennesa  and  dis- 
comfort,— we  can  only  say,  that  as  they  are  miseries  which  exist  almost 
exclusively  among  the  most  polished  and  intelligent  of  the  species,  we  do 
not  think  it  very  probable,  at  least,  tliai  they  will  be  eradicated  by  rendering 
the  species  more  polished  and  intelli;;cnt.  They  are  not  occasioned,  we 
think,  by  ignorance  or  im|>roper  education ;  but  by  tliat  eagerness  for 
strong  emotion  and  engrossing  occupation,  which  still  proclaim  it  to  be 
the  genuine  and  irreveraible  destiny  nf  man  to  cam  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brows.  It  is  a  fact,  indeed,  rather  iierplexing  and  humiliating 
to  the  advocates  of  perfectibility,  that  as  soon  as  a  man  is  delivered  from 
the  necessity  of  subsisting  himself,  and  urovi<ling  for  his  family,  he  gene- 
rally falls  into  a  state  of  considerable  untiajijiineM  ;  and,  if  some  fortunate 
anxiely,  or  necessity  for  exertion,  does  not  come  to  his  relief,  is  generally 
obliged  to  seek  for  a  slight  and  precarious  distraction  in  vicious  and  un- 
satisfactory pursuits.  It  is  not  fur  want  of  knowing  that  they  are  unss' 
tisfactory  that  he  persists  in  them,  nor  for  want  of  being  told  of  their 
folly  and  criminality; — for  moralists  and  divines  hove  been  occupied  with 
little  else  tor  the  best  part  of  a  century  ;  and  writers  of  all  descriptions, 
indeed,  have  charitably  expended  a  gootl  part  nf  their  own  ennui  in 
copious  directions  for  the  innocent  and  elfectuni  reduction  of  that  common 
enemy.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the  malady  has  increased  with  our 
wealth  and  refinement,  and  has  brought  along  with  it  the  increase  of  all 
those  vices  and  follies  in  which  its  victims  still  tind  themselves  constrained 
to  seek  a  temporary  relief.  Tlie  truth  is,  that  military  and  senatorial 
glory  is  neither  within  the  reach,  nor  suited  to  the  taste,  of  any  very 
great  proportion  of  the  sufferers  ;  and  that  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands, 
and  the  superintendence  of  tippling-houses  and  charity  schools,  have  not 
always  been  found  such  elTectual.  and  delightful  remedies  as  the  mditers 
of  godly  romances  have  sometimes  represented.  So  that  those  whom 
fortune  has  cruelly  exempted  ii-om  the  necessity  of  doing  any  thing,  have 
been  led  very  generally  to  do  evil  of  their  own  accord,  and  have  fancied 
that  they  rather  diminished  than  added  to  the  sum  of  human  misery,  by 
engaging  in  intrigues  and  gaming  clubs,  and  establishing  coteries  for 
detraction  or  sensuality. 

The  real  and  radical  difficulty  is  to  find  some  pursuit  that  will  perma- 
nently interest, — some  object  that  will  continue  to  captivate  and  engross 
the  faculties ;  and  this,  instead  of  becoming  easier  in  proportion  as  our 
intelligence  increases,  obviously  becomes  more  difficult.  It  is  knowledge 
that  destroys  cnthusiBBm,  and  dispels  all  those  prejudices  of  admiration 
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which  people  simpler  minde  witli  so  many  idols  of  enchantment.  It  » 
knowledge  that  distracts  by  iu  variety,  and  satiates  by  it«  abundance,  and 
generates  by  its  communication  that  dark  and  cold  spirit  of  fasti diousness 
and  derision  which  revenges  on  those  whom  it  possesses  the  pangs  which 
it  inflicts  on  those  on  whom  it  is  exerted.  Yet  it  h  to  the  increase  of 
knowledge  and  talents  alone  that  the  tirophets  of  perfectibility  look 
forward  for  tlie  cure  of  aH  our  vices  and  all  our  unhappiness  ! 

Even  as  to  intellect,  and  the  pleasures  that  are  to  be  derived  from  the 
exercise  of  a  vigorous  understanding,  we  doubt  greatly  whether  we  ought 
to  look  forward  to  posterity  with  any  very  lively  feelings  of  envy  or 
humiliation.  More  knowledge  they  probably  will  have, — as  we  have 
undoubtedly  more  knowledge  tlian  our  ancestors  had  two  hundred  years 
ago  ;  but  for  vigour  of  understanding,  or  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  it, 
we  must  beg  leave  to  demur.  The  more  there  is  already  known,  the  lesa 
there  remains  to  be  <li!<cuvered ;  and  the  more  time  a  men  is  obliged  to 
spend  in  ascertaining  what  his  predecessors  have  already  established,  the 
less  he  will  have  to  beshiw  in  adding  to  its  amount.  The  time,  however, 
is  of  less  consequence ;  but  the  habits  of  mind  llrnt  are  formed  by  walking 
patiently,  humbly,  and  passively,  in  the  paths  that  have  been  traced  by 
others,  are  ihe  very  hahita  that  disqualify  us  for  vigorous  and  independent 
excursions  of  oiu-  own.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge,  to  be 
sure,  that  is  hut  wholesome  aliment  to  the  understanding — materials  for 
it  to  work  upon — or  instruments  to  ^cititate  its  labours: — but  a  larger 
quantity  is  apt  to  oppress  and  encumber  it;  and  as  industry,  which  is 
excited  by  the  importation  of  the  raw  material,  may  be  superseded  and 
extinguished  by  the  introduction  of  tlie  finished  manufacture,  so  the 
tninds  which  are  stimulated  to  activity  by  a  certain  measure  (tf  instruction 
ma^-,  unquestionably,  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  passive  and  languid  ac- 
quiescence by  a  more  profuse  and  redundant  supply. 

Mad.  de  StaeJ,  and  the  other  advocates  of  her  system,  talk  a  great  deal 
of  the  prodigious  advwtage  of  having  the  results  of  the  laborious  disco- 
veries of  one  generation  made  matters  of  familiar  and  elementary  know- 
ledge in  another;  and  f<ir  practical  utility,  it  may  be  so:  but  nothing,  we 
nmceiTe,  can  be  so  completely  deslructive  of  all  intellectual  enterprise, 
and  all  force  and  originality  of  thinking,  as  this  very  process  of  tt»e 
reduction  of  knowledge  to  its  results,  or  the  multiplication  of  those  sum- 
mary and  accessible  pieces  of  information  in  which  the  student  is  saved 
the  whole  trouble  of  investigation,  and  put  in  possession  of  the  prixe, 
without  either  the  toils  or  the  excitement  of  tlie  contest.  This,  in  the 
first  place,  necessarily  makes  the  prize  much  less  a  subject  of  exultation 
or  delight  to  him  ;  for  the  chief  pleasure  is  in  the  chase  itself,  and  not  in 
the  abject  which  it  pursues;  and  he  who  aits  at  home,  and  has  the  dead 
game  brought  to  the  side  of  his  chair,  will  be  very  apt,  we  believe, 
(o  regard  it  as  nothing  better  than  an  unfragrant  vermin.  Dut,  in  the 
next  place,  it  does  him  no  good ;  for  he  misses  altogether  the  invigorating 
exercise,  and  the  invaluable  trauiing  to  habits  of  emulation  and  sagacity 
mi  courage,  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  the  pursuit  is  deservuig  of 
applause.  And,  in  the  last  place,  he  not  only  fails  in  this  way  to  acquire 
the  qualities  that  may  enable  him  to  run  down  knowledge  for  himaelf,  but 
necessarily  finds  himself  without  taste  or  inducement  for  such  exertions. 
He  thinks,  and  in  one  sense  he  thinks  justly,  that  if  the  proper  object  of 
ttitdv  be  to  acquire  knowledge,  he  tan  employ  his  time  much  more  pro- 
fitably in  implicitly  Ustentng  to  the  discoveries  of  others,  than  in  a  labo- 
ntt  attempt  to  discover  something  for  lumself.     It  is  infinitely  more 
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fatiguing  to  think  than  to  remember ;  anil  incomparably  aliorter  to  be  led 
to  an  object,  than  to  explore  our  own  way  to  it.  It  is  inconceivable 
wliat  an  obstruction  tliis  furnishes  to  the  original  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing in  a  certain  state  of  Inforniation  ;  and  how  effectually  tlie  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  operates  as  a  bounty  upon  indolence  anii  mental 
imbecility.  Where  the  quantity  of  approved  and  collected  knowledge  is 
already  very  great  in  any  country,  it  is  naturally  required  of  all  well- 
educated  persons  to  possess  a  considerable  share  of  it ;  and  where  it  has 
also  been  made  very  accesitible,  by  being  reduced  to  its  summary  and 
ultimate  results,  an  astonishing  variety  of  those  abstracts  may  be  slowed 
away  in  the  memory,  with  scarcely  any  fatigue  or  exercise  to  the  other 
faculties.  The  whole  mass  of  attainable  intelligence,  however,  must  still 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  any  individual ;  and  he  may  go  on,  therefore,  to 
the  end  of  a  long  and  industrious  life,  constantly  acquiring  knowledge  in 
this  cheap  and  expeditious  manner.  But  if,  in  Uie  course  of  these  passive 
and  humble  researches,  he  should  be  tempted  to  enquire  a  little  for 
himself,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  prodigious  waste  of  time, 
and  of  labour,  that  is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  a  very  inconsiderable 
portion  of  original  knowledge.  His  progress  is  as  slow  as  that  of  a  man 
who  is  making  a  road,  compared  with  that  of  those  who  afterwards  travel 
over  it:  and  he  feels,  that  in  order  to  make  a  very  small  advancement  in 
one  department  of  study,  he  must  consent  to  sacrifice  very  great  attain- 
ments m  others.  He  is  disheartened,  too,  by  the  extreme  insignificance 
of  any  thing  that  he  can  expect  to  contribute,  when  compared  with  the 
great  store  that  is  already  in  possession  of  the  public ;  and  is  extremely  apt 
to  conclude,  that  it  is  not  only  safer,  but  more  profitable,  to  follow,  tlian  to 
lead;  and  that  it  is  fortunate  for  the  lovers  of  wisdom,  that  our  ancestors 
have  accumulated  enough  of  it  for  our  use,  as  well  as  for  their  own. 

But  while  the  general  difiiision  of  knowledge  tends  thus  powerfully  to 
repress  all  original  and  independent  speculation  in  individuals,  it  operates 
fcttll  more  powerfully  in  rendering  the  public  indifferent  and  unjust  to 
their  exertions.  The  treasures  tlicy  have  inherited  from  their  pre- 
decessors are  so  ample,  as  not  only  to  take  away  all  disposition  to  labour 
fur  tlieir  farther  increase,  but  to  lead  them  to  undervalue  and  overlook 
any  little  addition  that  may  be  made  to  them  by  the  voluntary  offerings 
of  individuals.  The  works  of  the  best  models  arc  perpetually  before  their 
eyes,  and  their  accumulated  glory  in  their  remembrance ;  the  very 
variety  of  the  sorts  of  excellence  which  are  constantly  obtruded  on  their 
notice,  renders  excellence  itself  cheap  and  vulgar  m  their  estimation. 
As  the  mere  possessors  or  judges  of  such  things,  they  arc  apt  to  ascribe 
to  themselves  a  character  of  superiority,  which  renders  any  moderate 
performance  unworthy  of  their  regard ;  and  their  cold  and  languid  fa- 
miliarity with  what  is  best,  ultimately  produces  no  other  effect  than  to 
render  them  insensible  to  its  beauties,  and  at  the  same  time  intolerant 
of  all  tliut  appears  to  fall  short  nf  it.  Tliis  state  of  public  feeling,  which 
we  think  inseparable  from  the  long  and  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  is 
admirably  described  by  Madame  de  Stael,  in  a  passage  to  which  she  has 
given  a  more  limited  application. 

"  M»is  il  ne  faut  jamais  comjiarcr  ngnorance  ii  la  ddgmdution ;  un  pcupic  qui  n 
6ti  tivilis^  pur  lea  luniiercs,  s*il  nitoitibe  dans  I'indiffErenL'e  pour  Ic  talent  rt  Ib  phi- 
Io*ci|ihie,devient  incapnhlc  de  [oule  es|i^e  de  sentiment  vif^;  il  iui  restc  iinc  sorle 
d'rwprit  de  dfnigreincnt,  (jiii  1«  porte  ii  tout  baaord  !i  sc  refuser  i  I'adniirBtion ;  il 
CRunl  dc  ae  trompcr  diuu  les  lounnges,  et  croit,  comme  les  jeunes  genu  i|ui  pre- 
tendent  ou  bun  lur,  iju'on  ne  >c  fait  plus  d'honneur  en  critiijuonl  uietiie  avec  injustice. 
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qu'en  approuvant  trop  facilement.  Un  tel  peuple  est  alors  dans  une  disposition 
presque  toujours  insouciante ;  le  froid  de  1  age  semble  atteindre  la  nation  toute 
entire :  on  en  sait  assez  pour  n*etre  pas  etonne ;  on  n*a  pas  acquis  assez  de  con- 
noissances  pour  demeler  avec  certitude  ce  qui  mcrite  l*estiiiic ;  beaucoup  d*iIlusions 
'sont  detruitesy  sans  qu'aucune  veritc  soit  etablie ;  on  est  retombd  dans  Tcnfance 
par  la  vieillesse,  dans  Tincertitude  par  Ic  ralsonncment ;  Tint^ret  mutuel  n*existe 
plus:  on  est  dans  cet  ^tat  que  le  Dante  appeloit  Vmfer  det  tiedts.  Celui  qui 
cherchc  k  se  distinguer  inspire  d'abord  une  prevention  defiivorable ;  le  public  ma- 
kule  est  fatigue  d'avance  par  qui  veut  obtenir  encore  ua  signe  de  iui.  Tom.  i. 
p.  40,41. 

In  such  a  condition  of  society,  it  is  obvious  that  men  must  be  peculiarly 
disinclined  from  indulging  in  these  bold  and  original  speculations,  for  which 
their  whole  training  had  previously  disqualified  them ;  and  we  appeal  to  our 
readers,  whether  there  are  not,  at  this  day,  apparent  symptoms  of  such  a 
condition  of  society.  A  childish  love  of  novelty  may,  indeed,  give  a 
transient  popularity  to  works  of  mere  amusement ;  but  the  age  of  original 
genius,  and  of  comprehensive  and  independent  reasoning,  seems  to  be 
over.  Instead  of  such  works  as  those  of  Bacon,  and  Shakspeare,  and 
Taylor,  and  Hooker,  we  have  Encyclopaedias,  and  geographical  com- 
pilations, and  county  histories,  and  new  editions  of  black-letter  authors  — 
and  trashy  biographies  and  posthumous  letters  —  and  disputations  upon 
prosody  —  and  ravings  about  orthodoxy  and  methodism.  Men  of  gene- 
ral information  and  curiosity  seldom  think  of  adding  to  the  knowledge 
that  is  already  in  the  world ;  and  the  inferior  persons,  upon  whom  that 
task  is  consequently  devolved,  carry  it  on,  for  the  most  part,  by  means 
of  that  minute  subdivision  of  labour  which  is  the  great  secret  of  the  me- 
chanical arts,  but  can  never  be  introduced  into  literature  without  depriving 
its  higher  branches  of  all  force,  dignity,  or  importance.  One  man  spends 
his  li^  in  improving  a  method  of  dymg  cotton  red ;  another  in  adding  a 
few  insects  to  a  catalogue  which  nobody  reads ;  —  a  third  in  settling  the 
metres  of  a  few  Greek  Choruses ;  —  a  fourth  in  deciphering  illegible  ro- 
mances, or  old  grants  of  farms; — a  fiflh  in  picking  rotten  bones  out  of  the 
earth ; —  a  sixth  in  describing  all  the  old  walls  and  hillocks  in  his  parish ; 
—  and  five  hundred  others  in  occupations  equally  liberal  and  important : 
each  of  them  being,  for  the  most  part,  profoundly  ignorant  of  every  thing 
out  of  his  own  narrow  department,  and  very  generally  and  deservedly  de- 
spised by  his  competitors  for  the  favour  of  that  public  which  despises 
and  supports  them  all. 

Such,  however,  it  appears  to  us,  is  the  state  of  mmd  that  is  naturally 
produced  by  the  great  accumulation  and  general  diffiision  of  various 
sorts  of  knowledge.  Men  learn,  instead  of  reasoning.  Instead  of 
meditating,  they  remember;  and,  in  place  of  the  glow  of  inventive 
genius,  or  the  warmth  of  a  generous  admiration,  nothing  is  to  be  met 
with,  in  society,  but  timidity  on  the  one  hand,  and  fastidiousness  on  the 
other  —  a  paltry  accuracy,  and  a  more  paltry  derision  —  a  sensibility  to 
small  faults,  and  an  incapacity  of  great  merits  —  a  disposition  to  ex- 
aggerate the  value  of  knowledge  that  is  not  to  be  used,  and  to  underrate 
the  importance  of  powers  which  have  ceased  to  exist  If  these,  however, 
are  the  consequences  of  accumulated  and  diffused  knowledge,  it  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  the  human  intellect  will  gain  in  point  of 
dignity  and  energy  by  the  only  certain  acquisitions  to  which  we  are 
entitled  to  look  forward.  For  our  own  part,  we  will  confess  we  have 
no  such  expetcations.  There  will  be  improvements,  we  make  no 
doubt,  in  all  the  mechanical  and  domestic  arts ;  —  better  methods  of 
working  metaly  and  preparing  doth;  — more  commodious  vehiclesy  ep  * 
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more  efficient  implomcnts  of  war.  Geography  will  be  made  more  complete, 
and  aotrnnotny  more  precise;  —  natural  history  will  be  enlarged  and 
digPRted  ;  —  nnit  ncrhupR  sonic  little  improvement  suggested  in  the  forms 
of  ailmini*turi»g  low.  But  aa  to  any  general  enlargement  of  the  under- 
iitandii)){,  or  mure  prevailing  vigour  ol'  judgment,  we  will  own,  that  the 
t«ndenr)'  leem*  to  be  all  tlio  other  way ;  and  that  we  think  strong  sense, 
and  extended  views  of  human  affairs,  are  more  likely  to  be  found,  and  to 
bo  listened  to  at  this  moment,  tlian  two  or  three  hundred  years  hereafter. 
The  truth  is,  we  suspect,  thut  the  vast  and  enduring  products  of  the 
virgin  soil  cnn  no  longer  be  retired  in  thm  lactitious  mould  to  which  cul- 
rivation  Ims  sineu  given  existence:  and  that  its  forced  and  deciduous 
progeny  will  go  on  degenerating,  till  some  new  deluge  shall  restore  the 
vij-our  of  the  glt-lK'  by  a  temporary  destruction  of  all  its  generations. 

ilithtTlo  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  higher  and  more  instructed 
elniMi  of  soeitrty,  — to  whom  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  per- 
rvctioD  nf  wisdom  nnd  happiness  will  come  first,  in  tlieir  progress  through 
tlio  whole  race  of  men;  and  we  have  seen  what  reason  there  is  to  doubt 
of  their  ncur  approueli.  The  lower  orders  however,  we  think,  have  still 
loss  good  fortun«  to  reckon  on.  In  the  whole  history  of  the  species, 
there  has  been  nothing  nt  all  comparable  to  the  improvement  of  England 
within  the  Inst  century  i  never  any  where  was  there  such  an  increase  of 
woallb  and  luxury  —  so  many  admirable  inventions  in  the  arts  —  so 
many  work*  of  leiirning  and  ingenuity  —  such  a  progress  in  cultivation  — 
•uch  an  enlai^emcnt  of  commerce :  — and  yet,  in  that  century,  the  num- 
ber of  pimpcrs  ill  I'^ngliind  bus  increased  fourfold,  and  is  now  rated  at 
one  tenth  of  her  whole  population  j  and,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
■ums  that  are  livied  and  Kivcn  jirivatcly  for  their  relief,  and  the  multi- 
tudes that  ore  drained  off  by  tht-  waste  of  war,  the  peace  of  the  country 
is  prrpctuftlU'  thrcniened  by  the  outrages  of  famishing  multitudes.  This 
fact  of  ilaelf  is  dvcisive,  we  think,  as  lo  the  effect  of  genera!  refinement 
and  intelligence  on  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders :  but  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  trace  the  steps  of  its  operation.  Increasing  refinement  and  in- 
genuity lead  naturally  to  the  establishment  of  manufactures;  and  not 
only  enable  society  to  spore  a  great  proportion  of  its  agricultural  labourers 
for  this  purpose,  but  actually  encourage  the  breeding  of  an  additional 
population,  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  profits  of  this  new  occupation. 
For  a  time,  too,  this  answers :  and  the  artisan  shares  in  the  conveniences 
to  which  his  labours  have  contributed  to  give  birth :  but  it  is  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  manufacturing  system  to  be  liable  to  great  fluctuation, 
occasional  check,  and  possible  destruction ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  has  a  tend- 
ency to  produce  a  greater  population  tlian  it  can  permanently  support 
in  comfort  or  prosperity.  The  average  rate  of  wages,  for  the  last  forty 
years,  has  been  insufficient  to  maintain  a  labourer  with  a  tolerably  large 
family ;  —  and  yet  Euch  have  been  the  octasicmal  fluctuations,  and  such 
the  sanguine  calculations  of  persons  incapable  of  taking  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  whole,  that  the  manufacturing  population  has  been  pro- 
digionsly  increased  in  the  same  period.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  manu- 
facturer to  keep  this  population  in  excess,  as  the  only  sure  means  of 
Iceeping  wages  low  ;  and  wherever  the  means  of  subsistence  are  uncertain, 
and  liable  to  variation,  it  seems  to  be  the  general  law  of  our  nature,  that 
the  population  should  be  adapted  to  the  highest,  and  not  to  the  average 
tvte  ot  supply.  In  India,  where  a  dry  season  used  lo  produce  a  luiiure 
of  the  crop,  once  iu  every  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  population  was  always 
up  to  the  measure  of  the  greatest  abundance;  and  in  manufacturing 
""■intnes,  the  miscalculation  is  still  more  sanguine  and  erroneous.     Snch 
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coan  tries,  therefore,  are  alwajs  orerpeopled;  and  it  seems  to  be  the 
necessary  effect  of  increasing  talent  and  refinement,  to  convert  all 
countries  into  this  denomination.  China,  the  oldest  mamifiicturing 
nation  in  the  world,  and  by  far  the  greatest  that  erer  existed  with  the 
use  of  little  machinery,  has  always  suffered  from  a  redmidant  population, 
atid  has  always  kept  the  largest  part  of  its  inhabitants  m  a  state  of  the 
greatest  poverty. 

The  effect  then  which  is  produced  on  the  lower  orders  of  society,  by 
that  increase  of  industry  ana  refinement,  and  that  multiplication  of  con- 
veniences which  arc  commonly  looked  upon  as  the  surest  tests  of  in- 
creasing prosperity,  is  to  convert  the  peasants  into  manufacturers,  and 
the  manufacturers  into  paupers ;  while  the  chance  of  their  ever  emerging 
from  this  condition  becomes  constantly  less,  tlie  more  complete  ana 
mature  the  system  is  which  had  originally  produced  it.  AVhen  manu* 
facturoa  arc  long  established,  and  thoroughly  understood,  it  will  always 
be  found,  that  persons  possessed  of  a  large  capital  can  carry  them  on 
trpon  lower  profits  than  persons  of  any  other  description ;  and  the  natural 
tendency  of  this  system,  therefore,  is  to  throw  the  whole  business  into 
the  hands  of  great  capitalists ;  and  thus  not  only  to  render  it  next  to  im- 
possible for  a  common  workman  to  advance  himself  into  the  condition  of  a 
master,  but  to  drive  from  the  competition  the  greater  part  of  those  moderate 
dealers  by  whose  prosperity  alone  the  general  happmess  of  the  nation  can 
be  promoted.  The  state  of  the  operative  manufacturers,  therefore,  seems 
every  day  more  hopelessly  stationary ;  and  that  great  body  of  the  people, 
it  appears  to  us,  is  likely  to  grow  into  a  fixed  and  degraded  caste,  out  of 
which  no  person  can  hope  to  escape  who  has  once  been  enrolled  among 
its  members.  They  cannot  look  up  to  the  rank  of  master  mannfacturers ; 
because,  without  capital,  it  will  every  day  be  more  impossible  to  engage 
in  that  occupation,  —  and  back  they  cannot  go  to  the  laboom  of  agriculture, 
because  there  is  no  demand  for  their  services.  The  improved  system  oC 
farming  furnishes  an  increased  produce  with  many  fewer  hands  than  were 
IbrmerTy  employed  in  procuring  a  much  smaller  return ;  and  besides  all 
this,  the  lower  population  has  actually  increased  to  a  far  srester  amotmt 
than  ever  was  at  any  time  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  rae  ground. 

To  remedy  all  these  evils,  which  are  likely,  as  we  conceive,  to  be 
aggravated,  rather  than  relieved,  by  the  general  progress  of  refinement 
and  intelligenoe,  we  have'  little  to  look  to  but  the  beneficial  effects  of  thk 
increasing  intelligence  upon  the  lower  orders  themselves ;  —  and  we  are 
far  from  undervaluing  this  influence.  By  the  universal  adoption  of  a  good 
system  of  education,  habits  of  foresight  and  self-control,  and  rigid  eco- 
nomy, may  in  time  no  doubt  be  pretty  generally  introduced,  instead  of 
the  improvidence  and  profligacy  whicn  too  commonly  characterise  the 
larger  assemblages  of  our  manufacturing  population ;  and  if  these  lead, 
as  they  are  likefy  to  do,  to  the  general  institution  of  Friendly  Societies 
among  the  workmen,  a  great  p^liative  will  have  been  provided  for  the 
<!Usadvanti^s  of  a  situation,  which  must  always  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  least  fortunate  which  R'ovidence  has  assigned  to  any  of  the  human 
race. 

There  is  no  end,  however,  we  find,  to  these  speculations ;  and  we  must 
bere  close  our  remarks  on  Perfectibility,  without  touching  upon  tiie 
political  changes  which  are  likely  to  be  produced  by  a  long  course  of 
progressive  refinements  and  scientific  improvement  —  though  we  are 
afraid  that  an  enlightened  anticipation  would  not  be  much  more  cheer* 
in  this  yiew  than  m  any  of  those  we  have  hitherto  considered.    I 
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and  refinement  have  a  tendency  undoubtedly  to  make  men  sensual  and 
selfish;  and,  in  that  state,  increased  talent  and  inteUigence  is  apt  only 
to  render  them  more  mercenary  and  servile.  Among  ihe  prejudices 
which  this  kind  of  philosophy  roots  out,  that  of  patriotism  is  among  the 
first  to  be  surmounted;  —  and  then,  a  dangerous  opposition  to  power, 
and  a  sacrifice  of  interest  to  afiection,  speedUy  come  to  be  considered  as 
romantic.  Arts  are  discovered  to  palliate  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary 
power ;  aod  a  luxurious,  patronising,  and  vicious  moQarchy  js, firmly  esta- 
blished amidst  the  adulations  of  a  corrupt  nation. 


STRICTUKES  ON  MAD.  DE  STAEL'S  ESTIMATE  OF  THE  META- 

PHYSICAL  SYSTEMS  OF  GERMANY .♦ 

The  few  persons  in  Great  Britain  who  continue  ..to  take  an  interest  in 
speculative  philosophy,  will  certainly  complain  of  some  injustice  in  Mad. 
de  StaeTs  work  in  her  estimate  of  metaphysical  systems. 

The  moral  painter  of  nations  is  indeed  more  authotised  than  the 
speculative  philosopher  to  try  these  opinions  by  their  tendencies  and 
results.  When  the  logical  consequences  of  an  opinion  are  false,  the  opi- 
nion itself  must  also\be  false:  but  whether  the  supposed  pernicious 
influence  of  the  adoption,  or  habitual  contemplation  of  an  opinion,  be  a 
legitimate  objection  to  the  opinion  itself,  is  a  question  which  has  not  yet 
been  decided  to  j^e  general  satisfaction,  nor  perhaps  even  stated  with 
suflScient  precisioji. 

There  are  certain  facts  in  human  nature,  derived  either  from  imme- 
diate consciousness  or  unvarying  observation,  which  are  more  certain 
than  the  conclusions  of  any  abstract  reasoning,  and  which  metaphysical 
theories  are  destined  only  to  explain.  That  a  theory  is  at  variance 
with  such  facts,  and  logically  leads  to  the  denial  of  their  existence,  is 
a  strictly  philosopl^i^al  objection  to  the  theory :  that  there  is  a  real 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  in  some  measure  apprehended 
and  felt  by  all  men:  that  nioral  sentiments  and  disinterested  afiec- 
tions,  however  originating,  are  actually  a  part  of  our  nature:  that 
praise  and  blame,  reward  and  punishment,  may  be  properly  bestow^ed 
on  actions  according  to  their  moral  character,  —  are  principles  as  much 
more  indubitable  as  they  are  more  important  than  any  theoretical  con- 
clusions. Whether  they  be  demonstrated  by  reason,  or  perceived  by 
intuition,  or  revealed  by  a  primitive  sentiment,  they  are  equally  indis- 
pensable parts  of  every  sound  mind.  Every  reasonable  man  is  entitled 
mstantly  to  reject  a  new  opinion  avowedly  repugnant  to  those  convictions 
from  which  he  cannot  depart.  They  are  facts,  which  it  is  the  office  of 
theory  to  explain,  and  which  no  true  theory  can  deny.  But  the  mere 
inconvenience  or  danger  of  an  opinion  can  never  be  allowed  as  an  argu- 
ment against  its  truth.  It  is  indeed  the  duty  of  every  good  man  to 
present  to  the  public  what  he  believes  to  be  truth,  in  such  a  manner  as 
may  least  wound  the  feelings  or  disturb  the  principles  of  the  simple  and 
the  ignorant :  and  that  duty  is  not  always  easily  reconcilable  with  the 
duties  of  sincerity  and  free  enquiry.  —  The  collision  of  such  conflicting 
duties  is  the  painful  and  inevitable  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the 

*  De  rAllemagne,  par  Mad.  de  StaeK— Vol.  xxii.  page  227.    October,  1813. 
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multitude,  and  of  the  immature  state,  even  in  the  highest  minds,  of  the 
great  talent  for  presenting  truth  under  all  its  aspects,  and  adapting  it  to 
all  the  degrees  of  capacity  or  varieties  of  prejudice  which  distinguish 
men.  That  talent  must  one  day  be  formed ;  and  we  may  be  per^tly 
assured  that  the  whole  of  truth  can  never  be  injurious  to  the  whole  of 
virtue. 

In  the  mean  time,  eloquent  philosophers*  would  act  more  magnanimous* 
ly, — and  therefore,  perlmps,  more  wisely, — if  they  were  to  suspend,  during 
discussion,  their  moral  anger  against  doctrines  which  they  deem  pernicious; 
and  while  they  estimate  actions,  habits,  and  institutions  by  their  tendency, 
if  they  were  to  weigh  opinions  in  the  mere  balance  of  reason,  virtue  m 
action  required  the  impulse  of  sentiment,  and  even  of  enthusiasm.  But 
in  theoretical  researches,  her  champions  must  not  appear  to  decline  the 
combat  on  any  ground  chosen  by  their  adversaries,  and  least  of  all  on 
that  of  intellect.  To  call  in  the  aid  of  popular  feelings  in  philosophical 
contests,  is  some  avowal  of  weakness.  It  seems  a  more  magnanimous 
wisdom  to  defy  attack  from  every  quarter,  and  by  eveir  weapon ;  and  to 
use  no  topics  which  can  be  thought  to  imply  an  unworthy  doubt  whether 
the  principles  of  virtue  be  impregnable  by  argument,  or  to  betray  an 
irreverent  distrust  of  the  final  and  perfect  harmony  between  morality 
and  truth. 

Our  moral  philosophers  will  wonder  that  M.  de  Stael  seems  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  utility,  only  in  the  offensive  form  of 
universal  selfishness.  In  this  respect,  it  is  true,  she  resembles  the  Ger- 
man Philosophers.  But  the  selfish  system,  properly  so  called,  has  lone 
been  exploded  in  this  island.  Hobbes,  the  last  philosopher  of  high  rank- 
who  espoused  it,  has  indeed  discovered  wonderful  power  in  the  analysis 
of  perception  and  reason;  but  his  superiority  forsakes  htm  when  he 
attempts  a  theory  of  emotion  and  sentiment.  The  character  of  system 
has  been  foolishly  ascribed  to  the  maxims  of  the  Due  de  la  Rocnefou- 
cault ;  —  a  series  of  poignant  and  brilliant  epigrams,  with  the  usual  epi- 
rrammatic  exaggeration  against  the  selfishness  of  the  world,  by  a  ois- 
mterested,  affectionate,  and  gallant  man.     With  not  less  absurdity,  the  * 

title  of  the  founder  of  an  ethical  theory  has  been  bestowed  on  M andeville, 
a  satirist  for  the  populace,  with  a  coarse  athletic  understanding,  and  a 
fancy  that  contemplated  only  the  low  and  ludicrous  aspects  of  human 
nature,  but  eminently  endowed  with  the  talents  of  vulgar  drollery  and 
plebeian  declamation.  Perhaps  it  must  be  allowed  that  Paley  has  made 
too  near  approaches,  especialty  in  his  definition  of  virtue,  to  this  system. 
He  was  a  person  of  unrivalled  practical  understandlne.  His  prudential 
couTisels  are  admirable ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  safest  ^ides  through  human 
life.  But  he  rather  teaches  duty,  than  inspires  virtue.  His  school  is 
more  likely  to  form*  blameless  and  respectable  men,  than  to  send  forth 
those  moral  heroes  who  are  not  afraid  to  die  for  their  beloved  friends  or 
for  their  country.  Neither  his  understanding  nor  his  character  peculiarly 
fitted  him  for  a  theorist.  Nature  had  endowed  and  disposed  him  for 
the  conduct  of  affiurs.  He  was  averse  from  the  subtleties  of  speculation, 
and  he  perhaps  looked  with  the  contempt  natural  to  the  stem  shrewdness 
of  the  world  on  that  ardour  and  that  refinememt  of  feeling  which  alone 
can  reveal  to  us  some  of  the  most  important  secrets  of  our  own  moral 
constitution.     Reason,  without  sensibility,  is  as  much  without-materials 

*  The  observation  may  be  applied  to  Ckero  and  Stewart,  Philos.  £ts.  186.,  as  * 

weU  as  U  de  Staia. 
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in  morals,  as  she  would  be  without  the  eye,  in  enquiries  into  the  natura 
of  light  and  colours.  But,  in  Justice  to  this  eminent  and  excellent  per- 
son, tlie  principal  ornament  of  the  English  church  in  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, it  must  be  added,  tliat  the  species  of  interest  held  out  by  religion, 
being  remote  from  us,  unlike  the  vulgar  objects  which  are  commonly 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  interest,  and  from  its  sublime  and 
inscrutable  nature,  capable  of  being  refined  by  a  pure  mind,  until  syno- 
nymous with  indefinite  progress  in  reason  and  virtue,  has  little  of  that 
tendency  to  lower  the  moral  sentiments  which  cannot  be  denied  to 
belong  to  systems  of  prudential  etltics,  founded  on  a  perpetual  calcu- 
lation of  the  near  and  gross  interetits  of  the  present  world.  Nor  must  it 
be  forgotten,  that  the  ardour  of  the  devotional  affections  must  render  the 
religious  moralist  unconsciously  disinterested  in  his  feelings,  whatever 
may  he  the  selfish  taint  of  his  theory. 

A  BcofiW  might  with  some  truth  tell  us,  that  German  philosophy  is 
founded  in  a  repugnance  to  every  system  which  has  experience  for  its 
basis,  or  liappiness  for  its  end.  M.deStael  would  probably  justify  the 
repugnance,  by  contending  that  the  metaphysics  of  experience  uniformly 
led  to  scepticism,  and  the  ethics  of  utility  naturally  terminated  in  seliisb- 
ness.  Tliere  is  indeed  a  permanent  hostility  between  modes  of  philosophy 
still  more  irreconcilable  in  their  spirit  and  genius,  than  repugnant  in 
their  doctrines ;  which,  since  the  begionine  of  speculation,  has  divided 
individuals,  nations,  and  ages,  rather  by  their  temper  and  circumstances, 
than  in  any  proportion  to  the  force  o£  argument.  Some  philosophical 
disputes  are,  in  trutli,  the  forms  assumed  by  antagonist  principles  in 
human  nature.  Among  the  more  remarkable  instances  of  this  specula- 
tive war  are  the  controversies  between  scepticism  and  dogmaliam; 
between  calculation  and  enthusiasm ;  and  between  ethical  systems  founded 
on  utility,  and  those  in  which,  under  various  names,  the  moral  principle 
is  considered  as  ultimate  in  theory,  as  it  is  unanimously  acknowledged 
to  be  supreme  in  practice. 

It  is  possible  in  speculation  to  preserve  the  hannony  of  these  prin- 
ciples, by  assigning  to  each  its  due  rank  and  its  jiruper  sphere.  But,  in 
practice,  the  irregular  variety  of  events  and  passions  and  characters  is 
perpetually  impelling  them  beyond  their  end,  and  driving  them  without 
thcu*  provmce.  Calm  minds  and  tranquil  periods  tend  towards  the  one 
—  sensibility  and  enthusiam,  turbulence  and  revolution,  towards  the 
other.  —  Peculiar  conditions  of  society  sometimes  exhibit  the  excess  of 
the  one  and  of  the  other  at  the  same  moment.  Thus,  under  the  tyranny 
of  the  Emperors,  the  Koman  nobility,  according  to  tlieir  various  charac- 
ters, either  braved  oppression  with  stoical  enthusiasm,  or  escaped  from 
it  into  a  slightly  systematised  voluptuousness,  which  borrowed  the  name 
of  Epicurus,  though  it  breathed  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  that  pure  and 
amiable  moralist. 

There  is  no  logical  tie  between  the  opinions  ranged  on  either  side. 

They  are  ire(|uently  disjoined,  and  even  at  variance  with  each  other. 

They  are  examples,  chosen  from  many  others,  of  a  permanent  contest, 

not  indeed  cd'  reason,  but  of  the  reasoning  faculties,  with  the  common 

,  feelings  of  mankind. 

The  two  principles  which  in  one  of  these  controversies  have  struggled 
for  the  ascendant  from  the  time  of  Epicurus  and  Zeno,  to  that  of  Paley 
and  Kant,  are  well  stated  by  our  philosophical  and  eloquent  autlior. 
"  The  conduct  of  a  man  is  truly  moral,  only  when  he  disregards  the  tor- 
tunate  or  unfortunate  consequences  of  his  actions,  if  tbne  actions  b« 
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dictated  by  duty.''  Oq  the  other  hand,  ^  The  general  laws  of  nature 
and  of  society,  place  happiness  and  virtue  in  harmony  with  each  other.". 
Now  the  second  of  these  positions  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
system  of  utility ;  and  all  moralists  of  every  school  must  assent  to  the 
truth  of  the  first.  The  question  is,  whether  the  second,  as  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  moral  theory,  be  consistent  with  the  first,  as  an  undisputed  rule 
of  moral  practice.  That  these  two  propositions  are  in  some  manner 
reconcilable,  must  be  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Staci ;  for  she  adopts  them 
both  as  parts  of  her  moral  system> 

jDo  the  actiams  called  morcU  by  all  men  agree  in  the  quality  of  conducing 
to  the  general  huppineee? — This  is  surely  a  reasonable  and  important 
question ;  and  as  it  relates  to  a  fact  which  is  the  subject  of  universal 
experience,  it  must  be  capable  of  a  satisfactory  answer.  To  this  question 
there  can  be  but  one  answer.  A  common  quality  is  then  discovered  in 
all  moral  actions  —  their  general  utility.  According  to  the  received 
rules  of  philosophising,  it  should  seem  unnecessary  to  seek  ior  any  farther 
criterion.  But  whether  they  liave  any  other  qualities  in  common  or  not, 
thus  much  is  certain,  that  their  common  quality  of  utility  cannot  be 
overlooked  in  any  just  tlieory  of  morals,  and  must  on  the  contrary  form 
an  essential  principle  in  such  a  theory.  To  advance  a  step  fiulher,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  they  are  moral  acts  which,  when  singly  considered^  are 
repugnant  to  the  interest  of  the  agent.  But  it  is  a  proper  subject  of 
enquiry,  Whether  there  be  any  habitucU  disposition  towards  virtuous  action, 
which  it  is  not  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual  to  entertain  in  suck 
a  degree  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  prefer  an  act  of  vice  for  iU 
separate  advantage? 

No  philosopher  has  ever  yet  ventured  to  point  out  such  a  dispositioiu 
Till  it  be  named,  we  must  contend  that  the  point  where  interest  univer»« 
ally  coincides  with  virtue,  and  where  public  and  private  happiness  are 
identified,  is  discovered  —  not  indeed  in  single  actions,  but  in  those 
habitual  dispositions  from  which  actions  flow  —  it  never  can  be  supposed 
that  these  principles  of  general  and  personal  utility,  and  their  cooperation 
in  this  manner,  are  not  most  momentous  parts  of  an  ethical  system. 
Whether  they  alone  are  sufficient  to  afford  a  moral  theory  of  actions,  may 
still  be  a  proper  subject  of  discussion ;  but  no  theory  can  be  formed  exclu- 
sive oi*  them.  Their  truth  and  their  importance  are  perfectly  independ- 
ent of  any  system  respecting  the  nature  and  origin  of  moral  approbation 
or  disapprobation.  Though  utility  should  be  the  criterion  of  the  morality 
of  actions,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  moral  sentiment  should  consist 
only  in  a  perception  of  that  utility.  The  nature  of  moral  sentiment  is  a 
matter  of  fact  to  be  determined  by  separate  enquiry.  The  doctrine  of  util- 
ity may  be  equally  applied  to  actions  and  dispositions)  whether  we  consider 
conscience  as  a  modification  of  reason  or  of  feeling ;  whether  we  believe  it 
to  be  implanted  originally  in  our  nature,  or  only  the  necessary  produce 
of  the  action  of  circumstances  common  to  all  men  upon  tlie  structure  of 
every  human  mind. 

But  though  the  doctrine  of  utility  be  perfectly  reconcilable  with  the 
principles  and  sentiments  of  the  most  dismterested  virtue  —  though  the 
loftiest  visions  of  Plato,  and  the  sternest  precepts  of  Zeno,  may  be  justi- 
fied by,  and  even  deduced  from,  the  elements  of  the  iheoiy  of  Epicurus ; 
yet  it  must  not  be  denied,  that  in  practice  there  is  an  hostility  nitherto 
unappeased  between  these  difierent  regions  of  the  moral  world ;  and  that 
this  l^tility  has  been  the  most  powerful,  though  often  the  |^ore|  C3U«9> 

of  the  diveisiiy  of  moral  %y%%&m^ 
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Those  who  are  accustomed  most  strongly  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
sacrificing  advantage  to  duty  in  the  course  of  life,  naturally,  however 
unreasonably,  feel  a  repugnance  to  acknowledge  that  the  rules  of  duty 
are  founded  on  any  species  of  advantage,  even  the  most  general  and 
refined.  Those  who  constantly  contemplate  the  theoretical  dependence 
of  moral  rules  upon  public  advantage,  may  feel  a  disposition  inconsistent 
with  their  principles,  but  favoured  by  their  habits  of  thinking,  to  believe 
that  the  consideration  of  advantage  may  safely  impel  and  guide  their 
actions.  The  disinterested  sentiments  of  practiod  virtue  seek  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  territory  of  speculation.  They  are  impatient  of  supe- 
riority, though  without  their  own  province ;  and  they  tend  to  substitute 
magnificent  names  for  intelligible  principles  in  scientific  morals.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  the  principle  of  utility,  to  pass 
the  frontier  of  theory,  within  which  its  dominion  is  legitimate ;  and  to 
pervert  human  life,  by  substituting  a  calculation  of  the  consequences  of 
each  action,  instead  of  the  inviolable  authority  of  moral  rules,  and  the 
habitual  ardour  of  virtuous  affections. 

This  war&re  perhaps  will  never  be  terminated.    Opinions,  apparently 
repugnant,  may  be  shown  to  be  consistent;  but  principles  of  human 
nature,  so  powerful  and  so  adverse,  are  always  likely  to  be  embroiled  with 
each  other.  The  difficult  of  a  pacification  is  formidably  increased  by  the 
very  technical  terms  in  every  modification  of  Epicurean  ethics.     Plea- 
sure,  enjoyment,   interest,   even  happiness,  are  terms  which,   in   their 
popular  import,  have  a  reference  to  self,  and  some  of  them  to  the  lowest 
portion  of  self.     They  have  associations  with  sensuality  and  sordidness, 
from  which  no  philosophical  definition  can  purify  them.    They  are  used 
a  thousand  times  in  their  vulgar  sense,  for  once  that  they  are  employed 
by   the   refined   epicurean.     The   habits   of  the   mind   are  necessarily 
framed  according  to  the  most  frequent  usage.     The  gross  acceptation 
of  the  terms  steals  on  the  most  abstract  reasoner,  and  insensibly  affects 
his  views.     Hence  one  class  of  moralists  recoil  from  the  theory,  which 
they  find  contaminated  by  such   degrading  ideas;  and  another  suffer 
themselves  imconsciously  to  be  influenced  in  their  moral  sentiments,  by 
the  foreign  impurities  with  which  the  accidents  of  language  have  en- 
Crusted  their  elementary  notions.      If  ever  a  peace  should  be  accom- 
plished between  these  conflicting  principles,  it  must  be  by  a  powerful, 
and  comprehensive,   and  impartial  representation  of  the  whole   moral 
SjTStem ;  —  in   which  the  morality  of  actions,  the  motives  of  conduct, 
and  the  nature  of  moral  approlxEition,  are  perfectly  distinguished  from 
each  other ;  —  in  which  a  broad  line  of  demarcation  separates  theory 
from   practice;  —  which   exhibits  general   utility,    ascertained  by  cal- 
culation,  as  the  basis  of  moral  rules,   and   the   test  of  virtuous   sen- 
timents; but  leaves  every  action  to  be    impelled   by   sentiment  and 
controlled  by  rule,  without  the  toleration  of  any  appeal   to   utility ;  — 
where   theoretical    principles  are    expounded  with  precise   simplicity, 
and    active    sentiments    represented    in   their    natural   force   and    ar- 
dour; where  every  part  of^  human  nature  is  alike  exercised  and  invi- 
g orated ;  where  the  understandings  of  philosophers  are  satisfied,  and  the 
earts  of  virtuous  men  moved ;  where  science  is  protected  from  being 
disturbed  by  enthusiasm,  and  generous  feeling  guarded  with  still  greater 
care  from  the  freezing  power  of  misplaced  calculation.     All  the  parts 
of  so  noble  a  representation  probably  exist  in  the  works  of  ancient  and 
modem  philosophers.     But  many  ineffectual  attempts  must  precede  the 
construction  of  the  magnificent  edifice  in  some  distant  generation,  by 
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a  firm  and  vigorous  hand,  uninfluenced  by  the  prejudices  of  specula- 
tion or  of  practice,  of  sect  or  of  age ;  and,  as  far  as  iiuman  infirmity  will 
allow,  even  by  the  still  more  subtle  and  indelible  prejudices  of  personal 
character. 

Of  a  nature  very  analogous  to  this  moral  contest  is  the  struggle 
between  prudence  and  enthusiasm,  which  pervades  human  life,  and  of 
which  one  side  is  maintained  in  the  three  last  chapters  of  this  work,  with 
affecting  and  persuasive  eloquence.  In  public  and  private  life,  in  liter- 
ature and  art,  in  legislation  and  even  in  religion  itself,  this  dispute  is 
every  day  reproduced  under  new  forms  and  names.  On  this  subject,  a 
good  understanding  between  the  contending  parties  is  more  attainable, 
though  a  coincidence  between  persons  of  a  clifFerent  temperament  and 
character  could  never  be  more  than  verbal.  Mad.  de  Stael  herself  con- 
founds a  calm  regard  to  happiness  with  that  gross  selfishness,  which,  as  a 
vice  most  destructive  to  happiness,  it  is  the  office  of  the  guardian  prin- 
ciple of  prudence  to  eradicate.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  among  the 
calmest  suggestions  of  reason,  that  wherever  great  obstacles  are  to  be  con- 
quered, a  great  power  must  be  created.  There  must,  therefore,  be  many 
cases  where  prudence  justifies  the  cultivation  of  enthusiasm.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  no  prudence  could  ever  produce  heroic  sacrifices.  It  never 
was  the  interest  of  the  private  soldiers  of  an  army  to  march  into  a  field 
of  battle.  It  may,  indeed,  be  their  duty.  Bnt  it  would  be  a  strange 
policy  which  would  prefer  a  sense  of  duty  in  an  army,  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  honour  or  of  patriotism.  In  those  ordinary  actions  of  human  life  which 
presuppose  deliberation,  the  regard  to  interest  may  be  generally  relied  on. 
In  the  regular  movements  of  great  bodies  of  men  it  will  maintain  its 
average  influence.  In  whatever  must  be  subjected  to  uniform  rules,  it 
must  be  extremely  considered,  because  its  regularity  compensates  for  its 
weakness.  Other  passions  overcome  or  suspend  its  power;  but  their 
return  and  movements  cannot  be  foreseen  or  calculated.  Prudence  is 
ever  in  some  degree  present,  and  fills  up  the  vacant  place  of  every  ex- 
haustcd  passion.  The  movements  of  this  principle  in  pursuit  of'^  sub- 
sistence and  wealth  are  so  regular,  that  they  have  bestowed  on  political 
economy  the  character  of  an  exact  science.  Its  uniform  presence,  as 
much  as  its  force,  obliges  the  penal  lawgiver  to  found  his  sanctions  upon 
it.  *  To  this  important  principle  has  nature  intrusted  the  protection  of 
society  from  disorder,  and  of  individuals  from  daily  and  hourly  waste 
of  their  happiness.  It  guards  against  evil.  To  sensibility  belongs  the 
privilege  of^  producing  what  is  beautiful  and  good.  From  her  spring  all 
the  affections  that  sweeten  life;  —  all  the  sublime  exertions  of  genius;  — 
all  the  lofty  virtues  which  shed  a  glory  round  human  nature.  Without  the 

*  Probably  Mad.  de  Stael  has  not  enough  coniidered  those  profound  and 
oridnal  speculations  of  Mr.  Bentham,  which  she  incidentally  controverts.  Not- 
withstanding the  unrivalled  talent  of  the  editor  for  clear  and  lively  exposition,  they 
require  patient  attention.  They  arc  the  first  considerable  attempt  to  lav  the 
foundations  of  a  system  of  philosophical  jurisprudence.  That  such  a  work  should 
be  began  and  completed  by  the  same  man,  is  not  consistent  with  the  slow  march 
of  the  human  understanding.  They  have,  in  truth,  no  connection  with  the  selfish 
system ;  nor  do  they  exclude  the  most  disinterested  and  the  most  ardent  affections 
fi*om  influence  over  conduct.  But  upon  all  possible  systems,  the  law^ver  must 
calmly  r^ard  the  general  interest  of  society.  The  most  specious  objections  to 
Mr.  Bentham  have  arisen  from  losing  sight  of  his  object,  which  is  to  present  a  cal- 
culation of  pleasures  and  pains  (from  whatever  source)  as  the  basis  of  general 
rules  of  law,  not  as  a  guide  in  the  deliberation  of  an  individual  concerning  the 
morality  of  each  single  actkm.    (See  Edmburgk  Bcvkw,  vol.  iv.  p.  13.) 
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one,  society  could  not  be  preserved ;  —  witliout  tlie  otlier,  it  would  not 
be  worth  preserving.  Both  are  equally  indispensable,  though  not  equally 
dignified  parts  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world.  But,  as  a  cuarse  and 
brutish  selfishness  ia  the  natural  vice  ol'  the  vast  majority  of  men,  it 
Bcems  to  be  evident,  that,  in  all  ordinary  circumstancee,  the  excess  of 
prudence  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  that  of  sensibility.  The  principles 
of  bterest  and  prudence  have  some  analogy  to  those  forces  in  the 
material  world  which  are  rendered  subservient  to  human  skill,  because 
they  can  be  ascertained  with  absolute  precision,  —  and  to  those  simple 
laws  which  govern  the  regular  movements  of  the  grandest  bodies  in 
nature. 

Those  of  sentiment  and  enthusiasm  have  more  analogy  to  the  mighty 
agents,  in  discoverable  in  their  nature,  conspicuous  and  tremendous  in  their 
effects,  invisible  and  impalpable,  which  can  neither  be  numbered,  weighed, 
nor  measured; — of  which  no  man  can  tell  whence  they  come,  or  whither 
they  go ;  but  which  produce  the  roost  terrible  appearances,  and  preserve 
the  most  beneficial  conditions  of  the  material  universe;  like  the  electric 
power,  when  its  incalculable  accumulation  and  redundance  shake  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  with  tempests ;  or  like  the  element,  the  quality, 
or  the  energy  which  is  the  unknown  cause  of  heat,  which  expands  matter 
into  those  vast  bodies  of  fluid  and  vapour,  wliich  qualify  the  world  to  be 
the  habitation  of  life. 

The  contest  between  Scepticism  and  Dogmatism  has  a  close  connection 
with  one  of  tike  most  interesting  parts  of  this  philosophical  and  eloquent 
work.  The  system  of  KaiU  was  one  of  the  efforts  of  philosophy  to 
expel  the  poison  of  scepticism  which  Hume  had  infused  Into  it.  That 
great  speculator  had  not  amused  himself,  like  Bayle,  with  dialectical  exer- 
cises, which  only  inspire  a  disposition  towards  doubt,  by  displaying  the 
uncertainty  of  the  opinions  must  generally  received.  He  aimed  at 
proving,  not  that  nothing  had  been  known,  but  that  nothing  could  be 
known ;  and  that,  from  the  very  structure  of  the  understanding,  we  were 
destined  to  remain  in  absolute  and  universal  ignorance.  It  is  true,  that 
a  system  of  universal  scepticism  can  never  be  more  than  a  mere  intel- 
lectual amusement;  an  exercise  of  subtlety,  not  without  its  usa  in  hum- 
bling the  pride  of  dogmatism.  As  the  dictates  of  experience,  which 
regulate  conduct,  must  be  the  object  of  belief,  all  objections  which 
attack  them  in  common  with  the  principles  of  reasoning  must  be  utterly 
ineffectual.  Whatever  attacks  every  principle  of  belief,  can  destroy  none. 
As  long  as  the  pr'mciples  of  science  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  same 
level  (be  it  called  certainty  or  uncertainty)  with  the  maxims  of  life,  the 
whole  system  of  human  conviction  must  continue  undisturbed.  When 
the  sceptic  boasts  of  having  involved  the  results  of  experience,  and  the 
elements  of  geometry,  in  the  same  ruin  with  the  doctrines  of  religion,  or 
the  principles  of  philosophy,  he  may  be  answered,  that  no  dogmatist  ever 
claimed  more  than  the  same  degree  of  ccrtaintv  for  these  various  opinions 
or  conviction,  and  that  his  scepticism  leaves  tliem  in  that  condition.  In 
plain  sense,  the  answers  admits  no  reply.  But  the  system  of  Kant  and 
the  works  of  Ileid,  dissimilar  as  they  are  in  theu*  form  and  spirit,  were 
contemporary  and  independent  attempts  to  defeat  scepticism,  by  weapons 
more  apparently  philosophical.  Both  these  philosophers,  in  the  retirement 
of  Northern  Universities,  began  their  scientific  lobours  nearly  in  the  same 
year,  by  a  discussion  of  the  same  question  that  was  agitated  between  the 
Leibnitziaos  and  Newtonians  about  force.  In  a  country  like  Germany, 
where  the  use  of  a  dead  language,  and  the  separation  of  uie  learned  doss 
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from  society,  long  preserved  the  scholastic  character  and  style  in  philo^ 
sopliy,  Kant  made  a  premature  attempt  to  trace  every  part  of  science  to 
common  principles  in  the  human  understanding,  with  the  usual  destiny 
of  being  often  compelled  to  hide  in  magnificent  expressions  an  ignorance 
which  ought  to  be  acknowledged ;  but  with  prodigious  comprehension  of 
mind,  and  extent  of  accurate  knowledge;  with  the  authoritative  and 
dogmatic  tone  of  a  discoverer ;  with  a  technical  nomenclature,  extensive 
enough  to  form  a  new  language ;  —  in  his  moral  writings,  distinguished 
by  an  austere  eloquence  becoming  a  teacher  of  virtue ;  —  in  his  metaphy- 
sical works,  characterised  by  an  obscurity  which  seems,  in  original 
thinkers,  sometimes  to  arise  from  the  crowd  of  ideas  struggling  for  issue ; 

—  and,  above  all,  remarkable  perhaps  beyond  any  man  since  Aristotle,  for 
that  genius  of  system  which  maintains  simplicity  of  principle  amidst  the 
greatest  variety  of  matters,  and  preserves  symmetry  and  correspondence 
between  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  intellectual  edifice.  In  Scotland* 
where  Hutcheson  had  revived  speculative  philosopliy  in  a  more  elegant 
and  popular  form,  Keid,  a  patient  observer,  and  an  accurate  thinker,  with 
an  amiable  prepossession  in  favour  oi  useful  and  revered  opinions,  with 
singular  caution,  modesty,  perspicuity,  and  elegance,  composed  his  Enquiry, 
on  which  his  fame  amons  philosophers  depends ;  and  which  is  more  dis- 
tinguished, both  by  origmality  and  error,  than  his  later  writings.  Hit 
language  has  an  unfortunate  appearance  of  appealing  to  the  multitude 
on  the  most  abstruse  subjects  of  human  meditation.  He  has  contributed 
to  render  the  philosophy  of  thought  more  considered  as  a  science  of 
observation ;  and  ^o  checic  premature  and  precipitate  generalisation.  But 
neither  he  nor  Lis  illustrious  followers  have  sufficiently  remembered,  tha^ 
to  philosophise  is  to  generalise ;  that  the  perfection  of  science  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  simplicity  of  its  principles ;  and  that  a  multiplication  of 
general  laws  is  an  avowal  of  imperfection  only  better  than  a  groundlesa 
boast  of  perfection.  No  two  writers  were  ever  more  unlike ;  and  the 
disciples  of  both  philosophers  will  be  equally  scandalised  at  the  com-, 
parison.  Yet  both  were  actuated  by  the  same  impulse,  and  aimed  at  the 
same  end.  Long  before  the  appearance  of  either,  a  grand  defect  of  the 
prevalent  philosophy  had  been  foimd  by  Leibnitz,  who  of  all  writers  since 
Bacon  most  abounds  in  those  fruitful  thoughts  which  arise  from  a  com- 
prehensive glance  over  the  principles  of  knowledge.  The  ancient  maxim, 
of  which  it  seems  impossible  to  trace  the  author,  is,  *<  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  understanding  which  was  not  previously  in  the  sense"  Leibnitz  pro- 
posed to  add  to  this  maxim,  '<  except  the  understanding  itself; "  —  and 
by  this  short  addition  he  spread  a  new  light  over  intellectual  philosophy. 

—  The  system  of  Gassendi,  of  Hobbes,  and  of  Locke,  by  the  unhappy 
comparison  of  the  original  state  of  the  mind  to  blank  paper,  led  its  fol- 
lowers to  see  nothing  in  the  understanding  but  what  came  from  without. 
They  did  not  enough  consider,  if  Uiey  considered  at  all,  that  the  very 
capacity  of  receiving  impressions  must  be  subject  to  ascertainable  rules ; 
that  the  human  understanding  has  a  structure  and  functions,  and  laws  of 
action  which  must  regulate  its  perceptions,  and  render  it  capable  of  ex- 
perience and  of  reasoning.  These  laws  of  the  percipient  and  intellectual 
nature  must  plainly  be  ultimate,  and  never  can  be  Questioned  in  discus- 
sion,  because  all  discussion  is  founded  upon  them.  The  neglect  of  them 
(^lianed  the  way  to  scepticism.  The  extensive  technical  language  of  Kant, 
and  the  unfortunate  term  Commou  Sense^  adopted  by  Reid,  both  denote 
the  same  ultimate  laws  of  thought  which  mark  the  boundaries  of  reason- 
ing* and  aga^pt  which  all  deputation  is  a  vain  mockery.    The  number  of 
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such  laws,  and  the  criterion  which  distinguishes  them,  are  subjects  of  ini' 
portant  disquisition.  But  all  theories  of  the  understanding  must  either 
imply  or  express  their  existence.  That  of  Hartley  and  Condillac  at- 
tempts to  reduce  them  to  one,  —  certainly  without  success  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge.  But  if  they  were  reduced  to  one,  that  one  must  be  a 
fact,  for  the  existence  of  which  ho  proof  could  be  given,  and  of  the  na- 
ture of  which  no  explanation  could  be  attempted.  Whether  they  were 
one  or  a  thousand,  the  controversy  between  the  Dogmatist  and  the 
Sceptic  would  be  precisely  of  the  same  nature.  Universal  scepticism 
involves  a  contradiction  in  terms.  It  is  a  belief  that  there  can  be  no 
belief.  It  is  an  attempt  of  the  mind  to  act  without  its  structure,  and  by 
other  laws  than  those  to  which  nature  has  subjected  its  operations.  No 
man  can  be  allowed  to  be  an  opponent  in  reasoning  who  does  not  admit 
those  principles,  without  which  all  reasoning  is  impossible.  *  It  is 
indeed  a  puerile  play,  to  attempt  by  argument  to  establish  or  confute 
principles,  which  every  step  of  the  argument  necessarily  presupposes.  — 
He  who  labours  to  establish  them,  must  fall  into  a  vicious  circle ;  and  he 
who  attempts  to  impugn  them,  into  irreconcilable  contradiction, 
t  The  reasonings  of  the  Pyrrhonians  and  the  Dogmatists  are  balanced 
in  a  noble  passage  of  Pascal,  whose  phtlosophicau  genius  oflen  shines 
forth  with  momentary  splendour  from  the  thick  clouds  which  usually 
darkened  his  great  mind.  <<  L'unique  fort  des  Dogmatistes,  c'est  qu'en 
parlant  de  bofugmi  foi  et  sinc^rement,  on  ne  pent  douter  des  principes 

naturels.'' "  Les  principes  se  sentent,  les  propositions  se  concluent." 

"  II  n'y  a  jamais  eu  de  Pyrrhonien  effectif  et  parfait." "  La 

nature  soutient  la  raison  impuissante." 

He  concludes  with  an  observation  so  remarkable  for  range  of  mind, 
and  weight  of  authority,  that  it  seems  to  us  to  have  a  higher  character 
of  grandeur,  than  any  passage  in  human  composition  which  has  a  mere 
reference  to  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  *-  *^  La  nature  confond 
les  Pyrrhoniens,  et  la  raison  les  Dogmatistes." 


STEWART'S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

PART  Lf 

"  History  "  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  is  Natural,  Civil,  or  Ecclesiastical,  or 
Literary ;  whereof  the  three  first  I  allow  as  extant,  the  fourth  I  note  (u 
deficient.  For  no  man  hath  propounded  to  himself  the  general  state  of 
learning,  to  be  described  and  represented  from  age  to  age,  as  many  have 
done  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  state  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  without 
which  the  history  of  the  world  seemeth  to  me  to  be  as  the  statue  of  Poly- 
phemus with  his  eye  out ;  that  part  beine  wanting  which  doth  most  show 
the  spirit  and  life  of  the  person.  And  yet  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  in 
divers  particular  sciences,  as  of  the  Juriconsults,  the  Mathematicians,  the 

^^—^—  -       ^ 

*  This  is  significantly  expressed  in  the  quaint  title  of  an  old  and  rare  book, 
"  Sciri  sive  Scepticet  et  Scepticorum  a  jure  ditputationis  Exclusio,*^  by  Thomas  White, 
a  personaee  of  some  consideration  in  the  history  of  Enelbh  philosophy. 

f  Dugald  Stewart's  Introduction  to  the  Encyclopsedia,  prefixed  to  the  Supple- 
ment of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.— Vol.  xxviL  page  18Q.   Sentember,  1816. . 
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Rhetortciang,  the  Philosophers,  there  are  set  down  some  small  memorials 
of  the  schools,  —  of  authors  of  books ;  so  likewise  some  barren  relations 
touching  the  invention  of  arts  or  usages.  But  a  just  story  of  learning, 
containmg  the  antiquities  and  originals  of  knowledges,  and  their  sects, 
their  inventions,  theu*  traditions,  their  divers  adminisiratians  and  manage 
ingsj  their  oppositions,  decays,  deprescions,  oblivions,  removes,  with  the 
CAUSES  and  occasions  of  them,  and  all  other  events  concerning  learning 
throughout  the  ages  of  the  world,  I  may  truly  affirm  to  be  wanting.  The 
USE  and  end  of  which  work  I  do  not  so  much  design  for  curiosity,  or 
satisfaction  of  those  who  are  lovers  of  learning,  but  chiefly  for  a  more 
serious  and  grave  purpose,  which  is  this,  in  few  words,  '  that  it  will  make 
learned  men  wise  in  the  use  and  admimstratian  of  learning*  '*  *  —  Advance- 
ment  cf  Learning^  book  ii. 

Though  there  are  passages  in  the  writings  of  Lord  Bacon  more  splen- 
did than  the  above,  few,  probably,  better  display  the  union  of  all  the 
qualities  which  characterised  his  philosophlcRl  genius.  He  has  in  gene- 
ral inspired  a  fervour  of  admiration  which  vents  itself  in  indiscriminate 
praise,  and  is  very  adverse  to  a  calm  examination  of  the  character  of  his 
understanding,  which  was  very  peculiar,  and  on  that  account  described 
with  more  than  ordinary  imperfection,  by  that  unfortunately  vague  and 


*  The  Latin  book  De  Augmentis^  a  translation  from  the  jHiblished  and  un- 
published English  composition  of  Lord  Bacon,  made  by  men  of  eminent  talent, 
and  under  his  own  inspection,  may  be  considered,  in* respect  to  the  matter,  as  a 
second  original ;  but  wherever  we  possess  his  own  diction,  we  should  be  unwilling 
to  quote  the  inadequate  expression  in  which  any  other  man  labours  to  do  it  justice. 
In  the  following  instances,  however,  the  Latin  version  contains  passages  of  which 
his  original  English  is  not  preserved :  — 

"  Ante  omnia  autem  icl  agi  volumus  (^quod  Chfi&t  Htttorite  dtcut  est  et  quasi 
anima)  ut  cum  eventis  causae  copulentur,  videlicet  ut  memorentur  naturae  regionum 
et  populorum,  idolesque  apta  et  habilis,  aut  inepta  et  inhabilis  ad  disciplinas 
diversas,  accidentia  temporum,  auae  scientiis  adversa  fuerint  aut  propitia ;  zeli  et 
mixturae  religionum,  malitiae  et  favores  legum,  virtutes  denique  insignes  et  efficacia 
quorundam  virorum  ad  scientias  promovendas, —  et  similia.  At  haec  omnia  ita 
tractari  praecipimus  ut  non  criticorum  more  in  laude  et  censurft  tempus  teratur, 
sed  plane  historic^  res  ipsap  narrentur,  judicium  parcius  interponatur. 

'*  De  modo  hiyusmodi  historiae  conficiendae,  monemus  ut  per  singulas  annorum 
centurias  libri  preecipui  qui  per  ea  temporis  spatia  conscript!  sunt  in  consilium 
adhibeantur,  ut  ex  eoruro  non  perlectione  (id  enim  infinitum  esset)  sed  degusta- 
tione,  et  observatione  argumenti,  styli,  methodi,gmti<i  Ulius  temporit  Uterariut,  vclut 
incantaiume  quadam^  a  mofitdt  evocetur, 

"  Quod  ad  usum  attinet,  hsec  eo  spectant  non  ut  honor  literarum  et  pompa  per 
tot  circumfusas  imagines  celebretur,  nee  quia,  pro  flagrantissimo  quo  literas  prose- 
quimur  amore,  omnia  quae  ad  earum  statum  quoque  modo  pertinent  usque  ad 
curiositatem  inquirere  et  scire  et  conservare  avemus,  sed  ob  causara  magis  seriam 
et  gravem,  ea  est  (ut  vert>o  dicamus)  quoniam  per  talem,  qualem  descripsimus 
narrationem,  ad  virorum  doctorum,  in  doctrinae  usu  et  administratione  prudentiam 
et  solertiam  maximam  accessionem  fieri  posse  existimamus,  et  rerum  tnteJIectu- 
alium,  non  minus  quam  civilium,  motus  et  perturbationes,  vitiaque  et  virtutes 
notari  posse,  et  regimen  inde  optimum  educi  et  instituL*' — Ih  Augmmtit  Scientia* 
rum.  Lib,  II,  c,  4. 

We  have  ventured  on  this  long  quotation,  not  only  for  the  valuable  additions  to 
the  English  text  which  it  contams,  but  for  the  ver^  striking  proof  which  a  com- 
parison of  the  English  and  Latin  text  will  afford,  of  the  inferiority  of  the  version 
m  the  passaces  where  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess  the  original.  Yet  we 
know  that  Hobbes,  one  of  the  beat  of  our  writers,  was  Bacon's  mvourite  trans- 
lator. — ///.  ^Arsy,  602. 
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ireak  part  of  language  whidi  nttemnts  to  distinguish  the 
mentftl  superiority.  To  this  cause  it  may  he  ascribed,  fiiat  perhaps 
no  great  man  has  been  cither  more  ignorantly  censured,  or  more  unin- 
struttively  commended.  It  is  easy  to  describe  his  trancendant  merit  in 
general  terms  of  commendation :  for  some  of  his  great  qualities  lie  on 
the  surface  of  his  writings.  But  that  in  which  he  most  excelled  all  other 
men,  was  in  the  range  and  compass  of  his  intellectual  view  —  the  power 
of  contemplating  many  and  dislunt  objects  together,  without  indistinct- 
ness or  confusion  — which  he  himself  has  called  the  discursive  or  com- 
prehensive understanding.  This  wide-ranging  Intellect  was  illuminated 
by  the  brightest  Fancy  that  ever  contented  itself  with  the  office  of  only 
ministering  to  Reason  :  and  from  this  singular  relation  of  the  two  grand 
facultiefi  of  man,  it  has  residted,  that  his  philosophy,  though  illustrated 
EtiH  more  than  adorned  by  the  utmost  splendour  of  imagery,  continues 
still  subject  to  the  undivided  supremacy  of  intellect.  In  the  midst  of  all 
the  prodigality  of  an  imagiiMtiDn  which,  had  it  been  independent,  would 
]iave  been  poetical,  his  opinions  remained  severely  rational- 
It  is  not  so  easy  to  conceive,  or  at  least  to  describe,  other  equally 
essential  elements  of  his  greatness,  and  conditions  of  his  success.  He  is 
probably  a  single  mstance  of  a  mind  which,  in  philosophising,  always 
reaches  the  point  of  elevation  whence  the  whole  prospect  is  commanded, 
without  ever  rising  to  such  a  distance  as  to  lose  a  distinct  perception  of 
every  part  of  iL*  It  is  perhaps  not  lees  singular,  that  his  philosophy 
should  be  founded  at  once  on  disregard  for  the  author!^  of  men,  and  on 
reverence  for  the  boundaries  prescribed  by  nature  to  human  enquiry ;  that 
he  who  thought  so  little  of  what  man  had  done,  hoped  so  highly  of  what 
he  could  do ;  that  so  daring  an  innovator  in  science  should  be  so  wholly 
exempt  from  tlie  love  of  singularity  or  paradox ;  that  the  same  man  who 
renounced  imaginary  provinces  in  the  empire  of  science,  and  withdrew 
its  landmarks  within  the  limits  of  experience,  should  also  exhort  poste- 
rity to  push  their  conquests  to  its  utmost  verge,  with  a  boldness  which 
will  be  fully  jueti6ed  only  by  the  discoveries  of  ages  from  which  we  are 
yet  far  distant. 

No  man  ever  united  a  more  poetical  style  to  a  less  poetical  philosophy. 
One  great  end  of  hts  discipline  is  to  prevent  mysticism  and  fanaticism 
from  obstructing  the  pursuit  of  truth.  With  a  less  brilliant  fancy,  he 
would  have  had  a  mind  less  qualified  for  philosophical  enquiry.  His  fancy 
gave  him  that  power  of  illustrative  metaphor,  by  which  he  seemed  to  have 
invented  again  the  part  of  language  which  respects  philosophy ;  and  it 
rendered  new  truths  more  distinctly  visible  even  to  his  own  eye,  in 
their  bright  clothing  of  imagery.  Without  it,  he  must,  like  utiicrs,  have 
been  driven  to  tlie  fabrication  of  uncouth  technical  terms,  which  repel  the 
mind,  eitherjjy  vulgarity  or  pedantry,  instead  of  gently  leading  it  to 
novelties  in  science,  through  agreeable  analogies  witli  objects  already 
familiar.     A  considerable  portion  doubtless  of  the  courage  with  which  he 


*  He  liimseir,  who  alone  was  qiialifipd,  hns  descrilicil  the  genius  of  his  philosophy 
both  in  respect  lo  the  degree  and  manner  in  wliich  he  rose  from  purticulars  to 
feiierals.     "  Axiomala  in^ina  non  multuni  ab  cxperientia  nuda  discrtipuiit.     Su- 

Erema  vers  ilia  et  general iasima  (qu»  habentur)  notionaliu  lunl  ot  slMtracla  ct  nil 
obcot  aolidi.  At  media  sunt  axiomala  ilia  vera,  et  toliiln  et  \iva  in  qitibus 
huniante  res  ct  forEunx  eilic  sunt,  et  supra  hcec  quoque,  tandem  ipsa  ilia  gencrulis- 
siina,  tsiia  scilicet  qua;  non  abstracta  sint,  scU  per  nice  media  fere  limitantur."— 
Xot:  Org.  Liber  I.  Aphorii.  104. 
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Undertook  the  reformation  of  philosophy,  was  caught  from  die  genend 
spirit  of  his  extraordinary  age,  when  the  mind  of  Europe  wasyet  agitated 
by  the  joy  and  pride  cff  emancipation  from  long  bondage.  The  beautiiW 
m^hology  and  poetical  history  of  the  ancient  world,  not  yet  become 
trivial  or  pedantic,  appeared  before  his  eyes  in  all  their  freshness  and 
lustre.  To  the  general  reader  they  were  then  a  discovery  as  recent  as 
the  world  disclosed  by  Columbus.  The  ancient  literature,  on  which  kit 
imagination  looked  back  for  illustration,  had  then  as  much  the  charm  of 
novelty  as  that  rbing  philosophy  through  which  his  reason  dared  to  look 
onward  to  some  of  the  last  periods  in  its  unceasing  and  resbtless  course. 
In  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  this  wonderuil  person,  it  is  essential 
to  fix  steadily  in  mir  minds,  what  he  was  not,  what  he  did  not  do,  and 
what  he  professed  neither  to  be  nor  to  do.  He  was  not  what  is  called  m 
metaphysician.  His  plans  for  the  improvement  of  science  were  not 
inferred  by  abstract  reasoning  from  any  of  those  primary  principles  td 
which  the  philosophers  of  Greece  struggled  to  fasten  their  sy sterna. 
Hence  he  has  been  treated  as  empirical  and  superficial  by  those  who 
take  to  themsehres  the  exclusive  name  of  profound  speculators.  He  was 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mathematiciaii,  an  astronomer,  a  physiologist,  a 
chemist.  He  was  net  eminently  conversant  with  the  particular  tmtha. 
of  any  of  those  sciences  which  existed  in  his  time.  For  this  reason,  he 
was  underrated  by  men  oif  the  highest  merit,  who  had  acquired  the  moat 
just  reputation,  by  adding  new  facts  to  the  stock  of  certain  knowledge. 
It  is  not  therefore  very  surprising  to  find,  that  Harvey,  though  the  friend 
as  well  as  physician  of  Bacon  *,  **  though  he  esteemed  him  much  for  his 
wit  and  style,  would  not  allow  him  to  be  a  great  philosop^r  ;**  but  said  to 
Aubrey,  *'He  writes  philosophy  like  a  Lord  Chancellor, '' — **in  derision,^ 
—as  the  honest  biographer  thinks  fit  expressly  to  add.  On  the  sama 
ground,  though  in  a  manner  not  so  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  his  own 
claims  on  reputation,  Mr.  Hume  has  decided,  that  Bacon  was  not  so  great 
a  man  as  Gralileo,  because  he  was  not  so  great  an  astronomer.  The  same 
sort  of  injustice  to  his  memory  has  been  more  often  committed  than 
avowed,  by  professors  of  the  exact  and  the  experimental  sciences,  who 
are  accustomed  to  regard,  as  the  sole  test  of  service  to  knowledge,  a 
palpable  addition  to  its  store.  It  is  very  true  that  he  made  no  dis* 
coveries:  but  his  life  was  employed  in  teaching  the  method  by  which 
discoveries  are  made.  This  aistinction  was  early  observed  by  that  in- 
genious poet  and  amiable  man,  on  whom  we,  by  our  unmerited  neglect, 
have  taken  too  severe  a  revenge,  for  the  exaggerated  praises  bestowed  on 
him  by  our  ancestors. 

^  Bacon,  like  Moses,  led  us  forth  at  last. 
The  barren  wilderness  be  past. 
Did  on  the  very  border  stand 
Of  the  blest  promised  land ;  ^ 

And  from  the  mountain  top  of  bis  exalted  wit. 
Saw  it  himself,  and  showecl  us  it.'* 

Cowiey*s  Ode  to  the  Rotfol  Society. 

The  writings  of  Bacon  do  not  even  abound  with  remarks  so  capable  of 

♦  HI.  Aubrey,  381.  The  very  curious  literary  anecdotes  of  Aubrey,  are  so 
much  the  most  important  part  of  the  publication  in  which  they  have  lately 
appeared  (Letters  by  eminent  Persons  from  public  Libraries  at  Oxford,  3  vol. 
Xlondon,  lS13j^  that  it  ou(^t,  in  all  reason,  to  receive  its  title  from  them.  An 
Appenctix  is  a  station  of  quite  sufficient  honour  for  the  other  materials. 
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being  separated  from  the  mass  of  previous  knowledge  and  reflection,  that 
they  can  be  called  new.  This  at  least  is  very  far  Irum  their  p-eatest 
distinction:  and  where  such  remarks  occur,  they  are  presented  more 
often  as  examples  of  his  general  method,  than  as  important  on  their  own 
separate  account.  In  physics,  which  presented  the  principal  field  for 
discovery,  and  whicli  owe  all  that  they  are,  or  can  be,  to  his  method  and 
spirit,  the  experiments  and  observations  which  he  either  made  or  regis- 
tered, form  thq  least  valuable  part  of  his  writings,  and  have  furnished  some 
cultivators  of  that  science  witn  an  opportunity  for  an  ungrateful  triumph 
over  his  mistakes.  The  scattered  remarks,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  moral 
nature,  where  absolute  novelty  is  precluded  by  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
manifest  most  strongly  both  the  superior  force  and  the  original  bent  of 
his  understanding.  We  more  properly  contrast  than  compare  the  experi- 
ments in  "  the  Natural  History,"  with  the  moral  and  poUtlcal  observations 
which  enrich  the  "  Advancement  of  Learning,"  the  Speeches,  the  Letters, 
the  History  of  Henry  VII. ;  and,  above  all,  "  the  Essays,"  a  book  which, 
though  it  has  been  praised  with  equal  fervour  by  Voltaire,  Johnson,  and 
Burke,  has  never  been  characterised  with  such  exact  justice,  and  such 
exquisite  felicity  of  expression,  as  in  the  Discourse  before  us.*  It  will 
serve  still  more  distinctly  to  mark  the  natural  tendency  of  his  mind,  to 
observe  thnt  his  moral  and  political  reflections  relate  to  these  practical 
■ubjects,  considered  in  their  most  practical  point  of  view ;  and  that  he  has 
seldom  or  never  attempted  to  reduce  to  tlieory  the  iniinile  particulars  of 
that  '*  civil  knowledge,"  which,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  is,  "of  all  others, 
most  immersed  in  matter,  and  hardliest  reduced  to  axiom." 

His  mind,  indeed,  was  formed  and  exercised  in  the  alTairs  of  the  world. 
His  genius  was  eminently  civil.  His  understanding  was  peculiarly  fitted 
for  questions  of  legislation  and  of  policy, — though  his  character  was  not 
an  instrument  well  qualified  to  execute  the  dictates  of  his  reason.  The 
some  civil  wisdom  which  distinguishes  his  judgments  on  human  affairs, 
may  also  be  traced  through  his  reformation  of  philosophy.  It  is  a  prac- 
tical judgment  applied  to  science.  What  he  etTccted  was  a  reform  in  the 
maxims  of  stale,  before  unsuccessfully  pursued  in  the  Kepublic  of 
Letters.  It  is  not  derived  from  metaphysical  reasoning,  nor  from  scien- 
tific detail,  but  from  a  species  of  intellectual  prudence,  which,  on  the 
practical  ground  of  failure  and  disappointment  in  the  prevalent  modes  of 
pursuing  knowledge,  builds  tlie  necessity  of  alteration,  and  inculcates  the 
advantage  of  administering  the  sciences  on  other  principles.  It  is  an 
error  to  represent  him  either  as  imputing  fallacy  to  the  syllogistic  method, 
or  as  professing  his  principle  of  induction  to  be  a  discovery.  The  rules 
and  forms  of  argument  will  always  form  an  important  part  of  the  art  of 
logic :  and  the  method  of  induction,  which  is  the  art  of  discovery,  was  so 
far  from  being  unknown  to  Aristotle,  that  it  was  oi^en  faithfully  pursued 
by  that  great  observer.     What  Bacon  aimed  at,  he  accomplished  ;  which 

•  ■•  Under  the  same  head  of  Ethics,  may  be  mcndoDcd  the  smalt  volumu  to 
which  he  has  given  the  title  uf  Eisayi ;  the  best  known  and  most  popular  of  ull 
his  works.  It  is  also  one  of  those  where  the  superiorily  of  his  genius  appears  to 
the  greatest  advantage ;  l/ir  lovclli/  and  deplh  of  hit  rrfiectiora  often  rrcriviiig  a  ilmng 
relief /rota  tic  Irilmeti  of  ihe  tu/ijecl.  It  may  be  read  fi^m  befcinning  to  end  in  a 
few  hours;  and  yet,  after  the  twentieth  perusal,  one  seldom  fails  to  renrnrk  in  it 
something  unobnervecl  before.  This,  inileed,  is  a  characteristic  of  all  Bacon's 
writitiga,  and  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  lie  inethauBlAlc  aUinenI  theyfundiJi  to 
our  own  l^oughti,  and  Ihe  ttpnpalhetic  acliri/y  ihcy  impart  to  our  torpid  facuitiei." 
Disc.  5*. 
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#as,  not  to  discover  new  principles,  but  to  excite  a  new  spirit,  md  to 
render  observation  and  experiment  the  predominant  character  of  philo- 
sophy. It  is  for  this  reason  that  Bacon  could  not  have  been  the  autnor  of 
a  system  or  the  founder  of  a  sect.  He  did  not  deliver  opmions — he 
taught  modes  of  philosophising.  His  early  immersion  in  civil  affiurt 
fitted  him  for  this  species  of  scientific  reformation.  His  political  course, 
though  in  itself  unhappy,  probably  conduced  to  the  success,  and  certainbf 
influenced  the  character  of  the  contemplative  part  of  his  life.  Had  it  not 
been  for  his  active  habits,  it  is  likely  thiat  the  pedantry  and  quaintness  of 
his  age  would  have  still  more  deeply  tainted  his  significant  and  matestic 
style.  The  force  of  the  illustrations  which  he  takes  firom  his  expenence 
of  ordinary  life,  is  often  as  remarkable  as  tAe  beauty  of  those  which  he  so 
happily  borrows  firom  his  study  of  antiquity.  But  if  we  have  caught  the 
leading  principle  of  his  intellectual  character,  we  must  attribute  effecta 
still  deeper  and  more  extensive  to  his  fiuniliarity  with  the  active  world. 
It  guarded  him  against  vain  subtlety,  and  against  all  speculation  that  was 
either  visionary  or  fruitless.  It  preserved  him  from  the  reigning  prejodicea 
of  contemplative  men,  and  from  undue  preference  to  particular  parts  of 
knowledge.  If  he  had  been  exclusively  bared  in  the  cloister  or  the  sehoohi^ 
he  might  not  have  had  courage  enough  to  reform  their  abuses.  It  seetha 
necessary  that  he  should  have  been  so  placed  as  to  look  on  science  In  the 
free  spirit  of  an  intelligent  spectator.  Without  the  pride  of  Professors,  or 
the  bigotry  of  their  followers,  he  surveyed  from  the  world  the  studies  which 
reigned  in  the  schools ;  and,  tr3ring  them  by  their  fruits,  be  saw  that  they 
were  barren,  and  therejfbre  pronounced  that  they  were  unsound.  He  him- 
self  seems  indeed  to  have  indicated  as  clearly  as  modesty  would  allow  in 
a  case  that  concerned  himself,  and  where  he  departed  mm  an  universal 
and  almost  natural  sentiment,  that  he  regarded  scholastic  seclusion,  then 
more  unsocial  and  rigorous  than  it  now  can  be,  as  a  hinderance  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  In  one  of  thft  noblest  passages  of  his  writings,  the 
conclusion  of  his  Fragments  <<  Of  the  Interpretation  of  Nature,'*  he  tells  us, 
^  Tliat  there  is  no  composition  of  estate  or  society,  nor  order  or  quality 
of  persons,  which  have  not  some  point  of  contrariety  towards  true  Know- 
ledge; that  monarchies  incline  wits  to  profit  and  plef|sure»commonwealthi 
to  glory  and  vanity — universities  to  sophistry  an4  affectation — cloisters 
to  fables  and  unprofitable  subtlety — study  at  lar^  to  variety ;  and  that  it 
is  hard  to  say  whether  mixture  of  contemplations  witb  an  active  lifb, 
or  retiring  wholly  to  contemplations,  do  oisable  or  hinder  the  mind 
more. " 

But,  thot^^h  he  was  thus  firee  firom  the  prejudices  of  a  science)  a  school, 
or  a  sect,  other  prejudices,  of  a  lower  nature,  and  belonging  only  to  the 
inferior  class  of  those  who  conduct  civil  affairs,  liave  been  asomed  to 
him  by  encomiasts  as  well  as  by  opponents.  He  has  been  said  to  con« 
sider  the  great  end  of  science  to  be  the  increase  of  the  ootsrard  aocom- 
modations  and  enjo3rments  of  human  lifie.  We  cannot  see  any  foundation 
for  this  charge.  In  labouring  indeed  to  correct  the  direction  of  study, 
and  to  withdraw  it  firom  these  unprofitable  subtleties,  it  was  necessary 
to  attract  it  powerfully  towards  outward  acts  and  works.  He  no  doubt 
duly  valued  "  the  dignity  of  this  end,  the  endowment  of  man's  life  with 
new  commodities  r  and  he  strikingly  observes,  that  the  most  poetical 
people  of  the  world  had  admitted  the  inventors  of  the  useful  and  manual 
arts  among  the  highest  beings  in  their  beautiful  mythology.  Had  he 
lived  to  the  age  of  Watt  and  Davy,  he  was  not  of  that  vulgar  and  con- 
tracted mind  aa  to  ceaae.  to  admire  grand  exertions  of  intmoty  baoause 
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they  are  useful  to  mankind.  But  he  would  certainly  have  considered  these 
great  works  rather  as  tests  of  the  progress  of  knowledge  than  as  parts 
of  its  highest  end.  His  important  questions  to  the  doctors  of  his  time 
were,  "  Is  truth  ever  barren  ?  Are  we  the  richer  by  one  poor  invention, 
by  reason  of  all  the  learning  that  hath  been  these  many  hundred  years  ?  " 
His  judgment  we. may  also  hear  from  himself — <<  Francis  Bacon  thought 
in  this  ipanner.  The  knowledge  whereof  the  world  is  now  possessed, 
especially » that  of  nature,  extendeth  not  to  nutgniiude  and  certainty  of 
works"  He  found  knowledge  barren — he  made  her  fertile;  and  he  did 
not  underrate  the  utility  of  particular  inventions :  but  it  is  evident  that  he 
valued  them,  most,  as  they  are  themselves  among  the  highest  exertions 
of  superipr^ intellect;  as  they  are  monuments  of  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge ;  as;they  are  the  ba^ds  of  that  alliance  between  action  and  specu- 
lation, where  an  appeal  to  experience  and  utility  checks  the  proneness 
of  the  philosopher  to  extreme  refinements;  which  teaches  men. to  revere, 
and  excites  tnem  to  pursue,  science  by  these  splendid  proofs  of  its 
beneficial  power*  Had  he  seen  the  change  in  this  respect,  chiefly  in  his 
own  country,  produced  in  part  by  the  spirit  of  his  philosophy,  and  which 
has  made  spipe  degree  of  science  almost  necessary  to  the  subsistence  and 
fortuoe  of  large  bodies  of  men,  he  would  assuredly  havejregarded  it  as  an 
i^^i^onal  security  for  the  future  growth  of  the  human  understanding. 
He  must  always  have  viewed  with  complacency  those  inventions  which 
demonstrate  to  the  most  ignorant  thai  ^*  Knowledge  is  Power."  In  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  however,  he  proposed  to  himself  a  practical  end, 
and  an  ^nd  (even  in  thc^  modem  acceptation  of  the  word)  of  unquestion- 
able utility.  He  taught,  as  he  tells  us,  the  means,  not  of  the  **  amplifica- 
tion of  the  power  of  one  man  over  his  country,  nor  of  the  amplification  of 
the  power  of  that  country  over  other  nations ;  but  the  amplification  of  the 
power  and  kingdom  of  mankind  over  the  world."  **  A  restitution  of  man 
to  the  sovereignty;  of  nature.**  ( Of  db  iMtefprttoHon  of  Nature, )  <<  The 
enlarging  the  bounds  of  human  empire  to  the  effecting  all  thines  pos- 
sible." (New  Atlantis.)  From  the  enlargement  of  reason,  he  did  not 
separate  the  growth  of  virtue ;  for  he  thought  that  **  truth  and  goodness 
were  one,  differing  but  as  the  seal  and  the  print ;  for  truth  prints  good- 
ness."    (Advancement  f^Leamingy  Book  /.) 

These  general  observations  may  at  first  seem  but  remotely  connected 
with  Lordf  Bacon's  Plan  of  a  History  of  Philosophy.  But  perhaps  more 
consideration  will  show  a  closer  relation  between  them  than  appears  on  a 
cursory  glance.  There  could  scarcely  have  been  any  passage  of  his 
works  better  calculated  to  justify  our  notion  of  the  constitution  and 
education  of  his  mind,  than  that  which  we  have  placed  at  the  commence- 
ment Q^  this  article.  The  whole  of  its  peculiar  phraseology,  all  its 
illustrations  and  metaphors,  are  taken  from  civil  life.  As  civil  history 
teaches  s^tetmen  to  profit  by  the  faults  of  their  predecessors,  he  pro- 
poses that  the  history  of  philosophy  sihould  teach,  by  example,  "  learned 
men  to  become  wise  in  the  administration  of  learning."  Eiurly  immersed 
in  civil  affairs,  and  deeply  imbued  with  their  spirit,  his  mind  in  this  place 
contemplates  science  only  through  the  analogy  of  government,  and  con- 

lers  principles  o^  philosophising  as  the  easiest  maxims  of  policy  for  the 

uice  o^  reason.     It  seems  to  ns,  also,  that  in  describing  the  objects  of 

pv  of  philosophy,  and  the  utility  to  be  derived  from  it,  he  discloses 

f  his  own  exertions  for  knowlede;e — a  reform  in  its  spirit 

ified  by  cxnerience  of  their  injurious  effects,  and  con- 

ipont  analogous  to  that  civil  prudence  which  guides  a 
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wise  lawgiver.  If  (as '  may  not  improbably  be  concluded  from  this 
passage)  the  reformation  of  science  was  suggested  to  Lord  Bacon  by 
a  review  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  it  must  be  owned,  that  his  outline 
of  that  history  has  a  very  important  relation  to  the  general  character 
of  his  philosophical  genius.  The  smallest  circumstances  attendant  on 
that  outline  serve  to  illustrate  the  powers  and  habits  of  thought  which 
distinguished  its  author.  It  is  an  example  of  his  faculty  of  anticipating, 
not  insulated  facts  or  single  discoveries,  but  tliat  of  whicn  the  complexity 
and  refinement  seem  much  more  to  defy  the  power  of  prophecy  —  the 
tendencies  of  study,  and  the  modes  oi  thmking  which  were  to  prevail  in 
distant  generations,  —  that  the  parts  which  he  has  chosen  to  unfold  or 
enforce  in  the  Latin  versions  are  those  which  a  thinker  of  the  present 
age  would  deem  both  most  excellent  and  most  arduous  in  a  history  of 
philosophy, — '*the  causes  of  literary  revolutions;  the  study  of  contem« 
porary  writers,  not  merely  as  the  most  authentic  sources  of  information» 
but  as  enabling  the  historian  to  preserve  in  his  own  description  the 
peculiar  colour  of  every  age,  and  to  recall  its  literary  genius  from  the 
dead." 

This  outline  has  the  uncommon  distinction  of  being  at  once  original 
and  complete.  In  this  province  Bacon  had  no  forerunner ;  and  the  most 
successful  follower  will  be  he  who,  like  the  author  of  the  present  admir* 
able  Discourse,  most  faithfully  observes  his  precepts.  Here,  as  in  every 
province  of  knowledge,  he  concludes  his  review  of  the  performances  and 
prospects  of  the  human  understanding,  by  considering  their  subservience 
to  the  grand  purpose  of  improving  uie  condition,  the  faculties,  and  the 
nature  of  man, — without  which  indeed  science  would  be  no  more  than  a 
beautiful  ornament,  and  literature  would  rank  no  higher  than  a  liberal 
amusement. 

Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  he  rather  perceived  than  felt  the 
connexion  of  Truth  and  Good.  Whether  he  lived  too  early  to  have 
sufficient  experience  of  the  moral  benefit  of  civilisation,*  or  his  mind  had 
early  acquired  too  exclusive  an  interest  in  science,  to  look  frequently 
beyond  its  advancement ;  or  whether  the  infirmities  and  calamities  of  his 
life  had  blighted  his  feelings,  and  turned  away  his  eyes  from  the  active 
world; — to  whatever  cause  we  may  ascribe  the  defect,  certain  it  is,  that 
his  works  wont  one  excellence  of  the  highest  kind,  which  they  would 
have  possessed  if  he  had  habitually  represented  the  advancement  of 
knowledge  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  realising  those  hopes  of  bene- 
volence for  the  human  race. 

It  is  obvious,  that  Bacon  had  the  history  of  science  more  in  view  than 
that  of  literature ;  and  though  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  excluded 
such  great  provinces  of  knowledge  as  the  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences,  yet  he  seems,  from  his  language,  more  to  have  contemplated 
the  history  of  that  philosophy  which  discovers  the  foundation  of  the 
sciences  in  the  human  understanding,  and  which  becomes  peculiarly 
connected  with  the  practical  sciences  of  morals  and  politics  —  because^ 
like  them,  it  has  human  nature  for  its  object.  It  is  that  which  is  most 
immediately  affected  by  the  events  and  passions  of  the  world ;  and  on  it 
depends  the  colour  and  fashion  of  all  other  researches.  Respecting  the 
history  of  philosophy,  thus  understood,  we  must  at  this  day  ''  note  the 
deficiency,'  which  was  remarked  by  the  philosopher* — Brucker  is  a 
learned  compiler  of  the  most  praiseworthy  candour  and  industry;  but 
it  must  be  owned,  that  he  is  a  very  unphilosophical  historian  of  philoso- 
phy.   In  later  times,  the  Germans  have  cultivated  this  department  morei 
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iuccessfully  than  any  other  nation.  *'  Tiedeman's  Spirit  of  Speculative 
Philosophy"  is  a  book  of  great  value  to  enquirers  into  thii  BiibjecL — 
"  Fullebftme's  ContrtbutionB  to  tlie  History  of  PhiloBophy ;" — "  Buhle's 
History  of  Modern  Philosophy,"  are  useful  publications.  "  Tcnneman'g 
Hiatoryof  Philosophy,"  (not  yet  completed)  is  the  best  work  on  the  subject 
which  the  Continent  has  proiluced.  The  fUult  cominan  to  them  all  is, 
that  being  deeply  imbued  with  the  metaphysical  speculations  of  their 
own  age  and  country,  and  being  animated  bv  them  to  undertake  the 
history  of  philosophy,  they  have  almost  unconsciously  spread  the  doctrines 
and  the  technical  language  of  their  contemporaries  over  the  description 
of  the  opinions  of  past  times.  In  other  Continental  countries,  we  know 
of  no  attempts  worthy  of  particular  notice,  since  the  excellent  fragments 
of  Gassendi.  The  first  general  history,  only  indeed  of  ancient  pliiloso- 
phy,  on  a  large  scale,  in  modern  times,  was  that  of  Stanley,  formed  on 
the  model  of  Gassendi,  and  suggested  to  the  author  by  his  learned 
relation  Sir  John  Marsham.  It  is  a  work  of  uncommon  merit  for  the 
time  in  which  it  was  written,  and  continued  during  more  than  a  century 
to  be  the  standard  book  on  this  subject  for  all  Europe,  until  it  was 
succeeded  by  Brucker.  Since  Stanley,  we  have  had  no  general  work  of 
tbis  kind ;  but  some  abridgments  of  more  or  less  perspicuity  and  con- 
venience. Incidental  information  respecting  the  subject,  of  a  valuable 
kind,  and  often  too  abundant,  is  indeed  to  be  found  in  the  Intellectual 
System  of  Cudworth,  whose  mind,  nourished  by  the  doctrines  of  the 
Grecian  philosophy,  had  acquired  its  modes  of  thinking,  and  deeply 
imbibed  it«  characteristic  prejudices.  He  seems  as  if  he  had  studied 
and  taught  in  the  school  of  Alexandria.  Even  his  English  style,  nervous 
and  copious  as  it  is,  has  the  appearance  of  a  translation  from  a  Platonist. 
Though  it  be  foreign  from  our  present  subject,  we  should  have  expressed 
Our  wonder,  that  l^rge  manuscript  works  of  this  celebrated  English 
philosopher,  preserved  from  destruction  by  accident,  should  be  suffered 
to  remain  unpublished  in  the  British  Museum,  if  it  were  not  a  nmch 
greaier  subject  of  astonishment,  or  rather  of  reproach,  that  notwithfiland- 
mg  the  gratitude  due  to  the  beginner  of  reformation,  and  the  growing 
cultivation  of  our  ancient  language,  there  should  yet  be  no  edition  of  the 
English  works  of  Wickliffe.  The  press  of  the  two  Universities  would 
be  properly  employed  in  works  which  a  commercial  publisher  could  not 
prudently  undertake. 

Since  the  time  of  Cudworth,  many  of  the  demands  of  Bacon  have  been 
satisfied  by  Adam  Smith's  beautiful  account  of  the  ancient  Ethical 
Systems,  which  clearly  show  what  efforts  it  must  have  cost  him  to  pre- 
vent the  unseasonable  display  of  sensibility  and  eloquence  in  his  great 
work.  The  influence  of  the  state  of  society,  and  the  revolutions  of 
government,  as  well  as  of  the  characters  of  individuals  and  nations  on 
moral  syvtema,  are  here  ndmirably  exemplified.  He  imbibes  the  spirit  of 
the  phdosophy  which  he  describes,  and  delivers  the  morality  of  the 
Stoical  school  with  the  austerity  and  loftiness  of  a  Stoical  sage,  tempered 
by  modern  mildness,  and  retained  within  the  Iwunds  of  nature  by  his 
own  repugnance  to  exaggeration  and  paradox.  It  was  unfortunate  that 
this  fine  ftagment  should  llave  been  formed  with  that  subordinate  regard 
to  his  own  peculiar  theory,  which  placed  him  at  a  lower  point  of  view 
than  thai  from  which  the  liiatorioii  should  survey  tlie  opinions  or  the 

At  length  a  faithful  disciple  has  filled  up  llic  outline  of  Bacon,  for 
Uiose  sciences,  and  during  that  period,  which  are  most  interesting  to  us, 
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but  which  require  the  greatest  talent,  both  because  they  awaken  the 
strongest  prejudices,  and  because  the  materials  are  already  in  som^ 
measure  lukown  to  those  superficial  judges  whose  severity  'bears  a 
pretty  exact  proportion  to  their  ignorance  of  the  difficulty  of  such  a 
work. 

This  Discourse  is  the  most  splendid  of  Mr.  Stewart's  works,  sind 
places  the  author  at  the  head  of  the  elegant  writers  on  Philosophy 
m  our  language.  Though  these  are  matters  on  which  our  brethren  ia 
the  South  may  question  our  competence,  we  will  venture  to  give  a  still 
more  hazardous  opinion, —  that  notwithstanding  some  doubtful  expres- 
sions, of  which  we  may  take  notice  in  the  sequel,  the  Discourse  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  composition  which  no  other  living  writer  of  English  prose  has 
equalled.  Few  writers  rise  with  more  grace  from  a  plain  groundwork  to 
the  passages  which  require  more  animation  or  embellishment.  He  givea 
to  his  narrative,  according  to  the  precepts  of  Bacon,  the  colour  of  tha 
time,  by  a  selection  of  happy  expressions  from  original  writers.  The 
frequent  allusions  to  the  ancient  literature  of  the  East  and  the  West,  are 
becoming  ornaments  of  a  history  of  letters.  Among  the  secret  arts  by 
which  he  diffuses  elegance  over  his  diction,  it  may  be  roost  useful  tp 
remark  the  skill  which,  by  deepening  or  brightening  a  shade  in  a  second- 
ary terro^  or  by  opening  partial  and  preparatory  glimpces  of  a  thought  to. 
be  afterwards  unfolded,  unobservecUy  heightens  the  import  of  a  wordy 
and  gives  it  a  new  meaning  without  any  offence  against  old  use.  It  is  ii| 
this  manner  that  philosophical  originality,  may  be  reconciled  to  literary 
stability,  and  that  we  may  avoid  new  terms,  which  are  senerally  the  easv 
resource  of  the  unskilful  or  the  indolent,  and  often  a  cnaracteristic  mane 
of  writers  who  neitlier  know  nor  love  tlieir  language. 

He  reminds  us  of  the  character  given  by  Cicero  of  one  of  his  Qpntem? 
poraries,  who  expressed  **  refined  and  profound  thought  in  sofl  trani^>aren( 
diction."  He  is  another  proof  that  the  mild  sentiments  have  their 
eloquence,  as  well  as  the  vehement  passions.  It  will  be  di^ult  to  name 
a  work  in  which  so  much  refined  philosophy  is  joined  with  so  fine  a  fancy, 
— and  so  much  elegant  literature  with  such  a  delicate  perception  of  the 
distinguishing  exceUences  of  great  writers,  and  with  an;^*estimate  in  ge« 
neral  so  just  of  the  services  rendered  to  knowledge  by/k  succession  of 
philosophers.  It  is  pervaded  by  a  philosophical  benevolence,  which 
Keeps  up  the  ardour  of  his  genius  without  disturbing  the  ^renity  of  hii 
mind.  It  is  felt  in  his  reverence  for  knowledge,  in  the  generosity  of  hia 
praise,  and  the  tenderness  of  his  censure.  It  is  still  more  sensible  in  the 
general  tone  with  which  he  relates  the  successful  progress  of  the  human 
understanding  among  many  formidable  enemies.  Those  readers  are  not 
to  be  envied  who  limit  their  admiration  to  particular  parts,  or  to  ex- 
cellences merely  literary,  without  being  warmed  by  the  glow  of  that 
honest  triumph  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  and  of  that  assured 
faith  in  the  final  prevalence  of  truth  and  justice,  which  breathe  through 
every  page,  and  give  the  unity  and  dignity  of  a  moral  purpose  to  the^ 
whole  of  this  classical  work.* 


*  This  noble  and  discriminating  panegyric  on  the  merits  of  Dugald  Stewart  ai 
a  writer,  has  lieen  embodied,  with  some  additional  remarks,  in  the  Dissertation  on 
Ethical  Philosophy,  prefixed  to  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopeedia  Britannica, 
and  written  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  In  a  note  to  that  erudite  production,  the 
distinguished  author  has  acknowledged  that  he  wrote  the  criticism  on  Mr.  Stewart'f 
Second  Preiiroinary  Diissertation  in  Vol.  xxxvL  page  280.  of  the  ]Eb,  Review.  Jho 
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The  greater  part  of  the  observations  contained  in  Mr.  Stewart's  Pre- 
iiice,  on  the  plans  of  Bacon  and  other  philosophers  for  a  classification  of 
the  sciences,  are  certainly  just.  They  chiefly  prove,  however,  tliat  such 
an  arrangement,  though  it  must  be  sometimes  attempted,  is  never  likely 
to  be  unexceptionable.  He  seems,  too,  to  suppose  that  the  plans  of 
Bacon  and  Locke  are  for  different  distributions  ot  the  same  subject.  But 
they  plainly  related  to  different  matters.  That  of  Bacon  reapected  all 
the  objects  of  those  faculties  of  the  human  mind  called  Intellectual, 
which,  in  the  philosophy  of  his  age,  were  distinguished  from  the  Senses 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  Will  on  the  other.  The  object  of  Locte 
was  more  limited.  His  distribution  is  only  "  of  what  falls  under  the 
compass  of  the  Understanding ;"  meaning,  by  that  term,  wliat  Bacon 
denotes  by  "  Reason."  Mr.  Locke,  therefore,  proposed  only  a  subdivision 
of  one  of  Bacon's  classes, —  that,  namely,  of  "Philosophy;"  and  Dr.  Smith 
uses  the  same  language  when  speaking  of  a  similar  distribution  adopted 
by  the  Greeks.  It  is  plain,  indeed,  that  an  arrangement  which  inckidcs 
history  and  the  fine  arts,  cannot  be  intended  to  apply  to  the  same  subject 
with  one  which  excludes  them.  That  of  Bacon,  therefore,  is  a  distribu' 
tion  of  all  the  objects  of  Mind;— that  of  Locke,  only  of  what  are  strictly 
called  Sciences. 

We  cannot  think  with  Mr.  Stewart,  that  some  objects  of  mind  are  not 
properly  referred  to  one  faculty,  because  none  can  be  excltuivfly  referred 
to  one.  Poetry  is  surely  with  perfect  propriety  considered  as  the  pro- 
duce of  imagination;  memory  onl^  supplies  materials  —  reastm  ministers 
aids,  or  sometimes  guides  imagination ;  but  the  faculty  which  predominates 
must  be  imagmation.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  us  that  the  connexion  often 
discovered  in  the  progress  of  knowledge  between  sciences  apparently 
remote,  such  as  the  illustration  of  ancient  history  from  etymology,  or  of 
geology  from  comparative  anatomy,  can  at  all  aRect  the  principle  of 
classification.  None  of  these  connexions  imply  resemblance,  or  could  be 
allowed  to  modify  the  arrangement  of  the  sciences.  Shakspeare  abounds 
with  illustrations  of  human  nature,  and  courts  exhibit  very  curious 
modifications  of  the  human  character:  but  neither  the  art  of  tragic 
poetry,  nonhe  science  of  a  courtier,  can  be  placed  in  any  arrangement 
of  knowledge  near  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  all  such  classifications  is,  tJiat  there  being 
several  purposes  to  be  obtained  bv  them,  one  of  these  purposes  can 
hardly  be  completely  fulfilled  without  some,  sacrifice  ot  the  others. 
There  are  at  least  three  principles  on  which  such  an  arrangement  may 
be  attempted;  by  attending  chiefly — either,  I.  to  t\\e  jaetiltj/  to  which 
each  object  of  the  human  mind  most  eminently  relates,  which  is  that 
chosen  by  Bacon,  but  not  confined  by  him  to  science;  or,  II,  to  ihe 
manner  in  which  human  reason  considers  each  of  its  objects,  which  is 
that  chosen  by  Mr.  Locke,  but  limited  to  science;  or,  III.  to  the  con- 
nexion subsisting  between  lits  lAinffs  ktunen  thenoKlvea,  which  is  that 
chosen  for  the  purpose  of  this  Discourse,  and,  like  that  of  Mr.  Locke, 
confined  to  science.  As  we  conceive  the  second  and  third  to  be  only 
difierent  subdivisions  of  one  of  Bacon's  three  classes,  it  would  be  needless 
to  include  it  in  any  general  comparison.  The  ditlerence  between  the 
second  and  tlie  third  will  be  most  quickly  felt  in  instances.    The  theory 

fact  oT  his  haviag,  in  his  recent  work,  paid  an 
hU  IHend,  in  Isnguase  very  nearly  the  same  ai 
regarded  u  ■  proof  uiat  be  is  likewise  the  iii-ite 
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of  the  human  Passions  belongs,  according  to  Mr.  Locke*s  division,  to  a 
perfectly  different  class  of  sciences  from  the  right  regulation  and  proper 
discipline  of  them.  The  first  is  Physical,  for  it  is  an  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, What  isf  The  second  is  Moral,  for  it  is  an  answer  to  a  question. 
What  ought  to  be  ?  These  are  sciences,  of  which  one  may  be  greatly 
illustrated  by  the  other,  and  of  which  one  must  indeed  be  founded  in  the 
other,  but  which  are  nevertheless  in  themselves  not  only  distinct,  but 
having  not  the  least  likeness  to  each  other.  According  to  this  principle 
of  arrangement,  the  sciences  ought  to  be  classed  according  to  the  aspects 
under  which  the  understanding  contemplates  its  oknects.  However  re- 
mote or  dissimilar  the  objects  may  be  which  the  mmd  considers  in  one 
view,  they  are,  under  that  view,  the  subjects  of  the  same  science;  as 
every  material  substance,  when  its  colour  is  the  quality  contemplated, 
becomes  the  subject  of  Optics. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Stewart  (which  he  does  not  offer,  indeed,  as  any 
general  classification)  is  to  class  together  all  the  sciences  which  regard 
Mind,  and  to  form  a  distinct  class  of  those  which  relate  to  Matter. 
This,  however,  evidently  blends  physical  with  moral  enquiries.  The 
philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  is  as  much  a  science  of  fact  as  any  part 
of  Natural  Philosophy.  But  Ethics,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  an 
answer  to  the  question,  '<What  ought  man  to  do?" — and  this  word 
**  ought'*  introduces  the  mind  at  once  into  a  new  region,  and  presents  a 
conception,  to  which  the  sciences  founded  on  experience  have  nothing 
akin.  This  classification,  then,  brings  together  sciences  totally  unlike. 
But  that  of  Mr.  Locke  is,  it  must  be  owned,  liable  to  at.  least  an 
equally  strong  objection,  though  of  a  totally  different  nature.  It  brinffs 
together  sciences  which  are  seldom  cultivated  by  the  same  persons ;  su(£, 
for  example,  as  Mechanics,  and  the  Theory  of  Imagination  and  Taste. 
It  is  therefore  inconvenient  when  the  object  is  practical,  or,  in  other 
words,  at  the  only  time  when  the  distribution  of  the  sciences  is  of  much 
importance, — when  any  thing  is  to  be  taught  or  observed  concerning 
them.  In  the  distribution  of  literary  labour,  for  example,  in  the  In- 
troductory Discourses  to  this  Supplement,  it  is  certainly  convenient  that 
the  same  writer  should  review  the  progress  of  all  the  sciences  with  which 
he  is  peculiarly  conversant;  and,  for  that  purpose,  it  is  convenient  to 
class  them  by  their  relation  to  a  common  subject,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  dissimilarity  of  their  nature,  is  the  cause  of  their  being  generally 
studied  by  the  same  persons.  Bacon's  subdivisions  of  his  class  of  Philo- 
sophy into  Natural  and  Human,  are  entirely  founded  on  the  affinity  of 
the  things  known,  and  would  much  resemble  the  arrangement  of  Mr. 
Stewart,  i£  Bacon's  *<  Human  Philosophy"  had  not  comprehended  both 
the  body  and  mind  of  Man,  bringing  together,  in  a  singular  order. 
Anatomy  and  Jurisprudence.  That  great  author  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  little  solicitous  about  systematic  distribution,  and  to  have 
been  content  with  any  map  of  knowledge  in  which  he  could  place  his 
observations  without  confusion.  He  lays  it  down,  indeed,  *<  as  a  rule, 
that  all  partitions  of  knowledge  be  accepted  rather  for  lines  and  veins 
than  for  sections  and  separations,  and  that  the  continuance  and  entireness 
of  knowledge  be  preserved." 

The  yerj  general  division  seems  to  us  a  much  less  useful,  subject  of 
consideration  than  the  subdivisions.  The  number  and  exactness  of  these 
last,  in  the  Physical  sciences,  must  be  regarded  both  as  an  indication  and 
as  a  cause  of  Uieir  great  advances  in  modem  times.  That  there  should, 
for  example,  be  a  separate  preface  to  this  Supplement  required  by  Che* 
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mistr;  •,  —  that  it  should  thus  claim  an  equal  share  of  attention  with  al) 
the  other  sciences  which  regard  matter  and  (luontity.  —  that  it  should 
have  risen,  within  sixty  years,  from  an  appenoage  to  Pharmacy  to  this 
high  rank  among  the  objects  of  human  knowledge,  is  itself  a  proof  of 
the  activity  and  success  of  physical  research,  more  striking,  if  not 
more  coDclusive,  than  any  other.  The  very  defective  nomenclature,  and 
imperfect  subdlvisioo  of  the  moral  aod  political  sciences,  is  attended 
with  practical  inconveniences,  of  which  a  belter  example  cannot  perhaps 
be  given,  than  the  want  of  a  line  of  demarcation  between  Politics  and 
Political  Economy,  and  the  confusion  of  political  with  economical  reason- 
ings, in  the  most  iraportaut  legislative  discussions.     Of  the  more  general 

*  It  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  tlic  present  Supplement  a&brds  a  most  promiung 
specimen  of  tbe  akill  aoU  care  of  the  editor  j  and  thai  we  have  nowhere  seen  any 
collection  of  treatLses,  especially  on  scientific  subjects,  which  coatoiued,  in  the 
aame  composs,  nearly  so  much  exact  and  original  bformation  as  the  two  parts 
which  have  just  been  published.  The  Encyclopedical  Dictionaries,  which  have  of 
late  succeedeil  each  other  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  have,  in  more  than  one 
inUance,  shown  strong  tendencies  to  improvement,  though  these  favourable 
symptoms  have  nowhere  manifested  themselves  so  clearly  as  in  this  Supplement. 
—  A  woHt,  indeed,  which  b  to  be  supported  in  any  considerable  degree  by  the 
contributions  of  such  sien  as  Stewori,  Playfair,  Leslie,  Brande,  Ivory,  Thomson, 
Smith,  and  others  of  the  same  rank,  in  the  sciences, — and  in  the  literary  depart- 
meat  by  Scott,  Alisqn,  Barrow,  and  more  of  their  standing,  cannot  fail  to  possess 
extraordinary  cxceQenee:  —  nor  are  there  many  ways  ta  which  these  eminent 
persons  could  employ  themselves  with  such  an  assurance  of  doing  extensive  good. 
Such  compilations  are  so  convenient  to  all  readers,  for  quick  reference,  and  such 
important  sonrcca  of  knowledge  to  those  who  want  either  wealth  or  leisure,  or 
filed  residence,  for  the  command  of  many  books,  that  their  execution  is  of  great 
consequence  in  its  e&ect  on  the  general  cultivatian  of  tbe  understanding.  Th^ 
importance  is  increased  jn  a  country  where  multitudes  of  intelligent  young  men, 
dispersed  over  the  colonies,  when  they  can  obtain  an  Encyclopaedia  and  a  Collec- 
tion of  English  Poets,  consider  themselves  as  well  provided  with  a  library  j  and 
indeed  it  must  be  owned,  that  a  subaltern  in  Canada  or  Bengal,  who  carries  with 
him  no  more  than  these  books,  possesses  more  knowledge,  and  not  much  leas  de- 
lightful literature,  than  could  have  had  a  place  in  tlie  cqu^iage  of  Julius  Ciesar,  in 
one  of  his  compugns  in  (laid. 

If  these  compilatioDB  were  not  thus  to  be  considered  as  forming  the  pnncipal 
part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  library  of  perions  bo  circumstanced,  it  would  bo 
matter  of  regret  tiiat  so  much  historical  and  biographical  matter  has  been  intro- 
duced into  them.  The  articles  which  relate  to  the  sciences  are  generally  the  best. 
Those  that  are  litcrarj',  moral,  or  political,  are  in  most  danger  of  being  executed 
with  less  abiUty.  The  biographical  and  historical  accounts  will  have  the  best 
chance  of  answering  their  purpose,  when  they  most  abstain  from  literary  criticism 
or  political  reflections,  and  most  exclusively  mju  at  convening  the  greatest  number 
of  facts  in  few  words,  and  in  such  a  form  that  a  glance  is  sufficient  to  catch  the 
information  sought.  Chronological  tables  and  maps,  both  minute  and  numerous, 
would  be  substantial  improvements.  The  tabular  form  is  very  ueefid  in  a  book  of 
reference,  boUi  because  it  quickly  informs  the  eye,  and  limits  the  writers  to  facts 
alone.  Geographical  articles,  originally  copied  from  old  books,  are  apt  to  be 
transcribed  from  edition  to  edition  of  such  works,  with  a  disgraceful  negligencq 
of  new  infurmauon.  The  biognmhy  of  foreign  nations  in  modem  umm  is  not 
tolerably  delineated  in  any  English  comnilatian  sbco  the  "  Oeneral  Kctionary,'' 
except  in  the  "  Genera!  Biography"  ol"  Dr.  Aikin.  The  French  Etiryriepfdit, 
notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  merit  of  many  philosopbical  and  literary  essays 
which  it  contains,  is,  in  most  of  the  ordinary  articles,  of  very  little  value, — chicffly 
&om  too  fiequent  forgeifulness  of  itn  purpose,  which  was,  not  to  be  an  ingonioui 
DUtceilany,  but  a  well-ordered  and  atceasible  repository  of  knowledge.  ^ 
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ckUsificatioKi,  we  cannot  but  say,  as  Lord  Bacon  says  on  a  like  occasion, 
^<  Remote  and  superficial  generalities  are  no  more  aiding  to  practice, 
than  an  universal  mi^  is  to  direct  the  way  between  London  and  York." 

We  have  been  somewhat  surprised  at  the  degree  of  praise  bestowed  on 
D'Aiembert,  in  a  place  where  his  mathematical  merits  could  not  come 
into  consideration.  We  are  far  from  adopting  the  quaint  description 
of  one  of  his  works  in  Gray's  Letters,  that  ^  iiU  €u  hard  as  a  Mtone^  as 
dry  as  a  sticky  and  as  cold  as  a  cucumber.**  Though  we  are  aware  of  the 
influence  which  the  independence  and  simplicity  of  his  character,  and  his 
union  of  exact  science  with  general  philosophy  and  polite  literature,  may 
perhaps  unconsciously  have  exercised  over  the  mind  of  his  panegyrist, 
we  cannot  think  it  an  act  Of  judicious  admiration,  more  than  once  to 
have  placed  his  name  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  name  of 
Bacon. 

As  some  atonement  for  the  length  of  our  remarks,  we  subjoin  a  part  of 
the  conclusion  of  the  preface,  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  of  thinking 
and  writing  whidi  prevails  in  this  Discourse. 

*'  I  am  not  without  hopes,  that  this  disadvantage  may  be  partly  compensated  by 
its  closer  connection  witn  (what  ought  to  be  the  ultinuite  end  of  all  our  pursuits) 
the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the  species. 

*'  I  am,  at  the  same  time,  well  aware,  that  in  proportion  as  this  last  consider* 
Btion  increases  the  importance,  it  adds  to  the  difficulty,  of  my  undertaking.  It  is 
chieflv  in  judging  of  questions  '  coming  home  to  their  business  and  bosoms,*  that 
casual  associations  lead  mankind  astray ;  and  of  such  associations,  bow  incalculable 
is  the  number  arising  from  fidse  systems  of  religion,  oppressive  forms  of  govern- 
ment, and  absurd  plans  of  education  I  The  consequence  is,  that  while  the  physical 
and  mathematical  discoveries  of  former  ages  present  themselves  to  the  hand  of  the 
historian  like  masses  of  pure  and  native  gold,  the  truths  which  we  are  here  in  quest 
of  may  be  compared  to  iron,  which,  although  at  once  the  most  necessary  ana  the 
most  widely  diffused  of  all  the  metals,  commonly  requires  a  discriminating  eye  to 
detect  its  existence,  and  a  tedious,  as  well  as  nice  process,  to  extract  it  from 
the  ore. 

'*  To  the  same  circumstance  it  is  owing,  that  improvements  in  moral  and  in 
political  science  do  not  strike  the  imagination  with  nearly  so  great  force  as  the 
discoveries  of  the  mathematician  or  the  chemist.  When  an  inveterate  orejudice 
is  destroyed  by  extirpating  the  casual  associations  on  which  it  was  grafiecC  how 
powerful  is  the  new  impidse  given  to  the  intellectual  fiiculties  of  man  I  Yet  how 
slow  and  silent  the  process  by  which  the  effect  is  accomplished  I  Were  it  not, 
indeed,  ifor  a  certain  class  of  learned  authors,  who,  from  time  to  time,  heave  the 
log  into  the  deep,  we  should  hardly  believe  that  the  reason  of  the  species  is  pro« 
gressive.    In  this  respect,  the  religious  and  academical  establishments  in  some 

?arts  of  Europe  are  not  without  their  use  to  the  historian  of  the  human  mind, 
mmovably  moored  to  the  same  station  by  the  strength  of  their  cables,  and  the 
weight  of  their  anchors,  thev  enable  him  to  measure  the  rapidity  of  the  current  by 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  are  borne  along. 

**  7%tf,  too,  is  remarkable  in  the  history  of  our  prgudices,  that,  as  soon  as  the 
film  falls  from  the  intellectual  eye,  we  are  apt  to  lose  all  recollection  of  our  former 
blindness.  Like  the  fiuitastic  and  giant  shapes  which,  in  a  thick  fog,  the  imagin- 
ation lends  to  a  block  of  stone,  or  to  the  stump  of  a  tree,  they  produce,  while  the 
illusion  lasts,  the  same  effect  with  truths  and  realities;  but  the  moment  the  eye  has 
caught  the  exact  form  and  dimensions  of  its  object,  the  spell  is  broken  for  ever ; 
nor  can  any  effort  of  thought  again  conjure  up  the  spectres  which  have  vanished." 

The  author  was  doubtless  at  liberty  to  fix  the  period  at  which  he  chose  to 
commence  his  work.  The  revival  of  letters,  or,  to  speak  more  strictly, 
the  renewed  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  landmarks  of  literary  history.  But  it  is  not  equally  clear 
thdX  aQ  thj3  reasons  assijfned  for  the  choice  of  this  period  are  equally 
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conclusive.  The  middJe  age  is  spoken  of  with  a  coDtempt  too  undistin- 
guishing.  The  inactivity  of  the  humun  mind  was  very  far  from  being 
alike  in  all  the  porlione  of  this  long  period.  During  the  darkest  part  of 
it,  which  extends  from  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  to  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  numerals  called  Arabic  were  introduced. 
Paper  was  fabricated  from  linen.  Gunpowder  and  the  compass  were 
discovered.  Before  its  termination,  oil  paintmg,  printing,  and  engraving 
closed  this  series  of  improvements,  unequalled  in  use  and  brilliancy,  since 
those  iirst  inventions  which  attended  the  rise  of  civilisation,  and  which 
therefore  preceded  history.  Tliese  inventions  were  proofs  of  mental 
activity  as  well  as  incitements  to  it ;  and  it  may  even  be  doubted,  wlie- 
ther  the  human  mind  could  have  rendered  a  greater  service  to  the  science 
of  the  succeeding  age,  than  in  thus  preparing  the  soil  which  it  was  to 
cultivate,  and  constructing  new  instruments  for  its  use.  In  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  however,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  faculties 
of  men  throughout  Europe  were  generallv  and  very  signally  turned 
towards  various  studies.  About  the  same  period  we  find  the  cultivation 
of  the  Roman  Low,  the  rise  of  the  School  Philosophy,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  Poetry  in  modem  languages,  in  Sicily,  in  Tuscany,  in 
Provence,  in  Catalonia,  in  Normandy,  in  England,  in  Scotland,  and  in 
Suabia.  These  dissimilar  studies,  appearing  to  us,  at  this  distance,  to 
arise  suddenly  in  countries  remote  from  each  other,  and  at  a  period  of 
small  intercourse  between  nations,  mark  a  general  revolution  in  the  mind 
of  Europe.  The  government,  laws,  and  manners  of  the  middle  age  have 
been  studied  with  a  diligence  due  to  the  investigation  of  tlie  source  of 
the  diversity  of  institutions  and  national  character  which  still  prevails 
in  Europe.  The  literature  of  the  same  period  has  of  late  almost  every  where 
inspired  a  general  curiosity  and  interest.  Most  nations  have  returned  with 
renewed  affection  to  the  earliest  monuments  of  the  genius  of  their  fore< 
fathers ;  and,  amidst  circumstances  which  abundantly  counteract  the  ex- 
travagant whimsies  of  a  few  wrtters,  there  is  no  danger  of  permanent 
excess  in  that  disposition.  It  is  an  usefiil  fashion  which  makes  a  refined 
age  familiar  with  those  powers  and  graces  which  are  &miliar  to  each 
language,  and  with  those  original  qualities  which  distinguished  the  first 
literary  efforts  of  each,  when  they  must  have  arisen  spontaneously  out  of 
the  national  character;  —  which  turns  each  nation  from  Ilie  imitation  of 
foreign  models  to  the  improvement  of  their  own  native  and  characteristic 
excellences ;  whicli  contributes  somewhat  to  strengthen  national  spirit, 
and  in  any  degree,  however  small,  to  confirm  the  love  of  every  people 
for  their  own  country. 

It  would  be  folly  to  compare  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  ancient 
laws  and  literature  of  Europe  with  that  of  the  history  of  the  metaphy- 
sical speculations  of  any  period,  and  especially  where  those  speculations, 
with  whatever  power  of  mind  they  were  conducted,  must  be  owned  to 
have  been  peculiarly  unsuccessful.  —  But  the  philosophy  of  the  middle 
age  may  deserve  some  notice.  As  long  as  the  scholastic  systems  con- 
tinued to  be  formidable  enemies  to  free  enquiry  and  sound  philosophy,  it 
might  be  an  excusable  policy  to  display  only  their  vices,  which  were  sutfi- 
cienlly  enormous.  But  since  they  hove  ceased  to  be  dangerous,  we  may 
safely  be  just  to  them.  Tliey  are  in  truth  tlie  source  from  which  most  of 
the  metaphysical  discussions  of  modem  times  have  sprung.  Under  the 
scholastic  discipline  the  understanding  of  Europe  was  educated;  and, 
from  its  first  operation,  probably  acquired  much  of  its  peculiar  charac- 
ter.    A  system  in  which  every  European  of  liberal  education  during  three 
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centuries  was  trained,  cannot  have  been  without  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  reasonings  and  opinions  of  succeeding  times.  Whatever  occupies 
so  long  the  force  of  the  general  understanding,  however  unprofitably  as 
far  as  regards  positive  results,  cannot  be  un instructive  in  its  course,  and 
by  its  example.  The  widest  deviations  from  our  modes  of  thought  and 
expression,  and  even  from  the  course  of  right  reason,  are  the  subject 
of  the  more  curious  problems  in  the  theory  of  intellect.  Even  in  a  prac- 
tical view,  the  contemplation  of  them  weans  the  mind  from  the  narrow- 
ness incident  to  those  who  think  constantly  in  the  forms  and  words  of 
their  own  time  and  country,  turns  reflection  into  unaccustomed  channels, 
dispels  the  illusion  of  combinations  of  language  to  which  we  have  been 
long  habituated,  and  may  present  a  new  side  of  a  principle  or  an  opinion 
which  a  better  mode  of  philosophising  kept  out  of  view.  For  these 
reasons,  we  are  interested  by  an  account  of  the  most  extravagant  specu- 
lations of  China  or  Japan  * ;  and  the  less  they  resemble  our  own,  the 
more  they  excite  our  curiosity. 

A  contempt  for  the  exertions  of  intellect  under  forms  different  from 
ours,  is  as  sure  a  mark  of  a  narrow  mind  as  that  hostility,  almost  to  be 
called  hatred,  which  is  sometimes  betrayed  by  men  of  talent  against 
those  sciences  which  they  are  incapable  of'^Ieammg.  Neither  disposition 
could  find  any  place  in  a  mind  like  that  of  Mr.  Stewart,  formed  in  the 
school  of  Bacon,  of  which  it  is  the  peculiar  character  to  estimate  the 
relative  value  of  all  sciences  with  an  equal  eye,  and  to  explain  the  causes 
of  philosophical  failures  in  a  manner  which  avoids  all  mjustice  to  the 


*  Two  literary  phenomena  of  a  singular  nature  have  very  recently  been  ex- 
hibited in  India.  The  first  is  a  Hindu  Deist.  Rammohun  Roy,  a^Bramin,  has 
published  a  small  work,  in  the  present  year,  at  Calcutta,  entitled  '**  An  Abridge 
vient  of  the  VedatUf  or  Resolution  of  all  the  Veds  ;  the  most  celehrated  work  of  Bra- 
minical  theology  ;  ettahluhing  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Beings  and  that  he  alone  it  the 
object  of  worship^'*  It  contains  a  collection  of  very  remarkable  texts  from  the  Vedas, 
in  which  the  principles  of  Natural  Religion  are  delivered,  not  without  dignity ; 
and  which  treat  all  worship  to  inferior  beines,  together  with  the  observance  of 
rites  and  seasons,  and  the  distinctions  of  food,  as  the  aids  of  an  imperfect  religioB, 
which  may  be  altogether  disrt^rded  by  those  who  have  attained  to  the  knowledge 
and  love  of  the  true  God.  liis  contemporaries  and  his  ancestors  he  considers  as 
idolaters,  notwithstanding  the  excuse  of  an  allegorical  theoloey  which  some  Euro- 
peans have  made  for  them.  This  Socinian  Bramin  is  made  to  complain,  with 
feeling,  in  the  English  version,  of  the  obloquy  which  he  has  incurred  among  his 
countrymen  by  the  purity  of  his  fiuth.  He  alludes  nowhere  to  any  other  system 
of  religion;  andpass^  over,  in  absolute  silence,  the  labours,  and  indeed  the  exist- 
ence, of  the  Missionaries.  The  second  is  a  work  about  to  be  published  at  Bombay  by 
MuLLA  Ferouz,  a  Parsee  priest,  and  probably  the  first  of  that  sect,  for  many  ages, 
who  has  made  any  proficiency  in  the  general  literature  of  the  East.  He  proposes  to 
publish  the  ''  Duioteer^^  with  an  English  translation  and  notes, — a  smgular  and 
somewhat  mysterious  book,  of  which  he  tells  us  "  that  no  copy  b  known  to  exist 
but  that  in  his  possession.'*  It  is  said  to  be  the  source  from  whence  the  Dabutan 
(Edhd.  Rev.  vol.  xxvi.  p.  288.)  is  borrowed.  The  original  is  said  to  be  in  a  language 
or  (fialect  of  which  there  is  no  other  specimen ;  and  so  ancient,  that  an  old  Persian 
version  which  accompanies  it,  professes  to  have  been  made  before  the  conquest  of 
Persia  by  the  Mahometans.  It  is  quoted  by  several  writers  in  comparatively 
modern  times ;  and  the  Persian  version  is  oflen  cited  as  an  authority  by  Persian 
dictionaries  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Its  pretensions,  therefore,  as  a  mere 
monument  of  languaj^,  are  very  high,  and  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  curiosity  of 
all  Orientalists  to  this  re-eppearance  of  the  followers  of  Zoroaster  in  the  literary 
world. 
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talents  of  the  philosophers  whose  speculations  have  been  unBUccessful. 
Yet  he  lias  spoken  of  the  Bchoolmen  with  a  nearer  approach  to  acrimony 
than  has  been  justifiable,  since  their  remaining  authority  at  Salamanca  or 
Louvain  lias  ceased  to  be  dangerous  lo  the  free  exercise  of  reason. 

The  character  of  the" scholastic  sj-stem,  in  general,  is  that  of  a  collec- 
tion of  dialectical  subtleties,  contrived  for  the  support  of  the  doctrineH 
of  the  corrupted  Christianity  of  that  age  by  a  body  of  Divines  —  some  of 
extraordinary  powers  of  discrimination  and  argument,  strengthened  in  the 
long  meditation  of  their  cloister  by  the  extinction  of  every  other  talent 
and  tile  exclusion  of  every  other  pursuit  —  to  whom  their  age  and  their 
condition  denied  the  means  of  studying  polite  letters,  of  observing 
nature,  or  knowing  mankind.  Thus  driven  back  as  it  were  upon  them- 
selves—  cut  off  from  all  the  materials  on  which  the  mind  can  operate  — 
and  doomed  to  employ  all  their  powers  in  the  defence  of  what  they 
must  never  presume  to  eitamine,  the  condition  of  these  men  seemed 
without  one  advantage ;  unless  it  should  be  thought  such,  that  it  culti- 
vated to  the  highest  degree  of  subtlety  the  logical  talents  of  acute  dis- 
putants, and  rendered  them  on  their  own  ground  invincible  Polemics. 
Till  the  thirteenth  century,  their  logic  was  the  mere  slave  of  their  theo- 
logy. The  labour  of  the  schools  was  eniployed  only  to  rivet  the  fetters 
ofreason.  But  the  effect  of  the  wretched  and  prohibited  versions  of 
Arabic  translations  of  Aristotle,  then  for  tlie  first  time  introduced  into 
the  West,  soon  proved  that  it  is  impossible  in  any  way  to  excite  the 
activity  of  the  human  faculties  without  ultimately  promoting  the  inde- 
pendence of  reason.  This  pretended  Aristotelianism  was  as  nmch  re- 
sisted at  that  period  by  persecution,  as  it  was  supportet^  by  the  same 
means  about  three  centuries  later.  The  schoolmen  were  the  innovators 
and  reformers  of  the  thirteenth  century.  As  soou  as  they  conquered  the 
prohibitions,  and  quoted  liberally  the  real  or  supposed  opinions  of  Aris- 
totle, Philosophy  began  to  assert  her  independence,  to  blend  her  autho- 
rities with  tliose  of  Theology,  and  insensibly  to  claim  a  sphere  of  her 
own,  within  which  her  jurisdiction  was  exclusive.  A  division  of  the 
authority  to  which  they  were  subject,  was  the  first  step  towards  emanci- 
pation. The  most  conspicuous  schoolman  of  this  second  period  was 
Aquinas  *,  whose  Secunda  Secundte  continued  for  three  hundred  years 
to  be  the  ethical  code  of  Christendom.  No  work  of  a  private  man,  pro- 
bably, ever  had  so  many  commentators  as  this  once  famous  treatise. 
Suarex,  the  last  celebrated  person  among  them,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Lord  Bacon.  The  first  reformers  of  learning  distinguish  it  by  honour- 
able commendations  from  the  other  productions  of  the  schools.  Erasmus 
considered  Aquinas  as  superior  in  genius  to  any  man  since  his  time ;  and 
Vives  owns  him  to  be  the  soundest  writer  among  the  schoolmen.     How- 


"  The  historians  of  Italian  lilcraturc  hove  latterly  thought  that  Aquinas,  of  a 
noble  family  in  that  part  of  Lower  Italy  which  hod  never  utterly  relinquished  its 
andent  connection  with  Greece,  and  edui'atcd  at  the  famous  monastery  of  Monte 
Caasine,  where  some  sparks  of  ancient  literature  were  kept  alive  in  the  darkest 
times,  was  not  without  some  tincture  of  Grecian  learning.  Whether  there  be  any 
groundB  for  a  like  opinion  concerning  Roger  Bacon,  *e  shull  be  unable  to  deter- 
mine, till  the  Oxford  press  shall  present  us  with  a  complete  edition  of  the  works 
□f  that  great  ornament  of  the  University ;  who  ought  not  to  be  mentioned,  in  any 
tikeich  u!  the  scholastic  age  in  which  he  appeared,  as  a  stranger  i  being,  in  truth, 
a  pbiloiopber  of  the  ecventeentli  century,  formed,  by  some  unaccountable  Gombin* 
Mtion  of  causes,  in  the  schools  of  the  thirteenth. 
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CTer  the  ScKUwda  migh  the  disgraced  by  being  the  manual  of  Henry  VIII., 
it  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  see  the  book  which  was  the  first  moral 
instructor  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  Fontenelle,  a  Cartesian,  exempt  from 
mny  prejudice  in  favour  of  a  schoolman  or  a  saint,  says,  that  **  in  another 
age,  Aquinas  might  have  become  a  Des  Cartes.'*  To  his  moral  treatise 
Leibnitz  chiefly  alludes,  in  the  just  observation  frequently  repeated  by 
him»  that  **  there  was  gold  in  the  impure  mass  of  Scholastic  philosophy, 
and  that  Grotius  had  discovered  it."  The  same  great  philosopher, 
indeed^  ofken  confessed  his  own  obligations  to  the  schoolmen,  ana  the 
value  of  some  part  of  their  works,  at  the  moment  when  such  an  avowal 
required  most  courage  —  when  their  authority  had  been  just  entirely 
abolished^  and  before  the  dread  of  its  restoration  was  extinguished. 
Under  the  shelter  of  his  authority,  we  may  venture  to  own,  that  we  have 
read  this  work  in  the  nineteenth  century  with  pleasure  and  advantage. 
Whatever  mi^  be  the  thought  of  his  theological  morals,  it  is  certain,  that 
no  moralist  has  stated  the  nature  and  grounds  of  all  the  common  duties 
of  mankind  with  more  fulness  and  perspicuity.  The  number  and  refine- 
ment of  the  practical  observations  in  this  work,  which  have  been  repeated 
by  modem  philosophers,  have  sonoetimes  given  rise  to  suspicion  of 
plagiariBm  against  these  last,  instead  of  the  much  more  reasonable  in- 
ference, that  the  superior  understanding  of  this  ingenious  recluse  had 
anticipated  remarks,  which,  without  any  knowledge  of  his  writings,  were 
naturally  presented  to  succeeding  writers  by  their  observation  of  human 
life  in  a  more  civilised  age. 

To  find  the  exact  agreement  of  such  a  work  as  that  of  Aquinas  with 
the  moral  precepts  of  our  own  age,  has  some  tendency  to  heighten  our 
reverence  tor  the  rule  of  life  which  thus  preserves  its  unchangeable  sim- 
plicity, amidst  the  fluctuations  of  opinion,  under  the  most  unlike  and 
repugnant  modes  of  thinking,  and  in  periods  of  the  most  singular,  or,  if 
it  so  pleases  the  reader,  of  the  most  perverted  speculation. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  remark  the  faint  and  distant  indications 
of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  will  observe  that,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  first  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of  Rome  broke  out  in  France ; 
that  Aquinas  and  Dante  flourished  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  country ; 
that  when,  in  the  next  age,  poUte  literature  had  begun  to  drive  the 
School  philosophy  over  the  Alps,  and  when  it  seemed  to  have  established 
its  chief  seat  in  England,  the  ferment  excited  by  the  subtleties  of  Scotus, 
and  by  the  bold  novelties  of  Occam,  were  almost  contemporary  with 
Chaucer,  and  seemed  to  have  called  forth  Wickliffe. 

Scotus  is  probably  the  extreme  point  which  verbal  subtlety  can  reach* 
The  genius  of  the  scholastic  system  could  advance  no  fiirther.  William 
of  Ockham  (in  Surrey),  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  circumstances  of  whose  life  are  obscure,  and  whose  writings  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  procure,  is  generally  known  as  the  reviver  of  the 
Nominalists,  justly  distinguished  i£ove  other  schoolmen  by  Mr.  Stewart 
and  by  Leibnitz ;  but  he  was,  in  truth,  also  the  restorer  of  an  independent 
philosophy  in  the  middle  age.  He  defended  the  rights  of  the  Civil 
Magistrate  against  the  usurpations  of  the  Church,  ancf  gave  an  example 
of  free  enouiry,  in  speculations  which  had  become  inaccessible  to  Ueason 
by  their  alliance  with  the  Papal  Theology.  The  century  which  passed 
between  his  death  and  the  revival  of  letters  was  a  period  of  active  pro- 
gress towards  mental  independence.  His  works  against  the  Papal  autho- 
rity are  preserved  in  collections  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  great  libraries. 
They  are  represented  by  Selden  as  "  the  best  that  had  been  written  in 
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former  ^es  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Power ; "  and  the  testimony  of  Selden  has 
peculiar  weight  on  behalf  of  a  Popjeli  schoolmen.  But  those  writings  on 
which  hie  great  reputation  in  his  own  age  was  founded,  are  now  very 
rare.  Brucker,  who  appears  to  have  seen  none  of  them,  contents  himself 
with  a  few  passages  of  modern  writers,  in  commendation  or  censure  of 
Occam :  but  a  very  clear  and  satislactory  account  of  them,  supported 
by  numerous  extracts,  is  contained  in  "  Tenneman's  History  of  Plilloso- 
phy,"  Vol,  viiL  part  2.,  published  at  Leipsic  in  1811. 

This  memorable  English  philosopher  retained  many  opinions  which  he 
had  imbibed  from  Scotus,  and,  among  others,  that  justly  obnoxious  position, 
which  makes  the  distinction  of  Right  from  Wrong  depend  on  the  Will  of 
God.  But  he  is  the  first,  from  the  downfal  of  ancient  philosophy,  who  had 
the  boldness,  in  express  words,  to  reject  human  authority,  even  that  of  his 
master :  —  "  I  do  not  support  this  opinion  because  he  lays  it  down,  but  be- 
came I  Aink  it  true;  and  therefore,  if  he  has  elsewhere  maintained  the  oppo- 
site, 1  care  noL'*  *  This  language,  now  bo  trivial  that  no  slave  can  disclaim 
it,  and  every  schoolboy  would  think  it  too  commonplace  to  be  repeated,  was, 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  far  more  important  than  the  most  brilliant 
discoveries,  and  contained  the  germ  of  all  reformation  in  philosophy  and 
religion.  Luther  and  Bacon  were  actuated  by  no  other  principle  in  the 
deliverance  of  the  human  understanding. 

It  is  well  known  that  Occam  was  the  autlior  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
words  which  are  called  universal  ore  to  be  considered  as  signs  which 
equally  indicate  any  one  out  of  many  particular  objects.  This  opinion 
was  revived  by  Hobbes,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Hartley,  and  Condillac;  abused 
with  great  ingenuity  by  Home  Tooke;  and  followed  by  Mr,  Stewart,  who 
has  on  this  occasion  made  common  cause  with  philosophers  in  whose  ranks 
he  is  not  usually  found.  Few  metaphysical  speculations  have  been  repre- 
sented as  more  important  by  its  supporters  and  opponents.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, when  the  terms  are  explained,  and  when  the  darkness  is  dissipated  with 
which  controversy  never  fads  to  cloud  a  long  contested  i]uestion,  it  may  ap- 
pear that  this  subject  has  not  yet  been  examined  on  true  principles.  But 
whatever  may.  be  the  future  fate  of  the  controversy,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  reasonings  in  defence  of  Nominalism  arc  stated  with  singular  inge- 
nuity, and  even  perspicuity,  in  the  passages  of  Occam  which  now  lie 
before  us.  Among  many  other  observations,  perfectly  unlike  his  age,  we 
find  him  limiting  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  to  what  can  be 
known  by  experience  of  its  operations,  and  utterly  excluding  all  questions 
relating  to  the  nature  of  the  thinking  principle.  "  We  are  conscious  that  we 
understand  and  will ;  but  whether  these  act-i  be  performed  by  an  imma- 
terial and  incorruptible  principle,  is  a  mutter  of  which  we  are  not  con- 
scious, and  which  is  no  iarther  the  subject  of  demonstration  than  it  can  be 
known  by  experience.  All  attempts  to  prove  it  must  be  founded  on  the 
assumption  of  something  doubtful.''  \  But  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
the  reasonings  of  this  original  thinker,  are  those  which  he  employs  against 
llie  then  received  doctrine  "  of  sensible  and  intelligible  species"  (or  np- 
pearances)  of  things  which  are  the  immediate  objects  of  the  mind  when 
we  perceive  or  think.     These  images  or  likenesses  of  objects  alone  were 

*  This  curious  piusuge  in  quoted  by  Tcnneman,  from  flccnm.  Prolog,  ad  Lib.  I. 
Senteiitiaruin,  (Jut'Eit.  I.  edit.  158i; — probably  the  Inst,  il'not  the  only  cUitiou  of 
ft  work  once  of  j;reat  aulhoritj,  nod  even  now  of  no  contenipttble  intcreBt. 

f  Occftni,  ibid,  in  Tennemau. 
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supposed  to  be  contemplated  by  the  senses  and  the  understanding,  and 
to  be  necessary  to  perception  and  mental  apprehension.  Biei,  a  follower 
of  Occam,  in  expounding  the  doctrine  of  his  master,  tells  us,  that  **  a 
spedes  was  the  similitude  or  image  of  a  thing  known,  naturally  remaining 
in  the  mind  after  it  ceases  to  be  the  object  of  actual  knowledge ;  or  other- 
wise, that  likeness  of  a  thing,  which  is  a  previous  condition  of  knowledge, 
which  excites  knowledge  in  the  understanding,  and  which  may  remain 
in  the  mind  in  the  absence  of  the  thing  represented/*  *  The  supposed 
necessity  of  such  species,  moving  from  the  object  to  the  organ  of  sense, 
is,  according  to  Occam,  founded  on  the  assumed  principle,  that  what 
moves  must  jbfi  in  contact  with  what  is  moved.  But  this  principle  he  as- 
serts to  be<£ilse;  and  he  thinks  it  sufficiently  disproved  by  the  fact,  that 
the  loadstone  attracts  iron  to  it  witliout  touching  it.  He  thought  nothing 
necessary  to  sensation  but  the  power  of  sensation,  and  the  thing  which  is 
its  object.  All  intermediate  beings  he  regarded  as  arbitrary  figments. 
We  cannot  pursue  these  quotations  farther.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  his 
application  of  a  similar  mode  of  reasoning  to  "  the  ifUelligible  species^ 
which,  indeed,  he  who  denied  abstract  ideas  had  already  virtually  rejected. 
It  is  plain,  indeed,  that  Occam  denied  both  parts  of  this  opinion ;  not  only 
that  which  is  called  Aristotelian,  concerning  the  species  supposed  to  move 
from  outward  objects  to  the  organs  of  sense ;  but  also  that  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  Ideal  Theory,  has  been  imputed  by  Dr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Stewart 
to  Des  Cartes,  and  all  succeeding  philosophers,  who  are  considered  as 
teacliing  the  actual  resemblance  of  our  thoughts  to  external  thingH,  and 
thereby  laying  their  philosophy  open  to  the  inferences  afVerwards  made  from 
it  by  Berkeley  about  the  origin  of  our  perceptions,  and  by  Hume  against 
the  possibility  of  knowledge.  The  philosophical  reader  will  be  struck  with 
the  connection  between  tois  rejection  of  "  images  or  likenesses  of  things  " 
as  necessary  to  perception,  and  the  principle,  that  we  know  nothing  of  mind 
but  its  actions ;  and  cannot  fail,  in  a  system  of  reasoning,  of  which  these  are 
specimens,  illustrated  by  an  observation  of  the  less  observed  appearances 
of  outward  nature,  and  animated  by  a  disregard  of  authority  in  the 
search  for  truth,  to  perceive  tendencies  towards  an  independent  philoso- 
phy, to  be  one  day  built  by  reason  upon  a  wide  foundation  of  experience. 
The  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  "  Species  "  must  be  considered  bv  Mr. 
Stewart  as  still  more  remarkable  th^  it  is  by  us.  In  his  view  of  things, 
Occam  thus  escaped  a  fundamental  error,  which  has  led  the  greatest 
philosophers  of  modem  times  into  scepticism.  But  as  we  cannot  think 
that  the  terms,  <*  Image,  Likeness,**  &c  were  ever  steadily  applied  to 
ideas  by  modem  philosophers,  otherwise  than  as  metaphors  used  for 
illustration,  so  we  regard  tneir  exclusion  only  in  the  very  respectable  light 
of  a  reform  in  philosophical  language,  with  a  view  to  prevent  figurative 
expressions  from  being,  however  transiently,  confounded  with  real  things. 
Kichard  Suisset,  ''  the  famous  English  mathematician  f  of  the  middle 
affe,*'  was  a  follower  of  Occam,  the  persecution  and  defence  of  whose 
philosophy  was  the  principal  occupation  of  the  speculative  during  the 
fourteenth   century;   soon   afler  the  end  of  which  it  was  lost  in  the 


*  Gabriel  Biel,  IL  Sent,  in  Tenn. 

t  The  list  of  English  mathematicians  of  the  fourteenth  century,  given  by  Moo* 
tuda,  among  4 horn  is  Chaucer,  shows  the  terms  of  the  text  to  be  too  exclusive, 
and  seems  indeed,  as  he  observes,  to  presage  the  future  success  of  the  English 
nation  in  that  department.    Montu,  I.  529. 
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Luthertti  controretviesy  which  wer^  in  some  d^ree  its  issue.  On  a 
general  review  of  this  period,  Roger  Bacon  and  Suisset  should  probably 
be  considered  rather  as  philosophers  of  the  scholastic  i^e  than  school- 
men; Aquinas  is  the  moot  dear,  sober,  and  practical  of  school  philo- 
sophers; Scotus,  from  ^fualities  not  of  tto  same  nature,  most  perfectly 
represents  the  genius  and  character  of  that  philosophy ;  and  Occam  was 
llie  reformer  who  undermined  its  foundations,  and  prepared  the  way  for 
its  destruction. 

.  The  arrival  €ff  the  Grecian  refugees  in  Italy,  being  the  most  memorable 
event  which  distinguishes  any  moment  in  the  early  progress  of  modem 
literature,  has  been  commonly  considered  as  the  era  of  the  revival  of 
letters :  and  the  expression  may  be  justifiable,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
previous  preparation  of  Italy  for  claflsical  learning ;  the  men  of  genius 
who  had,  before  that  period,  cultivated  most  modern  languages ;  the  supe- 
rior efficacy  of  printing ;  the  Reformation ;  and  probably  the  discovery  of 
America ;  and  if  we  suso  hesitate,  whether  the  preservation  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  education  of  western  students  m  her  schools,  inight  not 
have  contributed  to  quicken  the  literary  progress  of  Europe  as  much  as 
the  destruction  and  emigration  which  actually  occurred.  Certainly,  if  the 
Greek  empire  had  been  saved,  it  might  have  been  as  speciously  argued, 
that  we  owed  our  literature  to  the  salvation  of  that  great  school  and 
repository  of  learning,  as  it  has  been  asserted  for  the  last  three  centuries, 
that  the  cultivation  of  letters  in  the  West  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  flight  of 
Grecian  exiles  into  Italy.  But,  however  that  may  be^  the  revival  of 
letters  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 

Literature,  which  lies  much  near^  to  the  feelings  of  mankind  than 
science,  has  the  most  important  effect  on  the  sentiments  with  which  the 
sciences  are  regarded,  the  activity  with  which  they  are  pursued,  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  cultivated.  It  is  the  instrument,  in  particular,  by 
which  ethical  science  is  generally  diffused.  As  the  useful  arts  maintain 
the  general  honour  of  physical  knowledge,  so  polite  letters  allure  the 
world  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sciences  of  Morals  and  of  Mind. 
Wherever  the  agreeable  vehicle  of  literature  does  not  convey  their  doc- 
trines to  the  public,  they  remain  the  occupation  of  a  few  recluses  in  the 
schools,  with  no  root  in  the  general  feelings,  and  liable  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  dispersion  of  a  handful  of  doctors,  and  the  destruction  of  their 
unlamented  seminaries.  Nor  is  this  all.  Polite  literature  is  not  only  the  true 
guardian  of  the  moral  sciences,  and  the  sole  instrument  of  spreading  their 
benefits  among  men,  but  it  becomes,  from  these  yery  circumstances,  the 
regulator  of  their  cultivation  and  their  progress.  As  long  as  tliey  are  con- 
fined to  a  small  number  of  men  in  scholastic  retirements,  there  is  no  restraint 
upon  their  natural  proneness  to  degenerate  either  into  yerbal  subtleties  or 
into  showy  dreams.  It  is  peculiar  to  these  vices,  that,  having  no  bound- 
aries prescribed  by  reason,  their  course  may  be  prolonged  for  ever.  As 
long  as  speculation  remained  in  the  schools,  all  its  followers  were  divided 
into  mere  dialecticians  or  mystical  visionaries,  both  alike  unmindful  of 
the  real  world,  and  disregarded  by  its  inhabitants.  The  revival  of 
literature  produced  a  revolution  at  once  in  the  state  of  society  and  in 
the  mode  of  philosophising.  It  attracted  readers  from  the  common  ranks 
of  society,  who  were  gradually  led  on  from  eloquence  and  poetry  to 
morals  and  philosophy.  Philosophers  and  moralists,  afler  an  interval  of 
almost  a  thousand  years,  during  which  they  had  spoken  only  to  each 
other,  once  more  discovered  that  they  might  address  the  great  body  of 
mankind  with  the  hope  of  fame  and  of  useAilness.    Intercourse  with  this 
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great  public  supplied  new  materials  and  imposed  new  restraints.  The 
feelings,  the  common  sense,  the  ordinary  afikirs  of  men,  presented  them- 
selves again  to  the  moralist. 

Philosophers,  compelled  to  qpeak  in  terms  intelligible  and  agreeable  to 
their  new  hearers,  were  cotoelled  to  abandon  the  language  of  the 
scholastic  age,  and  to  adapt  both  the  object  of  their  enquiries,  and  their 
manner  of  reasoning,  to  the  general  understanding  and  sentiments* 
Literature  led  out  Philosophy  from  the  schools,  enabled  her  to  teach 
and  to  serve  mankind,  ana  recalled  her  to  experience  and  utility,  from 
thorny  distinctions  and  splendid  visions.  Then  philosophers  began  to 
write  in  the  modem  languages.  Before  that  period,  little  prose  had 
been  written  in  any  of  them,  except  Chronicles  or  Romances.  Boccacio 
had,  indeed,  acquired  a  classical  rank  by  compositions  of  the  latter  kind ; 
and  historical  genius  had  risen  in  Froissart  and  Comines  to  a  height 
which  has  not  been  equalled  among  the  same  nation  in  times  of  greater 
refinement.  But  Latin  was  still  the  language  in  which  all  those  subjects 
were  treated,  then  deemed  of  higher  dignity,  which  occupied  the  life  of 
-'f''^  the  learned  by  profession.  In  general,  this  system  continued  till  it  was 
-  jf.:'  ^totally  subverted  by  the  Reformation,  which,  by  the  emplojrment  of  the 
'•,  '  '.^  living  languages  in  public  worship,  gave  them  a  dignity  unknown  before ; 
.  and,  by  the  versions  of  the  Bible,  and  the  practice  of  preaching  and 
writing  on  theology  and  morals  in  the  common  tongues,  did  more  for 
polishing  modern  Hterature,  for  diffusing  knowledge,  and  for  improving 
morality,  than  all  the  other  events  and  discoveries  of  that  active  age. 

Among  the  first  writers  who  took  a  part  in  this  Revolution,  was  Sir 
Thomas  Morew  His  short  historical  narrative  is  in  this  respect  remark<« 
able.  He,  too,  is  the  first  person  named  amon^  us  who  seems  to  have 
acquired  part  of  his  importance  by  public  speaking.  His  controversial 
tracts,  in  other  respects  compositions  of  great  curiosity,  must  be  considered 
as  the  offspring  of  the  Reformation.  In  speaking  of  the  English  language, 
as  fit  for  translating  the  Bible,  he  uses  terms  of  honour  towards  it,  which 
would  not  have  been  applied  to  any  vulgar  tongue  before  learning  had 
left  the  schools.  <^  For  as  for  that  our  tonge  is  called  barbarouse,  is  but  a^ 
fantasye.  For  so  is,  as  every  lemed  man  knoweth,  every  straunge  language 
to  other.  And  if  they  wolde  calf  it  barayne  of  wordes,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  it  is  plenteouse  enoughe  to  express  our  myndes  in  any  thinge  where* 
of  one  man  hath  used  to  speke  with  another.**  * 

Machiavel  is  the  first  still  celebrated  writer  who  discussed  grave  ques^ 
tions  in  a  modem  language.  This  peculiarity  is  the  more  worthy  of 
notice,  because  he  was  not  excited  by  the  powerful  stimulant  of  the 
Reformation.  That  event  was  probably  regarded  by  him  as  a  disturb- 
ance  in  a  barbarous  country,  produced  by  the  novelties  of  a  vulgar  monk,, 
unworthy  of  the  notice  of^^a  man  wholly  occupied  by  the  affairs  of  Flo« 
rence,  and  the  hope  of  expelline  strangers  from  Italy ;  and  having  reached, 
at  the  appearance  of  LuUier,  the  last  unhappy  period  of  his  agitated  life. 
The  justness  of  the  discriminating  praise  bestowed  on  this  famous  writer, 
in  the  following  beautiful  passage,  will  be  acknowledged  by  every  reader 
of  his  works ;  and  the  observation  required  by  the  censure,  will  be  rather 
for  explanation  than  dispute :  — 

"  No  writer,  certainly,  either  in  ancient  or  in  modem  times,  has  ever  united^ 
in  a  more  remarkable  degree,  a  greater  variety  of  the  most  dissimilar  and 

*  A  Dialogue  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Knight,  touching  the  pestilent  Sect  of  Lu"> 
ther  and  TIndal,  iii.  16,    London,  1530. 
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teemin^Iv  the  most  discordant  gifbi  and  attainments;  —  a  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  all  those  arts  of  dissimulation  and  intrimte,  which,  in  the  petty  cahincta 
of  Ital),  were  then  univeraally  confounded  with  [loTi  I  leal  windolu;  —  on  iinoginntion 
familiarised  to  the  cool  contemplation  of  whatever  is  perfidious  or  atrocioua  in  the 
history  of  conspirators  and  of  ijrants ;  —  comlMDed  with  a  graphical  skill  in  hold- 
ing up  to  laughter  the  comparatively  hnnnleas  Iblliee  of  ordinary  life.  Hit  dra- 
matic humour  has  been  often  compared  to  that  of  Mulicrc;  but  it  resembles  it 
rather  in  comic  force,  than  in  benevolent  gaiety,  or  in  chastened  morality.  Such 
at  it  is,  however,  it  forms  on  extraordinary  contrast  to  that  sirenelh  of  intcllecttioi 
character,  which,  in  one  page,  reminds  ua  of  the  deep  sense  of  iWitUB,  and  in  the 
next,  of  the  dark  and  infernal  policy  of  C»sar  Borgia.  To  all  this  must  be  super- 
added a  purity  of  taste,  which  has  enabled  him,  a-i  an  historian,  to  HtoI  the  severe 
simplicity  of  the  Gre^iian  mOEters;  and  a  sagacity  In  combming  historical  facts, 
which  was  afterwards  to  afford  lights  (o  the  achool  of  Montesquieu. 

"  Eoiinent,  however,  as  the  talents  of  Machiavei  unquestionably  were,  tie  can- 
not be  numbered  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  In  none  of  his  wrilinj^  does 
lie  exhibit  any  marks  of  that  lively  sympathy  with  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race, 
or  of  that  warm  Kcal  for  the  interests  of  truth  and  justice,  without  the  guidance  of 
wliich  the  highest  mental  endowments,  when  applied  to  moral  or  to  political  re- 
searches, are  in  perpetual  danger  of  mistaking  their  way.  What  is  still  more  re- 
maricable,  he  seems  to  have  b^  altogether  blind  to  the  mighty  changes  ui  human 
afiairs,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  invention  of  printing,  were  about  to 
result  from  the  prepress  of  reason  and  the  diSii&ion  of  knowlcdnr.  Through  the 
whole  of  his  Prince  (the  most  noted  as  well  asoneof  the  latest  of  his  publications) 
he  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that  the  sovereign  has  no  other  object  in  govern- 
ing but  his  own  advantage;  the  very  circumstance  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
Anstotle,  consiitutes  the  essence  of  the  worst  species  of  tyranny.  He  assnmen 
also  the  possibility  of  retaining  mankind  in  perpetual  bontlage  hy  the  old  policy  of 
the  Hoabie  doctrine;  or.  In  other  words,  by  enlightening  the  few,  and  hoodwinking 
the  many; — a  policy  less  or  more  practised  by  statesmen  inall  ages  and  countries; 
but  which  (wherever  the  freedom  of  the  press  U  respected)  cannot  foil,  by  the 
insult  it  oflcrs  to  the  discernment  of  the  nmltitudc,  to  increase  the  insecurity 
of  those  who  have  the  weakness  to  employ  it.  It  has  been  contended,  indeed,  by 
gome  of  Machiavel's  apologists,  that  his  real  object  in  unfolding  and  systematizing 
the  mysteries  of  King-trafl,  was  to  point  out  indirectly  to  the  govcmiHi  the  means 
by  which  the  encroachments  of  their  rulers  might  be  most  eflectually  resisted;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  satirise,  under  the  ironical  mask  of  loyal  and  courtly  admo- 
nition, the  charBcteristieBl  vices  of  princes.  But,  although  this  hypothesis  has  Been 
sanctioned  by  several  distineuished  names,  and  derives  some  verisimilitude  from 
various  incidents  in  the  author's  life,  it  will  be  found,  on  exambation,  quite  un- 
tenable; and  accordingly  it  is  now,  1  believe,  very  generally  rejected.  Une  thing 
is  certain,  that  if  such  were  actnall}'  Machiavel's  views,  they  were  much  too  refined 
for  the  capacity  of  his  royal  pupils.  By  many  of  these  his  book  has  been  adopted 
as  a  manual  for  daily  use;  but  I  have  never  heanl  of  a  single  instance  in  which  it 
has  been  n;^arded  by  this  class  of  student?!  as  a  disguised  pon^ric  upon  liberty 
and  virtue.  The  question  concerning  the  motlvei  of  the  author  is  surely  of  little 
moment,  when  experience  has  cnabl^  us  to  pronounce  so  decidedly  on  the  prac- 
tical fjecti  of  his  precepts, 

"  '  About  the  period  of  the  Reformation,'  sajs  Condorcet,  '  the  principles  of 
religious  Hachiaveliam  had  became  the  oiJif  creed  of  princes,  of  ministers,  and  of 
pontiff;  and  the  same  opinions  had  contributed  to  corrupt  philosophy.  What 
code,  indeed,  of  morals,'  he  adds,  '  was  to  be  expected  from  a  system  of  which 
one  of  the  principles  is, — that  it  is  necessary  to  support  the  morality  of  the  people 
by  Ikisc  pretences, — and  that  men  of  enlightened  mmds  have  a  right  to  retain  others 
in  the  chains  from  which  they  have  themselves  contrived  to  escape  V  The  fact  b, 
perhaps,  stated  in  terms  somewhat  too  unqualified ;  but  there  are  the  best  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  exceptions  were  few,  when  compored  with  Ihe  general 
proposition. 

"  The  consequences  of  the  prevalence  of  such  a  creed  among  the  rtders  of  man- 
kind were  such  hh  mighi  be  expected.  '  Infamous  crimes,  assassinations,  and  poi- 
sonines  (says  a  Frencti  hbtorionj,  prevailed  more  than  ever.    They  were  thoufjht 
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to  be  the  growth  of  Italy,  where  the  rage  and  weakness  of  the  oppoiite  factioiia 
conspired  to  multiply  them.  Morality  gradually  disappeared,  and  with  it  all  secu* 
rity  m  the  intercourse  of  life.  The  first  principles  ot  duty  were  obliterated  by  the 
joint  influence  of  atheism  and  of  superstition.* 

"  And  here  may  I  be  permitted  to  caution  my  readers  against  the  common  errof 
of  confounding  the  double  doctrine  of  Machiavelian  politicians,  with  the  bene- 
volent reverence  for  established  opinions,  manifested  in  the  noted  maxim  of  Fon- 
tencUe, — *'  that  a  wise  man,  even  when  his  hand  was  full  of  truths,  would  often 
content  himself  with  opening  his  little  finger  ?'  Of  the  advocates  for  the  former 
it  may  be  justly  said,  that '  Uiey  love  darkness  rather  than  h^t^becaus0tkrirdtedi 
are  evil;*  well  knowing  (if  I  may  borrow  the  words  of  Bacon), '  that  the  open 
daylight  doth  not  show  the  masks  and  mummeries,  and  triumphs  of  the  world, 
half  so  stately  as  candlelight.'  The  philosopher,  on  the  other  hand,  who  b  duly 
impressed  with  the  latter,  may  be  compareu  to  the  oculist,  who,  after  removing 
the  cataract  of  his  patient,  prepares  the  still  irritable  eye,  bv  the  glimmering  dawa 
of  a  darkened  apartment,  for  enjoying  in  safety  the  light  ot  day. 

"  Machiavel  is  well  known  to  have  been,  at  bottom,  no  firiend  to  the  priesthood  | 
and  his  character  has  been  stigmatised  by  many  of  the  order  with  the  most  op- 
probrious epithets.  It  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  to  hit  maxims  the  roy«l 
defenders  ot  the  Catholic  faith  have  been  indebted  for  the  spirit  of  that  policy 
which  they  have  uniformly  opposed  to  the  innovations  of  the  Reformers.  The 
Prince  was  a  fiivourite  book  ot  the  Emperor  Charies  V. ;  and  was  odled  the  BihU 
of  Catharine  of  Medicis.  At  the  court  of  the  latter,  while  Regent  of  France^ 
those  who  approached  her  are  said  to  have  professed  openly  its  most  atrocious 
maxims ;  particularly  that  which  recommends  to  sovereigns  not  to  commit  crimes 
by  halves.  The  Italian  cardinals,  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  secret  in* 
stigators  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  were  bred  in  the  same  school. 

**  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Hume,  that '  there  is  scarcely  any  maxim  in  the  Prince 
which  subsequent  experience  has  not  entirely  refuted.'  — '  Machiavel,'  says  the 
same  writer,  '  was  certainly  a  great  genius ;  but  having  confined  hb  study  to  the 
furious  and  tyrannical  governments  of  ancient  times,  or  to  the  little  disorderly 

Erinci|)alities  of  Italy,  hb  reasonings,  eapecially'upon  monarchical  governments, 
ave  been  found  extremely  defective.  The  errors  of  thb  politician  proceeded,  in 
a  great  measure,  from  his  having  lived  in  too  early  an  age  of  the  world  to  be  « 
goKKljudge  of  political  truth.' 

**  To  these  very  judicious  remarks,  it  may  be  added,  that  the  bent  of  Blachiavel's 
mind  seems  to  have  dbposed  him  much  more  strongly  to  combine  and  to  generalise 
hb  historical  reading,  than  to  remount  to  the  first  principles  of  politick  science^ 
in  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  in  the  immutable  truths  of  morality. 
His  conclusions  accordingly,  ingenious  and  refined  as  they  commonly  are,  amount 
to  little  more  (with  a  few  very  splendid  exceptions)  than  empirical  results  firom 
the  events  of  past  a^.  To  the  student  of^  ancient  bbtory  they  may  be  ofVeo 
both  interesdng  and  instructive ;  but  to  the  modem  politician,  the  most  important 
lesson  they  aflord  b,  the  danger,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  world,  of 
trusting  to  such  results,  as  maxims  of  universal  application,  or  of  permanent 
utility. 

"  The  progress  of  political  philosophy,  and,  along  with  it,  of  morality  and  good 
order,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  since  the  period  of  which  I  am  now  speaking, 
forms  so  pleasing  a  comment  on  the  profligate  and  shortsighted  policy  of  Machiavd, 
that  I  cannot  help  pausing  for  a  moment  to  remark  the  net.  In  statih^  it,  I  shall 
avail  myself  of  the  words  of  the  same  profound  writer,  whose  strictures  on  - 
Machiavel's  Prince  I  had  already  occasion  to  quote.  *  Though  all  kinds  of 
government,'  says  Mr.  Hume,  '  be  improved  in  modem  times,  yet  monarchical 
government  seems  to  have  made  the  greatest  advances  towards  perfection.  It 
may  now  be  affirmed  of  civilised  monarchies,  what  was  formerly  said  of  republics 
alone,  that  they  are  a  government  of  laws,  not  of  men.  They  are  found  suscep- 
tible of  order,  method,  and  constancy,  to  a  surprising  decree.  Property  is  there 
secure,  industry  encouraged,  the  arts  flourish,  and  the  pnnce  lives  secure  among 
hb  8ul]jects,like  a  father  among  hb  children.  There  are,  perhaps,  and  have  been 
for  two  centuries,  near  two  hundred  absolute  princes,  great  and  small,  in  Europe ; 
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and,  allowing  twenty  years  lo  each  reign,  we  may  suppose!  that  there  have  been, 
in  the  whole,  two  thousand  monarchs,  or  li/ranli,  as  the  Ureeks  would  have  called 
them.  Yet  of  these  there  has  hoi  heen  one,  not  even  Pliilip  H.  of  Spain,  so 
bad  as  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  or  Domitiun,  who  were  four  b  twelve  among  the 
Boman  emperors.' 

"  For  this  very  remarkable  ^t  it  seems  difficult  to  assign  any  cause  equal  to 
the  effect,  but  the  increased  difTusion  of  knowledge  (imper^t,  alas !  as  this  dif- 
fiision  still  is)  by  means  of  the  press ;  which,  while  it  has  raised,  in  free  elates,  a 
growing  bulwark  against  the  oppression  of  rulers,  in  the  light  and  spirit  of  the 
people,  has,  even  under  the  most  absolute  govemmenis,  had  a  powerful  influence 
— by  teachine  princes  to  rt^d  the  wealth  and  prosperity  and  mstruction  of  their 
subjects  as  the  firmest  basis  of  their  grandeur — in  directing  their  utteiilion  to 
olgects  of  national  and  permanent  utility.  How  encouraging  the  prospect  thus 
opened  of  the  future  history  of  the  world  I  And  what  a  motive  to  animate  the 
amhition  of  those  who,  in  the  solitude  of  the  closet,  aspire  to  bequeath  their  cun- 
tributions,  how  slender  soever,  to  the  progressive  mass  of  human  improvement 
and  happiness!"     Pp.  32—37. 

Hod  the  above  passage  of  the  text  of  this  discourse  appeared  to  us 
precisely  to  coireBpond  to  tlie  valuable  note  on  the  same  subject,  we 
should  have  willingly  abstained  frotn  any  part  in  the  eternal  dispute 
concerning  tlie  object  of  Machiovel  in  the  composition  of  "  The  Prince." 
To  the  doctrine  of  the  note  we  have  little  to  object;  but  that  the  extract 
from  M.  SUmoTuii,  though  in  the  main  just,  has  not  all  the  usual  clear- 
ness of  that  justly  celebrated  writer.  "  Ihe  Prince"  is  an  account  of  the 
means  by  which  tyrannical  power  is  to  be  acquired  and  preserved.  It  is 
a  theory  of  that  class  of  phenomena  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  is 
essential  to  its  purpose,  therefore,  that  it  should  contaui  an  enumeration 
and  exposition  of  tyrannical  arts :  and,  on  that  account,  it  may  be  viewed 
and  used  as  a  manual  of  such  arte,  A  philosophical  treatise  on  poisons 
would,  in  like  manner,  determine  the  quantity  of  each  poisonous  substance 
capable  of  producing  death  —  the  circumstances  favourable  or  adverse  to 
its  operation  —  and  every  other  information  essential  to  the  purpose  of 
the  poisoner,  though  not  intended  for  his  use.  But  it  is  alsn  plain,  that 
Ihe  calm  statement  of  tyrannical  arts  is  the  bitterest  of  all  satires  against 
them.  "  The  Prince "  must  therefore  have  had  this  double  aspect, 
though  neither  of  the  objects  which  they  seem  to  indicate  had  been 
actually  in  the  coittemplation  of  the  author.  It  may  not  be  the  object  of 
the  chemist  to  I«ach  the  means  of  exhibiting  antidotes,  any  more  than  of 
administering  poisons ;  but  his  readers  may  employ  his  discoveries  for 
both  objects.  Aristotle  *  bad  long  before  given  a  similar  theory  of  ty- 
ranny, without  the  suspicion  of  an  immoral  intention :  nor  was  it  any 
novelty  in  more  recent  times,  among  those  who  must  have  been  the  first 
teachers  of  Machiavel.  The  schoolmen  followed  the  footsteps  of  Aris- 
totle too  closely  to  omit  so  striking  a  passage ;  and  Aquinas  explains  it, 
in  his  commentary,  like  the  rest,  in  the  unsuspecting  simplicity  of  bis 
heart.  To  us  accordingly,  we  confess,  the  plan  of  Machiavel  seems,  like 
those  of  former  writers,  to  have  been  purely  scientific :  and  so  Lord 
Bacon  seems  to  have  understood  him,  where  he  thanks  him  for  an  ex* 

Esition  of  immoral  policy.     In  that  singular  passage,  where  Lord  Bacon 
j%  down  the  theory  of  the  advancement  of  fortune,  (which,  when  com- 
pared with  his  life,  BO  well  illustrates  the  fitness  of  his  understandnig, 

"  Arist.  Politic.  Lib.  V.  c,  iii.  In  reading  this  chipter,  it  must  not  be  forgoiien, 
that  by  *■  Tyrant"  Aristotle  means  a  single  person  possessing  Bhsotutc  [lowcr; 
usually  among  the  Greeks,  olitaineJ  by  means  so  had,  as,  even  in  his  liine,  to  have 
given  to  the  word  a  ghadc  of  its  modern  sense. 
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and  the  unfitness  of  his  character  for  the  affairs  of  the  world,)  he  justifies 
his  application  of  learning  to  such  a  subject,  on  a  principle  which  extends 
to  <<  The  Prince  ; "  —  ''  mat  there  be  not  any  thing  in  being  or  action  which 
should  not  be  drawn  a^nd  collected  into  contemplation  and  ehctrine" 

Great  defects  of  character,  we  readily  admit,  are  manifested  by  the 
writings  of  Machiavel.  But  if  a  man  of  so  powerful  a  genius  had  shown 
a  nature  utterly  depraved,  it  would  have  been  a  painful,  and  perhaps 
single,  exception  from  the  laws  of  human  nature ;  and  no  depravity  can 
be  conceived  greater  than  a  deliberate  intention  to  teteh  perfidy  and 
cruelty.  That  a  man  who  was  a  warm  lover  of  his  country,  who  bore 
cruel  sufferings  for  her  liberty,  and  who  was  beloved  by  the  best  of  his 
countrymen*,  should  fall  into  such  unparalleled  wickedness,  may  be 
considered  as  wholly  incredible.  No  such  depravity  is  consistent  with 
the  composition  of  the  history  of  Florence.  It  is  only  by  exciting  moral 
sentiment,  that  the  narrative  of  human  actions  can  be  rendered  interest- 
ing. Divested  of  morality,  they  lose  their  whole  dignity,  and  all  their 
power  over  feeling.  History  would  be  thrown  aside  as  disgusting,  if  it 
did  not  inspire  the  reader  with  pity  for  the  suffferer, — with  anger  against 
the  oppressor,  —  with  anxiety  for  the  triumph  of  right ;  —  to  say  nothing 
of  the  admiration  for  genius,  and  valour,  and  energy,  which,  though  it 
disturbs  the  justice  of  our  historical  judgments,  partakes  also  of  a  moral 
nature.  The  author  of  '*  Tlie  Prince,"  according  to  the  common  notion 
of  its  intention,  could  never  have  inspired  these  sentiments,  of  which  he 
must  have  utterly  emptied  his  own  heart.  To  possess  the  power,  how- 
ever, of  contemplating  tyranny  with  scientific  coldness,  and  of  rendering 
it  the  mere  subject  of  theory,  must  be  owned  to  indicate  a  defect  of 
moral  sensibility.  The  happier  nature,  or  fortune  of  Aristotle,  prompts 
him  to  manifest  distinctly  his  detestation  of  the  flagitious  policy  which 
he  reduces  to  its  principles. 

As  another  subject  of  regret,  not  as  an  excuse  for  Machiavel,  a  dis- 
tant approach  to  the  same  defect  may  be  observed  in  Lord  Bacon's 
''  History  of  Henry  the  Seventh ; "  where  we  certainly  find  too  little  re- 
prehension of  falsehood  and  extortion,  —  toa  cool  a  display  of  the  expe- 
dients of  cunning,  sometimes  dignified  by  the  name  of  wisdom,  —  and 
throughout^  perhaps,  too  systematic  a  character  given  to  the  measures  of 
that  monarch,  in  order  to  exemplify,  in  him,  a  perfect  model  of  king- 
craft; pursuing  safety  and  power  by  any  means;  acting  well  in  quiet 
times,  because  it  was  most  expedient,  —  but  not  restrained  from  con- 
venient crimes.  This  history  would  have  been  as  delightful  as  it  is  ad- 
mirable, if  he  had  felt  the  difference  between  wisdom  and  cunning  as 
warmly  in  that  work  as  he  has  discerned  it  clearly  in  his  philosophy. 
Many  historical  speculators  have,  indeed,  incurred  some  part  of  this  fault. 
Enamoured  of  their  own  solution  of  the  seeming  contradictions  of  a 
character,  they  become  indulgent  to  the  character  itself;  and,  when  they 
have  explained  its  vices,  are  disposed,  unconsciously,  to  write  as  if  they 
had  excused  them.  A  writer  who  has  made  a  successful  exertion  to 
render  an  intricate  character  intelligible,  who  has  brouffht  his  mind  to  so 
singular  an  attempt  as  a  theory  of  villany,  and  has  silenced  his  repug- 


♦  Among  other  proofs  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  those  who  knew 
his  character,  we  may  refer  to  the  aff*ectionate  letters  of  Guicciardini,  who,  how- 
ever independent  his  own  opinions  were,  became,  by  his  employment  under  the 
popes  of  the  house  of  Medici,  the  supporter  of  their  authority,  and,  consequently! 
a  political  opponent  of  B^duavel,  the  most  zealous  of  the  Kcpublicansi 
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nance  and  indignation  BufHciently  lor  the  purposes  of  rational  cxamiii' 
Btion,  naturally  exults  in  his  victory  over  go  many  difficulties,  delights  in 
contemplating  the  creations  of  his  own  ingenuity,  and  the  order  which 
he  seems  to  have  introduced  into  the  chaos  of  malignant  paseions  ;  and 
may  at  length  view  his  work  with  that  complacency  which  diffuses  clear- 
ness and  calmness  over  the  language  in  which  lie  communicates  his 
imagined  discaveries. 

It  should  also  be  remembered,  that  Machiavcl  lived  in  nn  age  where 
the  events  of  every  day  must  have  blunted  his  moral  feelings,  and  wearied 
out  his  indignation.  As  wc  acquit  the  intention  of  the  writer,  his  work 
becomes  a  weightier  evidence  of  the  depravity  which  surrounded  him. 
In  this  state  of  things,  after  the  tinal  disappointment  of  all  his  hopes, 
wlien  Florence  was  subjected  to  tyrants,  and  Italy  under  the  yoke  of 
foreigners  ;  having  undergone  torture  for  the  freedom  of  his  country,  and 
doomed  to  beggary  in  his  old  age,  after  a  life  of  public  service;  it  is  not 
absolutely  unnatural  that  he  should  resolve  to  compose  a  theory  of  the 
tyranny  under  which  he  fell,  and  that  he  should  manifest  his  indignation 
against  the  cowardly  slaves  who  had  yielded  to  it,  by  a  stern  and  cold 
description  of  its  maxims.  Full  of  disgust  and  loathing  for  men  who,  by 
submission  to  despotism,  had  betrayed  the  cause  of  human  nature,  he 
seemed  to  take  revenge  on  their  baseness,  by  a  determination  to  philoso- 

fhise,  with  a  sort  of  savage  indifference,  on  the  crimes  of  their  tyrants, 
[is  last  chapter,  in  which  he  seems  once  more  to  breathe  a  free  air,  has 
a  character  totally  different  from  all  the  preceding.  His  exhortation  to 
the  Medici  to  deliver  Italy  from  foreigners  again  speaks  his  ancient  feel- 
ings. Perhaps  he  might  have  thought  it  possible  to  pardon  any  means 
employed  by  an  Italian  usurper  to  expel  the  foreign  masters  of  his  coun- 
try. This  ray  of  liope  might  have  supported  him  in  delineating  the 
means  of  usurpation,  by  which  he  might  have  some  faint  expectation  that 
he  might  entice  the  usurper  to  become  a  deliverer.  Knowing  that  the 
native  governments  were  too  base  to  defend  Italy,  and  that  all  others 
were  leagued  to  enslave  her,  he  might,  in  his  despair  of  all  legitimate 
rulers,  have  hoped  something  for  independence,  and  perhaps  at  last  even 
for  liberty,  from  the  enei^  and  genius  of  an  illustrious  tjrant.  From 
Petrarch,  with  whose  pathetic  verses  he  concludes,  to  Alfieri,  the  national 
feeling  of  Italy  seems  to  have  taken  refuge  in  the  minds  of  her  writers. 
They  write  more  tenderly  of  their  country  as  it  is  more  basely  abandoned 
by  their  countrymen.  Nowhere  has  so  much  been  well  said,  or  so  little 
'wbly  dune.  While  we  blame  the  character  of  the  nation,  or  lament  the 
fortune  which  in  some  measure  produced  it,  we  must,  in  equity,  excuse 
some  irregularities  in  the  indignation  of  men  of  genius,  when  they  see 
the  ingenious  inhabitants  of  their  beautiful  and  renowned  country  (now 
apparently  for  ever)  robbed  of  that  independence  which  is  enjoyed  by 
obscure  and  barbarous  communities. 

It  is  a  just  and  reiined  observation  of  Mr.  Hume,  that  the  mere  theory 
of  Machiavcl  was  perverted  (to  wave  the  more  important  consideration 
of  morality)  by  the  atrocities  which,  among  the  Italians,  then  passed 
under  the  name  of  policy.  The  number  of  men  who  took  a  part  in  po- 
litical measures  in  the  republican  governments  of  Italy,  spread  the  taint 
of  this  pretended  policy  farther,  and  made  it  a  more  national  quality  than 
in  the  Transalpine  monarchies.  But  neither  the  civil  wars  of  France 
and  England,  nor  the  administration  of  Henry  tlie  Seventh,  Ferdinand, 
and  I.ouis  tlie  Eleventh  (to  say  nothing  of  the  succeeding  religious  wars), 
will  allow  us  to  consider  it  as  peculiarly  Italian.     It  arose  from  the  cir- 
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cumstances  of  Europe  in  those  tunes.  In  every  age  in  which  contests 
are  long  maintained  by  chiefs  too  strong,  or  bodies  of  men  too  numerous 
for  the  ordinary  control  of  law,  for  power,  or  privileges,  or  possessions* 
or  opinions  to  which  they  are  ardently  attached,  the  passions  excited  by 
such  interests,  heated  by  sympathy,  and  inflamed  to  madness  by  resiitr 
ance,  soon  throw  off  moral  restraint  in  the  treatment  of  enemies.  Re- 
taliation, which  deters  individuals,  provokes  multitudes  to  new  cruelty ; 
and  the  atrocities  which  originated  in  the  rage  of  ambition  and  fanaticismy 
are  at  length  thought  necessary  for  safety.  Each  par^^i^opts  th«  cruel- 
ties of  the  enemy,  as  we  now  adopt  a  new  discovery  tn  the  art  of  war. 
Men  become  savage  in  their  own  defence.  The  craft  and  violence 
thought  necessary  for  existence  are  admitted  into  the  established  policy 
of  such  deplorable  times. 

But  though  this  be  the  tendency  of  such  circumstances  in  all  times,  it  must 
be  owned  that  these  evils  prevail  among  different  nations,  and  in  different 
ages,  in  a  very  unequal  degree.  Some  part  of  these  differences  may  depend 
on  national  peculiarities,  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained.  But,  in 
the  greater  part  of  them,  experience  is  striking  and  uniform.  Civil  wars 
are  comparatively  regular  and  humane,  under  circumstances  that  may 
be  pretty  exactly  defined ;  — among  nations  long  accustomed  to  popubMr 
government,  to  free  speakers  and  free  writers;  familiar  witli  all  the 
boldness  and  turbulence  of  numerous  assemblies ;  not  afraid  of  examin- 
ing any  matter  human  or  divine ;  where  great  numbers  take  an  interest 
in  the  conduct  of  their  superiors  of  every  sort,  watch  it,  and  oflen  cen- 
sure it;  where  there  is  a  public,  and  where  that  public  boldly  utters  de- 
cisive opinions  ;  where  no  impassable  lines  of  demarcation  destine  the 
lower  classes  to  eternal  servitude,  and  the  higher  to  envy  and  hatred 
and  deep  curses  from  their  inferiors;  where  the  administratjon  o€  law 
is  so  purified  by  the  participation  and  eye  of  the  public,  as  to  become 
a  grand  school  of  humanity  and  justice ;  and  where,  as  the  conseauenoe 
of  all,  there  is  a  general  diffusion  o£  the  comforts  of  life,  a  general  culti« 
vation  of  reason,  and  a  widely  diffused  feeling  of  equality  and  moral 
pride.  The  species  seems  to  become  gentler  as  the  galling  curbs  are 
gradually  dbused.  Quiet,  or  at  least  mild  disorder,  b  promoted  by  the 
absence  of  all  the  expedients  once  thoueht  essential  to  preservet  ran- 
quillity.  —  Compare  Asia  with  Europe  :  the  extreme  is  there  seen.  But 
if  all  the  intermediate  degrees  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  civil 
wars  are  milder,  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  body  of  the  people 
in  importance  and  weUbeing.  Compare  the  civil  wars  of  the  two  RoM* 
with  those  under  Charles  the  First.  Compare  these  asain  with  thejiu* 
manity  and  wisdom  of  the  Revolution  of  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight.  Examine  the  civil  war  which  led  to  the  American  Revolution. 
We  there  see  anarchy  without  confusion,  and  governments  abolished 
and  established  without  spilling  a  drop  of  blood.  Even  the  progress  of 
civilisation,  when  unattended  by  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty,  produces 
many  of  the  same  effects.  When  Mr.  Hume  wrote  the  excellent  ob- 
servations quoted  by  Mr.  Stewart,  Europe  had  for  more  than  a  century 
been  exempt  from  those  general  convulsions  which  try  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  nations,  and  ascertain  their  progress  towards  a  more  civilised 
mind.  We  have  since  been  visited  by  one  of  the  most  tremendous  of 
these  tempests.  Our  minds  are  yet  filled  with  the  dreadful  calamities, 
and  the  ambiguous  and  precarious  benefits  which  have  sprung  from  it. 
The  contemporaries  of  such  terrific  scenes  are  seldom  in  a  temper  to 
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contemplate  them  calmly.'  And  yet,  tliougli  the  eveota  of  this  age 
disappointed  the  expectations  of  Bunguine  benevolence  concerning  the 
state  of  civilisation  in  Europe,  dispassionate  posterity  will  probably  de- 
cide that  it  lues  flood  the  test  of  general  commotions,  and  proved  its  pro- 
tfesB  by  their  comparative  mildness.  One  period  of  frenzy  was,  indeed, 
norribly  distinguished,  perhaps  beyond  any  equal  time  in  history,  by  po- 
pular  massacres  and  judicial  murders,  among  a  people  peculiarly  suscep- 
tible of  a  momentary  fanaticism.  It  was  followed  by  a  war  in  whicli  one 
party  con tende4^  for  universal  dominion,  and  all  the  rest  struggled  for 
existence.     But  how  soon  did  the  ancient  laws  of  war  between   Eu- 


"  The  Fourth  Book  of  Sir  T.  More's  IKalogue,  quoted  above,  contains  curious 
initances  of  the  nature  of  such  conCeniporary  judgiucnCs,  [o  which  the  admiraUle 
character  of  that  great  man  gives  u  pcculiiir  iinporlunce.  He  was  so  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  horrors  of  the  revolt  of  the  Saxon  pieasaniG,  that  he  considers  the 
LiitherBnn  as  necessarily  anarchists  and  rebels,  who  think  "  aUrule  and  aiUhorili/e 
only  Ufranny,  Now,  was  thys  doctrine  in  Almnjueof  the  comen  uplandish  people 
so  plesauntly  harde  that  it  blinded  them,^ — and  there  BBthcred  tficni  togeiher  a 
boisterous  company  of  that  unhappy  sect,  and  first  rebelled  against  an  abbot,  and 
after  agnitist  a  byahon ;  wherewylh  the  temporul  lords  bad  good  game  and  sport, 
—  tyll  those  uplandish  Lutherans  set  also  upon  the  temporal  lords,  and  then 
they  slew  upon  the  point  of  LXX.  thousand  Lutherans  in  one  somer,  and  sub- 
dued the  remanant  in  that  part  of  Aimaync  to  a  richt  myserabie  servitude." 

He  goca  on  to  inform  his  countrymen,  that  of  the  "  same  ungracious  sect" 
were  those  who  perpetrated  so  many  atrocities  at  the  sack  of  Rome,  under  the 
constable  of  Bourbon,  who,  among  other  enormities;  "  aviild  rott  a  Mid  to  delhe, 
the  father  and  mother  loicifnge  an."  In  the  next  chapter,  he  warns  the  readers, 
that  these  were  not  the  usual  outrages  of  war.  "  In  the  Lutheran}/!,  the  lecf  iUelf 
itthe  cauie  oflhemalice."  The  rise  of  the  Lutherans,  Sir  T.  records  as  "  a  great 
token  that  the  world  is  nere  at  an  end:"  and  after  culling  them  "  alriify  led, 
far  more  abominable  than  ancient  lieretica,  and  even  than  Mahometans,"  he  adds, 
"  that  the  chyefleyni  ofthcie  execrable  hereiues  bulh  teake  and  me  more  tciuiiall  and 
Ij/ceniynui  lyvgnge  than  ever  did  JUaehotneL 

When  he  comes,  however,  formalij'  to  consider  the  "  bl'rnevncb  of  iiere- 
TVKes,"  we  discover  some  symptoms  of  his  excellent  nature,  and  of  the  liberal 
opinionH  of  his  youth.  He  siru^les  hard  to  represent  the  burning  of  heretics  as 
a  mere  punishment  of  rebellion.  "  The  fere  of  these  outrages,  and  myscheves  to 
folowe  upon  such  sects,  with  the  profe  that  we  have  had  in  some  eountrees 
thereof,  have  been  the  cause  that  prynces  and  people  have  been  conslrayned  to 
nunnvsh  heretykes  by  terrible  dethe."  — "  While  they  forbare  vyolencc  there  was 
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vyolence  done  to  them."  At  length  comes  a  maxim  of  toleration,  sc  .  . 
sive  and  bold  that  it  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  another  speaker  in  the  Dialogue. 
"  By  mi/ioale,ia^yiarfrende,  J  wold  all  the  world  usrre  all  agreed  to  take  all  vyolence 
endcomptJtioa  away,  uppon  oU  lydyi,  Crytlea  and  Helhen,  and  that  no  man  were 
eonilrayned  to  bylrrv  hut  at  he  enld  he  by  grace,  untiluHi,  and  good  viorkyt  enducrd  ; 
and  then  he  that  wolde  go  to  God,  go  on  a  Goddy  name,  and  he  that  uyll  go  to  the 
JJetylt,  the  tfevyll  go  mth  hym  !  An  truth  woidd  prevail  over  Iklsehood,  Sir 
Thomas  allows  that  this  would  be  a  tolerable  compromise  with  Heathens  or 
Mahomelons.  "  Where  there  be  many  mo  to  be  tt-onue  to  Crytle  on  that  tyde  than 
to  be  loitfrom  hum  am  tAu  tyde." — "  Ami  yet,  as  to  heretykci  rysjnge  among  our- 
selfe,  they  should  be  in  nowyse  sufficed,  but  ta  be  oppretsed  and  ovenvhelmed  in 
the  begynnynge ;  for  we  cannot  Wynne  to  Crj-sl  one  the  mo  though  we  wonne 
them  afl  home  agayne,  for  they  were  our  owne  before."  Distrusting  this  notable 
argument,  however,  he  returns  to  ihe  more  decent  plea  of  self-defence.  "  Never 
were  they,  by  any  temporal  punyshment  of  dicir  bodyes,  any  thynge  sharpely 
handled,  tyll  that  tliey  began  to  be  vyolent  thcmselfc." 

Id  five  years  after  this  publication.  Sir  Thomas  More  was  put  to  death  on  the 
same  pretence  of  resistance  to  authority. 
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ropean  adversaries  resume  their  ascendant,  which  had|  indeed  been  sus- 
pended more  in  form  than  in  fact !  How  slight  are  the  traces  which  the 
atrocities  of  faction  and  the  manners  of  twenty  years'  invasion  and  con- 
quest have  led  on  the  sentiments  of  Europe !  On  a  review  of  the  di»-  j^ 
turbed  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  mind  is  struck  by  tl||{[ 
disappearance  of  classes  of  crimes  which  have  oflen  attended  such  cod* 
vulsions  —  no  charge  of  poison  —  few  assassinations  properly  so  called  — ^ 
no  case  hitherto  authenticated  of  secret  execution.  If  any  crimes  of  this 
nature  can  be  proved,  the  truth  of  history  reauires  that^e  proof  fhould 
be  produced.  But  those  who  assert  them  without  proof  must  be  consi- 
dered as  calumniating  their  age,  and  bringing  into  question  the  human- 
ising effects  of  order  and  good  government. 

But  to  return  for  a  moment  longer  to  Machiavel.  The  dispute  about 
the  intention  of  his  Prince  has  thrown  into  shade  the  merit  of  his  dis- 
courses on  Livy.  The  praise  bestowed  on  them  by  Mr.  Stewart  it 
scanty.  That  <<  they  furnish  lights  to  the  school  of  Montesquieu, "  it 
surely  inadequate  commendation.  Tliey  are  the  first  attempts  in  a  new 
science  —  the  philosophy  of  history ;  and,  as  such,  they  form  a  brilliant 
point  in  the  progress  of  reason.  For  this  Lord  Bacon  commends  him. 
'*  The  form  of  writing  which  is  the  fittest  for  this  variable  argument  of 
negotiation  is  that  which  Machiavel  chose  wisely  and  aptly  for  govern- 
ment, namely,  discourse  upon  histories  or  examples ;  for,  knowledge 
drawn  freshly,  and  in  our  view,  out  of  particulars,  nndeth  its  way  best  to 
particulars  again  ;  and  it  hath  much  greater  life  on  practice  when  the 
discourse  attendeth  upon  the  example,  than  when  the  example  attendeth 
upon  the  discourse."  It  is  observable^  that  the  Florentine  Secretary  it 
the  only  modern  writer  who  is  named  in  that  part  of  "  the  advancement 
of  learning  which  relates  to  civil  knowledge."  The  apology  of  Albericut 
Gentilis  for  the  morality  of  the  *'  Prince '  has  been  often  quoted,  and  it 
certainly  weighty  as  a  testimony,  when  we  consider  that  the  writer  was 
bom  within  twenty  years  of  the  death  of  Machiavel,  and  educated  at  no 
^reat  distance  from  Florence.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  the  context 
of  this  passage  should  never  have  been  quoted.  **  To  the  knowledge  c^ 
history,  says  Albericus,  **  must  be  added  that  port  of  philosophy  which 
treats  of  morals  and  politics;  —  for  this  is  the  soul  of  history,  which 
explains  the  causes  of  the  actions  and  sayings  of  men,  and  of  the  events 
which  befall  them :  —  and  on  this  subject  I  am  not  afraid  to  name 
Nicholas  Machiavel,  as  the  most  excellent  of  all  writers,  in  his  golden 
Observations  on  Livy.  He  is  the  writer  whom  I  now  seek,  because  he 
reads  history  not  with  the  eyes  of  a  grammarian,  but  with  those  of  a 
philosopher."  *  The  book  on  Embassies  from  which  the  above  passage 
IS  extracted  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  about  the  same  time 
had  two  books  dedicated  to  him  by  Jordano  Bruno,  long  protected  in  hit 
house,  which  he  left  from  a  quarrel  with  Greville.  Our  readers  koow 
that,  many  years  after,  Bruno  was  burnt  alive  at  Rome,  '*  in  order,**  to 
use  the  atrocious  words  of  Caspar  ficioppius,  an  applauding  eye-witness, 
''  that  he  might  tell  in  the  other  worlds  which  he  had  imagmed,  how  the 
Romans  treated  blasphemers."  It  is  natural  to  find  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
the  patron  of  learned  exiles ;  but  it  adds  a  new  lustre  to  his  fame,  that 
he  was  the  refuge  even  of  extravagant  and  unintelligible  sophists,  for 

*  Alb.  Oeot.  de  Legat.  lib.  iii.  c.  9.  Lond.  1585.    ^  In  lecHone  histaricd  non 
grammaikei,  iedphikmythelw*^ 
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wliose  writings  he  could  liave  no  respect,  when  the  secrcd  right  of  frte 
enquiry  was  violated  in  their  perBons. 

We  do  not  remember  the  argument  against  the  modern  theory  _. 
1^  utility  ascribed  b^  Mr.  Stewart  to  Buchanan.  Among  modern  moralists, 
'^  'Vtility  always  signifies  the  interest  of  all  men.  In  Buchanan,  and 
perhaps  in  all  writers  hefore  the  eighteenlti  century,  it  denotes  the 
private  utility  of  the  individual,  and  requires  an  enlarging  epithet  to  give 
It  a  different  signiGcatlon.  Out  ttte  mention  of  Buchanan  excites  our 
regret  that  Mri^Stewart  should  have  excluded  from  liis  plan  the  history 
of  those  questions  respecting  the  principles  and  forms  of  government, 
which  form  one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  political  philosophy  properly 
£0  called.  No  writer  could  have  more  safely  trusted  liimself  in  that 
stormy  region.  He  was  much  less  likely  to  have  been  tainted  by  its 
turbulence,  than  to  have  composed  it  by  the  serenity  of  his  philosophical 
character.  Every  history  of  tlie  other  parts  of  moral  and  political  sci- 
ence is  incomplete,  unless  it  be  combined  with  that  of  political  opinion : 
the  link  which,  however  unobserved,  always  unites  the  moat  abstruse  of 
ethical  discussions  with  the  feelings  and  affairs  of  men.  The  moral 
philosophy  of  Hobbes  was  made  for  his  political  system — and  that  again 
urose  from  the  state  of  his  country  in  his  time.  Every  port  of  the  works 
■<i[  Locke  have  a  certain  reference,  more  or  less  palpable,  to  the  circuro- 
«taDces  of  his  age ;  without  perceiving  which.  It  is  not  easy  to  seize  the 
spirit,  or  to  estimate  the  merit,  of  that  excellent  man.  If  Mr.  Stewart 
had  not  denied  us  the  gratification  of  seeing  this  subject  also  treated  by 
his  pen,  we  should  have  seen  (what  is  a  want  in  philosophical  history)  a 
just  account  of  the  jotmarehamisls  of  the  sixteentli  century ; — of  whom, 
one  school  depressed  Kings  in  order  to  exalt  the  Pope;  and  another, 
with  an  admirable  spirit,  if  not  always  with  accurate  philosophy,  pre- 
scribed bounds  to  civil  power,  andjustified  revolt  against  tyranny.  Among 
the  latter  were  Buchanan,  Altliusen,  and  Hul>ert  llanguct,  another  triend 
of  Sir  Piiilip  Sidney,  and  an  example  that  the  champion  of  every  sort  of 
liberty,  philosophical,  religious,  or  civil,  found  a  natural  protector  in  his 
generous  mind. 

The  numerous  Italian  innovators  of  that  age,  Telesio,  Patritius,  Fom- 
ponatius,  Campanella,  &c.  are,  as  far  as  we  know  them,  chiefly  worthy  of 
being  now  noticed,  as  a  proof  that  the  revolt  against  Aristotle  and  the 
schools  had  been  maintained  for  near  a  century  before  Bacon  ;  to  whom 
we  do  not  so  much  owe  the  zeul  of  the  insurrection  as  tlie  wisdom  of  the 
Reformation.  But  as  there  now  happens  to  lie  before  us  one  of  Uie  rarest 
works  of  PomponatiuB,  we  shall  state  in  a  very  few  words  its  singular 
contents.  It  is  a  treatise  "  On  Incantations,  or  on  the  wonderful  Effects 
of  merely  natural  Causes."  •  It  is  a  philosophical  theory  of  alchemy, 
magic,  astrolo^,  divination,  and  the  gitt  of  miracles  and  prophesyings. 
The  facts  which  attest  the  existence  of  all  there,  appear  to  him  too  nu- 
merous and  well  attested  to  be  reasonably  disputed.  But  as  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  excludes  ail  supernatural  agency,  either  of  benevolent  or  ma- 
lignant beings,  he  refers  these  phenomena  to  the  power  of  physical  causes 
hitherto  not  diligently  observed.     The  heavenly  bodies,  of  which  the  re- 

'utions  influence  all  terrestrial  things,  may,  in  his  opbion,  be  supposed 

0  to  affect  the  constitution  of  the  Iwdy  and  mind  of  man.  Tlieir  influ- 
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ence  may  be  greatest  at  the  moment  of  birth,  but  they  may  also  exercise 
great  power  at  certain  moments  during  life.  Individuals  most  strongly 
affected  by  this  agency,  may  thus  naturally  acquire  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing eTOCts  which  seem  to  other  men  supernatural.  All  talents  and 
powers  were,  according  to  him,  the  result  of  the  disposition  of  tlie  ele- 
ments which  compose  our  body,  which  was  itself  regulated  by  the  action 
of  the  celestial  spheres :  whoever  knows  that  action,  may  foresee  all 
future  events,  because  they  depend  on  it, — and  may  acquire  those  extra- 
ordinary powers  which  it  confers.  It  was  his  opinion,  tkftt  astrology  was 
perfectly  conformable  to  reason  and  experience ;  and  this  ingenious  peri- 
patetic does  not  doubt,  **  that  one  man  may  transform  his  fellow-men  into 
wolves  or  hoffs."  These  follies  may  deserve  to  be  once  mentioned,  as  an 
instance  of  that  pernicious  flexibility  which  belongs  to  all  extreme  gene- 
ralisations ;  by  which  they  may  be  rendered  compatible,  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual, with  the  boldest  scepticism  and  the  most  childish  credulity.  Such 
generalities  are  indeed  only  reconcilable  with  every  thing,  because  they 
mean  nothing. 

Has  Mr.  Stewart  seized  the  characteristic  feature  which  gives  Mon- 
taigne # place  in  the  history  of  philosophy?  Not  certainly  his  philo- 
sophical discoveries,  for  he  has  made  none;  nor  the  justness  of  his 
opinions,  which  may  be  often  questioned ;  nor  the  dramatic  egotism 
with  which  he  paints  himself,  and  pours  forth  those  easy  boldnesses  of 
expression  which  seem  to  belong  to  a  more  picturesque  and  nervous 
language  than  modem  French.  These  are  great,  but  not  properly  philo- 
sophicfd  merits.  But  he  seems  to  have  a  distinct  character  as  a  philo- 
sopher. As  Machiavel  was  the  first  who  discussed  grave  questions  in  a 
vulgar  tongue,  and  created  a  philosophy  of  history,  so  Montaigne  was 
the  first  conspicuous  writer  who,  in  a  moidem  language,  philosophised  on 
the  common  concerns  of  men,  and  the  ordinary  subjects  of  private  re- 
flection and  conversation.  The  de^ee  which  nature  claims  in  the  diver- 
sity of  talent,  the  efficacy  of  education,  the  value  of  the  learned  languages, 
the  usages  of  society,  the  passions  that  actuate  private  life,  the  smgular 
customs  of  different  nations,  are  the  subjects  chiefly  handled  in  his  Essays. 
In  the  period  from  Socrates  to  jPlutarch,  such  questions  had  been  well 
treated  before.  Sut  Montaigne  was  evidently  the  founder  of  popular 
philosophy  in  modem  times.  That  his  house  was  the  only  unfortified 
country  house  of  a  gentleman  in  France,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
universal  insecurity  which  prevailed  at  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 
The  grossness  of  nis  anecdotes  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  mainly  imputed  to  the 
coarseness  which  still  belonged  to  the  gentry.  But  it  may  in  part  also 
be  ascribed  to  the  infancy  of  the  art  of  writing  in  a  generally  spoken 
language.  Authors  had  not  yet  discovered  that  tlie  same  degree  of  in- 
delicacy is  shoddng  in  our  own  tongue,  which  they  had  long  indulged 
without  notice  in  their  barbarous  Latin ;  —  where  the  words  being 
imusual>  did  not  seem  so  gross,  and  where  they  were  not  understood  by 
wwaen,  whose  delicacy  the  grossest  men  desire  in  some  measure  to 
preserve. 

We  are  somewhat  surprised  at  finding  it  more  than  once  intimated  in 
the  present  Discourse,  that  the  progress  of  the  fame  of  Bacon  was  slow, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  We  must  distinguish  between  his  Fame  and 
his  Philosophy.  That  the  philosophical  spirit  which  he  excited  should  be 
slowly  diflfused,  and  his  rules  of  investigation  still  more  slowly  followed 
in  practice,  seem  necessary  consequences  of  their  nature.  **  His  phi- 
losophy,**  says  D'Alembert,  *<  was  too  wise  to  astonish;  —  he  therefore 
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founded  no  sect."  But,  that  his  fume  in  every  department  was  not  ini- 
medintely  established,  and  his  genius  acknowledged  and  revered,  we 
cannot  find  any  Hatisfactory  reason  for  believing.  We  have  seen,  that 
Harvey's  doubt  of  his  pliilosophical  merit  was  treated  by  contemporaries 
as  a  singularity.  The  silence  of  Hakewell  amounts  to  little.  His  book 
is  an  attempt  to  defend  the  more  singular  side,  in  one  of  those  questions 
which  were  hackneyed  in  the  schools  ;  such  as  —  whether  the  world  de- 
cayed— whether  women  were  equid  to  men,  &c.  —  in  which  he  labours 
to  perform  his  part  in  the  disputation,  by  every  sort  of  theological,  his- 
torical, or  philosophical  argument,  that  his  ingenuity  could  devise,  or  liis 
recollection  supply.  As  an  ingenious  disputant,  he  must  have  fallen  upon 
some  reasons  similar  to  the  principles  of  Bacon — which  he  places  among 
his  other  topics,  but  with  no  steady  view  of  the  laws  which  determine  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  of  society.  From  the  foundation  of"  the  Royal 
Society,  Mr.  Stewart  regards  hia  fame  as  fixed.  Now  the  Philosophical 
Society,  which  became  royal  at  the  Itestoration,  began  its  meetings 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  which  was  only  a  few  years  after 
Bacon's  death.  We  have  not  many  writers  of  note  in  the  intermeiliatc 
time.  Mr.  Stewart  himself  has  referred  to  the  language  of  SiifKenelm 
Digby ;  and  he  has  quoted  a  noble  panegyric  on  Bacon's  eloquence,  and 
an  anectiug  tribute  to  his  character,  by  Ben  Jonson ;  unquestionably 
the  most  eminent  writer  of  that  period,  and  whom  tradition  represents  as 
one  of  the  translators  of  the  "  Advancement  of  Learning"  into  Latin.  It 
is  very  observable,  that  Jonson  speaks  also  of  his  most  thorny  work,  the 
"  Novum  Organum,"  which  he  savs  "  really  openeth  all  defects  of  learning 
whatsoever."  *  James  Howell,  the  noted  letter- writer,  has  an  account 
of  Bacon's  death;  whom,  after  other  praises,  he  calls  "  a  tiian  of  recon- 
dite science,  born  for  the  salvation  of  learning,  and,  I  think,  the  elo- 
quentest  that  was  born  in  this  Isle."  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  men  of  his  time,  wrote  his  epitaph ;  where  he  is  called 
"  the  Light  of  the  Sciences:"  thus  selecting  bis  philosophical  merit  as 
a  higher  or  better  known  distinction  than  his  rank  or  station.  Francis 
Osborn,  one  of  those  collectors  of  literary  talk  who  are  no  bad  reporters 
of  general  opinion,  often  speaks  of  Bacon.  Among  other  curious  parti- 
culars, he  gives  us  the  only  information  which  we  |>osgess  of  one  species 
of  knowledge  displayed  by  him  in  conversation.  "  My  memory  doth  not 
direct  me  towards  an  example  more  splendid  in  this  kind  than  the  Lord 
Bacon,  who  in  all  companies  did  appear  a  good  proficient,  if  not  a  master, 
in  those  arts  entertained  for  the  subject  of  every  cme's  discourse.  His 
most  casual  talk  deserveth  to  be  written.  As  I  have  been  told,  his  first 
copies  required  no  great  labour  to  render  them  competent  for  the  nicest 
judgment.  I  have  heard  him  entertain  a  country  Lord  in  the  proper 
terms  relating  to  hawks  and  dogs ;  and  at  another  time  out-cont  a  London 


*  These  pnssa^  afford  a  new  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  tliose  charges  of  nie- 
pnrdly  and  envious  proiae  against  Ben  Jonson,  which  have  just  been  finally 
confuted  in  the  preface  to  Mr.  GltTord's  excellent  edition.  That  prefure  contoini 
a  most  exlmonlmary  instance  of  the  diinger  of  reljing  on  second-hand  evidence. 
Every  English  compilation  for  the  last  fifty  years,  including  those  which  are  now 
issuing  from  the  press,  quotes  a  sentence,  with  a  parallel  between  the  excellent 
qualities  of  Shakapeare  and  the  odious  vices  of  Jonson,  as  being  part  of  the 
aceoimt  which  Drummond  of  Hawthomden  gives  of  Ben.  No  such  sentence  is 
m  DrummoDd's  oiherwise  nufriendly  account.  It  was  first  ascribed  to  him  by  a 
mau  of  the  name  of  Shiell,  in  a  book  culled  Gibber's  Uves  of  the  Poets. 
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chirurgeon.  Nor  did  an  easy  falling  into  arguments  appear  less  an  orna- 
ment in  him.  The  ears  of  his  hearers  received  more  gratification  than 
trouble;  and  were  no  less  sorry  when  he  came  to  conclude,  than  dis« 
pleased  with  any  who  did  interrupt  him. —  All  which  rendered  him  no 
less  necessary  than  admirable  at  the  council  table, — when,  ill  reference 
to  impositions,  monopolies,  &Cm  the  meanest  manufactures  were  an  usual 
argument ;  and  in  this  he  baffled  the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  who  was  bom 
and  bred  a  citizen."  Osborn,  it  may  be  observed,  though  not  a  contem- 
porary, writes  from  die  tradition  of  Bacon*s  time.  His  roost  considerable 
work,  indeed,  was  so  far  from  being  disregarded,  that  it  received  the 
homage  of  vehement  opposition.  "  They  would  have  cashiered  Bacon's 
'Advancement  of  Learning,' "  says  Osborn,  <<as  ap  heretical  and  impertinent 
piece,  but  for  an  invincible  strength  of  contrary  judgments  that  came  to  hit 
rescue  from  beyond  the  sea."  In  another  place,  he  tells  us,  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  been  prejudiced  against  Raleigh,  '<  for  sailing  aloof  from 
the  beaten  track  of  the  schools,  as  being  both  against  God  and  her 
father  s  honour,  whose  faith  (if  he  owed  any)  was  grounded  on  school 
divinity.  Whereupon  she  chid  him ;- and  he  was  ever  a/ier  brawled  with 
the  title  Mfian  Atheist,  though  a  hnoum  cuserter  of  God  and  providence.  A 
like  censure  fell  upon  venerable  Bacon,  till  overbalanced  by  a  greater 
weight  of  glory  frgm  strangers." 

From  these  last  observations  of  Osborn,  we  may  be  tolerably  assured 
that  the  fame  of  Bacon  had  speedily  pervaded  the  Continent.  Gassendi 
called  his  reformation  an  heroic  enterprise.  Latin  versions  of  his  works 
wese  published  repeatedly  in  Holland  and  Germany,  before  the  end  of 
the  century,  with  epithets  of  praise,  which,  if  applied  to  any  other  person, 
would  have  been  hyperbolical.  The  letters  of  Grotius  prove  the  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  by  the  highest  class  of  writers.  And  in  France, 
,  where  his  celebrity  is  said  only  to  have  begun  at  the  publication  of  the 
Encyclopidie^  we  find  the  Abbe  Gallois,  in  one  of  the  first  Numbers  of 
the  earliest  Literary  Journal,  speak  of  him  as  we  should  now : — <*  It  may 
be  said  that  this  great  chancellor  is  one  of  those  who  have  most  contri- 
buted to  the  advancement  of  the  sciences."  (Journal  des  S^avansy 
8.  Marsy  1666.)  The  context  of  this  passage,  published  in  the  year  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  seems  to  show, 
that  the  experimental  philosophers  of  France,  as  well  there  as  of  Eng- 
land, then  considered  Bacon  as  their  master.  Twenty  years  before  the 
JEncychpidiey  Voltaire  calls  Bacon  <*  the  Fatlier  of  Experimental  Philo- 
sophy ;"  though  he  4>lame8  his  countrymen  for  that  partiality  toward 
him,  which  led  them  to  place  so  small  a  work  as  the  **  History  of  Henry 
the  Seventli "  on  a  level  with  Thuanus. 

That  Des  Cartes  never  read  Bacon,  is  an  assertion  of  Thomas  (in  his 
Eloge  de  Des  Cartes)  which  very  naturally  excites  the  surprise  and  scep- 
ticism of  Mr.  Stewart.  **  Some  authors  assure  us,"  says  Tliomas,  <*  that 
Des  Cartes  had  not  read  the  works  of  Bacon ;  and  he  himself  tells  us, 
in  ^pl  of  his  letters,  thut  he  j*ead  those  of  Galileo  at  a  very  late  period." 
It  seems  evident  from  this  passage,  however  incredible  it  may  appear,  that 
Thomas,  when  about  to  compose  a  professed  panegyric  on  Des  Cartes, 
had  not  deigned  to  examine  either  the  Letters  *  of  that  great  philosopher, 
or  his  Lifef  by  Baillet,  the  obvious  and  authentic  sources  of  information 
respecting  his  studies  and  his  personal  history.     **Des  Cartes  was  at 
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Paris,"  says  Bailiet,  "  in  1626"  (several  years  before  Oie  publication  of 
his  pliilosopliical  works),  when  he  received  tlie  nen's  of  the  "  death  of 
Bacon.*  Ttiis  news  sensibly  affected  all  those  who  aspired  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  truo  philosophy,  and  who  knew  that  Bacon  had  been 
engaged  iit  that  great  design  for  several  years." — "  We  see,  in  Bcveral 
E^rU  of  his  Letters,  tliat  he  did  not  disapprove  the  method  of  Bacon." 
Des  Cartes  visited  London  in  1631;  and  in  1633  he  writes  from  his 
retreat  in  Holland  to  Ins  Parisian  correspondent.  Father  Mersemie,  that 
he  wished  to  see  "  A  Hislor}/  of  die  Appt-arajicts  of  the  Heateniif  Bodies, 
accordinff  to  the  Vkrulamian  Method,  without  reasons  or  hifpolhtiea." 
In  another  letter  about  the  sanie  time,  he  says, — '■  1  have  little  to  add, 
rcHpecting  experiments,  to  what  Verulam  has  said,"  &c.  Bacon  is  spoken 
of  in  other  places ;  but  these  are  sufficient.  Nor  does  M.  Thomas  seem 
much  more  exact  in  what  regards  Galileo.  It  is  certain  that,  in  Des 
Cartes's  journey  into  Italy,  he  did  not  visit  that  illustrious  man.  The 
letter  of  Ues  Cartes,  which  is  supposed  to  prove  that  he  read  Galileo's 
works  at  a  late  period,  is  limited  to  some  disputes  respecting  mechaDical 
discoveries  and  optical  inventions,  which  Des  Cartes  vindicates  himself 
from  having  taken,  without  acknowledgment,  from  Galileo.  Iff  Thomas 
had  rdad  that  letter,  he  would  hardly  have  omitted  all  mention  of  a  cir- 
cumstance  so  very  remarkable,  as  the  general  disrespect  with  which  it 
speaks  of  the  illustrious  Tuscan,  of  whose  merit  the  letter-writer  was,  or 
affected  to  be,  ignorant,  after  having  read  some  of  his  works. — This  igno- 
ranee,  or  affectation,  would  be  commonly  referred  to  jealousy  or  con- 
EciouB  plagiarisms, — the  vulgar  solution  of  all  injustice  between  meR  of 
letters.  But  neither  the  character  nor  the  genius  of  Des  Cartes  render 
this  supposition  probable  in  his  case.  Throughout  all  his  writings,  how- 
ever, we  see  a  dread  of  the  animosity  of  the  church ;  a  determination  to 
sacrifice  every  collateral  object  for  ttio  security  and  undisturbed  accom- 
plishment of  his  philosophical  reformation;  and  to  conciliate  and  pro- 
pitiate, by  all  possible  concessions  on  other  subjects,  those  who  had  tlie 
Kwer  of  protecting  or  interrupting  the  quiet  of  his  pursuit  of  science. 
;nce  He  find  this  bold  innovator  in  philosophy  the  most  submissive  of 
all  Catholics.  Hence,  notwithstanding  our  own  predilections,  his  par- 
tiality tor  Aquinas,  whom  he  called  his  guide  and  his  favourite  author. 
Hence,  also,  it  probably  proceeded  that,  in  his  correspondence  with  a 
Catholic  ecclesiastic,  he  may  have  been  betrayed  into  some  injustice 
towards  a  great  philosopher,  who  had  drawn  the  eyes  of  the  inquisitive 
to  the  danger  of  modem  discoveries.  When  he  heard  of  tiie  imprison- 
ment of  Galileo,  he  resolved  to  throw  his  manuscripts  into  the  fire.  We 
are  as  tar  as  possible  from  insinuating,  that  a  man  of  probity,  like  Des 
Cartes,  could  have  been  insincere  in  tliat  warm  language  of  piety  of  which 
his  letters  are  full.  But  his  exclusive  passion  for  a  reformation  in  philo- 
sophy insensibly  concurred  with  his  religious  sentiments,  in  turning  his 
mind  from  men  to  subjects  connected  with  the  speculations  alone  capable 
of  endangering  his  philosophical  liberty,  which,  as  he  tells  us,  he  would 
not  exchange  for  all  that  kings  had  to  off'er. 

Des  Cartes,  too,  as  well  as  Hobbes,  was  among  the  unreading  philo- 
sophers, who  avoided  books,  lest  they  might  stand  between  them  and 
nature.  The  former  says,  "  I  study  here  intenseljr  without  a  book."  It 
was  the  well-known  saying  of  the  latter,  "  tliat  it  he  had  read  as  much 

$  fame  in  France,  fioui 
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as  others,  he  might  have  been  as  ignorant/'  They  feared  that  reading 
might  prevent  them  from  thinking,  and  that  [they  might  enslave  their 
understandings  to  those  whose  opinions  thev  studied.  At  that  time 
there  was  a  natural  excess  of  independent  thinkers.  But  Bacon  and 
Leibnitz  preserved  their  originality,  without  the  aid  of  this  voluntary 
ignorance.  There  are  even  some  subjects  on  which  it  is  impossible  to 
be  new,  without  knowing  what  is  old.  No  man  could  improve  the  ge- 
neral manner  of  philosophising,  or  discover  unobserved  defects  in  a 
science,  or  least  of  all,  trace  out  the  connection  of  the  various  sciences, 
without  that  knowledge  of  past  opinions  and  discoveries  which  Bacon 
brought  to  that  undertaking. 

That  Des  Cartes  did  perceive  the  total  dissimilarity  between  the 
actions  of  the  thinking  principle,  and  any  class  of  phenomena  commonly 
called  material,  —  and  that  Mr.  Locke  agreed  in  the  same  observation, 
though  neither  always  resisted  the  temptation  of  stating  their  illustrations 
with  a  vivacity  which  oflen  seems  to  indicate  a  momentary  confusion  of 
intelligence  with  mechanism, — we  have  always  believed ;  and  we  are  very 
much  gratified  by  Mr.  Stewart's  concurrence  in  the  opinion ;  —  perhaps 
it  may  have  some  influence  on  the  extent  of  that  commendation  to 
which  he  may  think  the  opponents  of  (what  they  call)  the  ideal 
theory  justly  entitled.  It  is  not  our  present  business  to  speak  of  the 
followers  of  Mr.  Locke.  But  we  cannot  help  observing,  that  justice 
always  requires  that  their  physiological  hypotheses  should  be  perfectly 
detached  from  their  theory  of  mind.  The  general  laws  of  thought  which 
they  lay  down,  may,  and  ought  to  be  examined,  without  any  reference 
to  the  bodily  changes  with  which  these  philosophers  have  chosen  to  con* 
nect  them.  On  all  systems,  some  changes  in  the  corporeal  organs  pre- 
cede thought.  Into  their  nature  no  man  has  penetrated.  But  if  it  were 
perfectly  known,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  least  liffht  would  be  thrown 
on  the  intellectual  functions.  The  physiology  might  be  complete,  and 
the  philosophy  of  mind  might  remain  in  utter  darkness.  Or  the  reverse 
might  be  truly  said,  —  and  should  at  least  be  considered  by  those  who 
weigh  the  merit  of  modem  Lockian  philosophers. 

It  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  peculiar  merit  of  Des  Cartes,  that 
he  acknowledged  the  supreme  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  consciousness 
on  all  questions  relating  to  the  operations  of  the  human  mind.  In  the 
controversy  respecting  liberty  and  necessity,  the  only  question  at  issue 
between  the  disputants  related  to  a  matter  of  fact  on  which  they  both 
appealed  to  the  evidence  of  consciousness  —  namely,  whether,  all  pre<- 
vious  circumstances  being  the  same,  the  choice  of  man  be  not  also  at  all 
times  the  same.  Des  Cartes,  we  are  told,  first  exposed  *'  the  logical  error 
of  attempting  to  define  words  which  convey  notions  too  simple  to  admit 
of  analytis^*  But  upon  carefully  examining  the  passages  of  Des  Cartes 
and  Locke  here  referred  to,  we  cannot  but  think  tlie  latter  philosopher 
entitled  to  claim  this  improvement.  Des  Cartes,  in  observing  on  his  fun- 
damental proposition,  *<  I  think  —  therefore  I  exist,  '*  says,  that  he  pre- 
supposes tne  notions  of  '*  thought,  existence,  and  certainty,  and  that  it 
is  impossible  for  what  thinks  not  to  exist  f  ; "  and  that  "  these  notions, 

♦  The  want  of  the  words  in  italics  in  Des  Cartes,  and  their  full  developcmcnt  in 
Locke;  is  what  seems  to  deprive  Des  Cartes  of  a  just  claim  to  a  real  anticipation  of 
Locke's  important  observation. 

f  A  curious  instapce  of  presupposing  the  very  point  which  he  makes  a  show 
of  proving.  The  same  vicious  circle,  no  doubt,  runs  through  the  whole ;  but  here 
it  shows  Itself  most  openly. 
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Moal  timpU  and  Itnowit  by  thcntsdvea,  are  obscured  by  attempts  to  dclina 
tlieni."  Now  this  seems  to  us  a  cursory  remark,  carried  no  farther  than 
was  necessary  to  answer  the  objection  which  suggested  it,  I'ar  from  i 
showing  the  impossibility  of  such  definitions,  Des  Cartes  scarcely  v 
distincUy  to  assert  it.  His  language  is  comparative  and  vague,  i 
to  ft  degree  of  ainiplicity,  not  to  a  class  of  simple  ideas.  His 
pies  are  not  taken  from  the  perceptions  of  the  external  senses,  but  fron|l 
tliDse  abstract  or  mental  terms  of  which  his  proposition  is  coinposed<9 
The  utmost  that  can  be  granted  is,  tliat  in  seeking  for  a  justification  J 
of  a  controverted  proposition,  he  might  have  caught  a  faint  and  fugitive  I 
notion  of  the  general  truth.  But  the  excellent  passage  in  Locke  arisevl 
from  no  controversy.  It  relates  to  a  distinct  class  of  ideas,  called  eimplel 
id<^as ;  and  demonstrates,  that  it  is  impossible  to  define  them  ;  becauMS 
no  words  can  convey  ttiem  to  him  who  has  not  the  ideas  previously;! 
and  because  definition  is  analysis  —  and  it  is  the  distinctive  charactsil 
of  these  ideas,  that  they  cannot  be  decompounded.  Mr.  Locke  takes  ext.fl 
amples  from  perceptions  of  external  sense,  such  as  colour  and  motion^fl 
which  removes  all  ambiguity  ;  and  he  considers  the  question  only  in  thatl 
general  survey  of  language,  where  it  finds  its  place,  and  shows  its  full  ItOi*  I 
portance  as  a  part  of  a  system.  I 

The  "  Meditations  "  of  Des  Cartes  were  undoubtedly  the  source  of  mosfea 
of  the  controversies  of  a  meta[>hysical  nature,  since  the  downfall  of  the  1 
schoolmen.     He  was  the  antagonist  of  Gassendi,     His  more  famous  coiH  \ 
temporary,  Hobbes,  was  one  of  the  objectors  to  the  "  Meditations  • ; "  and  1 
Mr.  Locke,  again,  was  properly  excited  by  Hobbes  and  Des  Cartes.     Spi-  ' 
noza  was  the  avowed  follower  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  Malebranche,  who, 
through  his  scholar  Norris,  and  perhaps  Collier,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
forerunner  of  Berkeley,  from  whom  the  opinions  ot  Mr.  Hume,  and  the 
controversies  to  which  they  gave  rise,  immediately  flowed.     Des  Carles 
made  an  attempt  to  give  a  new  system  of  all  the  sciences ;  an  attempt 
excusable  only  when  lectures  wcra  tlie  only  means  of  instruction,  and 
when  one  proiessor  might  have  been  obliged  to  conduct  his  pupil  through 
the  whole  circle  of  education.     In  this  impracticable  plan,  he  is  perhaps 
the  only  great  metaphysician  who  was  much  more  a  natural  philosopher 
than  a  moralist.     Of  all  subjects,  he  seems  the  least  to  tiave  studied 
ethics.    The  moralist  of  the  Cartesian  school  was  Malebranche ;  whose 
treatise  on  morals  f  is  distinguished  by  the  ingenuity  and  originality  of 
"  The  Inquiry  after  Truth,"  and  by  a  stronger  shade  of  that  mysticism 
which  naturally  colours  his  philosophy.     It  has  a  remarkable  resemblance 
to  the  general  principles  of  a  "  Disputation  on  Virtue,"  by  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, the  acute  and  profound  metaphysician  of  tlie  North  American 
Calvinists. 

We  must  now  return  to  a  subject  on  which  we  most  widely  differ  from 
Mr.  Stewart.  The  part  of  knowledge  which  relates  to  the  strict  duties 
of  men  and  nations  towards  each  other,  according  to  the  precise  rules  of 
justice,  independent  of  all  consideration  of  positive  law,  bos  been  treated, 
m  modern  times,  apart  from  general  ethics  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
the  municipal  institutions  of  any  stitte  on  the  other.  The  parts,  or  llic 
whole  of  this  science,  have  received  many  names,  —  the  Law  of  Nature 

*  lie  in  the  writer  of  the  Objeclionci  Terlke,  subjoined  to  the  "  Mcilit  aliens,"  where 
we  cli"eover  the  greater  |>art  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  Philosophical  Svstcin. 
t  Rolierdam  and  London,  1684. 
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and  Nations,  —  Public  Law,  International  Law,  &c.  It  arose  from  the 
Scholastic  Philosophy ;  and  its  first  dawn  may  be  discovered  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Spain,  ror  some  time  before  that 
period,  the  schools  had  tended  to  more  independence  of  opinion.  Among 
other  marks  of  it,  we  may  observe,  that  the  commentaries  on  the  Seewida 
began  to  be  succeeded  by  treatises  ^  de  JusHHd  ei  Jure^**  in  which  the 
great  doctors  of  the  schools  were  indeed  still  cited,  but  which  justified, 
in  some  measure,  their  assumption  of  a  more  independent  title.  That 
title,  together  with  some  degree  of  the  independent  spirit  which  it  de- 
noted, arose  from  the  increasing  study  of  the  Roman  law,  —  a  science 
which,  as  it  treated  many  of  the  same  questions  with  the  ethics  of  the 
schools,  naturally  tended  to  rival  their  authority ;  and  which,  together 
with  the  casuistry  rendered  necessary  by  auricular  confession,  materially 
afiected  the  character  of  this  rising  science,  very  long  after  its  eman<;i« 
pation  from  the  schools.  In  the  other  cultivated  countries  of  Europe^ 
the  reformers  of  religion  and  philosophy  had  thrown  off  the  scholastic 
yoke.  In  Spain,  the  schoolmen  were  lefl  to  their  natural  progrest. 
Francis  de  St.  Vicioria,  freauently  cited  by  Grotius,  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  man  who  acouired  reputation  by  this  study.  He  died  a  pro- 
fessor of  Salamanca,  m  1546.  His  works  we  have  never  been  able  to 
procure.  Of  his  scholar,  Dominic  Soio,  we  can  speak  with  greater  cer- 
tainty, having  perused  his  work  ^*  de  Justitid  et  Jure,"  a  book  dedicated 
to  the  unfortunate  Don  Carlos ;  and  which  he  desires  may  be  called  a 
CarolopiEdia,  He  was  confessor  to  Charles  V.,  and  was  sent  as  a  theo- 
logian to  the  council  of  Trent.  His  book,  the  substance  of  lectures 
long  delivered  at  Salamanca,  was  published  there  in  1560,  in  the  sixty- 
second  year  of  his  age.  It  is  a  work  which  contains  many  symptoms 
of  the  improvements  arising  from  the  revival  of  letters,  which  had  pene- 
trated into  the  Spanish  schools.  Among  other  positions,  the  following 
may  be  thought  curious,  though  the  very  reasonable  limitation  be  the 
part  most  peculiar  to  him,  among  the  writers  of  that  period :  —  *'  The  king 
cannot  justly  be  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  tlie  community,  unless  his 
government  becomes  tyrannical."  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  for  the 
honour  of  those  now  forgotten  jurists,  that  Vicioria  condemned  the  wars 
then  waged  by  his  countrymen  against  the  Americans,  under  the  pretext 
or  even  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  Christianity ;  and  that  Soto  decided 
against  the  lawfulness  of  enslaving  the  same  unhappy  tribes,  in  a  dispute 
on  that  subject  between  Sepulveda  and  Las  Casas,  of  which  the  decision 
was  left  to  him  by  the  emperor.  What  is  still  more  remarkable,  Dominic 
Soto  was  the  first  writer  who  condemned  the  African  slave  trade,  and  did 
honour  to  his  new  science,  by  employing  its  principles  for  the  reproba- 
tion of  that  system  of  guilt  and  misery  which  his  countrymen  now 
almost  singly  strive  to  prolong.  "  If  the  report,"  says  he,  *'  which  haa 
lately  prevailed  be  true,  that  Portuguese  traders  entice  the  wretched 
natives  of  Africa  to  the  coast  by  amusements,  and  presents,  and  every 
species  of  seduction  and  fraud,  and  compel  them  to  embark  in  their  ships 
as  slaves ;  —  neither  those  who  have  taken  them,  nor  those  who  buy  them 
from  the  takers,  nor  those  who  possess  them,  can  have  safe  consciences, 
until  they  manumit  these  slaves,  however  unable  they  may  be  to  pay 
ransom."  ♦ 

In  countries  where  a  large  body  o£  men  are  professionally  bound  to 


•  Soto  de  JuttUid  et  Jure,  lib.  iv.  Qutest.  i.  Art.  2. 
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give  moral  counsel,  as  the  Catholic  clergy  are  in  auricular  Conression,  it  is 
evident  that  they  must  be  aided  by  books,  and  that  these  books,  at  any 
ex|}ense  of  philosophical  justness,  must  reduce  such  cases  to  rules,  which 
will  enable  very  ordinary  men  to  give  prompt,  brief,  and  clew  advice. 
Hence  Che  rise  of  casuistry,  and  ils  greater  influence  in  giving  rise  to  this 
science  of  natural  law,  in  the  most  Catholic  of  extensive  monarchies. 
To  this  also  may  be  added,  that  Spain,  under  Charles  and  Philip,  having 
become  the  first  military  and  political  power  in  Europe,  maintaining  large 
armies,  and  carrying  on  long  wars,  was  likely  to  be  the  first  which  felt 
the  want  of  that  more  practical  part  of  the  law  of  nations  which  reduces 
war  to  some  regularity,  provides  for  the  discipline  of  armies,  and  arranges 
the  distribution  of  booty  and  spoil.  The  first  long  war  in  modern  times, 
—  that  for  the  emancipation  of  Holland,  produced  a  practical  treatise  on 
this  part  of  the  subject,  by  Balthazar  Ayala,  who  appears  to  have  been 
judge  advocate  of  trie  Spanish  army  in  Flanders.  *  The  naval  war  be- 
tween England  and  Spain  probably  contributed  to  direct  the  attention 
of  Albericus  Gentilis  to  the  same  subjects.  He  appears  to  have  given 
opinions  as  counsel  in  the  cases  of  Spanish  claimants  in  English  courts  of 
prize,  in  consequence  of  which  he  wrote  the  earliest  reports  of  adjudged 
cases  in  maritime  law;  a  work  which  was  in  itself  a  proof  that  theae 
studies  were  rising  in  practical  importance,  and  that  the  materialfl  kcu- 
mulated,  as  well  as  the  occasions  of  controversy,  already  required  the 
hand  of  a  writer  of  skill  and  authority. 

Tile  Belgic  war  may  be  said  to  have  formed  such  a  writer  in  the  person 
of  Grotius.  f  The  causes  of  the  revolt  against  Spain,  turned  liis  atten- 
tion to  the  limits  of  authority,  and  the  measures  of  submission.  The 
lon^  war  in  Flanders  showed  the  utility,  to  all  parties,  of  rules  for  the 
mitigation  of  hostilities.  The  impudence  with  which  the  policy  called 
Machiavelian  was  professed  by  some  of  the  statesmen  of  that  age,  espe- 
cially at  the  court  of  Catharine  de  Medicis,  excited  his  desire  to  vin- 
dicate against  these  odious  sophists  the  universal  and  inviolable  authority 
of  justice.  The  haluts  of  his  profession  as  a  lawyer,  and  of  his  private 
studies  as  a  claEsical  scholar,  had  necessarily  a  powerful  influence  on  tlie 
form  and  style  of  his  work.  The  modern  world  had,  in  his  time,  too  re- 
cently emerged  from  disorder  to  afford  respectable  examples ;  and  it  waa 


■  Two  other  of  these  early  writers  on  the  Law  of  War,  Arias  aad  Lupus,  were 
dso  Kpanianla. 

f  Albericus  Oentilis  was  certainly  ilie  forcnuiner  of  (irotiua.  Tiie  opinion 
entertained,  at  ihe  time,  of  the  difference  between  them,  will  be  best  seen  in  (he 
following  words  of  Zourh,  the  pupil  and  successor  of  Gentilis  and  Hugo  Grotius 
at  Oxford.  "  He  chiefly  fo Hawed  Albericus  Gentilis  an'lHugo  Grotius,  of  whoai 
the  former  justifies  all  his  positions  by  authorities  of  law,  the  latter  tried  his  doc- 
trines h^  ihe  letl  ofretaan. 

Przmt.  nd  R.  Zouch  Juris  Fccialis,  sive  Juris  inter  Genlei  Explicatio,  1650. 
By  the  moat  learned  cuntenifnrBries  of  Grotius,  it  was  thought  his  distinction  lo 
have  treated  the  Law  of  Nations  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  and  to  have  soaied 
above  the  servile  erudition  of  his  predecessors.  Zouch  wrote  before  the  a[^>ear- 
nnce  of  PuflbndorlT.  He  was  distinguished  by  talents  as  well  as  learning ;  luid  to 
him  wc  owe  the  introduction  of  the  term  "  Law  between  Nations;"  or,  as  it  has 
been  called  by  Helvetius.andMr.Bentham,"  International  Law  ;"  which  steailily 
diitinguishes  the  niinlem  sense  of"  Law  of  Nations,"  from  the  acceptation  of  that 
phrase  among  Che  HoroaD  lawyers,  in  whose  language  it  denoted  aHystemoflhoHe 
rules  by  which  all  men  (except,  perhaps,  brullsii  suvhheh)  regulated,  or  iirofcssed 
to  regulate,  their  actions.        '  "^        '   '  "b    /     b  .1 
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not  pedantry  in  him  to  confine  himself  to  the  venerated  authorities  of 
antiquity.  The  poets  of  one  nation  were  then  little  known  to  any  other ; 
and  he  has  cjuoted  those  of  Greece  and  Rome»  —  too  abundantly,  indeed, 
as  was  the  vice  of  his  age ;  not,  however,  as  arguments  or  authorities,  hut 
as  the  repositories  of  Uiose  moral  sentiments  with  which  civilised  men 
had  sympathised  from  age  to  age,  and  as  silencing  the  immoral  sophistry 
of  unprincipled  politicians  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  mankind. 

Grotius  and  Thuanus  may  be  considered  as  two  moral  phenomena,  of 
a  like  auspicious  nature.  Placed  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
they  both  reviewed  the  age  of  blood  which  had  just  expired ;  not  to  pal- 
liate the  enormities  or  to  exasperate  the  enmities  of  Protestants  or 
Papists,  but  to  teach  both  sects  wisdom  by  the  survey  of  their  common 
calamities ;  and  to  persuade  both  to  prepare  a  refuge  for  their  posterity 
from  the  like  misfortunes,  by  at  length  agreeing  to  wy  the  foundation  of 
the  still  imperfect  and  unfinished  system  of  reugious  liberty.  Whether 
the  tolerant  spirit  of  Grotius  arose  principally  from  his  experience  of  the 
evils  of  persecution,  or  from  the  mildness  of  his  personal  character,  or 
from  that  connivance  at  religious  difierences  which  began  to  be  intro» 
duced  by  the  policy  of  commerce  into  Holland,  he  seems,  at  all  events, 
to  have  been  the  only  conspicuous  Protestant  before  the  time  of  King 
William,  who  publicly  comprehended  Roman  Catholics  within  his  cha* 
rity  and  toleration.  His  treatise  on  the  **  Law  of  War  **  appeared  at  the 
moment  when  war  first  ceased  to  be  lawless.  It  is  altogether  an  error 
to  consider  it  as  a  philosophical  work ;  and  it  is  a  consequence  of  this 
error,  that  it  is  tried  by  tests  foreign  to  the  author's  purpose.  Grotius 
was  a  classical  schdar,  a  theologian,  and,  by  his  offices,  wliat  might  be 
called  a  constitutional  lawyer.  In  his  age,  the  final  victory  of  polite 
letters  over  the  schools  kept  alive  some  ^alousy  of  very  precise  aiscri- 
mination,  as  too  nearly  resembling  scholastic  barbarism.  The  work  of 
Grotius  is  entirely  practical.  Leibnitz  indeed  thought,  that  a  philo* 
sophical  treatise  on  this  subject  (which  did  not  exist  in  his  time,  and 
does  not  exist  in  ours)  might  have  been  produced  "  by  the  profound 
understanding  of  Hobbes,  if  he  had  not  aaopted  principles  fundamen* 
tally  false :  or  by  the  judgment  and  learning  of  the  mcomparable  Grotius, 
if  he  had  not  been  distracted  by  the  cares  of  a  busy  and  unfortu- 
nate life.*'*  But  though  a  purely  practical  work,  it  is  entitled  to  a 
place  in  the  history  of  moral  philosophy,  of  which  not  the  least  im- 
portant part  is  the  mfiuence  of  ethical  reasonings  on  mankind.  It  is  a 
manual  of  rules  for  making,  conducting,  and  concluding  war ;  in  which, 
after  such  a  cursory  survey  of  the  more  general  principles  of  morals  as 
seemed  to  the  author  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  law,  and  to 
establish  the  immutable  distinction  of  wright  from  wrong,  he  proceeds  to 
inculcate  the  general  adoption  of  the  best  usage  introduced  on  these  sub- 
jects in  times  then  recent,  and  to  persuade  all  nations  to  pursue  it  by 
reasons  of  justice,  by  considerations  of  interest,  by  the  sanction  of  reli* 
gion,  as  well  as  by  its  coincidence  with  the  writings  of  the  wisest  men  in 
all  ages,  and  with  the  most  famous  examples  of  venerable  antiquity. 

Had  it  been  a  work  professedly  of  science,  it  might  be  well  charged 
with  too  slight  a  foundation  of  principle ;  with  a  confusion  of  the  separate 


*  Leibnitz — Letter  to  Molanus  in  1700.  In  one  of  the  late  writings  of  Leib- 
nitz, to  which  Mr.  Stewart  ascribes  the  greatest  authority,  we  see  his  opinion  of 
the  capacity  of  Qrotius :  and  the  value  of  his  commendation  is  certainly  enhanced 
by  the  discriminating  terms  applied  to  Hobbes  and  Grotius. 
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provinces  of  right  anil  humanity,  of  reason  and  usage ;  and  with  a  profu- 
sion of  authorities,  where  a  few  would  have  li^ft  the  true  purpose  for 
which  they  were  cited  more  visible.  But  it  may  be  doubted,  whether 
nicer  distinction  and  more  sparing  citation,  would  not,  in  his  own  time, 
have  weakened  the  practical  efficacy  and  persuasive  power  of  the  work. 
It  first  presented  to  kings  and  statesmen  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all 
whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  reverence  —  historians,  piietB, 
oratnrs,  philosophers,  divines,  schoolmen,  lawyers,  ancient  and  modern. 
Christian  and  pagan,  of  all  creeds  and  nations  and  ages,  to  the  wisdom 
and  reasonableness  of  abstaining  from  unjust  and  even  unprofitable  wars; 
of  conducting  hostility  with  no  unnecessary  harshness  ;  of  observing  faith, 
and  exercising  mercy;  and  of  eagerly  returning  to  peace.  Perhaps  the 
impression  then  made  by  the  display  of  the  universal  homage  rendered 
to  these  simple  principles  (of  which  a  naked  proof  might  seem  super- 
fluous),  has  contributed  to  that  reverence  for  them  which  has  since  dis- 
tinguished the  European  nations  above  the  rest  of  mankind.  That  the 
book  ofGrotius  became  the  companion  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  during  the 
war  undertaken  by  that  virtuous  hero  for  civil  and  religious'  liberty,  is  B 
very  striking  proof  of  its  extraordinary  fitness  for  its  purpose.  A  purely, 
philosophical  work  of  the  highest  excellence  might  have  distracted  hiB . 
mind  from  his  great  jend.  Perhaps  no  work  can  be  named  of  equally  eJ^ 
tensive  practical  effects,  till  the  appearance  of  the  "  Spirit  of  Laws.' 

The  name  ofGrotius  gave  a  lustre  to  this  part  of  knowledge  for  more 
than  a  century.  His  successors  rather  derived  credit  from  his  name-, 
than  improved  the  science  which  he  lefl  them.  About  forty  years  afler 
tlie  appearance  of  the  treatise  on  the  "Law  of  War,"  Puffendorff  followed, 
on  nearly  the  same  subject,  though  evidently  treading  in  the  footsteps  of 
Hobbei.  And  without  adopting  the  judgment  of  Leibnitz,  that  Puffen- 
dor(F"was  very  little  a  lawyer,  and  not  at  all  a  philosopher,"  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that  as  his  work  made  pretensions  to  a  scientific  character, 
and  had  very  little  either  of  thai  literature  or  e]oc|Uence,  or  familiarity 
with  the  details  of  controversy  between  slates,  which  could  give  it  any 
species  of  practical  character,  he  has  much  less  excuse  than  Grolius  for 
laying  insecure  foundations ;  and  is  more  reprehensible  for  the  confu- 
sion of  discordant  matters.  From  him,  however,  in  consequence  of  his 
more  scholastic  form,  rather  than  fronv  Grotius,  flowed  those  innumerable 
abridgments  of  natural  law,  which  occupied  the  European  universities 
till  very  modem  times.  Vattel,  a  diffuse,  unscientific,  and  superficial,  but 
clear  and  liberal  writer,  still  maintains  his  place  as  the  most  convenient: 
abridgment  of  a  part  of  knowledge  which  calls  for  the  skill  of 
builder. 

It  is  chiefly  on  account  of  the  moderate  abilities  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  followers  ofGrotius,  that  their  number  and  influence  are  observable 
circumstances  in  the  condition  of  Europe.  That  great  writers  should 
impel  and  direct  public  opinion,  is  the  ordinary  course  of  things.  Since 
Grotius,  however,  none  of  this  class  of  writers  could  have  such  prelcn- 
aiona.  Yet,  from  the  peace  of  Munster  to  the  French  Revolution,  writers 
on  this  subject  incessantly  succeeded  each  other.  It  became  a  principal 
part  of  the  education  of  all  politicians:  the  treatises  concerning  it  were 
appealed  to  by  all  sovereigns  and  states  in  their  controversies ;  it  was 
thought  an  advantage  by  the  most  powerful  and  ambitious  prince  to  have 
them  on  his  side  r  and  whatever  was  positive  and  )>ractical  in  those  sys- 
tems, whatever  regulated  the  conduct  and  rights  of  individuals  under  the 
•renttal  usage  of  Europcoa  war,  was  adopted  by  the  tribunals  of  one 
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country  from  Uie  writers  and  courts  of  foreign  and  even  hostile  commu- 
nities. No  other  age  of  the  world  had  witnessed  such  an  appearance  (if 
it  should  be  thought  no  more)  of  respect  from  the  mighty  to  Uie  private 
reason  of  the  humble  and  obscure  teachers  of  justice.  The  opinion  of 
men  without  power  or  office,  or  even  superior  genius,  was  appealed  to  by 
conquering  monarchs,  discussed  by  statesmen,  and  never  publicly  dis- 
regarded, but  by  those  who  had  renounced  all  pretensions  to  the  exterior 
of  morality.  IVIoral  appearances  are  always  important  realities.  The 
very  act  of  apparent  submission  to  such  humble  authorities  by  the  rulers 
of  the  world,  implies  improvement,  and  produces  much  more.  Divested 
of  all  extraordinary  claims  on  public  deference,  and  having  little  advan- 
tage but  that  likelihood  of  right  opinion  which  arises  from  the  absence 
of  interest  and  passion,  the  respect  shown  to  them  could  proceed  only 
from  a  growing  reverence  for  that  justice  which  they  taught.  Every 
such  appeal  was  a  lesson  taught  by  the  sovereign  to  his  subjects,  of  the 
homage  due  from  both  alike  to  the  supreme  authority  of  Reason.  These 
were  among  the  means  which  rendered  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  an 
arbiter  of  some  authority  in  the  disputes  of  states,  and  in  the  contro« 
versies  of  princes  with  their  subjects.  Combined  with  the  secure 
independence  enjoyed  in  the  same  period  by  the  smallest  states,  under 
the  protection  of  the  balanced  strength  and  mutual  jealousy  of  the 
greater,  with  the  right  of  asylum  practically  granted  to  all  political  and 
religious  refugees,  with  the  right  or  free  discussion  exerted  against  their 
oppressors  by  those  refugees,  in  the  free  and  Protestant  countries  of 
England  and  Holland,  it  formed  so  effective  a  control  on  tyranny  at 
home  and  conquest  abroad,  that  it  was  scarcely  any  longer  a  metaphor 
to  call  Europe  a  commonwealth,  in  which  the  energy  arising  from  na- 
tional distinction  was  reconciled  with  the  order  and  safety  of  general 
laws.  Even  the  confusion  of  different  subjects  under  the  same  general 
title  *,  gave  to  the  moral  exhortations  of  private  jurists  somewhat  of  the 
weight  belonging  to  the  opinion  of  a  lawyer  on  real  cases  of  positive 
law.  The  degree  of  respect  shown  to  their  authority,  served  in  some 
degree  as  a  measure  not  only  of  the  morality  of  statesmen,  but  of  the 
general  happiness  of  the  times.  It  decreased  as  violence  and  insecurity 
prevailed.  In  our  times,  it  began  to  be  openly  renounced  in  the  most 
wretched  period  of  rage  and  fear.  Furious  enthusiasm,  or  uncontrolled 
despotism,  for  a  time  seemed  to  have  banished  it  from  Christendom.  If 
it  has  been  resisted  in  quiet  and  free  countries,  it  has  only  been  with 
regard  to  those  ambiguous  acts  to  which  the  apprehension  of  great 
danger  might  have  tempted  even  such  communities.  With  a  slight  alter- 
ation in  the  saying  of  a  philosopher,  we  may  truly  say,  that  no  man 
ever  became  an  enemy  to  the  law  of  nations  till  that  law  had  first  been 
his  enemyk 


*  To  show  how  the  confusion  ought  to  be  rectified,  would  be  to  draw  an  out- 
line of  at  least  two  very  important  treatises ;  of  which  one,  relating  to  the  Proper 
Ijow  between  Nations,  is  at  the  present  moment  a  very  great  destderaium.  But, 
without  now  entering  on  so  unseasonable  a  task,  we  may  obser^'c,  that  Mr.  Stewart 
seems  to  us  to  lay  somewhat  too  much  stress  on  this  confusion. — What  shall  be 
said  of  the  very  cfistinct  sciences  comprehended  under  the  common  name  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  our  Scottish  universities  ?  But  if  this  should  be  thought  too  local 
an  observation,  what  dd&nition  of  Natural  Philosophy  will,  on  the  one  hand,  dis- 
tinguisb  it  firom  Chemistry,  and,  on  the  other,  comprehend  all  the  branches  taught 
under  the  name  of  Natural  Philosophy  throughout  Europe  ? 
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With  these  opinions,  we  cannot  but  wonder,  and  even  aomewhat 
regret,  that  Mr.  Stewart  should  liave  so  far  departed  from  the  usual 
niildnesB  and  wariness  of  his  eouitoble  judgments,  as,  in  speaking  of  these 
writers,  to  say,  that,  "  Natwitlixlaitdivg  all  their  indtatry  nnd  leamiag,  it 
woukibe  very  rHJpcult  to  itame  any  c/ast  of  writers  whose  labours  have  been 
of  less  tttilily  to  the  ivtrrid.'  (Disc.  191.)  It  would  be  more  just,  in  our 
opinion,  to  have  said,  that  notwithstanding  the  mediocrity  of  their  gene- 
ra] talents,  and  their  frequent  offences  against  the  order  of  science,  it 
would  be  (liffii:uit  to  name  any  class  of  writers  whose  labours  liave  been 
of  more  utility  to  the  world.  To  promote  the  civilisation  of  mankind,  by 
contributing  to  diffuse  a  reverence  for  the  principles  of  justice,  is  certainly 
far  more  useful  to  the  world,  and  (if  that  inferior  object  were  worthy  of 
notice)  indirectly  even  more  useful  lo  science  itself,  than  to  make  any 
addition,  however  vplendid,  to  the  stock  of  knowledge.  A  class  of  writers, 
remote  from  power,  without  sympathy  for  ambilion,  ahd  happily  disabled 
by  inexperience  from  making  allowance  for  the  real  exigencies  of  state 
necessity,  addressing  themselves  to  the  great  body  of  readers,  similarly 
circumstanced  and  disposed  with  themselves,  and  expecting  all  their  cre- 
dit and  popularity  from  the  approbation  of  that  important  and  daily  in- 
creasing body,  became  necessarily  the  advocates  of  liberal  principles,  and 
the  preachers  of  strict  justice  between  all  nations.  In  this  manner,  they 
became,  as  Mr.  Stewart  states,  the  forerunners  of  the  beneficent  science 
of  political  economy  —  spreading  the  same  spirit  which  it  breathes,  and 
reaching,  with  a  sort  of  practical  coarseness,  some  of  its  results ;  though 
their  reasonings  did  not,  we  conceive,  lead  by  any  logical  process  to  the 
establishment  even  of  its  first  principles.  The  connection  is  rather  hb- 
torical  than  philosophical.  But  at  all  times  they  carried  on  that  avowed 
war  against  the  policy  (we  think  harshly)  called  Machiavelian,  which  was 
solemnly  declared  by  Grotius  in  almost  the  concluding  sentiment  of  his 
work  —  "  That  doctrine  can  have  no  permanent  utility  which  renders 
man  the  enemy  of  his  fellow-men."  • 

It  is  with  considerable  regret  that  we  find  ourselves  precluded,  by 
time  and  space,  from  tlirowing  tlie  niost  cursory  glance  over  the  writings 
of  Hobbes  f,  who  fills  so  great  a  station  in  metaphysical  history ;  a  pro- 
found and  original  thinker,  distinguished  by  a  fearless  consistency  in  fol- 
lowing every  principle  through  its  logical  consequences  —  whose  diction 
is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  example  of  the  union  of  clearness  and  brevity 
on  abstruse  subjects,  and  in  proposing  netv  opinions ;  but  whose  discourse 
of  human  nature  is  probably  the  work  of  man,  which,  without  the  circle 
of  mathematical  knowledge,  has  the  smallest  number  of  ambiguous  or  un- 
necessary words.     In  the  pliilosophy  of  understanding,  he  has  doubtless 

■  "  Nan  potest  diu  proitcsse  iloctrinn  quo:  homincm  hominlbiis  insoHaliilem 
fitcic."  Groliui  de  Jure  Bel.  ct  Par,  lib,  iii.  cap.  ixv.  cl  ull.  — "  Monita  ud  lidera 
et  ad  paeem." 

f  Hohl>cs  is  to  be  added  to  the  number  of  those  philosophers  who  have  exerted 
imugination  in  ihrir  censure  of  imngination.  In  one  passBge  he  condentns  meta- 
phors in  very  elrongly  metaphorical  language.  "  But  for  nictaphors  ihcy  are 
utterly  to  be  excluded :  for,  seeing  Ihry  nprnly  pro/eit  drceil,  to  admit  them  into 
counn-/ or  reasoning,  were  absolute  folly." — Leviatb.p.  I.  c.  6.  The  truth  is,  that 
a  writer  will  seldom  be  quoted  whose  mind  is  so  nnttilnied  as  to  want  an  imagni- 
*tioa  which  will  force  the  way,  like  Uolibes,  in  metuphorical  objections  to 
metaphors;  or  like  Malebranfhe,  in  ungrateful  hostility  against  fancy;  or  like 
Rousseau,  in  eloijuent  dccluniolion  aguinat  tFie  arte,  without  sparing  eloquence 
itseir. 
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anticipated  the  greater  part  of  those  speculations  whidi  are  presented  as 
discoveries  by  his  successors.  In  that  which  regards  the  sentient  and 
active  part  of  human  nature,  he  has  set  out  from  principles,  or  rather 
assumptions,  so  utterly  false  as  to  contract  and  debase  his  ethics,  and  to 
render  his  politics  a  mere  system  of  slavery.  Should  we  be  so  happy  as 
to  meet  Mr.  Stewart  when,  in  the  sequel  of  this  discourse,  he  renders 
that  justice  to  Locke  whidi  there  has  been  of  late  a  disposition  to  deny 
to  that  incomparable  person,  we  may  have  again  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sider the  writines  of  riobbes — undoubtedly  the  mine  from  which  Mr. 
Locke  extracted  part  of  his  treasure :  and  if  ever  a  contrast  between  the 
intellect  and  character  of  two  great  philosophers  can  be  instructive,  it 
seems  to  be  in  that  which  is  so  strikuig  between  the  mode  and  spirit  in 
which  Hobbes  and  Locke  have  cultivated  the  same  science,  and  some- 
times expounded  the  same  truths.  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Stewart,  that 
**  the  theory  so  fashionable  at  present,  which  resolves  tlie  whole  of  mo- 
rality into  the  principle  of  UtiHiy,  is  more  nearly  akin  to  Hobbism  than 
some  of  its  partisans  are  aware  of."  (Disc.  138.)  —  "  It  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve," says  he,  in  another  place,  "  how  nearly  Hobbes  and  Locke  set 
out  from  the  same  assumptions,  though  they  differ  so  widely  in  their  prac- 
tical conclusions."  (Disc.  62.)  There  is  one  sense  in  which  the  first  of 
these  observations  must  be  allowed  to  be  more  absolutely  just  than  it  ia 
represented  to  be.  It  is  that  in  which  Leibnitz  regards  many  ethical 
8\'stems  which  hold  very  different  language,  as  being  no  more  than  modi- 
fications of  a  principle  differing  only  m  name  from  that  of  utility.  **  TW 
next  question,"  says  he,  *'  is,  whether  the  preservation  of  human  society 
be  the  principle  of  the  law  of  nature.*  Tins  the  excellent  writer  denies^ 
in  opposition  to  Grotius,  who  founds  the  obligation  of  that  law  in  its 
tendency  to  maintain  society ;  to  Hobbes,  who  derives  it  from  mutual 
fear;  and  to  Cumberland,  who  derives  it  from  mutual  benevolence-— 
both  which  last  systems  are  equally  resolvable  into  its  tendency  to  pre- 
serve society.* 

The  theory  of  talent,  and  the  various  forms  of  intellectual  character, 
an  equally  important  and  imperfectly  cultivated  subject,  leads  Mr.  Stew- 
art to  observe,  that  the  distinction  of  Locke  between  wit  and  judgmeot, 
is  substantially  the  same  with  that  of  Malebranche  between  the  sound 
sense  which  discerns  real  differences  and  the  superficial  thinker  who 
imagines  or  supposes  resemblances ;  and  finally,  with  that  of  Bacon,  who 
says,  that  "  the  great  and  radical  division  of  minds,  in  relation  to  phUo^ 
sophy  and  the  seiencetf  is  into  the  Acute,  who  can  discover  the  smallest 
shade  of  difference — and  the  Sublime  ahd  Discursive,  who  recognise  the 
slender  resemblances  of  things  the  most  unlike." 

But  it  seems  to  us,  that  no  two  of  these  distincti<ms  relate  precisely  to 
the  same  subject.  Those  of  Bacon  and  Malebranche  agree  in  being 
applied  to  the  reasoning  powers,  and  to  their  employment  in  the  pursuit 
of  truth.  The  distinction  is  expressly  so  limited  by  Bacon;  and  the 
words  of  Malebranche,  where  he  speaks  of  <*  supposing  resemblances"  as 
the  vice  of  **  shallow  intellects,"  clearly  imply  the  same  limitation.  Male- 
branche contrasts  the  healthy  state  of  reason  with  its  chief  disease.  The 
division  of  Lord  Bacon  is  into  the  two  grand  classes  of  merely  intellectual 
power  —  the  acute  and  the  comprehensive  understanding ;  of  which  last 
he  is  himself  the  most  sublime  example  that  human  nature  has  yet  exhi- 


♦  The  law  of  nature,  here,  evidently  is  coextensive  with  morality.     The  passage 
is  in  the  Letter  to  Molanus,  cited  above,  and  written  in  1700. 
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bited~~bjr  the  wide  range  of  his  reason,  independent  of  all  consideration 
of  his  splendid  imagination,  which  was  only  the  minister  and  interpreter 
of  what  Leibnitz  calls  his  "  divitie  genius.""     The  distinction  of  Locka-  ■ 
appears  to  us  to  be  entirely  of  another  kind.     It  is  not  like  that  of  BaooiLJ 
—  the  description  of  two  sorts  of  intellect,  both  confined  to  objects  of  scUfl 
ence ; — nor  like  that  of  Makbranche,  a  mere  contrast  between  cursory  1 
and  patient  observers.     It  is  a  discrimination  between  the  two  powers  ^9 
wit  and  judgment.     It  is  so  far  from  being  limited  to  philosophising  W 
like  the  two  otliers,  that  one  of  the  members  is  totally  without  the  pro-  I 
vince  of  philosophy.    Wit  can  never  have  any  influence  on  reasoning,  bull  J 
(o  disturb  it.     Tlie  titles  of  the  chapter  and  section  of  Locke,  of  which'  1 
the  last  is  "  The  Difference  between  Wit  and  Judgment,"  manifestly,  V 
point  to  a  distinction  between  mental  powers  essentially  different,  aiUl,  I 
employed  for  different  purposes.     In  all  but  the  terms,  it  corresponds  to  T 
the  distinction  of  Hobbes  (Hum.  Nat.  c.  10.)  between  fancy  and  judg»  1 
ment.      But,  says  Hobbes,    "  botli    fancy  and  judgment  are   compra-  1 
bended  under  the  name  of  wit."     This  word  has,  indeed,  in  the  courte  | 
of  two  centuries,  passed  through  more  signili cations  than  most  others  h 
our  language.     Without  going  farther  back  than  the  reign  of  James  I., 
wit  is  used  by  Sir  J.  Davies  as  the  most  general  name  tor  the  intellectual 
faculties,  of  which  reason,  judgment,  wisdom,  &c.  are  subdivisions.    (Im- 
mort.  of  Soul,  sect.  XXV.)     In  the  time  of  Cowley  and  Hobbes,  it  came 
to  denote  a  superior  degree  of  understanding,  and  more  particularly  a 
quick  and  brilliant  reason.    In  the  famous  description  of  facetiousness  by 
Birrow,  the  greatest  proof  of  mastery  over  language  ever  given  by  an 
English  writer,  wit  seems  to  have  retained  the  acceptation  of  intellectual 
superiority.     In  Dryden's  character  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  it  has  the  same 
signification  j   and  is  very  nearly  synonymous  with  the  modem  words 
talent  or  ability.     But  in  the  course  of  forty  years,  from  the  publication 
of  Hobbes  to  that  of  Locke,  it  had  come  to  denote  that  particular  talent 
which  consists  in  lively  and  ingenious  combinations  of  thought.     In  Mr. 
Addison's  papers  on  wit,  we  find  an  approach  to  the  modem  sense  of  the 
term.     To  Mr.  Locke's  account,  which  he  adopts  witli  warm  commend- 
ation, he  expressly  adds,  (what  was  perhaps  implied  in  Mr.  Locke's  lan- 
guage,) that  it  must  be  sucb  "  an  assemblage  of  ideas  as  will  give  delight 
and  surprue."     From  a  shade  in  the  meaning  of  this  last  word,  has  gra- 
dually arisen  that  more  limited  sense  of  ludicrous  turprise,  which  seems 
now  an  essential  part  of  the  import  of  wit,  except  where  some  of  its  more 
ancient  sign  ideation  a  are  revived  by  epithets,  or  preserved  in  phrases 
which  have  descended  from  former  times. 

Having  mentioned  Mr.  Addison,  in  tliis  Discourse  very  beautifully 
called  tlie  English  Penelon,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  satis- 
faction at  the  justice  rendered  by  Mr.  Stewart  to  the  admirable  Essays  on 
the  Pleasures  of  Imagination.     Perhaps  they  may  deserve  a  still  more 
ample  consideration,  when  he  coines  to  consider  the  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  which  they  seem  to  have  opened  a  new  path  of  J 
speculation.     If  we  are  to  measure  tJie  previous  progress  by  the  notes  OOV 
Boileau's  Longinus,  tlie  most  eminent  writer  who  had  treated  a  sin  " 
subject  about  the  same  lime,  we  must  allow  that  Mr,  Addison  has  n 
a  step  in  philosophy.     We  are  not  indeed  aware,  that  any  writer  before  ] 
him  had  classed  together  the  pleasures  of  contemplating  beauty  in  natur*  J 
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and  the  afts,  or  had  distinguished  that  class  of  sentiments  from  the  plea- 
sures of  sense,  as  well  as  those  attendant  on  the  exertion  of  the  under- 
standing; or  had  set  the  example  of  classifying  them  by  subdivision, 
under  such  heads  as  Novelty,  Beauty,  and  Sublimity.  His  own  claim  to 
originality  may  indeed  be  received  as  a  proof  of  its  justice.  The  modesty 
of  his  character,  the  result  of  the  punty  of  his  taste,  as  well  as  of  his 
virtue,  is  an  ample  security  against  undue  pretensions.  "  The  Character- 
istics" had  indeed  been  published  a  very  short  time  before :  but  the  moral 
colour  of  that  ingenious  and  often  beautiful  work,  rather  rendered  it  more 
difficult  to  distinguish  and  separate  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  which 
were  lost  in  the  splendour  of  a  stronger  light. 

Soon  afler  the  time  of  Mr.  Addison,  the  application  of  philosophy,  to 
what  he  called  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  became  a  favourite  pursuit 
in  the  several  countries  of  Europe.  In  this  country,  it  was  cultivated  by 
a  long  succession  of  ingenious  writers,  of  whom  some,  and  these  the 
greatest  men  of  their  age,  are  in  this  province  the  disciples  of  Mr. 
Addison.  On  a  subject  of  a  very  difiTerent  nature,  the  two  hundred  and 
eighty-seventh  Number  of  the  '*  Spectator  **  may  be  recommended  to  the 
peruaol  of  those  who  doubt  the  vigour  and  the  originality  of  Mr.  Addison's 
understanding.  <*  That  form  of  government,"  says  he,  "  appears  to  me 
the  most  reasonable  which  is  most  conformaJi)le  to  the  equality  that  we 
find  in  human  nature,  provided  it  be  consistent  with  public  peace." — '*  It 
is  odd  to  consider  the  connection  between  despotic  government  and  bar- 
barity ;  and  how  the  making  of  one  person  more  than  man  makes  the  reit 
less.  Above  nine  parts  of  the  world  in  ten  are  in  the  lowest  state  of 
slavery,  and  consequently  sunk  into  the  most  gross  and  brutal  ignorance. 
European  slavery  is  indeed  a  state  of  liberty,  if  compared  with  that  which 
prevails  in  the  other  three  divisions  of  the  world ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  those  who  grovel  under  it,  have  many  tracks  of  light.  Riches 
and  plenty  are  the  natural  efiTects  of  liberty ;  and  where  these  abound, 
learning  and  all  the  liberal  arts  will  immediately  lifl  up  their  heads  and 
flourish.  Ease  and  plenty  are  the  great  cherishers  of  knowledge  ;  and, 
as  most  of  the  despotic  governments  o£  the  world  have  neither  of  them, 
they  are  naturally  overrun  with  ignorance  and  barbarity."  The  seeds  of 
curiosity  scattered  abroad  by  the  Essay  o£  Mr.  Locke,  who  had  recalled 
the  busy  and  the  lettered  to  those  enquiries,  from  which  they  had  been 
scared  by  the  odious  opinions  and  haughty  dogmatism  of  Hobbes,  began 
thus  early,  in  the  minds  of  ingenious  men,  to  produce  the  fruits  of  a 
liberal  philosophy  on  government,  as  well  as  of  elegant  speculation  con- 
cerning literature  and  the  arts. 

**  Among  the  divines  who  appenred  at  this  era,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  in 
silence  the  name  of  Barrow,  wnose  theological  works  (adorned  throughout  by 
classical  erudition,  and  by  a  vigorous  though  unpolished  eloquence,)  exhibit  in 
every  page  marks  of  the  same  inventive  genius  which,  in  mathematics,  has  secured 
to  mm  a  rank  second  alone  to  that  of  Newton.  As  a  writer,  he  is  equally 
distinguished  by  the  redundancy  of  his  matter,  and  by  the  pregnant  brevity  of  his 
expression ;  but  what  more  peculiarly  characterises  his  manner,  is  a  certain  air 
of  powerful  and  of  conscious  facility  in  the  execution  of  whatever  he  undertakes." 
Disc.  69. 

We  quote  this  equally  discriminating  and  beautiful  passage,  not  for  the 
unnecessary  purpose  of  praise,  nor  assuredly  with  any  view  to  dispute  it, 
nor  for  the  sake  of  vindicating  Barrow  from  a  contradiction  imputed  to 
him  W  Mr.  Stewart  in  the  subsequent  page,  between  two  passages,  in 
one  of  which  he  represents  "  inordinate  self-love"  as  the  parent  of  most 
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vicoii  while  in  the  otlier  lie  aliowH,  lliat  "  a  self-love  working  for  what  ia 
finally  beneficiul,  will  be  allowed  by  canitnon  sense,"  which,  we  must  fairly 
own,  appears  to  us  to  he  no  conlrailiction  at  all,  but  a  juit  statement  of 
two  equally  important  and  perfectly  reconcilable  truths.  But  we  take 
the  occasion  supplied  by  tliis  (]uc>tation,  to  express  our  wonder  that  we 
should  find  no  mention  of  another  English  divine,  who  seems  to  us  by  his 
genius,  by  the  singularities  of  his  ethical  writings,  and  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  his  reputation,  to  deserve  a  place  in  the  history  of  moral  philosophy. 
We  advert  to  Jeremy  Taylor,  who,  though  lie  survived  the  restoration, 
belonged  to  an  older  school  than  Harrow.  Of  unbounded  fame  in  his  own 
time,  his  devotional  writings,  which  often  possess  unpornlleled  beauty, 
preserved  their  popularity  for  more  than  a  century.  But  in  the  age  of 
calm  and  cool  phnosophy  which  prevailed  among  English  divines,  we 
scarcely  find  more  than  one  or  two  notices  of  his  name  among  the  writings 
of  the  learned ;  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  he  has 
again  become  known  to  many  general  readers.  Two  of  his  works  give 
him  a  more  peculiar  claim  to  the  attention  of  the  historian  of  morals. 
Probably  the  last  English  divine  who  used  the  scholastic  forms,  and  was 
deeply  imbued  with  the  metaphysics  and  theology  of  the  schools,  he  is 
the  only  celebrated  Englishman  (perh^s  the  only  celebrated  Protestant 
of  so  late  a  period)  who  composed  a  system  of  casuistry.  Nolwith- 
■toniling  the  disadvantages  of  the  form,  there  are  few  treatises  on  morals 
which  (if  due  allowance  be  made  for  obsolete  modes  of  speaking,  stilt 
more  than  of  thinking,)  are  more  sober,  more  practical,  and  more  liberal. 
Of  the  numerous  learned  authorities  with  which  he  has  sprinkled  his 
margin,  the  names  are  now  scarcely  known  to  the  curious  enquirer.  He 
seems  to  survey  the  learning  of  a  former  world.  The  Discourse  on  the 
Liberty  of  Prophesying  is  memorable — as  the  first  treatise  professedly 
written  in  defence  of  toleration  in  this  country,  if  not  in  Eurt^e.  Like 
most  divmes  who  have  been  venerated  after  their  death,  he  obtained  the 
name  of  a  heretic  for  his  charity,  which  evidently  extended,  though  he 
dunt  not  avow  it,  even  to  Roman  Catholics  themselves.*  These  two 
works,  with  his  Discourse  on  Friendship,  though  they  do  not  contain  his 
most  splendid  passages,  are  the  most  uniformly  reasonable,  uid  the  most 
judiciously  composed,  of  his  writings.  It  is,  perhaps,  peculiar  to  him, 
that  to  the  acuteness  and  subtlety  of  a  schoolman,  he  added  the  feeling 
and  fancy  of  a  poet.  Had  he  lived  out  of  the  schools,  and  looked  at  man 
and  nature  instead  of  scholastic  treatises,  it  seems  that  he  would  have 
wanted  no  poetical  power  but  the  art  of  versification.  As  Gray  called 
Froissart  "  Herodotus  without  his  style,'  perhaps  we  may  venture  to  say 
that  Taylor  was  Fcnelon  without  his  taste.     They  had  the  same  tender 


•  At  the  conclusion  of  the  "  Liberty  of  Prophesying"  ii  a  Jewish  story,  told  in 
the  manner  of  a  chapter  of  Genesis,  in  which  Ood  is  represented  an  rebuking 
Abraham  for  having  driven  an  idolater  out  of  his  tent.  This  slory,  Taylor  says, 
is  somewhere  to  be  found  in  ihe  Jewish  writers.  Till  the  originaJ  be  discovered, 
in  some  Rabbinicul  legend,  we  muy  afli;inlic  the  beuuty  of  the  imitation,  if  not  the 
■ •■-n  of  the  incidents,  to  Tavlor  himself.     Frunhliii  gave  the  same  story,  with 


lopubli 

History  of  Man."  But  the  words  of  Lord  Koinies  do  not  imply  liiit  Franklin 
gave  it  as  his  own,  though  u  charge  of  pliigiurism  has  been  grounded  on  the 
coincidence.  He  probably  had  never  read  Taylor.  He  perhaps  found  the  story 
without  an  author's  name,  in  some  newspaper  or  msgaxinc,  and  sent  it  as  a 
ciiHoflily  to  Kaimes.     A  mnn  so  rich  ns  Fmnlilin  hud  no  leniptBtiun  to  steal. 
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heart,  and  flowery  imaginatioD ;  the  fame  tolerant  spirit;  the  same 
pronenew  to  mystical  devotion ;  and,  though  in  an  unequal  degree,  the 
same  disposition  to  an  ascetic  morality,  {$  which  the  austerities  almost 
become  aaiiable,  when  they  are  joined  to  unusual  gentleness  and  humility. 
Taylor,  in  his  writings,  wanted  only  the  great  art  of  rejection  to  make  the 
parallel  more  perfect.  In  his  Devotions  alone,  where  his  sensibility  is 
restrained,  and  his  fancy  overawed  by  the  subject,  he  is  of  unequalled 
excellence.  In  general,  his  taste  is  more  impure,  his  composition  more 
irregular,  his  popular  discourses  more  pedantic  and  scholastic,  than  those 
of  his  great  predecessors  of  Elizabeth  s  age — of  Hooker,  of  Raleigh,  and 
of  Bacon.  All  those  great  men,  placed  near  the  sources  of  our  written 
language,  in  those  rare  and  short  intervals  when  they  resist  the  allure- 
ments of  Latin  phraseology  and  arrangement,  have  a  freshness  of  ex- 
pression, a  choice  of  picturesque  and  significant  words,  very  difficult  te 
be  attained,  after  the  separate  language  of  books  has  been  long  formed. 
The  profuse  imagery  of  laylor,  and  his  tender  sentiments,  are  sure  to 
catch  the  eye  of  the  most  cursory  reader.  A  careful  perusal  will  also 
discover,  in  many  quiet  and  modest  passages,  chiefly  of  his  argumentative 
and  merely  ethical  works,  an  easy  and  soft  flow  of  native  English,  not 
unworthy  a£  the  age  which  produced  the  prose  of  Cowley,  who,  like 
Taylor,  was  tender  and  fertile ;  but  who,  happily  for  his  fame,  in  his 
prose,  and  in  some  of  his  verse,  showed  a  taste  less  fatally  indulgent  to 
the  vices  of  his  genius. 


STEWARTS  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 

PART  II.» 

Wf  return  with  singular  satis&ction  to  the  continuance  of  this  admir- 
able Discourse,  afler  having  bestowed  on  the  First  Part  a  space,  less 
indeed  than  its  importance  merited,  but  more  ample  than  either  tlie  busy 
or  the  indolent  part  of  our  readers  would  have  willingly  allotted  to  the 
history  of  speomation.f 

The  increase  of  materials  has  compelled  Mr.  Stewart,  in  this  continu- 
ation, to  limit  himself  to  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  and  to  reserve  the  pro- 
gress of  Moral  and  Political  Science  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  for  dis- 
tinct discourses.  He  has  thus  excluded  from  his  present  work  what  formed 
the  most  popular,  and  not  the  least  important  part  of  the  former ;  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  he  has  left  himself  little  more  than  the  history  of 
controversies  which  will  remain  for  ever  undecided,  and  of  revolutions  in 
which  the  mind  necessarily  returns  to  the  point  from  which  it  set  o\it. 
They  will  dispute  the  propriety  of  his  very  title ;  and  deny  that  meta« 
physics  have  made  any  progress,  though  they  have  undergone  many 
changes.  Never,  perhaps,  since  England  was  a  lettered  nation,  was  the 
disinclination  to  such  enquiries  more  prevalent  than  it  now  is.  There  is 
a  general  disposition  to  acquiesce  on  these  subjects,  in  a  sort  of  practical 
scepticism,  the  result  of  indolence  and  despondency,  rather  than  to  weary 

*  A  General  View  of  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  and  Political  Sci- 
ence, since  the  Revival  of  lietters.  Part  II.  By  Dugald  Stewart,  Es^.  F.R.  SS. 
Lend,  and  Edia  &c.  &c,  (Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Vol.  V. 
Part  y  — Vol.  xxxvi.  page  220.     October,  1821. 

+  Vol.  xrrli.  p.  180. 
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the  uuderatanding  in  researches  which  seem  hitherto  to  have  yielded  no 
frtiit.  Tliese  prejudices  will  be  strengthened  in  the  mind  of  many  En- 
glish readers,  when,  on  opening  this  Essay,  they  see  in  it  the  naked  and 
seemingly  lifeless  trunk  of  metaphysical  speculation,  stripped  of  those 
branches  which  display  its  fruitfulness  while  they  hide  its  rugged  forms, 
and  not  only  cover  it  with  stime  of  their  own  grace  and  beauty,  but 
exhibit  its  power  of  nourbhing  the  most  useful  sciences,  and  of  affording 
shelter  and  security  to  the  most  important  labours  of  practical  reason. 

The  study  of  this  beautiful  Discourse  itself  will,  indeed,  prove  the  best 
corrective  of  those  prejudices  which  its  title  and  outline  may  have  alarmed. 
It  required  the  accurate  and  delicate  observation  of  Mr.  EStewart,  to  ex- 
hibit the  real,  lliough  alow,  amendment  of  opinion,  and  even  accession  to 
knnirledge  concemmg  the  human  mind,  in  tne  course  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  by  distinguishing  this  true  progress  of  philosophy,  in  which  a 
single  step  is  of  unspeakable  importance,  from  ttiose  presumptuous  and 
impotent  enquiries,  to  which  the  vulgar  apply  the  name  of  metaphysics, 
and  which,  in  all  ages,  have  rendered  that  study  unacceptable  to  many 

It  must  also  be  owned,  that  the  former  Discourse  had  the  advantage 
not  only  of  a  more  comprehensive  plan,  but  of  a  more  splendid  subject 
than  the  present.  The  age  to  which  it  relates  may  justly  be  numbered 
among  the  grand.epoclis  in  the  progress  of  human  knowledge.  Of  these 
epochs,  four  at  least  arc  conspicuous. 

The  Jlrxl  of  them  is  the  period  of  unknown  antiquity,  when  the  cultiva- 
tion of  knowledge  began  to  be  an  exclusive  occupation,  and  a  separate 
profession  among  those  colleges  of  priests,  who,  whether  established  on 
tile  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the  Euphrates,  or  the  Nile,  appear  to  have 
been  the  earliest  instructors  of  tlie  human  species.  These  guardians  of 
infant  science  combined  it  with  religion,  and  thereby  rendered  it  venerable 
in  the  eyes  of  their  untutored  contemporaries ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
enslaved  it  to  their  own  superstition,  and  for  ever  stopped  its  progress 
at  the  point  where  it  was  bound  to  opinions  held  to  be  sacred  and  immu- 
table. The  useful  institution  of  a  distinct  body  of  teachers,  thus  dege- 
nerated into  a  rigorous  exclusion  of  all  other  men  from  learning;  and, 
according  to  the  general  system  of  Eastern  society,  the  first  division  of 
mental  labour  was  followed  by  an  hereditary  monopoly.  Impenetrable 
harriers  on  every  aide  surrounded  knowledge,  which  hindered  it  equally 
from  spreading  or  advancing. 

The  tecond  memorable  period,  is  the  emancipation  of  knowledge  in 
Greece.  It  is  now  vain  to  enquire  by  what  steps  the  Egyptian  and 
Phienician  colonists,  who  carried  the  arts  of  civil  life  to  the  Pelasgic 
savages,  were  gradually  led  to  forsake  the  peculiar  institutions  of  their 
forefathers,  while  they  preserved  the  inventions  and  manners  by  which 
society  bad  been  improved.  The  great  revolution,  which  gave  to  civilig* 
alion  a  freer  and  more  flexible  form  among  the  Hellenic  nations,  is 
anterior  to  the  dawn  of  authentic  history.  At  the  moment  of  their  first 
appearance  to  us,  the  Eastern  monopolies  were  overthrown  ;  philosophy 
had  thrown  off  the  fetters  of  superstition  ;  learning  was  accessible  to  all 
men ;  there  was  scarcely  any  separate,  still  less  any  hereditary,  priest- 
hood; and  knowledge  occasionally  descended  lo  some  individual  among 
tlial  degraded  body  of  slaves,  which,  by  the  unhappy  constitution  of  their 
society,  contained  the  greater  part  of  mankind.  Every  faculty  of  human 
nature  was  excited  to  the  most  intense  avidity ;  and  every  part  of  science 
presented  a  boundless  prospect  of  improvement.     The  prngress  of  know- 
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ledge,  no  longer  checked  as  in  Asia  by  internal  causes,  was  exposed  to 
danger  only  from  the  political  causes  which  affected  the  quiet  and  safety 
of  the  nations  by  which  it  was  cultivated,  and  which  finally  overthrew  the 
rude  governments  and  feeble  independence  of  these  splendid,  but  turbu- 
lent and  insecure  communities.  The  structure  of  their  society  was  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  afford  a  lasting  protection  to  the  cultivation  of 
knowledge.  Greece  lost  both  liberty  and  independence  as  soon  as  the 
Macedonians  became  civilised  enough  to  learn  the  art  of  war.  The 
Roman  genius  did  not  long  survive  the  downfall  of  freedom ;  and  universal 
despotism  extinguished  national  emulation,  patriotic  feeling,  and  enter- 
prising ambition,  together  with  talents  for  literature,  skill  in  arts,  and 
even  military  spirit,  throughout  the  civilised  world.  All  the  objects  of 
generous  pursuit  which  excite  the  activity  of  reason  and  genius,  were 
placed  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  every  Roman  provincial.  The 
empire  was  too  vast  to  be  the  country  of  any  man  ;  and  the  province  in 
which  each  individual  was  bom,  was  too  much  degraded  to  be  regarded 
with  complacency  or  pride.  Mental  refinement,  as  well  as  energy,  had 
perished  ;  and  nothing  but  the  outward  appearance  and  vulgar  enjoyments 
of  civilisation,  were  lefl  to  be  swept  a^ay  by  those  illustrious  barbarians, 
who  were  destined  to  rekindle  the  higher  principles  of  human  nature. 

The  third  period  is  that  known  by  the  name  of  the  middle  age,  which 
comprehends  the  interval  between  the  fall  of  ancient  civilisation  and  the 
formation  of  that  system  of  society  which  distinguishes  Europe  in  modem 
times.  In  the  earlier  part  of  this  period,  the  mind  seemed  once  more 
about  to  be  shackled,  and  learning  was  again  threatened  with  Oriental 
bondage.  Law  and  science  were  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  priest- 
hood. The  whole  of  the  little  knowledge  then  possessed  by  mankind  was 
not  too  much  for  a  single  profession.  An  infallible  church  had  almost 
imposed  her  yoke  upon  science,  and  seemed  once  more  on  the  point  of 
arresting  its  progress,  by  combining  the  principles  of  philosophy  with  the 
doctrines  of  her  immutable  theology.  Had  not  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
prevented  the  sacerdotal  office  from  becoming  hereditary,  perhaps  the 
Asiatic  system  might  then  have  been  completely  re-established.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  as  the  ecclesiastical  profession  required  labour  and  study, 
which  the  barbarous  ignorance  of  the  nobles  disdained,  the  church  was 
the  road  by  which  men  of  the  lowest  rank  rose  to  the  highest  station, 
and  thus  became  one  of  the  democratical  principles  of  society  during  the 
middle  age.  A  logic,  at  first  allowed  only  to  defend  received  opinions, 
at  length  gave  rise  to  philosophical  controversies,  which,  disguised  as 
they  were  under  a  barbarous  jargon,  contained  the  seeds  of  the  deepest 
ancf  boldest  speculations  concerning  the  first  principles  of  human  know- 
ledge. The  revival  of  the  Roman  jurispmdence  rescued  law  from  abso- 
lute dependence  on  the  clergy,  and  raised  up  formidable  rivals  to  that 
body ;  the  cultivation  of  the  vernacular  language,  and  the  study  of 
ancient  literature,  diffused  instruction  and  spirit  among  the  laity ;  and 
the  mind  of  man  was  gradually  roused  to  that  revolt  against  all  human 
authority  over  reason,  which  is  the  grand  source  of  subsequent  improve- 
ment in  science,  in  art,  in  government,  and  in  morals. 

The  fourth  epoch  is  that  of  the  second  emancipation  of  Science, 
armed  with  better  instruments,  supplied  with  far  more  abundant  mate- 
rials, and  secured  from  attack  or  aecay  by  a  -happier  order  of  society. 
The  reformers,  who  intended  only  to  arrange  the  state  of  theological 
opinion,  restored  man  to  the  free  exercise  of  reason.  The  innumerable 
inventions  and  discoveries  which  began  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
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tury,  promoted  equally  tlie  increase  and  the  difiVigion  of  knowledge. 
Civilisation  became  imprcgnnble ;  llie  ascendant  ot'  civilised  nations  over 
the  other  parts  of  the  human  species  was  no  longer  capable  of  being 
shaken ;  and,  from  the  beginning  of  this  new  career  of  society,  it  became 
impossible  to  arrest  its  progri^ss,  or  permanently  to  enslave  the  under- 
standing. 

In  Ihe  general  history  of  the  human  mind,  the  Verulomian  reformation 
of  philosophy  mav  doubtless  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  that  great  revo- 
lution by  which  tne  fourth  epoch  is  distinguished.  But  in  the  history  of 
science  it  may,  with  propriety,  be  separated  from  the  general  movement 
of  Eocietv,  and  considered  apart,  as  forming  a  fiHh  epoch  in  the  progress 
of  knowledge. 

Columbus,  Luther,  and  Bacon  are  perhaps,  in  modern  times,  the  men 
of  whom  it  may  be  said,  with  the  greatest  probability,  that,  if  they  had 
not  existed,  the  whole  course  of  human  affairs  in  alter  ages  would  have 
been  varied.  We  formerly  said  so  much  of  the  genius  of  Bacon,  and  of 
the  reformation  which  he  effected  in  philosophy,  tliat  it  would  be  vain  to 
attempt  any  additional  observation  on  that  subject.  But,  since  our  former 
article,  the  most  important  of  Bacon's  writings  has  been  illustrated  by  a 
commentary  —  small  indeed  in  extent,  but,  in  our  opinion,  of  inestimable 
value,  as  it  exhibits  a  perfect  model  of  the  method  by  which  the  whole  of 
that  great  work  might  be  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  science.  We  al- 
lude to  Mr.  Playfair  s  observations  on  those  parts  of  the  "  Novum  Organuni" 
which  relate  to  the  various  sorts  of  prejudice,  and  the  comparative  value 
of  facts  in  physical  enquiry,  contained  in  his  admirable  "Discourse  on  the 
Progress  of  the  Physical  and  Mathematical  Sciences."  The  phraseology 
of  Bacon  is  on  these  subjects  unlmppy ;  his  technical  terms  are  quaint ; 
tliey  must  have  been  obscure  even  in  his  own  age  ;  and  they  are  still  more 
unsuitable  to  the  modesof  thought,  as  well  as  expression,  which  belong  to 
u  more  advanced  state  of  knowledge.  His  examples  are  chosen  from  an 
imperfect  collection  of  facts,  of  which  some  were  inaccurately  observed, 
and  others  are  now  either  too  trivial  or  too  obscure  to  carry  into  the  mind 
with  due  force  the  ideas  which  they  are  intended  to  illustrate.  As  far 
as  these  faults  depend  on  the  words  employed,  they  probably  arise  from 
the  use  of  Latin  (for  of  this  work  we  have  no  English  original),  which,  not 
being  addressed  to  the  world  at  large,  was  then  likely  to  betray  a  writer 
into  that  scholastic  obscurity  which  had 'been  so  long  the  character  of 
philosophical  works  in  that  language,  and  of  which  there  is  oo  trace  in  the 
iSnglish  writings  of  Bacon.  Tlie  commentary  of  Mr.  Playfair  combines  the 
utmost  clearness  with  a  brevity  greater  than  that  of  the  text;  and  his 
examples  are  chosen  from  the  most  striking  and  splendid  discoveries  of 
modern  science.  The  following  passage  of  that  incomparable  Discourse 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  perfect  specimen  of  such  a  commentary  on  the  whole 
"  Novum  Organum,"  as  would  perhaps  be  the  greatest  service  which  any 
individual  qualified  for  so  arduous  a  task  could  now  render  to  philosophy. 

"  Paasing  over  several  classes  which  seem  of  inferior  importance,  we  cwne  to 
the  iiutanluc  erucit,  the  division  of  this  cxperimcnial  logic  which  is  most  frequently 
resorted  to  in  the  practice  of  induWivo  invcstieation.  When,  in  such  an  invesli- 
gation,  the  understanding  is  placed  m  eqiabhrio,  as  it  were,  between  two  or  mure 
causes,  each  of  which  accounts  equally  well  for  the  appeHranccs,  as  far  as  they  are 
known,  nothing  rcinnins  to  be  done  but  to  look  out  for  a  fact  which  can  be  explained 
by  Ihv  one  of  these  causes,  and  not  by  the  other ;  if  such  a  one  can  be  found,  the 
nncertnimy  is  removal,  and  the  true  cause  is  determined.  8uch  facts  perfomi  the 
office  uf  across,  creeled  at  the  separation  of  two  roads,  to  direct  the  traveller  which 
lie  is  to  cake,  and,  on  this  account,  Bacon  gave  thein  the  name  o(  imtanlia  eroat. 
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**  Suppose  that  the  subject  enquired  into  were  the  motion  of  the  phmets,  and 
that  the  phenomena  which  first  present  themselves,  or  the  motion  of  these  bodies  in 
longitude,  could  be  expUined  equally  on  the  Ptolemaic  and  the  Copemican  system, — 
that  is,  either  on  the  system  which  makes  the  earth,  or  that  which  makes  the  sun, 
the  centre  of  the  planetary  motions, — a  cautious  philosopher  would  hesitate  about 
which  of  the  two  he  should  adopt ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  one  of  them  was 
recommended  by  its  superior  simplicity,  he  might  not  thmk  himself  authorised  to 
give  to  it  a  decided  preference  over  the  other.  If,  however,  be  consider  the 
motion  of  these  bodies  in  latitude,  that  is  to  say,  their  digressions  from  the  plane 
of  the  ecliptic,  he  will  find  a  set  of  phenomena  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  supposition  that  the  earth  is  the  centre  of  the  planetary  motions,  but  which 
receive  the  most  simple  and  sadtfiuTtory  explanation  from  supposing  that  the  sun 
is  at  rest,  and  is  the  centre  of  those  motions.  The  latter  phenomena  wouhl  there- 
fore serve  as  mttmUia  crucis^  by  which  the  superior  credibility  of  the  Copemican 
system  was  fully  evinced. 

"  Another  example  which  I  shall  give  of  an  i/utanUa  crucit  is  taken  from 
chemistry,  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  experiments  which  has  been 
made  in  that  science. 

*'  It  i^  a  general  fact  observed  in  chemistry,  that  metals  are  always  rendered 
heavier  by  calcination.  When  a  mass  of  tin  or  lead,  for  instance,  is  calcined  in 
the  fire,  though  every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  any  addition  from  the 
adhesion  of  ashes,  coals,  &c.,  the  absolute  weight  of  the  mass  is  always  found  to 
be  increased.  It  was  long  before  the  cause  of  this  ph<Kiomena  was  understood. 
There  might  be  some  heavy  substance  added,  though  what  it  was  could  not  easily 
be  imagined ;  or  some  substance  might  have  escaped,  which  was  in  its  nature  light, 
and  possessed  a  tendency  upwards.  Other  phenomena,  into  the  nature  of  which 
it  is  at  present  unnecessary  to  enquire,  induced  chemists  to  suppose,  that,  in 
calcination,  a  certain  substance  actually  escapes,  being  present  in  tne  regulus,  but 
not  in  the  calx  of  the  metal.  This  substance,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
phlogiston,  was  probably  that  which,  by  its  escape,  rendered  the  metal  heavier,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  itself  endued  with  absolute  levity. 

"  The  nutantia  cntdt  which  extricated  philosophers  from  this  difiiculty,  was 
furnished  by  an  experiment  of  the  celebrated  Lavousier.  That  excellent  chemist 
included  a  quantity  of  tin  in  a  glass  retort,  hermetically  sealed,  and  accurately 
weighed  together  with  its  contents ;  he  then  applied  the  necessary  heat ;  and  when 
the  calcination  of  the  tin  was  finished,  he  found  the  weight  of  the  whole  precisely 
the  same  as  before.  This  proved  that  no  substance,  which  was  either  light  or 
heavy,  in  a  sensible  degree,  had  made  its  way  through  the  glass.  The  experiment 
went  still  farther.  When  the  retort  was  cooled  and  opened,  the  air  rushed  in,  so 
that  it  was  evident  that  a  part  of  the  air  had  disappeared  or  had  lost  its  elasticity. 
On  weighing  the  whole  apparatus,  it  was  now  found  that  its  weight  was  increased 
by  ten  gnuns ;  so  that  ten  grains  of  air  had  entered  into  the  retort  when  it  was 
opened.  The  calx  was  next  taken  out»  and  weighed  separately,  and  it  was  found 
to  have  become  heavier  by  ten  gnuns  precisely.  Th6  ten  grains  of  air  then  whkh 
had  disappeared,  and  which  had  made  way  for  the  ten  grains  that  rushed  into  the 
retort,  had  combined  with  the  metal  during  the  process  of  calcination.  The  farther 
prosecution  of  this  very  decisive  experiment  led  to  the  knowledge  of  that  species 
of  air  which  combines  with  metals  when  they  are  calcined.  The  doctnne  of 
phlogiston  was  of  course  exploded,  and  a  creature  of  the  imagination  replaced  by 
)&  real  existence. 

**  The  principle  which  conducts  to  the  contrivance  of  an  expertmentum  crucu  is 
not  difficult  to  be  understood.  Taking  either  of  the  hypotheses,  its  consequences 
must  be  attempted  to  be  traced,  supposing  a  different  experiment  to  be  made. 
This  must  be  done  with  respect  to  the  other  hypothesis,  and  a  case  will  probably 
at  last  occur,  where  the  two  hypotheses  would  give  difibrent  results.  Tne  expe- 
riment made  in  -those  circumstances  will  fiimish  an  inttantia  crucit, 

"  Thus,  if  the  experiment  of  calcination  be  performed  in  a  close  vessel,  and  if 
phlogiston  be  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  weight,  it  must  either  escape  through  the 
vessel,  or  it  must  remain  in  the  vessel  afler  separation  from  the  calx.  If  the  former 
be  the  case,  the  apparatus  will  be  increased  in  weight ;  if  the  latter,  the  phlogiston 
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must  moke  its  escape  on  opening  the  vessel.  If  neither  of  these  be  the  cnsc,  it  is 
plain  that  the  theory  of  pmogiston  is  insufficient  to  explain  the  facta. 

"  The  cxpaiBicnium  eruai  is  of  such  weight  in  matters  of  induction,  that  in  nil. 
Uioae  branches  of  science  where  it  cannot  easily'  be  resorted  to  (the  circumstances 
of  an  experimentbeingoutof  our  power,  and  in  tapoblc  ofbeing  varied  at  pleasure), 
there  is  often  a  great  want  of  conclusive  evidence.  This  holds  of  egriculttire, 
medicine,  political  tcoaoxay,  &c.  To  make  one  experiment  BUuilar  to  another  in 
all  respects  but  one,  is  what  the  esjierimenlani  crucu,  and,  in  general,  the  process 
of  induction,  principally  retjuircs ;  but  it  is  what,  in  the  sciences  just  nonicU,  can 
seldom  be  accoiuplisheil.  Hence  the  great  difficulty  of  separating  the  causes,  and 
allottir^  to  each  its  due  proportion  of  the  effect.  Men  deceive  themselves  in 
consequence  ofthis  contiiuiallj,  and  think  they  are  reasoning  from  fact  and  expe- 
rience, when,  in  realitj*,  they  are  only  reasoning  from  a  mixture  of  tnith  and  false- 
hood. The  only  end  answered  by  fiicts  so  incorrectly  apprehended,  is  that  of 
making  error  more  incorrigible. 

"  Such  were  the  spccuJalions  of  Bacon,  and  the  rules  he  laid  do«'n  for  the 
condnct  of  experimental  enquiries,  before  any  nuch  enquiries  had  been  instituted. 
The  power  and  compass  of  a  mind  which  could  form  such  a  plan  beforehand,  and 
trace  not  merely  the  outline,  but  many  of  the  most  minute  ramiGcations,  of  sciences 
vhich  did  not  yet  exist,  must  be  an  object  of  admiration  to  all  succeeding  ages. 
He  is  destined,  if,  indeed,  any  thing  in  the  world  be  so  destined,  tu  remain  an 
iiutatitia  lingularu  among  men  ;  and,  as  he  had  no  rival  in  the  times  that  are  past, 
ao  is  he  likely  to  have  none  in  those  which  are  to  come.  Before  any  parallel 
to  him  cnn  be  found,  not  only  must  a  man  of  the  same  talents  be  produced,  but  he 
must  be  placed  in  the  same  circumstances ;  the  memory  of  his  predecessor  must  be 
efBiced,  and  the  light  of  science,  after  being  entirely  extinguished,  must  be  aeain  be- 
ginning to  revive.  If  a  second  Bacon  is  ever  to  arise,  he  must  be  ignorant  of  the  first. 

"  The  range  which  Bacon's  specidations  embraced  was  altogether  itiunensc. 
He  cast  a  penetrating  eye  on  the  whole  of  science,  from  its  feeblest  and  most 
infantine  state,  to  that  strcn^h  and  perfection  from  which  it  was  then  so  remote, 
and  which  it  is  perhaps  destmed  to  approach  loo  continually,  but  never  to  attain. 
IVIare  substitutes  might  be  found  for  Galileo  than  (or  Bacon.  More  than  one 
could  be  mentioned  who,  in  the  place  of  the  former,  would  probably  have  done 
what  he  did ;  but  the  history  of  human  knowledge  points  out  nobody  of  whom  it 
eon  be  said,  that,  placed  in  the  situation  of  Ihicon,  he  would  have  done  what 
Bacon  did;  —  no  man  whose  prophetic  genius  would  have  enabled  him  to  delineate 
a  system  of  science  which  had  not  yet  begun  to  exist!  —  who  could  have  derived 
the  knowledge  of  what  oiig/il  lo  be  iroui  wliBt  mat  not,  and  who  could  have  become 
so  rich  in  wisdom,  though  he  received  from  his  predecessors  no  inheritance  but 
their  errors.  I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  agree  with  D'Alcmbcrc, '  that  when  one 
con^ders  the  sound  and  enlarged  views  rX  this  great  man,  the  multitude  of  the 
ol^ects  to  which  his  mind  was  turned,  and  the  boldness  of  his  style,  which  unites 


There  is  no  composition  on  the  history  of  the  Physicsl  and  Exact 
Sciences,  in  our  language,  which  ctui  be  compared  to  that  of  Mr.  Playf'air 
in  philosophical  eloquence,  except  the  noble  work  of  his  great  predecessor 
Mr.  Maclaurin  on  the  Newtonian  Discoveries,  which  in  eome  places  rises 
to  a  true  sublimity,  without  ever  losing  the  serenity  and  clearness  of  phi- 
losophy.* The  manner  of  these  two  great  mathematicians,  however,  la 
very  different ;  and  indicates  a  difference  in  their  habitual  mode  of  cdn- 
templating  science.  Mr.  Maclaurin  seems  to  have  admired  most  the 
grandeur  of  nature  as  disclosed  by  philosophy  ;  Mr.  Playfair  to  have  fixed 
his  admiration  on  the  energy  with  which  human  reason  lays  open  nature 
to  our  view.  The  manner  of  thinking  of  the  former  was  most  naturally 
favourable  to  eloquence.     Hie  second,  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  pro- 

rf  his  first  chapter,  which  lias,  in  our  opiiiluu. 
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gress,  when  outward  nature  began  to  be  viewed  with  abated  wonder, 
found  a  new  object  of  admiration  in  those  intellectual  victories  and  con« 
quests  which  had  long  before  inspired  the  genius  of  his  mastery  Bacon. 

It  is  not  easy  rigorously  to  adhere  to  method  in  the  observations  which 
we  are  now  about  to  offer.  Mr.  Stewart's  Discourse  is  necessarily  some- 
what miscellaneous,  and  our  remarks  must  be  so  in  a  greater  degree. 
Our  limits  are  much  more  confined ;  usage  does  not  allow  us  to  avail  our- 
selves, to  any  considerable  extent,  of  the  resource  of  formal  division  ;  and 
we  arc  not  at  liberty  to  subjoin  those  illustrative  notes  in  which  digression 
might  sometimes  find  a  convenient  refuge.  Among  the  most  important 
subjects  of  the  Discourse,  the  first,  and  that  on  which  we  purpose  most  to 
enlarge,  relates  to  the  genius  and  writings  of  Locke  and  I^ibnitz,  which 
we  shall  attempt  to  illustrate  from  some  of  their  works,  which  Mr. 
Stewart  has,  for  the  present,  lefl  untouched.  We  shall  next  offer  some 
remarks  on  the  practical  tendency  which  he  and  other  celebrated  writers 
ascribe  to  certam  speculative  opinions,  which  we  thus  early  own  is  not 
the  part  of  this  Discourse  which  we  have  read  with  the  most  entire  assent 
Of  unmixed  satisfaction :  and  we  shall  probably  conclude  with  a  very  few 
observations  on  the  writings  of  some  of  the  modem  metaphysicians  of 
England  and  Scotland.  On  German  philosophy,  we  think  it  better  to  say 
nothing  than  too  little.  We  have  not  room  to  say  enough  ;  and  our 
readers,  probably,  would  not  have  patience  to  bear  it.  In  the  course  of 
this  criticism,  we  shall  occasionally  glean  a  few  unnoticed  or  little  known 
particulars  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  We  may  sometimes  supply  small 
deficiencies,  or  rectify  inaccuracies  inevitable  in  the  extensive  range  of 
such  a  work  as  that  of  Mr.  Stewart.  We  shall  not  always  refuse  ourselves 
the  indulgence  of  discussing  some  of  the  opinions  and  arguments  of  which 
it  is  our  chief  business  to  take  an  historical  review ;  and,  on  a  subject  to 
which  we  so  seldom  return  as  metaphysical  philosophy,  we  shall  deem 
ourselves  entitled,  if  not  bound,  shortly  to  take  notice  of  such  works  as 
have  recently  appeared,  which  are  connected  with  the  subject,  and  have 
any  claim  on  the  attention  of  its  cultivators.  In  those  parts  of  our  task 
which  have  been  last  mentioned,  of  which  it  would  be  hard  always  to  de- 
termine the  proper  place  in  the  most  methodical  composition,  we  reserve 
to  ourselves  some  right  occasionally  to  follow  our  humour,  or  to  indulge 
our  indolence. 

At  the  head  of  the  metaphysical  speculations  oi  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  great  names  of  Leibnitz  and  Locke  are  placed  with  indisputable 
propriety.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  truth  of  their  doctrines,  or 
of  their  comparative  rank  in  philosophical  genius,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  they  exercised  the  chief  influence  on  the  opinions  of  the  succeeding 
age.  The  spirit  of  every  system  which  has  since  arisen  is  derived,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  one  or  other  of  them. 

There  never  were,  perhaps,  two  contemporary  philosophers  whose 
genius  was  so  dissimilar  as  that  of  Locke  and  Leibnitz ;  and  whose  phi- 
losophical systems  were  so  much  at  variance,  not  only  in  particular  doc- 
trines, but  in  general  spirit  and  tendency.  The  character  of  Locke's 
writings  cannot  be  well  understood,  without  considering  the  circum- 
stances of  the  writer.  Educated  among  the  English  dissenters,  during 
the  short  period  of  their  political  ascendancy,  he  early  imbibed  that  deep 
piety  and  ardent  spirit  of^  liberty  which  actuated  that  body  of  men  ;  and 
he  probably  imbibed  also,  in  their  schools,  the  disposition  to  metaphy- 
sical enquiries  which  has  every  where  accompanied  the  Calvinistic  the- 
ology.   SectSy  founded  in  the  right  of  private  judgment,  naturally  tend  tp 
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purij^  themselves  from  intolerance,  and  in  time  learn  to  respect,  in  others, 
the  ^eedom  of  thought,  to  the  exercise  of  which  they  owe  their  own  ex- 
istence. By  the  independent  divines  who  were  his  instructors,  our  phi- 
losopher was  taught  those  principles  of  religious  liberty  which  they  were 
the  first  to  disclose  to  the  world.*  When  free  enquiry  led  him  to  milder 
dogmas,  he  retained  the  severe  morality  which  was  their  honourable  sin- 
gularity, and  which  continues  to  distmguish  their  successors  in  those 
communities  whicli  have  abandoned  their  rigorous  opinions.  His  profes- 
sional pursuits  afterwards  engaged  him  in  the  study  of  the  physical  sci- 
ences, at  the  moment  when  the  spirit  of  experiment  and  observation  was 
in  its  youthful  fervour,  and  when  a  repugnance  to  scholastic  subtleties 
was  the  ruling  passion  of  the  scientific  world.  At  a  more  mature  age, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  society  of  great  wits  and  ambitious  politicians. 
During  the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  was  oflen  a  man  of  business,  and 
always  a  man  of  the  world,  without  much  undisturbed  leisure,  and  pro- 
bably with  that  abated  relish  for  merely  abstract  speculation,  which  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  converse  with  society  and  experience  in  affairs.  But 
his  political  connections,  agreeing  with  his  early  bias,  made  him  a  zealous 
advocate  of  liberty,  in  opinion  and  in  government ;  and  he  gradually 
limited  his  zeal  and  activity  to  the  illustration  of  such  general  principles 
as  are  the  euardians  of  these  great  interests  of  human  society.  Almost 
all  his  writmgs  (even  his  Essay  itself)  were  occasional,  and  intended  di- 
rectly to  counteract  the  enemies  of  reason  and  freedom  in  his  own  age. 
The  first  Letter  on  Toleratioo,  the  mopt  original  perhaps  of  his  works, 
was  composed  in  Holland,  in  a  retirement  where  he  was  forced  to  con- 
ceal himself  from  the  tyranny  which  pursued  him  into  a  foreign  land ; 
and  it  was  published  in  England,  in  the  year  of  the  Kevolution,  to  vindi- 
cate the  Toleration  Act,  of  which  the  author  lamented  the  imperfection.-|* 

His  ^  Treatise  on  Government"  is  composed  of  three  parts,  of  different 
character,  and  very  unequal  merit.  The  confutation  of  Sir  Robert 
Filmer,  with  which  it  opens,  has  long  lost  all  interest,  and  is  now  to  be 
considered  as  an  instance  of  the  hard  fate  of  a  philosopher  who  is  com- 
pelled to  engage  in  a  conflict  with  those  ignoble  antagonists  who  acquire 
a  momentary  importance  by  the  defence  of  pernicious  falsehoods. 

The  same  slavish  absurdities  have,  indeed,  been  at  various  times  re- 
vived.    But  they  never  have  assumed,  and  probably  never  will  again 

*  Ornie's  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Owen,  London,  1820,  pp.  99 — 1 10.  In  this  very 
able  volume,  it  is  clearlj|r  proved  that  the  Independents  were  the  first  teachers  of 
religious  liberty.  The  industrious,  ingenious,  and  tolerant  writer,  is  unjust  to 
Jeremy  Taylor,  who  had  no  share  (as  Mr.  Orme  supposes)  in  the  persecuting 
councils  of  Charles  II.  It  is  an  important  fact  in  the  nistory  of  Toleration,  that 
Dr.  Owen,  the  Independent,  was  Dean  of  Christchurch  in  1651,  when  Locke 
was  admitted  a  member  of  that  College,  ''  under  a  fanatical  tutor**  as  Antony 
Wood  savs. 

•f-  "  We  have  need,"  says  he,  "  of  more  generous  remedies  tlian  have  yet  been 
used  in  our  distempers.  It  is  neither  declarations  of  indulgence,  nor  acts  of 
comprehension  such  as  have  yet  been  practised  or  projected  amongst  us,  that  can 
do  the  work  among  us.  Absolute  liberty,  just  and  true  liberty,  equal  and  impartial 
liberty,  is  the  thing  that  we  stand  in  need  of.  Now,  though  this  has  indeed  been 
much  talked  of,  I  doubt  it  has  not  been  much  understood  —  I  am  sure  not  at  all 
practised,  either  by  our  governors  towards  the  people  in  general,  or  by  any  dis- 
senting parties  of  the  people  towards  one  another.**  How  far  are  we,  at  this 
moment,  from  adopting  these  admirable  principles !  and  with  what  absurd  con- 
fidence do  the  enemies  of  religious  liberty  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Locke 
for  continuing  those  restrictions  on  conscience  which  he  so  deeply  lamented  I 
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assume,  the  form  in  which  they  were  exhibited  by  Filmer.  Mr.  Locke's 
general  principles  of  government  were  adopted  by  him,  probably  without 
much  examination,  as  tlie  doctrine  which  had  for  ages  prevaued  in  the 
schools  of  Europe,  and  which  afforded  an  obvious  and  adequate  justifi- 
cation of  a  resistance  to  oppressive  government.  He  delivers  them  as  he 
found  them,  without  even  appearing  to  have  made  them  his  own  by  new 
modifications.  The  opinion,  that  the  right  of  the  magistrate  to  obe- 
dience is  founded  in  the  original  delegation  of  power  by  the  people  to 
the  government,  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  writings  of  Tliomas  Aaumas.* 
And  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  regardea  as  the 
common  doctrme  of  all  the  divines,  jurists,  and  philosophers,  who  had  at 
that  time  examined  the  moral  foundation  of  political  authority .f  It  then 
prevailed  indeed  so  universally,  that  it  was  assumed  by  Hobbes  as  the 
basis  of  his  system  of  universal  servitude.  The  divine  right  of  kingly  go- 
vernment was  a  principle  very  little  known,  till  it  was  inculcated  in  the 
writings  of  English  court  divines  after  the  accession  of  the  Stuarts.  The 
purpose  of  Mr.  Locke*s  work  did  not  lead  him  to  enquire  more  anxiously 
into  tlie  solidity  of  these  universally  received  principles ;  nor  were  there 
at  the  time  any  circumstances  in  the  condition  ot  the  country,  which 
could  suggest  to  his  mind  the  necessity  of  qualifying  their  application. 
His  object,  as  he  says  himself,  was  **  to  establish  the  throne  of  our  great 
Restorer,  our  present  King  William ;  to  make  good  his  title  in  the  con- 
sent of  the  people,  which  being  the  only  one  of  all  lawful  governments, 
he  has  more  fully  and  clcfu-ly  than  any  prince  in  Christendom ;  and  to 


*  *'  Non  cujuslibet  ratio  facit  legem,  sed  multitudinis,  aut  prmcipit,  viceih 
muUUudimt  gereniii,*^ —  Prima  Pars,  Sec.  Part.  Sum.  Tbeolog.  Tho.  Aquinat. 
Quest.  90.  Art.  3. 

f  ''  ppinionem  jam  factam  Communem  Omnium  Scholasticorum.*' —  Amtonio 
de  Dom,  De  Repub,  Ecciesias.  lib.  vi.  c.  2. 

Antonio  de  Dominis,  Archbishop  of  Spalato  in  Dalmatia,  having  imbibed  the 
free  spirit  of  Father  Paul,  inclined  towards  Protestantism,  or  at  least  towards 
such  reciprocal  concessions  as  might  reunite  the  churches  of  the  West.  During 
Sir  Henry  Wolton's  remarkable  embassy  at  Venice,  he  was  persuaded  to  go  to 
England,  where  he  was  made  Dean  of  Windsor.  Finding,  perhaps,  the  Pro- 
testants more  inflexible  than  he  expected,  he  returned  to  Rome,  possibly  with 
the  hope  of  more  success  in  that  quarter.  But,  though  he  publicly  abjured  his 
errors,  he  was  soon,  in  consequence  of  some  free  language  in  conversation, 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  died.  His  own  writings  are  forsottcn ;  but 
mankind  are  indebtra  to  him  for  the  admirable  *'  History  of  3ie  Councu  of  Trent" 
by  Father  Paul,  of  which  he  brought  the  MSS.  with  him  to  London. 

Suaren,  about  the  same  time,  states  the  same  principle  of  popular  delegation  as 
the  common  opinion  of  all  lawyers  and  theologians  from  the  time  of  Aquinas.  — 
''Dicendum  ergo  est,  potestatem  condendi  leges  ex  sola  rei  natura  in  nuUo 
singulari  homine  existere,  sed  in  hominum  coUectione,  H»c  concliisio  est  Com- 
munis et  certa  sumitur  ex  D.  Thorn,  quatenus  sensit  prmcipem  habere  potetiatem 
condetuH  ieges,  quam  in  Uium  tranttuUt  communiUu*' —  Suarcn  de  Leg.  lib.  iii.  c.  2. 

In  the  subsequent  part  of  the  same  chapter,  he  anticipates,  and,  in  a  few  words, 
refutes  the  absurd  system  of  Fiimer,  wno  ascribes  absolute  power  and  divine 
right  to  kings  as  inheriting  the  sovereign  authority  of  Adam,  hi  the  fourth 
chapter,  he  observes,  that  though  men  are  under  a  moral  obligation  to  establish 
civil  government,  yet  the  choice  of  the  form  is  led  to  themselves.  Although  the 
learned  Jesuit  is  of  opinion  that  monarchy  is  the  best  form  of  government,  yet  be 
adds,  **  lege  naturae  non  coguntur  homines  habere  banc  potestatem  in  uno,  vel  in 
pluribus,  vel  in  coUectione  omnium ;  ergo  /utc  detertmnatio  neceuario  fieri  debet 
arbiirio  hwmemo!^  —Lib.  iii.  c.  4. 
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justify  to  the  world  the  people  of  England,  whose  love  of  their  just  and 
natural  rights,  with  their  resolution  to  preserve  them,  saved  the  nation 
when  it  was  on  the  very  brink  of  slavery  and  ruin." 

But  it  was  essential  to  his  purpose  to'  be  exact  in  his  more  particular 
observations.  That  part  of  his  work  is,  accordingly,  remarkable  for  general 
caution,  and  every  where  bears  marks  of  his  own  considerate  mind.  By 
calling  William  a  "  Restorer,"  he  cle^ly  points  out  the  characteristic 
principle  of  the  Revolution ;  and  sufficiently  shows  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider it  as  intended  to  introduce  novelties,  but  to  defend  or  recover  the 
ancient  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom.  In  enumerating  cases  which 
justify  resistance,  he  confines  himself,  almost  as  cautiously  as  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  to  the  grievances  actually  suffered  under  the  late  reign;  and 
where  he  distinguishes  between  a  dissolution  of  government  and  a  disso- 
lution of  society,  it  is  manifestly  his  object  to  guard  against  those  infer- 
ences which  would  have  rendered  the  Revolution  a  source  of  anarchy, 
instead  of  being  the  parent  of  order  and  security.  In  one  instance  only, 
that  of  taxation,  where  he  may  be  thought  to  have  introduced  subtle  and 
doubtful  speculations  into  a  matter  altogether  practical,  hi?  purpose  was 
to  discover  an  immoveable  foundation  for  that  ancient  principle  of  render- 
ing the  government  dependent  on  the  representatives  of  the  people  for 
pecuniary  supply,  which  first  established  the  English  Constitution, — 
which  improved  and  strengthened  it  in  a  course  of  ages,  —  and  which,  at 
the  Revolution,  finally  triumphed  over  the  conspiracy  of  the  Stuart 
Princes.  If  he  be  ever  mistaken  in  his  premises,  at  least  his  conclusions 
are,  in  this  part  of  his  work,  equally  just,  generous,  and  prudent.  What- 
ever charge  of  haste  or  inaccuracy  may  be  brought  against  his  abstract 
principles,  he  thoroughly  weighs,  and  maturely  considers,  the  practical 
results.  Those  who  consider  his  moderate  plan  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
as  at  variance  with  his  theory  of  government,  may  perceive,  even  in  this 
repugnance,  whetlier  real  or  apparent,  a  new  indication  of  those  dispo- 
sitions which  exposed  him  rather  to  the  reproach  of  being  an  inconsistent 
reasoner,  than  to  that  of  being  a  dangerous  politician. 

In  these  works,  however,  the  nature  of  the  subject  has,  in  some  degree, 
obliged  most  men  of  sense  to  treat  them  with  considerable  regard  to  con- 
sequences ;  though  there  are  memorable  and  unfortunate  examples  of  an 
opposite  tendency.  The  metaphysical  object  o£  the  "  Essay  on  Human 
Understanding,"  therefore,  illustrates  the  natural  bent  of  the  author's 
genius  more  forcibly  than  those  writings  which  are  connected  with  the 
business  and  interests  of  men ;  and  where  some  consideration  of  prudence 
and  utility  might  have  been  expected  from  the  most  rash  speculator. 

The  reasonable  admirers  of  Locke  would  have  pardoned  Mr.  Stewart,  if 
he  had  pronounced  more  decisively,  that  the  First  Book  of  that  work  is 
inferior  to  the  others ;  and  we  have  satisfactory  proof  that  it  was  so  con- 
sidered by  the  author  himself,  who,  in  the  abridgment  of  the  Essay  which 
he  published  in  Leclerc's  Review,  omits  it  altogether,  as  intended  only  to 
obviate  the  prejudices  of  some  philosophers  against  the  more  important 
contents  of  his  work,*     It  must  be  owned,  that  the  very  terms  "  Innate 


*  "  J*ai  tachp  d'abord  de  prouver  que  notre  esprit  est  au  commencement  ce 
qu'on  appellc  un  tabu/a  rasa ;  c'est  a  dire,  sans  idecs  et  sans  connoissances.  Mais 
commc  ce  n'a  etc  que  pour  detruire  Ics  prejuges  de  quelques  philosophes,  Tai  cm 
que  dans  ce  petit  abrege  de  mes  principcs,  je  devois  passer  toutes  les  disputes 
|)r6limmaires  qui  composent  le  livre  premier."—  Bd)tioth,  Univerteiie,  Janv.  I6884 
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Ideas  and  Innate  Principles,**  together  with  the  division  o£  the  latter  into 
'*  Speculative  and  Practical,**  are  not  only  vague,  but  equivocal ;  that  they 
are  capable  of  different  senses;  and  that  they  are  not  always  employed  in 
the  same  sense  thoughout  this  discussion.  Nay,  it  will  be  found  very 
difficult,  afler  the  most  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Locke*s  first  book,  to  state 
the  question  in  dispute  clearly  and  shortly,  in  language  so  strictly  philo- 
sophical as  to  be  untainted  by  any  hypothesis.  As  the  antagonists  chiefly 
contemplated  by  Mr.  Locke  were  the  followers  of  Des  Cartes,  perhaps  the 
only  proposition  for  which  he  must  necessarily  be  held  to  contend  was, 
tliat  the  mind  has  no  ideas  which  do  not  arise  from  impressions  on  the 
senses,  or  from  reflections  on  our  own  thoughts  and  feelings.  But  it  is 
certain,  that  he  sometimes  appears  to  contend  for  much  more  than  this 
proposition  ;  that  he  has  generally  been  understood  in  a  larger  sense ;  and 
that,  thus  interpreted,  his  doctrine  is  not  irreconcilable  to  those  philo- 
sophical systems  with  which  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  most  at  variance. 

These  general  remarks  may  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  some  of 
those  ideas  which  are  more  general  and  important,  and  seem  more  dark 
than  any  others,  perhaps  only  because  we  seek  in  them  for  what  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  of  the  most  simple  elements  of  human  knowledge. 

The  nature  of  our  notion  of  Space,  and  more  especially  of  that  of  Time» 
seems  to  form  one  of  the  mysteries  of  our  intellectual  being.  Neither  of 
these  notions  can  be  conceived  separately.  Nothing  outward  can  be  con- 
ceived without  space ;  for  it  is  space  which  gives  outness  to  objects,  or 
renders  them  capable  of  being  conceived  as  outward.  Nothing  can  be 
conceived  to  exist,  without  conceiving  some  time  in  which  it  exists. 
Thought  and  feeling  may  be  conceived,  witliout  at  the  same  time  con- 
ceiving space ;  but  no  operation  of  mind  can  be  recalled  which  does  not 
suggest  Uie  conception  of  a  portion  of  time,  in  which  such  mental  oper- 
ation is  performed.  Both  these  ideas  are  so  clear  tliat  they  cannot  be 
illustrated,  and  so  simple  that  they  cannot  be  defined :  nor  indeed  is  it 
possible,  by  the  use  of^  any  words,  to  advance  a  single  step  towards  ren- 
dering them  more  or  otherwise  intelligible  than  the  lessons  of  nature  have 
already  made  them.  The  metaphysician  knows  no  more  of  either  than 
the  rustic  If  we  confine  ourselves  merely  to  a  statement  of  the  facts 
which  we  discover  by  experience  concerning  these  ideas,  we  shall  find 
them  reducible,  as  has  just  been  intimated,  to  the  following; — namely, 
that  they  are  simple ;  that  neither  space  nor  time  can  be  conceived  with- 
out some  other  conception ;  that  the  idea  of  space  always  attends  that  of 
every  outward  object ;  and  that  the  idea  of  time  enters  into  every  idea 
whkh  the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  forming.  Time  cannot  be  conceived 
separately  from  something  else ;  nor  can  any  thing  else  be  conceived 
separately  from  time.  If  we  are  asked  whether  the  idea  of  time  be  innate, 
the  only  proper  answer  consists  in  the  statement  of  the  fact,  that  it  never 
arises  in  the  human  mind  otherwise  than  as  the  concomitant  of  some 
other  perception  ;  and  that,  thus  understood,  it  is  not  innate,  since  it  is 
always  directly  or  indirectly  occasioned  by  some  action  on  the  senses. 
Various  modes  of  expressing  these  facts  have  been  adopted  by  different 
philosophers,  according  to  the  variety  of  their  technical  language.  By 
kant,  space  is  said  to  be  the  farm  of  our  perceptive  faculty,  as  applied  to 
outward  objects ;  and  time  is  called  the ^rm  ot  the  same  faculty,  as  it  re- 
gards our  mental  operations ; —  by  Mr.  Stewart,  these  ideas  are  considered 
''  as  mggesUdto  the  understanding*'*  by  sensation  or  reflection,  though, 

■  ■ 
*  PhUosoph.  Essays,  Essay  L  chap.  2. 
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according  to  him,  "  the  mind  is  not  directly  and  immediately  furnished^* 
with  such  ideas,  either  by  sensation  or  reflection ; — and,  by  a  late  eminent 
metaphysician,  they  were  regarded  as  perceptions^  in  the  nature  of  those 
arising  from  the  senses,  of  which  the  one  is  attendant  on  the  idea  of 
every  outward  object,  and  the  other  concomitant  with  the  consciousness 
of  every  mental  operation.*  Each  of  these  modes  of  expression  has  its 
own  advantages.  The  first  mode  brings  forward  the  universality  and 
necessity  of  these  two  notions ;  the  second  most  strongly  marks  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  the  fluctuating  perceptions  naturally  referred 
to  the  senses  ;  while  the  last  has  the  opposite  merit  of  presenting  to  us 
that  incapacity  of  being  analysed,  in  which  they  agree  with  all  other 
simple  ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  each  of  them  (perhaps  from  the  imper- 
fection of  language)  seems  to  insinuate  more  than  the  mere  results  of 
experience.  The  technical  terms  introduced  by  Kant  have  the  appear- 
ance of  an  attempt  to  explain  what,  by  the  writer's  own  principles,  is  in- 
capable of  explanation.  Mr.  Wedgwood  may  be  charged  with  giving  the 
same  name  to  mental  phenomena,  which  coincide  in  nothing  but  sim- 
plicity ;  and  Mr.  Stewart  seems  to  us  to  have  opposed  two  modes  of  ex- 
pression to  each  other,  which,  when  they  are  thoroughly  analysed,  repre- 
sent one  and  the  same  fact. 

Leibnitz,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  thought  that  Locke's  admission  of 
ideas  of  reflection  furnished  a  ground  for  negotiating  a  reconciliation 
between  his  system,  and  the  opinions  of  those  who,  in  the  etymological 
sense  of  the  word,  are  more  metaphysical ;  and  it  may  very  well  be 
doubted,  whether  they  much  differed  from  the  innate  ideas  of  Des  Cartes, 
especially  as  the  latter  philosopher  explained  the  term,  when  he  found 
himself  pressed  by  acute  objectors.  '<  I  never  said  or  thought f,"  says 
Des  Cartes,  **  that  the  mind  needs  innate  ideas,  which  are  something 
different  from  its  own  faculty  of  thinking ;  but,  as  I  observed  certain 
thoughts  to  be  in  my  mind,  which  neither  proceeded  from  outward 
objects,  nor  were  determined  by  my  will,  but  merely  from  my  own 
faculty  of  thinking,  I  called  these  innate  ideas,  to  distinguish  them  from 
such  as  are  either  adventitious  (t.  e.  from  without),  or  compounded  by  our 


*  We  have  ventured,  on  this  single  occasion,  to  refer  to  a  philosopher,  little 
known  beyond  the  circle  of  his  friends  —  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Wedgwood,  one 
of  the  most  ingenious,  profound,  and  original  thinkers  of  this  age;  by  whose  long 
sufferings  and  untimely  death  the  science  of  mind  was  deprived  of  the  services  of 
one  of  the  very  few  who  were  qualified  to  enlarge  its  boundaries.  The  fruits  of 
his  meditations  are  unhappily  lost  with  himself;  since  it  would  be  vain  for  any 
other  man  to  attempt  to  follow  his  footsteps  along  that  secluded  path,  where, 
with  characteristic  and  probably  unequalled  delicacy  of  observation,  he  watched 
the  most  evanescent  and  transient  circumstances  in  the  subtlest  processes  of 
thought.  But  the  remembrance  of  his  affection  and  generosity,  the  higher  part 
of  his  nature,  and  the  paramount  objects  of  his  life,  will  always  be  fresh  in  the 
hearts  of  those  from  whom  his  modesty  could  not  hide  their  unwearied  activity. 
A  just  and  sin^arly  beautifiil  account  of  the  character  of  this  admirable  person 
is  to  be  found  m  a  late  edition  of  the  **  Biographia  Literaria"  of  Mr.  Coleridge ; 
but  the  eloquent  writer  has  ^for  what  reason  we  know  not)  omitted  the  name  of 
Mr.  Wedgwood. 

f  Notxe  in  Programma  cui  titulus  Explicatio  Mentis  Humanae,  1647.  The  two 
propositions,  against  which  the  passage  in  the  text  is  directed,  are  the  following  : 
—  '*  Mensnon  indiget  ideis  innatis,  sed  sola  ejus  facultas-cogitandi  ipsi  ad  actiones 
suas  pcragendas  sufficit.  Atque  ideo  omncs  communes  notioiics  mcnti  insculptse 
ex  rcrum  observatione  vel  traditione,  originem  ducunt." 
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imagination.  I  call  them  innate,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  generosity 
is  innate  in  some  &milies,  gout  and  stone  in  others ;  because  the  children 
of  such  &mi]ies  come  into  the  world  with  a  disposition  to  such  virtue,  or 
to  such  maladies."*  In  a  letter  to  Mersennef ,  he  says,  **  by  the  word 
idea,  I  understand  all  that  can  be  in  our  thoughts,  and  I  distinguish  three 
sorts  of  ideas ; — adveniUums,  like  the  common  idea  of  the  sun ;  framed  by 
the  mind,  such  as  that  which  astronomical  reasoning  gives  us  of  the  sun ; 
and  innaJU^  as  the  idea  of  God,  mind,  body,  a  triangle,  and  generally  all 
those  which  represent  true,  immutable,  and  eternal  essences."  It  must 
be  owned,  tliat,  however  nearly  the  first  of  these  representations  may 
approach  to  Mr.  Locke's  ideas  of  reflection,  the  second  deviates  from  them 
very  widely,  and  is  not  easily  reconcilable  with  the  first.  The  compa- 
rison of  these  two  sentences,  strongly  impeaches  the  steadiness  and  con- 
sistency of  Des  Cartes  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  system. 

A  principle  in  science  is  a  proposition  n'om  which  many  other  propo- 
sitions may  be  inferred.  That  principles,  taken  in  this  sense  of  propo- 
sitions, are  part  o^  the  original  structure  or  furniture  of  the  human  mind, 
is  an  assertion  so  unreasonable,  that  perhaps  no  philosopher  has  avowedly^ 
or  at  least  permanently  adopted  it.  But  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that 
there  must  be  certain  general  laws  of  perception,  or  ultimate  facts  respect- 
ing that  province  of  mind,  beyond  which  human  knowledge  cannot  reach. 
Such  facts  bound  our  researches  in  every  part  of  knowledge,  and  the  ascer- 
tainment of  them  is  the  utmost  possible  attainment  of  science.  Beyond 
them  there  is  nothing,  or  at  least  nothing  discoverable  by  us.  These 
observations,  however  universally  acknowledged  when  they  are  stated, 
are  oflen  hid  from  the  view  of  the  system-builder  when  he  is  employed  in 
rearing  his  airy  edifice.  There  is  a  common  disposition  to  exempt  the 
philosophy  of  the  human  understanding  from  the  dominion  of  that  irre- 
sistiUe  necessity  which  confines  all  other  knowledge  within  the  limits  of 
experience ;  arising  probably  from  a  vague  notion  that  the  science,  with- 
out which  the  principles  of  no  otlier  are  intelligible,  ought  to  be  able  to 
discover  the  foundation  even  of  its  own  principles.  Hence  the  question 
among  the  German  metaphysicians, — <<  What  makes  experience  possible  f** 
Hence  the  very  general  mdisposition  among  metaphysicians  to  acquiesce 
in  any  mere  fact  as  the  result  of  their  enquiries,  and  to  make  vain  exer- 
tions in  pursuit  of  an  explanation  of  it,  without  recollecting  that  the 
explanation  must  always  consist  of  another  fact,  which  must  either  equally 
require  another  explanation,  or  be  equally  independent  of  it.  There  is  a 
sort  of  sullen  reluctance  to  be  satisfied  with  ultimate  facts,  which  has  kept 
its  ground  in  the  theory  of  the  human  mind  long  after  it  has  been 
banished  from  all  other  sciences.  Philosophers  are,  in  this  province, 
often  led  to  waste  their  strength  in  attempts  to  find  out  what  supports  the 
foundation ;  and,  in  these  efforts  to  prove  first  principles,  they  mevitably 
find  that  their  proof  must  contain  an  assumption  of  the  thing  to  be 
proved,  and  that  their  argument  must  return  to  the  point  from  which  it 
set  out. 

*  This  remarkable  passage  of  Des  Cartes  is  to  be  found  in  a  French  translation 
of  the  Prommma  and  Notes,  probably  by  himself. — Lcttra  de  Da  Cartes^  /. 
Lett,  99.  It  is  justly  observed  by  one  of  his  most  acute  antagonists,  that  Des 
Cartes  does  not  steadily  adhere  to  the  sense  of  the  word  "  innate,"  but  varies  it 
in  the  exigencies  of  controversy,  so  as  to  give  it  at  each  moment  the  import  which 
best  suits  the  nature  of  the  objection  with  which  he  has  then  to  contend.  —  Huei. 
Censur.  PAtf.  CMm,  93. 

t  Lett,  de  Des  Cartes,  IL  Lett.  64. 
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Mental  philosophy  can  consist  of  nothing  but  facts ;  and  it  is  at  least 
as  vain  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  thought,  as  into  the  cause  of  attraction. 
What  the  number  and  nature  of  the  ultimate  facts  respecting  mind  may 
be,  is  a  question  which  can  only  be  determined  by  experience :  and  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  not  to  allow  their  arbitrary  muUiplication^ 
which  enables  some  individuals  to  impose  on  us  their  own  erroneous  or  un- 
certain speculations  as  the  fundamental  principles  of  human  knowledge. 
No  general  criterion  has  hitherto  been  offered,  by  which  these  last  prin- 
ciples may  be  distinguished  from  all  other  propositions.  Perhaps  a 
practical  standard  of  some  convenience  would  be,  that  all  reawners  should 
he  required  to  admit  every  principle  cf  which  the  denial  renders  reasoning 
impassible.  This  is  only  to  require  that  a  man  should  admit,  in  eeneral 
terms,  those  principles  which  he  must  assume  in  every  particular  ar-« 
gument,  and  which  he  has  assumed  in  every  argument  which  he  has 
employed  against  their  existence.  It  is,  in  other  words,  to  require  that 
a  disputant  shall  not  contradict  himself;  for  every  argument  against  the 
fundamental  laws  o^  thought  absolutely  assumes  their  existence  in  the 
premises,  while  it  totally  denies  it  in  the  conclusion. 

Whether  it  be  among  the  ultimate  facts  in  human  nature,  that  the 
mind  is  disposed  or  determined  to  assent  to  some  propositions,  and  to 
reject  others,  when  they  are  first  submitted  to  its  judginent,  without  in- 
ferring their  truth  or  falsehood  from  any  process  of  reasoning,  is  manifestly 
as  much  a  question  of  mere  experience  as  any  other  which  relates  to  our 
mental  constitution.  It  is  certain  that  such  inherent  inclinations  may  be 
conceived,  without  supposing  the  ideas  of  which  the  propositions  are 
composed  to  be,  in  any  sense,  innate ;  if,  indeed,  that  unfortunate  word 
would  be  capable  of  being  reduced  by  definition  to  any  fixed  meaning. 
"  Innate,"  says  Lord  Shaftesbury,  "  is  the  word  Mr.  Locke  poorly  plays 
with :  the  right  word,  though  less  used,  is  connate.  The  question  is  not 
about  the  time  when  the  ideas  enter  the  mind,  but  whether  the  constitution 
of  nian  he  such,  as  at  some  time  or  other  (no  matter  when),  the  ideas  will 
not  necessarily  spring  up  in  him."  These  are  the  words  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury  in  his  Letters,  which,  not  being  printed  in  any  edition  of  the 
Characteristics,  are  less  known  than  they  ought  to  be ;  though,  in  tliem, 
the  fine  genius  and  generous  principles  of  Uie  writer  are  less  hid  by  oc- 
casional affectation  of  style,  than  in  any  other  of  his  writings.* 

The  above  observations  apply  with  still  greater  force  to  what  Mr.  Locke 
calls  "  Practical  Principles."  Here  indeed  he  contradicts  himself;  for, 
having  built  one  of  his  chief  arguments  against  other  speculative  or 
practical  principles,  on  what  he  think&the  incapacity  of  the  majority  of 
mankind  to  entertain  those  very  abstract  ideas,  of  which  these  principles 
if  innate  would  imply  the  presence  in  every  mind,  he  very  inconsistently 
admits  the  existence  of  one  innate  practical  principle,  "  a  desire  of  hap- 
piness, and  an  aversion  to  misery  f,"  without  considering  that  happiness 
and  misery  are  also  abstract  terms,  which  excite  very  indistinct  con- 
ceptions in  the  minds  of  "  a  great  part  of  mankind."  It  would  be  easy 
also  to  show,  if  this  were  a  proper  place,  that  the  desire  of  happiness,  so 
far  from  being  an  innate,  is  not  even  an  original  principle ;  that  it  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  all  those  particular  appetites  and  desires  of 

•  Dr.  Lcc,  an  antagonist  of  Mr.  Locke,  has  stated  the  question  of  innate  ideas 
luorti  Cully  than  Siiaftcsbury,  or  even  Leibnitz.  He  has  also  anticipated  some  of 
the  rcuhoninga  of  Buffierand  Reid.  —  Lce't  Notes  on  Z/ocXr^,  folio,  London,  170:^. 
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which  the  gratification  is  pleasure,  and  also  the  exercise  of  that  deli' 
berate  reason  which  habitually  examines  how  far  each  gratification,  in  all 
its  consequences,  increases  or  diminishes  that  sum  of  enjoyment  which 
constitutes  happiness.  If  that  subject  ccfUld  be  now  fully  treated,  it 
would  appear  that  this  error  of  Mr.  Locke,  or  another  equally  great,  that 
we  have  only  one  practical  principle,  the  desire  of  pleasure,  is  the  root  of 
most  false  theories  of  morals ;  and  that  it  is  also  the  source  of  many 
mistaken  speculations  on  the  important  subjects  of  government  and 
education,  which  at  this  moment  mislead  the  friends  of  human  improve- 
ment, and  strengthen  the  arms  of  its  enemies.  But  morals  fell  only 
incidentally  under  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Locke  ;  and  his  errors  on  that 
greatest  of  all  sciences  were  the  prevalent  opinions  of  his  age,  which 
cannot  be  justly  called  the  principles  of  Hobbes,  though  that  extra- 
ordinary man  had  alone  the  boldness  to  exhibit  these  principles  in  con- 
nection with  their  odious  but  strictly  logical  consequences. 

The  exaggerations  of  this  First  Book,  however,  afford  a  new  proof  of 
the  author's  steady  regard  to  the  highest  interests  of  mankind.  He 
justly  considered  the  free  exercise  of  reason  as  the  highest  of  these,  and 
that  on  the  security  of  which  all  the  others  depend,  ilie  circumstances 
of  his  life  rendered  it  a  long  warfare  against  the  enemies  of  freedom  in 
philosophising,  freedom  in  worship,  and  freedom  from  every  political 
restraint  which  necessity  did  not  justify.  In  his  noble  zeal  for  liberty  of 
thought,  he  dreaded  the  tendency  of  a  doctrine  which  might  *<  gradually 
prepare  mankind  to  swalldw  t/tat  for  an  innate  principle  which  may  serve 
his  purpose  who  teacheth  themJ'  *  He  may  well  be  excused,  if,  in  the 
ardour  of  his  generous  conflict,  he  sometimes  carried  beyond  the  bounds 
of  calm  and  neutral  reason  his  repugnance  to  doctrines  which,  as  they 
were  then  generally  explained,  he  justly  regarded  as  capable  of  being 
employed  to  shelter  absurdity  fVom  detection,  to  stop  the  progress  of  free 
enquiry,  and  to  subject  the  general  reason  to .  the  authority  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals. Every  error  of  Mr.  Locke  in  speculation  may  be  traced  to 
the  influence  of  some  virtue ;  at  least  every  error  except  some  of  the 
erroneous  opinions  generally  received  in  his  age,  which,  with  a  sort  of 
passive  acquiescence,  he  suffered  to  retain  their  place  in  his  mind. 

It  is  with  the  Second  Book  that  the  ^  Essay  on  Human  Understanding" 
properly  begins;  and  this  book  is  the  first  considerable  contribution  m 
modem  times  towards  the  experimental  f  philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 
The  road  was  pointed  out  by  Bacon ;  and,  by  excluding  the  fallacious 
analogies  of  thought  to  outward  appearance,  Des  Cartes  itiay  be  said  to 
have  marked  out  the  limits  of  the  proper  field  of  enquiry.  But,  before 
Locke,  there  was  no  example  in  intellectual  philosophy  of  an  ample 
enumeration  of  facts,  collected  and  arranged  for  the  express  purpose  of 
legitimate  generalisation.  He  himself  tells  us,  that  his  purpose  was,  "  in 
a  plain  historical  method^  to  give  an  account  of  the  ways  by  which  our 
understanding  comes  to  attain  those  notions  of  things  we  have.*'  In 
more  modem  phraseology,  this  would  be  called  an  attempt  to  ascertain, 

.  .—11  ■  I   ■  r  ^ 

•  Essa}',  Book  I.  c»  4.  §  24. 

f  This  word,  "  experimental,"  has  the  defect  of  not  appearing  to  comprehend 
the  knowledge  which  flows  from  obtervatton^  as  well  as  that  which  is  obtained  by 
experiment.  The  German  word  ** empirical"  is  applied  to  all  the  information 
which  experience  affords ;  but  it  is  in  our  language  degraded  by  another  applica- 
tion. We  therefore  must  use  **  experimental"  in  a  larger  sense  than  its  etymology 
warrants. 
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by  observation,  the  most  general  facts  relating  to  the  origin  of  human 
knowledge.  There  is  something  in  ^e  plainness,  and  even  homeliness  of 
Locke's  language,  which  strongly  indicates  his  very  clear  conception, 
that  experience  must  be  his  sole  guide,  and  his  unwillingness,  by  the  use 
of  scholastic  language,  to  imitate  the  example  of  those  who  make  a  show 
of  explaining  facts,  while  in  reality  they  only  <<  darken  council  by  vxtrds 
uiithaut  knowledge"  He  is  content  to  collect  the  laws  of  thought,  as  he 
would  have  collected  those  of  any  other  object  of  physical  knowledge, 
from  observation  alone.  He  seldom  embarrasses  -himself  (vith  physiolo- 
gical hjrpotheses*,  or  wastes  his  strength  on  those  insoluble  problems 
which  were  then  called  metaphysical.  Though,  in  the  execution  of  his 
plan,  there  are  many  and  great  defects,  the  conception  of  it  is  entirely 
conformable  to  the  Verulamian  method  of  induction,  which,  even  afler 
the  fullest  enumeration  of  particulars,  requires  a  cautious  examination  of 
each  subordinate  class  of  phenomena,  before  we  attempt,  through  a  very 
slowly  ascending  series  of  generalisations,  to  soar  to  comprehensive  laws. 
<<  PhUosophf"  as  Mr.  Playfair  excellently  renders  Bacon,  <<  has  either 
taken  much  from  a  few  things^  or  too  little  from  a  great  many  ;  and  in  both 
cases  has  too  narrow  a  basis  to  be  of  much  duration  or  utility."  Or,  to 
use  the  very  words  of  the  Master  himself, — <<  We  shall  then  have  reason 
to  hope  well  of  the  sciences,  when  we  rise  by  continued  steps  from  par- 
ticulars to  inferior  axioms,  and  then  to  the  middle, — and  only  at  last  to 
the  most  general." — Nov.  Org,  lib.  i.  §  civ.  It  is  not  so  much  by  an 
appeal  to  experience  (for  some  degree  of  that  appeal  is  universal),  as  by 
the  mode  of  conducting  it,  that  the  followers  of  Bacon  are  distinguished 
firora  the  framers  oi  hypotheses.  It  is  one  thing  to  borrow  from  experi- 
ence just  enough  to  make  a  supposition  plausible;  it  is  quite  another 
to  take  from  it  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  the  foundation  of  just 
theory. 

In  this  respect  perhaps,  more  than  in  any  other,  the  philosophical 
writings  of  Locke  are  contradistinguished  from  those  of  Hobbes.  That 
extraordinary  man  saw,  with  astonishing  rapidity  of  intuition,  some  of 
the  simplest  and  most  eeneral  facts  which  may  be  observed  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  understanding ;  and  perhaps  no  man  ever  possessed  the  same 
&culty  of  conveying  his  abstract  speculations  in  language  of  such  clear- 
ness, precision,  and  force,  as  to  engrave  them  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
But  he  did  not  wait  to  examine  whether  there  might  not  be  other  facts 

*  A  stronger  proof  can  hardly  be  required  than  the  following  sentence  of  his 
freedom  from  physiological  prejudice.  **  This  laying  up  of  our  ideas  in  the  repo- 
sitory of  the  memory,  signifies  no  more  but  this,  tlmt  the  mind  has  the  power  in 
many  cases  to  revive  perceptions,  with  another  perception  annexed  to  them,  that 
it  has  had  them  before.*'  The  same  chapter  is  remarkable  for  the  exquisite,  and 
almost  poetical  beauty,  of  some  of  its  illustrations.  ''  Ideas  quickly  fade,  and 
often  vanish  auite  out  of  the  understanding,  leaving  no  more  footsteps  or  remaining 
characters  ot  themselves  than  shadows  do  flying  over  a  field  of  com."  —  **  The 
ideas,  as  well  as  children  of  our  youth,  often  die  before  us,  and  our  minds  repre- 
sent to  us  those  tombs  to  which  we  are  approaching;  where,  though  the  brass  and 
marble  remain,  yet  the  inscriptions  are  e£&ced  by  time,  and  the  imagery  moulders 
away.  Pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in  fading  colours,  and,  unless  some- 
times refreshed,  vanish  and  disappear." — Book  II.  Chap.  10.  This  pathetic 
language  must  have  been  inspirea  by  experience ;  and,  though  Locke  could  not 
have  been  more  than  fifty-six  when  he  wrote  these  sentences,  it  is  too  well  known 
that  the  first  decays  of  memory  may  be  painfully  felt  long  before  they  can  be  de- 
tected by  the  keenest  observer. 
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equally  general  relating  to  the  mtellectual  powers ;  and  he  therefore 
«*  took  too  little  from  a  great  manj  things.      He  fell  into  the  double 
error  of  hastily  applying  his  general  laws  to  the  nxMt  complicated  pro- 
cesses of  thought,  withmit  considering  whether  these  general  laws  were 
not  ttiemseWes  limited  by  other  not  less  comprehensive  laws,  and  without 
tnring  to  discover  how  they  were  connected  with  particulars,  b^  a  scale 
of  intermediate  and  secondary  laws.     This  mode  of  philosophising  was 
well  suited  to  the  dogmatic  confidence  and  dictatorial  tone*  which  be- 
longed to  the  character  of  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury,  and  which 
enabled  him  to  brave  the  obloquy  attendant  on  singular  and  obnoxious 
opinions.    ^  The  plain  historical  method,"  on  the  other  hand,  dioMm  by 
Mr.  Locke,  produced  the  natural  fruits  of  caution  and  modesty ;  taught 
him  to  distrust  hasty  and  singular  conclusions;  disposed  him,  on  fit 
occasions,  to  entertain  a  mitigated  scepticism ;  and  taught  him  the  rare 
courage  to  make  an  ingenuous  avowal  of  ignorance.    This  contrast  is 
one  of  our  reasons  for  doubtine  whether  Locke  be  much  indebted  to 
Hobbes  for  his  speculations ;  and  certainly  the  mere  coincidence  of  the 
opinions  of  two  metaphjrsicians  is  slender  evidence,  in  any  case,  that 
either  of  them  have  borrowed  his  opinions  from  the  other.  '  Where  the 
premises  are  different,  and  they  have  reached  the  same  conclusion  by 
different  roads,  such  a  coincidence  is  scarcely  any  evidence  at  all.    Locke 
and  Hobbes  agree  chiefly  on  those  points  in  which,  except  the  Cartesians, 
all  the  speculators  of  their  age  were  also  agreed.    They  differ  on  tlie 
most  momentous  questions — the  sources  of  knowledge,  the  power  of 
abstraction,  the  nature  of  the  will ;  on  the  two  last  of  which  subjects, 
Locke,  by  his  very  failures  themselves,  evinces  a  strong  repugnance  to 
the  doctrines  of  Hobbes.    They  differ  not  only  in  all  their  premises,  and 
many  of  their  conclusions,  but  in  their  manner  of  philosophising  itselfl 
Locke  had  no  prejudice  which  could  lead  him  to  imbibe  cloctrines  from 
the  enemy  of  liberty  and  religion.     His  style,  with  all  its  faults,  is  that 
of  a  roan  who  thinks  for  himself;  and  an  original  style  is  not  usually  the 
vehicle  of  borrowed  opinions. 

We  have  said  more  than  we  intended  on  Mr.  Locke's  Essay,  or  on 
subjects  which  that  Essay  has  suggested.  Few  books  have  contributed 
more  to  rectify  prejudice — to  un^rmine  established  errors — to  diffuse 
a  just  mode  of  thinking — to  excite  a  fearless  spirit  of  enquiry — and  yet 
to  contain  it  within  the  boundaries  which  nature  has  prescribed  to  the 
human  understanding.  An  amendment  of  the  general  habits  of  thought 
is,  in  most  parts  of  knowledge,  an  object  as  important  as  even  the  dis- 
covery of  new  truths,  though  it  is  not  so  palpable,  nor  in  its  nature  no 
capable  of  being  estimated  by  superficial  observers.  In  tlie  mental  and 
moral  world,  which  scarcely  admits  of  any  thing  which  can  Ik*  called 
discovery,  the  correction  of  the  intellectual  habits  is  probably  the  greatest 
service  which  can  be  rendered  to  science.     In  this  respect  the  merit  of 

♦  «*  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  distinguishing  character  of  Lucreiiu»  (}  ""^^"j^^ 
his  soul  and  genius)  is  a  certain  kind  of  noble  pride,  and  positive  *****^'^**''L^,ii,tc 
opinions.  He  is  every  where  confident  of  his  own  reason,  and  aiwuniei*  "JJj^j^jj^jj^g^ 
command,  not  only  over  his  vulgar  readers,  but  even  his  ''^'^hilosophcr  of 
From  his  time  to  ours,  I  know  none  so  like  him  as  our  porf  ""'/vil^/fl/iowi  from 
Malmesbury,"  — /)ryiipii.  Pre/,  to  Second  Muc.  which  contains  lYanua^     j 

Lucretiut.  TVvden  to  call  Hobbes  a  poet. 

Though  It  IS  an  act  of  remarkable  good  nature  in  I^yjjf "  t  .„i  ^  Iq^^  ^.j,-lg  i„ 
yet  his  uaaslations  of  the  Iliad  and'^Odys.ev  arc  pjjhaps  ^«  ?»2;»^"8  ^orkn  m 
verse  ever  undertaken  by  any  man  in  the  cighty^«th  year  of  his  age. 
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Locke  is  unrivalled.  His  writings  have  diffused  throughout  the  civilised 
world  the  love  of  civil  liberty — the  spirit  of  toleration  and  charity  in 
religious  differences — the  disposition  to  reject  whatever  is  obscure,  fan- 
tastic, or  hypothetical  in  speculation — to  reduce  verbal  disputes  to  their 
proper  value — to  abandon  problems  which  admit  of  no  solution — to  dis- 
trust whatever  cannot  be  clearly  expressed — to  render  theory  the  simple 
expression  of  facts — and  to  prefer  those  studies  which  most  directly 
contribute  to  human  happiness.  If  Bacon  first  discovered  the  rules  by 
which  knowledge  is  improved,  Locke  has  most  contributed  to  make  man- 
kind at  large  observe  them.  He  has  done  most,  though  oflen  by  reme- 
dies of  silent  and  almost  insensible  operation,  to  cure  those  mental 
distempers  which  obstructed  the  adoption  of  these  rules ;  and  thus  led 
to  that  general  diffusion  of  a  healthful  and  vigorous  understanding,  which 
is  at  once  the  greatest  of  all  improvements,  and  the  instrument  by  which 
all  other  improvements  must  be  accomplished.  Ho  has  left  to  posterity 
tlie  instructive  example  of  a  prudent  reformer,  and  of  a  philosophy  tem- 
perate as  well  as  liberal,  which  spares  the  feelings  of  the  good,  and  avoids 
oirect  hostility  with  obstinate  and  formidable  prejudice-  These  benefits 
are  very  slightly  counterbalanced  by  some  political  doctrines  liable  to 
misapplication,  and  by  the  scepticism  of  some  of  his  ingenious  followers 
— an  mconvenience  to  which  every  philosophical  school  is  exposed,  which 
does  not  steadily  limit  its  theory  to  a  mere  exposition  of  experience.  If 
Locke  made  few  discoveries,  Socrates  made  none.  Yet  both  did  more 
for  the  improvement  of  the  understanding,  and  not  less  for  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  than  the  authors  of  the  most  brilliant  discoveries.  Mr. 
Locke  will  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  ornaments  of  the  English* 
nation ;  and  the  most  distant  posterity  will  speak  of  him  in  the  language 
addressed  to  him  by  the  poet — 

"  O  Dccus  AngliacfiB  certe,  o  Lux  altera  gentis  !** 

Gray,  De  Princ.  CogUand, 

The  "  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  War  and  Peace,"  the  "  Essay  on  Human 
Understanding,*'  the  "  Spirit  of  Laws,"  and  the  "  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of 
the  Wealth  of  Nations,*'  are  the  works  which  have  most  directly  influenced 
tlie  general  opinion  of  Europe  during  the  two  last  centuries.  They  are 
also  the  most  conspicuous  landmarks  in  the  progress  of  the  sciences  to 
which  they  relate.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  defects  of  all  these  great 
works  are  very  similar.  The  leading  notions  of  none  of  them  can,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  be  siiid  to  be  original,  though  Locke  and  Smith  in  that 
respect  surpass  their  illustrious  rivals.  All  of  them  employ  great  care  in 
ascertaining  those  laws  which  are  immediately  deduced  from  experience, 
or  directly  applicable  to  practice ;  but  apply  metaphysical  and  abstract 
principles  with  considerable  negligence.  None  pursues  the  order  of 
science,  beginning  with  first  elements,  and  advancing  to  more  and  more 
complicated  conclusions ;  though  Locke  is  perhaps  less  defective  in  me- 
thod than  the  rest.  All  admit  digressions  which,  though  oflen  intrinsi- 
cally excellent,  distract  attention,  and  break  the  chain  of  thought.  None 
ot*  them  are  happy  in  the  choice,  or  constant  in  the  use,  of  technical 


with  inore  vivacity ;  but  both  were  tempted  to  forsake  the  simple  diction 
oi  Kiioiu'e,  in  pursuit  of  the  poignant  brevity  which  tliat  great  historian 
linH  nirritnl  to  a  vicious  excess.  L(K'ke  and  Smith  chose  an  easy,  clear, 
and  free,  but   somewhat   loose   and   verbose,  style  —  more  concise  in 
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Locke  —  more  eleffant  in  Smith,  —  in  both  exempt  from  |>edantry,  but 
not  void  of  ambiguity  and  repetition.  Perhaps  all  these  apparent  defects 
contributed  in  some  degree  to  the  specific  usefulness  of  these  great 
works ;  and,  by  rendering  their  contents  more  accessible  and  acceptable 
to  the  majority  of  readers,  have  more  completely  blended  their  principles 
with  the  common  opinions  of  mankind. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  writings  of  Leibnitz,  we 
cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  inserting  in  this  place  (with  what- 
ever departure  from  order)  two  letters  between  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and 
Mr.  Locke,  published,  for  the  first  time,  in  this  Discourse,  which  bear 
equal  testimony  to  the  meekness  and  humility  of  one  of  these  great  phi- 
losophers, and  to  the  generous  forgiveness  of  the  other. 

"  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  himself  an  intimate  friend  of  Locke's,  appears,  from  a  letter 
of  his  which  I  have  read  in  his  own  handwriting,  to  have  felt  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  author  of  the  Characteristics,  Such,  at  least,  were  his  first 
impressions;  although  he  afterwards  requested,  with  a  humility  and  candovur 
worthy  of  himself,  the  forgiveness  of  Locke  for  this  injustice  done  to  his  character. 
*  1  be^  your  pardon  (says  be)  for  representing  that  you  struck  at  the  root  of 
moraht;^  in  a  principle  you  laid  down  in  your  book  of  Ideas,  and  designed  to 
pursue  in  another  book ;  and  that  I  took  you  for  a  Ilobbist.*  In  the  same  letter 
Newton  alludes  to  certain  unfounded  suspicions  which  he  had  been  led  to  enter- 
tain of  the  propriety  of  Locke's  conduct  in  some  of  their  private  concerns ;  adding, 
with  an  ingenuous  and  almost  infantine  simplicity,  '  I  was  so  much  affected  with 
this,  that  when  one  told  me  you  was  sickly  and  would  not  live,  I  answered, 
*twerc  better  if  you  were  deacf.  I  desire  you  to  forgive  me  this  uncharitable- 
ness.'  This  letter  is  subscribed,  your  most  huniblc  and  most  unfortunate  servant^ 
Is,  Newton, 

**  The  rough  draught  of  Mr.  Locke's  reply  to  these  a^icting  acknowledgments 
was  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  a  friend  some  years  ago.  It  is  written  with 
the  magnanimity  of  a  philosopher,  and  with  the  good-humoured  forbearance  of  a 
man  of  the  world ;  and  it  breathes  throughout  so  tender  and  so  unaffected  a 
veneration  for  the  good  as  well  as  great  qualities  of  the  excellent  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed,  as  demonstrates  at  once  the  conscious  integnty  of  the 
writer,  and  the  superiority  of  his  mind  to  the  irritation  of  little  passions.  I  know 
of  nothing  from  Locke's  pen  which  docs  more  honour  to  his  temper  and  character ; 
and  I  introduce  it  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  in  connection  with  those  strictures 
which  truth  has  extorted  from  mc  on  that  part  of  his  system  which,  to  the  moralist, 
stands  most  in  need  of  explanation  and  apology. 

"  'MR.  LOCKE   TO   MR.   NEWTON. 

"  «  Sir,  Oates,  5th  October,      93. 

"  *  I  have  been  ever  since  I  first  knew  j'ou  so  kindly  and  sincerely  your  friend, 
and  thought  you  so  much  mine,  that  I  could  not  have  believed  what  you  tell  me 
of  yourself,  had  I  bad  it  from  any  body  else.  And  though  I  cannot  but  be 
mightily  troubled  that  you  should  have  had  so  many  wrong  and  unjust  thoughts 
of  me,  yet,  next  to  the  return  of  good  offices,  such  as  from  a  sincere  good  will  I 
have  ever  done  you,  I  receive  your  acknowledgment  of  the  contrary  as  the  kindest 
thing  you  could  have  done  me,  since  it  gives  me  hopes  I  have  not  lost  a  friend  I 
so  much  valued.  After  what  your  letter  expresses,  I  shall  not  need  to  say  any 
thinp  to  justify  myself  to  you :  I  shall  always  think  your  own  reflection  on  my 
carnage  both  to  you  and  all  mankind  will  sufficiently  do  that.  Instead  of  that, 
give  mc  leave  to  assure  you,  that  I  am  more  ready  to  forgive  you  than  you  can  be 
to  desire  it ;  and  I  do  it  so  freely  and  fully  that  I  wish  for  nothing  more  than  the 
opportunity  to  convince  you  that  I  truly  love  and  esteem  you ;  and  that  I  have 
still  the  same  good  will  for  you  as  if  nothing  of  this  had  happened.  To  confirm 
this  to  you  more  fully,  I  should  be  glad  to  meet  you  any  where,  and  the  rather, 
because  the  conclusion  of  your  letter  makes  me  apprehend  it  would  not  be 
wholly  useless  to  you.    I  shall  always  be  ready  to  serve  you  to  my  utmost,  ia 
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any  way  you  shall  like,  and  shall  only  need  your  commands  or  permission 
to  do  it. 

"  *  My  book  is  going  to  press  for  a  second  edition ;  and,  though  I  can  answer 
for  the  desiffn  with  which  I  writ  it,  yet,  since  you  have  so  opportunely  given  me 
notice  of  what  you  have  said  of  it,  I  should  take  it  as  a  &vour  if  you  would  point 
out  to  me  the  places  that  gave  occasion  to  that  censure,  that,  by  explaining  myself 
better,  I  may  avoid  being  mistaken  by  others,  or  unwillingly  doing  the  least  pre- 
judice to  truth  or  virtue.  I  am  sure  you  are  so  much  a  fnend  to  both,  that,  were 
you  none  to  me,  I  could  expect  this  from  you.  But  I  cannot  doubt  but  you 
would  do  a  great  deal  more  than  this  for  my  sake,  who,  after  all,  have  all  the 
concern  of  a  friend  for  you,  wish  you  extremely  well,  and  am,  without  com- 
pliment,* &c.  &c. 

"  (For  the  preservation  of  this  precious  memorial  of  Mr.  Locke,  the  public  is 
indebted  to  the  descendants  of  his  friend  and  relation  the  Lord  Chancellor  King, 
to  whom  his  papers  and  library  were  beaueathed.  The  original  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  present  representative  ot  that  noble  family ;  for  whose  flattering 
permission  to  ennch  my  Dissertation  with  the  above  extracts,  I  feel  the  more 
grateful,  as  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being  personally  known  to  his  lordship.") 

The  genius  of  Leibnitz,  as  well  as  the  character  of  his  philosophy,  was 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  Locke.  Their  names  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  two  schools  of  philosophy,  which,  for  want  of  better  names, 
may  be  called  experimented  ana  speculative^  though  some  of  their  followers 
have  gone  nearer  to  both  extremes  than  their  masters,  while  others  have 
remained  at  various  points  in  the  space  between  them.  The  tendency  of 
Leibnitz's  mind  was  wholly  speculative.  He  applied  the  whole  force  of 
his  understanding  to  the  first  principles  of  knowledge,  and  almost  disre- 
garded those  subordinate  laws  which  immediately  regulate  the  pheno- 
mena. Though  one  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  his  age,  he  partook 
in  a  very  small  degree  its  experimental  spirit.  *  Singular  as  it  may  seem, 
this  highly  abtract  character  of  his  system  inclined  his  mind  to  tolerate, 
and  almost  to  acquiesce  in,  most  received  opinions.  It  is  a  favourite 
maxim,  which  he  oflen  repeats,  <<  that  most  received  doctrines  toill  hear  a 
good  sense '^  *  By  a  good  sense,  he  means  a  construction  which  makes 
tliem  reconcilable  with  his  philosophy.  His  object  not  being  to  correct 
particular  opinions,  but  to  make  proselytes  to  his  general  principles,  he 
was  always  ready  to  conclude  a  peace  with  powerful  prejudices.  Hence,  the 
Leibnitzian  system  is  full  of  accommodation  and  compromise  with  popular 
opinion,  while  it  deviates  most  widely  from  the  general  principles  of 
former  philosophers ;  and  this  peculiarity  is  in  part  the  cause  of  his  oflcn 
conveying  his  doctrines  in  no  very  clear  terms,  where  perspicuity  might 
have  embarrassed  his  negotiations  with  prejudice.  Though  Leibnitz  was 
not  insincere,  the  tendency  of  this  mode  of  philosophising  is  towards 
indistinct  opinions  and  equivocal  language.  Mr.  Locke,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  tendency  of  whose  philosophy  was  practical,  could  make  no 
compromise  with  established  errors ;  for  he  gained  nothing  unless  he  cor- 
rected general  opinion  on  important  points. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known,  at  least  in  this  country,  that 
Leibnitz  actually  composed  a  work  which  was  intended  to  be  an  answer  to 
the  '*  Essay  on  Human  Understanding."  This  very  important  work  is  not 
contained  in  Duten's  edition  of  his  works,  and  for  that  reason,  perhaps, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Mr.  Stewart.  It  was  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  1765,  by  Raspe,  from  Leibnitz's  manuscripts  in  the 
library  at  Hanover,  under  the  title  of  "  New  Essays  on  the  Human  Un- 
derstanding.^^ 

*  Nouv.  Ess.  liv.  L  chap.  2. 
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It  consists  of  a  series  of  remarks  on  Locke,  whom  lie  examines,  chapter 
by  chapter,  and  was  written,  as  he  tells  us,  when  he  was  either  travelling 
or  at  Herenhausen  with  the  court  of  Hanover.*  One  reason  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Locke  he  says  was,  that  the  latter  philosopher  ''  weakened 
too  much  the  generous  pkiiotophy  of  the  Platonists,  which  Des  Cartes  liad 
in  part  restored,  and  had  substituted  for  it  opinions  which  lowered  man- 
kind, and  even  injured  morality,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  author, 
which  was  very  good.**  Another  general  observation  of  Leibnitz  co- 
incides remarkal^y  with  the  remarks  in  the  present  Discourse,  on  the 
difference  between  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Locke  and  that  of  Gassendi. 
"  Perhaps  the  opinions  of  our  able  author  are  not  so  far  from  mine  as 
they  appear  to  be.  For,  afler  havine  employed  the  whole  of  his  first 
booK  against  innate  knowledge,  taken  m  a  certain  sense,  he  acknowledges, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  second,  that  there  are  ideas  which  do  not  ori^nate 
froni  the  senses,  but  which  arise  from  reflection.  Now,  reflection  is 
nothing  but  attention  to  that  which  passes  within  us ;  and  the  senses  do 
hot  convey  to  us  what  we  already  possess  within  ourselves.  Can  it  then 
be  deniea  tliat  there  is  much  innate  in  the  mind  ?  The  mind  is  itself 
innate,  and  there  are  included  in  it  substance,  duration,  change,  action, 
perception,  pleasure,  and  a  thousand  other  objects  of  our  intellectual 
ideas.  These  objects  being  always  present  to  our  understandings  (though 
from  distractions  and  wants  we  are  not  always  conscious  of  them),  why 
should  it  be  thought  wonderful  that  we  should  call  the  ideas,  with  all 
that  depends  upon  them,  innate  ?*'  (p.  7.)  *'  The  ideas  of  existence,  of 
possibility,  of  iaentity,  are  so  evidently  innate,  that  they  enter  into  all 
our  thoughts  and  reasoninss,  and  I  consider  them  as  essential  to  our 
imderstanding."  (p.  58.)  "  The  axiom  received  among  philosophers  will 
be  objected  to  me,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  understandifig  which  does 
not  came  from  the  senses.  But  we  must  except  the  understanding  itself 
and  its  affections  (t.  e.  its  properties).  But  the  mind  contains  existence, 
substance,  the  one,  the  same,  cause,  perception,  reasoning,  and  many 
oUier  notions  which  the  senses  cannot  give.  TTiis  agreespretty  well  tpiin 
the  author  of  the  Essay^  who  ascribes  a  considerable  part  of  our  ideas  to  the 
rejection  of  the  mind  on  its  own  nature.'*  (p.  67.)  "  All  the  primitive  truths^ 
either  of  reason  or  qffad^  have  this  in  cotnmon^  that  Ouy  cannot  be  proved 
by  any  thing  mare  certain**  f  (p.  331.) 

The  coincidence  of  some  of  these  remarks  with  those  of  Mr.  Stewart 
on  the  <^  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,**  and  of  others  of  them  mith 
the  doctrines  of  the  modem  opponents  of  Mr.  Locke,  cannot  fail  to  attract 
the  attention  of  those  who  are  conveisant  with  metaphysical  controver- 
sies. •The  language  is  very  different ;  the  writers  are  trained  in  different 
schools,  and  have  reached  their  conclusions  by  different  roads.  There  is 
no  suspicion  oi  plagiarism.  But  the  opinions  and  reasonings  have  a 
strong  resemblance  to  each  other.    We  shall  venture  on  one  or  two  more 


*  Nouv.  Ess.  sur  rintendemeot  Humain,  Amsterdam,  1765,  Preface,  p.  xii. 
This  work  is  mentkmed  by  Leibnitz  in  his  second  letter  to  Remond  in  Dutens'e 
edition,  vol.  ii.  Some  short  remarks  of  the  same  nature  be  had  before  sent  to 
Mr.  Burnet  of  Kemnay;  Dutens,  vi.  232.  These  last  Mr.  Locke  saw  and 
slighted;  see  his  Letter  to  Blr.  Molyneux,  lOth  April  1697.  They  are  printed 
in  his  works,  and  are  indeed  very  cursory  :  Locke's  Work,  iii.  561.  folio, 
London,  1714. 

f  The  primitive  truths  of  reason  in  the  system  of  Leibnitz  are  identical  pro- 
positions. 
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extracts  from  a  book  which  is  very  rare,  as  well  as  important  in  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy. 

*'  The  reality  of  sensible  objects  is  sufficiently  established  by  the  con- 
nection of  constant  observation.  As  reason  and  observation  give  us  the 
means  of  jvjdging  of  the  future  in  its  relation  to  our  welfarej  and  as  the 
events  correspond  with  our  reasonable  judgments,  we  can  neither  ask  nor 
have  a  greater  certainty  on  these  subjects.  To  doubt  seriously^  is  to 
doubt  in  relation  to  practice  "  (p.  4fi2»)  ^<  It  is  not  impossible,  metaphy- 
sically speaking,  that  there  should  be  a  dream  as  durable  and  connected 
as  the  life  of  man ;  but  it  is  a  supposition  as  contrary  to  reason,  as  that  of 
a  book  formed  by  throwing  types  in  a  dice-box.*  And  it  is  true,  that, 
provided  the  phenomena  are  connected,  it  is  cf  no  consequence  whether  they 
are  called  dreams  or  not,  since  experience  shows  that  u)e  are  not  disappoint^ 
in  the  measures  which  we  take  concerning  phenomena,  when  these  measures 
are  founded  on  ^principles  of  reason,'*  (p.  389.)  It  is  curious  to  observe, 
in  these  last  passages,  how  clearly  Leibnitz  foresaw  such  an  opposition  as 
that  of  Berkeley  to  the  existence  of  matter,  and  how  low  he  rated  the 
practical  consequences  of  the  question.  He  did  not,  like  Dr.  Johnsoi^ 
suppose  that  striking  his  foot  against  a  stone  was  a  refutation  of  idealism ; 
nor  did  he,  like  Dr.  Beattie,  imagine  that  the  idealist,  if  he  were  con- 
sistent with  himself,  should  have  no  fear  of  falling  over  a  precipice.  He 
saw  that,  in  the  ideal  theory,  the  distinction  between  reality  and  illusion 
is  as  clear  as  in  any  other  account  of  the  origin  of  our  perception^  though 
there  is  some  difterence  in  the  terms  which  were  employed  to  denote 
that  distinction.  The  idealist,  indeed,  is  no  more  to  be  charged  with  in- 
consistency for  complying  with  common  language,  than  the  Copemican 
who  says  that  the  sun  rises  and  sets.  Many  of  the  expressions  of  Leib- 
nitz on  this  subject,  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  admirable  de- 
ductions of  Turgot,  contained  in  the  article  Existence  in  the  Encyclo- 
psedia. 

The  extreme  difficulty  which  Mr.  Stewart  feels  in  entering  into  the 
notion  of  Monads,  seems  to  us  somewhat  singular,  especially  considering 
the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  indivisible  points  or  centres  of 
attraction  and  repulsion,  which,  according  to  the  system  of  Boscovich, 
constitute  the  material  world,  t  It  is  not  easy  to  discover  such  a  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  modes  of  thinking  or  of  speaking,  as  will  justify 
us  in  considering  that  of  Boscovich  as  admissible,  and  treating  that  of 
Leibnitz  as  wholly  inconceivable.  The  external  world,  in  the  opinion  of 
Leibnitz,  is  only  a  "  series  of  regular  and  connected  phenomena'  These 
phenomena  consist  in  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  parts  of  what  is 
called  Matter  on  each  other.  Every  part  acts  on  every  other  part  — 
every  action  affects  the  whole  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  state  of  one  part 
remains  the  same,  when  that  of  any  other  part  is  changed.     These  reci- 

■^  -  _  ■ I . 

*  This  observation  is  rather  indicative  of  the  compromising  spirit  of  Leibnitz, 
than  of  his  real  opinion. 

f  Sec  Boscovich's  Supplements  to  the  ingenious  poem  of  Stay,  1755.  That 
these  two  philosophical  Jesuits  enjoyed  professorships  at  Rome,  and  that  the 
"  Principia  of  Newton  were  published  there  by  papal  permission,  are  honourable 
proofs  that  the  spirit  of  toleration  had  made  great  progress  in  Italy  since  the  time 
of  Galileo.  A  system  of  Ethics,  founded  on  the  principles  of  English  philosophers, 
•has  appeared  at  Rome  within  these  two  years.  It  is  written  by  Sebastiani,  the 
editor  of  Lycophron,  and  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  not  only  for  its  own  merit 
and  singularity,  but  as  a  creditable  example  of  the  liberal  administration  of  the 
lioman  state. 
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prbcal  actions  Leibnitz  referred  to  certain  agents  analogous  to  the  thinking 
principle  of  man  in  their  simplicity,  and  endowed  with  what  he  calls 
PercqftUm;  but  which,  as  he  restricts  it,  seems  to  be  only  the  power  of 
being  so  acted  on  by  other  agents  as  to  exhibit  the  material  phenomena. 
He  says,  indeed,  that  they  represent  the  whole  universe,  or  that  each  is 
a  mirror  of  the  whole ;  but  these  phrases  amount  only  to  this,  that  all  the 
parts  of  the  universe  are  connected,  and  that  an  mtellect  of  sufficient 
power  would  discover  in  each  the  manner  in  which  it  is  afiected  by  the 
changes  of  all  the  rest.  <*  Each  monade,"  says  Kaestner  *,  '<  represents 
the  world  only  as  a  thermometer  represents  the  warmth,  or  a  barometer 
the  weight,  of  the  atmosphere."  We  do  not  contend  for  the  truth,  still 
less  for  the  usefulness,  of  these  representations.  But  they  seem  to  us 
intelligible ;  and  the  language  is  not  more  objectionable  than  that  of 
Boscovich,  when  he  tells  us  that  <*  points  are  endowed  with  powers  of 
attraction  and  repulsion."  The  truth  is,  that  the  Lfcibnitzian  philosophy 
is  a  system  of  immaterialism,  though  differently  modified  from  that  of 
Berkeley,  and  deduced  from  diifferent  principles.  If  Mr.  Stewart  has  any 
quality  which  has  an  unfavourable  influence  on  bis  mind  as  an  historian 
of  phdosophy,  perhaps  it  is  that  honest  and  steady  adherence  to  his  own 
principles  which  renders  him  incapable  of  the  momentary  assumption  of 
the  opinions  of  other  men,  which  is  oflen  necessary  faithfully  to  represent, 
or  even  perfectly  to  conceive  them. 

We  do  not  intend  to  make  any  observation  on  the  atheistical  or  pan- 
theistical system  of  Spinoza ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  historical  curiosity,  to 
point  out  two  mistakes  into  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  fallen  in  his  account 
of  that  celebrated  Jew.  He  supposes  that  those  writers  who  ascribe  a 
Hebrew  origin  to  Spinozism,  mean  thereby  to  impute  its  rise  to  the 
immorality  of  the  author's  countrymen  at  Amsterdam.  Tlie  fact  is,  that 
the  most  ancient  Rabbinical  philosophy,  which,  like  many-  other  Oriental 
speculations,  had  a  tendency  towards  pantheism,  is  generally,  as  well  as 
reasonably,  supposed  to  have  influenced  the  opinions  of  Spinoza.  Neither 
is  it  true,  as  is  here  asserted  f,  that  the  political  opmions  of  Spinoza 
coincided  with  those  of  Hobbes.  On  the  contrary,  he  inclines  against 
monarchy  \  ;  he  observes,  tliat  as  one  man  cannot  really  rule  a  multitude, 
the  most  absolute  monarchy  becomes  a  practical  aristocracy  in  the  hands 
of  the  ministers  and  advisers  of  the  king ;  and  that  monarchy  is  then 
most  secure,  when  it  is  so  constituted  as  to  direct  its  administration  to 
the  public  good.  Some  of  his  limitations  of  monarchical  power  are,  indeed, 
fantastic.  His  arguments  in  favour  of  a  large  aristocracy  f,  which  he 
commends  as  the  form  of  government  most  favourable  to  liberty^  are 
ingenious,  and,  as  far  as  relate  to  a  comparison  with  absolute  monarchy, 
perfectly  solid.  His  chapter  on  Democracy  is  unfinished.  It  contains 
nothing  very  remarkable,  but  a  formal  argument  in  defence  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  women  from  political  privileges.     There  is  another  most  material 


*  Nouv.  Ess.  Preface,  p.  vi. — Abraham  Kaestner,  who  wrote  thb  able  preface, 
was  a  distinguished  mathematician  and  professor  of  mathematics,  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  at  Goettingen,  where  he  died  in  1800,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  probably 
the  last  Leibnitzian  in  Europe. 


+  Disc.  p.  75.  note. 


^  Servitutis  i^tur  non  pacis  interest  omnem  potestatem  ad  unum  transferre ; 
nam  pox  ut  jam  dmmus  non  m  belli  privatione,  sed  in  animorum  unione  consistit.'^ 
TVflkrf.  Pa/,  cap.  vL  J  4. 
§  Cap.  yvL    Cap.  zi. 
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lUestioR,  concerning  which  Spinoza  differs  radically  from  Hobbes.  In 
iie  eyes  of  the  philoiopher  of  Malraesbury,  llie  religion  of  each  country 
dependg  absolutely  on  the  sovereign.     Not  content  with  regarding  an 


que 

the 


eBlablished  Church  as  a  creature  of  the  State,  he  considere  behef  ii 
doctrines,  or  divine  authority  of  religion  itself,  as  an  act  of  obedience  due 
to  the  supreme  power.  Open  dissent  is  with  bim  rebellion.  *  Spinoza, 
on  the  other  bond,  not  content  with  contending  for  toleration,  of  which 
his  experience  in  Holland  had  taught  him  the  benefits,  objected  altogether 
to  an  established  church  ;  a  circumstance  the  more  deserving  of  notice, 
because  we  believe  him  to  be  tlie  earliest  writer  who  opposed  religious 
establishments  on  grounds  of  general  policy -t-,  which  are  wholly  uncoii' 
nected  in  argument  with  his  own  anti-religious  opinions. 

It  would  be  inexcusable  to  revive  the  mention  of  sudi  a  controversy  aa 
that  which  relates  to  liberty  and  necessity,  for  any  other  purpose  than  to 
inculcate  mutual  cAodour,  and  to  censure  the  introduction  of  invidious 
topics.  If  tliere  were  any  hope  of  terminating  that  endless  and  fruitless 
controversy,  the  moat  prornising  expedient  would  be  a  general  agreement 
to  banish  the  technical  terms  hitherto  employed  on  both  sides  from  phi- 
losophy, and  to  limit  ourselves  rigorously  to  a  statement  of  those  &ct8  in 
which  ail  men  agree,  expressed  in  language  perfectly  purified  Irom  all 
tincture  of  system.  The  agreemeut  in  facts  would  then  probably  be 
found  to  be  much  more  extensive  than  is  often  suqiected  by  either  i>arty. 
Experience  is,  and  indeed  must  be,  equally  appealed  to  by  both.  All 
mankind  feel  and  own,  that  their  actions  are  at  least  very  much  aifected 
by  their  situation,  their  opinions,  their  feelings,  and  their  habits ;  yet  no 
man  would  deserve  the  compliment  of  contutation,  who  seriously  pro- 
fessed to  doubt  the  distinction  between  right  and  vrrong,  the  reasonable- 
ness of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation,  the  propriety  of  praising 
and  censuring  voluntary  actions,  the  justice  of  rewarding  or  punishing 
them  according  to  their  int^^ntion  and  tendency.  No  reasonable  person, 
in  whatever  terms  he  may  express  himself  concerning  the  will,  has  ever 
meant  to  deny  that  man  has  powers  and  faculties  which  justify  the 
moral  judgments  of  the  human  race.  Every  advocate  of  free  will  admits 
the  fact  of  the  influence  of  motives,  from  which  the  Necessarian  infers 
the  truth  of  his  opinion.  Every  Necessarian  must  also  admit  those  attri- 
butes of  moral  and  responsible  agency,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  advocate 
of  liberty  considers  his  own  doctrine  as  of  such  unspeakable  importance. 
Both  parties  ought  equally  to  own,  that  the  matter  in  dispnte  is  a  (]ucs< 
tion  of  fact  relating  to  tlie  mind,  which  must  be  ultimately  decided  by  Its 
own  consciousness.  Tlie  Necessarian  is  even  bound  to  admit,  that  no  specu- 
lation is  tenable  on  this  subject,  which  is  not  reconcilable  to  the  generaJ 
opinions  of  mankind,  and  which  does  not  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  that  part  of  common  language  which  at  first  sight  appears  to  be  most 
at  variance  with  i(. 

Alter  tlie  actual  antecedents  of  volition  had  been  tlius  admitted  by 


*  Leviathan,  Pnrt  iii. 

-|-  "  Ad  rcligionem  uuotl  Jittinet,  nulla  plane  templa  urbium  sumptibiiB  tcdifi- 

.  .     —  .  .__   1 :i lenda.nudseditiosEaintet  civitstis  fundamenta 

lem  publici  exerccrc  conceditor,  taiiplum  si 
issumplibusieilificent."     Trari.  PoStie.  cop.  vi.J  40.    The  general  reason 
is  Hssi^ned  in  the  following  chapter.    "  Cwtcrum  rcli^onis  sive  Deum  colendi  jus 
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one  party,  and  its  moral  consequences  by  another,  the  subject  of  conten- 
tion would  be  reduced  to  the  question,  What  is  the  state  of  the  mind  in 
the  interval  which  passes  between  motive  and  action  ?  or,  to  speak  with 
still  more  strict  propriety,  By  what  words  is  that  state  of  the  mind  most 
accurately  described  ?  If  this  habit  of  thinking  could  be  steadily  and  lonff 
preserved,  so  evanescent  a  subject  of  dispute  might  perhaps  in  the  end 
disappear,  and  the  contending  parties  might  at  length  discover  that  they 
had  been  only  looking  at  opposite  sides  of  the  same  truth.  But  the  terms 
Liberty  and  Necessity  embroil  the  controversy,  inflame  the  temper  of 
disputants,  and  involve  them  in  clouds  of  angry  zeal,  wliich  render  them 
incapable,  not  only  of  perceiving  their  numerous  and  important  coinci- 
dences, but  even  of  clearly  discerning  the  single  point  on  which  the}' 
differ.  Every  generous  sentiment,  and  every  hostile  passion  of  human 
nature,  have  for  ages  been  connected  with  these  two  words.  They  are 
the  badges  of  the  oldest,  the  widest,  and  the  most  obstinate  warfare 
waged  by  metaphysicians.  Whoever  refuses  to  try  the  experiment  of 
renouncing  them,  at  least  for  a  time,  can  neither  be  a  peace*maker  nor  a 
friend  of  dispassionate  discussion ;  and,  if  he  stickles  for  mere  words,  he 
may  be  justly  suspected  of  being  almost  aware  that  he  is  contending  for 
nothing  but  words. 

But  if  projects  of  perpetual  peace  should  be  as  Utopian  in  the  schools 
as  in  the  world,  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  condenm  the  use  of 
weapons  which  exasperate  animosity,  without  contributing  to  decide  the 
contest.  Of  this  nature,  in  our  opinion,  are  the  imputations  of  irreligion 
and  immorality,  which  have  for  ages  been  thrown  on  those  divines  and 
philosoptiers  who  have  espoused  Necessarian  opinions.  Mr.  Stewart, 
though  he  anxiously  acquits  individuals  of  evil  intention,  has  too  much 
lent  the  weight  of  his  respectable  opinion  to  these  useless  and  inflamma- 
tory charges.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  he  could  imagine  that 
there  is  the  slightest  connection  between  the  doctrine  of  necessity  and 
the  system  of  Spinoza.  '  That  the  world  is  governed  by  a  Supreme 
Mind,  which  is  invariably  influenced  by  the  dictates  of  its  own  wisdom 
and  goodness,  seems  to  be  the  very  essence  of  theism ;  and  no  man  who 
substantially  dissents  from  that  proposition,  can  deserve  the  name  of  a 
pure  theist.  But  this  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  doctrine  of  Spinoza, 
which,  in  spite  of  all  its  ingenious  disguises,  undoubtedly  denies  the  su- 
premacy of  mind.  This  objection,  however,  has  already  been  answered, 
not  only  by  the  pious  and  profound  Jonathan  Edwards  *,  an  avowed  Ne- 
cessarian, but  by  Mr.  Locke,  whose  opinions  about  this  question  are  not 
very  distinct,  and  even  by  i)r.  Clarke  himself,  the  ablest  and  most  cele- 
brated of  the  advocates  of  liberty.f  To  these  religious  philosophers  we 
need  only  refer  our  readers  for  a  satisfactory  vindication  of  the  Neces- 
sarians on  this  subject.]: 

•  Enquiry  into  Free  Will,  Part  iv.  c.  7. 


t  D™..**.B*,-d.AU*«.*e, 


The  most  conclusive  authority  is  that  of  Butler,  who,  though  an  opponent 
of  necessity,  expressly  acquits  it  of  mconsistency  with  morality  and  religion.  The 
sixth  chapter  o£  the  first  part  of  his  Analogy  is  entitled,  **  Of  the  Opinion  of 
Necessity  considered  as  influencing  Practice ;  *'  and  concludes  thus :  —  **  From 
these  things  we  may  learn  in  what  sense  to  understand  that  general  assertion,  that 
the  opinion  of  necessity  is  essentially  destructive  of  all  religion.  Firsi,  in  a 
practical  sense  i  that  by  this  notion  atheittic  men  pretend  to  tf&fy  and  encourage 
thcmtetvet  w  vier ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  strictest  sense,  that  it  is  a  contradiction  to 
the  whole  constitution  of  nature,  and  to  what  we  every  moment  experience  in 
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The  charge  of  immoral  teudency,  however,  deserves  more  serious 
cousiileration,  as  it  has  been  repeatedly  enforced  by  Mr.  Stewart,  and 
brought  forward  also  by  Dr.  Copplestone  • ;  the  pnly  writer  of  our  time 
who  has  equally  distinguished  himself.in  paths  so  diataot  from  each  other  as 
classical  literature,  political  economy,  and  metaphysical  philosophy.  His 
getieritl  candour  and  temperance  give  weight  to  his  accusation  ;  and  it  ia 
Fdtely  to  be  conveyed  to  posterity  by  a  volume,  which  is  one  of  the  beet 
models  of  philosophical  style  that  our  age  has  produce.d.f 

The  sermons  oi  Dr.  Copplestone  do,  indeed,  directly  relate  to  theology. 
But,  in  this  casei  it  is  impossible  to  separate  that  subject  from  philosophy. 
Necessity  is  a  philosophical  opinion  relating  to  the  human  will,  Predes* 
tination  is  a  theological  doctrinci  concerning  tlie  moral  government  of 
the  world.  But  since  the  writings  of  Leibnit?,  and.  Jonathan  Edwards,  all 
supporters  of  predestination  endeavour  to  show  its  reasonableness  by  the 
arguments  of  the  Necessarian.  It  is  possible,  and  indeed  very  common, 
to  hold  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  without  adopting  many  of  the  dogmas 
which  the  Calvinist  connects  with  it.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  make  any 
argumentative  defence  of  Calvinism,  which  is  not  founded  on  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  necessity.  The  moral  consequences  of  both  (whatever  they  may 
be)  must  be  the  same ;  and  both  opinions  are,  accordingly,  represented 
by  their  opponents  as  tending,  in  a  maimer  very  similar,  to  weaken  the 
motives  to  virtuous  action.^ 

There  is  no  topic  which  requires  such  strong  grounds  to  justify  its  ad- 
mission into  controversy,  as  that  of  moral  consequences  ;  for,  besides  its 
incurable  tendency  to  mfiame  the  angry  passions,  and  to  excite  obloquy 
against  individuals,  which  renders  it  a  practical  restraint  on  free  enquiry, 
the  employment  of  it  in  dispute  seems  to  betray  apprehensions  derogatory 
from  the  dignity  of  morals,  and  not  consonant  either  to  the  dictates  of 
reason  or  to  the  lessons  of  experience..  The  rules  of  morslily  are  too 
deeply  rooted  in  liuraan  nature,  to  be  shaken  by  every  veering  breath,  of 


ourselves ;  and  to  operlurni  ct'n-ff  lli'mg.  But  by  no  meoiu  u  ibU 
mideritood  at  if  necaiili/,  lujiporing  it  cvuld  poitibli/ be  reconcUed  ivilh  lAeamrtilulion 
1^  Amg,!,  and  athai  u-e  crpiricair,  uvrc  nol  alio  reconcilable  uAth  rcAgion  ;  for,  upon 
thii  MtippotUioB,  it  u  demonitrablff  lo." 

It  is  evident  that  the  above  passaee  affirms  three  things. 

Fh-il,  That  necessity  is  destructive  of  religion  and  morality,  wiien  it  is,  In 

Eractice,  misapplied  fa  thnt  purpose  by  bad  men — which  may  also  be  said  of 
berty,  or  of  any  other  opinion. 
Secondly,  That  if  it  has  other  qualitieB  which  would  prove  it  (o  be  false,  it  is  in 
that  ca3«  also  destructive  of  religion — .which  is  impertinent  to  thcqucstion.  And, 
Thirdly,  Thnt  if  it  be  true,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  relipon  and  morality  — 
which  is  ail  that  it  can  be  incumbent  on  a  Necesaarian  to  mamtam. 

'  Discourses  preached  before  the  Universitv  of  Oxford.     London,  IB21. 

J  See  a  sermon  of  Archbishop  King,  republished  by  Mr.  Whatel}',an  ingenious 
learned  member  of  Oriel  CoU^^' ;  a  distinguished  society,  which,  besiiles  its 
otlier  merits,  is  at  present  the  school  of  speculative  pbiloaophy  in  England.  The 
note  of  this  ingenious  gentleman  in  p.  100.,  and  the  chapter  of  Tucker,  to  which 
he  refers,  would,  wc  conceive,  be  assented  to  by  most  Necessarians ;  —  allowance 
being  made  for  the  strong  and  perhaps  cxceasive  pitopensiiy  of  Tucker  to  accom- 
modate his  statements  to  popular  conception  and  established  opiaiuns,  —  a  dis- 
poNtion  which  was  not  without  influence  on  the  mind  of  his  great  follower,  Paley. 
t  In  a  note  to  the  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Etliical  Philosophy,  prefixed 
to  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopicdia  Brilannica,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  acknow- 
ledges that  this  article  was  written  by  him, and  explains  mure  fully  his  views  upon 
the  doctrine  of  predestination.     See  Appendix  to  this  work. 
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Tnetaphysical  theory.  Our  moral  sentiments  spring  from  no  theory. 
They  are  as  general  as  any  part  of  our  nature ;  the  causes  which  ge- 
nerate, or  unfold  and  nourish  them,  lie  deep  in  the  unalterable  interests 
of  society,  and  in  those  primitive  feelings  of  the  human  heart  which  no 
circumstances  can  eradicate.  The  experience  of  all  ages  teaches,  that 
these  deep-rooted  principles  are  far  less  affected  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed by  th^  revolutions  of  philosophical  opinion,  which  scarcely  pene- 
trate beyond  the  surface  of  human  nature.  Exceptions  there  doubtless 
are ;  the  most  speculative  opinions  are  not  pretended  to  be  absolutely 
indifferent  in  their  moral  tendency ;  and  it  is  needless  to  make  an  express 
exception  of  those  opinions  which  directly  relate  to  practice,  and  which 
may  have  a  considerable  moral  effect.  But,  in  general,  the  power  of 
the  moral  feelings,  and  the  feebleness  of  speculative  opinions,  are  among 
the  most  striking  phenomena  in  the  history  of  mankind.  AVhat  teacher, 
either  philosophic^  or  religious,  has  ever  been  successful  in  spreading 
his  doctrines,  who  did  not  reconcile  them  to  our  moral  sentiihcnts,  and 
even  recommend  them  by  pretensions  to  a  purer  and  more  seVere  mo- 
rality? Wherever  there  is  a  seeming  or  a  real  repugnance  betweei) 
speculative  opinions  and  moral  rules,  the  speculator  has  always  been 
compelled  to  devise  some  compromise  which,  with  whatever  sacrifice  of 
consistency,  may  appease  the  alarmed  conscience  of  mankind.  The 
favour  of  a  few  is  too  often  earned  by  flattering  their  vicious  passions ; 
but  no  immoral  system  ever  acquired  popularity.  Wheriever  there  is  a 
contest,  the  speculations  yield,  and  the  principles  prevail.  The  victory 
is  equally  decisive^  whether  the  obnoxious  doctrine  be  renounced,  or  sO 
modified  as  no  longer  to  dispute  the  legitimate  authority  of  conscience. 

Nature  has]  provided  other  guards  for  virtue  against  the  revolt  of  so- 
phistry and  the  inconstancy  of  opinion.  The  whole  system  pf  morality 
is  of  great  extent,  and  comprehends  a  variety  of  principles  and  senti- 
ments, of  duties  and  virtues.  Wherever  new  and  singular  speculation 
has  been  at  first  sight  thought  to  weaken  some  of  th^  Motives  of  moral 
activity,  it  has  almost  uniformly  been  found,  by  longer  experience,  that 
the  same  speculation  itself  makes  amends,  by  strengthening  other  induce- 
ments to  right  conduct.  There  is  thus  a  principle  of  compensation  in 
the  opinions,  as  in  the  circumstances  of  man  ;  which,  tliough  not  sufficient 
to  level  distinction  and  to  exclude  preference,  has  yet  such  power,  that 
it  ought  to  appease  our  alarmS'and  to  soflen  our  controversies.  A  moral 
nature  assimilates  every  speculation  which  it  does  not  reject.  If  these 
generaj  reasonings  be  just,  with  what  increased  force  do  they  prove  the 
innocence  of  error,  in  a  case  where,  as  there  seems  to  be  iio  possibility  of 
difference  about  facts,  the  mistake  of  either  party  must  be  little  more 
than  verbal  ? 

We  have  much  more  ample  experience  respecting  the  practical 
tendency  of  religious  than  of  philosophical  opinions.  The  latter  were 
formerly  confined  to  the  schools,  and  are  still  limited  to  persons  of  some 
education.  They  are  generally  kept  apart  from  opr  passions  and  our 
business^  and  are  entertained,  as  Cicero  said  of  the  Stoical  paradoxes, 
more  as  a  subject  of  dispute  than  as  a  rule  of  life.  Religious  opinions, 
on  the  contrary,  are  spread  over  ages  and  nations ;  they  are  felt,  perhaps, 
most  strongly  by  the  more  numerous  classes  of  mankind ;  wherever  they 
^re  sincerely  entertained,  they  must  be  regarded  as  the  mdst  serious  of 
all  concerns ;  they  are  oflen  incorporated  with  the  warmest  passions  of 
which  the  human  heart  is  capable ;  and,  in  this  state,  from  thei^  emi- 
nentl}^  social  and  sympathetic  nature,  they  are  capable  of  becoming  the 
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ruling  principle  of  action  in  vnst  multitudes.  Let  us  tliercfbre  appeal  tu 
experience,  on  the  moral  influence  of  Necessarian  opinions  in  their  tlieo- 
logical  form.  By  doing  bo,  we  sliall  liave  an  opportunity  of  contemplating 
the  principle  in  its  most  active  state,  operating  upon  the  greatest  mosseii, 
and  for  the  longest  time.  Predestination,  or  doctrines  much  inclining 
towards  it,  have,  on  the  whole,  prevailed  in  the  Christian  churches  of  the 
West  since  the  days  of  Augustine  and  Aquinas.  Wlio  were  the  first 
formidable  opponents  of  these  doctrines  ia  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  The 
Jesuits,  —  the  contrivers  of  courtly  casuistry,  and  the  founders  of  lax 
morality.  Who,  in  the  same  church,  inclined  to  the  stern  theology  of 
Augustine?  The  Janseuists  —  the  teachers  and  the  models  of  austere 
morals.  Wliat  are  we  to  think  of  the  morality  of  Calvinistic  nations, 
especially  of  the  most  numerous  classes  of  them,  who  seem,  beyond  all 
other  men,  to  be  most  zealously  attached  to  their  religion,  and  most 
deeply  penetrated  with  its  spirit?  Here,  if  any  where,  we  have  a  prac- 
tical and  a  decisive  test  of  the  moral  influence  of  a  belief  in  Kecessarian 
tmininns.  In  Protestant  Switzerland,  in  Holland,  in  Scotland,  among  the 
English  Nonconformists  and  the  Protestants  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  in 
the  New-England  states,  Calvinism  long  was  the  prevalent  faith,  and  is 
probably  still  the  faith  of  a  considerable  majority.  Their  moral  education 
was  at  least  completed,  and  their  collective  character  formed,  during  the 

Sirevalence  of  Calvinistic  opinions.  Yet  where  are  communities  to  be 
ound  of  a  more  pure  and  active  virtue  ?  Perhaps  these,  and  other  very 
striking  facts,  might  justify  speculations  of  a  somewhat  singular  nature, 
and  even  authorise  a  retort  upon  our  respectable  antagonists.  But  we 
have  no  such  purpose.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  do  what  in  us  lies  to  mi- 
tigate the  acrimony  of  controversy,  to  teach  disputants  on  both  sides  to 
respect  the  sacred  neutrality  of  morals,  and  to  show  that  the  provident 
ana  parental  care  of  nature  has  sufiicicntly  provided  for  the  permanent 
security  of  the  principles  of  virtue. 

If  we  were  to  amuse  ourselves  in  remarks  on  the  practical  tendency 
of  opinions,  we  might  with  some  plausibility  contend,  that  there  was  a 
tendency  in  infidelity  to  produce  Toryism.  In  England  alone,  we  might 
appeal  to  the  examples  of  Hobbes,  Bolingbroke,  Hume,  and  Gibbon;  and 
to  tlie  opposite  cases  of  Milton,  Locke,  Addison,  Clarke,  even  Newton 
himself,  for  the  last  of  these  great  men  was  also  a  Whig.  The  only  re- 
markable  example  which  now  occurs  to  us  of  a  nealous  believer  who  was 
a  bigoted  Tory,  is  that  of  Dr.  Johnson  ;  and  we  may  balance  agmnst 
him  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  tlie  life  of  his  illustrious  friend, 
Mr.  Burke.  We  would  not,  however,  rest  much  on  observations  founded 
on  BO  small  an  experience,  that  the  facts  may  arise  from  causes  wholly 
independent  of  the  o|)iniou.  But  another  unnoticed  coincidence  may 
serve  as  an  introduction  to  a  few  observations  on  the  scepticisms  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Tlie  three  most  celebrated  sceptics  of  modern  times,  have  been  zealous 
partisans  of  high  authority  in  government.  It  would  be  rash  to  infer, 
from  the  remarkable  examples  of  this  coincidence,  in  Montaigne,  Boyle, 
and  Hume,  that  there  is  a  natural  connection  between  Scepticism  and 
Toryism  ;  or,  even,  ii*  there  were  a  tendency  to  such  a  connection,  that  it 
might  not  be  counteracted  by  more  powerful  circumstances,  or  by  stronger 
principles  of  human  nature.  It  Is  more  worth  while,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider the  particulars  in  the  history  of  these  three  eminent  jrersons,  which 
may  have  strengthened  or  created  this  propensity. 

flontaignC)  who  was  methodical  in  nothing,  does  not  indeed  profesE 
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systemattc  sceptidsm.  He  wta  a  freethinker  who  loosened  the  ground 
about  received  opmion8»  and  indulged  his  humour  in  arguing  on  both 
sides  of  most  Questions.  But  the  sceptical  tendency  of  his  writings  b 
evident;  and  tnere  is,  perhaps,  nowhere  to  be  found  a  more  vigorous 
attack  on  popular  innovations,  than  in  the  latter  part  of  the  22d  Essay  of 
his  First  Book.  But  there  is  no  need  of  any  general  speculations  to  ac- 
count for  the  repugnance  to  change,  felt  by  a  roan  who  was  wearied  and 
exasperated  by  the  horrors  of  forty  years'  civil  war. 

The  case  of  Bayle  is  more  remarlcable.  Though  banished  from  France 
as  a  Protestant,  he  published,  without  his  name,  a  tract,  entitled,  **  Advice 
to  the  Refugees,"  m  the  year  1690,  which  could  be  considered  in  no 
other  light  than  that  of  an  apology  for  Louis  XIV.,  an  attack  on  the  Pro- 
testant cause,  and  a  severe  invective  against  his  companions  in  exile. 
He  declares,  in  this  unavowed  work,  for  absolute  power  and  passive 
obedience,  and  inveighs,  with  an  intemperance  scarcely  ever  found  in  his 
avowed  writings,  against  **  the  execrable  doctrines  of  Buchanan,''  and 
the  ''  pretended  sovereignty  of  the  people,''  without  sparing  even  the 
just  and  glorious  Revolution,  which  nad  at  that  moment  preserved  the 
constitution  of  England,  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  inoependence  of 
Europe.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  was  considered  as  a  partisan 
of  France,  and  a  traitor  to  the  Protestant  cause ;  nor  can  we  roucn  blame 
King  William  for  regarding  him  as  an  object  of  jealous  policy.  Many 
years  afler,  he  was  represented  to  Lord  Sunderland  as  an  enemy  of  the 
allies,  and  a  detractor  of  their  great  captain  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
The  generous  friendship  of  the  illustrious  author  of  **  Tlte  Character- 
istics" — the  opponent  of  Bayle  on  almost  every  question  of  philosophy^ 
government,  and,  we  may  add,  religion  —  preserved  him,  on  that  occasion^ 
from  the  sad  necessity  of  seeking  a  new  place  of  refuge  in  the  very  year 
of  his  death.  *  The  vexations  which  Bayle  underwent  m  Holland  trom 
the  Calvinist  ministers,  and  his  longjwarfare  against  their  leader  Jurieu, 
who  was  a  zealous  assertor  o£  popular  opinions,  may  have  given  this  bias 
to  his  mind,  and  disposed  him  to  ^*  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne.** 
His  love  of  paradox  may  have  had  its  share  ;  for  passive  obedience  was 
considered  as  a  most  obnoxious  paradox  in  the  schools  and  societies  cf 
the  oppressed  Calvinists.  His  enemies,  however,  did  not  fail  to  impute 
his  conduct  to  a  design  of  paying  his  court  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  to  the 
hope  of  being  received  with  open  arms  in  France ;  motives  which  seem 
to  be  at  variance  both  with  the  general  integrity  of  his  life,  and  with  his 
favourite  passion  for  the  free  indulgence  of  philosophical  speculation. 

The  scepticism  of  Bayle  must,  however,  be  distinguished  from  that  o£ 
Hume.  Tlie  former  oi  these  celebrated  writers  examined  many  questions 
in  succession,'  and  laboured  to  show  that  doubt  was,  on  all  of  them,  the 
result  o£  examination.  His,  therefore,  is  a  sort  of  inductive  scepticism, 
in  which  general  doubt  was  an  inference  from  numerous  examples  of  un- 
certainty in  particular  cases.  It  is  a  kind  of  appeal  to  experience,  whether 
so  many  failures  in  the  search  of  truth  ought  not  to  deter  wise  men  from 
continuing  the  pursuit.  Content  with  proving,  or  seeming  to  himself  to 
prove,  that  we  nave  not  attained  certainty,  he  does  not  attempt  to  prove 
that  we  cannot  reach  it. 

The  doctrine  of  Mr.  Hume,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  that  we  have  not 

reached  truth,  but  that  we  never  can  reach  it.     It  is  an  absolute  and 

universal  system  of  scepticism,  professing  to  be  derived  from  the  very 

»■■■■'  ■  '■■  ■  .  .   »i  -.■,..., 

*  Supplement  de  Chauffepied,  art.  3ayle,  and  Bayle's  own  Letters* 
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Structure  of  the  understanding,  wincli,  il'any  man  could  seriously  believe 
it,  would  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  format)  opinion  upon  any  subject — 
to  give  the  faintest  assent  W  any  proposition — to  ascribe  any  meaning  to 
the  words  truth  and  falsehood — to  believe,  to  enquire,  or  to  reason  ;  and, 
on  the  very  same  ground,  to  disbelieve,  to  dissent,  or  to  doubt  —  to 
adhere  to  his  own  principle  of  universal  doubt;  and,  lastly,  if  he  be  con- 
sistent with  himself,  even  to  think.  It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  specu- 
lations so  shadowy,  -which  never  can  pretend  to  be  more  tlian  the 
amusements  of  idle  ingenuity,  should  have  any  influence  on  the  opinions 
of  men  of  great  understanding,  concerning  the  most  important  concerm 
of  human  life.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  reasonable  to  allow,  that  the  same 
character  which  disposes  men  to  scepticism,  may  dispose  them  also  to 
acquiesce  in  considerable  abuses,  and  even  oppressions,  rather  than  to 
seek  redress  in  forcible  resistance.  Men  of  such  a  cliaracter  have  mis- 
givings in  every  enteqirise ;  their  acuteness  is  exercised  in  devising 
objections — in  discovering  difficulties — in  foreseeing  obstacles;  they 
hope  little  from  human  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  are  rather  secretly  prone 
to  that  indolence  and  indifference  which  Ibrbade  the  Epicurean  sage  to 
hazard  his  quiet  for  the  doubtful  interests  of  a  contemptible  race,  'fhey 
do  not  lend  a  credulous  ear  to  the  Utopian  projector;  they  doubt  whether 
the  evils  of  change  will  be  so  little,  or  the  benefits  of  reform  so  great,  as 
the  sanguine  relbrmer  foretells  that  they  will  be.  The  sccpticsi  temper 
of  Mr.  Hume  may  have  thus  insensibly  moulded  his  political  opinions. 
But  causes  still  more  obvious  and  powerful  had  probably  much  more 
share  in  rendering  liim  so  zealous  a  partisan  of  regal  power.  In  his 
youth,  the  presbyterians,  to  whose  enmity  his  opinions  exposed  him, 
were  the  zealous  and  only  friends  of  civil  liberty  in  Scotland*  ;  and  the 
close  connection  of  liberty  with  Calvinism,  made  both  more  odious  to 
him.  The  gentry  in  most  parts  of  Scotland,  except  iu  the  west,  were 
then  Jacobites  ;  and  his  early  education  was  probably  among  that  parly. 
The  prejudices,  which  he  perhaps  imbibed  in  France  against  the  literature 
of  England,  extended  to  her  institutions ;  and  in  the  state  of  English 
opinion,  when  his  history  woh  published,  if  he  sought  distinction  by 
paradox,  he  could  not  so  effectually  have  obtained  his  object  by  the  most 
startling  of  his  metaphysical  dogmas,  as  by  Ids  doubts  of  the  genius  of 
Shakspeare,  and  the  virtue  of  Hampilen. 

We  shall  not  follow  Mr,  Stewart  through  his  observations  on  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  continent.  We  agree  with  him  in  considering  Condillac's 
Theory  of  the  Origin  of  Knowledge  as  being  not  an  improvement,  but  an 
exaggeration  of  the  Lockian  philosophy ;  the  ultimate  result  of  the  least 
valuable  parts  of  the  "  Essay  on  Human  Understanding."  After  all,  it  b 
not  more  remarkable,  that,  among  the  followers  of  Locke,  there  should  be 
materialists,  idealists,  and  absolute  sceptics,  than  that  Antislhenes  and 
Aristiupus,  as  well  as  Xenophon  and  Plato,  should  have  issued  iVom  the 
school  of  Socrates.  The  resemblance- is  chiefly  observable,  as  it  shows 
that  the  iinpulse  which  is  commonly  given  to  the  human  mind  by  tur- 

■  Wc  rcniecnber  to  have  been  ecrucb  by  some  reinark<i  on  this  aulyect  in  llie 
preface  to  a  new  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  1755,  wliith  apptBreU  in 
London  three  or  four  years  ago.  This  republication  will  gratify  the  lovers  of 
literary  anecdote,  aa  it  publishes,  for  the  first  time,  the  nunies  of  the  writi^ra  of 
each  article  io  that  Review  —  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Robertson,  Lord  Rosljn,  i 

Uaboven'curiousBsarccordof  (he  state  of  literature  Hiul  specuint' *■ 

in  the  tnindle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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bulence  and  fanatidsm,  was,  in  one  instance  at  least,  imparted  to  it  by 
the  two  wisest  and  most  humble  philosophers  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
world.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  name  in  the  history  of  philosophy  which 
has  been  so  unjustly  neglected  as  that  of  Huffier.  His  **  Treatise  on  the 
First  Truths,**  the  only  work  of  his  known  in  this  coimtry,  is  but  a  part 
of  a  general  system  of  the  sciences*,  and  cannot  be  fully  estimated 
without  observing  its  relations  to  the  other  parts  of  the  system.  With 
all  the  merits  of  that  treatise,  it  is  little  more  than  an  expansion  of  that 
immortal  fragment,  where  the  genius  of  Pascal  has  assembled,  in  the 
space  of  two  pages,  all  that  ever  has  been,  or  ever  can  be,  said  for  and 
against  universu  scepticism«f  Common  sense,  according  to  this  philo- 
sophical, Jesuit,  is  a  disposition  implanted  by  nature  in  all  men,  to  believe 
certain  propositions  which  relate  to  objects,  without  the  proper  sphere  of 
consciousness,  an4  which  are  not  deduced  from  any  anterior  proposition. 
This  principle,  he  observes,  has  nothing  in  common  with  innate  ideas; 
for  it  is  a  disposition  which  does  not  act  till  the  ideas,  which  are  its 
natural  objects,  are  presented  to  the  mind.  First  truths,  in  his  view  of 
them,  are  distinguisned  by  this  quality,  that  nothing  more  clear  than 
themselves  can  be  urged  in  support  of  them,  or  in  opposition  to  them. 
Like  Condillac,  he  has  applied  nis  philosophy  to  the  arts,  of  which  lan- 
guage is  either  the  object  or  the  instrument — to  eloquence,  to  poetry, 
and  to  grammar.  Poetry  he  calls  a  very  animated  eloquence  {  :  a  gross 
error,  which  some  fine  passages  of  Voltaire  and  Corneille  may  extenuate, 
but  which  no  man  who  felt  Phedre  and  Aihalie  could  heartily  entertain. 
His  excellent  work  on  Grammar  was  perhaps  the  first  example  of  philo- 
sophical grammar  in  the  French  language.  A  considerable  space  in  his 
course  is  occupied  by  a  treatise  on  Ethics,  in  which  all  the  duties  of  life 
are  deduced  from  the  tendency  of  their  observance  to  ensure  the  hap- 
piness of  the  agent  as  connected  with  that  of  his  fellow  men.  **  I  desire 
to  be  happy,"  says  Buffer ;  "  but  I  live  in  society  with  other  men,  who 
likewise  desire  to  be  hiq>py.  Let  us  try  to  discover  the  means  by  which 
I  may  increase  my  own  happiness,  whUe  I  augment,  or  at  leasi  do  not 
diminish,  that  of  others." — '>  This  is  the  foundation  of  all  human  wisdom; 
the  source  from  which  all  virtues,  purely  natural,  flow;  the  general 
principle  of  all  morals,  and  of  all  human  society."  This  is  that  principle 
of  utility,  which,  under  different  forms,  has  been  considered  as  the  basis 
of  ethics  by  so  many  moralists ;  from  Cicero,  who  represents  it  to  be  the 
first  object  of  morality,  *<  ut  eadem  sit  utUUas  uniuset^usque  H  universorumf'* 
to  the  poet  who  teaches  us,  **  thai  true  wdf-lovt^  and  social,  are  the  same.*' 
It  ought  to  be  added,  that  the  writings  of  Buffier  are  remarkable  for  that 
perfect  clearness  of  expression  which,  since  Des  Cartes  and  Pascal  §,  has 

*  Cours  de  Sciences  sur  des  Principes  nouveaux  et  simples ;  pour  former  le 
Langage,  l*  Esprit,  et  le  Coeur,  dans  1  usa^  ordinaire  de  la  Vie.  Par  Ic  P^ 
Buffier  de  la  Compafiiie  de  Jesus.  Fobo.  Paris,  1732.  This  collection  of 
his  works  is  so  rare,  that  we  have  never  seen  any  copy  but  that  which  is  now  ia 
our  own  possession. 

•f  Pensees  de  Pascal,  Partic  2de,  Art.  ler.  Sec  Edinbui^h  Review,  vol.  xxii. 
pp.  235 — 238. 

%  He  adds  indeed,  "  which  employs  versification  instead  of  ordinary  language^ 
and  fiction  instead  of  reasoning.**  But  this  addition  does  not  correct  the  radical 
vice  of  the  conception. 

§  There  are  few  passages  more  valuable  to  the  student  of  philosophy,  than  the 
second  and  third  articles  of  the  First  Put  of ''  Pa8cal*8  Thoughts ;  '*  especially  the 
Eight  Rules  for  DdSnitbns,  Axioms,  ^nd  Definitions  formed  from,  the  example  of 
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been  so  generally  diffused  among  French  writers,  that  it  may  now  be  re- 
garded as  one  ol'  the  enviable  peculiarities  of  their  language.* 

We  have  already  said,  tjiat  we  shall  not  be  tempted,  by  this  Discourse, 
into  tlie  extensive  field  of  German  speculation.  Perhaps  it  would  have 
been  better  If  Mr.  Stewart  had  preferred  silence  on  this  subject,  to  judg- 
ments formed  with  imperfect  means  of  information.  At  all  events,  it 
would  have  been  more  conformable  to  those  generous  principles  which 
usually  influence  his  criticism,  to  have  presumed  favourably,  or  at  least 
to  have  spoken  cautiously,  of  philosophers  whom  he  cannot  hear  in  their 
own  defence,  tlian  to  have  given  full  scope  to  the  prepossessions  of  his 
school  and  his  country,  and  to  have  lent  some  countenance  to  the  preju- 
dices of  the  vulgar  against  their  opinions  and  their  talents. 

The  metaphysical  paroxysm  of  Germany  has,  however,  disappeared. 
Kant  and  his  successors,  together  with  their  opponents,  have  ceased  to 
occupy  that  degree  of  public  attention  which  it  was  not  agreeable  to  the 
common  course  of  human  affairs  that  writers  on  such  subjects  should 
ever  enjoy.  Such  vicissitudes,  in  former  times,  suggested  the  observa- 
tion of  Mr.  Hume.  "A  pleasant  comedy,  which  paints  the  manners  of 
the  age,  and  exposes  a  faithful  picture  of  Nature,  is  a  divable  work,  and 
b  transmitted  to  the  latest  posterity.  But  a  system,  whether  physical  or 
metaphysical,  owes  commonly  its  success  to  its  novelty ;  and  is  no  sooner 
canvassed  with  impartiality,  than  its  weakness  is  discovered."  Farther 
leflection,  though  it  may  not  lead  us  altogether  to  dissent  irom  this  fine 
and  striking  remark,  will  warrant  some  hesitation  in  adopting  the  opinion, 
that  philosophical  systems  are  worthless.  To  the  common  observer, 
indeed,  they  seem  to  pass  away,  without  leaving  behind  a  trace  of  their 
transitory  sway.  But  the  succession  of  opinions  and  of  schools  constitutes 
the  long  education  of  the  human  understanding.  Each  system  will,  on 
due  examination,  be  found  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the 
minds  of  men  at  the  period  of  its  rise:  and  there  la  none  which  does  not 
throw  a  stronger  light  on  some  particular  part  of  the  edifice  of  knowledge. 
Every  one  brings  into  view  some  truth  overlooked,  or  slightly  examined 
by  others ;  and  the  most  defective  cures  some  distemper  of  the  under- 
standing, however  it  may  produce  or  aggravate  other  intellectual  mala- 
dies. The  very  prevalence  of  a  set  of  opinions  is  a  sufficient  proof  that, 
for  the  time,  tliey  are  better  fitted  tlian  any  other  to  rouse,  to  strengthen, 
and  to  sharpen  the  faculties  of  mankind.  In  tliis  great  process,  opposite 
errors  gradually  correct  each  other,  and  every  side  of  every  question  is 
fully  and  minutely  surveyed.  Tlie  torrent  soon  subsides,  and  is  dried 
up  1  but  each,  in  its  course,  deposits  some  particles  of  genuine  ore,  and 
furnishes  some  facts  and  observations  for  that  fabric  of  trutli  which 
slowly,  but  constantly,  arises,  even  amidst  the  errors  which  aeem  to  ob- 
struct its  progress. 

Oeometricians,  but  in  some  degree  applicable  to  all  reasoning ;  which  seem  to  us 
admirable  for  their  siniphcity  and  perspicuity,  and  for  a  sort  of  homely  usefulness, 
which  is  one  of  tlie  rarest  merits  of  a  metaphysician. 

*  A  lute  publication  at  Paris  seems  strongly  to  indicate  a  diiposition,  among 
French  philosophers,  to  consider  Condillac's  "  Account  of  the  Origin  of  Know- 
ledge" as  incomplete  and  uasatis&ctory.  "  Lemons  de  Philoiophie.  PBrM.Loro- 
migtiib^  Pari*.  1880,  edition  8de."  We  know  this  work  hitherto  only  froin 
some  able  cridcisnis  on  it  in  the  "  Journal  del  Savani."  From  these  we  should 
conjecture,  that  the  speculations  of  the  author  bore  some  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  late  most  ingenious  Dr.  Brown,  which  we  should  rejoice  in  nn  op[K>rtiLnity  of 
cuunining  with  the  attention  due  to  [bdr  great  importaucc. 
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The  attention  of  the  Grermans  has  recently  been  turned  to  other 
subjects,  which  naturally  lead  us  to  attend  Mr.  Stewart,  for  a  mom^ity 
in  his  short  observations  on  the  philosophy  of  languages*, — on  the  grand 
retrospect  of  Asiatic  civilisation, — and  on  the  bright  prospects  of  im- 
provement in  America;  subjects  which  he  evidently  considers  as  not 
unconnected  with  eadi  other,  and  which  he  ri^tly  deems  not  foreign  to 
a  <<  History  of  the  Science  of  Human  Nature." 

On  the  first  of  these  subjects,  the  German  scholars  received  their  first 
impulse  from  Leibnitz,  some  of  whose  boldest  speculations  relate  to  the 
arrangement  and  analogies  of  languages,  viewed  m  their  connection  with 
the  early  annals  of  our  species.  The  celebrated  Mr.  W.  Schlegel,  who 
has  presented  Galderon  and  Shakspeare  to  his  countrymen  with  an 
animated  fidelity  which  has  astonisned  the  scholars  of  Spain  and  of 
England,  and  who  has  more  recently  seconded  the  exertions  of  M*  Ra^ 
nouard  to  recover  the  Grammar  and  History  o£  that  celebrated  Romance 
dialect  which  is  commonly  called  Provencal,  has  at  last  turned  his  philo- 
logical powers  to  the  elucidation  of  Sanscrit ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  his 
brother,  and  o£  the  very  learned  M.  Bopp,  has  already  thrown  a  stronger 
light  on  its  resemblance,  not  only  in  words  but  in  grammatical  structure^ 
to  the  ancient  Persian,  to  Greek,  and  to  Teutonic  He  brings  to  his  new 
study  those  rules  and  habits  which  three  centuries  of  criticism  on  the 
uncient  writers  formed  in  Europe ;  and  he  proposes,  in  a  series  of  editions 
of  Sanscrit  books,  to  appear  as  the  first  critic  and  commentator  on  the 
classics  of  ancient  India.f 

The  same  national  talent  for  discovering  the  relations  of  languages 
would  be  conspicuous,  if  it  were  not  lost  in  variety  of  excellence,  in  the 
works  of  M.  Alexander  de  Humboldt ;  who,  as  he  carried  with  him  from 
Europe  a  larger  stock  of  science,  so  he  has  brought  back  more  splendid 
accessions  to  our  knowledge  than  any  other  traveller ;  whose  works  may  be 
considered  as  the  best  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  secret  band  which  unites 
all  the  parts  of  knowledge, — of  the  unexpected  light  which  physical  and 
moral  sciences  the  most  distant  and  dissimilar  are  found  to  reflect  on 
each  other, — and  of  the  power  of  a  great  master  to  raise  the  dignity 
of  his  scientific  attainments,  by  employing  them  in  the  service  of  a  ge- 
neral and  comprehensive  philosophy.  We  gather,  from  some  scattered 
intimations  in  the  late  volumes  of  his  great  work,  Uiat  he  still  meditates 
a  visit  to  the  Central  Mountains  of  Asia ;  a  design  which  his  examination 
of  America  originally  inspired.  In  truth,  these  countries  are  connected 
in  a  philosophiod  imagination  by  the  contrast  of  their  institutions,  as  well 
as  by  the  resemblance  of  some  of  the  grand  features  of  nature.  This 
singular  and  mixed  relation  has  more  than  once  brought  them  together . 
in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Stewart,  as  it  probably  contributed  to  join  them  as 
objects  of  interest  in  the  comprehensive  mind  of  M.  de  Humboldt.  They 
seem  to  form  the  extreme  visible  points  of  the  past  and  future  progress 
of  human  civilisation.  The  whole  of  its  course,  as  fiw  as  we  can  see,  or 
even  speciously  conjecture,  seems  to  be  performed  between  the  Ganges 

*  This  part  of  knowledge  is  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with  the  philosophy 
of  language.  The  latter  science  considers  only  what  is  common  to  all  languages. 
The  former  is  conversant  with  the  variety  of  classes  into  which  human  languages 
are  to  be  divided  according  to  their  origin  and  structure,  and  exhibits  the  history 
of  thdr  various  changes  and  mutual  dependence.  It  is  a  science  so  new  as  to  be 
yet  without  a  name. 

t  See  M»  Scblflgel's  Jpumal»  entitled  Indische  J^bUothek,  Beqn.  18^. 
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and  ihe  Miasiasippi.  Tlie  times  which  passed  before  the  social  system  of 
India,  anil  even  the  origin  of  that  system  itself,  are  covered  with  impene- 
trable darkness.  We  dimly  descry  its  ancient  state,  and  we  perceive 
nothing  beyond  it.  It  is  still  covered  with  the  remains  of  the  earliest 
laws  and  works  of  civilised  men. 

North  America,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  to  our  observation  the 
extraorflinary  spectacle  of  a  commonwealth  advancing  witli  gigantic 
strides  to  imperial  greatness,  with  institutions  of  which  some  are  hitherto 
untried  among  powerful  states.  By  a  singular  fortune,  it  has  happened, 
that  the  sanie  European  people  have  conquered  the  most  ancient  seats 
of  civilisation  in  the  East,  and  founded  this  new  order  of  society  in  the 
Western  World.  At  the  same  moment  we  learn  that  the  site  of  Meriie 
is  ascertained,  or  the  remains  of  Babylon  surveyed,  in  one  quarter  of  the 
globe  ;  while  in  another,  populous  and  flourishing  republics  spring  up  in 
the  Wilderness,  and  industry  subdues  the  Desert  with  a  rapidity  which 
exceeds  the  course  of  the  most  renowned  warriors.  In  the  dominions 
or  among  the  descendants  of  the  English  nation,  we  discover  the  most 
venerable  antiquity  to  which  remembrance  can  stretch,  and  the'utmost 
progress  in  the  time  to  come,  from  which  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
enthusiasm  can  anticipate  improvement.  This  is  a  position  of  great  dig- 
nity, in  which  perhaps  no  people  was  ever  placed  betbre.  But  there  are 
many  among  us  who  seem  disposed  to  reject  the  better  part  of  this  high 
destmy.  All  who,  from  wliatever  motive,  either  of  narrow  faction  or 
of  political  jealousy,  regard  America  with  unfriendly  eyes,  are  strangely 
forgetful  of  the  honour  which  redounds  to  their  country  from  that 
monument  of  the  genius  and  courage  of  Englishmen.  It  was  not  thus 
that  this  g;reat  subject  was  viewed  by  the  wisest  men  who  have  gone 
before  us.  "  We  view  the  establishment  of  tJie  English  colonies  on 
principles  of  liberty,"  soys  Mr.  Burke,  "  as  that  which  is  to  render  tliis 
kingdom  venerable  to  future  ages.  In  comparison  of  tliis,  we  regard  all 
the  victories  and  conquests  of  our  warlike  ancestors,  or  of  our  own  times, 
as  barbarous  vulgar  distinctions,  in  which  many  nations  whom  we  look 
upon  with  little  respect  or  value  have  equalled,  if  not  far  exceeded  us. 
This  is  the  peculiar  and  appropriated  glory  of  England.  Ttiose  who 
have  and  mho  hold  to  that  foundation  of  common  liberty,  whether  on  this 
or  on  your  aide  of  the  ocean,  we  consider  as  the  true  and  the  only  true 
Englishmen.  Those  who  depai:t  from  it,  whether  there  or  here,  are 
attainted,  corrupted  in  blood,  and  wholly  fallen  from  their  original  raok 
and  value.  They  are  the  real  rebels  to  the  fair  constitution  and  just 
supremacy  of  England."*  These  words  were  intended  to  be  addressed 
to  the  people  of  America  in  January  1777,  a  period  of  civil  war,  by  a 
zcaloua  friend  of  the  supremacy  of  England,  after  the  declaration  of 
American  independence.  The  two  Engliah  slates  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  are  now,  indeed,  liable  to  those  vicissitudes  of  war  and  peace  to 
which  popular  interests  and  passions  expose  all  independent  countries; 
but  their  friendly  intercourse  is  perhaps  still  more  endangered  by  popular 
animosities ;  and  its  continuance  depends,  in  some  measure,  on  their 
habitual  temper  and  feelings  towards  each  other. 

The  glory  of  England  is  the  establishment  of  Liberty  in  a  great  empire. 
To  her  belong  the  great  moral  discoveries  of  Habeas  Corjms  and  Trial  by 
Jury,  of  a  Popular  Representation  and  a  Free  Press.     These  institutions 

*  Addrcasio  the  British  Colonists  in  North  Aoiericis  Burke,  v.  XVl.  ed.  4to. 
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she  sent  forth  with  her  colonies  in^  the  Wilderness.  By  these  institu- 
tions they  have  grown  into  a  mighty  nation.  The  more  they  multiply 
and  spread,  the  more  splendid  will  the  name  of  that  nation  become, 
which  has  bestowed  these  inestimable  blessings  on  the  world.  The  laws 
of  England,  founded  on  principles  o£  liberty,  are  still,  in  substance,  the 
code  of  America.  Our  writers,  our  statutes,  the  most  modem  decisions 
of  our  Judges,  are  quoted  in  every  court  of  justice  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  Mississippi.  English  law,  as  well  as  English  liberty,  are  the 
foundations  on  wbich  the  legislation  of  America  is  founds  The  autho-i 
rity  of  our  jurisprudence  may  survive  the  power  of  oiur  government  for 
as  many  ages  as  the  laws  of  Home  commanded  the  reverence  oi  Europe, 
afler  the  subversion  of  her  empire. 

Our  language  is  as  much  that  of  America  as  it  is  that  of  England. 
As  America  increases,  the  glory  of  the  great  writers  of  England  increases 
with  it.  The  admirers  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Milton  are  multiplied* 
The  fame  of  every  future  Englisliman  of  genius  is  more  widely  spread. 
Is  it  unreasonable,  then,  to  hope  that  these  ties  of  birth,  of  hberty,  of 
laws,  of  language,  and  of  literature,  may  in  time  prevail  over  vulgar, 
ignoble,  and  ruinous  prejudices?  Their  ancestors  were  as  nuich  the 
countrymen  of  Bacon  and  Newton,  of  Hampden  and  Sidney,  as  ours. 
They  are  entitled  to  their  full  share  of  that  inheritance  of  glory  which 
has  descended  from  our  common  forefathers.  Neither  the  liberty  of 
England,  nor  her  genius,  nor  the  noble  language  which  that  genius  has 
Consecrated,  is  worthy  of  their  disregard.  All  these  honours  are  theirs 
if  they  choose  to  preserve  them.  The  historjr  of  England,  till  the  adop- 
tion of  counsels  adverse  to  liberty,  is  their  history.  We  may  still 
preserve  or  revive  kindred  feelings*  Thejf  may  claim  noble  ancestors, 
and  we  may  look  forward  to  renowned  descendants,  —  unless  adverse 

Erejudices  should  dispose  ihem  to  reject  those  honours  which  they  have 
iwfully  inherited,  and  lead  ui  to  envy  that  greatness  which  has  arisen 
from  our  institutions,  and  will  perpetuate  our  Sane. 

Cireumstances  have  compelled  us  to  break  off  abruptly  at  this 
place.  We  shall  probably  soon  find  a  convenient  opportunity 
of  layine  before  our  readers  the  observations  which  have 
occurred  to  us  on  that  part  of  Mr.  Stewart*s  Discourse  which 
relates  to  the  English  and  Scotch  Philosbphers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  from  B^keley  to  Brown.* 


cousnrs  course  of  philosophy,  t 

The  delivery  of  these  Lectures  excited^  an  unexanipled  sensation  in 
Paris.    Condemned  to  silence  during  the  reign  of  Jesuit  ascendancy, 


*  Though  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  not  redeemed  this  pledge  in  the  pages  of 
the  Edinbui^h  Review,  he  has  employed  a  more  fitting  medium  for  laying  before 
the  public  his  opinions  of  the  English  and  Scotch  philosophers.  I  allude  to  his 
Dissertation  prefixed  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britanmca,  a  production  which  cannot 
fail  to  give  increased  lustre  and  durability  to  his  exalted  and  honourable  reputation. 

t  C^urs  de  Philosophie.  Par  M.  v.  Cousin,  Professeur  de  Philosophie  k  la 
Faculty  des  Lettres  de  Paris.— Introductu>n  k  I'Histoire  de  la  Philosophie.  8vo. 
-T-Vd.  L  psfs  IM.    October,  1889. 
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M.  Cousin,  after  eight  r^acs  of  honourable  retirement,  had  again  ascended 
the  Chair  of  Philosophy ;  and  the  splendour  with  which  he  recommenced 
lii«  academical  career,  more  than  justified  the  expectation  which  his 
recent  reputation  as  a  writer,  and  tlie  memory  of  his  earlier  lectures,  had 
inspired.  Two  lliotisand  auditors  listened,  in  ndniiraiion,  to  the  eloquent 
exposition  of  doctrines  unintelligible  to  the  many;  and  tlie  oral  discussion 
of  phitosopliy  awakened  in  Paris  and  in  France  nn  interest  unexampled 
since  the  days  of  Abelard.  The  daily  journals  found  it  necessary  to 
gratify,  by  their  earlier  analyses,  the  impatient  cariosity  of  the  public ; 
and  the  lectures  themselves,  taken  in  short-hand,  and  corrected  by  the 
Professor,  propagated  weekly  the  influence  of  his  instruction  to  the  re- 
motest provinces  of  the  kingdom. 

Nor  are  the  pretensions  of  his  doctrine  diaproportioned  to  the  attention 
it  has  engaged.  It  professes  nothing  less  than  to  be  the  complement 
and  conciliation  of  all  philosophical  opinion ;  and  its  author  claims  the 
glory  of  placing  the  key-stone  in  the  arch  of  science,  by  the  discovery  of 
elements  hitherto  unobserved  among  the  phenomena  of  consciousness. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  pretensions  ot'M.  Cousin  to  origin- 
ality, and  of  his  doctrine  to  truth,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  state  and  relations  of  philosophy  in  France. 

After  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes  and  Malcbranche  had  sunk  into 
oblivion,  and  from  the  time  that  Condillac,  exaggerating  the  too  partial 
principles  of  Locke,  had  analysed  all  knowledge  into  sensation,  Sen- 
sualism, as  a  philosophical  theory,  became,  in  France,  not  only  the 
dominant,  bnt  almost  the  one  exclusive  opinion.  It  was  believed  that 
reality  and  truth  were  limited  to  experience,  and  experience  was  limited 
to  the  sphere  of  sense;  while  the  higher  faculties  of  reflection  and 
reason  were  thought  adequately  explained  as  perceptions,  elaborated, 
puritied,  sublimated,  and  transformed.  From  the  mechanical  relations  of 
sense  with  its  objects,  it  was  attempted  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  in- 
telligence ;  the  pliilosophy  of  mind  was  soon  viewed  as  a  correlative  to 
the  philosophy  of  organisation.  The  moral  nature  of  man  was  at  last 
identified  with  his  physical ;  mind  was  a  reflex  of  mutter,  —  thought  a 
secretion  of  the  bram. 

A  philosophy  so  melancholy  in  its  consequences,  and  founded  on  prin- 
ciples thus  partial  and  exaggerated,  could  not  be  permanent:  a  reaction 
was  inevitable.  Tiie  recoil,  which  began  about  twenty  years  ago,  has 
been  gradually  increasing ;  and  now  it  is  perhaps  even  to  be  apprehended, 
that  its  intensity  may  become  excessive.  As  the  poison  was  of  foreign 
growth,  so  also  has  been  the  antidote.  The  doctrine  of  Condillac  was  a 
corruption  of  the  doctrine  of  Locke  ;  and,  in  returning  to  a  better  philo- 
sophy, the  French  are  still  obeying  an. Impulsion  communicated  from 
without.  This  impulsion  may  be  traced  to  two  different  sources,  —  to 
the  philosophy  of  Scotland,  and  to  the  philosophy  of  Germany. 

In  Scotland,  a  philosophy  had  sprung  up,  which,  though  professing, 
equally  with  the  doctrine  of'^  Condillac,  to  build  only  on  experience,  did 
not,  like  that  doctrine,  limit  experience  to  the  relations  of  sense  and  its 
objects.  Without  vindicating  to  man  more  than  a  relative  knowledge 
of  existence,  and  restricting  the  science  of  mind  to  an  obse^^■ation  of  the 
fact  of  consciousness,  it,  however,  analysed  that  fact  into  a  greater  num- 
ber of  more  important  elements  tlian  had  been  recognised  in  the  school 
of  Condillac.  It  showed  that  phenomena  were  reveded  in  thought  which 
could  not  be  resolved  into  any  modification  of  sense.  Jt  |>roved  thai 
'ntelligence  supposed  principles,  which,  as  the  conditions  of  its  activity. 
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could  not  be  the  results  of  its  operation ;  and  that  die  nAkl  contained 
notions,  which,  as  primitive^  necessary,  and  universal,  were  not  to  be 
explained  as  generalisations  from  the  contingent  and  particular,  about 
which  alone  our  external  experience  was  conversant.  Tiie  phenomena  of 
mind  were  thus  distinguished  from  the  phenomena  of  matter ;  and  if  the 
impossibility  of  materialism  were  not  demonstrated,  there  was,  at  leasts 
demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  its  proof. 

This  philosophy,  and  still  more  the  spirit  o£  this  phDosophy,  was  calcu« 
lated  to  exert  a  salutary  influence  on  the  French.  And  such  an  influence 
it  did  exert.  For  a  time,  indeed,  the  truth  operated  m  silence ;  and  Reid 
and  Stewart  had  already  modified  the  philosophy  of  France,  before  the 
French  were  content  to  admowledge  themselves  their  disciples.  In  the 
works  of  Degerando  and  Laromigui^re,  may  be  traced  the  innuence  of  the 
Scottish  philosophy :  but  it  is  to  Royer-Collard,  and,  more  recently,  to 
Jouflroy,  that  our  countrjrmen  are  indebted  for  a  full  acknowledgment 
of  their  merits,  and  for  the  high  and  increasing  estimation  in  which  their 
doctrines  are  now  held  in  France.  M.  Royer-Collard,  whose  authority 
has,  in  every  relation,  been  exerted  only  for  the  benefit  of  his  country, 
and  who,  once  great  as  a  professor,  is  now  not  less  illustrious  as  a  states- 
man, in  his  lectures,  advocated  with  distinguished  ability  the  principles 
of  the  Scottish  school ;  modestly  content  to  follow,  while  no  one  was 
more  entitled  to  lead.  M.  Jouflroy,  by  his  recent  translation  of  the 
works  of  Dr.  Reid,  and  by  the  excellent  pre&ce  to  his  version  of  Mr. 
Dugald  Stewart's  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy^  has  likewise  powerfully 
co-operated  to  the  establishment,  in  France,  of  a  philosophy  eoually 
opposed  to  the  exclusive  Sensualism  of  Condillac,  and  to  the  exdusive 
Rationalism  of  the  new  German  school. 

Germany  may  be  regarded  as  the  intellectual  antipodes  of  France.  The 
coinprehensive  and  original  genius  of  Leibnitz,  itself  the  ideal  abstract  of 
the  Teutonic  character,  had  reacted  powerftillT  on  the  minds  of  his  coun>- 
trymen ;  and  Rationalism  has,  from  his  time,  always  remained  the  favour- 
ite philosophy  of  the  Germans.  On  the  principle  of  this  doctrine,  it  is  in 
Reason  alone  that  truth  and  reality  are  to  be  found.  Experience  affords 
only  the  occasions  on  which  intelligence  reveals  to  us  tlie  necessary  and 
universal  notions  of  which  it  is  the  complement ;  and  these  notions  afford 
at  once  the  foundation  of  all  reasoning,  and  the  guarantee  i3^  our  know- 
ledge of  existence.  Kant,  indeed,  pronounced  the  philosophy  of  Ra- 
tionalism to  be  a  mere  fabric  of  delusion.  He  declared  that  a  science  i3^ 
existence  was  beyond  the  cotopass  of  our  Acuities ;  that  pure  reason,  as 
purely  subjective  *>  was  conscious  of  nothing  but  itself,  and  was  unable 


*  In  the  philosophy  of  mnd,  sttbfecHve  denotes  what  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
thinking  subieet,  the  Ego ;  ohjective  what  belones  to  the  object  of  thought,  the 
Non-Ego.  It  may  be  safe,  perhaps,  to  say  a  rew  words  in  vindication  of  our 
employment  of  these  terms.  By  the  Gk^eeks  the  word  viroxtifttvov  was  equivocally 
employed  to  express  either  the  obfed  of  knowledge  (the  materia  circa  quam),  or 
the  subject  of  existence  (the  materia  fn  qua).  The  exact  distinction  of  tubject  and 
object  was  first  made  by  the  schoolmen ;  and  to  the  schoolmen  the  vulgar  languages 
are  principally  indebted  for  what  precision  and  analytic  subtilty  they  possess. 
These  correlative  terms  correspond  to  the  first  and  most  important  distinction 
in  philosophy ;  they  embody  the  original  antithesis  in  consciousness  of  self  and 
not  self, — a  distinction  which,  in  fact,  involves  the  whole  science  of  mind;  for 

Ssycholo^  is  nothing  more  than  a  determination  of  the  subjective  and  objective 
1  themsdvesy  and  in  thdr  reciprocal  relations.    Thus  signincaiit  of  the  primary 
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to  demonstrate  the  reality  of  aught  beyond  the  phenomena  of  its  personal 
modifications.  l}ut  scarcely  had  the  critical  philosoplier  accomplished 
the  recognition  of  this  important  principle,  the  result  of  which  was,  to 
circumscribe  the  field  of  speculation  by  very  narrow  bounds;  than  from 
the  very  disciples  of  his  school  there  arose  philosophers,  who,  despising 
the  contracted  limits,  and  the  humble  results,  of  a  philosophy  of  observ- 
ation, re-established,  as  the  predominant  opinion,  a  bolder  and  more 
uncompromising  UatLonalism  than  any  that  bad  ever  previously  pbtained 
for  their  countrjTiien  the  character  of  philosophic  visionaries  — 

"  Gens  ratione  feros,  et  menlem  pasta  chimaris,"  • 
Founded  by  Fichte,  but  perfected  by  Schelling,  this  doctrine  regards 
experience  as  unworthy  of  the  name  of  science ;  because,  as  only  of  the 
phenomenal,  the  transitory,  the  dependent,  it  is  only  of  that  which,  having 
no  reality  in  itself,  cannot  be  established  as  a  proper  basis  of  certainty 
and  knowledge.  Philosophy  must,  therefore,  either  be  abandoned,  or  we 
must  be  able  to  seize  the  one,  the  absolute,  the  unconditioned,  immediately 
and  in  itself;  and  this  they  profess  to  do  by  a  kind  of  intellectual  vision.  In 
this  act,  reason,  soaring  not  only  above  the  world  of  sense,  but  beyond 
the  sphere  of  personal  consciousness,  boldly  places  itself  at  the  very 
centre  of  absolute  being,  with  which  it  is,  in  fact,  identified;  and  thence 
surveying  existence  in  itself,  and  in  its  relations,  unveils  to  us  the  nature 
of  the  Deity,  and  esplwns,  from  first  to  last,  the  derivation  of  all  created 

M.  Cousin  is  the  apostle  of  Rationalism  In  France,  and  we  are  willing 
to  admit  that  the  doctrine  could  not  have  obtained  a  more  eloquent  or 
devoted  advocate.  He  has  consecrated  himself,  his  life,  and  labours,  to 
philosophy,  and  to  philosophy  alone ;  nor  has  he  approached  the  sanc- 
tuary with  unwashed  hands.  The  editor  of  Proclus,  of  Des  Cortes, 
and  of  Malehranche,  the  translator  and  interpreter  of  Plato,  and  the  pro- 
mised expositor  of  Kant,  will  not  be  accused  of  partiality  in  the  choice 
of  his  pursuits ;  while  his  two  works,  under  the  title  of  Phtlosi^kical  Frag- 

and  most  eitcnsive  analysis  in  philosophy,  these  terms,  in  their  substantive  and 
aJjecEive  forms,  passed  from  the  schools  mto  the  scientific  languace  of  Tilesius, 
CampancUu,  Berigard,  Gassendi,  Des  Cartes,  Spinou,  Leibnili,  Wolf,  &c.  De- 
prival  of  these  terms,  the  critifal  philosophy,  indeed  the  whole  philosophy  of 
Germany,  would  be  a  blank.  In  this  country,  though  (imiiliarl;  employed  in 
scientific  language,  even  subsequently  to  the  lime  of  Locke,  the  adjective  forms 
sccmotlength  to  have  dropped  out  of  the  English  ton;^e.  That  these  words  waxed 
obsolete,  was  perhaps  caused  by  the  nmlnguity  which  had  gradually  crept  iato  the 
s^nification  of  the  substantives.  Object,  besides  its  proper  signification,  came  lu 
be  abusively  applied  to  denote  moHoe,  rnd,  Jinat  catuc  (a  meaning  not  recognised 
by  Johnson).  This  innovation  was  probably  borrowed  From  the  French,  in  whose 
language  the  word  had  been  ^aitlorly  corrupted  after  the  commencement  of  the 
lost  century,  (Diet,  de  Trevoux,  voce  Objel.)  Suhjeet  in  English,  as  tujcl  in 
French,  had  been  also  perverted  into  a  aynonyme  for  object,  taken  in  its  proper 
meaning,  and  liad  thus  returned  to  the  original  ambiguity  of  the  corresponding 
term  in  Greek.  It  is  probable  that  the  logind  application  of  the  word  {tuhjeei  of 
predicaChn)  facilitated  or  occasioned  this  confusion.  In  using  the  terms,  theris 
fore,  we  think  that  an  explanation,  hut  no  iqiology,  is  required.  The  distinction 
is  of  paramount  importance,  and  of  infinite  ^pbcation,  not  only  in  philosophy 

E roper,  bul  in  grammar,  rhetoric,  criticism,  ethics,  politics,  jurisprudence,  theology. 
t  is  adequately  expressed  by  no  other  terms ;  and  if  these  did  not  already  enjoy 
u  prncripuve  right,  as  denizens  of  the  language,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  as 
'Strictly  analogical,  they  would  be  well  entitlM  to  sue  out  their  naturalisation. 
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ptenis,  bear  ample  evidence  to  the  learning,  elegance,  and  distingiibhed 
ability  of  their  author.  Taking  him  all  in  all,  in  France  M.  Cousin  stands 
alone :  nor  can  we  contemplate  his  character  and  accomplishments  with- 
out the  sincerest  admiration,  even  while  we  dissent  from  almost  everj 
principle  of  his  philosophy.  The  developement  of  his  system,  in  aU  its 
points,  betrays  the  influence  of  the  German  philosophy  on  hb  opinions. 
His  theory  is  not,  however,  a  scheme  of  exclusive  Rationalism ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  peculiarity  of  his  doctrine  consists  in  the  attempt  to  com- 
bine the  philosophy  of  experience,  and  the  philosophy  of  pure  reason, 
into  one.  The  following  ia  a  concise  statement  of  the  fundamental  posi- 
tions of  his  system :  — 

Reason,  or  intell%ence,  has  three  integrant  elements,  three  regulative 
principles,  which  at  once  constitute  its-  nature,  and  govern  its  manifest-- 
ations ;  these  three  ideas  severally  suppose  each  other,  and,  as  inseparable, 
are  equally  essential  and  equally  primitive.  These  ideas  are  recognised 
by  AristoUe  and  by  Kant,  in  their  several  attempts  to  analyse  intelligence 
into  its  principles ;  but  though  the  categories  of  both  philosophers  com* 
prise  all  the  elements,  in  neither  list  are  these  elements  naturally  co« 
arranged,  or  reduced  to  an  ultimate  simplicity. 

The  ^rU  of  these  ideas,  principles,  or  elements,  though  fundamentally 
one,  is  variously  expressed,  under  the  terms  unity,  identity,  substance,  ab- 
solute cause,  the  infinite,  pure  thought,  &c. ;  we  would  bijefly  call  it  the  tm- 
eondiHaneiL  The  »eoond  he  denominates  plurality,  difference,  phenomenon, 
relative  cause,  the  finite,  determined  thought,  &c. ;  we^  would  term  it  the 
conditioned.  These  two  elements  are  relative  and  correlative.  The  first, 
though  absolute,  is  not  conceived  as  existing  absolutely  in  itself;  it  is 
conceived  as  an  absolute  cause,  as  a  cause  which  cannot  but  pass  into 
operation ;  in  other  words,  the  first  element  must  manifest  itself  in  the 
second.  The  two  ideas  are  thus  connected  together  as  cause  and  effect ; 
each  is  only  realised  through  the  other ;  and  Uiis  their  connection  con- 
stitutes the  third  integrant  element  of  intelligence. 

Reason,  or  intelligence,  in  which  these  ideas  appear,  and  which,  in 
fact,  they  constitute  and  determine,  is  not  individuiU,  is  not  ours,  is  not 
even  human ;  it  is  absolute,  it  is  divine.  What  is  personal  to  us,  is  our 
free  and  voluntary  activity ;  what  is  not  free  and  not  voluntary,  is  adven- 
titious to  man,  and  does  not  constitute  an  integrant  part  of  his  individual- 
ity. Intelligence  is  conversant  with  truth;  truth,  as  necessary  and 
universal,  is  not  the  creature  of  my  volition ;  and  reason,  which,  as  the 
subject  of  truth,  is.  also  universal  and  necessary,  is  consequently  im- 
personal. We  see,  therefore,  by  a  light  which  is  not  ours,  and  reason  is 
a  revelation  of  God  in  man.  The  ideas,  therefore,  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious, bdong  not  to  us,  but  to  absolute  intelligence.  They  constitute,  in 
fact,  the  ^ery  mode  and  manner  of  its  existence.  For  consciousness  is 
only  possit)le  under  plurality  and  difference,  and  intelligence  is  only  pos- 
sible through  consciousness. 

The  divine  nature  is  essentially  comprehensible.  For  the  three  ideas 
constitute  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  and  the  nature  of  ideas  is  to  be  con- 
ceived. God,  in  flEurt,  exists  to  us  only  in  so  far  as  he  is  known ;  and  the 
degree  of  our  knowledge  must  alwa3rs  determine  the  measure  of  our 
faith.  The  relation  of  God  to  the  universe  is  therefore  manifest,  and 
the  creation  easily  understood.  To  create,  is  not  to  make  something  out 
of  nothing,  for  this  is  contradictory,  but  to  originate  from  self.  We 
create  so  often  as  we  exert  our  free  causality ;  and  something  is  created 
by  us  when  something  begins  to  be  by  virtue  of  the  firee  causality  which 
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belongs  to  us.  To  create  ig,  therefore,  to  cause,  not  with  nothing, 
but  with  the  very  essence  of  our  being — wiili  our  force,  our  will,  our 
personality.  The  divine  creation  is  of  the  same  t-haracter.  God,  as  lie 
IS  cause,  is  able  to  create ;  as  he  is  an  absolute  cause,  he  cannot  but 
create.  In  creating  the  universe,  he  does  not  draw  it  from  nothing;  he 
draws  it  from  himself.  The  creation  of  the  universe  is  thus  necessary ;  it 
is  a  manifestation  of  the  Deity,  but  not  the  Deity  absolutely  in  himself; 
it  is  God  passing  into  activity,  but  not  exhausted  in  the  act. 

Tiie  universe  created,  the  principles  which  determined  the  creation  are 
found  still  to  govern  the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind.  Two  ideas  and 
their  connection  explain  the  intelligence  of  God ;  two  laws  in  tlieir  coun- 
terpoise explain  the  material  universe.  Tlie  law  of  expansion  is  the 
movement  of  unity  to  variety ;  the  law  of  attraction,  the  return  of  variety 
to  unity. 

In  the  world  of  mind  the  same  analogy  is  apparent.  The  study  of  con- 
sciousness is  psychology.  Man  is  tlie  microcosm  of  existence;  conscious- 
Bess,  within  a  narrow  focus,  concentrates  a  knowledge  of  the  universe 
and  of  God ;  psychology  is  thus  the  abstract  of  ull  science,  human  and 
divine.  As  in  tlie  external  world  the  action  and  reaction  of  all  phe- 
nomena may  be  reduced  to  two  great  laWs ;  so,  in  the  internal,  all  the 
facta  of  consciousness  may  be  reduced  to  one  fundamental  fact,  compris-  . 
ing  in  lilte  manner  two  principles  and  their  correlation ;  and  these  prin- 
ciples are  again  the  one  or  the  infinite,  the  many  or  the  finite,  and  tho 
connection  of  the  infinite  and  finite. 

In  every  act  of  consciousness  we  distinguish  a  self  or  ego,  and  some- 
thing different  from  self,  a  non-ego ;  each  limited  and  modiiied  by  the 
other.  These,  together,  constitute  the  finite  element.  But  at  the  same 
instant  that  we  are  conscious  of  these  existences,  plural,  relative,  and  con- 
tingent, we  are  conscious  likewise  of  a  superior  unity  in  which  they  are 
contained,  and  by  which  they  are  explained ; — a  unity  absolute  as  they 
are  conditioned,  substantive  as  they  are  phenomenal,  and  an  infinite  cause 
aa  they  are  finite  causes.  This  unity  is  God.  The  fact  of  consciousness 
is  thus  a  complex  phraomenon,  comprehending  three  several  terms : 
I.  The  idea  of  the  ego  and  non-ego  as  finite ;  2.  The  idea  of  something 
else  as  infinite  ;  and,  3.  The  idea  of  the  relatiou  of  the  finite  element  to 
the  infinite.  These  elements  are  revealed  in  themselves  and  ift  their 
relations,  in  every  act  of  primitive  or  spontaneous  consciousness.  They 
can  also  be  reviewed  by  reflection  in  a  voluntary  act ;  but  here  reflection 
dbtinguishes,  it  does  not  create.  The  three  ideas,  the  three  categories 
of  intelligence,  are  given  in  the  original  act  of  instinctive  apperception, 
obscurely  indeed,  and  without  contrast.  Reflection  analyses  and  dis- 
criminates the  elements  of  this  primary  synthesis ;  and  as  will  is  the  con- 
dition of  reflection,  and  wdl  at  the  same  time  is  personal,  the  categories, 
as  obtained  through  reflection,  have  consequently  the  appearance  of 
being  also  personal,  and  subjective.  It  was  tliis  personality  of  reflection 
that  misled  Kant;  caused  him  to  overlook  or  misinterpret  the  fact  of 
spontaneous  consciousness, —  to  individualise  intelligence,  and  to  refer  to 
this  personal  reason  all  that  is  conceived  by  us  as  necessary  and  universal. 
But  as,  in  the  spontaneous  intuition  of  reason,  there  is  nothing  voluntary, 
and  consequently  nothing  personal ;  and  as  die  truths  which  intelligence 
here  discovers  come  not  from  ourselves :  we  liave  a  right,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  to  impose  these  truths  on  others  as  revelatjons  from  on  high ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  reflection  being  wholly  pcrsimal,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
impose  on  others  what  is  the  fruit  of  our  individual  operations.     Spon- 
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taneity  is  the  principle  of  religion ;  reflection  of  philosophy.  Men  agree 
in  spontaneity ;  they  differ  in  reflection.  The  former  is  necessarily  vera* 
cious  ;  the  latter  is  naturally  delusive. 

The  condition  of  reflection  is  separation ;  it  illustrates  by  distinguish- 
ing ;  it  considers  the  different  elements  apart ;  and  while  it  contemplates 
one,  it  necessarily  throws  the  others  out  of  view.  Hence,  not  only  the 
possibility,  but  the  necessity,  of  error.  The  primitive  unity,  supposing 
no  distinction,  admits  of  no  error ;  reflection  in  discriminatmg  the  ele- 
ments of  thought,  and  in  considering  one  to  the  exclusion  of  others* 
occasions  error,  and  a  variety  ill  error.  He  who  exclusively  contemplates 
the  element  of  the  infinite,  despises  him  who  is  occupied  with  the  iaea  of 
the  finite ;  and  vice  versa.  It  is  the  wayward  developement  of  the  various 
elements  of  intelligence,  that  determines  the  imperfections  and  varieties 
of  individual  character.  Men  under  this  partial  and  exclusive  develope- 
ment are  but  fragments  of  that  humanity,  which  can  only  be  fully 
realised  in  the  harmonious  evolution  of  all  its  principles.  What  reflec- 
tion is  to  the  individual,  history  is  to  the  human  race.  The  difference  of 
an  epoch  consists  exclusively  in  the  partial  developement  of  some  one 
element  of  intelligence  in  a  prominent  portion  of  mankind;  and  as  there^ 
are  only  three  such  elements,  so  there  are  only  three  grand  epochs  in 
the  history  of  man. 

A  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  reason,  of  their  relations  and  o£  their 
laws,  constitutes  not  merely  philosophy,  but  the  conditions  of  a  history 
of  philosophy.  The  history  of  human  reason,  or  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy, must  be  rational  and  philosophic.  It  must  be  philosophy  itself, 
with  all  its  elements,  with  all  their  relations,  and  witn  all  their  laws, 
represented  in  striking  characters  by  the  hands  of  time  and  of  history, 
in  the  visible  progress  of  the  human  mind.  The  discovery  and  enumera- 
tion of  ail  the  elements  of  intelligence  enables  us  to  survey  the  progress 
of  speculation  from  the  lofliest  vantage  ground ;  it  discovers  to  us  the 
laws  by  which  the  developement  of  reflection  or  philosophy  is  determined; 
and  it  supplies  us  with  a  canon  by  which  the  approximation  of  the  dif- 
ferent systems  to  the  truth  may  be  finally  ascertained.  And  what  are 
the  results  ?  Sensualism,  idealism,  scepticism,  mysticism,  arc  all  partial 
and  exclusive  views  of  the  elements  of  intelligence.  But  each  is  false 
only  as  it  is  incomplete.  They  are  all  true  in  what  they  affirm — all 
erroneous  in  what  they  deny.  Though  hitherto  opposed,  they  are  con- 
sequently not  incapable  of  coalition ;  and,  in  fact,  can  only  obtain  their 
consummation  in  a  powerful  eclecticism,  which  shall  comprehend  them 
all.  This  eclecticism  is  contained  in  the  system  previously  developed ; 
and  the  possibility  of  such  a  universal  philosophy  was  first  afforded  by 
the  discovery  of  M.  Cousin,  in  the  year  1 81 7,  '*  that  consciousness  con- 
tained many  more  phenomena  than  had  previously  been  suspected.** 

The  present  work  is  at  once  an  exposition  of  these  principles,  as  a  true 
theory  of  philosophy,  and  an  illustration  of  the  mode  in  which  this  theory 
is  to  be  applied,  as  a  rule  of  criticism  in  the  history  of  philosophical  opi- 
nion. As  the  justice  of  the  application  must  be  always  subordinate  to 
the  truth  of  the  principle,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  exclusively  to  a 
consideration  of  M.  Cousin's  system,  viewed  absolutely  in  itself.  This, 
indeed,  we  are  afraid  will  prove  comparatively  irksome;  and  we  must 
solicit  indulgence  not  only  for  the  unpopular  nature  of  the  discussion, 
but  for  the  employment  of  language  which,  from  the  total  neglect  of 
these  speculations  in  Britain,  will  necessarily  appear  abstruse  to  the 
general  reader. 
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Now  it  is  manifest  that  the  wliole  doctrine  of  M.  Cousin  is  inrolved  in 
the  proposition,  that  the  unconditioned,  the  obitolute,  tlie  Infinite,  i^ 
immediately  known  in  consciousness  by  difference,  plurality,  and  relation. 
The  unconditioned,  as  an  original  element  of  knowledge,  is  the  generative 
principle  of  his  system;  the  mode  in  which  the  possibility  of  this  hnow- 
ledge  is  explained,  affords  its  discriminating  peculiarity.  The  other 
positions  of  liis  theory,  as  deduced  Irom  this  assumption,  may  indeed  be 
disputed,  even  if  the  antecedent  be  allowed ;  but  this  assumption  dis- 
proved, every  consequent  in  his  theory  is  at  once  annihilated.  The 
recognition  of  the  absolute  as  a  constitutive  principle  of  intelligence,  our 
author  regards  as  at  once  the  condition  and  the  end  of  philosophy ;  and 
it  is  on  the  discovery  of  this  principle  in  the  fact  of  consciousness,  that 
he  vindicates  to  himself  the  glory  of  being  the  founder  of  the  eclectic,  or 
one  catholic  philosophy.  The  determination  of  this  cardinal  point  will 
thus  satisfy  us  at  once  touching  the  pretensions  of  the  system.  To 
explain  the  nature  of  the  problem  itself,  and  the  character  of  the  solution 
propounded  by  M.  Cousin,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  a  statement  of  tlie 
opinions  that  may  be  entertained  regarding  the  unconditioned,  as  an 
immediate  object  of  knowledge  and  of  thought. 

These  opinions  may  be  reduced  to  four:  —  1.  The  unconditioned  is 
incogniaable  and  inconceivable ;  its  notion  being  only  negative  of  the 
conditioned,  which  last  can  alone  be  positively  known  or  conceived. 
2.  It  is  not  an  object  of  knowledge  ;  but  its  notion,  as  a  regulative  prin- 
ciple of  the  mind  itself,  is  more  than  a  mere  negation  of  the  conditioned. 
S.  It  is  cognisable,  but  not  conceivable ;  it  can  be  known  by  a  sinking 
back  into  identity  with  the  absolute,  but  is  incomprehensible  by  conscious- 
ness and  reflection,  which  are  only  of  the  relative  and  the  dilferent. 
4.  It  is  cognisable  and  conceivable  by  consciousness  and  reflection,  under 
relation,  difference,  and  plurality. 

The  first  of  these  opinions  we  regard  as  true ;  the  second  is  held  by 
Kant ;  the  third  by  Schelling ;  and  the  last  by  our  author. 

1.  In  our  opinion,  the  mind  can  conceive,  and  consequently  can  know, 
only  the  Hmital,  atid  the  cimditionaUy  limited.  The  unconditionally  un- 
limited, or  the  infinite,  the  unconditionally  limited,  or  the  absolutt,  cannot 
positively  be  construed  to  the  mind;  they  can  be  conceived  at  all  only 
by  a  thinking  away,  or  abstraction  of  those  very  conditions  under  which 
thought  itself  is  realised ;  consequently,  the  notion  of  the  unconditioned 
is  only  negative, — negative  of  the  conceivable  itself.  For  example,  on 
the  one  hand  we  can  positively  conceive  neither  an  absolute  whole,  that 
u,  a  whole  so  great,  that  we  cannot  also  conceive  it  as  a  relative  part  of 
a  BtSI  greater  whole ;  nor  an  absolute  part,  that  is,  a  part  so  small,  (hat 
we  cannot  also  conceive  it  as  a  relative  whole,  divisible  into  smaller  parts. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  positively  represent  to  the  mind  an  infinite 
whole,  for  this  could  only  be  done  by  the  infinite  synthesis  in  thought  of 
finite  wholes,  which  would  itself  require  an  infinite  time  for  its  accom- 
plishment; nor,  for  the  same  reason,  can  we  follow  out  in  thought  an 
infinite  divisibility  of  parts.  The  result  is  tlie  same,  whether  we  apply 
the  process  to  limitation  in  space,  in  time,  or  in  degree.  Tlie  uncondi- 
tional negation,  and  the  unconditional  affirmation  of  limitation ;  in  other 
words,  the  infiniU  and  Uie  abmlute, properh/  »o  ealkd*,  are  thus  equally 
inconceivable  to  us. 
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As  the  conditionally  limited  (which  we  may  briefly  call  the  conditioned) 
is  thus  the  only  object  of  knowledge  and  of  positive  thought — thought 
necessarily  supposes  conditions ;  to  think  is  therefore  to  condition,  and 
conditional  limitation  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  possibility  of  thought. 
How,  indeed,  it  could  ever  be  doubted  that  thought  is  only  of  the  con- 
ditioned, may  well  be  deemed  a  matter  of  the  profoundest  admiration. 
Thought  cannot  transcend  consciousness ;  consciousness  is  only  possible 
under  the  antithesis  of  a  subject  and  object  of  thought,  known  only  in 
correlation  and  mutually  limiting  each  other;  while,  independently  of 
this,  all  we  know  either  of  subject  or  object,  either  of  mind  or  matter, 
is  only  a  knowledge  in  each  of  the  particular,  of  the  different,  of  the 
modified,  of  the  phenomenal.  We  aamit  that  the  consequence  of  this 
doctrine  is,  that  philosophy,  if  viewed  as  more  than  a  science  of  the  con- 
ditioned, is  impossible.  Departing  from  the  particular,  we  admit  that 
we  can  never,  in  our  highest  generalisations,  nse  above  the  finite ;  that 
our  knowledge,  whether  of  mind  or  matter,  can  be  nothing  more  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  relative  manifestations  of  an  existence  which,  in  itself^  it 
is  our  highest  wisdom  to  recognise  as  beyond  tlie  reach  of  philosophy:— 
Cognoscendo  ignorariy  et  ignorando  cognasci. 

The  conditioned  is  the  mean  between  two  extremes,  exclusive  of  each 
other,  neither  of  which  can  be  conceived  as  possible,  but  of  which,  on  the 
principle  of  contradiction,  one  must  be  admitted  as  necessary.  On  this 
opinion,  tlierefore,  reason  is  shown  to  be  weak,  but  not  deceitful.  The 
mind  is  not  represented  as  conceiving  two  propositions  subversive  of 
each,  other  as  equally  possible ;  but  only  as  unable  to  understand  as 
possible,  either  of  two  extremes ;  one  of  which,  however,  on  the  ground 
of  their  mutual  contradiction,  it  is  compelled  to  recognise  as  true.  We 
are  thus  taught  the  salutary  lesson,  that  the  capacity  of  thought  is  not 
to  be  constituted  into  the  measure  of  existence ;  and  are  warned  from 
recognising  the  domain  of  our  knowledge  as  necessarily  co-extensive 
with  the  horizon  of  oar  faith.  And  by  a  wonderful  revelation,  we  are 
thus,  in  the  very  consciousness  of  our  inability  to  conceive  aught  beyond 
the  relative  and  finite,  inspired  with  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  something 
unconditioned  beyond  the  sphere  of  all  comprehensive  reality. 

2.  The  second  opinion,  that  of  Kant,  is  fundamentally  the  same  as  the 
preceding.  Metaphysic,  strictly  so  denominated,  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
unconditioned.  From  Xenophanes  to  Leibnitz,  the  infinite,  the  absolute, 
formed  the  highest  principle  of  speculation ;  but  from  the  dawn  of  philo- 
sophy in  the  school  of  Elis  till  the  rise  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  no 
serious  attempt  was  made  to  investigate  the  nature  ana  origin  of  this 
notion  as  a  psychological  phenomenon.  Before  Kant,  philosophy  was 
rather  a  deduction  from  principles  than  an  enquiry  concerning  principles 
themselves.  At  the  head  of  every  system  a  notion  figured,  which  the 
philosopher  assumed  in  conformity  to  his  views ;  but  it  was  rarely  consi- 
dered necessary,  and  still  more  rarely  attempted,  to  ascertain  the  genesis, 
or  to  determine  the  domain,  of  the  notion,  previous  to  its  application. 
In  his  Critique,  Kant  undertakes  a  regular  survey  of  consciousness.  He 
professes  to  analyse  the  conditions  of  human  knowledge —  to  mete  out 
its  limits — to  indicate  its  point  of  departure,  —  and  to  determine  its  pos- 
sibility.    That  Kant  accomplished  much,  it  would  be  prejudice  to  deny; 

distinguish  them  in  the  statement  of  our  own  view ;  yet,  in  speaking  of  the  doc- 
trines of  those  by  whom  they  are  indifferently  employed,  we  have  not  thought  it 
necessary,  or  rauer  we  have  found  it  impossible,  to  adhere  to  the  distinction, 
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n6r  is  his  service  to  philosophy  the  less,  that  his  success  has  been  more 
decided  in  the  subversion  of  error  than  in  the  establishment  of  truth. 
l*he  result  of  his  examination  was  the  abolition  of  the  metaphysical 
sciences — of  rational  psychology,  ontology,  speculative  theology,  &c.,  as 
founded  on  mere  pelUiones  principiorum.  Existence  was  revealed  to  us 
only  under  specific  modifications,  and  these  were  known  only  under  the 
conditions  of  our  faculties  of  knowledge.  **  Things  in  themselves,"  mind^ 
maitter,  God, — all,  in  short,  that  was  not  particular,  relative,  and  pheno- 
menal, as  bearing  no  analogy  to  our  faculties,  was  beyond  the  verge  of 
our  knowledge.  Philosophy  was  thus  restricted  to  the  observation  and 
analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness ;  and  what  was  not  explicitly 
or  implicitly  given  in  a  fact  of  consciousness,  transcended  the  sphere  of 
a  legitimate  speculation.  A  knowledge  of  the  unconditioned  was  impos- 
sible, either  immediately  as  a  notion,  or  mediately  as  an  inference.  A 
demonstration  of  the  absolute  from  the  relative  was  logically  absurd ;  as 
in  such  a  syllogism  we  must  collect  in  the  conclusion  what  is  not  dis- 
tributed in  the  premises.  An  immediate  knowledge  of  the  unconditioned 
was  equally  impossible:  but  here  we  think  his  reasoning  complicated^ 
and  his  reduction  incomplete.     We  must  explain  ourselves. 

While  we  regard  as  conclusive  Kant's  analysis  of  time  and  space  into 
mere  conditions  of  thought,  we  cannot  help  viewing  his  deduction  of  the 
categories  of  understanding,  and  the  ideas  of  speculative  reason,  as  the 
work  of  a  great  but  perverse  ingenuity.  The  categories  of  the  under- 
standing are  merely  subordinate  forms  of  the  conditioned.  Why  not, 
therefore,  generalise  the  conditioned  as  the  one  category  of  thought  ?  — 
and  if  it  were  necessary  to  analyse  this  form  into  its  subaltern  applica- 
tions, why  not  develope  these  immediately  out  of  the  generic  principle, 
instead  of  preposterously,  and  by  a  forced  and  partial  analogy,  deducing 
the  laws  of  the  understanding  from  a  questionable  division  of  logical 
propositions?  Why  distinguish  reason  {vemunft)  from  understanding 
(verstand)y  simply  on  the  ground  that  the  former  is  conversant  about,  or 
rather  tends  towards,  the  unconditioned ;  when  it  is  sufficiently  apparent, 
that  the  unconditioned  is  conceived  only  as  the  negation  of  the  condi- 
tioned, and  also  that  the  conception  of  contraries  is  one  ?  In  the  Kan- 
tian philosophy  both  faculties  perform  the  same  function,  both  seek  the 
one  m  the  many  ;  —  the  idea  (idee)  is  only  the  conception  (begriff) 
sublimated  into  the  inconceivable ;  reason  only  the  understandmg 
which  has  "  overleaped  itself."  Kant  has  clearly  shown,  that  the  idea  of 
the  unconditioned  can  have  no  objective  reality, —  that  it  conveys  no 
knowledge, — and  that  it  involves  the  most  insoluble  contradictions.  But 
he  ought  to  have  shown  that  the  unconditioned  had  no  objective  applica- 
tion, because  it  had,  in  fact,  no  subjective  affirmation, —  that  it  afforded 
no  real  knowledge,  because  it  contained  nothing  even  conceivable, —  and 
that  it  is  self-contradictory,  because  it  is  not  a  notion,  either  simple  or 
positive,  but  only  a  fasciculus  of  negations ;  —  negations  of  the  condi- 
tioned in  its  opposite  extremes,  and  bound  together  merely  by  their  com- 
mon character  of  incomprehensibility.  And  while  he  appropriated  reason 
as  a  specific  faculty  to  take  cognisance  of  these  negations,  hypostatised 
as  positive,  under  the  Platonic  name  of  ideas ;  so  also,  as  a  pendant  to 
his  deduction  of  the  categories  of  understanding  from  the  logical  divi- 
sion of  propositions,  he  deduced  the  classification  and  number  of  these 
ideas  of  reason  from  the  logical  division  of  syllogisms.  Kant  thus  stands 
intermediate  between  those  who  view  the  notion  of  the  absolute  as  the  in- 
stinctive affirmation  of  an  eccentric  consciousness,  and  those  who  regard 
it  as  the  factitious  negative  of  an  eccentric  generalisation* 
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Were  we  to  adopt  from  the  critical  philosophy  the  idea  of  analysing 
thought  into  its  fundamental  conditions,  and  were  we  to  carry  the  reduc- 
tion of  Kant  to  what  we  think  its  ultimate  simplicity)  we  would  dii« 
criminate  thought  iAto  positive  and  negative,  accordmg  as  it  is  con- 
versant about  the  conditioned  or  unconditioned.  This,  however,  would 
constitute  a  logical,  not  a  psychological  distinction ;  as  positive  and  ne- 
gative in  thought  are  known  at  once,  and  by  the  same  intellectual  act. 
The  twelve  categories  of  the  understanding  would  be  thus  included 
under  the  former ;  the  three  ideas  of  reason  und^r  the  latter  ;  and  to  thia 
intent  the  contrast  between  understanding  and  reason  would  disappear. 
Finally,  rejecting  the  arbitrary  limitation  of  time  and  space  to  the  sphere 
of  sense,  we  would  express  under  the  formula  of —  the  Conditionso  in 
Time  and  Space  —  a  definition  of  the  conceivable,  and  an  enumeration 
of  the  three  categories  of  thought. 

The  imperfection  and  partiality  of  Kant*s  analysis  are  betrayed  in  ila 
consequences.  His  doctrme  leads  to  absolute  scepticism.  Speculative 
reason,  on  Kant*s  own  admission,  is  an  organ  of  mere  delusion.  The 
idea  of  the  unconditioned,  about  which  it  is  conversant,  is  shown  to  in- 
volve insoluble  contradictions,  and  yet  to  be  the  legitimate  product  of 
intelligence.  Hume  has  well  observed,  that  it  is  of  little  consequence 
whether  we  possess  a  false  reason,  or  no  reason  at  all.  *'  If  the  light 
that  leads  astray  be  light  from  heaven,"  what  are  we  to  believe  ?  If 
our  intellectual  nature  be  perfidious  in  one  revelation,  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed deceitful  in  all ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  Kant  to  establish  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  freedom,  and  immortality,  on  the  presumed  veracity  of 
practical  reason,  afler  having  himself  disproved  the  credibility  of  specu- 
lative reason. 

Kant  had  annihilated  the  older  metaphysic  ;  but  the  germ  of  a  more 
visionary  doctrine  of  the  absolute  than  any  of  those  he  had  refuted  was 
contained  in  the  bosom  of  his  own  philosophy.  He  had  slain  the  body, 
but  had  not  exorcised  the  spectre,  of  the  absolute ;  and  this  spectre  has 
continued  to  haunt  the  schools  of  Germany  even  to  the  present  day.  The 
philosophers  were  not  content  to  abandon  their  metaphysic,  to  limit  phi- 
losophy to  an  observation. of  phenomena,  and  to  the  generalisation  of  theae 
phenomena  into  laws.  The  theories  of  Bouterwek  (in  his  earlier  works)* 
of  Bardili,  of  Reinhold,  of  Fichte,  of  Schelling,  of  Hegel,  are  so  many  en- 
deavours, of  greater  or  less  ability,  to  fix  the  absolute  as  a  positive  in 
knowledge ;  but  the  absolute,  like  the  water  in  the  sieves  of  the  Danaideiy 
has  always  hitherto  ran  through  as  a  negative  into  the  abyn  of  nothing. 

S.  Of  these  theories,  that  of  Schelling  is  the  only  one  in  regard  to 
which  it  is  necessary  to  say  any  thing.  His  opinion  constitutes  the  third 
of  those  we  have  enumerated  touching  the  loiowledge  of  the  absolute ; 
and  the  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  its  principal  positions. 

While  the  lower  sciences  are  of  the  relative  and  conditioned,  philoso- 
phy, as  the  science  of  sciences,  must  be  of  the  absolute  and  unconditioned. 
Philosophy,  therefore,  supposes  a  science  of  the  absolute.  If  the  abso- 
lute is  beyond  our  knowledge,  philosophy  is  itself  impossible. 

But  how,  it  is  objected,  can  the  absolute  be  known  ?  The  absolute,  as 
unconditioned,  identical,  and  one,  cannot  be  known,  under  conditions,  by 
difference  and  plurality.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  known,  if  the  subject  of 
knowledge  be  distinguished  from  the  object  of  knowledge ;  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  absolute,  existence  and  knowledge  must  be  identical ;  the 
absolute  can  only  be  known,  if  adequately  known,  b^  the  absolute  itself. 
But  is  4iii  possible?    We  are  wholly  ignorant  of  existence  in  Its* 
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mind  knows  nothing,  except  by  c]uality,  dif)«Tenc«,  and  relation  ; 
ness  supposes  the  sutnect  contradistinguished  Irom  the  object  of  thought ; 
the  abstraction  of  this  contrast  is  a  negation  of  consciousness ;  and  the 
negation  of  consciousness  is  the  annihilation  of  thought  itself.  The  alter- 
native is  therefore  unavoidable — either  in  finding  the  absolute  we  lose 
ourselves  ;  retaining  .our  individual  unity,  we  cannot  reach  the  absolute. 

All  this  Schelling  candidly  admits.  He  admits  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
absolute  is  impossible,  in  a  personal  consciousness ;  he  admits  that,  as  the 
understanding  knows,  and  can  know,  only  by  difference,  it  can  conceive 
only  the  conditioned ;  and  he  admits  that,  only  if  nian  be  himself  the 
infinite,  con  the  infinite  be  known  by  him  — 

"  Nee  sentire  deum,  nisi  ijui  pars  ipse  deoruui  est." 

But  he  contends  that  there  is  B  capacity  of  knowledge  above  conscious- 
ness, and  higher  than  the  understanding  ;  and  that  this  knowledge  is 
competent  to  human  reason,  as  identical  with  the  absolute  itself.  In  this 
act  of  knowledge,  which,  alter  Fichte,  Schelling  calls  the  intellectual  intu- 
ition, there  exists  no  distinction  of  subject  and  object —  no  contrast  of 
knowledge  and  existence;  all  difference  is  lost  in  absolute  indifference — 
idl  plurality  in  absolute  unity.  The  intuition  itself,  reason,  and  the  abso- 
lute, are  identical.  The  absolute  exists  only  as  known  by  reason ;  and 
reason  knows  only  as  being  itself  the  absolute. 

This  act  b  necessarily  ineffable : 

"  The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine." 

to  be  known,  tnust  be  experienced.  It  cannot  be  conceived  by  the  under- 
standing, because  beyond  its  sphere  ;  it  cannot  be  described,  becauite  its 
essence  is  identity,  and  all  description  supposes  discrimination.  To  those 
who  cannot  rise  beyond  a  philosophy  of  reflection,  Schelling  candidly 
allows  that  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  can  appear  only  as  a  series  of  con- 
tradicttODH ;  and  he  lias  at  least  the  negative  merit  of  having  clearly  ex- 

Esed  the  absurdity  of  a  philosophy  of  the  unconditioned,  as  founded  on  a 
owledge  by  difference,  if  be  has  utterly  failed  in  positively  proving  the 
possibility  of  such  a  philosophy,  as  founded  on  a  knowledge  in  identity,  and 
through  an  absorption  into  the  absolute. 

Out  of  Laputa  or  the  Empire,  it  would  be  idle  to  enter  into  an  articu- 
late refutation  of  a  theory  which  founds  philosophy  on  the  annihilation  of 
consciousness.  The  intuition  of  the  absolute  is  manifestly  the  work  of  an 
arbitrary  abstraction,  and  of  a  self-delusive  imagination.    To  reach  the 

Eoint  of  indifference  by  abstraction,  we  annihilate  the  object,  and  we  anni- 
ilate  the  subject,  of  consciousness.  But  what  remains  ?  Notliing.  We 
then  hypostatise  the  zero ;  we  baptize  it  with  the  name  of  Absolute,  and 
imagine  that  we  contemplate  absolute  existence,  when  we  only  speculate 
absolute  privation.  This  truth  has  been,  indeed,  virtually  confessed  by  ihc 
two  most  distinniished  followers  of  Schelling.  Hegel  at  last  abandons  the 
intuition  regarding  "  pure  or  undetermined  existence,"  as  convertible  with 
" ptire  nothing ;"  while  Oken,  if  he  adheres  to  the  intuition,  intrepidly 
■ijentifies  God  or  tlie  Absolute  with  zero.  Nor  has  the  negative  chimera 
proved  less  iVuitful  than  the  positive ;  and  Schelling  has  found  it  as  diffi- 
cult to  evolve  the  one  into  the  many,  as  Oken  to  deduce  the  universe  and 
its  contents  from  the  first  self-afGrmation  of  the  ■'  primeval  nothing." 

Schelling  has,  indeed,    found  it  impossible,  without  gratuitous,  and 

»cn  contradictory,  assumptions,  to  explain  the  deduction  of  tlie  finite 

>■"  'be  infinite.  By  no  talio  moriate  lias  he  been  able  to  clear  tlic  magic 
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circle  in  which  he  had  enclosed  himself.  Unable  to  connect  the  absolute 
and  the  conditioned  by  any  natural  relation,  he  has  variously  attempted 
to  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  the  universe,  either  by  imposing  a  ne- 
cessity of  self-manifestation  on  the  absolute  —  t.  e.  by  conditioning  the 
unconditioned  ;  or  by  postulating  a  fall  of  the  finite  from  the  infinite  — 
u  e.  by  begging  the  very  phenomenon  which  his  hypothesis  professed  its 
exclusive  ability  to  explam.  The  great  problem  is  still  unresolved ;  and 
the  question  proposed  by  Orpheus  at  the  dawn  of  speculation  will  pro- 
bably remain  unanswered  till  its  decline  — 

In  like  manner,  annihilating  consciousness  in  order  to  reconstruct  it, 
Schelling  has  never  yet  been  able  to  connect  the  faculties  conversant 
about  the  conditioned  with  the  faculty  of  absolute  knowledge.  One  simple 
objection  strikes  us  as  decisive,  although  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  it  alleged.  <<  We  awaken,"  says  Schelling,  "  from  the  intellectual 
intuition  as  fi-om  the  state  of  death  —  we  awaken  through  reflection."  * 
We  cannot,  at  the  same  moment,  be  in  the  intellectual  mtuition  and  in 
common  consciousness ;  we  must  therefore  be  able  to  connect  them  by  an 
act  of  memory.  But  how  can  there  be  a  memory  of  the  absolute  and  its 
intuition  ?  As  out  of  time,  and  space,  and  relation,  and  difference,  it  is 
admitted  that  the  absolute  cannot  be  construed  to  the  understanding? 
But  as  memory  is  only  possible  under  the  conditions  of  the  understanding, 
it  is  consequently  impossible  to  remember  any  thing  anterior  to  the  mo- 
ment when  we  awaken  into  consciousness ;  and  the  clodrvcyance  of  the 
absolute,  even  granting  its  reality,  is,  after  its  conclusion,  as  if  it  had 
never  been. 

4.  What  we  have  now  stated  may  in  some  degree  enable  the  reader  to 
apprehend  the  relations  under  which  our  author  stands,  both  to  those  who 
deny  and  to  those  who  admit  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute.  If  we  com- 
pare the  philosophy  of  Cousin  with  the  philosophy  of  Schelling,  we  at 
once  perceive  that  the  former  is  a  disciple,  though  not  a  servile  disciple, 
of  the  latter.  But  the  scholar,  though  enamoured  with  his  master*s  sys- 
tem as  a  whole,  is  sufficiently  aware  of  the  two  insuperable  difficulties  of 
that  theory.  He  saw  that  if  he  pitched  the  absolute  so  high,  it  was  im- 
possible to  deduce  from  it  the  relative ;  and  he  felt  that  the  intellectual 
mtuition  —  a  stumbling-block  to  himself —  would  be  arrant  foolishness  in 
tlie  eyes  of  his  countrymen.  Cousin  and  Schelling  agree  that,  as  philoso- 
phy is  the  science  of  Uie  unconditioned,  the  unconditioned  must  be  within 
the  compass  of  science.  They  agree  that  the  unconditioned  is  known,  and 
immediately  known ;  and  they  agree  that  intelligence,  as  competent  to 
the  unconditioned,  is  impersonal,  infinite,  divine.  But  while  they  coincide 
in  the  fact  of  the  absolute  as  known,  they  are  diametrically  opposed  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  they  attempt  to  realise  this  knowledge  ;  each  regard- 
ing, as  the  climax  of  absurdity  and  contradiction,  the  manner  in  which 
the  other  endeavours  to  bring  human  reason  and  the  absolute  into  pro- 
portion. According  to  Schelling,  Cousin's  absolute  is  only  a  relative; 
according  to  Cousin,  Schelling's  knowledge  of  the  absolute  is  a  negation 
of  thought  itself.  The  latter  is  aware  that  the  condition  of  all  knowledge 
is  plurality  and  difference ;  and  the  former,  that  the  one  condition,  under 
which  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute  is  possible,  is  indiff*erence  and  unity. 
The  one  denies  a  notion  of  the  absolute  to  consciousness ;   the  other 

*  In  Fichte  u.  Kietbammer's  Phil.  Joum.  vol.  uL  p.  214. 
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affirms  that  consciousness  is  implied  in  every  act  of  intelligence.  And 
truly  we  conceive  that  each  is  triumphant  over  the  other ;  and  the  result 
of  this  mutual  neutralisation  is  that  the  absolute  is  incognisable. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  that 
our  author  should  have  stated  the  difficulties  to  which  his  theory  was  ex- 
posed on  one  side  and  on  the  other  ;  and  endeavoured  to  obviate  the  ob- 
jections, both  of  his  brother  absolutists,  and  of  those  who  altogether  deny 
a  philosophy  of  the  unconditioned.  This  he  has  not  done.  The  possibility 
of  reducing  the  notion  of  the  absolute  to  a  negative  conception  is  never 
once  supposed ;  and  if  one  or  two  mysterious  (and  not  always  correct) 
allusions  are  made  to  his  doctrine,  the  name  of  Schelling  docs  not  occur, 
we  believe,  in  the  whole  compass  of  these  lectures.  Difficulties,  by 
which  either  tlie  doctrine  of  the  absolute  in  general,  or  his  own  particular 
modification  of  that  doctrine,  may  be  assailed,  are  studiously  eluded,  or 
solved  only  by  still  greater.  Assertion  is  substituted  for  argument ;  facts 
of  consciousness  are  alleged  which  consciousness  never  knew  ;  and  para- 
doxes that  baffle  argument  are  promulgated  as  intuitive  truths,  above  the 
necessity  of  confirmation.  With  every  feeling  of  respect  for  M.  Cousin  as 
a  man  of  learning  and  genius,  we  must  regard  the  grounds  on  which  he 
endeavours  to  establish  his  doctrine  as  erroneous,  inconsequent,  and 
assumptive.  In  vindicating  the  truth  of  this  statement,  we  shall  show,  in 
the  first  place,  that  M.  Cousin  is  at  fault  in  all  the  authorities  he  auotes 
in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  absolute,  infinite,  unconditioned,  is  a 
primitive  notion,  cognisable  by  the  intellect ;  in  the  second^  that  his  argu- 
ment to  prove  the  co-reality  of  his  three  ideas  proves  directly  the 
reverse ;  in  the  thirdy  that  the  conditions  under  which  alone  he  allows  in- 
telligence to  be  possible,  necessarily  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  absolute ;  and  in  the ybtir^,  that  the  absolute,  as  defined  by  him,  is 
only  a  relative  and  a  condition. 

in  the  first  place,  then,  M.  Cousin  supposes  that  Aristotle  and  Kant,  in 
their  several  categories,  equally  proposed  an  analysis  of  the  constituent 
elements  of  intelligence ;  and  he  also  supposes  that  each,  like  himself, 
recognised  among  these  elements  the  notion  of  infinite  or  absolute.  In 
both  these  suppositions  he  is  wrong. 

It  is  a  serious  error  in  an  historian  of  philosophy  to  imagine  that,  in 
his  categories,  Aristotle  proposed,  like  Kant,  "  an  analysis  of  the  ele- 
ments of  human  reason.*'  It  is  just,  however,  to  mention,  that  in  this 
mistake  M.  Cousin  has  been  preceded  by  Kant  himself.  The  ends  pro- 
posed by  the  two  philosophers  were  different,  even  opposed.  In  their 
several  categories,  Aristotle  attempted  a  synthesis  of  things  in  their  mul- 
tiplicity,— a  classification  of  objects  real,  but  in  relation  to  thought; — 
Kant,  an  analysis  of  mind  in  its  unity, — a  dissection  of  thought,  pure,  but 
in  relation  to  its  objects.  The  predicaments  of  Aristotle  are  thus  ob- 
jective, of  things  as  understood ;  those  of  Kant  subjective,  of  the  mind  as 
understanding.  The  former  are  results  a  posteriori — the  creations  of 
abstraction  and  generalisation ;  the  latter,  anticipations  a  priori — the  con- 
ditions of  those  acts  themselves.  It  is  true,  that  as  the  one  scheme 
exhibits  the  unity  of  thought  diverging  into  plurality,  in  appliance  to  its 
objects,  and  as  the  other  exhibits  the  multiplicity  of  these  objects  con- 
verging towards  unity  by  the  collective  determination  of  thought ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  language  usually  confounds  the  subjective  and  objective 
under  a  common  term; — it  is  certainly  true,  that  some  elements  in  the 
one  table  coincide  in  name  with  some  elements  in  the  other.  This  coin- 
cidence iS|  however,  only  equivocal.     In  reality,  the  whole  Kantian 
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categories  must  be  excluded  from  the  Aristotelic  list,  as  eniia  rationiSf  as 
notiones  secnncUB — in  short,  as  determinations  of  thought,  and  not  genera 
of  real  things ;  while  the  several  elements  would  be  specially  excluded,  as 
partial^  privaHve,  transcendenij  &c.  But  if  it  would  oe  unjust  to  criticise 
the  categories  of  Kant  in  whole,  or  in  part,  by  the  Aristotelic  canon, 
what  must  we  think  of  Kant,  who,  afler  magnifjrtng  the  idea  of  investi- 
gating the  forms  of  pure  intellect  as  worthy  of  the  mighty  genius  of  the 
Stagyrite,  proceeds  on  this  false  h3rpothe8is  to  blame  the  execution  as 
rhapsodic,  as  incomplete,  as  confounding  derivative  with  simple  notions ; 
nay,  even  on  the  narrow  principles  of  nis  own  Criiiquey  as  mixing  the 
forms  of  pure  sense  with  the  forms  of  pure  understanding?*  If  M. 
Cousin  were  correct  in  his  supposition  that  Aristotle  and  his  followers 
had  viewed  his  categories  as  an  analysis  of  the  regulative  forms  of 
thought,  he  would  find  his  own  reduction  of  the  elements  of  reason  to  a 
double  principle  anticipated  in  the  scholastic  division  of  existence  into 
ens  per  te  and  ens  per  (xccidens. 

Nor  is  our  author  correct  in  thinking  that  the  categories  of  Aristotle 
and  Kant  are  complete,  inasmuch  as  they  are  co-extensive  with  his  own. 
As  to  the  former,  if  the  infinite  were  not  excluded,  on  what  would  rest 
the  scholastic  distinction  of  ens  eategoricum  and  ens  transeendens  ?  The 
logicians  require  that  predicamental  matter  shall  be  of  a  limited  and 
finite  nature:  God,  as  infinite,  is  thus  excluded;  and  as  it  is  evident 
from  the  whole  context  of  his  book  of  categories,  that  Aristotle  there 
only  contemplated  a  distribution  of  the  finite,  so,  in  other  works,  he  more 
than  once  emphatically  denies  the  infinite  as  an  object  not  only  of  know- 
ledge, but  of  thought : —  rl  avitpoy  ay^wroy  j[  ^ftpoy^-ri  awufp  cCrt  vnirlp^ 

e{^c  ahB^Tov.f  And  while  Aristotle  thus  regardis  the  infinite  as  beyond 
the  compass  of  thought,  Kant  views  it  as  at  least  beyond  the  sphere 
of  knowledge.  If  M .  Cousin  indeed  employed  the  term  category  in 
relation  to  the  Kantian  philosophy  in  the  Kantian  acceptation,  he  would 
be  as  erroneous  in  regard  to  Kant  as  he  is  in  regard  to  Aristotle ;  but  we 
presume  that  he  wishes,  imder  that  term,  to  include  not  only  the  "  Cate- 

fories  of  Understanding,"  but  the  **  Ideas  of  Reason."  Kant  limits 
nowledge  to  experience,  and  experience  to  the  categories  of  the  under- 
standing, which,  in  reality,  are  only  so  many  forms  of  the  conditioned ; 
and  allows  to  the  notion  of  the  unconditioned  (corresponding  to  the  ideas 
of  reason)  no  objective  reality,  regarding  it  merely  as  a  regulative  prin- 
ciple in  the  arrangement  of  our  thoughts.  M.  Cousin  is  thus  totally 
wrong  in  regard  to  the  one,  and  wrong  m  part  in  relation  to  the  other. 

In  the  second  place,  our  author  asserts  that  the  idea  of  the  infinite,  the 
absolute,  &c.,  and  the  idea  of  the  finite,  the  conditioned  &c,  are  eaually 
real,  because  the  notion  of  the  one  necessarily  suggests  the  conception  of 
the  other. 

Correlatives  certainly  suggest  each  other,  but  correlatives  may,  or  may 
not,  be  equally  real  and  positive.  Contradictories  necessarily  imply  each 
other,  for  the  knowledge  of  contraries  is  one.  But  the  reality  of  one 
contradictory,  so  far  from  guaranteeing  the  reality  of  the  otiier,  is  nothing 
else  than  its  negation.  Thus  every  positive  notion  (the  knowledge  of 
a  thing  by  what  it  is)  suggests  a  negative  notion  (the  knowledge  of  a 
thing  by  what  it  is  not) ;  and  the  hignest  positive  notion,  the  notion  of 

*  See  the  Kritik  d,  H.  V.  and  the  Prolegomena. 

f  PhyB.  L.  iii.  c.  10.  text  66.  c.  7.  text.  40.  See  also  Metaph.  L.  ii«  c.  2,  text. 
1 1.    Analyt.  PioscL.  1.  c.  IM).  text.  89.  et  alibi. 
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the  conceivable,  is  not  without  its  corresponding  negative  in  the  notion 
of  the  inconceivable.  But  though  these  mutually  suggest  each  other,  the 
positive  alone  is  real ;  the  negative  is  only  an  abstraction  of  the  other, 
and  in  the  highest  generalisation  is  even  an  abstraction  of  thought  itself. 
It  therefore  behoved  M.  Cousin,  instead  of  assuming  the  co-reality  of  his 
two  elements  on  the  fact  of  their  correlation,  to  have  suspected,  on  this 
very  ground,  that  the  reality  of  the  one  was  inconsistent  with  the  reality 
of  the  other.  In  fact,  upon  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  his  two 
primitive  ideas  are  nothmg  more  than  contradictory  relatives.  These, 
consequently,  of  their  very  nature,  imply  each  other ;  but  they  imply  each 
other  only  as  affirmation  and  negation  of  the  same. 

We  have  already  shown,  that  though  the  conditioned  (conditionally 
limited)  be  one,  wnat  is  opposed  to  it  as  the  unconditioned  is  plural ; 
that  the  unconditional  negation  of  limitation  gives  one  unconditioned, 
the  infinite  ;  while  the  unconditional  affirmation  of  limitation  affords  an- 
other, the  absolute.  And  this  coincides  with  the  opinion,  that  the 
unconditioned  is  positively  inconceivable.  But  those  who,  with  M.' 
Cousin,  regard  the  notion  of  the  unconditioned  as  a  positive  and  real 
knowledge  of  existence  in  its  all-comprehensive  unity,  and  who  conse- 
quently employ  the  terms  absolute,  infinite,  unconditioned,  as  only 
various  expressions  for  the  same  identity,  are  bound  to  prove  that  their 
idea  of  unity  corresponds  —  either  with  that  unconditioned  we  have  dis- 
tinguished as  the  absolute,  —  or  with  that  unconditioned  we  have  distin- 
guished as  the  infinite,  —  or  that  it  includes  both,  —  or  that  it  excludes 
both.  This  they  have  not  done,  and,  we  suspect,  have  never  attempted 
to  do. 

Our  author  maintains,  that  the  unconditioned  is  known  under  the  laws 
of  consciousness ;  and  does  not,  like  Schelling,  pretend  to  an  intuition  of 
existence  beyond  the  bounds  of  space  and  time.  Indeed,  he  himself 
expressly  predicates  the  absolute  and  infinite  of  these  forms.  But  is  the 
absolute  conceivable  of  time  ?  Can  we  conceive  time  as  unconditionally 
limited  ?  We  can  easily  represent  to  ourselves  time  under  any  relative 
limitation  of  commencement  and  termination ;  but  we  are  conscious  to 
ourselves  of  nothing  more  clearly,  than  that  it  would  be  equally  possible 
to  think  without  thought,  as  to  construe  to  the  mind  an  absolute  com- 
mencement, or  an  absolute  termination,  of  time  ;  that  is,  a  beginning  and 
an  end,  beyond  which,  time  is  conceived  as  non-existent.  Stretch  ima- 
gination to  the  utmost,  it  still  sinks  paralysed  within  the  bounds  of  time, 
and  time  survives  as  the  condition  of  the  thought  itself  in  which  we  an- 
.  nihilate  the  universe :  — 

"  Sur  les  mondes  detruits  le  Temps  dort  immobile.'* 

But  if  the  absolute  is  inconceivable  of  this  form,  is  the  infinite  more 
comprehensible  ?  Can  we  imagine  time  as  unconditionally  unlimited  ? 
We  cannot  conceive  the  infinite  regress  of  time ;  for  such  a  no%)n  could 
only  be  realised  by  the  infinite  addition  in  thought  of  finite  times,  and 
such  an  addition  would,  itself,  require  an  eternity  for  its  accomplishment. 
If  we  dream  of  effecting  this,  we  only  deceive  ourselves  by  substituting 
the  indefinite  for  the  infinite,  than  which  no  two  notions  can  be  more 
opposed.  The  negation  of  a  commencement  of  time  involves  likewise 
the  affirmation,  that  an  infinite  time  has  at  every  moment  already  run  ; 
that  is,  it  implies  the  contradiction,  that  an  infinite  has  been  completed. 
For  the  same  reasons  we  are  unable  to  conceive  an  infinite  progress 
'  of  time ;  while  the  infinite  regress  and  the  infinite  progress,  taken  toge- 
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ther,  involve  the  triple  contradiction  of  an  infinite  concluded,  of  an  infi- 
nite commencing,  and  of  two  infinites,  not  exclusive  of  each  other. 
Thought  is  equidly  powerless  in  realising  a  conception  either  of  the 
absolute  totality,  or  of  the  infinite  immensity,  of  space.  And,  as  time  and 
space,  as  wholes,  can  thus  neither  be  conceived  as  absolutely  limited,  nor 
as  infinitely  imlimited ;  so  their  parts  can  be  represented  to  the  mind 
neither  as  absolutely  individual,  nor  as  divisible  to  mfinity.  The  universe 
cannot  be  imaginea  as  a  whole,  that  may  not  also  be  imagined  as  a  part ; 
nor  an  atom  be  imagined  as  a  part,  that  may  not  also  be  imagined  as  a 
whole.  The  same  analysis,  with  a  similar  result,  may  be  applied  to  cause 
and  effect,  and  to  substance  and  phenomenon.  These,  however,  may 
both  be  reduced  to  the  law  of  the  conditioned. 

Tlie  conditioned  is,  therefore,  that  only  which  can  be  positively  con- 
ceived ;  the  absolute  and  infinite  are  conceived  only  as  negations  of  the 
conditioned  in  its  opposite  poles. 

Now,  as  we  observed,  M.  Cousin,  and  those  who  confound  the  absolute 
and  infinite,  and  regard  the  unconditioned  as  a  positive  and  indivisible 
notion,  must  show  that  this  notion  coincides  either,  1st,  with  the  notion 
of  the  absolute,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  infinite ;  or  2d,  with  the  notion 
of  the  infinite  to  the  exclusion  of  the  absolute ;  or  3d,  that  it  includes 
both  as  true,  carrying  them  up  to  indifference ;  or  4th,  that  it  excludes 
both  as  false.  The  last  two  alternatives  are  impossible,  as  either  would 
be  subversive  of  the  highest  principle  of  reason,  which  asserts,  that  of 
two  contradictories,  both  cannot,  but  one  must,  be  true.  It  only,  there- 
fore, remains  to  identify  the  unity  of  the  unconditioned  with  the  infinite, 
or  with  the  absolute  —  with  either,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  But 
while  every  one  must  be  intimately  conscious  of  the  impossibility  of  this^ 
the  very  fact  that  our  author  and  other  philosophers  a  priori  have  con- 
stantly found  it  necessary  to  confound  these  contradictions,  sufficiently 
proves  that  neither  term  has  a  right  to  represent  the  unity  of  the  un- 
conditioned, to  the  prejudice  of  the  other. 

The  unconditioned  is,  therefore,  not  a  positive  conception  ;  nor  has  it 
even  a  real  or  intrinsic  unity ;  for  it  only  combines  the  absolute  and  the 
infinite,  contradictory  in  themselves,  into  a  unity  rehUive  to  us  by  the 
negative  bond  of  their  inconceivability.  It*  is  on  this  mistake  of  the 
relative  for  the  intrinsic,  of  the  negative  for  the  positive,  that  M.  Cousin's 
theory  is  founded :  and  it  is  not  d^cult  to  understand  how  the  mistake 
originated. 

lliis  reduction  of  M.  Cousin's  two  ideas  of  the  infinite  and  finite  into 
one  positive  conception  and  its  negative,  implicitly  annihilates  also  the 
third  idea,  devised  by  him  as  a  connection  between  his  two  substantive 
ideas ;  and  which  he  marvellously  identifies  with  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect.  Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  may  observe, 
that  the  very  simplicity  of  our  analysis  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  its 
truth.  A  plurality  of  causes  is  not  to  be  postulated,  where  one  is  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  phenomena :  entia  non  sunt  multiplicanda  prater 
necessitatenu  And  M.  Cousin,  in  supposing  three  positive  ideas,  where 
only  one  is  necessary,  arrays  every  rule  of  philosophy  against  his  hypo- 
thesis, even  before  its  unsoundness  is  definitely  brought  to  light. 

In  the  third  place,  the  restrictions  to  which  our  author  subjects  in- 
telligence, divine  and  human,  implicitly  deny  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute, 
both  to  God  and  man.  "  The  condition  of  intelligence,"  says  Cousin, 
"  is  difference ;  and  an  act  of  knowledge  is  only  possible  where  there 
exists  a  pUtraUiy  of  terms.    Unity  does  not  suffice  for  conception ;  variety 
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waj  BOffcw  wH  oalf  it  TvieCj  necessary,  there  must  likewise 

innie  rdadoa  beCween  the  princmles  of  unity  and  variety  ; 

wiudi,  tke  ^viefr  not  beii^  perceiTed  by  the  unity,  the  one  is 
if  k  ooald  boI  petoew^  and  the  other,  as  if  it  could  not  be  perceived. 
Ldok  bMic  iat  a  ■MOMnt  into  yours^es,  and  you  will  find,  that  what 
coBscstotas  iDaelHgCBce  in  our  feeble  consciousness,  is,  that  there  are 
dMf«  Mineral  tenns^  of  which  the  one  perceives  the  other,  of  which  the 
«^Mr  is  fieroerned  br  the  irst :  in  this  consists  self-knowledge,  —  in  this 
C0ttB«$ts  jietfks«npndieBS»on>  —  in  this  consists  intelligence :  intelligence 
wittK-wtt  coifescioiKaess  is  the  abstract  possibility  of  intelligence,  not  in- 
liel%cttce  in  the  ftct ;  and  consciousness  implies  diversity  and  difference. 
TVms4<!C  dn  this  tfran  human  to  absolute  intelligence  —  that  is  to  say, 
i>et«r  tbe  ideas  to  the  only  intdUgence  to  which  they  can  belong  —  you 
ltt>(^  dMK^  tf  I  «^T  so  eaqpcvss  rnysd^  the  life  of  absolute  intelligence ; 
vvu  Wat^  ibis  inliM%ciicf  with  the  complete  developement  of  the  ele- 
iiMtit$  w^uch  an^  neot^sstrr  for  it  to  be  a  true  intelligence ;  you  have  all 
tW  w^^wiffiai  wbwie  relation  and  motion  constitute  the  reality  of  Knowledge/' 
In  all  thijk  «i»  ^  a$  human  intelligence  is  concerned,  we  cordially  agree ; 
Rvr  a  iiHW^r  OMiinleti^  admission  could  not  be  imagined,  not  only  that  a 
ktK^wk^i^  of  the  absolute  is  impossible  for  man,  but  that  we  are  unable 
l\%  vNWK>rivi^  the  possibility  of  such  a  knowleclge,  even  in  the  Deity, 
without  coniradictii^^  our  human  conceptions  ^  the  possibility  of  in- 
ll^tti|^««ce  itseUl    CKir  author,  however,  perceives  no  contradiction ;  and 
witboul  aiq^ument  or  explanation,  accords  a  knowledge  of  that  which  can 
ovk^  W  kiMiwn  uiMkr  Ibe  ne»;ition  of  all  difference  and  plurality,  to  that 
wbicb  cum  iwdv  kifeow  under  uie  afirmation  of  both. 

If  a  Kni>wW^^  of  the  absolute  were  nossible  imder  these  conditions, 
U  WM^  irxck^  v>ur  w^mder  thai  other  |Ailo6ophers  should  have  viewed 
Ibir  $u(^^iiwilkm  as  the  mere^  absurdity;  and  that  Schelling,  whose 
^HAlv^H^cj^  w^fts  ne>t^  ^urstioucd»  should  have  exposed  himself  gratuitously 
Iv^  I W  rt^Hncb  ot'  my^ictsm  by  his  postulating  for  a  few,  and  through  a 
t^'v^x  aU^x^  ibe  cttftcb  of  conscHHTsness^  a  knowledge  already  given  to 
aU  U^  lb<^  f^^t  ^'  vvn:^Sousnes»  itsifllk  Monstrous  as  is  the  postulate  of 
iK^  ik^^lvUiMual  ittluilioi^  wv  ft^febr  confess  that  it  is  only  tlurough  such 
a  t^'^it^x  ibal  w^  OMai  ima^rin<>  the  possflaality  of  a  sci^ice  of  the  absolute  ; 
ai^l  tMNV  M\^  b^'^ialfeon  in  acktiowWd^:tn|&  that  if  Schelling  s  hypothesis 
ai^HHi^  l\^  ^v»  uinktttonsmibliN  that  tiA'  Coosin  is  se^d  to  be  self-con« 

iHir  aulKvvr  a\biul:iw  and  mu»l  admits  Uiat  the  absolute  is  absolutely 
\MM^ ;  aud  abt^^^H^  uniiy  is  cxHivertible  with  the  absolute  n^ation  oi 
pluraUl  V  aud  dilKMrt^KV ;  the  abs^^hite  and  the  knowWdge  of  the  absolute, 
art"  IhtMT^fxMTV  Uk^xlk'ak  Hut  kuowkxlgev  or  intelligence,  it  is  asserted  by 
M«  CvHUuiu  »uwHv^^  a  |>lurality  v>t*  terms  —  the  plurality  of  subject  and 
object*  lutt^U^^sKW  wh\Vjt%^  ecKseiKV  is  pluraUty*  cannot  therefore  be 
identi^xl  with  the  ahs\4ute^  whose  essence  is  unity ;  and  if  known,  the 
absolute  as  known  mu$t  be  dilferent  frxMU  the  absolute  as  existiag ;  that 
is,  there  must  bo  two  ab$%4utes  —  an  absolute  in  knowledge,  and  an 
absolute  in  existence  which  is  iknibly  ciHitradictory. 

But  waving  thb  contradictimu  aiul  allowing'  the  non>identity  of 
Imowledge  and  existence*  the  absolute  as  known  must  be  known  under 
wie  conditions  of  the  absolute  as  existing :  that  is*  as  absolute  unity. 
»ut,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted,  that  the  condition  of  intelligence 
SL^kT^j*^'  **  plurality  and  difference ;  consequently  the  conditton  of 
wwf  absolute  as  existing,  and  under  which  it  must  be  known,  and  the 
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condition  of  mtelligeiice  as  capable  of  knowing,  are  incompatible.  For,  if 
we  suppose  the  absolute  cognisable,  it  must  be  identified  either.  Firsts 
with  the  subject ;  or.  Second^  with  the  object  of  intelligence ;  or,  Thirds 
with  the  indifference  of  both.  The  first  hjrpothesis,  and  the  second,  are 
contradictory  of  that  of  the  absolute ;  for  in  these  the  absolute  is  sup- 
posed to  be  known,  either  as  contradistinguished  from  the  subject,  or  as- 
contradistinguished  from  the  object,  of  thought ;  in  other  words,  it  it 
asserted  to  be  known  as  absolute  unity,  t.6.  as  the  negation  of  all  plurality, 
while  the  very  act  by  which  it  is  known,  aflirms  plurality  as  the  condition 
of  knowledge  itself.  The  third  hypothesis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  con- 
tradictory of  the  plurality  of  intelligence ;  for  if  the  subject  and  the 
object  d[  consciousness  be  known  as  one,  a  plurality  of  terms  is  not 
the  necessary  condition  of  intelligence.  The  alternative  is  therefore 
necessary;  either  the  absolute  cannot  be  known  at  all,  or  our  author 
is  wrong  in  subjecting  thought  to  the  conditions  of  plurality  and  dif- 
ference. It  was  the  iron  necessity  of  the  alternative  that  constrained 
Schelling  to  resort  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  knowledge  in  identity  through 
the  intellectual  intuition ;  and  it  could  only  be  from  an  oversight  of  the 
main  difficulties  of  the  problem  that  M.  Cousin,  in  abandoning  the  in- 
tellectual intuition,  did  not  abandon  the  absolute  itself.  For  how  that 
whose  essence  is  all-comprehensive  unity,  can  be  known  by  the  negation 
of  that  unity  under  the  condition  of  plurality ;  —  how  that  which  exists 
only  as  an  identity  of  all  difference  can  be  known  under  the  negation  of 
that  identity  in  the  antithesis  of  subject  and  object,  of  knowledge  and  of 
existence,  —  these  are  contradictions  which  M.  Cousin  has  not  attempted 
to  solve ;  —  contradictions  which  he  has  not  even  ventured  to  state. 

In  the  fourth  place.  —  The  objection  of  the  inconceivable  nature  of 
Schellings  intellectual  intuition,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute  in 
identity,  apparently  determined  our  author  to  adopt  the  opposite,  but 
suicidal  alternative,  of  a  knowledge  of  the  absolute  in  consciousness, 
and  by  difference.  The  equally  insuperable  objection,  that  from  the 
absolute  defined  as  absolute,  Schelling  had  not  been  able,  without  incon- 
sequence, to  deduce  the  conditioned,  seems  in  like  manner  to  have  in- 
fluenced M.  Cousin  to  define  the  absolute  by  a  relative ;  not  aware,  it 
would  appear,  that  though  he  thus  facilitated  the  derivation  of  the  condi- 
tioned, he  annihilated  in  reality  the  absolute  itself.  By  the  former  pro- 
ceeding, our  author  virtually  denies  the  possibility  of  the  absolute  in 
knowledge  ;  by  the  latter,  the  possibility  of  the  absolute  in  existence. 

The  absolute  is  defined  by  our  author  <<  an  absolute  catc«e  —  a  cause 
which  cannot  but  pass  into  act.'*  Now,  it  is  sufficiently  manifest  that  a 
thing  existing  absolutely,  (i.  e.  not  under  relation,)  and  a  thing  existing 
absolutely  as  a  cause,  are  contradictory.  The  former  is  the  absolute  ne- 
gation of  all  relation,  the  latter  is  the  absolute  affirmation  of  a  particular 
relation.  A  cause  is  a  relative,  and  what  exists  absolutely  as  a  cause,  exists 
absolutely  under  relation.  Schelling  has  justly  observed,  that  '<  he  would 
deviate  as  wide  as  the  poles  from  the  idea  of  the  absolute,  who  would  think 
of  defining  its  nature  by  the  notion  of  activity.'**  But  he  who  would  de- 
fine the  absolute  by  the  notion  of  a  cause,  would  deviate  still  more  widely 
from  its  nature ;  inasmuch  as  the  notion  of  a  cause  involves  not  only  the 
notion  of  a  determination  to  activity,  but  of  a  determination  to  a  dependent 
kind  of  activity  —  an  activity  not  immanent,  but  transient.  What  exists 
merely  as  a  cause,  exists  merely  for  the  sake  of  something  else, —  is  not 

*  Bruno,  p.  171. 
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final  in  itself^  but  simply  a  mean  towards  an  end ;  and  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  end,  it  consummates  its  own  perfection.  Abstractly  consi- 
dered, the  effect  is  therefore  superior  to  the  cause.  A  cause,  as  cause, 
may  indeed  be  better  than  any  given  number  of  its  effects ;  but  the  total 
complement  of  the  effects  of  what  exists  only  as  a  cause,  is  better  than 
that  which,  ex  hypothesi,  exists  only  for  the  sake  of  their  production. 
But  an  absolute  cause  is  not  only  dependent  on  the  effect  for  its  perfect 
tian  —  it  is  dependent  on  it  even  for  its  reality.  For  to  what  extent  a 
thing  exists  necessarily  as  a  cause,  to  that  extent  it  is  not  all-sufficient  to 
itself;  for  to  that  extent  it  is  dependent  on  the  effect,  as  on  the  condition 
through  which  alone  it  realises  its  existence  ;  and  what  exists  absolutely 
as  a  cause,  exists  therefore  in  absolute  dependence  on  the  effect  for  the 
reality  of  its  existence.  An  absolute  cause,  in  truth,  only  exists  in  its 
effects :  it  never  is,  it  always  becomes. 

The  definition  of  the  absolute  by  absolute  cause  is,  therefore,  tanta- 
mount to  a  negation  of  itself;  for  it  defines  by  relation  and  conditions, 
that  which  is  conceived  only  as  exclusive  of  both.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  definition  of  the  absolute  by  substance. 

The  vice  of  M.  Cousin's  definition  of  the  absolute  by  absolute  cause,  is 
manifested  likewise  in  its  applications.  Our  author  vaunts  that  his  theory 
can  alone  explain  the  nature  and  relations  of  the  Deity  ;  and  on  its  abso- 
lute incompetency  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  a  rational  theism,  we  are 
willing  to  rest  a  demonstration  of  its  futility. 

"  God,"  says  our  author,  "  creates ;  he  creates  in  virtue  of  his  creative 
power,  and  he  draws  the  universe,  not  from  nonentity,  but  from  himself, 
who  is  absolute  existence.  His  distinguishing  characteristic  being  an 
absolute  creative  force,  which  cannot  but  pass  into  activity,  it  follows, 
not  that  the  creation  is  possible,  but  that  it  is  necessary." 

We  must  be  very  brief.  The  subjection  of  the  Deity  to  a  necessity —  a 
necessity  of  self-manifestation  identical  with  the  creation  of  the  universe, 
is  contradictory  of  the  fundamental  postulates  of  a  divine  nature.  On 
this  hypothesis,  God  is  not  distinct  from  the  world ;  the  creature  is  a 
modification  of  the  Creator.  Now,  without  objecting  that  the  simple 
subordination  of  the  Deity  to  necessity,  is  in  itself  tantamount  to  his  de- 
thronement, let  us  see  to  what  consequences  this  necessity,  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  our  author,  inevitably  leads.  On  this  hypothesis  one  of  two 
alternatives  must  be  admitted.  God,  as  necessarily  determined  to  pass 
from  absolute  essence  to  relative  manifestation,  is  determined  to  pass 
either  from  the  better  to  the  worse,  or  from  the  worse  to  the  better.  A 
third  possibility,  that  both  states  are  equal,  as  contradictory  in  itself,  and 
as  contradicted  by  our  author,  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider. 

The  first  supposition  must  be  rejected.  The  necessity  in  this  case  de- 
termines God  to  pass  from  the  better  to  the  worse ;  that  is,  operates  to 
his  partial  annihilation.  The  force  which  compels  this  must  be  external 
and  hostile,  for  nothing  operates  to  its  own  deterioration  ;  and,  as  supe- 
rior to  the  pretended  God,  is  either  the  real  Deity,  if  an  intelligent  cause, 
or  a  negation  of  all  Deity,  if  a  blind  force  or  fate. 

The  second  is  equally  inadmissible  —  that  God,  passing  into  the  uni- 
verse, passes  from  a  state  of  comparative  imperfection,  into  a  state  of 
comparative  perfection.  The  divine  nature  is  identical  with  the  most 
perfect  nature,  and  is  also  identical  with  the  first  cause.  If  the  first  cause 
be  not  identical  with  the  most  perfect  nature,  there  is  no  Ciod ;  for  the 
two  essential  conditions  of  his  existence  are  not  in  combination.  Now,  on 
the  present  supposition,  the  most  perfect  nature  is  the  derived  ;  that  is, 
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the  universe  in  relation  to  its  cause,  is  the  real,  the  actual,  the  irrv;  3y. 
It  would  also  be  the  divine,  but  that  divinity  supposes  also  the  notion  of 
cause,  while  the  universe,  ex  hypothesis  is  only  an  effect. 

It  is  no  answer  to  these  di£BcuJties  for  M.  Cousin  to  say,  that  the  Deity, 
though  a  cause  which  cannot  choose  but  create,  is  not,  however,  exhausted 
in  the  act ;  and  though  passing  with  all  the  elements  of  his  being  into  the 
universe,  that  he  remains  entire  in  his  essence,  and  with  all  the  superiority 
of  the  cause  over  the  effect.  The  dilemma  is  unavoidable  —  either  the 
Deity  is  independent  of  the  universe  for  his  being  or  his  perfection  ;  on 
which  alternative  our  author  must  abandon  his  theory  ot  God  and  the 
creation :  or  the  Deity  is  dependent  on  his  manifestation  in  the  universe 
for  his  existence  or  his  perfection ;  on  which  alternative  his  doctrine  is 
assailed  by  the  difficulties  previously  stated. 

The  length  to  which  the  preceding  observations  have  extended,  pre- 
vents us  from  adverting  to  many  other  opinions  of  our  author,  which  we 
conceive  to  be  equally  unfounded.  For  example,  to  say  nothing  of  hit 
proof  of  the  impersonality  of  intelligence,  because,  forsooth,  truth  is  not 
subject  to  our  will,  what  can  be  conceived  more  self- contradictory  than 
his  theory  of  liberty  ?  Divorcing  liberty  from  intelligence,  but  connecting 
it  with  personality,  he  defines  it  to  be  a  cause  which  is  determined  to 
act  only  by  its  proper  energy.  But  (to  say  nothing  of  remoter  difficulties) 
how  liberty  can  be  conceived  (supposing  always  a  plurality  of  modes  of 
activity)  without  a  knowledge  of  that  plurality, —  how  a  mculty  can  re- 
solve to  act  by  preference  in  a  particular  manner,  and  not  determine  it- 
self by  final  causes, —  how-intelligence  can  influence  a  blind  power  without 
operating  as  an  efficient  cause, —  or  how,  in  fine,  morality  can  be  founded 
on  a  liberty  which,  at  best,  only  escapes  necessity  by  taking  refuge  with 
chance,—  these  are  problems  which  M.  Cousin,  in  none  of  his  works,  has 
stated,  and  which  we  are  confident  he  is  unable  to  solve. 

Afler  the  tenor  of  our  previous  observations,  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
we  regard  M.  Cousin's  attempt  to  establish  a  general  peace  among  philo- 
sophers, by  the  promulgation  of  his  Eclectic  Theory,  as  a  signal  failure. 
But  though  no  converts  to  his  pliilosophy,  and  viewing  with  regret  what  we 
must  regard  as  the  misapplication  of  his  distinguished  talents,  we  cannot 
disown  a  strong  feeling  of  interest  and  admiration  for  those  qualities,  even 
iti  their  excess,  which  have  betrayed  him,  with  so  many  other  aspiring 
philosophers,  into  a  pursuit  which  could  end  only  in  disappointment  — 
we  mean  his  love  of  truth,  and  his  reliance  on  the  powers  of  man.  Not 
to  despair  of  philosophy  isa  '*  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds.'*  The  stronger 
the  intellect,  the  stronger  the  confidence  in  its  force ;  the  more  ardent 
the  appetite  for  knowledge,  the  less  are  we  prepared  to  canvass  the  un- 
certainty of  the  fruition.  "  The  wish  is  parent  to  the  thought.''  Loath 
to  admit  that  our  science  is  at  best  the  reflection  of  a  reality  we  cannot 
know,  we  strive  to  penetrate  to  existence  in  itself;  and  what  we  have 
laboured  intensely  to  attain,  we  at  last  fondly  believe  we  have  accom- 
plished. But,  like  Ixion,  we  embrace  a  cloud  for  a  divinity.  Conscious 
only  of  limitation,  we  think  to  comprehend  the  infinite,  and  dream  of 
establishing  our  human  science  on  an  identity  with  the  omniscient  God. 
It  is  this  powerful  tendency  o£  the  most  vigorous  minds  to  transcend 
the  sphere  of  our  faculties,  that  makes  a  '<  learned  ignorance  "  the  most 
difficult  acquirement  o^  knowledge.  In  the  words  of  a  forgotten,  but 
acute  philosopher,  —  magna^  immo  maximoy  pars  sapientutf  est  qiuedam 
aquo  animo  neseirt  veile. 

VOL,   III.  O 
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PHILOSOPHY  OF  PEKCEPTION.  —  REH)  AND  BROWN.* 

We  rejoice  in  the  publication  of  this  work,  —  and  for  two  reasons.  We 
hail  it  as  another  sign  of  the  convalescence  of  philosophy  in  a  great  and 
influential  nation ;  and  prize  it  as  a  seasonable  testimony  by  intelligent 
foreigners,  to  the  merits  of  a  philosopher,  whose  reputation  is,  for  the 
moment,  under  an  eclipse  at  home. 

We  are  pleased  by  the  appearance  of  thb  translation  of  the  works  of 
Reid  —  in  Paris  —  and  under  the  auspices  of  so  distinguished  an  editor  as 
M.  Joufiroy,  less,  certainly,  as  indicating  the  triumph  of  any  particular 
system  or  school,  than  as  a  pledge,  among  many  others,  of  the  zealous, 
vet  liberal  and  unexclusive,  spirit  with  which  the  science  of  mind  has  of 
late  been  cultivated  in  France,     llie  contrast  which  the  present  philoso- 
phical enthusiasm  of  France  exhibits  to  tlie  speculative  apathy  of  Britain, 
IS  any  thing,   indeed,  but  flattering  to  ourselves.    The  new  spirit  of 
metaphysical  enquiry,  which  the  French  imbibed  from  Grermany  and 
Scotland,  arose  with  them  precisely  at  the  time  when  the  popularity  of 
psychological  researches  began  to  decline  with  us ;  and  now,  when  all 
interest  m  these  speculations  seems  here  to  be  extinct,  they  are  there 
seen  flourishing  in  public  favour,  with  a  universality  and  vigour  corre- 
sponding to  their  encouragement. 

The  only  example  that  can  be  adduced  of  any  interest  in  suctx  subjects, 
recently  exhibited  in  this  country,  is  the  favourable  reception  of  Dr. 
Brown's  Leduru  an  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind.  This  work,  however, 
we  regard  as  a  concurrent  cause  of  the  very  indifference  we  lament,  and 
as  a  striking  proof  of  its  reality. 

As  a  catue;  —  these  lectures  have  certainly  done  much  to  justify  the 

general  neglect  of  the  study  they  were  intended  to  promote.  Dr.  Brown's 
igh  reputation  for  metaphysical  acuteness  gave  a  presumptive  authority 
to  any  doctrine  he  might  promulgate;  and  the  personal  relations 
in  which  he  stood  to  ^Ir.  Stewart,  afforded  every  assurance,  that  he 
would  not  revolt  against  that  philosopher's  opinions,  rashly,  or  except 
on  grounds  that  would  fully  vmdicate  his  dissenL  In  these  circum- 
stances, what  was  the  impression  on  the  public  mind,  when  all  that  was 
deemed  best  established,  —  all  that  was  claimed  as  original  and  most  im- 
portant in  the  philosophy  of  Reid  and  Stewart, — was  proclaimed  by  their 
disciple  and  successor  to  be  nought  but  a  series  of  misconcepiUmsy  only  hu 
vxnkdmfuL  in  their  commission  than  in  the  general  acquiescence  in  their 
trtUh  ?  Confidence  was  at  once  withdrawn  from  a  pursuit,  in  which  the 
most  sagacious  enquirers  were  thus  at  fault ;  and  the  few  who  did  not 
relinquish  the  study  in  despair,  clung  with  implicit  faith  to  the  revela- 
tion of  the  new  apostle. 

As  a  proof;  —  these  lectures  afford  evidence  of  how  greatly  talent  ha% 
of  late,  been  withdrawn  from  the  field  of  metaphysical  discussion.  This 
work  has  now  been  before  the  world  for  ten  years.  In  itself  it  combines 
many  of  the  qualities  calculated  to  attract  public,  and  even  popular 

*  (Euvres  Completes  de  Thomas  Reid,  chef  de  TEcole  Ecossaise.  Publiees 
par  Bft.  Th.  Joufiroy,  avec  des  Fragmcns  de  M.  Rover-CoUard,  et  une  Introduction 
de  TEditeur.  Tomes  II.— VI.  8vo.  Paris,  1828^.  (Not  completed.)— VoL  Ui. 
page  168.    October,  18S0. 
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attention ;  while  its  admirers  have  exhausted  hjrperbole  in  its  praise,  and 
disparaged  everj  philosophic  name  to  exalt  tha  reputation  of  its  author. 
Yet,  though  attention  has  been  thus  concentred  on  these  lectures  for  sa 
long  a  period,  and  though  the  high  ability,  and  higher  authority,  of  Dr« 
Brown,  deserved,  and  would  have  recompensed,  the  labour,  we  are  not 
aware  that,  with  one  exception*,  any  adequate  attempt  has  yet  been 
made  to  subject  them,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  an  enlightened  and  im^^ 
partial  criticism.  The  radical  inconsistencies  which  they  involve,  in  every 
branch  of  their  subject,  remain  undeveloped ;  their  unacknowledged  ap- 
propriations are  still  lauded  as  original  t ;  their  endless  mistakes  in  toe 
nistory  of  philosophy  stand  yet  uncorrected ;  and  their  frequent  misre- 
presentations of  other  philosophers  continue  to  mislead.  In  particultfy 
nothing  has  more  convinced  us  of  the  general  neglect,  in  this  coimlry>  of 
psychological  science,  than  that  Dr.  Brown's  unmerited  attack  on  Keidy 
and  through  Reid^  confessedly  on  Stewart,  has  not  long  since  been  re- 
pelled ;  except,  indeed,  the  general  belief  that  it  was  triumphant. 

In  these  circumstances  we  felt  gratified,  as  we  said,  with  the  present 
honourable  testimony  to  the  value  of  Dr.  Reid's  speculations  in  a  foreign 
country ;  and  have  deemed  this  a  seasonable  opportunity  of  expressing 
our  own  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  of  again  vindicating,  we  trust,  to 
that  philosopher,  the  well-earned  reputation  of  which  he  has  been  too 
long  defrauded  in  his  own.  If  we  are  not  mistaken  in  our  view,  we  shall^ 
in  fhct,  reverse  the  marvel,  and  retort  the  accusation,  in  proving  that 
Dr.  Brown  himself  is  guilty  of  that  '*  series  of  wonderful  misconception*" 
of  which  he  so  confidently  arraigns  his  predecessors. 

**  Turpe  est  doctori,  cum  culpa  redarguit  ipsum." 

This,  however,  let  it  be  recollected,  is  no  point  of  merely  personal 
concernment.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  either  Reid  accomplished  nothing, 
or  the  science  has  retrograded  under  Brown.  But  the  question  itsra 
regards  the  cardinal  point  of  metaphysical  philosophy ;  and  its  deter^ 
mination  involves  the  proof  or  the  refutation  of  scepticism. 

The  subject  we  have  undertaken  can,  with  difficulty,  be  compressed 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  article.  This  must  stand  our  excuse  for  not, 
at  present,  noticing  the  valuable  accompaniment  to  Reid's  **  Essays  on  the 
Intellectual  Powers,"  in  the  <*  Fragments  of  M^  Royer-Collard's  Lectures,** 
which  are  appended  to  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  translation. 

*  We  refer  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  chapter  on  Dr.  Brown,  in  his  late  ad- 
mirable Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophyf  prefixed  to  the  new 
edition  of  the  Emyc/opitdia  Britannica. 

f  We  shall,  in  the  sequel,  aShrd  a  sample  of  these  **  inconsistencies,"  "  mis* 
takes,*'  and  "  misrepresentations,"  of  Dr.  Brown :  to  comnlete  the  cycle,  and 
vindicate  our  assertion,  we  here  adduce  one  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  dis- 
coveries have  been  lavished  on  him,  in  consequence  of  his  omission  (excusable  in 
the  circumstances)  to  advertise  the  reader  when  he  was  not  original.  Brown's 
doctrine  of  Generalisatian  is  identical  with  that  commonly  taught  by  philosophers 
— not  Scottish;  and,  among  these,  by  authors,  with  whose  works  his  lectures 
prove  him  to  have  been  well  acquainted.  But  if  a  writer,  one  of  the  best  informed 
of  those  who,  in  this  country,  have  of  late  cultivated  this  branch  of  philosophy^ 


regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  steps  ever  made  in  metaphysical  i 
incompetent  must  ordinary  readers  be  to  place  Brown  on  his  proper  level  ?»- how 
desirable  would  have  been  a  critical  examination  of  his  Lectures,  to  distribute  to 
him  his  own,  and  to  estimate  his  property  at  its  true  value  ? 
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A  more  appropriate  occasion  for  considering  these  may,  however,  occur, 
when  the  jfirsi  volume,  ofcntaining  M.  Jouffroy's  Introduction,  appears ; 
of  which,  from  ojther  sp^&nens  of  his  ability,  we  entertain  no  humble 
expectations. 

"  Reid,"  says  Dr.  Brown,  <'  considers  his  confutation  of  the  ideal  system 
as  involving  almost  every  thing  which  is  truly  his.  Yet  tliere  are  few 
circumstances  connected  with  the  fortune  of  modern  philosophy  that 
appear  to  me  more  wonderful,  than  that  a  mind  like  Dr.  Reid's,  so  learned 
m  the  histoiy  of  metaphysical  science,  should  have  conceived,  that  on 
this  point  any  great  merit,  at  least  any  merit  of  originality,  was  justly 
referable  to  him  particularly.  Indeed,  the  only  circumstance  which 
appears  4o  me  wonderful,  is,  that  the  claim  thus  made  by  him  should 
hate  been  so  readily  and  generally  admitted." — Led,  xxv.  p.  155. 

Dvi  brown  then  proceeds  at  great  length  to  show,  1.  That  Reid,  in  his 
attempt  te  overtlu'ow  what  he  conceived  <'  the  common  theory  of  ideas,*' 
whoUy  mtsuhderstood  the  catholic  opinion,  which  was,  in  fact,  identical 
with  his  own ;  and  actually  attributed  to  all  philosophers  *^  a  theory 
which  had  been  universally,  or,  at  least,  almost  universally,  abandoned  at 
the  time  he  wrote;*'  and,  2.  That  the  doctrine  of  perception,  which 
Reid  so  absurdly  fancies  he  had  first  established,  affords,  in  truth,  no 
better  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  than  even  the  long- 
abfmdened  hypothesis  which  he  had  taken  such  idle  labour  to  refute. 

In  every  particular  of  this  statement,  Dr.  Brown  is  completely,  and  even 
curiously,  wrong.  Hq  is  out  in  his  prelusive  flourish,  —  out  in  his 
serious  assault.  Reid  is  neither  "  so  learned  in  the  history  of  metaphy- 
sical science"  as  he  verbally  proclaims,  nor  so  sheer  an  ignorant  as  he 
would  really  demonstrate.  Estimated  by  aught  above  a  very  vulgar 
standard,  Reid*s  knowledge  of  philosophical  opinions  was  neither  exten- 
sive nor  exact;  and  Mr.  Stewart  was  himself  too  competent  and  candid  a 
judge,  not  fully  to  acknowledge  the  deficiency.*  But  Reid's  merits  as  a 
thinker  are  .too  high,  and  too  securely  established,  to  make  it  necessary 
to  claim  for  his  -reputation  an  erudition  to  which  he  himself  advances  no 

Cretension.  And,  be  his  learning  what  it  may,  his  critic,  at  least,  has  not 
een  able  to  convict  him  of  a  single  error;  while  Dr.  Brown  himself 
rarely  opens  his  mouth  upon  the  older  authors,  without  betraying  his 
absolute  unacquaintance  with  the  matters  on  which  he  so  intrepidly  dis- 
courses. Nor,  as  a  speculator,  does  Reid*s  superiority  admit,  we  conceive, 
of  doubt.  With  all  our  admiration  of  Brown's  general  talent,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert,  that,  in  the  points  at  issue  between  the  two  philo- 
sophers, to  say  nothing  of  others,  he  has  completely  misapprehended 
Reid's  philosophy,  even  in  its  fundamental  position,  —  the  import  of  the 
sceptical  reasoning,— and  the  significance  of  the  only  argument  by  which 
that  reasoning  is  resisted.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Reid  can  only  be 
defended  on  the  ground  of  misconception,  the  very  fact,  that  his  great 
doctrine  of  perception  could  actually  be  reversed  by  so  acute  an  intellect 
as  Brown*s,  would  prove  that  there  must  exist  some  confusion  and  ob- 
scurity in  his  own  aevelopement  of  that  doctrine,  to  render  such  a  mis- 
interpretation possible.  Nor  is  this  presumption  wrong.  In  truth,  Reid 
did  not  generalise  to  himself  an  adequate  notion  of  the  various  possible 
theories  of  perception,  some  of  which  he  has  accordingly  confounded : 
wliile  his  error  of  commission  in  discriminating  consciotisness  as  a  special 

*  Dissertation  on  the  History  of  Metaphysical  Philosophy,  Part  ii.  p.  197. 
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faculty »  and  his  error  of  omission  in  not  discriminating  iniuUhe  ftota 
representative  knowledge, — a  distinction  without  which  his  peculiar  phi- 
losophy is  naught, — have  contributed  to  render  his  doctrine  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  prolix,  vacillating,  perplexed,  and  sometimes  even  con- 
tradictory. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  perception  in  relation  to 
the  points  at  iftsue  between  Reid  and  his  antagonist,  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  disintricate  the  question,  by  relievinff  it  of  these  two  errors,  bad  in 
themselves,  but  worse  in  the  confusion  which  they  occasion ;  for,  as  Bacon 
truly  observes,  — citius  emergit  Veritas  ex  errore  quam  ex  confusume.  Andy 
first,  of  consciousness. 

Aristotle,  Des  Cartes,  Locke,  and  philosophers  in  general,  have  fegarded 
consciousness,  not  as  a  particular  faculty,  but  as  the  universal  condition  of 
intelligence.  Reid,  on  the  contrary,  following,  probably,  Hutcheton,  and 
followed  by  Stewart,  Royer-Collard,  and  others,  has  classed  consdoutneM 
as  a  co-ordinate  faculty  with  the  other  intellectual  powers ;  distinffuitlied 
from  them,  not  as  the  species  from  the  individual,  but  as  the  individual 
from  the  individual.  And  as  the  particular  fiiculties  have  each  their 
peculiar  object,  so  the  peculiar  object  of  consciousness  is,  the  operations 
of  the  other  faculties  themselves,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  objects  about 
which  these  operations  are  conversant. 

This  analysis  we  regard  as  false.  For  it  is  impossible,  in  the^r«#  place* 
to  discriminate  consciousness  from  all  the  other  faculties,  or  to  discrimi- 
nate any  one  of  these  from  consciousness ;  and,  in  the  second^  to  conceive 
a  faculty  cognizant  of  the  various  mental  operations,  without  being  alto 
cognizant  of  their  several  objects. 

We  know,  and  We  know  that  we  know  :  —  these  propositions,  logiealh 
distinct,  are  recUly  identical ;  each  implies  the  other.  We  know  (u  e.  feeli 
perceive,  imagine,  remember,  &c.)  only  as  we  know  that  we  thus  know; 
and  we  know  thai  we  know,  only  as  we  know  in  some  pariieukar  numneTf 
(i.  e.  feel^  perceive.  See.)  So  true  is  the  scholastic  brocard,  Non  sentimns 
nisi  sentiatntis  nos  sentire  ;  non  sentimus  nos  sentire  nisi  seniiamtis.  The 
attempt  to  analyse  the  cognition  /  know,  and  the  cognition  /  know  that  I 
know,  into  the  separate  energies  of  distinct  faculties,  is  therefore  vain« 
But  this  is  the  analysis  of  Reid.  Consciousness,  which  the  formula  / 
know  that  I  know  adequately  expresses,  he  views  as  a  power  specifically 
distinct  from  the  various  cognitive  fieiculties  comprehended  under  the 
formula  /  knoWf  precisely  as  these  faculties  are  severally  contradistin- 
guished from  eacn  other.  But  here  the  parallel  does  not  hold.  I  can 
feel  without  perceiving,  I  can  perceive  without  imagining,  I  can  imagine 
without  remembering,  I  can  remember  without  judging,  I  can  judge 
without  willing.  One  of  these  acts  does  not  immediately  suppose  the 
other.  Though  modes  merely  of  the  same  indivisible  subject,  they  are 
modes  in  relation  to  each  other,  really  distinct,  and  admit,  therefore,  of  psy- 
chological discrimination.  But  can  I  feel  without  being  conscious  tmit  I 
feel? — can  I  remember  without  being  conscious  that  I  remember?  or, 
can  I  be  conscious  without  "being  conscious  that  I  perceive,  or  imagine* 
or  reason,  —  that  I  energise,  in  short,  in  some  determinate  mode,  which 
Reid  would  view  as  the  act  of  a  faculty  specifically  different  from  con- 
sciousness? That  this  is  impossible,  Heid  himself  admits.  **  Unde*" 
says  Tertullian,  —  <<unde  ista  tormenta  cruciandse  simplicitatis  et  sub« 
pendendae  veritatis  ? —  Quis  mihi  exhibebit  sensum  non  intelli^ntem  se 
sentire?"  But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  consciousness  be  only  realised  under 
specific  modes  and  cannot  therefore  exist  apart  from  the  several  ftcul- 
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ties  tfi  cumtdo;  and  if,  on  the  other,  these  faculties  can  all  and  each  only 
be  exerted  under  the  condition  of  consciousness;  consciousness,  con- 
•equently,  is  not  one  of  the  special  modes  into  which  our  mental  activity 
may  be  resolved,  but  the  fundamental  form,  the  generic  condition,  of 
them  all.  Every  intelligent  act  is  thus  a  modified  consciousness;  and 
consciousness  a  comprehensive  term  for  the  complement  of  our  intel- 
lectual energies. 

But  the  defect  of  Dr.  Reid's  analysis  is  further  manifested  in  his  arbi- 
trary limitation  of  the  sphere  of  consciousness;  proposing  to  it  the 
various  intellectual  operations,  but  excluding  their  objects.  '<  I  am  con- 
scious," he  says,  **  of  perception,  but  not  of  the  object  I  perceive ;  I  am 
conscious  of  memory,  but  not  of  the  object  I  remember." 

The  reduction  of  consciousness  to  a  particular  faculty  entailed  this 
Hraitadon.  For,  once  admitting  consciousness  to  be  cognizant  of  objects 
as  of  operOHons^  Reid  could  not,  without  absurdity,  degrade  it  to  the 
level  of  a  special  power.  For  thus,  in  the  first  place,  consciousness  co- 
extensive with  alt  our  cognitive  faculties,  would  yet  be  made  co-ordinate 
with  each:  and,  in  the  second,  two  faculties  would  be  supposed  to  be 
simultaneously  exercised  about  the  same  object,  to  the  same  intent. 

But  the  alternative  which  Reid  has  chosen  is  almost  equally  untenable. 
The  assertion,  that  we  can  be  conscious  of  an  act  of  knowledge,  without 
being  conscious  of  its  object,  is  virtually  suicidal.  A  mental  operation  is 
only  what  it  is,  by  relation  to  its  object ;  the  object  at  once  determining 
its  existence,  and  specifying  the  character  of  its  existence.  But  if  a 
relation  cannot  be  comprehended  in  one  of  its  terms,  so  we  cannot  be 
conscious  of  an  operation,  without  being  conscious  of  the  object  to  which 
it  exists  only  as  correlative.  For  example,  we  are  conscious  of  a  per- 
ception, says  Reid,  but  are  not  conscious  of  its  object.  Yet  how  can 
we  be  conscious  of  a  perception^  that  is,  how  can  we  know  that  a  per- 
ception exists — that  it  is  a  perception,  and  not  another  mental  state— 
and  that  it  is  the  perception  of  a  rose,  and  of  nothing  but  a  rose ;  unless 
this  consciousness  involve  a  knowledge  (or  consciousness)  of  the  object, 
which  at  once  determines  the  existence  of  the  act —  specifies  its  kind — 
and  distinguishes  its  individuality  ?  Annihilate  the  object,  you  annihilate 
the  operation ;  annihilate  the  consciousness  of  the  object,  you  annihilate 
the  consciousness  of  the  operation.  In  the  greater  number,  indeed,  of  our 
intellectual  energies,  the  two  terms  of  the  relation  of  knowledge  exist 
only  as  identical ;  the  object  admitting  only  of  a  logical  discrimination 
from  the  subject.  I  imagine  a  Hippogryph.  The  Hippogryph  is  at  once 
the  object  of  the  act  and  the  act  itself.  Abstract  the  one,  the  other  has 
no  existence :  deny  me  the  consciousness  of  the  Hippogr3rph,  you  deny 
me  the  consciousness  of  the  imagination ;  I  am  conscious  of  zero ;  I  am 
not  conscious  at  alL 

A  difficulty  may  here  be  started  in  regard  to  two  faculties, —  Memory 
and  Perception. 

Memory  is  defined  by  Reid  "  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past;" 
and  is  thus  distinguished  from  consciousness,  ivhich,  with  all  philosophers, 
he  views  as  "  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  present."  We  may,  therefore, 
be  conscious  of  the  act  of  memory  £u present;  but  of  its  object  as  past^ 
consciousness  is  impossible.  And  certainly,  if  Reid's  definition  of  memory 
be  admitted,  tliis  inference  cannot  be  disallowed.  But  memory  is  not  an 
immediate  knowledge  of  the  past;  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  pastil  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  This  is  manifest,  whether  we  look  from  the  act 
(o  the  object,  or  from  the  object  to  the  act.     To  be  known  immediately. 
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an  object  must  be  know  m  iit^/;  to  be  known  in  itself,  it  must  be  known 
as  actual,  now  existent, /ireMii^  But  the  object  of  memory  'upasi — not 
present,  not  now  existent,  not  actual ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  known  in 
itself  If  known  at  all,  it  must  be  known  in  something  different  from 
itself;  i.  e.  mediaiefy;  and  memory  as  an  <<  immediate  knowledffe  of  the 
pasty"  is  thus  impossible.  Again :  memory  is  an  act  of  knowledge ;  an 
act  exists  only  as  present ;  and  a  present  luiowledge  can  be  immediately 
cognizant  only  of  a  present  object.  But  the  object  known  in  memory 
is  pcut ;  consequently,  either  memory  is  not  an  ocf  of  knowledge  at  all, 
or  the  object  immeoiately  known  is  present ;  and  the  past,  if  known,  is 
known  only  through  the  medium  of  the  preeent :  on  either  alternative 
memory  is  not  *^  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the  past,*"  Thus,  memory, 
like  our  other  faculties,  affords  only  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
present;  and,  like  them,  is  nothing  more  than  consciousness  variously 
modified.* 

In  reg^d  to  perception :  Reid  allows  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
affections  of  the  subject  of  thought,  mind,  or  self,  and  an  immediate 
knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  an  object  really  different  from  self — matter* 
To  the  former  he  gives  the  name  of  consciousness ;  to  the  latter,  that  of 
perception.  Is  consciousness,  as  an  immediate  knowledge,  oiirefy  #116- 
jectivey  not  to  be  discriminated  from  perception,  as  an  immediate  know- 
ledge, reaUy  objective  f  A  logical  difference  we  admit ;  a  psychological 
we  deny. 

Relatives  are  known  only  together :  the  science  of  contraries  is  one. 
Subject  and  object,  mind  and  matter,  are  known  only  in  correlation  and 
contrast — and  in  the  same  common  act:  while  knowledge,  as  at  once  a 
synthesis  and  an  antithesis  o£  both,  may  be  indifferently  defined  an  anti- 
thetic synthesis,  or  a  synthetic  antithesis  of  its  terms.     Every  conception 
of  self  necessarily  involves  a  conception  of  not-self:  every  perception  of 
what  is  different  from  me,  implies  a  recognition  of  the  percipient  subject 
in  contradistinction  from  the  object  perceived.    In  one  act  of  knowledge, 
indeed,  the  object  is  the  prominent  element;  in  another  the  subject;  but 
there  is  none  m  which  either  is  known  out  of  relation  to  the  other.     The 
immediate  knowledge  which  Reid  allows  of  things  different  from  the 
mind,  and  the  immediate  knowledge  of  mind  itself,  cannot  therefore  be 
split  into  two  distinct  acts.    In  perception,  as  in  the  other  faculties,  the 
same  indivisible  consciousness  is  conversant  about  both  terms  of  the  rela- 
tion  of  knowledge.     Distinguish  the  cognition  of  the  subject  from  the 
cognition  of  the  object  of  perception,  and  you  either  annihilate  the  rela- 
tion of  knowledge  itself,  which  exists  only  in  its  terms  being  compre- 
hended together  in  the  unity  of  consciousness ;  or  you  may  postulate  a 
higher  ^ulty,  which  shall  again  reduce  to  one  the  two  cognitions  you 


*  The  only  parallel  we  know  to  this  misconception  of  Reid*s  is  the  opinion  on 
which  Froraonaus  animadverts.  "  In  primis  displicet  nobis plurimorum  recentionim 
philo8ophia,qui  sensuum  interiorum  operadones,  ut  phanta8iationem,memorationero, 
et  reminiscentiam,  circa  imagines  recenter,  aut  olim  spiritibus  vel  cerebro  impressas, 
versari  negant ;  ied  proxhne  area  oMecia  qucB  forii  sunt,  Ut  cum  quis  meminit  se 
vidisse  leporem  currentem,  memona,  inquiunt,  non  intuetur  et  attingit  imaginem 
leporis  in  cerebro  asservatam,  sed  solum  leporem  jpsmn  qui  cursu  trapciebat  cam- 
pum/*  &c,  &c.  (Pkilosophia  Ckrittiana  de  Atiima.  Lovanii,  1649.  L.  iii.  c.  8.  art.  8.) 
Who  the  advocates  of  tnia  opinion  were,  we  are  ignorant ;  but  more  than  suspect 
that,  as  stated^  it  is  only  a  misrepresentation  of  the  Cartesian  doctrine,  then  on 
the  ascendant. 

o  4 
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have  distinguished; — that  is,  you  are  at  last  compelled  to  admit,  in  an 
unphilosophical  complexity,  that  common  consciousness  of  subject  and 
object,  which  you  set  out  with  denying  its  philosophical  simplicity.  Con- 
scuntsness  and  immediaie  knowledge  are  thus  terms  universally  convertible ; 
and  if  there  be  an  immediate  knowledge  of  things  external,  there  is  con- 
sequently the  consciousness  of  em  outer  world.* 

Reid's  erroneous  analysis  of  consciousness  is  tK>t  perhaps  of  so  much 
importance  in  itself,  as  from  causing  confusion  in  its  consequences.  Had 
he  employed  this  term  as  tantamount  to  inmiediate  knowlec^e  in  general, 
whether  of  self  or  not,  and  thus  distinctly  eaipressed  what  he  certainfy 
iauff/Uy  that  mind  and  matter  are  both  equally  known  to  us  as  existent 
and  in  themselves;  Dr.  Brown  could  hardly  have  so  far  misconceived  his 
doctrine,  as  actually  to  lend  him  the  very  opinion  which  his  whole  philo- 
sophy was  intended  to  refute,  viz.  that  an  immediate^  and  consequently 
a  real,  knowledge  of  externtd  things  is  impossible.  But  this  by  anti- 
cipation. 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  error,  —  the  non-distinction  of  representative 
'from  intuitive  knowledge.  The  reduction  of  consciousness  to  a  special 
faculty  involved  this  confusion.  For  had  Reid  perceived  that  all  our 
fiiculties  are  only  consciousness,  and  that  consciousness  as  an  immediate 
knowledge  is  only  of  tlie  present  and  actual,  he  would  also  have  dis- 
covered that  the  pcut  and  possible,  either  could  not  be  known  to  us  all, 
or  could  be  known  only  in  and  through  the  present  and  actual,  i.e.  me- 
diately. But  a  mediate  knowledge  is  necessarily  a  representative  know- 
ledge. For  if  the  present,  or  actual  m  itself,  makes  known  to  us  the  past 
and  possible  through  itself,  this -can  only  be  done  by  a  vicarious  sub- 
stitution or  representation.  And  as  the  knowledge  of  the  past  is  given 
in  memory,  and  that  of  the  possible  in  imagination,  these  two  faculties  are 
powers  of  representative  knowledge.  Memory  is  an  immediate  knowledge 
of  a  present  thought,  involving  an  absolute  belief  that  this  thought  repre- 
sents another  act  of  knowledge  that  has  been.  Imagination  (which  we 
use  in  its  widest  signification,  to  include  conception  and  simple  appre- 


*  How  correctly  Aristotle  reasoned  on  this  subject,  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  passage: — "  When  we  perceive*'  (aia$av6fuBa) — the  Greeks,  perhaps 
fortunately,  had  no  special  term  for  consciousness  /)  —  "  wnen  we  perceive  that  we 
see,  hear,  &c.  it  is  necessary,  that  by  sight  itself  we  perceive  that  we  see,  or  by 
another  sense.  If  by  another  sense,  then  this  also  must  be  a  sense  of  sight,  con- 
versant equally  about  the  object  of  sight,  colour.  Consequently,  there  must  sither 
be  two  senses  of  the  same  object,  or  every  sense  must  be  percipient  of  itself. 
Moreover,  if  the  sense  percipient  of  sight  be  different  from  sight  itself,  it  follows 
either  that  there  is  a  regress  to  infinity,  or  we  must  admit,  at  last,  some  sense  per- 
cipient of  itself;  but  if  so,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  admit  this  in  the  original  sense 
at  once."  {De  Anhna,  L.  iii.  c.  2.  text.  136.)  Here  Aristotle  ought  not  to  be 
supposed  to  mean  that  every  sense  is  an  independent  faculty  of  perception,  and, 
as  such,  conscious  of  itself.  Compare  De  Som.  et  Fig,  c.  2.  and  ProhL  (if  indeed 
his)  sect.  xi.  §  33.  His  older  commentators  —  Alexander,  Themistius,  Simpli- 
cius  —  follow  their  master.  Michael  Ephesius  and  Philoponus  desert  his  doctnne, 
and  attribute  this  self-consciousness  to  a  peculiar  faculty  which  they  call  attention 
(r6  Trpo<TtKTiK6v).  This  is  the  earliest  example  we  know  of  this  false  analysis, 
which,  when  carried  to  its  last  absurdity,  has  given  us  consciousneu,  and  attention^ 
and  reflection,  as  distinct  powers.  Of  the  schoolmen,  tatiia  est  si/ere,  quam 
parum  dicere.  Nemesius,  and  Plutarch,  preserved  by  Philoponus,  accord  this 
reflex  consciousness  to  intellect  as  opposed  to  tense.  Plato  varies  in  his  Thesctetus 
end  Charmides. 
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hension)  is  an  immediate  knowledge  of  an  adual  thought,  which,  as  not 
Belf-contradictory  (u  e,  logically  possible),  involves  the  hypothetical  belief 
that  it  tnay  be  (t.  e.  is  really  possible). 

Nor  is  philosophy  here  at  variance  with  nature.  The  learned  and 
unlearned  agree,  that  in  memory  and  imagination,  nought  of  which  we 
are  conscious  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  self,  and  that  in  these  acts  the 
object  known  is  only  relative  to  a  reality  supposed  to  be.  Nothing  but 
Reid  8  superstitious  horror  of  the  ideal  theory,  could  have  blinded  him  so 
far  as  not  to  see  that  these  faculties  are,  of  necessity,  mediate  and  repre- 
sentative. In  this,  however,  he  not  only  overshot  the  truth,  but  almost 
frustrated  his  whole  philosophy.  For,  he  thus  affords  a  ground — and  the 
only  ground,  though  not  perceived  by  Brown  —  on  which  it  could  be  argued 
that  his  doctrine  of  perception  was  not  intuitive.  For  if  he  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  ideas  not  less  in  memory  and  imagination,  which  must  be 
representative  faculties,  than  in  perception,  which  moff  be  intuitive ;  and 
if  he  predicates  immediate  knowledge  equally  of  all, — it  may  plausibly  be 
contended,  in  favour  of  Brown  s  conclusion,  that  Reid  did  not  really 
intend  to  allow  a  proper  intuitive  perception,  and  that  he  only  abusively 
gave  the  name  of  immediate  knowleclge  to  the  simplest  form  of  the 
representative  theory,  in  contradistinction  to  the  more  complex.  But 
this  also  by  anticipation. 

There  exists,  therefore,  a  distinction  of  knowledge,  as  immediate  or 
intuitive,  and  as  mediate  or  representative.  The  former  is  logically 
simple,  as  only  contemplative :  the  latter  logically  complex ;  as  both 
representative,  and  contemplative  of  the  representation.  In  the  one,  the 
object  is  single,  and  the  word  univocal ;  in  the  other  it  is  double,  and  the 
term  squivocal ;  the  object  known  and  representing,  being  diff*erent  from 
the  object  unknown  and  represented.  The  Knowledge  in  an  intuitive  act,  as 
convertible  with  existence,  is  tusertgry;  and  the  reality  of  its  only  object 
is  given  unconditionally,  as  %,jact:  the  knowledge  m  a  representative 
act,  as  not  convertible  With  existence^  is  proUematical ;  and  the  reality 
of  its,  principal  object  is  given  hypothetically,  as  an  inference.  Repre- 
sentative knowledge  is  purely  stdyective,  for  its  object  known  is  always 
ideal;  intuitive  may  either  be  subjective  or  objective,  for  its  object  may 
either  be  ideal  or  material.  Considered  in  themselves,  an  intuitive  cog- 
nition is  complete,  as  absolute  and  irrespective  of  aught  beyond  the 
compass  of  knowledge:  a  representative  incomplete,  as  relative  to  a 
transcendent  something,  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness.  Consi- 
dered in  relation  to  their  objects,  the  former  is  complete ;  its  object  being 
known  and  real ;  the  latter  incomplete,  its  object  known,  being  unreal 
and  its  real  object  unknown.  Considered  in  relation  to  each  other,  imme- 
diate knowledge  is  complete,  as  all-sufficient  in  itself;  mediate  incomplete, 
as  realised  only  through  the  other.* 


*  This  distinctiOD  of  intuitive  and  representative  knowledge,  overlooked,  or 
rather  abolished,  in  the  theories  of  modem  philosophy,  is  correspondent  to  the 
division  of  knowledge  by  certain  of  the  schoolmen,  into  intuitive  and  abttractwe. 
By  the  latter  term,  they  also  expressed  abstract  knowledge  in  its  present  significa- 
tion. —  "  Cognitio  intuitha,**  say^  the  Doctor  Rcsoiutitsintui,  **  est  ilia  quae  imme- 
diate tendit  ad  rem  sibi  prtetcntem  objective,  tecundum  ejus  actualem  exigtcnHam  : 
sicut  cum  video  colorem  existentem  in  pariete,  vel  rosam,  quam  in  manu  teneo. 
Abttractina,  dicitur  omnis  cognitio,  quae  habetur  de  re  non  tic  realiter  prtetetUe  in 
ratione  objecti  imwteduUe  cogniti."  Now,  when  with  a  knowledge  of  this  distinc- 
tion, of  which  Keid  was  ignorant,  and  rejecting  equally  with  him  not  only  species. 
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So  far  there  is  no  difficulty,  or  ought  to  have  been  none.  Hie  past 
and  possible  can  only  be  known  mediately  by  representation.  But  a 
more  arduous,  at  least  a  more  perplexed,  question  arises,  when  we  ask^ 
— Is  all  knowledge  of  the  present  or  actual  intuitive?  Is  the  knowledge 
of  mind  and  matter  equally  immediate  ? 

In  regard  to  the  immediate  knowledge  of  mind,  there  is  now  at  least 
no  difficulty;  it  is  admitted  not  to  be  representative.  The  problem^ 
therefore,  exclusively  regards  the  intuitive  perception  of  the  qualities 
of  matter. 

(To  obviate  misapprehension,  we  may  here  parenthetically  observe, 
that  all  we  db  intuitively  know  of  self, — all  that  we  may  intuitively  know 
of  not-self,  is  only  relative.  Existence  absolutely  and  in  itself,  is  to  us  as 
zero;  and  while  nothing  is,  so  nothing  is  knoum  to  us,  except  those 
phases  of  being  which  stand  in  analogy  to  our  faculties  of  knowledge. 
These  we  call  qualities.  When  we  say,  therefore,  that  a  thing  is  known 
in  itself,  we  mean  only,  that  it  stands  face  to  face,  in  direct  and  immediate 
relation  to  the  conscious  mind ;  in  other  words,  that,  as  existing,  it  forms 
part  of  the  circle  of  our  knowledge  —  exists,  since  it  is  known,  and  is 
known,  because  it  exfsts.) 

If  we  interrogate  consciousness  concerning  the  point  in  question,  the 
response  is  categorical  and  clear.  When  I  concentrate  my  attention  in 
the  simplest  act  of  perception,  I  return  from  my  observation  with  the 
most  irresistible  conviction  of  two  facts,  or  rather,  two  branches  of  the 
same  fact ; — that  /  am, — and  that  something  different  from  me  exists.  In 
this  act,  I  am  conscious  of  myself  as  the  perceiving  subject,  and  of  an  ex-* 
temal  reality  as  the  object  perceived ;  and  I  am  conscious  of  both  exist-< 
ences  in  the  same  indivisible  moment  of  intuition.  The  knowledge  of 
the  subject  does  not  precede  nor  follow  the  knowledge  of  the  object  ;«-> 
neither  determines,  neither  is  determined  by,  the  other.  The  two  terms 
of  correlation  stand  in  mutual  counterpoise  and  equal  independence ;  they 
are  given  as  connected  in  the  synthesis  of  knowledge,  but  as  contrasted 
in  the  antithesis  of  existence. 

Such  is  the  fact  of  perception  revealed  in  consciousness,  and  as  it  de» 
termines  mankind  iii  general  in  their  equal  assurance  of  the  reality  of  an 
external  world,  as  of  the  existence  of  their  own  minds.  Consciousness 
declares  our  knowledge  of  material  qualities  to  be  intuitive.  Nor  is  the  fact^ 
as  given,  denied  even  by  those  who  disallow  its  truth.  So  clear  is  the 
deliverance,  that  even  the  philosophers  who  reject  an  intuitive  perception, 
find  it  impossible  not  to  admit,  that  their  doctrine  stands  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  voice  of  consciousness  and  the  natural  conviction  of  mankind. 
( V,  infra,  p.  201.  note.) 

According  as  the  truth  of  the  fact  of  consciousness  in  perception  is 
entirely  accepted,  accepted  in  part,  or  wholly  rejected,  six  possible  and 
actual  systems  of  philosophy  result. 

1.  If  the  veracity  of  consciousness  be  unconditionally  admitted,  —  if 
the  intuitive  knowledge  of  mind  and  matter,  and  the  consequent  reality 
of  their  antithesis,  be  taken  as  truths,  to  be  explained  if  possible,  but  in 
themselves  are  held  as  paramount  to  all  doubt,  the  doctrine  is  established 
which  we  would  call  the  scheme  o£  Natural  Realism  or  Natural  Dualism. 


but  a  representative  perception,  we  say  that  many  of  the  schoolmen  have,  in  this 
respect,  left  behind  tnem  all  modem  philosophers ;  we  assert  a  paradox,  but  one 
which  we  are  easily  able  to  prove.  Leibnitz  spoke  truly ,when  he  said  — » "  aurum 
latere  in  ttercore  %Uo  tchoUuttco  barbariei,** 


v. 
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2.  If  the  veracity  of  consciousness  be  allowed  to  the  equipoise  of  the 
object  and  subject  in  the  act,  but  rejected  as  to  the  reality  of  their  anti** 
thesis,  the  system  of  Abiol^Ue  Identity  emerges,  which  reduces  both  mind 
and  matter  to  phenomenal  modifiisntions  of  the  same  common  substance. 

3.  and  4>.  If  the  testimony  of  consciousness  be  refused  to  the  co-origin- 
ality and  reciprocal  independence  of  the  subject  and  object,  two  schemes 
are  determined,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  terms  is  placed 
as  the  original  and  genetic.  Is  the  object  educed  from  the  subject. 
Idealism;  is  the  subject  educed  from  the  object,  Materialism^  is  the  result. 
5.  Again,  is  the  consciousness  itself  recognised  only  as  a  phenomenon, 
and  the  substantial  reality  o£  both  subject  and  object  denied,  the  issue  is 
Nihilism, 

6.  These  systems  are  all  conclusions  from  an  original  interpretation  of 
the  fact  of  consciousness  in  perception,  carried  intrepidly  forth  to  its 
legitimate  issue.  But  there  is  one  scheme,  which,  violating  the  integrity 
of  this  fact,  and,  with  the  idealist,  regarding  the  object  of  consciousness 
in  perception  as  only  a  modification  of  the  percipient  subject,  endeavours^ 
however,  to  stop  short  of  the  negation  of  an  external  world,  the  reality  of 
which,  and  the  Knowledge  of  whose  reab'ty,  it  seeks,  by  various  hvpotlieses, 
to  establish  and  explain.  This  scheme,  which  we  would  term  Hypoiketicai 
Realism^  or  Hypoiketicai  Dualism^  although  the  most  inconsequent  of  all 
systems,  has  been  embraced,  under*  various  forms,  by  the  immense  nuu 
^  ^  jority  of  philosophers. 

Of  these  systems,  Dr.  Brown  adheres  to  the  last.  He  holds  that  the 
mind  is  conscious  or  immediately  cognizant  of  nothing  beyond  its  subject' 
ive  statu;  but  he  assumes  the  existence  of  an  external  world  beyond  the 
sphere  of  consciousness,  exclusively  on  the  ground  of  our  irresistible  be* 
lief  in  its  unknown  reality.  Independent  of  this  belief,  there  is  no  reason* 
ing  on  which  the  existence  of  matter  can  be  vindicated ;  the  logic  of  the 
idealist  he  admits  to  be  unassailable. 

But  Brown  not  only  embraces  the  scheme  of  hypothetical  realism  him* 
self,  he  never  suspects  that  Reid  entertained  any  other  doctrine.  Brown's 
transmutation  of  Reid  from  a  natural  to  a  hypothetical  realist,  as  a  mis* 
conception  of  the  grand  and  distinctive  tenet  of  a  school,  by  one  even  of 
its  disciples,  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  whole  history  oi  philosophy :  and 
this  portentous  error  is  prolific ;  chimasra  chinuercun  parit.  Were  the 
evidence  of  the  mistake  less  unambiguous,  we  should  be  disposed  ratlier 
to  question  our  own  perspicacity,  than  to  tax  so  subtle  an  intellect  with 
so  gross  a  blunder. 

Before  establishing  against  his  antagonist  the  true  opinion  of  Reid,  it 
will  be  proper  first  to  generalise  the  possible  forms,  under  which  the  hy- 
pothesis of^a  representative  perception  can  be  realised;  as  a  confusion  of 
some  of  these  as  actually  held,  on  the  part  both  of  Reid  and  Brown,  has 
tended  to  introduce  no  small  confusion  mto  the  discussion. 

The  hjrpothetical  realist  contends,  that  he  is  wholly  ignorant  of  things 
in  themselves^  and  that  these  are  known  to  him  only  through  a  vicarious 
phenomenon,  of  which  he  is  conscious  in  perception. 

— **  Rerumque  igoarus,  imagine  gaudet." 

Now  this  vicarious  phenomenon,  or  immediate  object,  must  either  be  nu« 
merically  different  from  the  percipient  intellect,  or  a  modification  of  that 
intellect  itself.  If  the  latter,  it  must,  again,  either  be  a  modification  of 
the  thinking  substance,  with  a  transcendent  existence  beyond  the  act  of 
thought,  cr  a  modification  identical  with  the  act  of  perception  itself. 
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All  possible  forms  of  the  representative  hypothesis  are  thus  reduced  to 
three,  and  these  have  all  been  actually  maintained. 
1  •   The  r^ftresentative  object  not  a  modification  of  mind* 

2.  The  representative  object  a  modification  of  mind,  dependentfor  its  knoto^ 
ledge,  but  not  for  its  existence,  on  the  act  of  oonsciousness. 

3.  The  representative  object  a  modification  of  mind,  non-existent  out  of 
consciousness —  the  idea  and  its  perception  only  different  relations  of  an  act 
(state)  really  identiccU.' 

In  the  first,  the  various  opinions  touching  the  nature  and  origin  of  the 
representative  object  —  whether  material,  immaterial,  or  between  both — 
whether  physical  or  hyperphysical  —  whether  propagated  from  the  ex- 
ternal object  or  generated  in  the  medium  —  whether  fabricated  by  the 
intelligent  soul  or  in  the  animal  life  —  whether  Infused  by  God  or  angels, 
or  identical  with  Uie  divine  substance,  —  afford,  in  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy, so  many  subordinate  modifications  of  this  form  of  the  hypothesis. 
In  the  two  latter,  the  subaltern  theories  have  been  determined  by  the 
difficulty  to  connect  the  representation  with  the  reality,  in  a  relation  of 
causal  dependence ;  and  while  some  philosophers  have  left  it  altogether 
unexplained,  the  others  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  the  hyperphy- 
sical theories  of  divine  assistance  and  a  pre-established  harmony.  Onder 
the  second,  opinions  have  varied,  whether  the  representative  object  be 
innate  or  factitious. 

The  third  of  these  forms  of  representation  Reid  does  not  seem  to  have 
understood.  The  illusion  which  made  him  view,  in  his  doctrine,  memory 
and  imagination  as  powers  of  immediate  knowledge,  though  only  repre- 
sentative faculties  under  the  third  form,  has,  in  the  history  of  opinions 
regarding  perception,  puzzled  him,  as  we  shall  see  in  his  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  of  Amauld.  He  was  not  aware  that  there  was  a  theory,  neither 
identical  with  his  intuitive  perception,  nor  with  the  first  and  second 
forms  of  the  representative  hypothesis;  with  both  of  which  he  was  suffi- 
ciently acquainted.  Dr.  Brown,  on  the  contrary,  who  adopts  the  third 
and  simplest  modification  of  the  hypothesis,  appears  ignorant  of  its  dis- 
crimination from  the  second,  and  accordingly  views  the  philosophers  who 
held  this  latter  form  as  not  distinguished  in  opinion  from  himself.  Of 
the  doctrine  of  intuition  he  does  seem  almost  to  have  conceived  the 
possibility. 

These  being  premised,  we  proceed  te  consider  the  greatest  of  all 
Brown's  errors,  in  itself  and  in  its  consequences,  —  his  misconception  of 
the  cardinal  position  of  Reid's  philosophy,  in  supposing  that  philosopher, 
ais  a  hypothetical  realist,  to  hold  with  himself  the  third  form'  of  the  repre- 
sentative hjrpothesis,  and  not  as*  a  natural  realist,  the  doctrine  oi'  an 
intuitive  perception.  We  are  compelled  to  be  brief;  and  to  complete  the 
evidence  of  the  following  proof  (if  more  indeed  be  required),  we  must 
beg  our  readers,  interested  in  the  question,  to  look  up  the  passages,  to 
which  we  are  able  only  to  refer. 

In  the^r*^  place,  knowled^  and  existence  are  then  only  convertible 
when  the  reality  is  known  in  itself;  for  then  only  can  we  say,  that  it  is 
known  because  it  exists,  and  exists  since  it  is  known.  And  this  consti- 
tutes an  immediate  or  intuitive  cognition  rigorously  so  called.  Nor  did 
^eid  contemplate  any  other.  "  It  seems  admitted, '  he  says,  "  as  a  first 
principle,  by  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  that  what  is  really  perceived 
must  exist,  and  that  to  perceive  what  does  not  exist  is  impossible.  So  far 
tlie  unlearned  man  and  the  philosopher  agree.*' — Essays  on  the  Intellec- 
tual Powers,  p.  142. 
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In  the  second  place,  philosopherB  agree,  that  the  ideoy  or  representative 
object  in  their  theory,  is  in  the  strictest  sense  immediately  perceived. 
And  so  Reid  understands  them.  '*  I  perceive  not,*'  says  the  Cartesian, 
<<  the  external  object  itself;"  (so  lar  he  agrees  with  the  Peripatetic,  and 
differs  from  the  unlearned  man  ;)  *'  but  I  perceive  an  image,  or  form,  or 
idea,  in  my  own  mind,  or  in  my  brain.  /  am  certain  of  the  existence  of  the 
idea  ;  because  I  immediately  perceive  iL**     (L.  c.) 

In  the  third  place,  philosophers  concur  in  acknowledging  that  man- 
kind at  large  believe,  that  the  external  reality  itself  constitutes  the  tmme- 
diate  and  only  chject  of  perception.     So  also  Reid.     "  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple,  the  unlearned  man  says,  I  perceive  the  external  object^  and  I  perceive 
it  to  exist,**     (L.  c)  —  **  The  vulgar  undoubtedly  believe,  that  it  is  the 
external  object  which  we  immediately  perceive^  and  not  a  representative 
image  of  it  only.     It  is  for  this  reason^  that  they  look  upon  it  as  P^^f^ 
lunacy  to  call  in  question  the  existence  {^external ohfectsJ*    (L.  c) -^ '*  The 
vulgar  are  firmly  persuaded,  that  the  very  identical  objects  which  they  per* 
ceive  continue  to  exist  when  they  do  not  perceive  them ;  and  are  no  lets 
firmly  persuaded,  that  when  ten  men  look  at  the  sun  or  the  moon  they 
all  see  the  same  individual  object,"    /P.  166.)  —  Speaking  of  Berkeley, 
'<  The  vulgar  opinion  he  reduces  to  this,  that  the  very  things  which  we 
perceive  by  our  senses  do  really  exist.     This  he  yrants,*'    (P.  165.)  —  "  It 
is  therefore  acknowledged  by  this  philosopher'*  (Hume)  **  to  be  a  natural 
instinct  or  prepossession,  an  universal  and  primary  opinion  of  all  men, 
that  the  objects  which  we  immediately  perceive^  by  our  senses,  are  not 
images  in  our  minds,  but  external  objects,  and  that  their  existence  is  inde- 
pendent of  us  and  our  perception." — P.  201.     See  also  pp.  143.  198, 199, 
200.206. 

In  these  circumstances,  if  Reid  either,  I.  —  maintains,  that  his  imme- 
diate perception  of  external  things  is  convertible  with  their  reality ;  or,  2. 
— asserts  that,  in  his  doctrine  of  perception,  the  external  reality  standf, 
to  the  percipient  mind,  face  to  face,  in  the  same  immediacy  of  relation 
which  Uie  idea  holds  in  the  representative  theory  of  the  philosophers ;  or, 
3.  —  declares  the  identity  of  his  own  opinion  with  the  vulgar  belief,  as 
thus  expounded  by  himself  and  the  philosophers  ;  —  he  could  not  more 
emphatically  proclaim  himself  a  natural  realist,  or  more  clearly  illustrate 
his  doctrine  of  perception,  to  be  a  doctrine  of  intuition.  And  he  does  ali 
three. 

The  first  and  second,  —  *'  We  have  before  examined  the  reasons  given 
by  philosophers  to  prove  that  ideas,  and  not  external  objects,  are  the  im- 
mediate objects  of  perception.     We  shall  only  here  observe,  that  ip 

EXTERNAL    OBJECTS    BE    PERCEIVED    IMMEDIATELY,"    (and    he    had   jUSt 

before  asserted  for  the  hundredth  time  that  they  were  so  perceived,) 

<'  WE  HAVE  THE  SAME  REASON  TO  BELIEVE  THEIR  EXISTENCE,  AS  PHI- 
LOSOPHERS HAVE  TO  BELIEVE  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  IDEAS,  WHILE  THBT 
HOLD  THEM  TO  BE  THE  IMMEDIATE  OBJECTS  OF  PERCEPTION." — P.  589. 

See  also  pp.  118.  138. 

The  third, —  Speaking  of  the  perception  of  the  external  world  —  "  We 
have  here  a  remarkable  conflict  between  two  contradictory  opinions, 
wherein  all  mankind  are  engaged.  On  the  one  side  stand  all  the  vulgar, 
who  are  unpractised  in  philosophical  researches,  and  guided  by  the  un- 
corruptcd  primary  instincts  of  nature.  On  the  other  side,  stand  all  the 
philosophers,  ancient  and  modem;  every  man,  without  exception,  who  re- 
flects.    In  this  division,  to  my  great  humiliation,  I  find  myself 

CLASSED  WITH  THE  VULGAR."  —  P.  207. 
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Various  other  proofs  of  the  same  conclusion  could  be  adduced  ;  these 
for  brevity  we  omit.  Brown's  interpretation  of  the  fundamental  tenet  of 
Reid*8  philosophy  is,  therefore,  not  a  simple  misconception,  but  an  abso- 
lute reversal  of  its  real  and  even  unambiguous  import. 

But  the  ground  on  which  Brown  vindicates  his  interpretation  is  not 
unworthy  of  the  interpretation  itself.  The  possibility  of  an  intuition  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  self,  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  contemplated ;  but, 
on  one  occasion,  Reid's  language  seems,  for  a  moment,  to  have  actually 
suggested  to  him  the  question  —  Might  that  philosopher  not  possibly 
regard  the  material  object,  as  identical  with  the  object  of  consciousness 
in  perception  ?  —  On  what  ground  does  he  reject  the  affirmative  as  ab- 
surd ?  His  reasoning  is  to  this  e£Pect :  To  (Msert  an  intuitive  perception 
of  matter^  u  to  assert  an  identity  of  matter  and  mind  (for  an  immediaeyt 
of  knowledge  is  convertible  with  a  unity  of  existence).  But  Reid  urns  a 
sturdy  dualist :  therefore  he  could  not  maintain  an  immediate  perception  of 
ike  qualities  of  matter,  (Lect,X3cv.ip^.  159,  160.)  In  this  syllogism,  the 
major  is  a  mere  petitio  principii,  which  Brown  has  not  attempted  to  prove ; 
and  which,  as  tried  by  the  standard  of  all  philosophical  truth,  is  not  only 
^se,  but  even  the  converse  of  the  truth  ;  while,  admitting  its  accuracy, 
it  cannot  be  so  connected  with  the  minor  as  to  legitimate  the  conclusion. 

If  we  appeal  to  consciousness,  consciousness  gives,  even  in  the  last 
analyds  —  in  the  unity  of  knowledge,  a  quality  of  existence;  and  peremp- 
torily falsifies  Brown's  assumption,  that  not-selfas  knoum  is  ielentical  with 
self  as  knowing,  Reid,  therefore,  as  a  dualist,  and  on  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  consciousness,  might  safely  maintain  the  immediacy  of  percep* 
tion  ;  —  nay,  as  a  dualist  Reid  cotdd  not,  consistently,  have  adopted  the 
opinion  which  Brown  argues,  that,  as  a  dualist,  he  must  be  regarded  to 
have  held.  Mind  and  matter  exist  to  us  only  in  their  qualities ;  and 
these  qualities  exist  to  us  only  as  they  are  known  by  us  -^  t.  #.  as  pheno- 
mena. It  is  thus  only  from  knowledge  that  we  can  infer  existence,  and 
only  from  the  supposed  repugnance  or  compatibility  of  phenomena,  within 
our  experience,  are  we  able  to  ascend  to  the  transcendent  difference 
or  identity  of  substances.  Now,  on  the  hypothesis  that  all  we  immedi- 
ately know  is  only  a  state,  or  modification,  or  quality,  or  phenomenon,  of 
the  cognitive  subject  itself,  —  how  can  we  contend  that  the  phenomena 
of  mind  and  matter,  known  only  as  modifications  of  the  same,  must  be  the 
modifications  of  different  substances;  —  nay,  that  only  on  this  hypothesis 
of  their  substantial  unity  in  knowledge,  can  their  substantial  duality  in 
existence  be  maintained  ?     But  of  this  again. 

Brown's  assumption  has  no  better  foundation  than  the  exaggeration  of 
a  crotchet  of  philosophers ;  which,  though  contrary  to  the  evidence  of 
consciousness,  and  consequently  not  only  without  but  against  all  evidence, 
has  yet  exerted  a  more  extensive  and  important  influence  than  any 
principle  in  the  whole  history  of  philosophy.  This  subject  deserves  a 
volume ;  we  can  only  afford  it  a  few  sentences.  —  Some  philosophers  (as 
Anaxagoras,  Heraclitus,  Alcmaeon)  maintained  that  knowledge  implied 
a  contrariety  of  subject  and  object.  But  since  the  time  of  Empedocles, 
no  opinion  has  been  more  universally  admitted,  than  that  the  relation  of 
knowledge  inferred  the  analogy  of  existence.  This  analogy  may  be  sup- 
posed in  two  potences.  What  knows  and  what  is  known,  are  either, 
1 .  similar,  or  2.  the  same  ;  and  if  the  general  principle  be  true,  the  latter 
is  the  more  philosophical.  This  principle  immediately  determined  the 
whole  doctrine  of  a  representative  perception :  its  lower  potence  is  seen 
in  the  intentional  species  of  the  schools  ;  it  is  higher  in  the  gnostic  reasons 
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of  the  PlatonifttSy  in  the  pre-eaeMng  tpecUs  of  Avicenna  and  the  Arabians^ 
in  the  ideas  of  Dei  Cartes  and  L^eibnltz,  and  in  the  external  states  of 
Dr.  Brown.  It  immediately  determined  the  hierarchical  gradation  of 
faculties  or  souls  of  the  Aristotelians,  —  the  vehicular  media  of  the  Pla- 
tonistSy  —  the  theories  of  a  common  intellect  of  Alexander,  Themestius, 
Averroes,  Cajetanus,  and  Zabarella,  —  the  vision  in  the  deity  of  Malle- 
branche, —  and  the  Cartesian  and  Leibnitzian  doctrines  of  assistance  tod 
predetermined  harmony.  To  no  other  origin  is  to  be  ascribed  the  refusal 
of  the  fact  of  consciousness  in  its  primitive  duality ;  and  the  unitarian 
systems  of  identity,  materialism,  idealism,  are  the  result.  But,  however 
universal  and  omnipotent  this  principle  may  have  been,  Reid  was  at  once 
too  ignorant  of  opinions  to  be  much  in  danger  from  authority,  and  too 
independent  a  thinker  to  accept  so  baseless  a  fancy  as  a  fact.  **  Mr.Nor- 
ris,"  says  he,  "  is  the  only  author  I  have  met  with  who  professedly  puts 
the  question,  Whether  material  things  can  be  perceived  by  us  immedi- 
ately f  He  has  o£Pered  four  arguments  to  show  that  they  cannot.  Firsts 
Material  objects  are  without  the  mind,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no 
union  between  the  object  and  the  percipient*  Answer — This  argument  ia 
lame,  until  it  is  shown  to  be  necessary,  that  in  perception  there  should 
be  an  union  between  the  object  and  the  percipient.  Second,  Materiai 
cbjects  are  disprcportioned  to  the  mind,  and  removed  Jrom  it  by  the  whole 
diameter  of  Being. — This  argument  I  cannot  answer,  because  /  do  noi 
understand  iL"*  —  Essays,  p.  202. 

The  principle,  Uiat  the  relation  of  knowledge  implies  an  analogy  of 
existence,  admitted  without  examination  in  almost  every  school,  but 
which  Reid,  with  an  ignorance  wiser  than  knowledge,  confesses  he  does 
not  understand,  is  nothing  more  than  an  irrational  attempt  to  explain, 
what  is,  in  itself,  inexplicable.  How  the  similar  or  the  same  is  conscious 
of  itself,  is  not  a  whit  less  inconceivable,  than  how  one  contrary  is  imme- 
diately percipient  of  another.  It  at  best  only  removes  our  acimitted  ig- 
norance by  one  step  back ;  and  then,  in  place  of  our  knowledge  simply 
originating  from  the  inconynthensible,  it  ostentatiously  departs  from  the 
tdfsurd. 

The  slightest  criticism  is  sufficient  to  manifest  the  fiitili^  of  that 
hypothesis  of  representation,  which  Brown  would  substitute  for  Reid's 
intuitive  perception  ;  —  although  this  hypothesis,  under  various  modifica- 
tions, be  almost  coextensive  with  the  history  of  philosophy.  In  £ict,  it 
fulfils  none  of  the  conditions  of  a  legitimate  hypothesis. 

In  the>^#^  place,  it  is  unnecescary.  It  cannot  show,  that  the  fact  of  an 
intuitive  perception,  as  given  in  consciousness,  ought  not  to  be  accepted ; 
it  is  unable  therefore  to  vindicate  its  own  necessity,  in  order  to  explain 
the  possibility  of  our  knowledge  of  external  things.  That  we  cannot 
illustrate  how  the  mind  is  capable  of  knowing  something  di£Perent  from 
self,  is  no  reason  to  doubt  thai  it  is  so  capable.  Every  how  (hiri)  rests 
ultimately  on  a  thai  (in) ;  every  demonstration  is  deduced  from  some- 
thing given  and  indemonstrable;  all  that  is  comprehensible,  hangs  from 
some  revealed  foci  which  we  must  believe  as  aduali  but  cannot  construe  to  the 
reflective  inteUed  in  ite  possibility*  In  consciousness,  as  the  original  spon- 
taneity of  reason  (mC^,  locus  principiorum),  are  revealed  the  primordial 
facts  of  our  intelligent  nature.  Consciousness  is  the  fountain  of  all  com- 
prehensibility  and  illustration  ;  but,  cu  such,  cannot  be  itself  illustrated  or 
comprehended.  To  ask  how  any  fact  of  consciousness  is  possible,  is  to 
ask  now  consciousness  itself  is  possible  ;  and  to  ask  how  consciousness  is 
possible^  it  to  ask  how  a  being  mtelligent  like  man  is  possible.    Could  we 
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answer  this,  the  Serpent  had  not  tempted  Eve  by  an  h3rperbole:  ''we  should 
be  as  Gods."  But  as  we  did  not  create  ourselves,  and  are  not  even  in  the 
secret  of  our  creation,  we  must  take  our  existence,  our  knowledge,  upon 
trust:  and  that  philosophy  is  the  only  true,  because  in  it  alone  can  truth 
be  realised,  which  does  not  revolt  against  the  authority  of  our  natural 
beliefs, 

"  The  voice  of  Nature  is  the  voice  of  God." 

To  ask,  therefore,  a  reason  for  the  possibility  of  our  intuition  of  external 
things,  above  thq  fact  of  its  reality,  as  given  in  our  perceptive  conscious- 
ness, betrays,  as  Aristotle  has  truly  said,  an  imbecility  of  the  reasoning 

principle  itself:  toj/toi>  '^•htuv  Xoyw,  St^ima^  t^v  atcrdtjo-iv,  itfpu^la  ri^l^i  hawota^. 

The  natural  realist,  who  accepts  this  intuition,  cannot  explain  it,  because, 
as  ultimate,  it  is  a  fact  inexplicable  — 

^  He  knows  whafs  what,  and  that's  as  high 
As  metaphysic  wit  can  fly.*' 

But  the  h3rpothetical  realist,  who  rejects  a  consciousness  of  aught  beyond 
the  mind,  cannot  require  of  him  an  explanation  of  how  such  a  conscious- 
ness i^  possible,  until  he  himself  shall  have  explained  what  is  even  less 
conceivable,  the  possibility  of  representing  (i.e.  of  hnowing)  the  unknoum. 
Till  then,  each  founds  on  the  incomprehensible;  but  the  former  admits 
the  veracity,  the  latter  the  falsehood  of  tliat  principle,  which  can  alone 
confer  on  this  incomprehensible  foundation  the  character  of  truth.  The 
natuiral  realist,  whose  watchword  is  —  The  fact  of  consciousness,  the  whole 
facts  and  nothing  but  the  facts,  has  therefore  nought  to  fear  from  his  an- 
tagonist, so  lopg  as  consciousness  cannot  be  explained  or  redargued 
from  without.  \f  his  system  is  to  fall,  it  falls  only  with  philosophy;  for 
it  can  only  be  disproved,  by  proving  the  mendacity  of  consciousness, 

"  Qus^  nisi  sit  veri,  ratio  quoque  falsa  fit  omnis.** 

This  leads  us  to  the  second  violation  of  the  laws  of  a  legitimate  hypo- 
thesis;— the  doctrine  of  a  representative  perception  annihilates  itself,  in 
subverting  the  universal  edifices  of  knowledge.  Belying  the  testimony  of 
consciousness  to  our  immediate  perception  of  an  outer  world,  it  belies 
the  veracity  of  consciousness  altogether.  But  the  truth  of  consciousness 
is  the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  all  knowledge.  The  first  act  of  hypo~ 
thetical  realism  is  thus  an  act  of  suicide ;  philosophy,  thereafter,  is  only 
an  enchanted  corpse,  which  awaits  but  the  exorcism  of  the  sceptic  to 
relapse  into  its  nothingness.  But  of  this  we  shall  hhve  occasion  to  treat 
at  large,  in  exposing  Brown's  misprision  of  the  argument  from  common 
sense. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  the  condition  of  a  legitimate  hypothesis  that 
the  fact  or  facts,  for  which  it  is  excogitated  to  account,  be  not  themselves 
hypothetical.  But  so  far  is  the  principal  fact  which  the  hypothesis  of  a 
representative  perception  is  proposed  to  explain,  from  being  certain  ;  its 
reality  is  even  rendered  problematical  by  the  proposed  explanation  itself. 
The  racts,  about  which  this  hypothesis  is  conversant,  are  two; — the  fact 
of  the  mental  modification,  and  the  fact  of  the  material  reality.  The  pro- 
blem to  be  solved  is  their  connection ;  and  the  hypothesis  of  represent- 
ation  is  advanced,  as  the  ratio  of  their  correlation,  m  supposing  that  the 
former  as  known  is  vicarious  of  the  latter  as  existing.  There  is,  however, 
here  a  see-saw  between  the  hypothesis  and  the  fact :  the  fact  is  assumed 
as  an  hypothesis  ;  the  hypothesis  explained  as  a  fact ;  each  is  established, 
each  is  expounded,  by  the  other.     To  account  for  the  possibility  of  an 
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unknown  external  world,  the  h3rpothesi8  of  representation  is  devised ;  and 
to  account  for  the  possibility  of  representation,  we  imagine  the  hypo- 
thesis of  an  external  world.  Nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  to  demon- 
strate,  that  on  tliis  hypothesis,  the  fact  of  the  external  reality  is  not  only 
petitory  but  improbable,  /fhis,  however,  we  are  relieved  from  doing,  by 
Dr.  Brown's  own  admission,  that  **  the  sceptical  argument  for  the  rum- 
existence  of  an  external  tooridy  as  a  mere  play  of  reasoning ^  admits  of  no 
reply;''  and  we  shall  afterwards  prove  that  the  only  ground  on  which  he 
attempts  to  vindicate  this  existence — the  ground  of  our  natural  belief  iu 
its  reality — is  one,  that  is  not  competent  to  the  hypothetical  realist. 
We  shall  see,  that  if  this  belief  be  true,  the  hypothesis  itself  is  superseded ; 
—  if  false,  that  there  is  no  fact  for  the  hypothesis  to  explain. 

In  the  fourth  place,  a  legitimate  hypothesis  must  account  for  the 
phacnomenon,  about  which  it  is  conversant,  adequately  and  without  vio- 
lence, in  all  its  dependencies,  relations,  and  peculiarities.  But  the  hypo* 
thesis  in  question  only  accomplishes  its  end,  —  nay,  only  vindicates  its 
utility,  by  a  mutilation,  or,  more  properly,  by  the  destruction  and  re* 
creation,  of  the  very  phenomenon,  for  the  reality  of  which  it  should 
account.  The  entire,  phsenomenon  to  be  explained  by  the  supposition  of 
a  representative  perception,  is  the  fact,  given  in  consciousness,  of  the 
immediate  knowledge  or  intuition  of  an  existence  different  from  self  This 
simple  phaenomenon  it  hews  down  into  two  fragments ;  —  into  the  existence 
and  the  intuition.  The  existence  of  external  things,  which  is  given  only 
through  their  intuition,  it  admits;  the  intuition  itself,  though  the  ratw 
cognoscendi,  and  to  us  therefore  the  ratio  essendi  of  their  reality,  it  rejects. 
But  to  annihilate  what  is  prior  and  constitutive  in  the  phacnomenon,  is,  in 
truth,  to  annihilate  the  phsenomenon  altogether.  The  existence  of  aii 
external  world,  which  the  h3rpothesis  proposes  to  explain,  is  no  longer 
even  a  truncated  fact  of  consciousness ;  tor  the  existence  given  in  conscious^ 
ness,  necessarily  fell  with  the  intuition  on  which  it  reposed.  A  repre- 
sentative perception  is,  therefore,  an  hypothetical  explanation  of  a  «tip- 
posititious  fact :  it  creates  the  nature  it  interprets.  And  in  this  respect, 
of  all  the  varieties  of  the  representative  hypothesis,  the  third,  or  that 
which  views  in  the  object  known  a  modification  of  thought  itself,  most 
violently  outrages  the  jphsnomenon  of  consciousness  it  would  explain. 
And  this  is  Brown's.  The  ^st  saves  the  phsenomenon  of  consciousness 
in  so  far  as  it  preserves  always  the  numerical,  if  not  always  the  substan- 
tial, difference  between  the  object  perceived  and  the  percipient  mind. 
The  second  does  not  violate  at  least  the  antithesis  of  the  object  perceived 
and  the  percipient  act  But  in  the  simplest  form  of  representation,  not 
only  is  the  object  known,  denied  to  be  itself  the  reality  existing,  as  con- 
sciousness attests  ; — this  object  revealed  as  not-self,  is  identified  with  the 
mental  ^o; — nay,  even,  though  given  as  permanent,  with  the  transient 
energy  of  thought  itself. 

In  the  ,/i/J/i  place,  the  fact,  which  a  legitimate  hypothesis  is  devised  to 
explain,  must  he  within  Vie  sphere  of  eorperience.  The  fact,  however,  for 
which  that  of  a  representative  perception  accounts  (the '  existence  of 
external  things),  transcends  ex  hypothesi  all  experience, —  is  the  object 
of  no  knowledge,  is  a  bare  ens  rationis — a  mere  hyperphysical  chimaera. 

In  the  sixth  and  last  place,  an  hypothesis  itself  is  probable  in  proportion 
as  it  worhs  simply  and  naturcUly;  that  is,  in  proportion  as  it  is  dependent 
pn  no  subsidiary  hypothesis  —  as  it  involves  nothing  petitory,  occult,  super- 
natural^ as  an  element  of  its  explanation.  In  this  respect,  the  doctrine  of 
a  representative  perception  is  not  less  vicious  than  in  others :  to  expU 
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at  rII,  it  must  not  only  postulate  subsidiary  hypotheses,  but  subsidiary 
miratle^.  The  doctrine  in  question  attempts  to  explain  tbe  knotnledge 
of  an  unknown  world,  by  the  ratio  oFa  representative  perception  :  but  it  is 
impossible  by  any  conceivable  relation,  to  apply  the  ratio  to  the  facts. — 
The  mental  modification,  of  which,  on  the  doctrine  of  representation,  we 
are  exclusively  conscious  in  perception,  cither  represenU  (i.  e,  affords  a 
mediate  knowledge  of)  the  reality*  of  an  external  world,  or  it  does  not. 
The  latter  alternative  is  an  affirmution  of  idealism ;  we  have  therefore  nt 
present  only  to  consider  the  former.  Now,  the  mind  either  knowt  the 
reality  of  what  it  represents,  or  it  does  not.  On  the  former  alternative, 
the  hypothesis  under  discussion  would  annihilate  itself,  in  annihilating 
the  ground  of  its  utility.  For  as  the  end  of  representation  is  knowledge ; 
and  as  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception  is  only  required  on 
the  supposed  impossibility  of  that  intuitive  knowledge  of  external  things 
which  consciousness  affirms; — if  the  mind  be  admitted  to  be  cc^nisant 
of  the  outer  reality  itseiti  previous  to  representation,  the  end  towards 
which  the  hypothesis  was  devised  as  a  jnean,  has  been  already  accom- 
plished;  and  the  possibility  of  an  intuitive  perception,  as  given  in  con- 
sciousness, is  allowed.  Nor  is  the  hypothesis  thus  only  absurd,  as  super- 
fluous. The  mind  would  be  supposed  to  know  before  it  knew;  and  like 
the  crazy  Pentheus  to  see  itt  objecU  double — 

"  (Et  soleiD  gemlaitm  et  duplices  se  ostetidere  Tliebas) : " 
—  or,  tlie  identity  of  mind  and  self — of  comciotunea  and  knowledge,  is 
abolished ;  and  my  inlellect  knows,  what  /  am  not  conscious  of  it  knowing. 
The  other  alternative  remains  — that  the  mind  is  biindli/  determined  to 
represftU,  and  truly  to  represent,  the  reality  it  does  not  know.  And  here 
the  mind  either  blindly  determines  itself,  or  is  blindly  detenained  by  an 
extrinsic  and  iutelligent  cause.  The  former  lemma  is  the  more  phllo- 
Bophical,  in  so  tar  as  it  assumes  nothing  liyperphysical ;  but  it  is  otherwise 
utterly  irrational,  inasmuch  a^  it  would  explain  an  effect,  by  a  cause 
wholly  inadequate  to  its  production.  On  this  alternative,  knowledge  is 
supposed  to  be  the  effect  of  ignorance, — intelligence  of  stupidity, — life 
of  death.  We  are  necessarily  ignorant,  indeed,  of  the  mode  in  which 
causation  operates;  but  we  know  at  lenst,  that  no  effect  arises  without  a 
cause — and  a  cause  proportionate  to  its  existence.  The  absurdity  of 
this  supposition  has  accordingly  constrained  the  profoundest  hypothetic^ 
realists,  notwithstanding  their  rational  abhorrence  of  a  Bupernatural 
assumption,  to  embrace  the  second  alternative.  To  say  nothing  of  less 
illustrious  schemes,  the  systems  of  Divine  assistance,  of  a  Pre-established 
Harmony,  and  of  the  Vision  of  all  things  in  the  Deity,  are  only  so  many 
subsidiary  hypotheses, — so  many  attempts  to  bridge,  by  supernatural 
machinery,  the  chasm  between  the  representatioR  and  the  reality,  which 
all  human  ingenuity  had  found,  by  natural  means,  to  be  insuperable. 
The  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception,  thus  presupposes  a  miracle 
to  let  it  work.  Dr.  Brown,  indeed,  rejects  as  unphilosophical,  those 
hyperphysical  subsidies.  But  he  only  saw  less  clearly  than  their  illus- 
trious authors,  the  necessity  which  required  them.  It  is  a  poor  philo- 
sophy that  eschews  the  Deus  ex  macliina,  and  yet  ties  tlie  knot  which  is 

•  We  soy  only  the  reality  i  to  include  all  systems,  from  Knnt's.  which  docs  not 
predicate  oven  an  existence  in  tpai^  and  lime  a(  Ikingi  iii  Ihemteh-ri,  lu  Locke's; 
who  supposes  the  transcendent  reality  lo  resemble  its  ideu,  ut  IcaiC  in  thepnmary 
yuaJifiri, 
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only  soluble  by  his  interposition.  It  Is  not  unphilosophical  to  assume  a 
miracle,  if  a  miracle  be  necessary ;  but  it  may,  and  probably  is,  unphi- 
losophical, to  originate  the  necessity  itself.  And  here  the  h3rpothetical 
realist  cannot  pretend,  that  the  difficulty  is  of  nature's,  not  of  his  creation. 
In  fact  it  only  arises,  beeatue  he  has  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  hght  of 
nature,  and  refused  the  guidance  of  consciousness :  but  having  swamped 
himself  in  following  the  ignis  fatuus  of  a  theory,  he  has  no  right  to  refi^ 
its  private  absurdities  to  the  imbecility  of  human  reason ;  or  to  generalise 
his  own  factitious  ignorance,  by  a  Quantum  est  quod  nescimusf  The  dif- 
ficulty of  the  problem  Dr.  Brown  has  not  perceived;  or  perceiving,  haa 
not  ventured  to  state, — far  less  attempted  to  remove.  He  has  essayed, 
indeed,  to  cut  the  knot,  which  he  was  unable  to  loose;  but  we  shall  find 
in  the  sequel,  that  his  summary  postulate  of  the  reality  of  an  external 
world,  on  the  ground  of  our  belief  in  its  existence,  is,  in  his  hands,  of  all 
unfortunate  attempts,  perhaps  the  most  unsuccessful. 

The  scheme  of  Natural  Realism,  which  it  is  Reid's  immortal  honour  to 
have  been  the  first,  among  not  forgotten  philosophers,  to  embrace,  is  thus 
the  only  system,  on  which  the  truth  of  consciousness  and  the  possibility 
of  knowledge  can  be  vindicated ;  whilst  the  hypothetical  realist,  in  hit 
effort  to  be  '*  wise  above  knowledge,**  like  the  dog  in  the  fable,  loses  the 
substance,  in  attempting  to  realise  the  shadow.  ^*  Lts  hommes,**  sajrs 
Leibnitz,  with  a  truth  of  which  he  was  not  himself  aware,  —  **  les  hommes 
cherchent  ce  Quils  saventy  ei  ne  saventpas  ce  qu'ils  ehercheni** 

That  the  doctrine  of  an  intuitive  perception  is  not  without  its  difficulties, 
we  allow.  But  these  do  not  affect  its  possibility;  and  may  in  a  great 
measure  be  removed  by  a  more  sedulous  examination  of  the  phsenomena. 
The  distinction  of  perception  proper  from  sensation  proper ^  in  otlier  words, 
of  the  objective  from  the  sub^ctive  in  this  act,  Reid  has  already  turned  to 
good  account ;  but  his  analysis  would  have  been  still  more  successful,  had 
he  discovered  the  law  which  universally  determines  their  appearance; — 
—  That  perception  and  sensation  —  the  objective  and  subjective^  though  both 
always  co-existent,  are  always  in  an  inverse  ratio  of  each  other.  But  on  this 
matter  we  cannot  at  present  enter. 

Dr.  Brown  is  not  only  wrong  in  regard  to  Reid's  own  doctrine ;  he  is 
wrong,  even  admitting  his  interpretation  of  that  philosopher  to  be  true,  in 
charging  him  with  *'  a  series  of  wonderful  misconceptioivs/*  in  regard  to 
the  opinions  universally  prevalent  touching  the  nature  of  ideas.  We  shall 
not  argue  the  case  upon  the  higher  ground^  that  Reid,  as  a  natural  realist, 
could  not  he  philosophically  out,  in  assailing  the  hypothesis  of  a  represent- 
ative perception,  even  though  one  of  its  subordinate  modifications  might 
be  mistaken  by  liim  for  another;  but  shall  prove  that,  supposing  Reid  to 
have  been,  like  Brown,  an  hypothetical  realist,  under  the  third  form  of  a 
representative  perception,  he  was  not  historically  wrong  in  attributing  to 
philosophers  in  general,  the  first  or  second  variety  of  the  hypothesis.  Even 
on  this  lower  ground^  Brown  is  fated  to  be  unsuccessful ;  and  if  Reid  be 
not  always  correct,  his  antagonist  has  failed  in  convicting  him  even  of  a 
single  inaccuracy.  We  shall  consider  frown's  charge  of  misrepresentation 
in  detail. 

It  is  always  unlucky  to  stumble  on  the  threshold.  The  paragraph 
(Lect.  26.)  in  which  Dr.  Brown  opens  his  attack  on  Reid,  contains  more 
mistakes  than  sentences :  and  Uie  etymological  discussion  it  involves,  sup- 
poses as  true,  what  is  not  simply  false,  but  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
truth.    Among  other  errors— in  the  first  place,  the  term  *<  tdlea"  wn* 
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never  employed  in  any  system,  previous  to  the  age  of  DeBCnrtes, 
"  little  images  derived  from  objecta  without."  In  the  second,  it 
used  in  any  philoso[fliy,  prior  to  the  same  period,  to  signify  the  imnietti 
object  of  perception.  In  the  third,  it  was  not  apphed  by  the  "  Peripa- 
tetics or  Schoolmen,"  to  express  on  object  of  human  thought  nt  all.*  In 
the^^rfA,  ideas  (taking  this  term  for  ipedes)  were  not,  "  in  all  the  dark 
ages  of  the  Hcholastic  folloners  of  Aristotle, '  regarded  as  "  litfle  images 
derived  from  without  i  "  for  a  numerous  party  ofthe  most  illustrious  school- 
men rejected  speciex,  not  only  in  the  intellect,  but  in  the  scTise.  In  the 
Jifih,  "  phantasm"  in  "  the  old  philosophy"  was  not  the  "  erlemal  cause 
of  perception"  but  the  internal  tAject  of  imagination.  In  the  sixth,  the  term 
"  shadoirry  film"  which  here  and  elsewhere  lie  constantly  uses,  shows  that 

•  The  hintory  of  the  word  idea  seems  completely  unknown.  Previous  to  tlie 
age  of  Des  Cartea,  ns  a  pliilosophicul  term,  it  was  employed  exclusively  by  the 
FlatODiatB, — at  least  excliuively  in  a.  Platonic  meaning;  and  this  meaning  was 
pTtdielif  the  reverie  of  that  attributed  to  the  word  by  Dr.  Brown ;  —  the  i Jeii  wm 
not  an  object  of  perception — the  idea  null  not  derived  from  uMhoul,  — In  the  schools, 
BO  lar  from  being  a  currentpn/cAo/o^ii^/expresHianiae  he  imagines,  it  had  no  other 
application  than  a  lieotugkaf.  Neither,  alter  the  revival  of  letters,  was  the  term 
extended  by  the  AnBtoCeliana  even  to  Hie  objects  of  inleUed.  Mclancthon, 
indeed,  (who  was  a  kind  of  semi'Pletonist,)  uses  it  on  one  occasion  as  a  synonyme 
for  notion,  or  intelli^ble  species  {^De  Anima,  p.  187.  ed.  1553) ;  but  it  was  even 
to  this  solitary  instance,  we  presume,  that  Julius  Scaliger  alludes  (Z)e  Subtililate, 
vi.  4.)  when  be  castigates  such  an  application  of  the  word  as  neotcnc  and  aburive. 
{"'Melaitch."  is  on  the  margin).  —  We  shouldhavedistinctlysaiJthat  previous  to 
its  employment  bu  Dei  Cartel  hiouelf,  the  expression  had  never  been  used  as  a  com- 
prehensive term  iiir  the  immediate  objects  of  thoudit,  had  we  not  in  remcnibrance 
the  HUloria  Anima  Humana  of  our  countryman  David  Buchanan.  This  work, 
originally  written  in  French,  had  far  some  years  been  privately  circulated  previous 
to  Its  publication  at  Paris  in  1636.  HcM-e  we  find  tlie  word  irfea  bmiliarly  cm- 
ployed,  in  its  most  extensive  signiGcation,  to  express  the  ol^ects,  not  only  of 
intellect  proper,  but  of  memory,  imagination,  sense ;  and  this  is  the  earlieti  ex- 
ample of  such  an  employment.  For  the  Ducotine  on  Method,  in  which  the  term 
is  usurped  by  Des  Cartes  in  an  equal  latitude,  was  at  least  a  year  later  in  its 
publication  —  viz. in  June.  1637.  Adopted  soon  alter  also  by  Oassendi,  the  word 
under  such  imposing  patronage  gradually  won  its  way  into  general  u.ic.  In  Eng- 
land, however,  Locke  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  natundtsed  the  term 
in  its  Cartesian  unjvcrsatity.  Ilobbes  employs  it,  and  that  historically,  only  once 
or  twice ;  Henry  More  and  Cudworlh  are  very  chary  of  it,  even  when  treating  of 
the  Cartesian  philosophy;  Willis  rarely  uses  it;  while  Lord  Herlwrt,  Reynolds, 
and  the  English  philosophers  in  general,  t)etween  Des  Cartes  and  Locke,  do  not 
apply  it  psychologically  at  all.  When  in  common  4anguage  employed  by  Milton 
and  Dryden,  o/lcr  Des  Cartes,  as  liefrre  him,  by  Sidney,  S[jcnser,  ^hakspcare. 
Hooker,  &c.  the  meaning  b  PlBtonic.  Our  lexicographers  are  ignorant  of  the 
diflercnce. 

The  fortune  of  this  word  is  curious.  Employed  by  Plato  to  express  the  real 
forms  of  the  intelligible  world,  in  lolty  contrast  to  the  unreal  images  of  tlie  seii- 
uble ;  it  was  lowered  only  when  Des  Cartes  extended  it  to  the  objects  of  our 
consciousness  in  general.  When,  after  tiassendi,  the  school  of  CondUlac  had 
analysed  our  highest  lUculties  into  our  lowest,  the  idea  was  still  farther  degraded 
from  its  high  original.  Like  a  fallen  angel,  it  was  rcl^ated  from  the  inhere 
of  divine  intelligence,  to  the  atmosphere  of  human  sense;  till  at  last,  by  a 
double  blunder  m  philosophy  and  Greek,  IpkOlogie  (for  Idealogie),  a  word 
which  could  only  properly  suggest  an  A  priori  scheme,  deducing  our  knowledge 
iroD)  the  intellect,  has  in  France  become  the  name  peculiarly  distinctive  of  that 
philosophy  of  mind  which  excluMvely  derives  our  knowledge  from  sensation. — 
Word  and  thing,  idea  has  been  the  crux phitoiophorum,  since  Aristotle  cursed  it  to 
the  present  day;— rdj  iHiha^  ^ifirii-  ripiritiiaTa  yip  ii'm. 
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Dr.  Broim  confounds  the  matterless  species  of  the  Peripatetics  with  the 
substantial  effluxions  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus, — 

Quae,  quasi  membramt,  summo  de  cortice  rerum 
Derepts,  volitaQt  ultro  citroque  per  auras. 

Dr.  Brown  in  short  only  fails,  in  illustrating  against  Reid  the  various 
meanings  in  which  **  the  old  writers"  employed  the  term  ideoj  by  the 
little  fact,  that  the  old  writers  never  employed  the  term  idea  at  ail. 

Nor  does  the  progress  of  the  attack  belie  the  omen  of  its  outset.  We 
shall  consider  the  philosophers  quoted  by  Brown  in  chronological  order. 
Of  three  of  these  only,  (Des  Cartes,  Amauld,  Locke^  were  the  opinions 
particularly  noticed  by  Reid ;  the  others  (Hobbes,  Le  Clerc,  Crousas,) 
Brown  adduces  as  examples  of  Reid*s  general  misrepresentation.  Of  the 
grecUer  number  of  the  philosophers  specially  criticised  by  Reid,  Brown 
prudentfy  $aijs  nothing. 

Of  these,  the  first  is  Dbs  Cartes  ;  and  in  regard  to  him,  Dr.  Brown,  not 
content  with  accusing  Reid  of  simple  ignorance,  contends,  **  that  the  opi* 
nions  of  Des  Cartes  are  precisely  opposite  to  the  representations  which  he 
has  given  of  them."  (Lcct.  xxvii.  p.  172.)  Reid*s  statement,  in  regard 
to  Des  Cartes,  is,  that  this  philosopher  appears  to  place  the  idea  or  repre- 
sentative object  in  perception,  sometimes  in  the  mtitd^  and  sometimes  in 
the  brain;  and  he  acknowledges  that  while  these  opinions  seem  to  him 
contradictory,  he  is  not  prepared  to  pronounce  which  of  them  their  author 
held,  if  he  did  not  indeed  hold  both  together.  *'  Des  Cartes,"  he  sajrs, 
''  seems  to  have  hesitated  between  the  two  opinions,  or  to  have  passed 
from  one  to  the  other."  On  any  alternative,  however,  Reid  attributes  to 
Des  Cartes  either  the  first  or  the  second  form  of  representation.  Now  here 
we  must  recollect,  that  the  question  is  not  whether  Reid  be  certainfy  right, 
but  whether  he  be  inexcusably  wrong.  Dr.  Brown  accuses  him  of  the 
most  ignorant  misrepresentation — of  interpreting  an  author  whose  per- 
siHCuity  he  himself  admits,  in  a  sense  *^  eaoactly  the  reverse**  of  truth.  To 
determine  what  Des  Cartes's  doctrine  of  perception  actually  is,  would  be 
difficult,  perhaps  impossible ;  and  in  reference  to  the  question  at  issue, 
certainly  superfluous.  It  here  suffices  to  show,  that  his  opinion  on  this 
point  is  one  mooted  among  his  disciples ;  and  that  Brown,  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  the  difficulties  of  the  question,  dogmatises  on  the  basis  of  a 
single  passage  —  nay,  of  a  passage  in  itself  irrelevant. 

Reid  is  justified  against  Brown  if  the  Cartesian  Idea  be  proved  either 
a  material  image  in  me  brenn,  or  an  immaterial  representation  in  the  mindf 
distinct  from  the  percipient  acL  By  those  not  possessed  of  the  key  to  the 
Cartesian  theory,  there  are  many  passages*  in  the  writings  of  its  author, 
which,  taken  by  themselves,  might  naturally  be  construed  to  import,  that 
Des  Cartes  supposed  the  mind  to  be  conscious  of  certain  motiansin  thebrain^ 
to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  modifications  of  the  intellect  itself  he  applies 
the  terms  image  and  idea.  Reid,  who  did  not  understand  the  Cartesian 
philosophy  as  a  system,  was  puzzled  by  these  superficial  ambiguities.  Not 
aware  that  the  cardinal  point  of  that  system  is,  that  mind  and  body,  as 
essentially  opposed,  are  naturally  to  each  other  as  zero ;  and  that  their 
mutual  intercourse  can  only  be  supematurally  maintained  by  the  con- 
course of  the  Deity  f;  Reid  attributed  to  Des  Cartes  the  possible  opinion, 

♦  Vide  e.  g,  De  Pau.  §  35., — a  passage  stronger  than  any  of  those  noticed  by 
De  la  Forge. 
f  That  the  theory  of  Occasional  Causes  \&  necessarily  involved  in  Des  Cartas** 
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that  the  soul  was  immediately  cognizant  of  material  images  in  the  brain. 
But  in  the  Cartesian  theory,  mind  is  only  conscious  of  itself;  the  afiec-i 
tions  of  body  may,  by  the  law  of  union,  be  the  proximate  occasions,  but 
can  never  constitute  the  immediate  objects,  of  knowledge.  Reid,  however, 
supposing  that  nothing  could  obtain  the  name  of  image  which  did  not 
represent  a  prototype,  or  the  name  of  idea  which  was  not  an  object  of 
thought,  thus  misinterpreted  Des  Cartes,  who  applies,  abusively  indeed, 
these  terms  to  the  occasion  of  perception,  (t.  e.  the  motion  in  the  sensorium^ 
unknown  in  itself  and  resembling  nothing,)  as  well  as  to  the  obfed  of  thought 
(t.  e.  the  representation  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  the  mind  itself). 
In  the  Leibnitzio-Wolfian  system,  two  elements,  both  also  denominated 
ideas,  are  in  like  manner  accurately  to  be  contra-distinguished  in  the  pro- 
cess of  perception.  The  idea  in  the  brain,  and  the  idea  in  the  mind,  are, 
to  Des  Cartes,  precisely  what  the  "  nuUericd  idea,^^  and  the  "  sensual  idea,** 
are  to  the  Wolfians.  In  both  philosophies,  the  two  ideas  are  harmonic 
modifications,  correlative  and  co-existent,  but  in  neither,  is  the  organic 
affection  or  sensorial  idea  an  object  of  consciousness.  It  is  merely  the 
unknown  and  arbitrary  condition  of  the  mental  representation  ;  and  in  the 
hypothesis  both  of  Assistance  and  the  Pre-established  Harmony,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  one  idea  implies  the  concomitance  of  the  other,  only  by 
virtue  of  the  hyperphjrsical  determination.  Had  Reid,  in  fact,  not  limited 
his  study  of  the  Cartesian  system  to  the  writings  oi'  its  founder,  the  two* 
fold  application  o£  the  term  idea,  by  Des  Cartes,  could  never  have  seduced 
him  into  the  belief,  that  so  monstrous  a  solecism  had  been  committed  by 
that  illustrious  thinker.  By  De  la  Forge,  the  personal  friend  of  Des 
Cartes,  the  verbal  ambiguity  is,  indeed,  not  only  noticed,  but  removed ; 
and  that  admirable  expositor  applies  the  term  '<  corporeal  species**  to  the 
affection  in  the  brain,  and  the  terms  <'  idea,**  <<  intellectiuU  notion,**  to  the 
spiritual  representation  in  the  conscious  mind. — De  I* Esprit,  c.  10. 

But  if  Reid  be  wrong  in  his  supposition,  that  Des  Cartes  admitted  a 
consciousness  of  ideas  in  the  brain* ;  is  he  on  the  other  alternative  wrong, 
and  inexcusably  wrong,  in  holding  that  Des  Cartes  supposed  ideas  in  Uie 
mind  not  to  be  identical  with  their  perceptions?  Mallebranche,  the 
most  illustrious  name  in  the  school  after  its  founder,  (and  who,  not  cer- 
tainly with  less  ability,  may  be  supposed  to  have  studied  the  writings 
of  his  master,  with  far  greater  attention  than  either  Reid  or  Brown,) 
ridicules,  as  "  contrary  to  common  sense  and  justicey*  the  supposition  that 


doctrine  of  Assistance,  and  that  his  explanation  of  the  connection  of  mind  and 
body  reposes  on  that  theory,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt.  For  while  he  rejects  all 
physical  influence  in  the  communication  and  conservation  of  motion  between 
bodies,  which  he  refers  exclusively  to  the  ordinary  concourse  of  God  (Princ, 
P.  //.  Art,  36.  etc);  consequently,  he  deprives  conflicting  bodies  of  all  proper 
efficiency,  and  reduces  them  to  the  mere  occasional  causes  of  this  phenomenon. 
But  a  fortiori,  he  must  postulate  the  hypothesis,  which  he  found  necessary  in  ex- 
plaining the  intercourse  of  things  substantia/fy  the  same,  to  account  for  the  reci- 
Crocal  action  of  two  substances,  to  him,  of  so  incompatible  a  nature  as  mind  and 
ody.  De  la  Forge,  Oeulinx,  Mallebranche,  Cordemoi,  and  other  disciples  of 
Des  Cartes,  only  explicitly  evolve  what  the  writings  of  their  master  implicitly 
contain.  We  may  observe,  though  we  cannot  stop  to  prove,  that  Tennemann  is 
wrong  in  denying  De  la  Foi^  to  be  even  an  advocate,  far  less  the  first  articulate 
expositor,  of  the  doctrine  o\  Occasional  Causes, 

♦  Reid's  error  on  this  point  is,  however,  surpassed  by  that  of  M.  Royer-Coliard, 
who  represents  the  idea  in  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of  perception  as  exclusively 
situate  in  the  hnin.^^CEuvres  de  Beid,  p.  334. 
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Des  Cartes  had  rejected  ideas  ln**tke  ordinary  accepiatUm^*^  and  adopted 
the  hypothesis  of  their  being  repreMntationsy  not  really  distinct  from 
their  perception.  And  while  *<  he  is  as  certain  as  he  possibly  can  be  in 
such  matters,**  that  Des  Cartes  had  not  dissented  A'om  the  general  opi- 
nion, he  taunts  Amauld  with  resting  his  paradoxical  interpretation  of  that 
philosopher's  doctrine,  -^^  not  on  any  passages  of  his  metaphysic  contrary 
to  the  common  opmionj**  but  on  his  own  arbitrary  limitation  of  ^  tJU 
ambiguous  term  percqjiionJ*  (RSp,aulAvrede$Ide€»^ passim — Arnauld» 
(Euv.  xxxviiL  pp.  388,  389.)  That  ideas  are  ''found  im  the  mind,  noi 
formed  by  itT  and  consequently,  that  in  the  act  of  knowledge  the  repre- 
sentation  is  really  distinct  from  the  cognition  proper,  is  strenuously 
asserted  as  the  doctrine  of  his  master  by  the  Cartesian  Roell,  in  the 
controversy  he  maintained  with  the  An ti -Cartesian  De  Vries.  (Roelli 
Dispp. — Db  Vribs  De  Ideis  uifialu.)  —  But  it  is  idle  to  multiply  prooft. 
Brown's  charge  of  ignorance  falls  back  upon  himself;  and  lleid  may 
lightly  bear  the  reproach  of  <*  exactly  reversing'^  the  notorious  doctrine  of 
Des  Cartes,  when  thus  borne,  along  with  him,  by  the  profoundest  of  that 
philosopher's  disciples. 

Had  Brown  been  aware  that  the  poipt  at  issue  between  him  and  Reid 
was  one  agitated  among  the  followers  of  Des  Cartes  themselves,  he  could 
hardly  have  dreamt  of  summarily  determining  the  question  by  the  pro* 
duction  of  one  vulgar  passage  from  the  writings  of  that  philosopher.  But 
we  are  sorely  puzzled  to  account  for  his  hallucination,  in  considering  this 
passage  pertment.  Its  substance  is  fully  given  by  Reid  in  his  exposition 
of  the  Cartesian  doctrine.  Every  iota  it  contams,  of  any  relevancy,  is 
adopted  by  Mallebranche ; — constitutes  less  precisely,  indeed,  his  famous 
distmction  of  percepikm  (id6e)  from  sensation  (sentimeni) :  and  Malle- 
branche is  one  of  the  two  modern  philosophers  admitted  by  Brown  to 
have  held  the  hjrpothesis  of  representation  in  its  first,  and,  as  he  says,  its 
most  '*  erroneous"  form.  But  principles  that  coalesce  even  with  the 
hypothesis  of  ideas  distinct  from  mind^  d  fortiori^  are  not  incompatible 
with  the  hypothesis  of  ideas  distinct  only  from  the  perceptive  act.  We 
cannot  enter  on  an  articulate  exposition  of  its  irrelevancy. 

To  adduce  Hobbbs,  as  an  instance  of  Reid's  misrepresentation  of  the 
*<  common  doctrine  of  ideas,"  betrays,  on  the  part  of  Brown,  a  total  mis- 
apprehension of  the  conditions  of  the  question;  —  or  he  forgets  that 
Hobbes  was  a  materialist.  The  doctrine  of  representation,  under  all  its 
modifications,  is  properly  subordinate  to  the  doctrine  of  a  spiritual  prin- 
ciple of  thought;  and  on  the  supposition,  all  but  universally  admitted 
among  philosophers,  that  the  relation  of  knowledge  implied  the  analogy 
of  existence,  it  was  devised  to  explain  the  jpossibility  of  a  knowledge  by  an 
immaterial  subject,  of  an  existence  so  disproportioned  to  its  nature,  as 
the  qualities  of^a  material  object.  Contending,  that  an  immediate  cog- 
nition of  the  accidents  of  matter,  infers  an  essential  identity  of  matter 
and  mind.  Brown  himself  admits,  that  the  hypothesis  of  representation 
belongs  exclusively  to  the  doctrine  of  dualism  (Lect.xxv.  pp.  159, 160.) ; 
while  Reid,  assailing  the  hypothesis  of  ideas,  only  as  subverting  the 
reality  of  matter,  could  hardly  regard  it  as  parcel  of  that  doctrine,  which 
acknowledged  the  reality  of  nothing  else.  But  though  Hobbes  cannot 
be  adduced  as  a  competent  witness  against  JReid,  he  is  however  valid 
evidence  against  Brown.  Hobbes,  though  a  materialist,  admitted  no 
knowled^  of  an  external  world.  Like  his  friend  Sorbiere,  he  was  a  kind 
of  fnaieriaiidealisi.  According  to  him,  we  know  nothing  of  the  qualities 
or  exiHenoe  of  any  outward  r^ity.    All  that  we  know  is  the  **  seemf 
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the  ^appariiiim;'  the  ^  (uput,*'  the  ** pLtmomawti,"'  the  ^ pkamiium'^ 
within  otmelTes;  and  this  Jic^^eefree  cb^eet,  of  which  we  are  conscious, 
and  which  is  consciousness  itself,  is  nothing  more  than  the  ^  agiiatiom'^ 
of  our  internal  organism,  determined  by  the  unknown  **  motions***  whidi 
are  supposed,  in  luce  manner,  to  constitute  the  world  without.  Penxptkm 
he  reduces  to  wensaium.  Memorj  and  imagination,  &cnlties  speeifieaify 
identical  with  sense,  differ  from  it  simply  in  the  degrrte  of  their  Tivacity ; 
and  this  difference  of  intensity,  with  Hobbes  as  with  Hume,  is  the  only 
discrimination  between  our  dreaming  and  our  waking  thoughts. — A  doc- 
trine of  perception  identical  with  Reid*s ! 

In  regard  to  Arkauld,  the  question  is  not,  as  in  relation  to  the  others, 
whether  Reid  conceives  him  to  maintain  a  form  cl^  the  ideal  theory  which 
he  rejects,  but  whether  Reid  admits  AmaukTs  opimUm  on  perception  and 
kis  own  to  be  identieaL  **  To  these  authors,"  says  Dr.  ^own,  <<  whose 
opinions,  on  the  sutject  of  perception,  Dr.  Reid  luis  misconceived^  I  may 
add  one,  whom  even  he  himself  allows  to  have  shaken  off  the  ideal  system, 
and  to  have  considered  the  idea  and  the  perception,  as  not  distinct,  but 
the  same,  a  modification  of  the  mind,  and  nothing  more. — I  allude  to  the 
celebrated  Jansenist  writer,  Amauld,  who  maintains  tkis  doctrine  as  ex- 
pressly  as  Dr,  Reid  himself ,  and  makes  it  the  foundation  of  his  argument 
in  his  controversy  with  Mallebranche."  (Lect.  xxviL  p.  17S.)  —  If  this 
statement  be  not  untrue,  then  is  Dr.  Brown's  inteqvetation  of  Reid  him- 
self correct.  A  representative  perception,  under  its  third  and  simplest 
modification,  is  held  by  Amauld  as  by  Brown ;  and  his  exposition  is  so 
dear  and  articulate,  that  all  essential  misconception  of  his  doctrine  is 
precluded.  In  these  circumstances,  if  Reid  avow  the  identity  of  Arnauld's 
opinion  and  his  own,  this  avowal  is  tantamount  to  a  declaration  that  his 
peculiar  doctrine  of  perception  is  a  scheme  of  representation ;  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  if  he  signalise  the  contrast  of  their  two  opinions,  he  clearly 
evinces  the  radical  antithesis,  —  and  his  sense  of  the  radical  antithesis  — 
o^  his  doctrine  of  intuition^  to  everj^  even  the  simplest  form  of  the  hypo^ 
thesis  of  representation.     And  this  last  he  does. 

It  cannot  be  maintained,  that  Reid  admits  a  philosopher  to  hold  an 
opinion  convertible  with  his,  whom  he  slates  to  ''  profess  the  doctrine, 
universaUy  received^  that  we  perceive  not  material  things  immediaiefy, — that 
it  is  their  ideas,  that  are  the  immediate  objects  af  our  thoughts,  — and  that 
it  is  in  the  idea  cf  every  thing,  we  perceive  its  properties^  This  fundamental 
contrast  being  established,  we  may  safely  allow,  that  the  original  miscon- 
ception, which  caused  Reid  to  overlook  the  difference  of  our  intuitive  and 
representative  faculties,  caused  him  likewise  to  believe,  that  Amauld  had 
attempted  to  unite  two  contradictory  theories  of  perception.  Not  aware, 
that  it  was  possible  to  maintain  a  doctrine  of  perception,  in  which  the 
idea  was  not  really  distinguished  from  its  cognition,  and  yet  to  hold  that 
the  mind  had  no  immediate  knowledge  of  external  things;  Reid  supposes, 
in  the^r^^  place,  that  Amauld,  in  rejecting  the  hypothesis  of  ideas,  as 
representative  existence^,  really  distinct  from  the  contemplative  act  of 
perception,  coincided  with  him  in  viewing  the  material  reality,  as  the  im- 
mediate object  of  that  act ;  and,  in  the  second,  that  he  again  deserted  this 
opinion,  when  with  the  philosophers  he  maintained,  that  the  idea,  or  act 
of  the  mind  representing  the  external  reality,  and  not  the  external  reality 
itself,  was  the  immediate  object  of  perception.  But  Amauld's  theory  is 
one  and  indivisible ;  and  as  such  no  part  of  it  is  identical  with  Reid's. 
Reid's  confusion,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  explained  by  the  circumstance, 
■iat  he  had  never  speculatively  conceived  the  possibility  of  the  simplest 
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modification  of  the  representative  h3rpothesis«  He  saw  no  medium  be- 
tween rejecting  ideas  as  something  different  from  thought,  and  his  own 
doctrine  of  an  miimediate  knowledge  of  the  material  object.  Neither  does 
Arnauld,  as  Reid  supposes,  ever  assert  against  MaUebranche,  '*  that  we 
perceive  external  things  immediately,*'  that  is,  in  themselves.*  Main- 
taining <<  thai  all  our  perceptions  are  modificatkme  eMentialfy  represeni- 
ative"  Arnauld  every  where  avows,  that  he  denies  ideas,  on/y  as  exUtenee^ 
distinct  from  the  act  ittelf  of  perception.  ((Euvresy  U  xxxviii.  pp.  199L 
187.  198.  S89.) 

Reid  was  therefore  wrong,  and  did  Arnauld  less  than  justice,  in  view« 
ing  his  theory  '*  a^  a  weak  attempt  to  reconcile  two  inconsistent  doc- 
trines:"  he  was  wrong,  and  did  Arnauld  more  than  justice,  in  supposing, 
that  one  of  these  doctrines  was  not  incompatible  with  his  own.  The  de- 
tection, however,  of  this  error  only  tends  to  manifest  more  clearly  how 
just,  even  when  under  its  influence,  was  Reid's  appreciation  of  the  con* 
trast  subsisting  between  his  own  and  Amauld's  opinion,  considered  as  a 
whole;  and  exposes  more  glaringly  Brown's  general  misconception  of 
Reid*8  philosophy,  and  his  present  gross  misrepresentation,  in  affirming 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  two  philosophers  were  identical,  and  by  Reid 
admitted  to  be  the  same. 

Nor  is  Dr.  Brown  more  successful  in  his  defence  of  Lockb. 

Supposing  always  that  ideas  were  held  to  be  something  distinct  from 
their  cognition,  Reid  states  it  as  that  philosopher's  opinion,  *<  that 
images  of  external  objects  were  conveyed  to  the  brain ;  but  whether  he 
thought  with  Des  Cartes"  \Jege  omnino  Dr.  Clarke]  **•  and  Newton,  that 
the  images  in  the  brain  are  perceived  by  the  mind,  there  present,  or  that 
they  are  imprinted  on  the  mind  itself,  is  not  so  evident.*'  TYivs  Dr. 
Brown,  nor  is  he  original  in  the  assertion,  pronounces  a  flagrant  miire^ 
presentation.  Not  only  does  he  maintain  that  Locke  never  conceived 
the  idea  to  be  substantially  different  from  the  mind,  as  a  material  image 
in  the  brain  ;  but,  that  he  never  supposed  it  to  have  an  existence  apart 
from  the  mental  energy  of  which  it  is  tlie  object.  Locke,  he  asserts,  like 
Arnauld,  considered  the  idea  perceived  and  the  percipient  act,  to  consti- 
tute the  same  indivisible  modification  of  the  conscious  mind^  We  shall 
see. 

In  his  language^  Locke  is,  of  all  philosophers,  the  most  figurative,  am* 
biguous^  vacillating,  various,  and  even  contradictory  ;  —  as  has  been  no- 
ticed by  Reid  and  Stewart,  and  Brown  himself;  —  indeed,  we  believe, 
by  every  author  who  has  had  occasion  to  comment  on  this  philosopher. 
The  opinions  of  such  a  writer  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  assumed  from 
isolated  and  casual  expressions,  which  themselves  require  to  be  inter- 
preted on  the  general  analogy  of  his  system;  and  yet  this  is  the  only 
ground  on  which  T}t.  Brown  attempts  to  establish  his  conclusions.  Thus» 
on  the  matter  under  discussion,  though  really  distinguishing)  Locke 
verbally  confounds  the  objects  of  sense  and  of  intellect  —  the  operation 
and  its  object  —  the  object  immediate  and  mediate  —  the  object  and  its 
relations  —  the  images  of  fancy  and  the  notions  of  the  uncferstanding. 
Consciousness  is  converted  with  Perception, —  Perception  with  Idea, — 


*  This  is  perfectly  clear  from  Amauld's  own  uniform  statements;  and  it  is  justly 
observed  by  Mallebranche,  in  his  Re^iy  to  the  TVeatise  on  True  and  False  Ideas 
(p.  123.,  orig.  edit.), — that  "in  reality,"  according  to  M*  Arnauld,  «  we  do  not 
perceive  bo(6et,ite  perceive  only  owrtelfS* 
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Idea  with  the  object  of  Perception,  and  with  Notion,  Conception,  Phan- 
tasm, Representation,  Sense,  Meaning,  &c.  Now,  his  language  identify- 
ing ideas  and  perceptions,  appears  conformable  to  a  disciple  of  Arnauld  : 
and  now  it  proclaims  liim  a  follower  of  Digby ;  —  explaining  ideas  by 
mechanical  impulse,  and  the  propagation  of  material  particles  from  the 
external  reality  to  the  brain.  In  one  passage,  the  idea  would  seem  an 
organic  affection — tlie  mere  occasion  of  a  spiritual  representation;  in 
another,  a  representative  image  in  the  brain  itself.  In  employing  thus 
indilTerently  the  language  of  evury  hypothesis,  may  we  not  suspect,  that 
he  was  anxious  to  be  made  responsible  tor  none  ?  One,  however,  he  has 
formally  rejected  —  and  that  is  the  very  opinion  attributed  to  him  by 
Dr.  Brown  —  that  the  idea  or  object  of  consciousness  in  perception  la 
only  a  modification  of  the  mind  itself. 

We  do  not  deny,  that  Locke  occasionally  employs  expressions,  which, 
in  a  writer  of  more  considerate  language,  would  imply  the  identity  of 
ideas  with  the  act  of  knowledge  ;  and,  under  the  circumstances,  we  should 
have  considered  suspense  more  rational  than  a  dogmatic  confidence  in 
any  conclusion,  did  not  the  following  passage,  which  has  never,  we  be- 
lieve, been  noticed,  appear  to  us  to  afford  apositive  contradiction  of  Dr. 
Brown's  interpretation.  It  is  from  Locke's  Exumination  of  Malkbrancbe't 
Opinion,  which,  as  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  Enaff,  must  be 
held  authetitic,  in  relation  to  the  doctrines  of  that  work.  At  the  same 
time,  the  statement  is  articulate  and  precise,  and  possesses  all  the  au- 
thority of  one  cautiously  made  in  tlie  course  of  a  polemical  discussion. 
MaltebniDche  coincided  with  Arnauld,  and  consequently  with  Locke,  as 
itUerpTtted  by  Broom,  to  the  extent  of  supposing,  \.\\o.l  setuation prt^icrxa 
nothing  but  a  state  or  modification  of  the  mind  itself;  and  Locke  had 
thus  the  opportunity  of  expressing,  in  regard  to  this  opinion,  his  agree- 
ment or  dissent.  An  acquiescence  in  the  doctrine,  that  the  teamdajy 
qualities,  of  which  wc  are  conscious  in  MA«aft'ori,  are  merely  mental  states, 
by  no  means  involves  an  admission  that  the  jmmnry  qualities  of  which  we 
are  conscious  in  perception,  are  nothing  more.  Mallebranche,  for  example, 
affirms  the  one  and  denies  the  other.  Hut  if  Locke  be  found  to  ridicule, 
as  he  does,  evm  the  opinion  which  merely  reduces  the  secondary  qualities 
to  mental  states,  afortiori,  and  this  ontke  priticipletofhis  own  philotophy, 
he  must  be  held  to  reject  the  doctrine  which  would  reduce  not  only  the 
non-resembling  sensations  of  the  secondary,  but  even  the  resembling,  and 
consequently  extended,  ideas  of  the  primary  qualities  of  matter,  to  modi- 
fications of  the  immaterial  unextended  mmd.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  following  passage  is  supcrSuously  conclusive  against  Brown,  and 
equally  so,  whether  we  coincide  or  not  in  all  the  principles  it  involves: — ■ 
"  But  to  examine  their  doctrine  of  tnodi/katioa  a  little  farther.  DilTerent 
sentiments  (sensations)  are  different  modifications  of  the  mind.  The 
mind,  or  soul,  that  perceives,  is  one  immaterial  Indivisible  substance. 
Now  I  see  the  white  and  black  on  this  paper,  I  hear  one  singing  in  the 
next  room,  I  feel  the  warmth  of  the  fire  I  sit  by,  and  I  taste  an  apple  I 
am  eating,  and  all  this  at  the  same  time.  Now,  I  ask,  take  modification 
for  what  you  please,  can  fJie  tame  unextended,  indivimble  tubglanee  Aoee 
different,  nay,  inconsistent  and  opposite  [as  these  of  ic/iile  and  black  must 
be)  modifieatiimt  at  the  same  time?  Or  must  we  suppose  distinct  parts  m  on 
indivisible  tubstanee,  out  for  black,  another  for  white,  mid  another  for  red 
ideas,  and  so  of  the  rest  rf  those  h^nite  sensations,  which  we  have  in  sorts 
and  degrees;  alt  which  we  can  distinctly  perceive,  tmd  so  are  distinct  ideas, 
some  whereof  are  opposite,  as  heat  and  eold,  which  ytl  a  man  may  fett  at 
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the  same  Hme  f  I  was  ignorant  before  how  sensation  was  perfomied  in  us  a 
this  they  call  an  explanation  of  it !  Must  I  say  now  I  understand  it 
better  ?  If  this  be.  to  cure  one's  i^orance,  it  is  a  very  slight  disease,  and 
the  charm  of  two  or  three  insignificant  words  will  at  any  time  remove  it : 
probatum  est**  (sect.  39.)  This  passage,  as  we  shall  see,  is  correspondent 
to  the  doctrine  held  on  this  pomt  by  Locke's  personal  friend  and  philo- 
sophical  follower,  Le  Clerc 

But  if  it  be  thus  erident,  that  Locke  held  neither  the  third  form  of 
representation,  that  lent  to  him  by  Brown — nor  even  the  second ;  it 
follows,  that  Reid  did  him  any  thing  but  injustice,  in  supposing  him  to 
maintain,  that  ideas  are  objects,  either  in  the  brain  or  in  the  mind  itself. 
Even  the  more  material  of  these  alternatives  has  been  the  one  generally 
attributed  to  him  by  hb  critics  *,  and  the  one  adopted  from  him  by  hia 
disciples.f  Nor  is  this  to  be  deemed  an  opinion  too  monstrous  to  be 
entertained  by  so  enlightened  a  philosopher.  It  was,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
common  opinion  of  the  age — the  opinion,  in  particular,  held  by  the  moat 
illustrious  of  his  countrymen  and  contemporaries — by  Newton,  Clarke^ 
Willis,  Hook,  &C.X 

Dr.  Brown  at  length  proceeds  to  consummate  his  victory  by  <<  thai  most 
decisive  evideneey  found  not  in  treatises  read  only  by  a  few,  but  in  the 
popular  elementary  works  of  science  of  the  time,  the  general  text  boohs  oi 
schools  and  colleges."  He  quotes,  however,  only  two — the  Pnemnaiologif 
of  Le  Clerc,  and  the  Logic  of  Crousaz. 

<*  Lb  Clerc,"  says  Dr.  Brown,  **  in  his  chapter  on  the  nature  of  idea% 
gives  the  history  of  the  opinions  of  philosophers  on  this  subjfMrt,  and  states 
among  them  the  very  doctrine  which  is  most  forcibly  and  accurately  op* 
posed  to  the  ideal  system  of  perception.  <  Aliiputant  ideas  et  perceptioms§ 
idearum  easdem  esse,  licet  relationibus  differant  Idea,  uti  censent,  proprie 
ad  objectum  refertur,  quod  mens  considerat ; — perceptio,  vere  ad  roentem 
ipsam  qiue  percipit:  sed  duplex  ilia  relatio  ad  unam  modificationem 
mentis  pertinet.  Itaque,  secundum  hosce  philosophos,  nullse  sunt,  proprie 
loquendo,  idese  a  mente  nostra  distincUe.'  What  is  it^  I  mag  ashy  uhiek 
Dr.  Reid  considers  himself  as  having  added  to  this  verg  philosophical  view 

*  To  refer  onlv  to  ^ejirst  and  Uut  of  his  regular  critics,  see  SoM  PhUatop^ 
tuterted  against  the  Fanciet  of  the  Idntts,  by  J.  S.  [J.  ScEGSAirr].  Lond.  IdPT, 
p.  161. : — a  very  curious  book,  abtotutelg,  we  may  say  unknown;  and  Covsnf^ 
Court  de  PhUoMophe,  t.  ii.  1829;  pp.  330.  357.  385.  365,— the  most  important 
work  on  Locke  rince  the  Nouveaux  Essait  of  Leibnitz. 


-}-  TuoKBR*f  Light  ofNaturCf  i.  pp.  15.  18.  ed.  2. 
j:  On  Newton  and  Clarke's  opimon,  see  Di 


Des  Biaizeaux's  Recueil,  L  pp.  7,  8, 9« 
15.  22.  75.  127.  169.  &c.--Qenovesd  notices  the  crudity  of  Newton's  doctrine, 
^*  Mentem  in  cerehro  pracsidere,  atque  in  eo^  suo  scilicet  sensorio,  rerum  imagines 
cemere*'  On  Willis,  see  his  work  De  Anima  Brutorum,  p.  64.  alihi,  cd.  1672. 
—  On  Hook,  see  his  Lert,  on  Light,  §  7.  We  know  not  whether  it  has  been  re- 
mariied,  that  Locke's  doctrine  of  particles  and  impulse  is  precisely  that  of  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby ;  and  if  Locke  adopts  one  part  of  so  gross  an  hypothesis,  what  is 
there  improbable  in  his  adoption  of  the  other  f  —  that  the  object  of  perception  is, 
"  a  material  particmation  or  the  bodies  that  work  on  the  outward  organs  of  the 
senses."  (Digby,  Treatite  of  Bodies,  c.  32.)  As  a  specimen  of  the  mechanical  ex* 
planations  of  mental  phenomena  then  considerea  satisfactory,  we  quote  Sir 
Kenelm's  theory  of  memory. — "  Out  of  which  it  followeth,  that  the  little  simili- 
tudes which  are  in  the  caves  of  the  brain,  wheeling  and  swimming  about,  almost 
in  such  sort  as  you  see  in  the  washing  of  currants  or  rice  by  the  winding  about 
and  circular  turning  of  the  cook's  hand,  divers  sorts  of  bodies  do  go  their  courses 
for  a  pretty  while;  »o  that  the  BU>st  ordinary  ol^ects  cannot  but  present  themp^*"- 
quickly,**  dec*  &c.  (ibidem). 
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of  perceptianf  and  if  he  added  nothing,  it  is  surely  too  much  to  ascribe 
to  him  the  merit  of  detecting  errors,  the  counter  statement  of  which  had 
long  formed  a  part  of  the  elementary  works  of  the  schools"  In  the  first 
place,  Dr.  Reid  certainly  <<  added**  nothing  **  to  this  very  philosophical 
view  of  perception,"  but  he  exploded  it  altogether.  In  the  second^  it  is 
false  either  that  this  doctrine  of  perception  <*  had  long  formed  part  of  the 
elementarg  works  of  the  schools^*  or  that  Le  Clerc  affords  any  countenance 
to  this  assertion.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  virtually  stated  by  him  to  be  the 
novel 'paradox  of  a  single  philosopher ;  nay,  to  carry  the  blunder  to  hyper^ 
bole,  it  is  already,  as  such  a  singular  opinion,  discussed  and  referred  to 
its  author  by  JReid  himself  Had  Dr.  Brown  proceeded  from  the  tenth 
paragraph,  which  he  quotes,  to  the  fourteenth,  which  he  cotUd  not  have 
readi  he  would  have  found,  that  the  passage  extracted,  so  far  from  con- 
taining the  statement  of  an  old  and  familiar  dogma  in  the  schools,  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  statement  of  the  contemporary  hypothesis  of 
—  Antony  Arnauld  !  and  of  Antony  Amauld  ahne, —  In  the  third 
place,  from  the  mode  in  which  he  cites  Le  Clerc,  his  silence  to  the  con- 
trary, and  the  general  tenour  of  his  statement,  Dr.  Brown  would  lead  us 
to  believe,  that  Le  Clerc  himself  coincides  in  **  this  very  philosophical 
view  of  perception."  So  far,  however,  from  coinciding  with  Arnauld,  he 
pronounces  his  opinion  to  be  false ;  controverts  it  upon  very  solid  grounds ; 
and  in  delivering  his  own  doctrine  touching  ideas,  though  sufficiently 
cautious  in  telling  us  what  they  are,  he  has  no  hesitation  in  assuring  usy 
among  other  things  which  they  cannot  be,  that  they  are  not  modificaiions 
or  essential  states  of  mind,  <*  Non  est  (idea  sc.)  modificatio  aiU  essentia 
mentis:  nam  prseterquam  quod  sentimus  ingens  esse  discrimen  inter  ideae 
perceptionem  et  sensationem;  quid  habet  mens  nostra  simile  monti,  aut 
mnumeris  ejusmodi  ideis?" — Pneumat,  sect.  i.  c.  5.  §  10. 

On  all  this  no  observation  of  ours  cail  be  either  so  apposite  or  authori-< 
tative  as  the  reflections  with  which  Dr.  Brown  himself  concludes  his  vin- 
dication of  the  philosophers  against  Reid.  Brown's  precept  is  good,  but 
his  example  is  still  better.     One  word  we  leave  blank,  which  the  reader 

may  himself  supply :  —  **  That  a  mind  so  vigorous  as  that  of  Dr. 

should  have  been  capable  of  the  series  of  misconceptions  which  we  have 
tracedy  may  seem  wonderful^  and  truly  is  so;  and  equally,  or  rather  still 
more  wonderfuly  is  the  general  admission  of  his  merit  in  this  respect.  I  trust 
it  will  impress  you  with  one  important  lesson  —  to  consult  the  opinions  of 
authors  in  their  own  works,  and  not  in  the  works  of  those  who  profess  to  give 
a  faithful  account  of  them.  From  my  own  experience,  I  can  most  truly 
assure  you,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  in  which  I  have  found  the 
view  I  had  received  of  them  to  be  faithful.  There  is  usually  something 
more,  or  something  less,  which  modifies  the  general  result ;  and  by  the 
various  additions  and  subtractions  thus  made,  so  much  of  the  spirit  oi  the 
original  doctrine  is  lost,  that  it  may,  in  some  cases,  be  considered  as  having 
made  a  fortunate  escape,  if  it  be  not  at  last  represented  as  directly  opposite 
to  what  it  is." —  Lect.  xxvii. 

The  cause  must,  therefore,  be  unconditionally  decided  in  favour  of  Reid, 
even  on  that  testimony,  which  Brown  triumphantly  produces  in  court,  as 
"  the  most  decisive  evidence  "  against  him :  here  then  we  might  close  our 
case.  To  signalise,  however,  more  completely,  the  whole  character  of  the 
accusation,  we  shall  call  a  few  witnesses ;  to  prove,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
than  that  Brown's  own  "  most  decisive  evidence  "  is  not  less  favourable  to 
him,  than  any  other  that  might  be  cited  from  the  great  majority  of  the 
learned. 
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Mallebbanchb,  in  his  controversy  with  Amauld,  every  where 
assumes  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  really  distinct  from  their  perception,  to  be 
the  one  **  commonly  received  ;  **  nor  does  his  adversary  venture  to  dispute 
the  assumption.  —  R^.  au  Livre  des  Idies, — Arnauld,  OSuv.  t.  xxxviiL 
p.  388. 

Leibnitz,  on  the  other  hand,  in  answer  to  Clarke,  admits  that  the 
crude  theory  of  ideas  held  by  that  philosopher  was  the  common  :  —  *'  Je 
ne  demeure  point  d'accord  des  notions  vuJgmrts,  comme  si  les  Images  des 
chases  6toient  transport^es,  par  les  organes,  jusqu'i  Tame.  Cette  notion 
de  la  Philosophie  Vufyaire  n*est  point  intelligible,  oomroe  les  nouveaux 
Cart^siens  I'ont  assez  montr^.  L'on  ne  sauroit  expliquer  comment  la 
substance  immeUerielle  est  affect^  par  la  maOere :  et  soutenir  une  chose 
non  intelligible  U-dessus,  c*est  recourir  k  la  notion  scholastique  chim^rique 
de  je  ne  sais  quelles  especes  inteniionelles  inexpliquable,  oui  passent  des 
organes  dans  Tame.**  {Opera,  II.  p.  161.)  Nor  does  Clarke,  in  reply, 
disown  this  doctrine  for  himself  or  others.  —  Ibid.  p.  182. 

Brucker,  in  his  Historia  Philosophica  Doctrime  de  Ideis  (I72S),  speaks 
of  Arnauld*s  hypothesis  as  a  ^ pecuiiar  cpinion,**  rejected  by  ** pkilosopkers 
in  general  **  (pferisque  eruditis),  as  not  less  untenable  than  the  paradox  of 
Mallebranche.-^P.  248. 

Dr.  Brown  is  fond  oi  text-books.  Did  we  condescend  to  those  of  ordinary 
authors,  we  could  adduce  a  cloud  of  witnesses  against  him.  As  a  sample^ 
we  shall  quote  only  three,  but  these  of  the  very  highest  authority. 

Christian  Thomasius,  though  a  reformer  of  the  Peripatetic  and  Car- 
tesian systems,  adopted  a  grosser  theory  of  ideas  than  either.  In  his 
Introductio  ad  Philosophiam  aulicam  (1702),  he  defines  thought  in  general, 
a  mental  discourse  '<  abotti  images,  by  the  motion  (f  external  bodies,  and 
through  the  organs  of  sense,  stamped  in  the  substance  of  the  brain" —  C.  5. 
§  29.  See  also  his  Inst,  Jurispr.  Div.  1.  L  c.  1.;  and  IntrocL  in  PhiL 
ration,  c.  3. 

S'Gravesandb,  in  his  Introductio  ad  Philosophiam  (1736),  though 
professing  to  leave  undetermined  the  positive  question  concerning  the 
origin  of  ideas,  and  admitting  that  sensations  are  "  nothing  more  than 
modifications  of  the  mind  itself,**  makes  no  scruple  in  determining  the 
negative,  to  dismiss,  as  absurd,  the  hypothesis  which  would  reduce  sensible 
idecu  to  an  equal  subjectivity.  **  Mentem  ipsam  has  ideas  ejftcere,  et  sibi 
ipsi  representare  res,  quorum  his  solis  ideis  cognitionem  acquirit,  ntdlo  modo 
concipi  potest.  Nulla  inter  causam  et  effectum  relatio  daretur." —  §  279. 
282, 

Genovesi,  in  his  Elementa  Mettmhysiete  (1748),  lays  it  down  as  a  fun# 
damental  position  o£  philosophy,  that  ideas  and  the  act  cognitive  of  ideas 
are  distinct  {**  Prop.  xxx.  Idece  et  Perceptiones  non  videntur  esse  posse  una 
eademque  res  *') ;  and  he  ably  refutes  the  hypbthesis  of  Amauld,  which 
he  reprobates  as  a  paradox,  unworthy  of  that  illustrious  reasoner. — Pars 
II.  p.  140. 

Voltaire's  Dictionnaire  Philosophiq^ie  may  be  adduced  as  represent- 
ing the  intelligence   of  the  age  of  Ueid  himself.     **  Qu'est  ce   qu'une 
Id^e  ?  —  C'est  une  Image  qui  se  peint  dans  men  cerveau,  —  TotUes  vos 
pensees  sont  done  des  images  9  —  Assur^ment,"  &c.  (voce  IdSe.) 

What,  in  fine,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  two  most  numerous  schools  of 
modern  philosophy  —  the   Leibnitzian   and   the   Kantian?*      Both 

*  Leibnitz  Opera,  DutensU,  torn.  ii.  pp.  21.  23.  33.  214.,  pars  ii.  pp.  137.  145. 
146.     aSuvres  Philos.  par  Raspe,  pp.  66,  67.  74.  96.  ets.     VfohF -^  Psychol.  Ratn 
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maintain  tbat  the  mind  involves  representations  of  which  it  is  not,  and 
never  may  be»  conscious ;  that  is,  both  maintain  the  second  form  of  the 
hypothesis,  and  one  of  the  two  that  Reid  understood  and  professedly 
assailed. 

In  Crousazy  Dr.  Brown  has  actually  succeeded  in  finding  one  example 
(he  might  have  found  twenty)  of  a  philosopher,  before  Reid,  holding  the 
same  theorv  of  ideas  with  Amauld  and  himself. 

The  reader  is  now  in  a  condition  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  Brown's 
statement,  ^  that  with  the  exception  of  Mallebranche  and  Berkeley,  who 
had  peculiar  and  veigr  erroneous  notions  on  the  subject,  all  the  philoso- 
frfiers  whom  Dr.  Reid  considered  himself  as  opposmg,  [what !  Newton, 
Clarke,  Hook,  Norris,  Porterfield,  &c.?— -these,  be  it  remembered, 
9p»ckMy  attacked  by  Reid,  Brown  has  neitlier  ventured  to  defend,  por  to 
acknowledge  that  lie  could  not,]  would,  if  they  had  been  questioned  by 
binif  have  admitted,  beftire  they  heard  a  single  argument  on  his  part,  thaJt 
their  cpinums  wUk  respect  to  ideas  were  precisely  the  same  as  his  own.** 
«— Lect.  xxviL  p.  174>. 

We  have  dius  vindicated  our  original  assertion  —  Brown  has  not  sue* 
medsd  in  consdcting  Bmd^  even  cfa  smgU  error. 

Brown's  mistakes,  regarding  the  opinions  on  perception  entertained  by 
Reid  and  the  philosophers,  are  perhaps,  however,  even  less  astonishing 
than  his  total  misconception  of  the  purport  of  Hume's  reasoning  against 
the  existence  of  matter,  and  of  the  argument,  by  which  Reid  invalidates 
Hume's  sceptical  conclusion.  We  shall  endeavour  to  reduce  the  problem 
to  its  simplicity. 

Our  knowledge  rests  ultimately  on  certain  facts  of  consciousness, 
which  as  primitive,  and  conseouently  incomprehensible,  are  given  less  in 
the  form  of  cognitions  than  ofoeUefs.  But  if  consciousness  in  its  last  ana- 
lysis —  in  other  words,  if  our  primary  experience^  be  a  faith  ;  the  reality  of 
our  knowledge  turns  on  the  veracity  of  our  generative  beliefs.  As  ulti- 
mate, the  quality  of  these  beliefs  cannot  be  inferred ;  thefa-  truth,  however, 
is  in  the  first  instance  to  be  presumed.  As  given  and  possessed,  they 
must  stand  good  imtil  refutea ;  negaiM  ineumbit  probatio.  Intelligence 
cannot  gratuitously  annihilate  itself;  nature  is  not  to  be  assumed  to  work 
in  vain;  nor  the  Author  of  nature  to  create  only  to  deceive. 

#q/ii|  d'  ohirort  waftwav  dirAXvraf,  rftTiva  wdvTtc 
Aaol  fniuJ^wrC  Ocov  vv  rt  i9Ti  Kai  altrii. 

But  though  the  truth  of  our  instinctive  faiths  must  originally  be  ad- 
mitted, their  falsehood  may  subsequently  be  established:  this,  however, 
only  through  themselves  —  only  on  the  ground  of  their  reciprocal  contra- 
diction. Is  this  contradiction  proved,  the  edifice  of  our  Knowledge  is 
undermined ;  for  **  no  Ue  is  of  the  truth.**  Consciousness  is  to  the  philo- 
sopher what  the  Bible  is  to  the  theologian.  Both  are  professedly  reve- 
lations of  divine  truth  ;  both  exclusively  supply  the  constitutive  elements 


§  10.  efi.-^PtychoL  Emp,  §  48.     Kavt-^ Critik  d,  r.  K.  p.  376.  ed.  2.      Anthro- 

fologie,  §  5.  With  one  restriction,  Leibnitz's  doctrine  is  that  of  the  lower 
Matonists,  who  maintained  that  the  soul  actually  contains  representations  of 
every  possible  substance  and  event  in  the  world  durine  the  revolution  of  the  great 
year;  although  these  cogniiive  reasons  are  not  elicited  into  consciousness,  unless 
the  reality,  thus  represented  be  itself  brought  within  the  sphere  of  the  sensual 
oigans.    Plotinusp  Enn,  v.  lib.  vii.  cc.  1,  2, 3. 
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of  knowledge,  and  the  regulative  standard  of  its  construction.  Each  may 
be  disproved,  but  disproved  only  by  itself.  If  one  or  other  reveal  feels, 
which,  as  mutually  repugnant,  cunuut  but  be  false,  the  authenticity  of 
that  revelation  is  invalidated ;  and  the  criticism  whicli  signalises  this  self- 
refutation,  has,  in  either  case,  been  able  to  convert  assurance  into  scep- 
ticism, —  "  to  turn  the  truth  of  G«d  into  a  lie,"  — 

"  Et  violarejWmi  primam,  et  convellere  tota 
Fundunimla  qiubus  oixatur  vita  lalutquc."  —  Lccrf.t. 

As  psychology  is  only  a  developed  consciousness,  the  positive  philoso- 
pher has  thus  a  jirimary  presumption  in  favour  of  the  elements  out  of 
which  his  cysCem  is  constructed ;  while  the  sceptic  or  negative  philosopher 
mast  be  content  to  argue  back  to  the  falsehood  of  these  elements,  from 
the  impossibility  which  the  dogmatist  may  experience,  in  combining 
them  into  the  hannony  of  truth.  For  truth  is  one :  and  the  end  of  phi- 
losophy is  the  intuition  of  unity.  Scepticism  is  not  an  original  or  inde- 
pendent method  1  it  is  the  correlative  and  conse(|uent  of  dogmatism;  and 
so  far  from  being  an  enemy  to  truth,  it  arises  only  from  a  false  philosophy 
BE  its  indication  and  its  cure.  Alu  liidntat,  qui  altiux  crtdit-  The  sceptic 
jnust  not  himself  estaitlith,  but  from  the  dogmatist  accept,  his  principles ; 
and  his  conclusion  is  only  a  reduction  of  philosophy  to  zero,  on  the  hy- 
pothesis of  the  doctrine  from  which  his  premises  are  borrowed.  Are  the 
principles  which  a  particular  system  involves,  convicted  of  contradiction  ; 
or,  are  these  principles  proved  repugnant  to  others,  which,  as  facts  of 
consciousness,  every  positive  philosopliy  i/ituf admit;  there  is  established 
ft  relative  tcejiltdtm,  or  the  conclusion,  tliat  philosophy,  in  so  far  as  realised 
In  this  system,  is  groundless.  Again,  are  the  principles,  which,  as  facts 
of  coniciousnesa.  philosophy  in  general  must  comprehend,  found  enclu- 
sivB  of  each  other ;  there  is  established  an  absolute  tcepticism  —  the  hn- 
possibility  of  all  philosophy  is  involved  in  the  negation  of  the  one  cri- 
terion of  truth.  Our  statemi^nt  may  be  reduced  to  a  dilemma.  Either 
the  facta  of  consciousness  can  be  reconciled,  or  they  cannot.  If  they 
cannot,  knowledge  absolutely  is  impossible,  and  every  system  of  philo- 
eophy  therefore  false.  If  they  can,  no  system  which  supjioses  their 
inconsistency  can  pretend  to  truth. 

As  a  legitimate  sceptic,  Hume  could  not  assail  the  foundations  of 
knowledge  in  themselves.  His  reasoning  is  from  their  subsequent  con- 
tradiction to  their  original  falsehood ;  and  his  premises,  not  established 
by  himself,  are  accepted  only  as  principles  universally  conceded  in  the 
previous  schools  of  philosophy.  On  tile  assumption,  that  what  was  thus 
unanimously  admitted  by  phdosophers,  must  be  admitted  of  philosophy 
itself,  his  argument  against  the  certainty  of  knowledge  was  triumphant. 
Philosophers  agreed  in  rejecting  certain  primitive  beliefs  of  consciousness 
8S  false,  and  in  usurping  others  as  true.  If  consciousness,  however,  were 
confessed  to  yield  a  lying  evidence  in  one  particular,  it  could  not  be 
adduced  as  a  creditable  witness  at  all :  —faltus  in  uao,  fahus  in  omnibia. 
But  as  the  reality  of  our  knowledge  necessarily  rests  on  the  assumed 
veracity  of  consciousness,  it  thus  rests  on  an  assumption  implicitly  ad- 
mitted by  all  systems  of  philosophy  to  be  illegitimate. 

"  Faciunl,  nx,  inlelligendo,  at  mhil  intelUgant  !  " 

Reid  did  not  dispute  Hume's  inference,  as  deduced/rom  ilji  aiitecedeuts. 
He  allowed  his  scepticism,  as  relative,  to  be  irrefragable :  and  that  philo- 
sophy could  not  he  saved  from  absolute  scepticism,  unless  bia  conceded 
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premises  could  be  disallowed,  by  refuting  the  principles  universally  ac- 
knowledged by  philosophers.  Tliis  he  applied  himself  to  do.  He  sub- 
jected these  principles  to  a  new  and  ri$,'orous  criticism.  If  his  analysis  be 
correct,  it  proved  them  to  be  hypotheses,  on  which  ihe  credulous  sequacity 
of  philosophers  had  bestowed  the  prescriptive  authority  of  self-evident 
truths ;  and  showed,  that  where  a  genuine  fact  of  consciousness  had  been 
surrendered,  it  had  been  surreudered  in  deference  to  some  groundless 
assumption,  which,  in  reason,  it  ought  to  have  exploded.  Philosophy 
was  thus  egaio  reconciled  with  nature:  consciousness  was  not  a  bundle 
of  antilogies;  certainty  and  knowledge  were  not  evicted  from  man. 

All  this  Dr.  Brown  completely  misunderstands.  He  comprehends 
neither  the  reasoning  of  scepticism,  in  the  hands  ofHume,  nor  the  argu- 
ment fr-om  common  sense,  in  thoSe  of  Reid,  Ketrograding  himself  to  the 
tenets  of  that  philosophy,  whose  contradictions  Hume  had  fairly  developed 
into  scepticism,  he  appeals  against  this  conclusion  to  the  argument  of 
common  sense  ;  albeit  that  argument,  if  true,  belies  his  hypothesis,  and 
if  his  hypothesis  be  true,  is  belied  by  it.  Hume  and  Heia  he  actunjly 
represents  as  maintaining  precisely  the  same  doctrine,  on  precisely  the 
same  grounds  ;  and  finds  both  concurring  with  himself,  in  advocating  that 
very  opinion,  which  the  one  had  resolved  into  a  negation  of  all  knowledge, 
end  the  other  exploded  as  a  baseless  hypothesis. 

Our  discussion,  at  present,  is  limited  to  a  single  question  —  to  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  consciousness  in  assuring  us  of  the  reality  of  a  material 
world.  In  perception,  consciousness  gives  as  an  ultimate  fact,  a  hehef  <jf 
the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  %mnethmg  different  from  self.  As  ultimate, 
this  belief  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  higher  principle;  neither  can  it  be 
truly  analysed  into  a  double  element.  We  only  believe  that  this  some- 
thing existt,  because  we  believe  that  we  know  (are  conscious  of)  this 
something  as  existing ;  and  the  belief  of  the  knowledge  of  the  eaistenety 
necessarily  involves  the  belief  of  tlie  exiatence.  Both  are  origmal,  or  neither. 
Does  consciousness  deceive  us  in  the  former,  it  necessarily  deludes  us  in 
the  latter;  and  if  the  latter,  though  a  fact  of  consciousness,  be  false;  the 
former,  becajae  a  fact  of  consciousness,  is  not  true.  The  beliefs  contained 
in  the  two  propositions  — 

1 .   /  heliei-e  that  a  material  world  exists  ; 

'1.  I  believe  that  I  immediately  kiunc  a  material  world  existing  (in  other 
words,  /  believe  that  the  external  reality  itself  is  the  ob/ect  of  lohich  I 
am  eotiseious  in  perception) ;  — 
though  distinguished  by  philosophers,  are  thus  virtually  identical. 

The  belief  of  an  external  world,  was  too  powerful,  not  to  compel  nn 
acquiescence  in  its  truth.  But  the  philosophers  yielded  to  nature,  only 
in  BO  far  as  to  coincide  in  the  dominant  result.  I'hey  falsely  discrimin- 
ated the  belief  in  the  existence,  from  the  belief  in  the  knowledge.  With  a 
few  exceptions,  they  held  fast  by  the  truth  of  the  lirst ;  but,  on  grounds 
to  which  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  advert,  they  concurred,  with  singular 
unanimity,  in  abjuring  the  second.  The  object  of  which  we  are  conscious 
in  perception,  could  only,  they  explicitly  avowed,  be  a  representative 
image  present  to  the  mind  ; — an  image  which,  they  implicitly  confessed, 
we  are  necessitated  to  regard  as  identical  with  the  unknown  reality  itself. 
Man,  in  short,  upon  the  common  doctrine  of  philosophy,  was  doomed  by 
a  perfidious  nature  to  realise  the  fable  of  Narcissus ;  lie  mistakes  self  for 
not-self, 

■'  corput,  putat  essi^  ijnod  iiitibrn  est," 
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To  carry  these  principles  to  their  issue  was  easy  — -  and  scepticism  ia 
the  hands  of  Hume  was  the  result.  The  absolute  veracity  of  conscious- 
ness was  invalidated  by  the  falsehood  of  one  of  its  &cts  ;  and  the  belief 
of  the  knowledge,  assumed  to  be  delusive,  was  even  supposed  in  the  belief 
oi  the  existence,  admitted  to  be  true.  The  uncertainty  of  knowledge  in 
general,  and  in  particular,  the  problematical  existence  of  a  material  world, 
were  thus  legitimately  established.  —  To  confute  this  reduction  on  the 
conventional  ground  of  the  philosophers,  Reid  saw  to  be  ii|ipossi)>le ;  and 
the  argument  which  he  opposed,  was,  in  &ct,  immediately  subversive  of 
the  dogmatic  principle,  and  only  mediately  of  the  sceptical  conclusion. 
This  reasoning  was  of  very  ancient  application,  and  had  been  even  long 
familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  the  arffumeni  from  common  Mense. 

To  argue  from  common  sense  is  nothing  more  than  to  render  available 
the  presumption  in  favour  of  the  originsJ  facts  of  consciousness,  —  thai 
what  U  by  nature  necessarily  believed  to  be,  truly  is.  Aristotle,  in 
whose  phOosophy  this  presumption  obtained  the  authority  of  a  principle^ 
tJius  enounces  the  argument :  —  What  appears  to  ail,  that  we  aflu*m  to  be; 
and  he  who  rejects  this  belief,  will,  assuredly,  advance  nothing  bett^ 
worthy  of  credit."  (Eth.  Nic.  1.  x.  c.  2.)  As  this  argument  rests  en- 
tirely on  a  presumption ;  tlie  fundamental  condition  of  its  validity  is,  that 
this  presumption  be  not  disproved.  The  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
veracity  of  consciousness,  as  we  have  already  shown,  is  redargued  by  the 
repugnance  of  the  facts  themselves,  of  which  consciousness  is  the  com- 
plement ;  as  the  truth  of  all  can  only  be  vindicated  on  the  truth  of  each. 
The  argument  from  common  sense  therefore  postulates,  that  oub  ori- 
ginal BELIEFS  BE  NOT  PROVED  SELF-CONTRADICTORY. 

The  harmony  of  our  primary  convictions  being  supposed,  the  argu- 
ment from  common  sense  is  decisive  against  every  deductive  inference 
not  in  unison  with  them.  For  as  everv  conclusion  is  involved  in  its 
premises,  and  as  these  again  must  ultimately  be  resolved  into  some 
original  belief;  the  conclusion,  if  inconsistent  with  the  primary  pheno- 
mena of  consciousness,  must,  ex  hypothesi,  be  inconsistent  with  its  pre- 
mises, t.  e,  be  logically  false.  On  this  ground,  our  convictions  at  first 
handy  peremptorily  derogate  from  our  convictions  at  second,  ^  If  we 
know  and  believe,''  says  Aristotle,  ''  through  certain  original  principles, 
we  must  know  and  believe  these  with  paramount  certainty,  for  the  very 
reason  that  we  know  and  believe  all  else  through  them ;''  and  he  else- 
where observes,  that  our  approbation  is  often  rather  to  be  accorded  to 
what  is  revealed  by  nature  as  actual,  than  to  what  can  be  demonstrated 
by  philosophy  as  possible  :  —  v^ixuv  ov  di7  %drra  ru^  di^  rHv  kSyttp,  ^kXAib 

Nommus  certissima  scientia,  et  damante  conseientia,  (to  apply  the  lan« 
guage  of  Augustine,)  is  thus  a  proposition,  either  absolutely  true  or  aibsolutefy 
false.  The  argument  from  common  sense,  if  not  omnipotent,  is  power- 
less ;  and  in  the  hands  of  a  philosopher  b^  whom  its  postulate  cannot 
be  allowed,  its  employment,  it  not  suicidal,  is  absurd.  •—  These  principles 
established,  we  proceed  to  their  application. 

Dr.  Browns  error,  in  regard  to  Reid's  doctrme  of  perception,  in- 
volves  the   other,  touching  the   relation  of  that  doctrine   to   Huro«*'- 


•  Jacobi  (Werke,  II.  Forr.  p.  11,  ets.),  following  Fries,  places  Aristotle 
head  of  that  absurd  majority  of  philosophers,  who  attemDt  to  demonstrate 
thing.    This  would  not  have  b^n  more  tublimefy  false,  nad  it  been  said  < 
German  Plato  himself* 
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sceptical  idealism.  On  the  supposition  that  Reid  views  in  the  imme- 
diate object  of  perception  a  mental  modification,  and  not  a  material 
quality,  Dr.  Brown  is  fully  warranted  in  asserting,  that  he  left  the  found' 
atioDs  of  idealism  precisely  as  he  found  them.  Let  it  once  be  granted, 
that  the  object  known  in  perception,  is  not  convertible  with  the  reality 
existing;  idealism  reposes  in  equal  security  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  re- 

Sresentative  perception, — whetlier  the  representative  image  be  a  modi- 
cation  of  consciousness  itself, — or  whether  it  have  an  existence  inde- 
pendent either  of  mind  or  of  the  act  of  thought.  The  former  indeed,  as 
the  simpler  basis,  would  be  the  more  secure  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
egoistical  idealism  of  Fichte,  resting  on  the  third  form  of  representation, 
is  less  exposed  to  criticism  than  the  theological  idealism  of  Berkeley, 
which  reposes  on  the  iirst.  Did  Brown  not  mistake  his  doctrine,  Reid 
was  certamly  absurd  in  thinking,  that  a  refutation  of  idealism  is  involved 
in  his  refutation  of  the  common  theoiT  of  perception.  So  far  from 
blaming  Brown,  on  this  supposition,  for  denying  to  Kcid  the  single  merit 
which  that  philosopher  thought  peculiarly  his  own  ;  we  only  reproach 
him  for  leaving  to  Reid  and  to  himself  any  possible  mode  of  resistrng 
the  idealist  at  all.  It  was  a  monstrous  error  to  reverse  Heid's  doctrine 
of  perception  ;  it  is  perhaps  a  greater,  not  to  see  that  this  reversal  stul- 
tifies the  argument  from  common  sense;  and  that  so  far  "  from  proceed- 
mg  on  safe  ground"  in  an  appeal  to  our  original  beliefs,  Reid  would  have 
employed,  as  ijrown  has  actually  done,  a  weapon  harmless  (a  t/ie  scrplic, 
but  ntortal  to  himself. 

The  belief,  says  Dr.  Brown,  in  the  existence  of  an  external  world  is 
irresistible,  Iheretbre  it  is  true.  On  his  doctrine  of  perception,  which  he 
attributes  also  to  Reid,  this  inference  is  however  incompetent,  because 
on  tliat  doctrine  he  cannot  fulfil  the  condition  which  the  argument 
implies.  I  cannot  bui  believe  that  material  things  exist:  —  I  cannot  but 
belief  E  that  the  material  reality  is  the  object  immediately  known  in  prrrejition. 
The  former  of  these  beliefs,  explicitly  argues  Dr.  Brown,  in  defending 
his  system  against  the  sceptic,  because  irresistible,  is  true.  The  latter  of 
these  beliefs,  implicitly  argues  Dr.  Brown,  in  establishing  his  system 
itself,  though  irresisHlile,  is  false.  And  here  not  only  are  two  primitive 
beliefs,  supposed  to  be  repugnant,  and  consciousness  therefore  delusive  ; 
the  very  belief  which  is  assumed  as  true,  exists  in  fact  only  through  the 
other,  which,  ex  hypolheti,  is  false.     Both  in  reality  are  one.'     Kant,  in 

■  This  reaaoninj-  can  only  be  invalidnted  either,  I.  By  iliaproving  ihc  beBef 
itsdf  o/  ike  kiioit'lrdgc,  as  a  ftct ;  or,  2.  By  disproving  its  atlriliute  of  or^inali^. 
The  latter  is  impottsiUe ;  and  if  possible  would  also  annihilate  the  oiiginality  of 
(he  bcli^oflhe  cxutence,  which  is  supposed.  Tile  fonner  alternative  is  ridkidous. 
That  Mfc  are  Daturolly  dctermiDed  to  believe  the  object  known  in  percepuon  to 
be  the  external  existence  itself,  and  that  it  is  only  in  coosequence  of  a  lupposcd 
philotopAical  nctxiiily,  we  subsequently  endeavour  by  on  artificial  abstraction  to  dia- 
criminate  these,  is  admitted  even  by  those  psychologiBta,  whose  doctrine  is  thereby 
placed  in  overt  contradiction  to  our  original  bcUeft.  Thou(^  ptih^w  superfluous 
to  allece  authorities  in  support  of  such  a  point,  we  refer,  however,  to  tbe  Tultow- 
ing,  which  happen  to  occur  to  our  recollection. — Dm  Caktbs,  Be  Pais.  an.  20. 
— UiLLaanANCHB,  JteiA.l.  iii.  c.  1.  —  Berkeley,  M'orti,  i.  p.  210.,  and  quoted 
by  Reid,  Bii.  I.  P.  p,  165.  — Hume,  Treat.  II.  JV.  i.  pp.  330.  338.  353.  358.  361. 
SCO.,  one-ed.—  Eitia/i,  ii.  pp.  154.  157.  cd.  1788.— As  not  generally  aCL-easible» 
we  translate  the  following  extracts: —  ScnELLiNc  (Idem  ru  eincr  Phdoiujihie  dcr 
ifal-r.  Einl.  p.  xix.  Ist  ed.)  — "  When  (in  perception)  I  represent  an  olgrct, 
object  and  reprvicnialion  are  vne  and  the  same.     And  siaipty  in  this  oui  inabiStif  to 
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i^hose  doctrine  as  in  Brown's  the  object  of  perception  constitutes  onVr 
a  subjective  phenomenon^  was  too  acute  not  to  discern  that,  on  this 
hypothesis,  philosophy  could  not,  without  contradiction,  appeal  to  the 
evidence  of  our  elenentary  faiths. — "  Allowing  idealism,'*  he  says,  <*  tm 
be  as  dangerous  as  it  truly  is,  it  would  still  remam  a  tcandal  to  philosophy 
and  human  reason  in  general,  to  be  compelled  to  accept  the  existence  of 
external  things  on  the  testimony  of  mere  belief^  * 

But  Reid  is  not,  like  Brown,  feh  deie  in  bin  reasoning  from  our  natural 
beliefs ;  and  on  his  genuine  doctrine  of  perception,  the  argument  has  m 
very  different  tendency.  Reid  asserts  that  his  doctrine  of  perception  is 
itself  a  confutation  of  the  ideal  system ;  and  so  it  truly  is.  For  it  at 
once  denies  to  the  sceptic  and  idealist  the  premises  of  their  conclusion ; 
and  restores  to  the  realist,  in  its  onuiipotence,  the  argument  of  common 
sense.  The  sceptic  and  idealist  can  only  found  on  the  admission,  that 
the  obfeci  known  is  not  convertible  with  the  reaUty  exUting;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  this  admission,  by  placing  the  facts  of  consciousness  in  mutual 
contradiction,  denies  its  postulate  to  the  argument  fl*om  oar  beliefk. 
Reid*s  analysis  therefore  in  its  result,  that  wb  have,  as  wk  bklievk 

WE    HAVE,   AN    IMMEDIATE   KNOWLEDGE   OF    THE   MATERIAL    REALITY, 

accomplished  every  thing  at  once. 

Dr.  Brown  is  not,  however,  more  erroneous  in  thinking  that  the  argu- 
ment from  common  sense  could  be  employed  by  him,  than  in  supposmg 
that  its  legitimacy  wa$  admitted  by  Hume.     So  little  did  he  suspect  the 

ducrimmale  the  object  from  the  represtntation  during  the  act,  lies  the  conviction 
which  the  common  sense  of  mankind  (gemeine  verstand)  has  of  the  reality  of 
external  things,  although  these  become  known  to  it  only  through  representations.** 
(See  also  p.  xxvi.)  —  We  cannot  recover,  at  the  moment  a  passage,  to  the  same 
effect,  in  Xant ;  but  the  ensuing  is  the  testimony  of  an  eminent  disciple.  ^- 
Tennemann,  (Getch.  (L  Phil,  11,  p.  294.)  spe&king  of  Plato:  **  The  Uluaon  that 
things  in  themselves  are  cognkable^  u  to  natural^  that  we  need  not  marvel  if  even 
philosophers  have  not  been  able  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  prejudice. 
The  common  sense  of  mankind  (gemeine  menschenverstand),  which  remains 
steadfast  within  the  sphere  of  experience,  recognises  no  distinetimi  between  things  tn 
themselves  [unknown  reahty  existing]  and  phenomena  [representation,  object 
known];  and  the  philosophising  reason  commences  therewith  its  attempt  to 
investigate  the  foundations  of  this  knowledge,  and  to  recall  itself  into  system."—* 
See  also  Jacobi'#  David  Hume^  ptusim,  ( iVerke,  iL)  and  his  AUwiMs  Brirfsammlting^ 
QVerke,  i.  p.  119.  ets.)    Reid  has  been  already  ouoted. 

*  Cr.  d.  r.  V. —  Vorr,  p.  xxxix.  Kant*s  marvellous  icuteness  did  not,  however; 
enable  him  to  bestow  on  his  "  Only  possible  demonttrtUion  iff  the  r^akiy  of  an 
external  world**  (ibid,  p.  275.  ets.)  even  a  lo^cal  necessitv;  nor  prevent  his 
transcendental,  from  being  apodeicticaliy  resolved  (by  Jacob!  and  I^chte)  into 
absolute,  idealism.  In  this  argument,  indeed,  he  collects  more  in  the  conclusion, 
than  was  contained  in  the  antecedents;  and  reaches  it  by  a  double  ^^f*^  over- 
leaping the  foundations  both  of  the  egoistical  and  mystical  idealists. — Thoueh 
Kant,  in  the  passage  (quoted  above  and  in  other  places,  apparently  abuses  the 
common  sense  of  mankuid,  and  altogether  rejects  ft  as  a  metaphysical  principle 
of  truth ;  he  at  last,  however,  found  it  necessary  (in  order  to  save  philosophy 
from  the  annihilating  energy  of  his  Speculative  Reason)  to  rest  on  that  very 
principle  of  an  ultimate  belief,  which  he  had  originally  spumed  as  a  basis  even  of 
a  material  reality — the  reality  of  all  the  sublimest  objects  of  our  interest — Ooi( 
Free  Will,  Immortality,  &c.  His  Practical  Reason,  as  far  as  it  extends,  is  a 
truth  only  another  (and  not  even  a  better)  term  for  Common  Sense.  Fichte,  too^ 
escaped  the  admitted  nihilism  of  his  speculative  philosophy,  onlv  by  a  similar 
inconsequence  in  his  practical.  — (See  nis  Bestimmung  des  mentcat 
cjpelloifurea^  Ac. 
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futility,  ia  hU  own  hands,  of  tliia  proof,  lie  onlj  regards  it  bb  Guperfiuaus. 
as  opposed  to  that  philosopher,  who,  he  thinks,  in  allowing  the  belief  in 
the  existence  of  matter  to  be  irresistible,  allows  it  to  be  true.  (Lect.  xxviii.y 
Dr.  Brown  has  committed,  perhaps,  more  important  mistakes  than  thisr 
in  regard  to  scepticism  and  to  Hirnie ;  —  none  certainly  more  fundamental. 
Hume  is  converted  into  a  dogmatist;  the  essence  of  scepticism  is 
misconceived. 

On  the  hypothesis  that  our  fiaturat  belief's  are  fallacious,  it  is  not  for 
the  Pyrrhonist  to  reject,  but  to  establish  their  authenticity ;  and  so  far 
from  the  admission  of  their  strength  being  a  surrender  of  his  doubt,  the 
lery  triumph  of  scepticism  consists  in  proving  them  to  be  irresistible. 
By  what  demonstration  is  the  foundation  of  all  certainty  and  knowledge 
so  effectually  subverted,  as  by  showing  that  the  principles,  which  reason 
constrains  us  speculatively  to  admit,  are  contradictory  of  the  facts,  which 
our  instincts  compel  us  practically  to  believe  7  Our  intellectual  nature 
is  thus  seen  to  be  divided  against  itself;  consciousness  stands  self-con- 
victed of  delusion.     "  Surely  we  have  eaten  the  fruit  of  lies  !  " 

This  is  the  scope  of  the  "  Essay  on  the  Academical  or  Sceptical 
Fliilosophy,"  from  which  Dr.  Drown  ijuotes.  In  that  essay,  previous  to 
his  quotation,  Hume  shows,  on  the  admission  of  philosophers,  that  our 
belitf  in  l/te  hiowkdye  of  material  things,  as  impombU,  is  fabe ;  and  on 
this  admission,  he  had  irresistibly  established  the  ipeeidative  absurdity  of 
our  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  external  world.  In  the  passage,  on  the 
contrary,  which  Dr.  Brown  partially  extracts,  he  ia  showing  that  this 
idealism,  which  in  theory  must  be  admitted,  is  in  application  impossible- 
Speculation  and  practice,  nature  and  philosophy,  sense  and  reason,  belief 
and  knowledge,  thus  placed  in  mutual  antithesis,  give,  as  their  result^ 
the  uncertainty  of  every  principle  ;  and  the  assertion  of  this  uncertainty 
is  —  Scepticism.  This  result  is  declared  even  in  the  sentence,  with  the 
preliminary  clause  of  which  Dr.  Brown  abruptly  terminates  his  quotation. 

But  allowing  Dr.  Brown  to  be  correct  in  transmuting  the  sceptical 
nihilist  into  a  dogmatic  realist ;  he  would  slill  be  wrong  (on  the  supposi- 
tion that  Hume  admitted  tlie  troth  of  a  belief  to  be  convertible  with  its 
invincibility]  in  conceiving,  on  the  one  hand,  thut  Hume  could  ever 
acquiesce  in  the  same  inconsequent  conclusion  with  himself;  or,  on  the 
other,  that  he  himself  could,  without  an  abandonment  of  his  system, 
acquiesce  in  the  legitimate  conclusion.  On  this  supposition,  Hume 
could  only  have  arrived  at  a  similar  result  with  Rcid;  there  is  no  tenable 
medium  between  the  tioturaJ  realiam  of  the  one,  and  the  sceptical  nihilism 
of  the  other.  —  "  Do  you  follow,"  says  Hume  in  the  same  essay,  "  the 
instincts  and  propensities  of  nature  in  assenting  to  the  veracity  of  sense?" 
— I  do,  says  Dr.  Brown.  (Lect,  p.  176.  alibi.) — "  But  these,"  continues 
Hume,  "  lead  you  to  believe  that  the  very  perception  or  sensible  itaage  is 
the  external  o^ecl.  Do  you  disclaim  this  principle  in  order  to  embnice  it 
more  rational  opinion,  that  the  perceptions  are  only  representations  of 
something  external?"  —  It  is  the  vital  principle  of  my  system,  says 
Brown,  that  the  mind  knows  nothing  beyond  its  own  states  (Lect. 
passim) ;  pliilosophicol  suicide  is  not  my  choice  ;  I  must  recall  my  admis- 
sion, and  give  the  lie  to  this  natural  belief. — "  You  here,"  proceeds 
Hume,  "  depart  from  your  natural  propensities  and  more  obvious  senti- 
ments ;  and  yet  are  not  able  to  satisfy  your  reason,  which  can  never  Hnd 
any  convincing  argument  from  experience  to  prove,  thut  the  perceptions 
are  connected  with  any  external  objects." — I  allow,  says  Brown,  that  the 
existence  of  an  external  world  cannot  be  proved  by  reatoniny,  and  tlial 
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ihe  sceptical  argument  admits  of  no  logical  reply.  (Lect.  p.  1Y5.)— 
But  (we  may  suppose  Hume  to  conclude)  as  you  truly  maintain  that  the 
confutation  of  scepticism  can  be  attempted  only  in  two  ways  (ibid.) ;  — 
either  by  showing  that  its  arguments  are  inconclusive,  or  by  opposing 
to  them,  as  paramount,  the  evidence  of  our  natural  beliefs  ; — and  as  you 
now,  voluntarily  or  by  compulsion,  abandon  both,  yuu  are  confessedly 
reduced  to  the  dilemma,  either  of  acquiescing  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
sceptic,  or  of  refusing  your  assent  upon  no  ground  whatever. — Pyrrhonism 
or  absurdity  f  —  choose  your  horn. 

Were  the  scepticism  into  which  Dr.  Brown*8  philosophy  is  thus  an- 
alysed confined  to  the  negation  of  matter,  tlie  result  would  be  com- 
paratively unimportant.  The  transcendent  reality  of  an  outer  world, 
considered  absolutely,  is  to  us  a  matter  of  supreme  indifference.  It  is 
not  the  idealism  itself  that  we  must  deplore,  but  the  mendacity  of  con- 
sciousness which  it  involves.  Consciousness  once  convicted  oi  falsehood, 
an  unconditional  scepticism,  in  regard  to  the  character  of  our  intellectual 
being,  is  the  melancholy  but  only  rational  result.  Any  conclusion  may 
now  with  impunity  be  drawn  against  the  hopes  and  dignity  of  human 
nature.  Our  Personality,  our  Immateriality,  our  Liberty,  have  no  longer 
an  argument  for  their  defence.  "  Man  is  the  dream  of  a  shadow;"  God 
is  the  dream  of  that  dream.  Dr.  Brown,  after  the  best  philosopherSy 
rests  the  proof  of  our  personal  identity  and  of  our  mental  inaividuality  on 
the  ground  of  beliefs,  which,  as  **  intuitive,  universal,  immediate,  and  irre- 
sistible," he,  not  unjustly,  regards  as  '*  the  internal  and  never  ceasing 
voice  of  our  Creator — revelations  from  on  high,  omnipotent  [and  vera- 
cious] as  then-  author."  To  him  this  argument  is  however  incompetent 
as  contradictory. 

What  we  know  of  self  or  person,  we  know  only  as  given  in  conscious- 
Tiess.  In  our  perceptive  consciousness  there  is  revealed  as  an  ultimate 
fact  a  self  and  not-self;  each  given  as  independent — each  known  only  in 
antithesis  to  the  other.  No  belief  is  more  '*  intuitive,  umversal,  immedUaie^ 
or  irresistible,'*  than  that  this  antithesis  is  real  and  known  to  be  real ;  no 
belief  therefore  is  more  true.  If  the  antithesis  be  illusive,  «e/^and  noT-jej^ 
subject  and  object,  I  and  Thou,  are  distinctions  without  a  difference ;  and 
consciousness,  so  far  from j  being  "  the  internal  voice  of  our  Creator,"  is 
shown  to  be,  like  Satan,  *<  a  liar  from  the  beginning."  The  reality  of 
this  antithesis  in  different  parts  of  his  philosophy  Dr.  Brown  affirms  and 
denies.  In  establishing  his  theory  of  perception,  he  articulately  denies 
that  mind  is  conscious  of  aught  beyona  itself;  virtually  asserts  that  what 
is  there  given  in  consciousness  as  not-self  is  only  a  phenomenal  illusion — 
a  modification  of  self,  which  our  consciousness  determines  us  to  believe 
is  the  quality  of  something  numerically  and  substantially  different. 

'^  Iffe  ego  sum  sensi,  sed  me  mea  fallit  imago." 

Afler  this  implication  in  one  part  of  his  system  that  our  belief  in  the 
distinction  of  self  and  no^sclf  is  nothing  more  than  the  deception  of  a 
lying  consciousness ;  it  is  startling  to  find  him,  in  another,  appealing  to 
the  beliefs  of  this  same  consciousness  as  to  "  revelations  from  on  high ;  '— 
nay,  in  an  especial  manner  alleging  "  as  the  voice  of  our  Creator,"  this 
very  faith  in  the  distinction  of  self  and  not-self,  through  the  fallacy 
of  which,  and  of  which  alone,  he  had  elsewhere  argued  consciousness  of 
falsehood. 

On  the  veracity  of  this  mendacums  belief,  Dr.  Brown  establishes  his 
proof  of  our  personal  identity.     (LecU  xii. — xv.)     Touching  the  ob- 
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jcct  of  perception,  irhen  its  evidence  is  inconvenient,  this  belief  is  quietfy 
passed  uvtr  us  incompetent  to  distinguish  not-tdf from  self  ;  in  the  ques- 
tion regarding  our  persunitl  identity,  wliere  its  testimony  is  coRvttuenl,  it 
k  clamorously  cited  as  an  inspired  witness,  exclusively  competent  to 
distinguish  self  from  not-self.  Yet,  why,  if,  in  the  one  case,  it  mistook  mlf 
for  not'self,  it  may  not,  in  the  other,  mistake  not-self  foT  self,  would  appear 
a  problem  not  of  the  easiest  solution. 

The  same  belief,  with  the  same  inconsistency,  is  again  called  in  to 
prove  the  individuality  of  mind.  (Lect.  xcvi.)  But  if  we  are  falla- 
ciously determined  in  perception,  to  believe  what  is  supposed  indivitible, 
identical,  and  one,  to  be  plural  and  different  and  incompatible,  (self=self 
+not-self)i  how,  on  the  authority  ot  the  same  treacherous  coQvictioi], 
dare  we  maintain,  that  the  p/ienomenal  unity  <f  consciousjiess  affords  a 
guarantee  irf  the  real  simp/icitj/  of  the  thtniung principle?  the  materialist 
may  now  contend,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  self  is  only  an  illu- 
sive phenomenon ,-  that  our  consecutive  identity  is  that  of  the  Delphic 
ship,  and  our  present  unity  merely  that  of  a  system  of  co-ordinute  ac- 
tivities. To  explain  the  phenomenon,  he  has  only  to  suppose,  as  certain 
theorists  have  lately  done,  an  organ  to  tell  the  lie  of  our  personality  ;  and 
to  quote  a»  authority  for  the  lie  itself)  the  perfidy  of  consriousness,  on 
which  the  theory  of  a  representative  perception  is  foonded. 

On  the  hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception,  there  !s,  in  fact,  no 
salvation  from  materialism  on  the  one  side,  short  of  idealism  on  the 
other.  Our  knowledge  of  mind  and  matter,  as  substances,  is  merely  rela- 
tive ;  they  are  known  to  us  only  in  their  qualities ;  and  we  can  justify 
the  postulation  of  two  different  su&stances,  exclusively  on  the  supposition 
of  the  incoiiTpatibility  ot  the  double  series  of  phenomena  to  comhere  in 
•JM.  Is  this  supposition  disproved?  —  the  presumption  against  dualism 
is  again  decisive.  Etititieg  arc  not  to  be  multiplied  toitfiout  necessili/ :  a 
plurality  <f  principles  is  not  fo  be  aisumed  where  the  phenomena  am  be 
explained  ly  one.  In  Brown's  theory  of  perception,  he  abolishes  the 
incomjjatibility  of  the  two  series;  and  his  argument,  as  a  dualist,  for 
an  immaterial  principle  of  thought,  p-oceeds  on  the  ground  that  this 
incompatibility  subsists.  (LccL  xcvi.  pp.  64^  G4'7*)  Tliis  philosopher  • 
denies  us  an  immediate  knowledge  of  aught  beyond  the  accidents  of 
mind.  The  accidents  which  we  refer  to  body,  as  known  to  us,  are  only 
states  or  modifications  of  the  percipient  subject  itself;  in  other  words, 
tlie  qualities  we  call  material,  are  known  by  us  to  emst  only  as  lliey  arc 
known  by  us  to  inhert  in  the  same  lubstaace  as  tie  qualities  we  denominate 
laeiHai.  There  is  an  apparent  antithesis,  but  a  real  identity.  On  this 
doctrine,  the  hypothesis  of  a  double  principle,  losing  its  necessity,  be- 
comes philosophically  absurd ;  and,  on  the  law  of  parsimony,  a  psycho- 
logical unitarianism  is  established.  To  the  argument  that  the  qualities 
of  the  obfects  are  so  repugnant  to  the  qualities  of  the  sufyects  of  per- 
ception, that  they  cannot  be  supposed  the  accidents  of  the  some  sub- 
stance, the  unitarian — whether  materialist,  idealist,  or  absolutist — has 
only  to  reply,  that  so  far  from  the  attributes  of  the  object  being  exclusive 
of  the  attributes  of  the  subject,  in  this  act,  that  the  hypothetical  dualist 
himself  establishes,  as  the  fundamental  axiom  of  his  philosophy  of  mind, 
thai  the  ofy'ect  knoton  is  miiversaUy  identical  unth  the  siib/ect  hiuneing.  The 
materialist  may  now  derive  the  subject  from  the  object;  the  idealist 
derive  the  object  from  the  subject;  the  absolutist  sublimate  both  iul» 
■ulifference,  nay,  the  nihilist  subvert  iltc  sitlisluntifil  realily  of  cither; — 
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the  hypothetical  realist^  so  &r  from  being  able  to  resist  the  conclusion 
of  any,  in  fact,  accords  their  resumptive  premises  to  all. 

The  same  contradiction  would,  m  like  manner,  invalidate  every  pre- 
sumption in  favoiur  of  our  liberty  of  will*  But  as  Dr.  Brown,  throughout 
his  scheme  of  ethics,  advances  no  argument  in  support  of  this  condition 
of  our  moral  being,  which  his  philosophy  otherwise  tends  to  render 
impossible,  we  shaU  say  nothing  of  this  consequence  of  hypothetical 
realism. 

So  much  for  the  system  which,  its  author  imagines,  **  allows  to  dm 
sceptic  no  resiing-place  for  his  foot^ — no  fiderum  for  the  instrument  h€ 
uses;'*  so  much  for  the  doctrine  which  Brown  would  substitute  for  Reid's; 
— nay,  which  he  even  supposes  Reid  himself  to  have  maintained. 

^  Scilicet  hoc  totum/alsa  ratitme  receptum  est!*** 

*  The  very  limited  space  necessarily  assigned  in  this  work  to  reviews  of  a  inet»> 
physical  character,  has  prevented  me  from  including  the  following  which  I  had 
abridged  for  selection.  Examination  of  Belsham's  System  of  Ethics,  Vol.  L 
page  475. — Review  of  Dnimmond's  Aouiemical  Questions,  Vol.  viL  page  193w— 
Strictures  on  the  Metaphysical  Opinions  of  Dr.  Priestley,  Vol.  ix.  page  IdS. — Oi* 
tiques  on  Seattle's  Essay  on  Truth,  Vol.  x.  page  171. — Oambiers  IntroductioB 
to  the  Study  of  Moral  Evidence,  Vol.  xii.  page  202. — Forsyth's  Principles  of 
Moral  Science,  VoL  vii.  pa^  413. — Degmndo's  work  on  the  Origin  of  Ideas, 
Vol.  V.  page  318.;  and  Knight's  Enauiry  into  the  Principles  of  Taste,  VoL  inL 
page  295.  Of  the  Essays  on  Phrenotogv,  I  intended  to  give  the  last,  published 
m  V  ol.  xliv.  paffe  253.,  which  occasion^  a  controversy  between  the  Editor  and 
Mr.  Combe.  I  find,  however,  that  I  have  not  room  for  it  without  rejecting  other 
matter  of  more  general  interest.  The  writings  of  Doctors  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  E.  Review  when  the  science  of  phrenology  was  in  its 
infancy;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  whatever  talent  may  have  been  exhibited 
in  the*  abusive  attacks  made  upon  it  by  the  writers  in  that  work,  they  have  not 
examined  its  principles  and  pretensions  with  that  candour  and  di^tv  which  should 
characterise  philosophical  discussion.  Those  who  are  interested  m  the  controversy 
use  referred  to  VoL  iL  page  147.;  VoL  xxiv.  page  439.;  and  VoL  xxv.page  22Z 
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PART   SECOND. 

FOREIGN    POLITICS. 


EXPEDITION  AGAINST  COPENHAGEN." 


X  HS  privilege  which  we  enjoy  in  tliis  country,  of  discuasing  every  public 
occurrence  with  all  die  freeilom  and  the  keenness  which  belong  to  our  poli- 
tical or  physical  constitution,  though  productive  of  incalcnlable  benefit  on 
the  whole,  has  been  the  source  of  some  evils.  Tire  moat  considerable, 
perhaps,  of  these,  is  the  habit  to  which  it  has  formed  us  of  limiting  our 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  day,  and  dismissing  entirely  from  our 
reflection  every  topic  upon  which  our  contending  parties  have  once 
fairly  delivered  their  opinions.  Among  a  nation  of  ncwsiuongere  and 
politicians,  this  can  scarcely  be  otherwise.  Novelty  is  the  great  demand 
of  the  superficial ;  and,  where  every  day  supplies  something  new  and 
disputable,  the  most  important  measures  must  take  tlicir  turn  with  the 
most  insignificant ;  and  discussions  which  are  to  influence  the  fate  of 
future  generations  must  give  place  to  the  paltry  recriminations  of  indi- 
viduals whose  names  are  notorious. 

There  are  topics,  however,  which  it  seems  to  be  a  duty  lo  try,  at  least, 
to  rescue  from  this  periodical  oblivion,  and  to  which  the  public  attention 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  directed,  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  the  watch- 
words of  faclion,  or  the  vehicles  of  personal  abuse.  There  are  objects 
now  fflid  then  to  be  seen  above  the  political  horizon,  whkh,  though  con- 
founded, by  the  dazzled  and  short-sighted  eyes  of  party  or  of  idle  curi- 
osity, with  the  transient  meteors  of  the  atmosphere,  are  yet  destined  to 
hold  their  course  in  the  eyes  of  many  generations,  and  to  exert  a  visible 
influence  on  every  part  of  the  system  in  which  they  apjiear.  There  are 
events  of  great  example,  and  of  terrible  warning.  There  are  measures 
which  leave  a  taint  or  a  healing  virtue  behind  them,  long  after  the  period 
of  their  individual  consummation ;  and  principles  which,  though  first  dis- 
closed in  events  that  seem  but  common  subjects  of  wrangling  or  censure, 
yet  entail  a  blessing  or  a  curse  on  the  nations  by  which  they  are  adopted. 
The  partition  of.  Poland  excited  less  sensation  in  England  than  a  West- 
minster election,  or  the  capture  of  a  solitary  frigate ;  and  yet,  by  that 
blow,  the  keystone  was  struck  out  of  the  arch  of  European  independence. 
The  expedition  to  Copenhagen  is  less  thought  of  at  tliis  moment  than  the 
City  Address,  or  the  merits  of  Sir  Arthur  Wetlesley ;  and  yet  that  one 
measure  has  probably  ensured  the  subjugation  of  the  North,  and  confirmed 
the  alienation  of  the  whole  Continent  from  this  country.  We  do  not  know 
whether  any  thing  that  we  con  say  can  recall  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  a  topic  which,  in  the  language  of  the  quidnuncs,  is  now  so  completely 
gone  by:  but  the  time  which  we  have  chosen  for  its  discussion  will  be 
received,  we  hope,  as  a  proof  that  we  engage  in  it  for  better  purposes 
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than  those  of  faction;  and  that  we  wish  to  address  ourselves  to  the 
reason,  and  not  to  the  passions  or  prejudices,  of  our  readers. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  m  the  outset,  to  consider  the  conjunc- 
ture at  which  this  extraordinary  proceeding  was  adopted.  In  the  year 
1807  we  beheld  the  continent  of  Europe  apparently  prostrate  before 
the  armies  of  France.  The  discipline  of  Austria  and  Prussia  had  dis- 
appeared before  their  numbers,  their  enthusiasm,  and  the  predominant 
genius  of  their  leader.  The  sovereigns  of  those  countries  had  seen  their 
capitals  filled  with  hostile  armies,  and  their  flying  courts  hovering  on  the 
frontiers  of  their  former  dominions.  The  house  of  Hapsburg  had  ceased 
to  give  emperors  to  Germany ;  and  the  downfall  of  a  constitution,  trans- 
mitted from  the  feudal  ages,  was  beheld  without  astonishment,  and  possibly 
without  regret.  The  King  of  Prussia  saw  the  ancient  possessions  and 
recent  acquisitions  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg  alike  a  prey  to  the  over- 
whelming power  of  the  conqueror ;  and,  from  the  remote  city  of  Konings- 
berg,  contemplated  the  mighty  ruin  with  which  the  wretched  politics  of 
his  own  cabinet  had  overspread  tlie  regions  of  the  North.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Vistula  the  Russians  still  disputed  the  further  progress  of  the  enemy; 
but  neither  the  protracted  severity  of  a  northern  winter,  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  supplies  and  reinforcements  at  so  great  a  distance  from  France, 
nor  the  reluctant  and  indignant  submission  of  the  intermediate  countries, 
could  encourage  them  to  hazard  a  decisive  action.  The  return  of  summer 
had  permitted  Bonaparte  to  resume  offensive  operations,  facilitated  the 
communication  of  his  different  armies,  and  led  to  the  battle  of  Friedland, 
which  appears  to  have  convinced  the  Emperor  of  Russia  of  the  necessity 
of  peace.  The  treaty  of  Tilsit,  concluded  on  the  8th  of  July,  rather  pro- 
claimed than  confirmed  the  power  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  weakness  of  his 
adversaries. 

At  that  period,  the  humiliation  of  the  continental  sovereigns  was  very 
generally  mistaken  in  England  for  the  forcible  and  complete  subjugation 
of  their  territories.  An  interval  of  fifteen  years  of  war  and  revolution 
had  almost  caused  it  to  be  forgotten  that  tne  fate  of  a  brave  and  una- 
nimous people  cannot  be  permanently  decided  by  a  few  pitched  battles. 
The  fortune  of  every  country  depends  on  the  numbers  and  character  of 
its  inhabitants;  and  the  immense  population  of  Germany,  with  their 
athletic  forms,  hardy  habits,  and  native  courage,  would  not  have  struggled 
in  vain,  in  a  contest  which  had  really  called  their  powers  into  action. 
But  the  German  nations  had  witnessed  the  weak  and  versatile  policy,  and 
experienced  the  oppression,  of  their  own  governments.  In  their  military 
leaders  they  saw  no  talents  adequate  to  defence ;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
all  motives  fitted  to  inspire  enthusiasm,  the  advantage  of  submission  or 
resistance  became  a  matter  of  calculation,  and  the  celerity  of  the  enemy's 
marches  afforded  little  time  for  deliberation.  On  England,  indeed,  the 
eyes  of  all  were  fixed.  In  her  they  beheld  a  power  which  had  uniformly 
resisted,  with  vigour,  and  with  comparative  success,  the  encroachments  of 
the  continental  despot.  She  had  always  supplied  the  enemies  of  France 
profusely  with  the  pecuniary  means  of  warfare  ;  her  insular  situation,  her 
invincible  fleets,  and  the  loyal  unanimity  of  her  inhabitants,  held  out  a 
permanent  encouragement  to  every  nation  disposed  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence, and  reared  up  a  bulwark  against  universal  dominion.  Her  ene- 
mies, indeed,  had  found  occasion  to  disseminate  more  than  suspicions  as 
to  the  purity  of  the  motives  which  prompted  this  conduct.  But  though 
she  had  stooped  after  sugar  islands  and  plantations  of  pepper,  gh^  ^"'^ 
been  faithful  to  her  engagements  with  her  allies ;  and  had  ado 
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measure  obviously  tlie  result  of  a  selfish  policy.  In  struggling  to  support 
the  political  system  of  civilised  Europe,  she  had  respected  the  laws  by 
which  it  was  regulated.  She  was  evideutly  regaining  character  even 
with  her  cooiniercial  rivals;  and  the  tone  of  high  honour  and  inflexible 
justice,  which  sounded  In  her  public  declarations,  and  in  the  speeches  of 
her  parliamentary  orators,  had  unquestionably  established  a  very  general 
sentiment  of  admiration  and  confidence.  In  the  actual  posture  of  afiaira, 
indeed,  these  sentiments  were  mere  latent  sparks,  which  subsequent 
events  might  Itindlc  or  extinguisli.  Her  influence  and  reputation  were 
placed  in  her  own  keeping ;  and  if  the  sketch  we  have  ventured  to  deli- 
neate of  the  state  of  Europe  be  at  all  correct,  it  wilt  be  easy  to  see  of 
what  importance  it  was  to  the  whole  civilised  world,  that  England  should 
have  persevered  in  a  line  of  conduct  calculated  to  conciliate  confidence, 
and  to  command  respect. 

In  her  transactions  with  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh  she  had  recently 
displayed  considerable  magnanimity.  Her  unqualified  rejection  of  all 
terms  of  peace  (during  an  administration  confessedly  pacific),  in  which 
her  ally  should  not  be  included,  must  have  left  on  the  mind  of  the  llussiari 
monarch  a  very  favourable  impression  of  the  councils  then  prevalent  in 
his  Majesty's  cabinet.  Sweden,  with  more  7.eal  than  prudence,  had  ven- 
tured to  become  a  principal  in  the  war.  The  fall  of  Prussia  had  paved 
the  way  for  an  attack  on  Swedish  Pomcrania;  and,  unless  England  fur- 
nished speedily  a  numerous  and  well  appointed  army  of  ausdiaries,  all 
that  was  \eit  to  hope  for  was  an  unmolested  retreat  across  the  waves  of 
the  Baltic.  We  shall  never  appreciate  rightly  the  character  of  the  expe- 
dition against  Copenhagen,  unless  we  recollect  thai  it  was  contemporary 
with  the  siege  and  evacuation  of  Stralsund  and  Rugen ;  and  that  the 
forces  employed  in  the  spoliation  of  a  neutral  state  might  have  averted 
that  of  on  ally,  actually  perpetrating  at  the  same  time,  and  at  no  great 
distance. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  error  and  so  much  disaster,  Denmark  had  re- 
mained unmolested,  —  protected  by  the  firm  but  temperate  politics  of  her 
court;  by  the  attachment  of  her  inhabitants  to  the  family  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  to  their  own  national  independence ;  by  the  rigid  observance  of 
a  strict  neutrality ;  and  by  the  moral  turpitude  attached  to  a  profligate 
aggression.  But  mere  innocence  has  alwoys  been  a  feeble  barrier  against 
unprincipled  power;  and  the  precautions  of  this  state  betrayed,  without 
mitigating,  her  alarm  for  that  portion  of  her  territnry  exposed  to  invasion. 
From  the  general  policy  of  the  ruler  of  France,  every  thing  was  to  be 
apprehended.  The  open  country  of  Holstein  opposed  no  barrier:  its 
fertility  and  riches  invited  and  facilitated  the  entrance  of  that  army  which 
had  long  hovered  on  ila  frontiers ;  and  as  it  was  uncertain  bow  long  it 
might  continue  to  respect  them,  tlie  Crown  Prince,  draining  the  rest  of 
his  dominions  of  their  forces,  had  for  three  years  kept  the  flower  of  the 
Banish  youth  assembled  on  the  borders  of  Holstein,  to  defend  the  only 
quarter  in  which  aggression  was  then  conceived  to  be  posaible.  Still  it 
was  apprehended,  uiat,  in  tlie  eatensive  plains  of  Holstein,  numbers 
would  assert  their  usual  superiority :  Jutland,  however,  prntected  by  its 
poverty  and  its  mountains,  was  deemed  capable  of  a  successful  defence : 
and,  whilst  the  fleet  of  Denmark  was  decidetUy  superior  to  any  which 
France  could  bring  out  against  her,  the  security  uf  the  Scandinavian  isles 
was  never  supposed  to  be  doubtful.  Tlie  co-opi'ratinii  of  the  English 
fleets,  indeed,  was  tacitly  counted  on,  in  any  system  of  defence  which  an 
eventual  aggression  iniglit  render  neciSMuy. 
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Such  was  the  iHMture  of  afiairs,  when  a  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Gambler,  and  filled  with  English  troops,  lefl  the  shores  of  Great  Britain. 
The  writer  of  this  article,  wno  happened  accidentally  to  be  at  Copen- 
hagen when  tlie  account  of  this  event  arrived,  witnessed  the  most  unequi- 
vocal proofs  of  the  sensations  it  excited  amongst  all  classes  in  that  capitaL 
The  sentiment  of  common  danger  had  obliterated  the  national  animositj 
which  usually  subsisted  between  the  Swedes  and  Danes.  It  was  uni- 
versally supposed  that  the  English  army  was  destined  to  co-operate  with 
the  former,  m  the  defence  of  Strabund,  and  in  reconauering  the  rest  of 
Swedish  Pomerania ;  and  all  that  was  feared  was,  that  it  woiud  arrive  too 
late.  The  illusion  was  however  dissipated  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Jackson 
at  Copenhagen,  as  plenipotentiary  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1807. 

Mr.  Jackson  (as  might  have  been  confidently  predicted)  totally  failed 
in  convincing  the  Crown  Prince  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to  deprive 
his  own  kingdoms  and  capital,  during  a  period  critical  beyond  example, 
of  a  naval  defence  provided  at  an  enormous  expense,  considering  the 
limited  revenue  of  Denmark,  in  order  to  add  to  the  naval  power  or  the 
security  of  Great  Britain.  Posterity  will  not,  fi'om  this  circumstancci 
judge  unfavourably  of  the  persuasive  talents  of  Mr.  Jackson :  but  a  much 
more  powerful  negotiator  was  at  hand.  Lord  Cathcart,  with  an  array  of 
28,000  men,  disembarked  at  Wybeck,  on  the  16th  of  August.  On  the 
18th,  Copenhagen  was  invested.  **  The  mortar  batteries,'*  says  Lord 
Gambier,  **  which  had  been  erected  by  the  army  in  the  several  positions 
they  had  taken  round  Copenhagen,  together  with  the  bomb  vessels, 
which  were  placed  in  convenient  situations,  began  the  bombardment  on 
the  morning  of  the  2d  September,  with  such  power  and  effect,  that  in  a 
short  time  (^  town  uxu  set  on  firty  andy  by  the  repeated  dUcharget 
of  OUT  artillery^  was  kept  in  flames^  in  different  places^  till  the  evening 
of  the  5th ;  when  a  considerable  part  of  it  being  consumed,  and  the 
conflagration  arrived  at  a  great  height,  threatening  the  speedy  destruo 
tion  (f  the  whole  city^  the  general  commanding  the  garrison  sent  out  a 
flag  of  truce.'*  The  result  of  this  transaction  was,  that  the  conquerors 
conveyed  to  England  sixteen  ships  of  the  line,  thirteen  fi*igates,  and  six 
brigs. 

Such,  on  the  largest  calculation,  is  the  amount  of  our  gain  by  this  un- 
precedented operation ;  —  against  which,  we  have  obviously  to  set  off, 
1st,  the  expense  attending  the  expedition  itself,  which  probably  amounted 
to  the  prime  cost  of  an  equal  number  of  new  vessels  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions ;  2d,  the  implacable  animosity  of  the  whole  Danish  nation  towards 
this  country, —  devoting  them,  with  all  the  resources  of  Denmark,  to  the 
service  of  Bonaparte ;  3d,  the  resentment  expressed  and  acted  upon 
ever  since  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  which  has  cemented,  if  it  did  not 
dictate,  his  alliance  with  the  ruler  of  France.  Lastly,  and  above  all,  the 
wreck  of  that  high  national  character,  and  consequent  influence,  which 
Great  Britain  had  hitherto  enjoyed  amongst  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Whoever  has  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  people  of  England 
with  those  of  the  Continent,  must  have  remarked  that,  with  a  sense  of 
honour  equally  acute,  die  former  possess  far  more  rigid  notions  of  morality 
and  justice.  Honesty  and  scrupulous  fidelity  are  necessary  in  extended 
commerce,  and  naturally  infuse  themselves  into  the  gcuerul  conduct  of  a 
commercial  people.  The  noble  and  dignified  sentiments  which  actuate 
the  mind  of  the  sovereign  are  universally  acknowledged.  The  eminent 
persons  who  direct  his  councils  are  all  men  of  strict  moral  rectitude  in 
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private  life.  We  are  bound,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  the  demand  of  the 
navy  of  a  neutral  power,  and  the  destruction  of  his  capital  in  order  to  en- 
force that  demand,  is  either  consonant  to  political  justice  and  established 
maxims,  or  else  that  it  was  urged  by  a  danger  so  vast  and  imminent  as  to 
justify  the|  grossest  violation  of  general  principles.  We  propose  to  con- 
sider the  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  in  support  of  this  last 
and  only  rational  proposition  ;  and  we  may  begin  with  a  short  view  of  the 
reasoning  of  the  author  before  us. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  Bonaparte  to  attack  England  through  the  me- 
dium of  her  commerce.  For  that  purpose,  the  possession  of  Holstein  was 
of  the  utmost  importance,  by  enabling  him  to  exclude  British  manufac- 
tures and  colonial  produce  from  Toningen,  the  only  considerable  depdt 
then  open  to  them  on  the  Continent.  This  being  obviously  his  interest, 
it  is  manifest  that  he  would  not  have  continued  to  respect  the  neutrality 
of  Denmark  ;  but,  having  possessed  himself  of  Holstein,  would  have  had 
no  difficulty  in  passing  into  Zealand ;  and  the  possession  of  the  Danish 
fleet  would  unavoidably  lead  to  that  of  Sweden  and  Russia  also.  Besides, 
the  Danes  did  not  mean  to  defend  themselves;  otherwise,  the  fortifications 
of  Rendsburgh  and  Gluckstadt  would  have  been  strengthened  and  aug- 
mented. On  these  arguments  —  and  we  really  can  discover  no  others  in 
the  work  —  it  seems  enough  to  say,  that  though  the  Danes  did  not  consi^ 
der  themselves  adequate  to  the  defence  of  Holstein,  if  attacked  by  such  a 
force  as  France  could  bring  against  it,  they  did  imdoubtedly  rely  upon 
being  able  to  defend  their  islands,  until  attacked  by  a  naval  force  equal  to 
their  own. 

It  would  be  uncandid,  however,  to  judge *of  this  extraordinary  measure 
by  the  reasonings  of  this  anonymous  writer.  Let  us,  therefore,  have  re- 
course to  the  declarations  of  his  Majesty's  ministers.  In  that  published 
on  the  25th  of  September,  1807,  the  late  measures  in  the  Baltic  are  thus 
accounted  for : — "  His  Majesty  had  received  the  most  positive  informcUion 
of  the  determination  of  the  present  ruler  of  France  to  occupy  with  a  niili- 
tarv  force  the  territory  of  Holstein,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  Great 
Britain  from  her  accustomed  channels  of  communication  with  the  Con- 
tinent; of  inducing  or  compelling  the  court  of  Denmark  to  close  the 
passage  of  the  Sound  against  the  British  commerce  and  navigation  ;  and 
of  availing  himself  of  the  aid  of  the  Danish  marine,  for  the  invasion  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : "  and  further,  "  Holstein  once  occupied, 
Zealand  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  France,  and  the  navy  of  Denmark  at 
her  disposal." 

Now,  though  it  cannot  well  be  denied  that,  ever  since  the  occupation 
of  Hanover,  Bonaparte  might  have  taken  possession  of  Holstein,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  he  had  the  same  power  over  the  Danish  marine.  Yet, 
of  the  three  objects  specified  in  the  declaration,  the  last  only  —  namely, 
the  invasion  of  the  British  Isles  —  can  be  pretended  to  have  been  prevented 
by  the  Danish  expedition  ;  since  England  is  now  completely  excluded 
from  the  ports  of  Denmark,  and  all  the  seamen  and  naval  means  of  that 
country  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  enemy. 

But  in  the  declaration  against  Russia,  dated  18th  December,  1807,  in 
accounting  for  the  expedition  against  Copenhagen,  no  allusion  whatever 
is  made  to  the  positive  information  detailed  in  the  first.  Here  it  is  said, 
"  His  Majesty  feels  himself  under  no  obligation  to  offer  any  atonement  or 
apology  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  for  the  expedition  against  Copenhagen. 
It  is  not  for  those  who  were  parties  to  the  secret  arrangements  of  Tilsit 
to  demand  satisfaction  for  a  measure  to  which  those  arraiigemeuts  gave 
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rise^  and  by  which  one  of  the  objects  has  been  happily  defeated."  Again » 
**  His  Majesty  was  prepared  to  employ,  for  the  advancement  of  the  com- 
mon objects  of  the  war,  those  forces  which^  ctfier  the  peace  <^  Tilsit^  he  was 
U7ider  the  necessity  t^  employing^  to  disconcert  a  combination  directed  against 
his  oum  immediate  interests  and  security/* 

It  thus  f^pears  that  it  was  not  in  conseouence  of  Bonaparte's  determin- 
ation to  occupy  Holstein,  that  the  expedition  took  place ;  but  of  secret 
articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  by  which  a  combination  was  formed  hos- 
tile to  Great  Britain.  Be  it  so.  The  Ministry  wished  it,  then,  at  that 
time  to  be  understood  that,  previously  to  the  sailing  of  Lord  Gambier  on 
the  26th  of  July,  they  were  in  possession  of  the  secret  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  concluded  on  the  8th ;  though  it  has  since  been  distinctly 
admitted,  in  both  houses  of  parliament,  that  information  of  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  did  not  reach  the  British  government  till  the  8th  of  August. 
But  if  they  were  at  any  time  in  possession  of  such  articles,  their  conduct 
in  not  producing  them  is  altogether  inexplicable.  The  simple  production 
of  the  articles  involved  no  disclosure  of  the  sources  of  intelligence ;  and 
is  it  possible  for  a  moment  to  suppose  that  ministers  were  in  possession 
of  a  document  which  completely  justified  their  measures  —  would  have 
silenced  the  clamours  of  opposition,  and  effaced  a  stigma  on  the  national 
character ;  and  that  they  yet,  without  any  imaginable  motive,  preferred 
to  suppress  it  ?  Besides,  if,  previously  to  the  sailing  of  Lord  Gambier^ 
ministers  knew  (for  we  apprehend  there  are  none  who  think  that  a  vague 
surmise  or  conjecture  would  justify  such  a  proceeding  as  this)  —  if  they 
knew,  we  say,  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  a  principal  in  a  combination 
for  placing  the  naval  means  of  Denmark  at  the  disposal  of  France,  and 
for  excluding  us  from  the  Sound,  how  shall  we  account  for  the  forbearance 
that  was  observed  towards  Russia  herself — for  the  policy  that  spared  her 
fleets  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean  —  her  merchant  ships  in  our 
ports,  and  her  commerce  in  every  quarter  ?  How  shall  we  account  for  the 
hopes  long  afterwards  held  out  by  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Levcson  Gowcr, 
of  the  adjustment  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  that  monarch  ?  Or  how 
shall  we  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the  supposed  combination  is 
alluded  to  in  the  Right  Honourable  Secretary's  private  letter  of  the  28th 
of  September,  in  which  it  is  mentioned,  not  as  the  result  of  secret  articles 
actually  ratified  by  his  Imperial  Majesty,  but  under  the  vague  designation 
of  "  a  plan  brought  forward  at  the  conferences  of  Tilsit  ?  "  It  is  not  in 
this  manner  that  formal  stipulations  are  usually  characterised ;  and,  indeed, 
in  point  of  fact,  we  believe  it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  the  secret 
articles  of  Tilsit  related  exclusively  to  arrangements  eventually  to  take 
place  in  the  south  of  Europe ;  ancf  that  the  hostile  combination  in  the 
Baltic  would  never  have  been  more  than  apian  of  Bonaparte,  if  the  attack 
on  Copenhagen  had  not  united  Russia  and  Denmark  in  a  zealous  and 
cordial  co-operation  in  his  hostile  designs. 

It  has  indeed  been  contended,  and  from  high  authority,  that  ministers 
never  had  any  occasion  to  produce  proof  of  their  assertions ;  that  the 
facts  which  justify  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  were  public  and  noto- 
rious:—  the  power  and  animosity  of  France;  the  weakness  and  hostile 
disposition  of  Denmark ;  and  the  importance  of  her  navy  towards  the 
success  of  any  plan  which  the  enemy  may  adopt  for  the  invasion  of  these 
realms.  These  circumstances,  it  has  been  said,  make  out  a  case  of  ne- 
cessity ;  and  the  measure  adopted  was  one  of  self-preservation,  the  first 
law  of  nature.  Of  all  the  links  in  this  chain  of  ratiocination,  those  which  i 
most  required  support  were,  the  inability  of  Denmark  to  resist  the  seizura 
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of  her  fleet  by  France  ;  and  that,  even  in  such  n  case.  Great  Britain  was 
meoaceil  with  a  danger  so  imminent,  m  to  justify  an  attack  on  a  neutral 
power.  On  the  first  of  these  points,  it  was  contended,  that  the  invasion 
of  Zealand  from  Holstein  might  be  effected  without  difficulty,  since 
cruisers  cannot  always  keep  tlieir  stations  in  the  Belt,  nor,  consequently, 
always  prevent  the  passage  of  troops.  The  importance  of  tiie  subject 
will  induce  us  to  examine  each  proposition  separately. 

Tlie  animosity  of  Bonaparte  we  readily  admit.  But,  with  respect  to 
his  power,  the  humiliation  of  Austria  and  CKtinction  of  Prussia  had  not 
converted  the  brave  and  robust  nations  of  Germany  into  the  willing  in- 
struments of  his  despotism.  The  unsuccessful  campaign  of  Russia,  though 
it  rendered  peace  expedient,  had  not  alienated  the  esteem  of  tlie  Emperor 
from  this  country,  and  still  less  that  of  the  Russian  nation ;  nor  could  it 
have  created  in  either  any  attachment  to  France.  However  improbable, 
let  it  be  admitted  as  not  impossible,  that  Denmark  might  have  been 
compelled  to  become  a  reluctant  auxiliary  of  Bonaparte,  and  an  univilling 
instrument  in  his  hands  for  the  subjugation  of  other  nations.  But  it  was 
reserved  for  t)ie  Danish  expedition,  to  unite  with  Bonaparte  the  hearts 
and  resources  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Denmark  and  Itussia.  The  con- 
ferences of  Erfurth  fumiah  an  instructive  commentary  on  our  Baltic 
gilicy.  The  march  of  the  veteran  troops  of  France  from  the  Oder  to  the 
bro,  proves  at  once  the  confidence  established  between  Bonaparte  and 
the  northern  powers,  and  the  disgust  which  the  violence  of  our  measures 
was  naturally  calculated  to  excite.  Thus  it  is,  that  one  precipitate  step 
has  levelled  with  the  dust  that  fair  fabric  of  moral  grandeur,  whica 
would  probably  have  rendered  Englanil  the  rallying  point  of  Europe,  in 
the  ilawn  of  happier  times. 

If,  by  the  weakness  of  Denmark,  be  meant  any  thing  else  than  her  in- 
capacity to  defend  the  fleet  which  we  seized,  we  cannot  perceive  that  it 
furnishes  any  justification  of  the  measure.  Were  Lord  Wellesley's 
assertion  correct,  that  ships  cannot  keep  their  station  in  the  Bell,  nor 
prevent  the  transport  of  troops  into  Zealand,  the  (juestion  indeed  would 
DC  materially  changed.  But  the  first  naval  autliority  in  this  eounlry. 
Earl  St.  Vincent,  aflirmed,  in  the  presence  of  Lords  Cathcart  and  Gambler, 
in  the  Mouse  of  Peers,  and  challenged  contradiction,  that  it  was  easier  to 
invade  Great  Britain  from  Boulogne,  than  Zealand  from  Funen,  on 
account  of  the  number  of  gun-boats  that  might  be  collected,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  tlie  anchorage  in  the  Belt.  This  proposition  was  not  dis- 
puted in  that  House ;  nor  did  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  Sir  Samuel  Hood, 
or  Sir  Hume  Popham,  in  the  other,  attempt  to  state  an^  observations  to 
detract  from  its  weight.  So  much,  then,  for  the  assertion,  that,  "  Hoi- 
stein  once  occupied,  Zealand  was  at  the  mercy  of  France,  and  the  navy 
nf  Denmark  at  her  disposal." 

But,  of  all  the  grounds  on  which  the  expedition  has  been  defended, 
the  least  tenable  is,  the  hostile  disposition  of  the  Danes.  ■'  It  is  impossible 
for  you  to  he  of  that  opinion  ! "  exclaimed  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  con- 
versation with  Lord  Hutchinson.  To  us  it  certainly  appears  impossible; 
for,  even  if  we  could  disregard  entirely  the  direct  affirmation  of  his 
Majesty,  of  his  generals,  and  of  his  ministers,  —  and  the  regret  and 
reluctance  bo  strongly  expressed  in  resorting  to  such  an  extremity. — we 
need  only  reflect,  that  the  isle  of  Zealand  was  exposed  to  attack  from 
England  only — the  province  of  Holstein  exclusively  from  the  French; 
and  that  tlie  former,  during  three  years,  had  been  stripped  of  every  soldier 
that  could  be  spared  from  regular  garrison  duty,  and  the  whole  Donish 
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army,  with  the  prince  at  their  head,  collected  on  the  frontiers  of  the  latter 
province ;  whilst  the  fleet  of  Denmark,  with  the  exception  of  one  ship  of 
the  line,  was  laid  up  in  ordinary.  But  we  would  ask  any  man  of  common 
sense  and  candour,  Whether,  if  Denmark  had  been  conscious  of  listening 
to  propositions  affecting  the  vital  interests  of  Great  Britain,  such  would 
have  been  the  distribution  of  her  army,  or  such  the  condition  of  her  navy  ? 
A  distinguished  member  of  the  late  administration,  whose  exertions  to  pro* 
cure  justice  for  the  Danes  have  been  equally  able  and  unavailing,  states  a 
fact,  which  decidedly  militates  against  the  supposition  of  hostile  intentions, 
—  that  the  number  of  Danish  vessels  in  our  ports,  on  the  2d  September, 
greatly  exceeded  the  average  proportion, — the  number  seized  amounting 
to  320.  Yet  the  College  of  Commerce  at  Copenhagen  had  assured  the 
owners,  so  late  as  the  13th  of  August  (only  two  days  before  the  arrival 
of  the  English  army),  *<  that  any  report  of  a  misunderstanding  with  Great 
Britain  was  totally  destitute  of  foundation  ;  nothing  having  been  done  on 
their  parts,  whereby  the  good  understanding  hitherto  sulnisting  betwixt 
both  courts  could  any  ways  be  considered  as  lessened  or  interrupted.** 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  necessity  of  the  measure.  The  most 
strenuous  advocates  for  the  expedition  asainst  Copenhagen  admit,  that 
it  can  only  be  justified  by  necessity ;  that  it  forms  a  remarkable  exception 
to  the  generous  maxims  which  Great  Britain  has  adopted,  and  which 
foreign  nations  have  admired  and  applauded ;  but  that  the  danger  re- 
sulting from  the  possession  of  this  fleet  by  Bonaparte  was  so  great  and  so 
imminent,  that  we  were  justified  in  anticipating  his  designs.  Now,  we 
entirely  concede  the  truth  of  the  old  maxim,  *<  Sains popuii  suprema  lex ;** 
but  contend,  that  the  danger  apprehended  was  inconsiderable,  remote, 
and  contingent ;  and,  consequently,  not  such  as  to  warrant  so  atrocious 
an  act  of  aggression  on  a  neutral  power.  Ministers  themselves  did  not 
imagine  the  country  was  menaced  by  great  and  imminent  peril ;  for  the 
plan  which  they  then  adopted  for  augmenting  the  army  and  militia 
was  avowedly  calculated,  not  for  immediate  operation,  but  for  a  gradual 
increase  of  our  forces.  But  will  it  be  seriously  stated,  that  this  nation 
would  have  been  in  a  state  of  tremendous  and  unparalleled  peril,  although 
the  navy  of  Bonaparte  had  been  actually  augmented  by  sixteen  ships,, 
thirteen  frigates,  and  six  brigs?  Since  when,  we  would  ask,  had  this 
force,  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  appeared  so  formidable  to  England  ? 
When  the  war  was  last  renewed,  the  victories  of  our  naval  heroes  had 
not  completed  the  destruction  of  the  French  marine.  France  had  stil) 
a  powerful  fleet;  and  Russia,  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark — all  the 
northern  powers — were  united  in  a  confederacy  hostile  to  this  country* 
Yet  did  our  measures  at  that  time  argue  pusillanimity,  or  beget  dec 
spondency  ?  Did  any  man  then  venture  to  state  to  the  British  nation^ 
that  the  imminent  perils  which  menaced  these  realms  had  rendered 
obsolete  the  political  code  of  our  ancestors,  — and  that  safety  could  only 
be  found  in  imitating  the  violence  and  atrocity  of  the  enemy  ? 

There  is  only  another  point  of  view  in  which  it  may  be  proper  to  con- 
sider this  subject.  Could  Denmark  have  consented  to  the  sacrifice  we 
demanded?  Her  Continental  possessions  were  exposed  to  French  in- 
vasion ;  her  capital  might  be  laid  in  ruins  l^y  an  English  fleet ;  and  her 
foreign  possessions  were  at  the  mercy  of  Great  Britain.  A  strict  neu- 
trality was  therefore  a  line  of  conduct  imperiously  prescribed  to  the 
Crown  Prince,  by  the  local  peculiarities  of  his  territories.  We  have  the 
authority  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  public  and  repeated  menaces  of^ 
Bonaparte;  and  our  own  experience^  to  convince  uS;  that  neither  threats 
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nor  promises  would  induce  him  to  depart  from  it.  If,  liowever,  Donaparte 
should  cease  to  respect  his  neutrality,  and  seize  upon  Holstein,  what 
means  of  defence  had  the  Crown  Prince  left,  excepting  his  fleet,  of  which 
we  demanded  the  surrender?  Witliout  it,  indeed,  his  capital,  with  the 
rest  ol'his  dominions,  must  have  fallen  a  prey.  Tliat  fleet  was  constructed 
at  an  immense  expense,  and  constructed  for  the  security  of  Denmark. 
Never  was  tliat  security  more  imminently  endangered:  and  at  that  very 
crisis,  it  is  demanded,  in  deposit,  to  add  to  the  security  of  Ureat  Britain, 
— although  the  imniediate  coni^uest  of  Holstein,  ana,  according  to  his 
Majesty's  declaration  of  the  25lh  of  September,  the  seizure  of  Zealand  by 
the  French,  must  have  been  the  inevitable  consequences. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  every  transaction  nearly  or  remotely  connected 
with  the  Danish  expedition,  partakes  of  its  character.  In  tlie  declaration 
promulgated  by  ministers  on  the  25th  September,  his  Majesty  declares, 
"  that  he  is  not  desirous,  from  any  motive  but  the  security  of  his  own 
dominions,  or  for  any  object  of  advantage  or  aggrandisement,  to  carry 
measures  of  hostility  beyond  the  limits  of  the  necessity  which  produced 
them."  This  declaration  corresponds  entirely  with  the  magnanimous 
disposition  of  the  sovereign ;  and  it  certainly  was  the  duty  of  ministers  to 
have  acted  in  conformity  to  it.  But  if  that  necessity  demanded  that  the 
Danish  fleet  should  be  removed  out  of  the  reacli  of  Bonaparte,  it  would 
have  been  at  least  natural  to  have  declared  openly  our  intention  to  restore 
them  when  the  danger  was  at  an  end.  Instead,  however,  of  being  kept 
in  deposit  for  that  purpose,  they  ore  added  to  the  British  navy.  Above 
all,  wliat  plea  of  state  necessity,  what  law  of  self-preservation,  could  call 
for  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  raerchant 
vessels,  which,  in  the  unsuspecting  confidence  of  neutrality,  were  found 
in  our  ports  immediately  previous  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities  ? 
Of  these  vessels,  many  had  been  wrongfully  brought  in,  and  liad  been 
decreed  by  our  courts  to  be  restored.  Yet,  altliough  we  might  have 
animadverted  on  this  measure  on  another  occasion,  we  are  sensible  of  its 
propriety  on  the  present ;  and  are  perfectly  ready  to  admit  the  harmonious 
composition  of  the  whole  transaction,  of  which  no  incidental  deviation 
into  magnanimity  disturbs  the  consistency,  or  injures  the  general  effect. 

In  the  person  of  Bonaparte,  the  success  of  unprincipled  power  is 
strongly  exemplified.  Yet  we  are  far  from  measuring  the  amount  of  that 
power  by  the  extent  of  the  superficies  over  which  his  authority  is  felt. 
The  minds  of  men  are  not  bowed  to  the  yoke.  The  elements  of  resist- 
ance are  not  extinguished.  From  the  loss  of  civil  occupations,  a  military 
spirit  is  fast  spreading  itself  over  the  Continent ;  and,  in  the  very  cloud 
which  blackens  all  our  horizon,  we  may  see  the  bow  which  is  set  for  r 
token  that  the  tempest  will  not  be  tor  ever.  Whether  this  generation 
will  live  to  see  the  troubled  waters  subside,  and  tlie  ancient  landmarks  of 
the  world  re-appear  above  the  flood,  is  indeed  more  difficult  to  conjecture^ 
But,  whatever  be  the  destined  means  of  our  deliverance,  we  think  we 
may  say  with  certainty,  that  it  will  not  be  accomplished  by  a  coalition  of 
sovereigns :  and  tliat,  if  England  is  to  have  the  share  she  might  once 
have  expected  in  this  great  redemption,  it  raust  be  by  reverting  to  her 
ancient  maxims, — by  exhibiting  a  contrast,  and  not  a  counterpart,  to  the 
violence  and  selfishness  of  her  enemy, — and  by  expiating  the  fatal  and 
degrading  error  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  by  some  signal  act  af 
generosity  and  forbearance. 
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TRANSFERENCE  OF  NORWAY.* 

It  would  be  inconsistent  with  all  the  principles  maintained  in  this 
Journal,  were  we  to  remain  silent  upon  one  of  the  most  profligate  mea- 
sures in  modern  times, — we  mean  the  tranrference  of  Norway,  We  shall 
state  the  nature  of  the  question  first  historically,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  facts  fairly  together. 

In  March,  1812,  when  France  was  threatening  the  Russian  empire, 
and  had  invaded  Swedish  Pomerania,  a  convention  was  entered  into  by 
the  courts  of  St.  Petersburgh  and  Stockholm,  for  a  mutual  co-operation 
in  defence  of  their  respective  territories.     The  object  certainly  was  most 
momentous  and  desirable ;  and  all  slight  considerations  would  have  been 
properly  sacrificed  to  ensure  its  attamment.     But  the  most  remackable 
part  of  this  act  is  the  stipulation,  that  Sweden  shall,  before  making  a 
diversion  in  Germany  in  favour  of  the  common  cause,  receive  the  kitigaom 
of  Nortoay  from  Denmark,  who  is  not  a  party  to  the  convention,  and  is 
at  peace  with  both  the  contracting  parties.     The  following  is  the  extra- 
ordinary article  by  which  this  is  stipulated.     *'  As  the  Kmg  of  Sweden 
cannot  make  this  diversion  in  favour  of  the  common  cause,  consistently 
with  the  security  of  his  dominions,  so  long  as  he  can  regard  the  kingdom 
of  Norway  as  an  enemy,  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia  engages, 
either  by  negotiation  or  by  military  co-operation,  to  unite  the  kingdom 
of  Norway  to  Sweden.     He  engages,  moreover,  to  guarantee  the  peace- 
able possession  of  it  to  his  Swedish  Majesty.*'     It  is  not  even  pretended 
that  Denmark  then  menaced  Sweden  on  the  side  of  Norway ;  much  less 
that  Norway,  independent  of  Denmark,  threatened  any  such  attack.     On 
the  contrary)  anotner  article  of  the  same  convention  admits  the  friendly 
relations  of*^ Denmark: — *<  The  two  contracting  parties  being  unwilling, 
if  it  can  be  avoided^  to  make  an  enemy  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  will  pro- 
pose to  that  sovereign  to  accede  to  this  alliance;  and  will  offer  to  his 
Danish  Majesty  to  procure  for  him  a  complete  indemnity  for  Norway, 
by  a  territory  more  contiguous  to  his  German  dominions,  provided  his 
Danish  Majesty  will  cede  for  ever  his  rights  on  the  kingdom  of  Norway 
to  his  Swedish  Majesty.  ^  In  case  his  Danish  Majesty  shall  refuse  this 
offer,  and  shall  have  decided  to  remain  in  alliance  with  France,  the  two 
contracting  parties  engage  to  consider  Denmark  as  their  enemy.**     What 
is  the  plain  English  of  this  most  profligate  compact?   That  Russia  having 
resolved  to  keep  Finland  from  Sweden,  they  both  agree  to  fall  upon  a 
weak  neighbour,  and  despoil  him  of  an  indemnity  amounting  to  half  his 
dominions ;  offering  him,  by  way  of  consolation,  the  power  of  acceding 
to  a  treaty,  the  main  object  of  which  is  the  partition  of  his  territories  1 
This  favour,  no  doubt,  they  had  tfte  power  to  bestow :  —  but  they  pro- 
mised also,  what  at  the  time  they  had  no  prospect  of  ever  procuring,  a 
compensation  elsewhere,  at  some  future  time,  and  at  the  expense  of 
some  other  neighbour  still  weaker.     It  is  but  just  to  the  high  parties  in 
this  contract,  to  allow  that  they  do  not  make  any  very  hypocritical  pre- 
tences about  their  motives  for  the  work  they  are  about.     They  avow  its 
nature  pretty  roundly;  and  only  attempt  to  varnish  it,  by  mentioning 

•  Letter  from  Sir  Philip  Francis,  K.  B.,  to  Earl  Grey.  — Vol.  xxiiL  page  80. 
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the  remote  possibility  of  an  attack  from  Norway.  It  is  equally  fair  to 
say,  for  the  defenders  of  the  measure  elsewhere,  that  they  have  not 
very  Etoutly  maintained  its  honesty,  or  attempted  to  distinguish  it,  either 
from  the  former  works  of  the  same  masters,  or  from  the  well-known  pro- 
ductions of  the  French  school.  In  truth,  France  might  just  as  well  have 
vindicated  the  seizure  of  Spain,  on  pretence  of  its  necessity  to  secure 
her  flank  when  she  was  about  to  invade  Austria,  or  to  defend  herself  on 
the  Rhino.  The  language  of  the  treaty  is  loo  closely  copied  from  the 
partitions  of  Poland,  to  leave  a  doubt  as  to  the  class  of  statesmen  frxun 
which  it  proceeds.  But  to  show  tliat  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  not 
always  so  inclined,  we  shall  add  an  extract  from  his  declaration  against 
the  atrocious  expedition  to  Copenhagen  in  1U07-  Speaking  of  Great 
Britain  {Declaration  of  St.  Petersburgh,  31rf  October,  1807),  he  says, 
"  Her  fleets  and  her  troops  appeared  on  the  coasts  of  Denmark,  to  exe- 
cute there  an  act  of  violence,  of  which  histori^,  so  fertile  in  eiiampleSt 
does  not  furnish  a  single  parallel.  A  tranquil  and  moderate  power, 
which,  by  long  and  unchanging  wisdom,  had  obtained  in  the  circle  of 
monarchies  a  moral  dignity,  sees  itself  assaulted  and  treated  as  if  it  had 
been  forging  plots,  and  meditatingthe  ruin  of  England;  and  all  to  justify 
its  prompt  and  total  spoliation.  The  Emperor  engages,  that  there  shaU 
Ik  no  re -establishment  of  concord  between  Russia  and  England  till  satis- 
faction shall  have  been  given  to  Denmark."  And  what  is  the  Eatisfaction 
to  Denmark  which  now  seals  the  restoration  of  concord  between  Eng- 
land and  ItuBsia? — a  partition  of  the  Danish  dominions,  for  the  purpose 
of  repaying  to  Sweden  what  Russia  has  taken  from  her,  and  leaving 
Russia  m  quiet  possession  of  her  spoil ! 

So  much  for  the  original  character  and  design  of  the  undertaking. 
About  a  year  after  this  convention  was  made,  ^that  is,  in  March,  IS13,)  a 
treaty  was  concluded,  by  the  same  parties,  witli  England ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing article  is  stated  as  containing  our  accession  to  the  convention  of 
1812.  "  His  Britannic  Majesty,  being  desirous  to  give  an  immediate  aiid 
unequivocal  proof  of  his  resolution  to  join  his  interests  to  those  of  Sweden 
and  Russia,  promises  and  engages,  by  the  present  treaty,  to  accede  to 
the  convention  already  existing  between  these  two  powers;  ituomueh  thai 
his  Britannic  Majesty  will  not  only  not  oppose  any  obstacle  (en  tant  que 
S.  M.  B.  non  seulement,  Sec]  to  the  annexation  and  union  in  perpetuity 
of  the  kingdom  of  Norway  as  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden, 
but  also  will  assist  the  views  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden,  to  that 
efl^ect,  cither  by  his  good  offices,  or  by  employing,  if  it  should  be  neces- 
sary, his  naval  co-operation  in  concert  with  the  Swedish  or  Russian 
forces."  If  the  article  stopped  here,  its  construction  could  admit  of  no 
doubt ;  it  binds  England  to  co-operate  with  Sweden  and  Russia  in  obtain- 
ing, by  foul  means  or  fair  (it  is  a  homely,  but  a  very  correct  expression), 
the  surrender  of  Norway  from  Denmark.  The  stipulation  has  a  plain 
reference  to  Denmark  as  a  state  or  power,  because  it  refers  to  the  con- 
vention of  1812,  whicli,  as  wc  have  already  seen,  speaks  distinctly  of 
obtain'mg  the  cession  of  Norway  from  his  Danish  Majesty.  But  the 
article  concludes  with  a  proviso  that  leaves  not  a  shadow  of  ambiguity. 
*'  It  is,  nevertheless,  to  be  understood,  that  recourse  shall  not  he  had  to 
force  for  the  effecting  the  union  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  uniesi  his  Majesty 
the  King  of  Denmark  shall  have  previously  refused  to  join  ihe  alliance  of 
the  North,  upon  the  conditions  stipulated  in  the  engagements  subsisting 
between  the  courts  of  Stockholm  and  St.  Petersburgh ;  and  (witli  a  pro- 
phetic glance  at  ihe  blockade)  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  e  " 
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that  this  union  shall  take  place  unik  every  poseibie  regard  and  contideratum 
far  the  happimete  and  liberty  of  the  people  of  Norway." 

These  extracts  will  enable  us  to  demonstrate,  we  venture  to  say»  this 
proposition  —  that  England  is  not  bound  to  wage  war  with  the  people  of 
Norway. 

First,  we  contend  that  if  a  profligate  compact  is  entered  into,  or 
acceded  to,  by  the  rulers  of  any  state,  it  is  not  only  not  binding,  but  it  is 
their  duty  to  recede  from  the  obligations  contracted,  at  all  costs  and  risks. 
Analogies  from  municipal  law  are  too  numerous  and  obvious  to  require 
particular  notice.  Rather  let  us  ask,  why  a  nation  should  commit  so  gross 
an  inconsistency  as  to  persist  in  dishonourable  courses  from  a  mere  prin* 
ciple  of  honour  ?  A  treaty  has  been  made,  and  to  break  it  would  be  dis- 
honour ;  not  so,  if  the  treaty  binds  to  acts  of  injustice  and  cruelty.  All 
the  powers  of  the  Continent  have  of  late,  in  their  turn,  broken  the  most 
solemn  treaties,  upon  the  ground  of  their  having  been  forced  to  make 
them.  This  is  a  doctrine  mil  of  danger,  and  most  liable  to  abuse.  But 
surely  no  such  risk  is  incurred  by  the  position,  that  an  illegal  compact  is 
ab  initio  void. 

But  we  rely  upon  the  strict  construction  of  the  articles  themselves ;  and 
observe,  seetmdfyf  that  they  only  bind  England  to  obtain  a  cession  from 
Denmark.  Neither  in  the  Convention  of  1812,  nor  in  the  Treaty  of  181S, 
is  there  a  single  expression  which  can  fairly  be  interpreted  as  contem- 
plating any  resistance  on  the  part  of  Norway.  Every  tning  is  stated  with 
relation  to  the  crown  and  the  sovereign.  England  is  to  assist  in  obtaining 
*'  the  annexation  and  union  of  Norway  to  Sweden ; "  and,  if  negotiation 
fails^  force  is  to  be  used.  The  words  are,  *'  either  by  good  offices,  or  by 
employing  naval  co-operation.**  With  whom  were  the  good  offices  to  be 
used  ?  Did  any  treat)r  ever  ipeak  of  good  offices,  except  in  the  sense  of 
negotiation  with  a  government  f  or  of  military  operations,  but  against  the 
forces  of  the  state  ?  The  Convention,  to  which  this  article  is  an  accession, 
says,  '<  by  negotiation,  or  military  co-operation  ;  **  and  expressly  mentions 
the  two  ways  in  which  Norway  can  be  obtained  —  **  either  by  cession  of 
the  King  of  Denmark,  or  in  consequence  of  military  operations.*'  Now 
these  can  only  mean,  in  the  other  alternative,  of  the  King  of  Denmark  re- 
fusing the  voluntary  cession,  and  requiring  force  to  be  employed  to  obtain 
it.  Tnen  the  proviso  in  the  Treaty  of  1813  speaks  the  same  language,  and 
states,  that  force  shall  not  be  used  to  effect  the  annexation,  *<  unless  the 
King  if  Denmmk  skaO  have  refiued  to  join  the  alliance."  Itjs  said,  indeed, 
that  England  accedes  to  the  Convention  of  1812,  which  contains  a  guaran- 
tee by  Russia  to  Sweden  *<  (f  peaceable  possession^  of  Norway.  To  this 
there  are  several  satisfactory  answers.  If  one  power  guarantees  a  pos- 
session to  another  by  a  treaty  containing  several  stipulations,  a  general 
accession  to  that  treaty  by  a  third  power  cannot  be  taken  to  imply  a  spe- 
cific accession  to  the  guarantee,  unless  it  be  expressed  or  plainly  referred  Jjj^ 
to ;  because  guarantees  shall  not  be  raised  by  implication,  nor  easily  pre-  7^ 
sumed.  But  die  accession  of  England  is  in  fact  a  qualified  accession.  She 
engages  to  accede,  **  insomuch  thai  she  will*  oppose  no  obstacle  to  the 
annexation,  but  assist  by  good  offices  and  naval  co-operation ;  **  and  then 
the  proviso,  as  well  as  the  tenor  of  the  convention  acceded  to,  show  how 
these  exertions  are  to  be  employed  —  viz.  with  reference  to  the  Danish 
crown.  Again,  a  guarantee  of  peaceable  possession  is  only  a  guarantee 
against  princes  and  states;  in  this  case  it  is  a  guarantee  against  the 
Danish  government,  and  any  ally  of  Denmark.  In  order  to  mise  a  gua- 
rantee 80  estmordinary  as  that  contended  for  —  viz.  against  the  internal 
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movements  of  the  Norw^ians  —  it  is  surety  not  going  too  far  to  asaert, 
that  the  most  positive  and  unambiguoua  expressions  would  have  ' 
requisite. 

Thirdl;/,  there  is  an  event  expressly  mentioned,  in  which  the  stipula- 
tions, whatever  ihey  may  be,  with  respect  to  forcing  the  annexation  of 
i^orwny,  are  to  be  void — viz.  Denmark  having  acceded  to  the  Northern 
alliance  previous  to  the  force  being  employed  for  obtaining  Norway. 
This  throws  the  friends  of  the  treaty  into  a  manifest  dilenima  ;  for  they 
must  either  admit  that  the  only  force  contemplated  by  the  treaty  is  a 
force  to  be  exerted  against  tiie  Danish  crown ;  or  they  must  allow  that 
the  obligation  of  using  force  against  Norway  ceased  upon  the  accession  of 
Denmark  to  the  coalition,  this  accession  having  taken  place  before  force 
tv-as  employed  against  the  Norwegians ;  and,  in  either  case,  there  is  an  end 
of  the  argument.  The  Convention  of  1812,  too,  gives  rise  to  the  same 
argument. 

Fourthly,  the  treaty  of  Kell,  January  H.  181 1,  clearly  shows  in  what 
sense  the  stipulations  of  the  former  acts  were  understood  by  England. 
The  loth  article  refers  to  the  treaty  between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  con- 
cluded on  the  same  day,  for  the  cession  of  Norway,  and  states  it  to  be  a 
satisfaction  of  the  stipulations  respecting  Norway.  "  Whereas  his  Danish 
Majesty,  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  peace  this  day  concluded  with  the 
King  of  Sweden,  has  ceded  Norway  to  his  said  Majesty,  for  a  certain 
provided  indemnity  %  his  Britannic  Majesty,  who  fun  thus  seen  his  engage- 
iiteats  corttracted  with  Stcedeti  in  thU  respect  fulfilled"  promises  to  use  his 
good  offices,  at  the  general  peace,  to  obtain  an  indemnity  for  Denmark 
"for  tJte  ceision  of  Noneatf."  It  is  difficult,  after  signing  and  sealing  this 
deed,  for  the  English  Government  to  deny  either  that  Norway  has  been 
ceded,  or  that  tlie  cession  has  been  of  the  kind  stipulated  in  tlie  former 
treaties,  or  that  England  has  been  satisfied  with  that  cession  as  suiHcient 
to  fulfil  her  obligations. 

FifiMy,  We  should  be  glad  to  be  furnished  with  some  precedents  of  a 
war  waged  against  a  people  in  pursuance  of  stipulations  with  their  rulers. 
The  treaty  was  made  with  Sweden,  that  is,  with  the  Swedish  government ; 
it  bound  us  to  make  war  in  a  certain  event,  and  in  a  particular  manner, 
with  Denmark,  that  is,  with  the  Danish  government.  We  go  to  war 
accordingly.  We  obtain  the  cession  by  the  Danish  government;  and  as 
far  as  the  contemplation  of  the  treaty  extends,  Norway  is  ceded  to 
Sweden,  and  we  make  peace  with  Denmark.  If  Norway  is  Danish,  we 
are  at  peace  with  it ;  if  Swedish,  we  are  in  alliance  with  it.  Can  it,  in 
contemplation  of  the  treaty,  or  of  the  law  of  nations,  be  neither  Danish 
nor  Swedish?  Where  are  the  precedents  for  considering  a  province  as 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  government  to  which  it  belongs?  Even 
in  the  history  of  Poland  no  such  precedent  can  be  found.  The  statesmen, 
whose  names  are  consigned  to  ]>erpetual  infamy  in  the  records  of  the 
partition,  were  too  decorous,  at  least  in  forms,  to  leave  any  such  written 
evidence  of  their  shame,  ns  compacts  to  enslave  or  exterminate  a  people : 
and  those  execrable  designs  were  compassed  under  the  colour  of  engage- 
ments with  a  reference  to  the  constituted  authorities.  But  where  is  tlie 
obligation  to  end  which  we  are  supposed  to  have  incurred  ?  Must  we 
interfere  with  the  internal  aflairs  of  the  new  Swedish  province,  as  long  as 
there  may  remain  any  discontent  among  its  inhabitants?  Shall  we  next 
be  called  upon  to  send  horse  into  the  towns,  as  often  as  an  insurrection 
may  break  out  under  the  new  dynasty? 

But,  lattfy,  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  it  were  admitted  that 
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these  treaties  boimd  England  to  wage  war  against  the  Norwegians  as  a 
state  separate  from  Denmark ;  we  should  be  glad  to  know  how  a  genera) 
engagement  to  co-operate  by  naval  force,  necessarily  means  only  one 
species  of  naval  co-operation,  viz.  blockade.  Formerly  this  was  a  rare  mode 
of  making  war ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  its  effects  fall  on  the  innocent 
multitude  with  fully  more  weight  than  upon  the  armed  body  of  the  state. 
Why  then  must  naval  co-operation,  in  this  instance  of  all  others,  be  con- 
fined to  the  most  odious  species  of  naval  war  ?  If  the  Norwegians  fit  out 
vessels  against  the  Russians  and  Swedes ;  if  they  have  any  naval  arsenals 
or  stations;  if  they  are  receiving  warlike  stores  bv  sea,  or  conveying 
them  coastwise ;  and  if  the  Swedish  forces  stand  in  need  of  maritime 
assistance;  in  all  these  cases  we  might,  according  to  the  construction 
contended  for,  be  bound  to  interfere.  But  why  particularly  cut  off 
supplies  of  provisions  ?  Even  attacking  the  general  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  leaving  its  supply  of  necessaries  unimpeded,  would  be  8 
performance  of  the  stipulation  quite  consistent  with  the  practice  of 
modem  warfare.  How  often  have  belligerents  refrained  from  attacking 
fishing  vessels  ?  But  still  more  material  is  it  to  observe,  that  a  naval  war 
may  be  carried  on  in  all  its  branches,  blockade  alone  excepted,  without 
any  suspicion  of  collusion  or  insincerity.  The  whole  shipping  of  the 
enemy  may  be  exposed  to  our  cruizers, — those  carrying  innocent  mer« 
chandise,  as  well  as  those  canying  warlike  stores,  —  those  carrying  pro- 
visions, as  well  as  those  laden  with  other  goods ;  and  yet  neutrals  may  be 
allowed  to  trade  freely  in  all  but  contraband  of  war.  Nay,  this  is  the 
ordinary  state  of  things  in  war ;  and,  until  very  lately,  scarcely  any  other 
kind  of  war  used  to  be,  generally  speaking,  waged.  Can  a  reason  be  de- 
vised for  adopting,  in  the  case  of  Norway,  precisely  the  one  method  of  naval 
co-operation  most  severe  upon  the  body  of  the  people,  in  preference  to  all 
the  other  modifications  of  war  known  in  the  practice  of  nations; — in  pre- 
ference to  the  species  of  warfare  carried  on  for  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
last  twenty  years  against  France  herself?  We  have  now  been  arguing 
upon  the  assumption,  made  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
treaties  bind  us  to  any  operations  at  all  against  Norway  as  distinct  from 
Denmark. 

It  may  be  thought  that  we  have  gone  too  minutely  and  technically 
into  the  discussion  of  a  ouestion  so  much  better  rested  upon  general 
grounds  and  loflier  principles.  But  the  conduct  of  the  argument  on  the 
opposite  side  has  imposed  upon  us  this  necessity ;  for  it  is  remarkable, 
that  almost  all  the  advocates  of  the  blockade  liave  admitted  how  re- 
pugnant, both  to  their  feelings  and  principles,  the  measure  was,  but 
defended  it  on  the  ground  of  an  absolute  necessity  arismg  from  the  obli- 
gations of  treaty.  Now,  if  we  have  shown  that  these  obligations  exist 
not,  we  have  done  away  the  only  defence  of  the  war ;  and  meet  its  sup- 
porters on  the  very  ground  of  strict  construction  chosen  by  themselves. 
We  must  now  turn,  however,  to  the  more  extensive  views  of'^the  question. 
It  involves  the  most  important  considerations,  above  all  others  important 
at  the  present  moment,  when  the  world  is  waiting  in  anxious  suspense 
for  the  final  results  of  the  late  changes,  and  justly  expects  to  see  the 
reign  of  pillage  and  revolution  succeeded  by  a  period  of  quiet,  in  which 
regard  will  be  paid  to  right  rather  than  power, — and  the  restorers  of 
order  will  at  any  rate  not  imitate  the  worst  parts  of  the  system  they  have 
overthrown. 

By  the  constitution  of  this  country,  the  power  of  making  wars  and 
treaties  is  vested  absolutely  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  government. 
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It  is  obvious  that  it'  thia  arrangement  secures  a  greater  dej^ree  of  promptn 
itude  and  decision  in  the  management  of  foreign  affairs,  it  also  exposes 
the  state  to  hazards  of  the  most  serious  nature.  If  the  Crown  plunges 
into  a  war  manitestly  against  the  interests  of  the  nation,  hostilities  must 
be  persevered  in,  even  although  the  parliament  should  seize  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  disapprove  of  the  war ;  because  llic  power  of  making  peace 
may  depend  on  the  enemy  as  much  as  on  ourselves.  Uut  it  is  still  more 
probable  that  the  parliament,  however  ruinous  the  war  may  be,  and  how 
certainly  soever  they  n'ould  have  refused  to  sanction  it  by  a  previous 
vole,  will,  alter  it  has  been  entered  into,  support  the  Crown  in  carrying 
it  on,  at  least  for  a  certain  time.  The  argument,  never  to  be  resist^  in 
such  a  case  is,  we  have  got  into  a  scrape,  no  mutter  how,  and  we  must 
do  the  best  we  can.  In  like  manner,  if  a  treaty  has  been  made  hurliul 
to  the  interests,  and  injurious  to  the  honour,  of  the  state,  the  very  same 
men  who  would  have  refused  their  previous  concurrence,  will  be  disposed 
to  support  the  convention  when  it  is  once  entered  into.  If  to  these  con- 
siderations we  add  the  unquestionable  truth,  that,  by  our  popular  form  of 
government,  and  the  publicity  which  it  necessarily  gives  (o  all  the  nego- 
tiations of  the  state,  we  are,  at  all  events,  not  extremely  well  adapted  to 
the  skilful  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  ;  it  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  the 
unrestrained  power  of  peace  and  n-ar  in  the  executive  is  somewhat  ano- 
malous, as  well  as  costly ;  that  it  entails  serious  evils  upon  the  country, 
while  its  only  beneficial  tendency  is  to  create  a  degree  of  vigour  which 
otlicr  parts  of  our  constitution  necessarily  confine  within  very  narrow 
limits.  But,  without  entering  further  into  this  question,  one  thing  is 
abundantly  evident ;  those  who  have,  in  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative, 
made  a  pernicious  treaty,  or,  in  the  application  of  the  superintending 
power,  sanctioned  it,  come  before  the  public  with  a  very  bad  grace  to 
defend  a  base  or  impolitic  line  of  conduct,  if  all  they  can  urge  is  an  appeal 
to  the  obligations  voluntarily  contracted  or  approved  by  themselves, 
which  bind  them  to  such  conduct.  What  is  the  sum  of  the  dcl'ence 
offered  by  the  authors  of  the  blockade  ?  That  they  had  a  year  before 
made  an  agreement  with  Sweden  and  Russia  to  starve  the  Norwegians 
into  a  surrender  of  their  independence.  They  have  no  other  pretext  tor 
the  measure  than  this;  they  odtnit,  nay  contend,  that  they  voluntarily 
bound  the  country  to  use  its  naval  resources  in  the  forcible  partition  of 
the  Danish  dominions  ;  not  only  in  compelling  Denmark  to  cede  Norway, 
but  in  reducing  the  Norwegians,  by  the  extremities  of  famine,  to  accept  a 
foreign  yoke ;  and  that  they  did  so  engage,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
the  ancient  and  legitimate  order  of  things  in  Kuropc.  Tliis  they  rntut 
maintain  ;  for,  if  they  flinch  from  it  but  an  inch,  if  they  pretend  to  assert 
that  iha  blockade  was  not  in  contemplation  at  tlie  conclusion  of  tlie 
treaty,  there  is  an  end  of  their  case  ;  the  blockade  is  undefended. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  indifference,  whellier  the  treaty  of 
1S13  obliges  us  tn  hold  this  line  of  conduct  or  not,  as  far  as  the  case  of 
the  government  is  concerned :  the  decision  of  the  question  cither  way, 
only  removes  the  period  of  blame  from  one  year  to  the  other.  The 
government  was  either  guilty  of  binding  itself  in  181S  to  the  most 
profligate  policy,  by  a  solemn  and  deliberate  act ;  or  it  is  guilty  of  pur- 
suing that  policy  voluntarily  in  1814-.  We  apprehend  the  latter  is  the 
case,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned  —  but  the  difference  is  immaterial 
to  our  present  purpose.  It  is  more  important  to  consider  the  features  of 
thepohcy  itself. 

The  act  which  we  liave  sanctioned,  and  arc  now  diligently  engaged  in 
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furthering,  is  the  transference,  without  their  own  consent  —  against  their 
declared  wishes  —  of  nearly  a  million  of  people  inhabiting  an  extensive 
and  independent  country,  —  attached  to  that  country  and  its  independ- 
ence for  ages,  —  and  abhorring  all  foreign  yoke  in  a  singular  degree,  but 
more  especially  the  yoke  of  the  nation  to  whom  we  are  subjecting  them. 
It  may  here  be  proper  shortly  to  state  the  relations  between  Denmark 
and  Norway,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  latter  is  as  completely 
an  independent  realm  as  Denmark  or  Sweden  itself,  and  can  in  no  respect 
be  considered  as  a  province  of  the  Danish  crown. 

Like  all  the  other  northern  countries,  Norway  was  originally  divided 
into  a  ^eat  number  of  petty  kingdoms  or  principalities ;  and  these  were 
first  united  by  conquest,  under  one  monarch,  Harold  Harfager  *,  about 
half  a  century  afler  a  similar  union  had  taken  place,  in  England  under 
Egbert,  in  Scotland  under  Kenneth  II.,  and  in  the  West  under  Char- 
lemagne. Harold's  numerous  family,  legitimate  and  bastard,  disturbed 
the  peace  and  union  which  he  had  cemented;  and,  about  a  century  and  a 
half  f  afterwards,  Norway  was  united  to  Denmark  by  Canute  the  Great, 
whose  success  was  prepared  by  the  persecutions  of  Olaus,  or  Olaaf  the 
Martyr,  and  the  consequent  rebellion  of  his  subjects.  But  the  pos- 
sessions of  sovereigns  in  those  troublous  times  were  as  variable  as  tneir 
rights  were  obscure  and  uncertain.  The  period  from  which  we  can 
clearly  date  the  union  with  Denmark  is  the  year  1380,  when  Hagen, 
King  of  Norway,  married  the  Princess  Margaret  of  Denmark ;  and  since 
that  time  the  two  crowns  have  continued  united.  But  it  is  worthy  of 
notice,  that  the  same  great  queen,  whose  talents  and  conquests  have  pro- 
cured her  the  title  of  the  Semiramis  of  the  North,  a  few  years  aflerwards, 
by  the  union  of  Calmar,  extended  her  dominion  over  Sweden  also ;  and 
that  this  country  remained  under  the  same  dynasty  with  the  rest  of 
Scandinavia,  until  its  liberation  was  effected  by  Gustavus  Vasa,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  might,  then,  with  equal,  some 
may  even  think  with  gr^iter,  propriety  be  contended,  that  Denmark  was 
subjected  to  Norway,  as  that  Norway  was  subjected  to  Denmark.  The 
two  kingdoms  contmued,  in  every  respect  whatever,  separate  and  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  although  governed  by  the  same  sovereign.  They 
had  distinct  constitutions,  thou^  formed  on  the  same  model.  And  when 
the  oppressions  of  the  nobility  in  1660  made  the  crown  and  the  people 
combme  against  them,  and  abolish  the  states  in  Denmark,  a  similar  re- 
volution was  eflPected  in  like  manner  by  the  Norwegians,  who  since  that 
period  have,  like  the  Danes,  been  governed  by  an  unlimited  monarchy. 
But  their  ancient  laws  remained;  and,  as  often  as  any  new  edict  was 
issued  in  Denmark,  which  was  meant  to  be  extended  over  Norway,  its 
publication  as  a  Norwegian  law  was  requisite,  exactly  in  the  same  form  as 
if  the  realms  had  been  under  separate  monarchs.  The  two  countries  have, 
therefore,  distinct  constitutions,  though  both  under  the  same  absolute 
sovereign. 

In  point  of  population,  Norway  is  nearly  equal  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
Danish  dominions -» its  extent  is  far  greater:  and  if  the  courage,  hardi- 
ness, and  virtues  of  people  be  taken  into  the  account,  and  the  natural 
strength  of  the  country  be  also  considered,  it  is  beyond  all  comparison 
the  most  important  member  of  the  state.  Easily  defensible  on  almost  its 
whole  extent  of  frontier,  it  has  great  facilities  for  attacking  Sweden,  the 
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second  city  ol'  which  couDtry  Iks  wlinlly  exposed  to  an  inroad,  as  vraa 
Eeen  in  1T88,  when  the  interference  of  the  English  minister  alone,  and  s 
threat  of  bombarding  Copenhagen,  prevented  Gottenburgh  from  being 
destroyed  by  a  Norwegian  force.  The  hatred  of  the  Swedes  is  deeply 
rooted  in  tlie  minds  of  the  people  ;  and,  as  generally  happens,  this  feeling 
is  mutual  between  the  two  nations.  The  triumplig,  however,  of  which 
they  can  boast  over  each  other  are  very  unetjually  divided.  The  Swedish 
arms  have  never  attacked  Norway  but  to  be  foiled.  GuGtaviis  Adolphus 
marched  an  army  into  it,  with  the  co-operation  of  Flemish  and  Scutch 
auxiliaries  from  the  coast ;  but  not  a  man  of  this  force  escaped.  Charles  X. 
attacked  it  three  several  times,  in  1658, 1659, and  1660,  with  large  bodies 
of  troops,  and  his  best  generals: — and  he  was  signally  defeated  in  each 
attempt.  Charles  XII.  invaded  Norway  in  1716,  and  again  in  I71S,  when 
he  lost  his  life  in  the  expedition,  at  the  head  of  above  40,000  men.  'llie 
attempt  completely  failed  ;  and,  of  an  army  of  10,000  men  which  he  liad 
marched  against  Drontheim,  all  but  ^00  perished  in  the  relreat,  from  the 
severity  of  the  climate.  Such  annals  as  tliese,  we  may  well  believe,  form 
at  this  moment  the  favourite  and  familiar  recollections  of  the  brave  people, 
whom  an  execrable  repetition  of  the  I^oHsh  partition  is  tormenting  with 
tlie  fruitless  attempt  to  deliver  them  over  to  foreign  bondage.  We  assert, 
that  no  power  exists  upon  earth  to  transfer  a  people  in  possession,  like 
cattle:  that  every  treaty,  to  effect  such  a  transference,  is  a  nullity  ;  and 
that  every  attempt  at  executing  any  bargain  of  this  sort  is  a  public  crime 
of  the  deepest  die.  We  are  willing  to  put  this  matter  upon  any  ground 
that  the  defenders  of  the  Blockade  may  point  out ;  and  tliough  authority 
and  precedent  can  no  more  justify  the  measure  tlian  they  could  the 
African  Slave  Trade,  or  the  Partition  of  Poland,  yet  we  are  ready  to  try 
the  question  even  by  an  appeal  (o  the  authorities  most  usually  cited  in 
(juestione  touching  the  Law  of  Nations. 

The  authority  of  Grotius  has  been  much  relied  upon  by  the  advocates 
of  the  Blockade;  and,  undoubtedly,  whatever  comes  under  ihe  sanction  of 
that  venerable  name  Is  deserving  of  the  greatest  attention.  But  we  must 
premise,  tiiat,  upon  this  particular  question,  the  oldest  authorities  are  for 
from  being  the  most  weighty :  for  it  is  intimately  connected  with,  and 
indeed  flows  from,  those  principles  of  liberty  and  of  popular  right  which 
were  but  feebly  asserted,  and  obscurely  defined,  and  most  reluctantly 
admitted  before  the  latter  partof  Uie  seventeenth  century;  nay,  we  might 
say,  which  never  reached  their  perfect  form,  nor  were  fully  recognised,  till 
the  period  of  the  American  war.  However,  the  opinion  of  Grotius  lias 
been  exceedingly  misrepresented;  and,  when  righlly  understood,  it  seems 
substantially  to  contain  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  Ibr 
which  we  are  contending,  although  one  or  two  remarks  may  appear  to 
have  a  different  tendency.  In  die  chapter  where  he  discusses  the  lawful 
grounds  of  resistance  to  the  sovereign,  he  enumerates,  among  others,  the 
alimntion  of  thu  kingdom  by  the  prince,  or  the  rendering  it  dependent  on 
another.  (Lib.  I.  cap.  iv.  §  la  JDe  Jar.  BeL  ef  Pat.)  This  proposition,  he 
seems  to  think,  is  too  ■'  positively  laid  down  by  some ;"  for  he  adds,  "  when 
tlie  right  to  a  kingdom  is  acquired,  either  by  election  or  legal  succession, 
such  an  act  of  alienation  is  in  itself  void;'  and  he  therefore  doubts  if  a 
mere  nullity  can  give  a  right  to  exist,  or  convey  any  right  at  all:  "yet," 
conti[iucs  he,  "if  a  king  should  endeavour  actually  to  delii-er  up  his  king- 
dom, or  subject  it  to  another,  I  doubt  not  but,  in  such  case,  he  may  be 
resisted  ;"  lor  sovereignty  is  one  thing,  and  the  manner  of  holding  it 
Boolher.    The  people  may  hinder  any  change  in  the  latter  ;  the  power  of 
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making  such  a  change  not  being  comprehended  in  the  right  of  so- 
vereignty.*' And  he  adds,  afler  his  manner,  an  application  of  a  maxim  of 
Seneca,  importing,  that  *^  though  our  father  is  to  be  obeyed  in  all  things, 
yet  not  in  those  whereby  he  ceases  to  be  our  father."  *  In  another  part  of 
the  treatise,  we  find  the  doctrine  still  more  broadly  asserted.  He  con- 
tends, that  sovereignty  may  be  alienated  by  the  parties  having  a  just  title 
to  it ;  and  he  states  these  to  be,  the  sovereign  in  patrimonicd  crowns ;  the 
sovereign  and  people  together,  in  crowns  not  patrimonicU.  It  is  justly 
observed  by  Barbeyrac,  that  this  distinction  is  untenable ;  because,  when 
you  ask  what  a  patrimonial  crown  is,  the  doctors  answer,  one  that  it 
alienable;  and  when  you  ask  what  crowns  are  alienable,  the  answer. is, 
those  which  are  patrimoniaL  However,  passing  over  this  objection  for  the 
present,  we  shall  only  remark,  that  from  the  facts  already  stated,  it  is 
plain,  that  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  crown  not  patrimonial,  Norway 
affords  the  instance ;  and,  therefore,  the  doctrine  laid  down  respecting 
such  crowns  applies  strictly  to  the  present  question.  It  is  as  follows :  — 
Afler  maintaining  that  a  free  people,  or  a  king,  with  the  concurrence  of 
his  people,  may  alienate  the  sovereignty,  he  adds,  '<  But  if  indeed  any  part 
of  the  people  be  transferred,  as  they  have  a  right  to  assent,  so  have  they 
likewise  a  righ  to  oppose  such  alienation.'*  And  again  he  says,  that  if  it 
be  denied  **  that  the  people  themselves  can  alienate  the  sovereignty  over  a 
part  of  themselves,  much  less  can  this  be  done  by  the  king,  who,  though 
he  be  invested  with  the  full  sovereignty,  yet  does  not  possess  it  with  the 
full  rights  of  property." — Lib.  II.  cap.  vi.  {  9.  t 

The  only  exception,  then,  to  these  pnnciples  which  Grotius  allows  is 
the  case  oi^ patrimonial  dominions.  This  distinction  is  laid  down  not  sery 
consistently,  nor  very  clearly,  by  him;  but  his  commentators  and  suc- 
cessors have  refused  to  admit  it.  Barbeyrac,  as  we  have  already  seen* 
denies  it ;  and,  afler  urging  other  reasons  beside  the  one  above  cited,  he 
adds,  that  whatever  becomes  of  the  question,  one  principle  is  plain,  that 
wherever  any  doubt  arises  to  which  class  a  kingdom  belongs,  it  ought  to 
be  reckoned  non-patrimonial.  These  just  and  rational  principles  are  to 
be  found  in  his  French  notes ;  but  the  Latin  commentary  likewise  states 
the  same  doctrine.  *'  Re  ver^"  says  he,  ''  nullum  omnino  regnum  est  in 
patrimonio,  nisi  ex  consensu,  expresso  vel  tacito,  Populi.  (Lib.  I.  cap.  iii. 
^11.  QoUn.  n.)  Gronovius,  in  a  short  note  to  the  passage  where  Gro- 
tius 1$  mentioning  the  position,  ''  Qusedam  imperia  esse  in  pleno  jure 
proprit^tatis,  id  est,  in  patrimonio  imperantis,"  very  flatly  denies  it  in 
these  concise  terms,  <<  Ne  hoc  quidem  admiserim."  (Ibid,  §  12.  not.  40.) 
Perhaps   it  may  appear  the   less  extraordinary,  that  the  commentator 

*  "  Si  tamen  rex  reipsa  etiam  tradere  regnum,  aut  subjicere  moliatur,  quin  ei 
resisti  in  hoc  possit,  non  dubito.  Aliud  est  enim  ut  diximus  imperium ;  aUud 
habendi  modus,  qui  ne  mutetur  obstare  potest  populus;  id  enim  sub  imperio 
comprehensum  non  est."  (Lib.  I.  cap.  viii.  }  10  )  It  b  to  be  observed  that  several 
sections  of  this  chapter  are  devoted  to  the  defence  of  sufficiently  high  doctrines  of 
prerogative :  indeed,  almost  all  the  learning  upon  the  subject  of  non*resistance, 
and  the  quotations  and  anecdotes  respecting  it,  whether  in  the  sacred  or  profane 
writings,  are  to  be  found  assembled  here :  not  that  Grotius  overlooks  the  excq)- 
tions  to  his  rule :  one  of  these  wc  have  now  noticed ;  another,  is  the  gross 
misrule  and  hostile  conduct  of  the  prince — as  large  a  loophole  as  any  Whig 
could  wLsh. 

\  ^  At  imperium  in  populi  partem  si  alienare  populo  non  licet,  multo  minus 
regi,  imperium  etsi  plenum  habenti,  attamen  non  plen^,  ut  supra  distinximus ; " — 
referring  to  the  passage  cited  from  Lib.  I.  c.  viii.  in  our  last  note. 
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should  so  peremptorily  contradict  his  author,  when  we  find  the  gfrounds 
upon  wliich  the  latter  rests  his  notion  ot'  patrimoniaJ  kingdoms  being 
transferable.  They  resolve  theniBelves  into  a  futile  distinction  taken  by 
GrotiuB,  between  alienating  men,  and  alienating  the  dominion  over  them. 
(Ibid,  j  12.  div.  3.)  PuffendorfF  passes  oTer  the  distinction  very  Ughtly  in 
discussing  the  power  of  alienation  ;  he  merely  says,  that  he  is  not  going 
to  enquire  how  far  that  power  extends  over  a  kingdom  "  yuod  in  pairi- 
Honio  regit  est :  "  and  if  we  are  to  look  for  the  definition  of  this  sove- 
reignty in  a  former  section,  where  he  treats  of  the  right*  of  princes  over 
the  property  of  their  subjects,  we  find  that  he  intends,  by  it,  the  sove- 
reignty vested  in  a  prince  who  \s  absolute  master  of  his  subjects,  and  pro- 
prietor of  their  perilous  and  effects  i  —  a  limitation  which  excludes  all 
question  as  to  right  of  alienating  the  kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
great  lawyer  strenuously  denies  the  right  of  alienation  in  the  general  case. 
The  following  passages  are  so  remarkable,  one  of  them  apparently  meant 
for  the  present  case,  that  we  shall  give  the  original  words :— "  Nihil  a^ere 
regem,  qui  regnum  in  alium  propria  auctoritate  transferre  aggreditur, 
nee  subaitos  isto  nctti  regis  teneri ;  verum  hie,  non  minus  populi  quam 
regis  conscDEum  requiri.  Nam  uti  merito  regl  regnum  oon  recte  eripj- 
tur,  ita  nee  invito  populo  alius  rex  potest  obtrudi."  *  The  strong  asser- 
tion of  a  high  monarchy  doctrine  in  this  passage,  that  kings  have  rights 
different  from  those  of  trustees,  renders  the  sounder  doctrine  which  fol- 
lows in  favour  of  the  people  the  more  weighty.  Few  persons,  we  hope, 
will  be  found  disposea  to  follow  the  author  in  denying  that  kings  may  be 
resisted  and  deposed  for  misgovemment ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  even 
he  who  holds  this  courtly  faith,  admits  that  kings  cannot  transfer  their 
subjects.  In  the  sequel,  he  puts  the  case  of  Norway  as  precisely  as  pos- 
sible. "  Quod  si  autem  rex,  necessitate  adactus  cum  hoste  vatidiare 
pacem,  hoc  lege  fecerit,  ut  ipsi  certam  regionem  concedat,  qua  tam^n  itti 
cessioni  amlradixit ;  arbltramur  debere  quidcm  ipsum  ex  eftdem  sua 
prtesidia  deducere,  et  non  impedire  quominus  victor  ejus  possessionem 
adprehendat.  Haudqulcquem  tanien  eandem  cogerc  potent,  ut  omnino 
aese  in  olterius  ditionem  tradat.  Ntqne  it/a  reifio  utla  obligati4»ie  videtur 
impediri,  quomintu  ti  viribax  swi's  coafidal,  se  occupare  volenti  regislat,  out 
ptculiaremdeincepscivita/emco/utilitat" — DeJur.  JVal.el  GaU.  Lib,  VIII. 
cap.v.  }  9.      See  also  §  l.-\ 

Vattel  lays  down  the  most  sound  and  liberal  principles  upon  this  subject. 
Afler  denying  that  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  property,  strictly  so  called, 
in  a  people  or  empire,  and  treating  with  still  more  marked  reprobation 
the  slavisli  notion,  that  men  ever  part  with  their  natural  rights,  so  far  as 
to  retain  no  voice  in  the  question  most  interesting  to  them,  who  shall  rule 

*  "  The  sovereign  who  attempts  to  transfer  his  kingdom  to  another,  by  his  sole 
authority,  does  an  act  in  ititelf  Dull  and  void,  and  not  binding  upon  liia  subjects.  To 
mukc  such  a  conveyance  valid,  the  consent  of  the  people  is  recjuired,  as  well  as  of 
tbc  prince.  For  an  a  king  cannot  have  his  dominions  taken  from  hiui  a^wttst 
hii  will,  no  neither  can  another  sovereign  be  irapased  upon  the  people  ogainst 
th^  will." 

f  "  But  should  a  king  be  compelledi  by  superior  force,  to  make  peace,  on 
condition  of  givine  up  a  particular  province,  which  resists  the  transference,  then, 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  he  ought  to  withdraw  his  troops  Irum  it,  and  not  obstruct 
the  conqueror  in  taking  possesaion.  But  he  con  by  no  manner  of  means  compel 
it  to  aurrender  itself  to  a  Ibrekn  yoke.  Nor  does  there  exist  any  obligation  lo 
rtsirain  its  inhabitants  from  relj'ing  uiKin  their  own  resources,  resisting  the  power 
that  deeirra  lo  reduce  theui,  and  forming  ii  new  and  sepnnile  atnle." 
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them ;  and  rejecting,  with  indignatioD,  tlie  idea  of  treating  human  beings 
**  like  flocks  of  sheep,  who  must  await  in  silence  the  decision  that  sends 
them  to  the  butcher,  or  restores  them  to  the  shepherd^"  this  author  comes 
to  the  point  of  patrimonial  kingdoms ;  and,  consistently  with  the  foregoing 
principles,  he  rejects  the  expression  as  ina(^licable.  He  maintains,  that 
the  consent  of  the  people,  tacit  or  expmsed,  their  will  declared  or  dele- 
gated, must  be  interponed  to  make  any  alienation  of  the  sovereignty  over 
them  valid.  '*  There  can  be  no  alienation,  strictly  speaking,  of  sovereign 
power,"  he  says; — **  all  real  sovereignty  is  in  its  nature  inalienable." 
(Droits  des  GmSf  Liv.  I.  ch.  v.)  He  Uien  alludes  to  the  instances  of  such 
alienation,  given  by  Grotius ;  and  observes,  first,  that  these  are  for  the 
most  part  abuses  of  power,  and  not  exercises  of  right ;  and  next,  that  the 
people  themselves  have  consented  to  them  willingly,  or  by  having  been 
compelled  from  without.  To  prove  the  right  of  alienation,  he  says,  an 
example  must  be  found  of  a  people  resisting  the  transference  attempted 
to  be  made  by  its  rulers,  and  universaUy  condemned  as  rebellious  for  this 
opposition. 

Such  were  the  sound  and  enlightened  views  of  national  independence 
and  popular  rights  entertained  by  the  great  jurists  of  former  times,  though 
subjects  of  arbitrary  monarchies.  They  could  find  no  instance  of  a  people 
stigmatised  as  rebels  for  disobeying  the  Government  which  sought  to  barter 
them  away  like  cattle  to  foreign  masters.  Has  it  been  reserved  for  the 
nineteenth  century  to  furnish  such  a  specimen  of  perverted  judgment, — 
and  must  England  lead  the  way  in  pronouncing  the  unjust  decree  ? 

Having  appealed  at  once  to  the  fountain-head  of  all  authority  upon  such 
questions,  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  the  greatest  jurisconsults,  by  the 
men  whose  names,  at  least,  are  always  in  the  mouths  of  practical  states- 
men, whose  dkta  are  freely  resorted  to  as  often  as  they  conceive  them 
suited  to  their  purposes,  we  may  be  excused  firom  the  less  grateful  labour 
of  citing  far  infenor  authorities,  the  oflen  repeated  arguments  of  those 
politicians  themselves  whose  conduct  we  are  examining.  The  ground  now 
occupied  by  us,  is  precisely  that  on  which  they  have  so  oflen  taken  their 
stana  against  France  and  her  Allies.  It  is  the  substance  of  all  their  in- 
vectives against  the  new,  or  revolutionary,  order  of  things ;  and  when  they 
poured  out  those  invectives,  we  believe,  they  always  addressed,  as  fiu*  as 
opinions  of  the  enemy's  conduct  went,  a  nation  nearly  unanimous.  Any 
doubt  of  the  injustice  of  French  aggression,  any  hesitation  or  coolness  in 
desiring  to  see  it  checked,  was  never  shown,  even  in  the  most  factious 
times,  by  a  single  person  of  consequence  in  this  country.  Upon  the  pro- 
bability of  succeedmg  against  the  enemy,  and  still  more,  upon  the  wisdom 
of  the  means  taken  with  that  view,  there  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion. 
That  the  Cintra  convention,  the  advance  to  Talavera,  the  scanty  supply 
of  troops,  the  march  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  followed  by  the  disas- 
trous retreat  to  Corunna,  were  the  best  means  of  assisting  the  Spaniards, 
might  well  be  questioned.  Some  doubted  the  policy,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  honesty,  of  bombarding  Copenhagen,  and  quarrelling  with  Russia. 
Others  ventured  to  dispute  the  propriety  of  going  to  war  with  America 
when  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  leagued  against  our  commerce.  And 
persons  there  were  of  a  sceptical  turn  of  mind,  and  prone  to  nice  refine- 
ments of  reasoning,  who  hesitated  about  the  blessinffs  of  our  memorable 
campaigns  against  the  yellow  fever  in  the  West  Indies,  or  the  a^ue  in 
Walcheren.  But  not  even  one  of  those  visionary  speculators  ever  denied, 
tliat  the  liberation  of  Spain  and  Holland,  or  the  repression  of  French  in- 
justice, was  our  duty  as  well  as  our  interest ;  no  one  ever  doubted  that  all 
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the  ccndemnation  bestowed  upon  the  enemy's  proceedings  was  merited, 
and  tliat  his  preponderance  was  wholly  incompatible  with  the  independ- 
ence lit  other  states.  Certainlvi  the  most  pointed  reprobation  of  the 
treaty  respecting  Norway  and  the  blockade,  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
state  papers  and  harangues  so  often  put  tbrth  by  the  authors  of  those 
measures ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  find  them  choosing,  for  their 
conversion  to  the  very  worst  principles  of  France,  the  moment  nhcn  these 
French  principles  have  been  arrested  by  events  in  which  the  politicians 
alluded  to  have  had  as  great  a  share  as  in  the  abundance  of  lust  harvest, 
— unless  indeed  we  look  to  the  cfiects  produced  by  their  former  patron- 
age of  those  purer  doctrines  they  seem  now  to  have  abandoned. 

To  adduce  examples  of  tliis  niarveilous  inconsistency  would  be  a  work 
tedious  in  proportion  to  its  facility  and  tlie  copiousness  of  the  materials 
for  performmg  it.  We  shall  only  select  two  instances ;  the  one,  being 
the  solitary  case  of  approbation  bestowed  by  the  present  government 
upon  the  policy  of  their  adversaries  when  in  office;  the  other,  being 
their  own  language  respecting,  what  they  termed,  "  the  univers^ 
Spanish  nation." 

Therapld  succession  of  changes  in  events  abroad,  and  in  parties  at 
home,  may  have  effaced  from  the  reader's  memory  the  extraordinary 
degree  of  applause  which  the  conduct  of  ministers  towards  Prussia  in 
April  1806,  and,  still  more,  their  manner  of  treating  the  question  both  in 
Parliament  and  in  tlieir  manifestoes,  dalled  forth  from  their  antagonista, 
the  authors  of  the  forcible  transference  of  Norway.  This,  it  was  said,  is 
really  dignified  and  spirited  conduct.  Who  now  fears  that  Mr.  Fox  will 
hold  too  moderate  a  tone  in  his  department?  Such  was  the  chorus 
raised  on  that  occasion  ;  and  many  who  joined  in  it  took  the  opportunity, 
as  happens  in  such  matters,  of  remembering  themselves;  they  avowed 
their  entire  conversion  to  tlie  new  ministry,  and  joined  ihem  heart  and 
hand  with  all  their  forces,  —  not  at  all  because  they  were  aware  that  it 
was  a  good  concern,  and  that  opposition  was  hopeless,  —  but  singly 
because  the  conduct  of  government  m  this  instance  won  them  over.  We 
shall  look,  however,  only  to  the  master  artist.  A  more  lavish  panegyric 
than  Lord  Castlereagh  pronounced  upon  the  ministers,  in  the  debate  of 
April  23d,  cannot  be  found  in  the  history  of  party  civility.  He  gave  the 
address  moved  by  Mr.  Fox  his  "  entire  and  unqualified  concurrence ;" 
"and  expressed"  his  cordial  approbation  "of  the  sentiments  with  which 
it  was  introduced."  He  spoke  of  *'  the  manly  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment," which  made  it  "  impossible  for  any  candid  man  to  refuse  them 
his  praise."  He  dwelt  on  "  their  firmness,  judicially  •  tempered  with 
conciliation;"  their  "maintaining  the  dignity  and  resolution  which  be- 
came them"  —  or,  as  he  phrased  it,  "pressiogly  became  them  ;" — with 
other  elaborate  praise  of  the  same  quality :  and  he  said  that  Mr.  Fox 
"  had  put  the  argument  upon  such  broau  grounds,  and  supported  his 
measure  by  reasoning  so  irresistible,"  that  he  could  add  nothing  to  it. 
Now  let  us  see  what  called  forth  all  this  eulogium.  Truly  a  most 
admirable  speech,  and  one  well  worthy  of  the  illustrious  man  who  made 
it,  —  among  the  last  which  he  delivered, — but  a  speech  stating,  in  the 
most  unqualified  form,  the  doctrines  we  are  now  maintaining.  The  fol- 
lowing arc  the  passages  which  were  tlie  most  loudly  applauded  by  the 

*  Not  probubly  with  any  allusion  to  the  ^eal  judicial  talents  which  in  that 
cabinet  niiist  he  supposed  to  have  concurred  in  the  ineasure,  from  the  double  por- 
tion of  judges  infused  in  it,  but  merely  hy  a  mistake  for  jiiiliriiHitli>." 
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present  Ministers  and  their  adlierents  in  the  country.  ^Instead  of 
lessening  the  ignominj  of  the  cession,  it  was  a  great  increase  of  dis- 
honour to  sell  a  brave  and  loyal  people  for  what  was  call  an  eouivalent ; 
it  was  an  union  of  every  thing  that  was  contemptible  in  servility,  with 
every  thing  that  was  odious  in  rapacity.'*  Again,  as  the  climax  of  reasons 
in  defence  of  the  war  with  Prussia,  he  says, — *^  Above  all,  we  shall  avoid 
giving  our  sanction  to  that  principle  which  has  been  lately  adopted,  of 
transferring  the  subjects  of  one  prince  to  another,  in  the  way  of  equi« 
valents,  and  under  the  pretext  of  convenience  and  mutual  accommooA- 
tion.  The  wildest  schemes  that  ever  were  before  broached,  would  not 
go  so  far  to  shake  the  foundations  of  all  established  government  as  this 
new  practice.  If  we  are  to  make  exchanges,  let  us  exchange  those 
things  which  are  the  proper  objects  of  exchange ;  let  us  give  a  field  for  a 
field, —  or  let  us  exchange  its  stock,  its  oxen  and  its  sheep,  —  but  let  us 
not  consider  the  people  of  a  country,  or  the  subjects  of  a  state,  as  matter 
for  exchange  or  barter.  There  must  be  in  every  nation  a  certain  attach- 
ment of  the  people  to  its  form  of  government,  without  which  no  nation 
can  subsist.  Tliis  principle,  then,  of  transferring  the  subjects  of  one 
prince  to  another,  strikes  at  the  foundation  of  every  government,  and  the 
existence  of  every  nation."  We  are  delighted  in  being  able  to  cite  tliese 
words,  for  their  intrinsic  value,  and  the  high  authority  belonging  to 
them,  as  weU  as  for  the  more  immediate  purpose  of  the  present  argu- 
ment, —  the  ample  approbation  of  them  bestowed  by  the  authors  of  the 
lamentable  measure  now  under  consideration.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  a 
similar  concurrence  was  avowed  in  the  sentiments  of  Ixn-d  Grenville,  by 
his  adversaries,  one  of  whom  praised  the  proceedings  of  government  as 
'<  becoming  a  great  and  Jiist  nation.**  Lord  Grenville  expressed  then  the 
same  high  sentiments  which  he  has,  with  his  accustomed  firmness  and 
consistency,  declared  upon  the  Norwegian  ouestion.  He  spoke  of  the 
cession  "  as  monstrous,  unjust,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations ;"  and  he 
said,  that  in  the  retaliatory  measures  proposed,  he  wished,  **  above  aU 
things,  to  mark  our  abhorrence  of  the  abominable  principle,  that  a  power 
may  indemnify  itself  at  the  expense  of  its  weaker  neighbour.**  * 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  single  speech  or  state  paper  touching  upon  the 
conduct  of  France  towards  Spain,  in  which  the  same  principles  are  not 
clearly  recognised.  We  shall  only  refer  to  the  Declaration  of  1809, 
upon  the  rupture  of  the  negotiation  that  had  been  commenced  under  the 
mediation  of  Austria.  The  following  passage  must  for  ever  shut  the 
mouths  of  its  authors  upon  the  late  glonous  conduct  of  the  Norwegians ; 
but  their  silence  will  afford  them  no  refuge  from  the  charge  of  gross  in- 
consistency which  it  brings  against  them,  acting,  as  they  are  now,  the 
selfsame  part,  so  loudly  reprol^ted  in  the  French  government:  —  "The 
reply  returned  by  France  to  the  proposition  of  his  Majesty  casts  off  at 
once  the  thin  disguise  which  had  been  assumed  for  a  momentary  purpose ; 
and  displays,  with  less  than  ordinary  reserve,  the  arrogance  and  injustice 
of  that  government.  The  universal  Spanish  Nation  is  degraded  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Spanish  Insurgents  ;  and  the  demand  for  the  admission 
of  the  government  of  Spain  as  a  party  to  any  negotiation,  is  rejected  as 
inadmissible  and  insulting.  With  astonishment,  as  well  as  with  grief,  his 
Majesty  has  received  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia  a  reply  similar  in 
effect,  though  less  indecorous  in  tone  and  manner.  Tlie  Emperor  of 
Kussia  also  stigmatises  as  Insurrection  the  glorious  efforts  of  the  Spanish 

*  See  Parliamentary  Debates,  vol.  vi.  p.  883.  887. 
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people  in  beliull'  of  their  legitimate  Sovereign,  nnd  in  defence  of  the  in- 
dependence of  their  country ;  thus  ^ving  the  countenance  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty's  authority  (o  an  usurpation  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  world," — And  these  are  the  men — the  autliors  of  this  Declaration, 
who  now  aifect  to  think  a  treaty  dictated  to  the  King  of  Denmark  by  force, 
is  binding  upon  the  whole  people  of  Norway,  according  to  the  duty  of 
their  allegiance ;  that  a  treaty  made  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  can 
legalise  the  cession  of  Norway  by  the  Danish  Court,  without  consulting  a 
single  Nonregian ;  and  that  England,  having  acceded  to,  or  sanctioned, 

such  a  bv^ain,  is  bound  in  honour  (this  is  the  happy  phrase) — in  honour 

to  starve  the  brave  inhabitants  of  the  country  into  a  calamitous  surrender 
of  their  existence  as  a  nation! 

In  the  midst  of  the  irresistible  reasons  which  surround  ua  on  every  side 
against  the  fatal  measures  under  discussion,  we  are  naturally  anxious  to 
find  out  by  what  arguments  or  pretexts  they  are  defended.  Yor  these, 
however,  we  seem  to  search  in  vaJn.  We  can  get  no  furthur  than  an 
appeal  to  tlie  supposed  faith  of  a  treaty  ;  and  when  wc  shape  the  question 
BO  as  to  exclude  any  such  consideration,  by  asking  for  the  justification  of 
the  treaty,  made  as  it  was  by  those  whose  conduct  is  tlie  subject  of 
dispute,  their  defence  appears  to  be  at  an  end.  In  this  extremity,  tliey 
have  recourse  to  a  most  perilous,  we  may  say  a  desperate  argument. 
They  maintain  that  the  incorporation  with  Sweden  is  advantageous  to 
Norway ;  they  have  the  unparalleled  effrontery  to  speak  of  liberty,  and 
assert  that  the  Norwegians  will  become  partakers  of  a  li-ee  constitution. 
It  is  even  reported,  but  we  presume  most  incorrectly,  that  certain  learned 
persons  did  not  scruple  in  parliament  to  compare  the  union  of  the  two 
countries  to  the  happy  arrangement  which  consolidated  the  strength 
and  liberties  of  this  island.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  treating  such  vile 
sophisms  (if  indeed  they  do  proceed  from  delusion,  and  not  from  a  wish 
to  deceive)  with  the  gravity  which  a  subject  like  this  ought  to  impose. 
The  whole  statement,  however,  is  unfounded  in  fact ;  and  if  it  were  as  true 
as  it  is  false,  the  conclusion  sought  to  be  drawn  irom  it  would  still  be 
ridiculously  unfair. 

As  may  easily  be  supposed,  this  hypocritical  nretence  is  loudly  pro- 
claimed by  the  Swedish  government.  Hia  Swedish  Majesty  (that  is  to 
say,  the  Crown  Prince,  who  owes  his  own  melamorpiiims  from  one  of 
Bonaparte's  generals,  into  a  l^itimate  Sovereign,  solely  to  the  free  choice 
of  the  Swedish  people,)  declares,  that  he  has  reserved  to  the  Norwegians 
■■all  those  essential  rights  which  constitute  public  liberty;" — and  par- 
ticularly, he  promises  them  a  constitution  "  analogous  to  the  wants  of  the 
country,  and  founded  on  representation  and  taxation."  This  constitution 
they  are  to  form  entirely  themselves;  he  will  "  in  no  way  interfere  with 
it  directly ;"  all  he  intends  is,  to  have  a  rtio  upon  what  the^  shall  adopt, 
and  merely  "  to  trace  the  first  lines  of  its  tuundation,  leaving  the  super- 
structure to  them."  Perhaps  this  exquisite  morsel  of  diplomacy  nught 
be  sufficient  with  most  persons,  and  spare  the  necessity  of  furtlier  reason- 
ing upon  the  mailer.  But,  we  may  add,  thot  this  offer  of  a  constitution 
from  the  Swedes  to  the  Norwegians,  is  a  buit  precisely  of  the  same  kind 
that  a  similar  offer  would  be  n-om  France  to  England,  coupled  with  a 
condition  of  absolute  submission  in  tlie  first  instance.  The  hatred  of  (he 
two  nations  is  mutual  and  strong ;  a  Swede  and  an  enemy  are  synonymous 
expressions  among  the  mountains  of  old  Norway  ; — wiUi  this  only  differ- 
ence, tliat  enmity,  in  common  cases,  may  cease,  and  |>eace  succeed  to 
it;  but  the  hatred  of  the  Norwegians  to  the  Swedes  is  almost  as  ancient 
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as  the  defiles  which  forbid  their  approach.  When  England  shall  forsei 
Agincourt  and  Cressy,  and  wish  that  the  Channel  were  filled  up  which 
doubles  the  defences  c^  her  independence  «- then  mav  tlie  men  of  Norway 
cease  to  exult  over  the  disasters  of  Charles  X^  and  to  point  with  proud 
delight  to  Frederickshald,  as  the  altar  where  his  rash  descendant  was  sacri- 
ficed to  the  liberties  of  their  country.  A  thousand  fiicts  prove,  that  any 
attempt  at  giving  happiness  to  a  people  who  detest  you,  by  talung  theni 
under  your  protection  whether  they  will  or  no,  can  have  no  other  efiect 
but  to  crush  their  spirit,  while  it  extingubhes  the  very  possibility  of  im- 
provement.  This  must  infallibly  be  the  fate  of  such  a  scheme,  even 
where  it  is  conceived  in  perfect  good  fiiith ;  but,  on  the  part  of  SwedeiH 
in  the  present  instance,  it  is  the  vainest  and  most  insulting  of  all  pre- 
tences. The  Norwegians  feel  no  grievances  under  their  present  govern- 
ment. It  is  not  a  free  one ;  —  but  it  is,  whether  from  policy  or  indotenoe^ 
or  necessity,  an  inactive  and  mild  administration.  Its  existence  is,  in 
scarcely  any  shape  whatever,  felt  by  the  people.«-The  Danes  are  not 
much  loved ;--  they  are  not  strong; — they  are  distant, — and  they  let  the 
Norwegians  alone. —  No  oppressive  taxes, — no  feudal  privileges; — no 
conscription,  except  to  serve  in  their  national  militia ; — no  standing  army 
which  can  endanger  their  repose.  All  they  want  is,  that  which  Sweden 
has  in  reality  not  much  more  of  than  Denmark, — formal  securities  and 
checks  to  the  Royal  prerogatives.  They  may  obtain  these  for  tliemselves 
from  their  hereditary  Danish  rulers: — firom  their  Swedish  conquerors 
they  never  can  expect  it. 

And  who  is  it  that  says  to  them,  **  Let  me  reduce  you  to  subjection, 
in  order  to  make  you  the  more  firee?"  General  Bemadotte,  now  heir- 
apparent  to  the  Swedish  crown,  undoubtedly ;  —  but  a  soldier  trained  in 
the  most  arbitrary  and  most  military  school  of  modem  times.  It  is  very 
true,  that  the  personal  qualities  of  a  ruler  form  no  solid  ground  of  refusal 
to  treat  with  him  as  a  foreign  prince ;  and  that  if  a  nation  chooses  to  live 
under  the  yoke  of  the  worst  of  men  or  of  governments,  no  foreign  state 
has  a  right  to  object.  But,  when  a  personage  comes  forward  with  his 
offers  to  take  us  into  his  keeping  for  our  own  good,  —  we  are  called  upon 
to  examine  a  little  closely  his  claims  to  conmience  and  credit.  It  is  in 
this  point  of  view  that  we  are  disposed  to  admit  into  the  argument  that 
portion  of  Sir  Philip  Francis's  pamphlet  which  treats  of  the  Crown 
Prince, — although  we  are  far  firom  agreeing  with  him  in  the  use  which 
he  makes  of  it,  to  prove  that  the  Prince  Regent  should  refrain  from  the 
usual  courtesies  towards  his  royal  brother :  —  for  it  would  be  a  most 
dangerous  and  difficult  task  to  examine  the  relative  claims  of  royal 
personages  in  this  light.  The  qualities  of  the  Crown  Prince  are,  however, 
most  material  to  the  Norwegians,  in  estimating  the  value  of  his  profes- 
sions in  their  favour ;  and  therefore  they  will  naturally  enough  examine 
what  is  said,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  officers  high  in  our  service,  re- 
specting his  supposed  deficiency  in  **  personal  resolution  ;'*  and  also 
touchinff  the  contents  of  his  Royal  Highness's  trunks,  when  accidentally 
searched  in  the  Polish  campaign.  It  would  be  improper  to  detail  par- 
ticulars, in  the  present  state  of  our  relations  with  Sweden ;  but  the  facts 
are  fully  stated  in  Sir  Robert  Wilsons  *<  Sketchy*  p.  85. ;  and  p.  IS.  ei 
seq,  of  Sir  P.  Francis's  tract. 

In  truth,  it  signifies  very  little  whether  the  offers  in  question  are 
sincere  or  not;  very  little  whether  Sweden  can  bestow  advantages  or 
not  upon  Norway;  very  little  whether  the  union  is  capable  or  not  of 
bettering  the  canrnhn  of  the  Norwegians  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
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phrase.  That  union  ia  cotnpulsory ;  and  thercrore  it  is  a  subjugation. 
This  ia  enough.  It  answers  every  thing  that  the  nit  of  man  can  duviBe 
in  favour  of  the  Swedish  propottilion,  and  our  armed  support  of  it.  Hap* 
pinesa  itself,  forced  upon  a  rational  being  against  his  will,  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  But  the  argument  we  are  now  dealing  witli  is  not  new ; 
and  when  wc  find  that  it  has  been  regularly  brought  forward  to  varnish 
over  the  worst  pages  in  the  annala  of  public  injustice,  we  may  well  be 
excused  for  turning  suddenly  away  from  it,  and  rather  marvelling  at  the 
boldness  which  can  once  more  advance  it  with  any  gravity  of  countenance. 

It  was  tinder  such  ]irctences  as  these  that  the  most  detestable  of 
crimes  ever  peqKtrated  by  a  government,  the  partition  of  Poland,  was 
begun  and  concluded.  "  The  happiness  of  the  Poles"  was  perpetually  in 
tile  mouths  of  the  actors  during  the  whole  course  of  that  dreadful 
tragedy ;  and  the  public  order  issued  the  day  al\er  the  inhuman  massacre 
of  Warsaw,  describing  the  Empress  Catherine  as  "  a  tender  mother,  only 
solicitous  for  the  happiness  of  her  children,"  directed  "  the  Poles  to  give 
thanks  to  God  in  all  their  churches  for  the  blessings  conferred  upon 
them."— &e  No.  XLIV,  p.  31& 

When  France  purchased  from  Genoa  the  island  of  Corsica,  in  1768, 
and  sent  an  army  thither  to  compel  the  brave  inhabitants  to  submit,  the 
same  language  was  used,  and  the  same  hypocritical  pretexts  held  forth 
to  the  derision  of  mankind.  The  royal  declaration  of  Compeigne  sets 
out  with  the  statement,  tliat  the  king  takes  possession  of  the  island 
"  merely  for  the  good  of  the  people."  It  promises  them  "  all  the  advan- 
tages they  can  desire,  if  they  submit  to  our  sovereign  rights."  It  does 
not  fail,  exactly  in  the  spirit  of  the  manifestoes  against  Poland  and 
Norway,  to  point  out  the  "  disturbances  by  which  they  had  been  dis- 
tressed for  BO  many  years  past."  It  then  proceeds  with  full  and  regal 
solemnity.  "  We  will  watch  over  the  prosperity,  the  glory,  and  happiness 
of  our  dear  people  of  Corsica  in  general,  and  of  every  individual  in  par- 
ticular, with  the  sentiments  of  a  paternal  heart.  We  will  maintain,  upon 
our  royal  word,  the  conditions  we  have  promised  in  regard  to  the  form 
of  government,  to  the  nation,  and  to  those  who  shall  show  themselves 
most  zealous  and  most  ready  to  submit  to  our  obedience  ;  and  we  hope 
that  nation,  enjoying  this  advantage  and  our  protection  by  such  precious 
ties,  will  not  put  us  upon  treating  them  as  rebels,  and  perpetuate,  in  the 
island  of  Corsica,  disturbances  which  cannot  but  prove  destructive  tn  a 
people  whom  we  have  adopted  with  complacency  among  the  number  of 
our  subjects."  Is  not  this  the  very  language  of  the  present  day,  except 
perhaps  that  less  is  said  about  a  free  government  and  representation 
than  would  doubtless  have  been  inserted,  had  the  proclamation  been 
issued  afler  the  French  and  American  revolutions?  Yet,  next  to  the 
partition  of  Poland,  the  invasion  of  Corsica  is  perhaps  the  act  most 
generally  and  loudly  reprobated  in  modern  times,  previous  to  the  late 
coovulsLons ;  insomuch  that  a  court-poet  has  lately  ventured  to  assert. 
with  perhaps  some  exaggeration,  "  that  the  foulest  murderer  who  ever 
periFhed  by  the  hands  of  tlie  executioner  has  infinitely  less  guih  upon 
hi«  soul  than  the  statesman  who  concluded  this  treaty,  and  the  monarch 
who  sanctioned  and  confirmed  it."  * 

•  Si'iillirj/'t  Li/c  of  Lord  ,Vi7*uB,  vol,  i.  p.  103.  — As  eMravagancc  is  not  very 
r*vouralile  \o  ronslatciicy,  we  should  not  grcatlv  wonder  at  (he  next  birtli-day  ode 
ooinmpiiio rating  Norway  and  blockade.  Ii  w'lll  require  some  ingenuity  iiijcetl; 
for  in  the  aouie  passage  we  find  grcDI  indigniition  expressed  at  the  notion  or**anj 
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To  take  only  one  oUier  example,  the  line  of  argument  now  under  con« 
81  deration  furnished  a  faTourite  topic  to  the  slave-traders,  for  many  a 
long  year  o£  successful  sophistry  and  misrepresentation.  The  negroea 
were  so  miserable  in  their  own  barbarous  country ;  so  comfortable  and 
happy  in  our  polished  dominions  !  —  Nay,  the  slave-trader  was  held  up 
as  the  African's  friend ;  as  the  civiliser  of  his  country.  Surely  some  of 
the  able  advocates  of  the  abolition  in  Pitfliament  could  scarcely  have 
forgotten  this  circumstance,  when  they  so  lately  gave  their  support  to 
the  blockade,  upon  the  express  ground,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  union  with 
Sweden  being  for  the  good  of  the  Norwegians.  But  such  is  the  incon- 
sistency of  men,  in  discussions  where  their  aeal  is  cold,  and  their  feelinai 
thwarted  by  other  views  and  habits.  The  eminent  and  worthy  individuiSa 
to  whom  we  allude  seem  to  have  two  minds,  each  fumiahed  with  a 
complete  and  several  assortment  of  recollections,  reasonings,  and  feelinga^ 
but  wholly  unconnected  with  one  another,  and  capable  of  being  used 
separately,  as  occasion  may  require.  They  have  an  abolition  mind,  and 
an  crery-day  mind.  One  day  in  seven,  or  thereabouts,  they  use  the 
former ;  at  aJl  other  times  they  wear  the  latter  most  ordinary  instru- 
ment :  and,  were  not  the  belief  of  their  personal  identity  preserved  by 
their  outward  appearance,  it  would  be  impossible  for  their  hearers  to 
recognise  them. — How  they  themselves  can  go  on  without  mistakes  upo« 
this  cardinal  point,  and  indeed  serious  differences  with  themselves,  is  not 
so  easily  understood ;  unless,  indeed,  that  as  there  is  no  end  of  human 
delusions,  so  are  there  luckily  no  limits  to  the  charity  and  forgiveness 
exercised  by  a  man  towards  himself. 

The  evils  which  must  result  from  the  measure  under  discussion,  are 
so  obvious,  that  we  have  rather  dwelt  upon  the  parts  of  the  question  lete 
exposed  to  the  general  view.  Great  and  manifold  as  thev  are,  however, 
the  one  which  stands  forward,  and  throws  tlie  rest  into  the  shade,  is  the 
mischief  of  shaking  to  its  very  foundations  the  wholesome  principle 
hitherto  so  liappily  inculcated  by  England,  that  she  is  the  protector  of 
national  independence,  and  the  enemy  of  unjust  aggression  all  over  the 
world.  Our  conduct  in  India  may  no  doubt  have  created  doubts  upon 
this  subject ;  and  the  affair  of  Copenhagen  stands  on  record  to  connrm 
them.  But  no  transaction,  to  which  we  were  parties,  ever  set  public 
principle  so  completely  at  defiance  as  the  present ;  and  we  have  chosen 
to  stamp  ourselves  as  accessories  to  a  crime  equal  to  any  of  the  enemy's, 
at  the  moment  when  his  profligacy  had  visibly  worked  his  ruin.  It  is 
indeed  a  sad  abatement  of  the  general  rejoicing,  that  when  men  had  seen 
with  delight  the  downfall  of  injustice,  and  were  anxiously  expecting,  in 
the  restoration  of  Europe  to  its  lawful  possessors,  and  in  the  recognition 
of  ancient  principles,  the  best  rewara  for  their  past  toils,  the  hmiest 
security  for  future  repose,  —  their  eyes  should  be  fated  to  behold  such 
acts  of  apostasy  from  those  principles,  on  the  part  of  their  warmest 
friends.  The  war  is,  generally  speaking,  at  an  end;  Europe  is  once 
more  independent: — but  hostilities  must  yet  be  continued  in  one  quarter 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  England,  as  well  as  France,  can  make 
war  upon  freedom  ;  and  tl^t  she  does  not  hate  tyranny,  or  love  libcrt)^ 
for  their  own  sokes,  but  only  in  so  far  as  the  tyrant  is  French,  and  the 
freeman  is  her  own  ally.  The  indifference  exhibited  towards  Poland  is 
indeed  another  melancholy  proof  of  similar  inconsistency.     But  let  us 

bargain  and  sale  justifying  one  country  in  taking  potsetsion  of  another  against  the 
will  of  the  inhabitants." 

yOL.  III.  s 
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hope  that  the  voice  of  the  country  may  yet  be  raised  with  effect  on  both 
these  kindred  subjects ;  and  tliat  the  triumph  of  injustice,  and  of  the 
real  enemies  of  England,  will  be  but  short-lived. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  DISPUTES  WHICH  LED  TO  THE 

LAST  WAR  WITH  AMERICA.  ♦ 

We  propose  on  this  occasion  to  offer  a  few  reflections  to  our  readers 
upon  the  subject  of  the  disputes  with  America,  f  With  a  view  to  assist 
the  people  in  considering  the  questions  relating  to  this  last  subject,  we 
purpose  at  present  to  treat  of  them  in  a  plain  and  intelligible  shape. 
They  are  indeed  such  as  any  one  may  easily  understand ;  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  conceive  a  point  more  worthy  of  exercising  the  attention  of 
the  country,  or  a  moment  better  calculated  to  rouse  them  to  a  view  of 
their  dearest  interests.  The  universal  prevalence  of  distress,  and  the 
general  tendency  towards  discontent,  are  admitted.  To  a  certain  degree, 
says  one  class  of  reasoners,  tlie  policy  of  the  enemy  has  succeeded ;  and 
the  Continent  is  closed  to  our  trade.  The  enemy's  policy,  say  their 
opponents,  seconded  by  our  own,  has  effected  what,  alone,  it  never  could 
have  done ;  and,  by  the  concurence  of  the  two  systems,  England  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  continental  market.  Both  agree  in  the  fact ;  each  party 
acknowledges  that  the  result  has  been,  to  confine  our  trade,  and  reduce 
the  demand  for  our  wares.  Then,  the  next  measure  of  our  rulers  being 
an  American  war,  it  is  for  the  country  to  reflect,  how  vast  an  addition 
this  would  make  to  its  distresses.  Or,  if  the  interruption  of  intercourse 
with  America  has  already  been  complete,  and  if  to  this  cause  is  to  be 
ascribed  a  part  of  the  pressure,  it  is  for  the  country  to  consider,  how 
great,  and  how  instantaneous  a  relief  the  renewal  of  that  intercourse 
would  bring.  Why  then  should  we  go  to  war  with  America?  And 
wherefore  do  we  not  suffer  that  intercourse  to  be  restored  ?  These  are 
questions  which  every  one  must  desire  to  see  answered,  who  reflects 
that  the  United  States  buy  yearly  from  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  and 
the  neighbouring  counties,  above  twelve  millions  worth  of  their  manufac- 
tures ;  and  that  if,  to  a  final  shutting  up  of  this  vast  market,  were  added 
an  open  rupture  with  the  Americans,  they  have  above  fifteen  thousand  sail 
of  vessels  ready  to  become  privateers,  and  to  prey  on  whatever  commerce 
might  remain  to  us — sheltered  by  almost  all  the  ports  in  Europe,  and  by 
those  which  stud  a  coast  of  1500  miles  in  length  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  the  midst  of  all  our  colonies.  We  urge  not  these  matters  as 
reasons  for  taking  fright,  and  being  driven  by  America  into  any  conces- 
sions derogatory  to  our  honour,  or  inconsistent  with  our  interests :  but 
we  mention  them  as  very  good  reasons  for  pausing  before  we  determine, 
that  the  points  demanded  are  such  as  we  cannot,  either  in  honour,  or  for 
our  interest,  yield;  and  we  think  they  render  it  incumbent  on  those  who 
would  hold  out  at  such  a  price,  to  satisfy  themselves  beyond  all  doubt 
Ihat  the  right  side  of  the  argument  is  theirs. 


•  The  Crisis  of  the  Dispute  with  America.  By  a  Merchant  of  the  Old  School. 
Vol.  xix.  p.  290.     February,  181 1. 

f  The  introductory  remarks  on  the  pamphlet  which  occasioned  this  essay  to 
be  written,  and  on  the  conduct  of  his  late  Majesty,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  relative 
to  the  Catholic  question,  are  omitted. 
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The  Americans  are,  in  every  respect,  the  most  important,  and,  in  some 
sort,  the  only  nation  which  has  kept  clear  of  all  actual  share  in  the  wide- 
spreading  hostilities  that  have  swept  over  the  face  of  the  world  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  To  maintain  this  neutrality  has,  no  doubt,  been 
the  leading  object  o£  many  states ;  but,  except  America,  no  one  has  been 
able  to  succeed ;  and  she  unquestionably  owes  her  success  to  the  distance 
of  her  situation  from  the  scene  of  hostilities.  In  every  war,  neutrals  are 
liable  to  be  viewed  with  distrust  and  dislike  by  the  contending  parties^ 
whose  passions  being  roused,  cannot  easily  excuse  the  calm  unconcern 
of  such  as  choose  to  remain  bystanders ;  and  whose  losses  and  privatioDS, 
the  result  of  the  war,  fill  them  with  envy  towards  those  who  not  only 
escape  unhurt  by  it,  but  gain  a  great  portion  of  what  the  belligerents 
lose.  Thus  it  always  happens,  that  neutrality  becomes  odious  to  the 
combatants,  instead  of  appearing,  as  it  really  is,  an  alleviation  of  the 
evils  which  their  own  passions  are  inflicting  on  the  world,  and  on  each 
other. 

First,  it  is  found  out  that  <'  this  war*^  is  unlike  all  former  wars; — that 
it  is  a  war  for  national  existence; — and  that  to  take  no  part,  which  m 
other  cases  might  be  allowable  and  even  laudable,  in  this  grand  contest, 
is  highly  criminal.  Nor  can  any  war  be  found,  to  which  the  same  de- 
scription and  the  same  remarks  have  not  been  applied ; — from  contentions 
about  a  few  acres  of  snow,  —  or  a  fishing  or  a  fur  station,  —  to  the  Polish 
partition,  and  the  French  and  Spanish  revolutions.  This  feeling  being  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sentiments  entertained  towards  neutrals,  an  oppor- 
tunity is  speedily  found  or  made,  for  giving  vent  to  it  in  a  regular  and 
formal  manner.  The  neutral  is  accused  by  one  belligerent  of  assisting 
the  other ;  and  this  branches  into  an  infinite  variety  or  charges.  Some- 
times this  aid  is  given  by  employing  the  neutral  vessel  to  cover  the 
enemy's  property.  The  belligerents  take  different  views  of  the  point; 
and  the  one  which  is  most  powerful  at  sea  looks  to  the  real  ownerships 
of  the  cargo,  while  the  other  maintains,  that  the  character  of  the  vessel 
should  be  the  only  criterion  whereby  to  judge  of  the  character  of  the 
lading.  Hence  the  question,  whether  firee  ships  make  firee  goods  or  not  ? 
A  question  which,  in  our  humble  apprehension,  in  point  of  right,  is 
clearly  with  England— however  remote  her  interest  may  be  in  assertine 
it,  considering  the  vast  interest  she  has  in  the  extension  of  commercial 
dealings  beyond  that  of  any  other  country. 

Then  it  is  found  that  neutrals  trade  in  articles  immediately  subservient 
to  the  military  operations  of  one  of  the  parties.  The  neutrals  cannot 
deny  that  such  conduct  would  be  an  infraction  of  neutrality;  but  they 
deny  the  fact,  and  refuse  to  be  searched  on  their  voyages  —  the  only 
means  whereby  the  belligerent  can  ascertain  whether  the  charge  be  well 
founded  or  no.  Thus  arises  the  question  of  right  of  search,  mixed  up 
with  some  lesser  discussions  as  to  what  shall  be  deemed  contraband  of 
war.  This  right  of  search  has  been  extended  to  a  case  of  a  more  delicate 
nature, — for  the  reclaiming  of  deserters  from  the  navy  of  a  belligerent, 
sheltering  themselves  on  board  of  neutral  vessels,  —  a  right  rendered  still 
more  delicate  in  the  case  of  the  British  navy,  where  the  men  are  not 
voluntarily  enlisted,  but  forced  into  the  service.  When  such  deserters 
have  taken  refuge  in  neutral  merchantmen,  it  seems  as  if  it  were  no  very 
violent  extension  of  the  right  of  search  to  allow  recovery  of  those  men. 
But  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  carry  the  claim  a  step  farther,  and 
search  the  vessels  of  the  state :  —  an  attempt  so  inconsistent  with  all 
sound  principle,  and  so  utterly  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nations,  that  it  was 
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abandoned,  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  challenged ;  and  forms  the  solitary 
instance,  we  believe,  of  a  dereliction  of  any  maritime  pretension  on  the 
part  of  this  country  during  the  late,  or  the  present  war. 

Again,  the  neutral  engages,  during  war,  in  trades  from  which  he  was 
excluded  during  peace ;  and  each  belligerent  uniformly  encourages  this 
interposition  of  the  neutral  flag.  Thus  France  opens  her  colonial  trade  ta 
the  neutral  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities ;  and  England,  as  regularlj 
as  she  passes  the  Prize  act,  begins  each  war  with  a  suspension  of  the 
branch  of  the  Navigation  act,  which  excludes  foreigners  from  the  carry* 
ing  trade.  But  although  each  belligerent  approves  this  in  his  own  case, 
he  wishes  to  prevent  the  other  from  benefiting  by  it;  and  as  the  party 
which  is  weak  at  sea  benefits  the  most,  the  party  preponderating  in  this 
respect  most  zealously  attempts  to  check  it;  and  hence  the  principle 
contended  for  by  England  chiefly  in  the  war  1756,  and  which  has  from 

>that  date  received  its  name.     But  the  most  fruitful  source  of  discord 
arises  from  the  right  of  blockade ;  and  as  no  assumed  privilege  of  war 
more  largely  afiects  the  neutral,  or  gives  rise  to  more  plausible  complaints 
|f  on  his  part,  so  it  seems  to  merit  somewhat  of  a  nearer  examination.     It 

^  involves  the  whole  question  of  Orders  in  Council,  and  the  present  disputes 

with  America. 

The  right  to  blockade  a  strong  place,  as  a  fortress,  or  a  city,  of  the 
enemy,  that  is  to  say,  of  cutting  off  all  communication  with  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  compelling  it  to  surrender,  is  as  ancient  and  undoubted  as  the 
right  of  making  war.  This  interruption  of  communication  may,  and  in 
most  cases  probably  will,  affect  peaceaDle  subjects  as  well  as  persons 
bearing  arms;  and  it  may  frequently  affect  the  interests  o£  third  parties^ 
or  neutrals,  by  depriving  them  of  a  beneficial  intercourse  with  the  block- 
aded place.  But  the  right  to  injure  neutrals  in  this  manner  has  never 
been  denied ;  because  the  course  of  hostile  operations  absolutely  required 
it,  and  the  exercise  of  it  had  a  tendency^  by  severely  distressing  the 
enemy,  and  producing  a  great  change  in  th^  relative  strength  of  the 
belligerents,  to  shorten  the  period  of  hostilities,  and  attain  the  great  end 
of  all  war — the  end  to  which  every  principle  should  bear  a  reference — 
the  restoration  of  peace.  From  this  clear  and  admitted  right  of  blockade,, 
it  is  perhaps  a  slight,  but  unquestionably  a  certain  deviation,  to  allow  the 
blockade  of  a  place,  not  in  its  nature  and  position  military — as  a  large 
and  wealthy  manufacturing  town,  or  a  convenient  place  of  maritime 
trade.  Here  the  sufferers  are,  in  the  first  instance,  peaceable  citizens-* 
who  furnish  indeed,  by  their  wealth  and  their  industry,  the  resources  of 
war,  but  the  protection  of  whom  ought  in  general  to  be  an  object  of 
public  law.  Yet  the  impossibility  of  drawing  a  line  between  those  cases 
m  which  the  distress  of  an  enemy's  financial  resources  may  contribute  to 
shorten  the  conflict,  and  on  the  whole  to  lessen  the  evils  of  war,  and  those 
where  it  can  only  make  the  contest  more  miserable,  without  abridging 
its  duration, — renders  it  quite  necessary  to  allow  of  this  extension  of  the 
right  of  blockade;  and,  accordingly,  no  one  can  deny  the  title  of  a 
belligerent  to  blockade  any  harbour,  or  any  city,  or  any  moderately  large 
district,  without  regard  to  its  military  character,  unless  he  is  also  prepared 
to  dispute  the  right  of  privateering  by  sea,  and  of  levying  contributions, 
and  quartering  troops ;  and,  in  a  word,  marching  troops  through  a  terri- 
tory on  shore.  War  between  governments,  and  peace  between  nations, 
is  indeed  a  notion  beautiful  to  contemplate ;  but  it  was  not  made  for 
human  affairs ;  and  when  pursued  ever  so  short  a  way,  will  be  found 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  hostilities.     At  any  rate,  it  never 
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was  recognised,  either  by  the  practice  of  nations^  or  by  any  authority 
whatever,  on  matters  of  public  law.  It  can  form  no  part  then  of  our 
present  consideration. 

If  from  single  towns,  or  harbours,  or  small  districts,  we  extend  our 
view  to  large  territories — to  whole  provinces— or  large  lines  of  coast 
— very  different  considerations  must  enter  to  Qualify  our  inferences* 
Suppose  a  belligerent  powerful  enough  to  surround  a  whole  kingdom  by 
a  cordon  of  troops,  in  such  force  as  to  prevent,  by  physical  superiority, 
all  ingress  and  ^ress  at  any  part  of  the  circle ;  anci  the  question  is  raised, 
not  whether  the  entrance  or  egress  of  troops  and  stores  may  lawfully  be 
stopped  by  these  means ;  but  whether  every  cart,  horse,  and  foot  passenger 
may  thus  be  stopped,  and  his  goods  confiscated,  and  his  person  imprisoned, 
for  making  the  attempt; — we  acknowledge  that  there  appears  some  diffi- 
culty in  giving  this  question  an  affirmative  answer.  For  here  is  evidently 
a  most  grievous  injury  inflicted  upon  the  neighbouring  neutral— so 
grievous  indeed,  that  the  case  may  well  be  put,  in  which  the  pressure  of 
such  a  measure  of  hostility  would  fall  as  heavily  on  the  neutral  as  on  the 
enemy — on  the  party  not  intended  to  be  at  all  affected  by  it,  as  on  him 
against  whom  it  was  professedly  levelled.  For  if  two  nations,  l3rine  con- 
tiguous, as  Holland  and  Brabant,  should  be,  as  they  naturally  will  be^ 
each  the  best  customer  of  the  other^  the  blockade  of  the  one  which  is  at 
war  with  us  operates  exactly  as  a  blockade  of  the  other  also,  which,  so 
far  from  bing  at  war,  ought,  by  all  the  principles  of  public  law,  to  be 
encouraged  in  its  neutrality,  and  favoured,  so  long  as  it  preserves  a  real 
and  sincere  indifference  in  its  conduct  towards  the  belligerents.  To  visit 
a  nation  of  this  description  so  severely,  is  surely  a  consummation  to  be 
greatly  deprecated ;  unless  where  some  inducement  of  a  very  high  and 
paramount  kind  may  seem  to  dispense  with  the  natural  and  just  feeling 
of  favour,  and  to  authorise,  Cipon  more  large  views  of  general  expediency, 
such  a  departure  from  ordinary  principles.  But  as  the  prospect  of 
speedily  terminating  hostilities  by  some  such  extraordinary  pressure  on 
the  enemy  may  be  thought  to  justify  even  such  a  blockade  as  this — we 
are  not  disposed  to  deny  it  absolutely  as  a  general  principle;  and  the 
admission  must  consequently  be  extended  to  such  a  blockade  by  sea  of 
a  whole  coast,  as  a  very  powerful  fleet,  aided  by  innumerable  attendant 
vessels,  may  be  capable  of  establishing  so  strictly,  that  at  each  part  of 
the  line  ingress  and  egress  may  be  prevented.  This  is  perhaps  a  large 
admission ;  but  we  know  not  where  else  to  draw  Uie  distinction :  and  at 
all  events,  we  should  never  forget,  that  it  is  an  admission  full  of  danger, 
and  leading  to  utter  subversion  of  principle,  in  the  utter  disregard  of 
neutral  rights,  unless  it  be  carefully  limiteo  by  its  appropriate  checks. 

Now,  what  are  those  checks? — If  there  be  no  limit  to  this  right  but 
the  good  pleasure  of  the  belligerents — if  each  party  may  bid  against  the 
other  in  mutual  animosity,  for  the  overthrow  of  the  rights  of  third  parties 
— and  if  those  neutral  rights  may  be  encroached  upon  by  both  belli- 
gerents, according  to  their  several  desires  of  hurting  each  other,  and  their 
respective  disregard  of  all  other  parties,  or  rather  their  respective  dislike 
towards  all  who  are  not  mixed  in  the  contest, — then  it  is  in  vain  to  talk 
of  neutral  rights,  or  of  neutrality  at  all.  For  each  belligerent  will  begin 
by  going  to  the  utmost  extremity, — each  will  decree  tliat  the  other  shall 
be  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  —  and  the 
party  which  is  weakest,  and  whose  threat  cannot  be  executed,  will  be 
despised  by  neutrals,  while  they  will  be  drawn  into  the  quarrel  against 
the  stronger  power.     Such  a  right,  then,  can  only  increase  the  calamities 
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of  war,  In  the  first  instance;  and  speedily  it  must  enlarge  their  range,  by 
involving  all  other  nations  in  the  tlispule  between  the  belligerents,  and 
putting  an  end  to  the  veiy  character  and  condition  of  neutrality  all  the 
world  over.  Sojne  limit  then  must  evidently  be  fixed  ;  and  the  one  which 
the  nature  of  tilings  presents  to  us,  seems,  on  every  account,  the  reason- 
able and  safe  one  to  choose.  77ie  potoer  of  each  party  to  execute  Ids 
intentions  appears  to  be  this  natural  limit.  Each  belligerent  should  be 
strictly  confined  to  such  a  blockade  only  as  he  has  actual  means  of  en- 
forcing. While  this  is  clearly  understood,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  that 
the  general  principle  can  be  liable  to  great  abuse ;  tor,  whatever  may  be 
the  wishes  of  the  parties,  they  cannot  go  beyond  certain  bounds ;  and,  aa 
far  as  they  can  go,  they  exercise  a  real  hostility, — to  which,  as  their 
adversaries  must  expect  they  shall  be  exposed,  so  neutrals  must  submit 
to  its  indirect  consequences,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  ultimately  shorteti 
the  period  of  war. 

That  thii  limitation  has,  in  general,  and  in  the  best  limes,  been  held 
by  jurists,  and  admitted,  by  the  practice  of  nations,  to  constitute  aa 
essential  part  of  the  right  of  blockade,  we  need  not  take  great  pains  to 
show  from  history  or  from  authority.  We  say,  in  general ;  for  we  ure 
aware  of  attempts  to  disregard  it  having  now  and  then  been  made  in 
times  of  peculiar  confusion  and  national  animosity,  when  the  voice  of 
reason  was  little  likely  to  be  heard.  The  Dutch  in  Philip  ll.'s  time,  and 
the  French  diiring  the  revolution  war,  both  acted,  or  attempted  to  act,  in 
contravention  of  this  principle.  Thus,  the  rfecrce  of  Ihe  \^lh  January, 
1797,  declares,  that  all  vessels  found  on  the  high  seas,  with  any  English 
goods  whatever  on  board,  to  whomsoever  belonging,  sliall  be  good  prize  ; 
and  it  requires  certijicate»  of  origin,  under  the  hands  of  French  consuls, 
exactly  as  the  more  recent  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  do.  (See  Rt^in- 
aon'a  Admiralti/  ReporU,  vol.  i.  p.  343.)  England  at  different  times  has 
declared  large  lines  of  coast,  and  whole  colonies,  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade  ;  but  she  has  {till  the  present  irar)  uniformly  provided  a  naval 
force  sufficient  to  make  this  bloclcade  real  and  effectual ;  and  as  o(\en  as 
a  question  arose  respecting  the  rights  of  neutrala  to  enter  or  sail  from 
ports  within  such  hlocbadea,  tlie  enquiry  essential  to  the  decision  has 
always  been,  whether  such  a  force  was  stationed  on  the  coast  aa  was 
sufficient  to  blockade  it  effectually.  According  as  this  ijucstion  was  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative  or  negative,  the  decree  of  blockade  was  held  to 
be  good  and  lawful,  or  a  mere  nullity.  As  nothing  can  be  more  in- 
Btriictivc  than  the  decisions  of  our  prize  courts  on  this  point,  so,  nothing 
cangive  us  more  gratifying  views  of  the  purity  with  which  those  tribunaU 
administer  the  law  of  nations,  and  their  impartiality  in  trying  the  delicate 
questions  which  come  before  them,  between  their  own  sovereign  or  their 
own  countrymen,  and  the  rulers  or  the  people  of  foreign  states.  It  is 
with  pleasure,  therefore,  that  we  pause  here,  to  consider  how  clearly  the 
principles  for  which  we  are  contending  have  been  recognised,  and  indeed 
how  anxiously  and  rigorously  they  have  been  enforceil  by  the  High  Court 
of  Admiralty  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  William  Scott,  and  the  Court 
of  Prize  Appeal,  composed,  practically  speaking,  of  that  leanted  and 
honourable  Judge,  the  late  and  the  present  Masters  of  the  ItoUs.  and  Sir 
William  Wynne.  In  observing  the  train  of  decisions,  it  will  \ni  essential 
to  keep  the  eye  upon  dntes  as  well  as  points ;  the  time  is  materia)  in  this 
question. 

In  the  case  of  the  Frederick  Molhe,  Bor/sen,  December  \Qth,  1798,  Sir 
William  Scolt  lays  it  down,  "  that  nothing  further  is  necessary  to  COn- 
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Btitute  blockade,  than  that  there  should  be  a  force  stationed  to  prevent 
communication,  and  a  due  notice  or  prohibition  given  to  the  party." 
(1  Rob.  86.)     In  the  Mercurius  Oerdes,  December  7M,  1798,  referring 
to  the  doctrines  maintained  by  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780,  he  de- 
scribes a  place  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  ''  when  it  is  dangerous  to 
attempt  to  enter  iL"    (Id.  p.  84.)     In  the  same  case  he  says,  still  more 
precisely,  that  **  a  blockade   may  exist  without  a  public  declaratioOf 
although  a  declaration^  unsupported  byfacty  will  not  be  sufficient  to  estabiM 
it"     And  hi  support  of  this  doctrine,  he  refers  to  the  case  of  the  West 
Indian  Blockade  of  1794,  as  decided  by  the  Lords  of  Appeal.     Thai 
case  merits  our  attention ;  and,  though  there  is  no  report  of  it  in  the 
books,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  known,  from  the  frequent  references  made  to 
it  in  other  cases,  and  from  one  or  two  reported  cases  expressly  ruled 
on  the   principle  of  it.     Such  was  the   case  of  the  BeUey^  Murp^^ 
December  I8th,  1798,  in  which  the  principle  in  question  was  the  chief 
point.     It  was  the  case  of  an  American  taken  by  the  English  at  the 
capture  of  Guadaloupe,  April,  1794,  and  retaken  by  the  French,  at  the 
recapture  of  the  island  in  the  following  June.     The  question  arose  on 
the  legality  of  the  first  seizure,  which  had  been  made  on  the  ground  that 
the  vessel  had  broken  the  blockade  of  Guadaibupe.'    The  captors  stated 
by  affidavit  <<  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  British  forces  in  the  West  Indiet, 
a  proclamation  issued,  inviting  the  inhabitants  of  Martimqusy  SL  LuciSf. 
and  Crtiodaloupey  to  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  English ; 
that,  on  a  refusal,  hostile  operations  were  commenced  against  them  all  ;** 
and  '*  that,  in  January  1794,  Guadaloupe  was  summoned,  and  was  then  put 
into  a  state  of  complete  investment  and  blockade.**     Upon  this  statement 
the  learned  judge  observes,  "  The  word .  complete  is  a  word  of  great 
energy ;  and  we  expect  from  it  to  find  that  a  number  of  vessels  were 
stationed  round  the  entrance  of  the  port,  to  cut  off  all  communication. 
But,  from  the  protest,  I  perceive  that  the  captors  entertained  but  a  very 
loose  notion  of  the  true  nature  of  a  blockade ;  for  it  is  there  stated,  that 
on  the  1st  of  January,  after  a  general  proclamation  to  the  French  islands, 
they  were  put  into  a  slate  of  complete  blockade." — "  It  is  a  term,  there- 
fore, which  was  applied  to  all  those  islands  at  tlie  same  time  under  die 
first  proclamation.  The  Lords  of  Appeal"  (he  continues)  ^*  have  pronounced 
that  such  a  proclamation  was  not,  in  itself,  sufficient  to  constitute  a  legal 
blockade,     it  is  clear,  indeed,  that  it  could  not,  in  reason,  be  held  to 
produce  the  effect  which  the  captors  erroneously  ascribed  to  it.     From  the 
misapplication  of  these  phrases  in  one  instance,  I  learn  that  we  must  not 
give  too  much  weight  to  the  use  of  them  on  this  occasion ;  and  from  the 
generality  of  these  expressions,  I  think  we  must  infer,  that  there  was  not 
that  actual  blockade  which  the  law  is  now  distinctfy  understood  to  reamre," 
An  argument  in  favour  of  the  blockade  having  been  raised  upon  a  aeclar- 
ation  of  the  municipality,  that  "  the  island  was  in  a  state  of  siege,"  Sir 
William  Scott,  with  an  indignant  sneer  at  the  revolutionary  politicians  of 
France,  whom  a  dispenser  of  the  public  law  may,  above  all  other  judges, 
be  excused  for  holding  in  abhorrence,  as  the  great  contemners  of  the 
rights  of  neutrals,  and  the  rnsh  innovators  on  the  ancient  code  of  Europe, 
observes,  that  this  "  is  a  term  of  the  new  jargon  of  France,  which  is  some- 
times applied  to  domestic  disturbances,  and  certainly  is  not  so  intelligible 
as  to  justify  me  in  concluding,  that  the  island  was  m  that  state  of  invest- 
ment vcom,  a  foreign  enemy  which  we  require  to  constitute  blockade"    How 
rapid  the  progress  of  the  jargon  has  been  —  how  it  has  worked  its  way 
into  the  recesses  of  the  Civil  law,  as  well  as  of  the  Cabinet, — how  a  single 
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hint  conveyed  in  that  outlandish  tongue  has  since  become  sufficient  to 
convey  ideas  which  whole  seutences  were  formerly  incapable  of  ryndering 
intelligible, — and  how  those  who,  in  the  infancy  of  their  studies  under 
French  doctors  of  the  law,  had  not  organs  of  comprehending  forms  of 
blockade,  which  now-a-days  they  deal  with  as  tamiliarly  as  if  tiiey  had 
never  been  out  of  the  University  of  Paris,  —  we  shall  probably  ha^-e 
occasion  to  see  more  nearly  before  we  close  the  present  discussion.  In 
the  mean  while,  it  may  suffice  to  observe,  as  touching  the  Betsry,  that 
the  learned  Judge  having,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  *'  detiied 
that  a  bloc/Bide  exiitfd  tilt  <he  operaHcm*  of  ihejbrres  mere  acttiallt/  directed 
agaiitft  Guadahiupt"  (notwithstanding  the  proclamation  of  blockade 
months  before),  pronounced  it,  on  this  ground,  to  be  a  case  of  restitution. 
[I  Eob.^'^.et  le^.) 

To  seek  for  confirmations  of  the  same  sound  and  correct  principles, 
would  be  only  to  take  at  random  the  diela  of  the  Game  distinguished 
Judge  during  any  part  of  the  last,  and  the  earlier  stages  of  the  present 
war,  in  every  question  that  hinged  upon  iht  right  of  blockade,  or  inci- 
dentally connected  itself  with  it.  We  have  the  principle  in  the  logical 
form  of  a  general  definition,  in  the  case  of  the  Vrtmto  Judith,  Valhrrtn, 
Jan.  17.  1799-  "  A  blockade  is  a  sort  of  circumvallation  round  a  place, 
by  which  all  foreign  connection  and  correspondence  is,  a»  far  as  human 
^ree  can  effect  it,  to  be  entirely  mtt  off."  (1  tiob.  \M.)  It  meets  us  again 
in  the  exhaustive  shape,  in  a  speciflcation  of  the  classes  which  compose 
the  genus  blockade ;  and  from  which  blockade  by  mere  declaration  is 
carefully  excluded.  "  There  are  two  sorts  of  blockade;  —  one  by  the 
limple  fact  only,  the  other  by  a  notification  accompanied  with  the  fact. 
In  the  former  case,  when  the  fact  ceases,  otherwise  than  by  accident  or 
the  shifUng  of  the  wind,  there  is  immediately  an  end  of  the  blockade." 
He  then  says,  that  where  a  blockade  has  been  notified,  a  counter- not  ice 
should  be  given  at  the  same  lime  that  the  fact  ceases.  "  It  is,"  he  adds, 
"  the  duty  undoubtedly  of  a  belligerent  country,  which  has  made  the 
notification,  to  notify  in  the  same  way,  and  immediately,  the  discon- 
tinuance of  it.  To  suffer  the  fact  to  cease,  and  to  apply  the  notification 
again  at  a  distant  time,  would  be  a  fraud  on  neutral  nations,  and  a 
conduct  which  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  any  country  would  pursue. 
I  do  not  say  that  a  blockade  of  this  sort  may  not,  in  any  possible  case, 
expire  de  facto  ;  but,  I  say,  such  a  conduct  is  not  hastily  to  be  presumed 
against  any  nation."  {Nrptttnus,  Knyp.  1  Bob.  171.)  Nor  does  there 
appear,  in  any  of  the  cases  argued  before  the  court,  as  far  as  the  very 
admirable  reports  of  Sir  C.  Robinson,  the  present  King's  Advocate,  have 
preserved  the  history  of  them,  any  attempt,  in  these  days,  evan  by  the 
ingenuity  of  counsel,  when  labouring  under  a  heavy  case,  to  contend  for 
any  blockade  otiier  thao  such  as  actual  force  is  employed  to  begin  and 
Biqiport. 

Such,  then,  we  take  to  be  the  law  of  nations,  as  expounded  by  tlie 
highest  authority  on  this  important  point.  But  suppose  that  one  of  the 
belligerents  neglecting  or  openly  violating  tliis  law,  shall  disregard  the 
limita  fixed  by  Its  own  strength,  ond  issue  decrees,  pretending  to  order 
what,  in  fact,  it  has  no  power  to  execute  —  proclaiming  the  coasts  of  its 
adversary  to  be  blockaded,  without  providing  a  force  sufficient  even  to 
attempt  their  circumvallation;  that  the  neutral  may  r^ard  such  conduct 
ai  wholly  illegal  we  have  already  seen ;  but  what  rights  does  it  bestow, 
and  what  duties  does  it  impose,  on  the  other  belli^ercnl  l'  Does  this 
proceeding,  in  short,  entitle  the  enemy  to  retaliate  f  V\'e  shall  again  seek 
for  a  soluiion  in  the  records  of  the  first  Priie  tribunal  In  the  world,  and 
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in  the  words  of  its  ablest  sage.  In  the  noted  case  o(  the  Flad  OyeHf 
Martensan^  a  case,  not  of  the  less  authority  on  the  present  occasion,  that 
it  over-rules  a  material  pretensiiMi  introduced  by  the  enemy  during  the 
last  war,  and  favoured  pretty  anxiously  by  neutrals,  Sir  W.  ScoU  combats 
the  argument,  that  the  practice  followed,  in  some  instances  by  Great 
Britain,  of  condemning  prizes  in  neutral  ports,  could  ever  justihr  France 
in  a  similar  proceeding.  **  That  consequence,"  he  says,  **  I  deny :  ike 
true  mode  of  correcting  the  irregular  practice  of  a  nation  is  by  proteetmg 
against  it,  and  by  inducing  that  country  to  reform  it.  It  is  monetrous  to 
suppose,  that  because  one  country  has  been  guilty  of  an  irregularity, 
every  other  country  is  let  loose  from  the  law  of  nations,  and  is  at  liberty 
to  as8um<|kM  much  as  it  thinks  Bt."  (1  Rob.  142.)  This  sentence  would 
of  itself  be  sufficient  to  establish,  on  an  imperishable  basis,  the  fame  of 
the  eminent  judge  who  uttered  it,  and  avowed  himself  ready  to  act  upon 
its  principles.  Those  principles  are  truly  incontrovertible ;  and  we  rejoice 
to  reflect  how  constantly  they  have  been  illustrated  in  the  practice  of  the 
more  enlightened  states  o£  Europe,  but  especially  of  England.  What 
but  a  conviction  of  their  soundness  prevented  the  fatal  play  of  partition 
from  making  the  round  of  the  Continent  in  1774  ?  What  other  consider- 
ation dissuaded  the  English  cabinet  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
war  from  imitating,  under  the  mask  of  retaliation,  the  unjust  and  vioTent 
decrees  of  the  French  government  against  this  country,  and  their  manifest 
violation  of  neutral  rights  ?  Why  else  did  the  commanders  of  our  army 
in  1794  meet  the  abominable  edicts  of  the  Jacobins  prohibiting  quarter 
to  the  English,  with  a  reproof  to  those  insane  rulers  —  a  protest  in  the 
face  of  the  world  —  and  a  generons  recommendation  to  our  troops  to 
abstain  from  retaliation  ?  In  truth,  were  the  contrary  maxims  allowed, 
the  smallest  breach  of  tlie  law  of  nations  would  insure  the  immediate 
and  total  overthrow  of  the  system,  which  has  done  more  for  the  civiii^ 
and  peace  of  the  world  than  conquerors  or  mobs  liave  been  able  to  effect 
against  those  inestimable  blessings. 

The  doctrine  here  laid  down,  was  no  doubt  broached  by  Sir  W.  Scott 
incidentally,  in  the  course  of  an  elaborate  argument,  of  which  it  did  not 
form  the  main  drifl ;  it  was  more  of  an  obiter  dictum  tlian  of  a  point 
ruled ;  and,  unquestionably,  it  was  not  the  principal  point  in  the  case. 
But  the  dicta  of  judges  must  not  be  taken  like  admissions  of  advocates  in 
the  course  of  argument  —  concessions  of  one  point  in  order  to  justify 
another.  A  judge  rules  more  or  less  solemnly,  on  every  point  which  he 
deliberately  decides  upon ;  and  as  he  is  not  arguing  to  support  a  par- 
ticular doctrine,  all  that  he  lays  down  for  law  in  explaining  and  recom- 
mending that  doctrine  must  be  taken  to  be  law,  as  far  as  his  autliority 
can  make  it  so. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  one  belligerent  to  do  when  the 
one  violates  the  clear  law  of  nations,  by  establishing  a  blockade  unsup- 
ported by  actual  force  ?  The  principle  now  contended  for,  and  on  the 
great  authorities  referred  to,  would  justify  this  answer, — that  the  utmost 
extent  of  retaliation  is  to  assist  all  neutrals  in  evading  such  an  order  of 
blockade.  But  if  neutrals  should  be  found  willing  to  obey  the  order,  it 
may  seem  fit  that  the  retaliation  should  proceed  a  step  further ;  and  that 
England,  for  example,  being  declared  in  a  state  of  blockade  by  France, 
should  be  authorised,  in  her  turn,  to  declare  France  in  a  state  of  blockade 
with  respect  to  whatever  neutrals  may  acquiesce  in  the  French  de- 
claration. This  principle,  however,  must  be  taken  with  some  limitations ; 
because,  if  the  French  proclamation  be  a  mere  empty  threat,  a  mare 
insult  to  the  neutrals,  incapable  of  really  injuring  either  them  or  us,  we 
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shall  not  surely  be  justified  in  inflicting  such  a  blockade  as  may  utterly 
annihilate  their  intercourse  with  the  enemy.  Tlie  French  decree  says  to 
America — Your  ships  shall  not  go  to  and  from  England ; — it  is  a  decree 
which  France  cannot  execute:  and  if  America  relusea  to  go  to  war 
with  her  od  account  of  it,  what  does  she  more,  than  despise  a  mere  idle 
threat,  or  put  up  with  an  empty  insult?  This  is  no  ground  for  retaliating 
on  America.  No  one  can  pretend  that  England  has  a  right  to  insist 
upon  America  accounting  to  her  for  all  the  insults  she  may  endure ;  or 
to  make  that  neutral  state  receive  real  injuries  at  her  hands,  because 
she  has  taken  insults  at  the  hands  of  her  enemy.  If,  indeed,  America 
not  only  refuses  to  quarrel  with  France  on  this  score,  but  ceases,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Frencii  decree,  ia  trade  with  England,  it  may  be  thought 
more  reasonable  that  England  should  have  the  same  right  of  preventing 
her  from  trading  with  France.  Nevertheless,  they  who  maintain  this 
point  must  be  prepared  to  admit  that  neutrals  have  no  longer  a  riglit  to 
trade  with  whomsoever  they  please ;  and  to  give  up  a  certain  commercial 
intercourse  at  their  own  pleasure.  The  supjiort  of  this  doctrine  of  re- 
taliation would  lead  to  an  acknowledgment,  that  a  cessation  of  commercial 
intercourse  is  a  just  ground  of  war.  However,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
raise  speculative  questions,  and  argue  on  a  state  of  facts  which  has  never 
existed.  America  never  did  acquiesce  in  the  French  decrees ;  and  she 
ceased  to  trade  with  England,  only  when  England  adopted  a  particular 
and  strange  modification  of  the  new  French  principles  of  blockade.  We 
shall  take  for  granted  the  right  of  retaliating  on  the  enemy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  neutral,  and  enquire  how  this  right  is  limited,  and  whether 
it  has  been  exercised  under  the  fit  limitationsi* 

If  any  one  were  asked,  what  would  be  a  proper  retaliation  of  the 
blockade  proclaimed  against  England?  he  would  naturally  answer — A 
similar  blockade  proclaimed  against  France.  The  object  of  such  a 
measure  would  be  sufficiently  intelligible.  Whether  attainable  or  not  is 
another  question, — and  one  which  belongs  to  the  puUtical  view  of  the 
case — a  view  not  now  before  us:  hut  a  blockade  of  France  would  have  an 
intelligible  reference  to  the  blockade  of  England ;  anil,  while  it  only 
called  upon  neutrals  to  bear  from  us  as  much  as  they  chose  to  bear  from 
our  enemy,  (the  sole,  though  we  fear  no  very  triumphant  justification  of 
such  a  retaliating  measure  as  relating  to  neutrals,)  it  would  offer  some 
chance  of  compelling  the  enemy  to  alter  his  conduct — recur  to  the  old 
establishedlawof  nations,  and  cease  violating  neutral  commerce.  England, 
however,  by  the  first  Orders  m  Council,  inflicted  no  such  retaliation  upon 
France.  She  endeavoured,  on  the  other  hand,  to  monopolise,  insteaa  of 
retaliating.  In  answer  to  a  decree  which  said.  No  one  shall  trade  with 
England ;  she  said,  Every  one  shall  trade  with  England,  or  give  up  all 
trading  whatsoever,  —  instead  of  saying,  as  she  ought  to  have  done.  No 
one  shall  trade  with  France.  The  blockade  was  thus  affected  to  be  re- 
taliated; but  it  was  in  reality  met, — not  with  a  counter  blockade,  but 
with  a  monopoly  ; — and  this  conduct  was  both  contrary  to  the  rule  which 
it  pretended  to  follow,  and  whollv  incapable  of  either  making  the  neutral 
cease  to  acquiesce  in  the  enemy  s  illegal  proceedings,  or  compelling  the 
enemy  to  abandon  those  measures.  For  it  neither  prevented  the  neutral 
from  trading  as  extensively  as  before,  nor  distressed  the  enemy  by  cutting 
off  his  intercourse  with  neutrals; — it  only  hampered,  and  insulted  nnu 
harassed  the  trade  of  the  former,  and  prescribed  the  way  in  which  the 
latter  should  he  traded  withal.  liolh  neutral  and  enemy  might  trade  as 
largely  as  before,  provided  thej-  chose  to  drive  that  traffic  through  the 
medium  of  British  porta,  and  in  such  a  way  as  somewhat,  tliougti  very 
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little,  to  assist  the  trade  of  those  ports.  It  is  therefore  quite  impossible 
to  defend  the  Orders  in  Council  of  1807  on  the  principle  of  retaliation. 
Their  preamble  states  that  principle — but  only  to  abandon  it,  and  adopt 
another  of  a  perfectly  different  kind.  The  preamble  says,  We  have  a 
right  to  retaliate ;  but  the  Order  says,  We  will  not  do  so  useless  and  un- 
profitable a  thing  as  to  retaliate; — we  will  endeavour  to  get  a  little  good 
trade  out  of  the  fire.  The  substance  of  the  proclamation  is  —  Whereas 
we  have  a  right  to  retaliate  by  blockade  ;  therefore  we  choose  not  to  do 
so  ;  but  we  prefer  making  a  certain  profit  by  monopoly. 

In  April,  1809,  these  orders  were  repealed;  and  another  set  substi- 
tuted in  their  place.  The  principle  now  resorted  to  was  a  blockade  of  a 
limited  extent,  comprehending  the  coasts  of  France,  Holland,  part  of 
Germany,  and  tlie  north  of  Italy ;  —  and  as  this  blockade  was  absolute,  ad- 
mitting of  no  exceptions,  and  no  evasion,  by  touching  at  British  ports,  it 
wears  on  the  face  of  it  an  appearance  of  more  strict  retaliation  than  the 
measure  to  which  it  succeeded.  Yet,  how  has  it  been  followed  up  in  prac- 
tice ?  By  a  series  of  Orders  in  Council,  adapted  to  particular  cases,  author- 
ising thousands  of  exceptions  in  a  year  to  the  blockade  originally  imposed, 
or  pretended  to  be  imposed,  the  breach  of  the  blockade  has  now  become 
the  rule,  instead  of  the  exception :  and  while  we  affect  to  prevent  France 
from  trading  with  any  other  country,  in  order  to  starve  her  into  a  com- 
pliance with  the  law  of  nations; — while  we  tell  America  that  we  are 
reduced  by  the  state  of  the  war,  and  the  conduct  of  the  enemy,  to 
the  disagreeable  necessity  of  preventing  all  commerce  with  France ;  -— 
while  we  express  our  unfeigned  regret,  that  the  course  of  hostilities 
should  fall  heavy  upon  American  trade,  and  protest,  that  nothing 
could  reconcile  us  to  such  an  act  of  apparent  harshness  towards  neutr^ 
rights,  but  the  absolute  impossibility  of  permitting  the  enemy  of  all 
order  to  trade  in  any  degree  whatever  with  any  nation  in  the  world  (for 
our  case  is  this,  or  it  is  nothing) :  —  we  at  the  same  time  encourage  our 
own  clandestine  traffic  with  that  same  enemy  as  much  as  we  can,  and 
allow  all  neutrals  who  will  submit  to  certain  indignities,  and  to  conditions 
beneficial  to  ourselves,  as  ample  a  trade  with  blockaded  France  as  they 
ever  before  enjoyed :  so  that  the  principle  of  the  original  orders  of  1807 
is  revived  underhand,  and  in  detail ;  and  the  blockade  of  1809,  when  in- 
terpreted by  the  licences,  is  found  to  mean,  like  that  of  1807,  only  a 
monopoly,  under  the  imposing  disguise  of  such  a  measure  as  might  press 
hard  on  the  enemy,  and  oblige  neutrals  to  resist  his  encroachments, 
while  it  forced  him  to  observe  the  public  law  of  Europe. 

In  what  light  such  measures  are  viewed  in  our  Prize  courts,  we  may 
easily  see,  by  consulting  their  latest  decisions :  for,  till  lately,  they  would 
allow  of  no  illegal  proceedings,  even  when  strictly  retaliatory.  But,  now 
that  they  have  relaxed  the  ancient  rules,  and  allowed  one  belligerent  to 
break  the  law,  in  order  to  punish  another  for  a  breach  of  it,  we  shall  still 
find  them  confining  within  much  narrower  bounds  than  the  government 
is  disposed  to  walk  by,  this  right  of  retaliation.  The  case  of  the  F'ox, 
recently  decided  by  Sir  William  Scott,  is  on  many  accounts  of  peculiar 
authority  in  the  present  discussion ;  but  chiefiy  for  this  reason,  that  no 
former  judgment  of  our  Prize  tribunals  ever  showed  such  deference  to 
the  municipal  legislation  of  the  country,  and  such  disposition  to  mix  it  up 
with  the  public  law  in  regulating  their  decisions.  In  the  outset.  Sir 
William  Scott  declares  our  Orders  in  Council  to  be  purely  "  retaliatory. 
They  are  so  declared  in  their  own  language,  and  in  the  uniform  language 
of  the  government  which  has  es  tablished  them.     I  have  no  hesitation  in 
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saying,  that  they  would  cease  to  be  just  if  they  ceased  to  be  retaliatory ; 
and  they  would  cease  to  be  retaliatory,  from  the  moment  the  enemy  re- 
tracts, in  a  uncere  manner,  those  measures  of  his,  which  they  were  in- 
tended to  retaliate."*  P.  4. 

It  having  been  objected  by  Dr.  Herbert,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
claimant,  that  the  Coders  in  *Council  are  not  retaliatory,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  accompanied  with  the  Licence  trade,  the  learned  Judge  thus 

froceeds  to  comment  on  that  objection: — "  It  is  incumbent  upon  me, 
think,  to  take  notice  of  an  objection  of  Dr.  Hejher£^  to  the  existence  of 
the  Orders  in  Council  —  namely,  that  British  subjects  are,  notwith- 
standing, permitted  to  trade  with  France^  and  that  a  blockade,  which 
excludes  the  subjects  of  all  other  countries  from  trading  with  ports  of  the 
enemy,  and  at  tiie  same  time  permits  any  access  to  those  ports  to  the 
subjects  of  the  state  which  imposes  it,  is  irregular,  illegal,  and  null.  And 
I  agree  to  the  position^  iJuU  a  blockade,  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  commercial  monopoly  for  Me  private  adxomlage  of  the  state  which  lays 
on  such  bhckade,  is  illegal  and  void,  on  the  very  principle  upon  which  it  is 
founded,^*  (P.  10.)  He  tlien  endeavours  to  show  that  the  Licence  trade 
is  not  so  extensive  as  to  come,  or  to  bring  the  measure  of  which  it  forms 
a  part,  within  the  scope  of  this  observation.  The  fact,  however,  it  now 
appears,  is  otherwise  ;  a  very  large  trade  having  been  carried  on  under 
licence  between  this  country  and  the  coast  pretended  to  be  blockaded  by 
our  Orders  in  Council.  He  further  remarks,  that  the  Licence  trade  is 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners :  but  surely  it  signifies  nothing  to  the 
principle,  whether  we,  underhand,  violate  our  own  blockade  by  our  own 
or  by  foreign  vessels,  so  long  as  we  prohibit  neutrals  from  trading  with 
France  directly.  The  last  answer  which  he  gives  to  the  objection 
amounts  to  this,  that  the  French  decrees,  conferring  on  us  a  right  to 
blockade  France  rigorously,  '<  it  is  not  for  other  countries  to  enquire  how 
far  this  country  may  be  able  to  relieve  itself  further  from  the  aggressions 
of  the  enemy."  But  why  is  it  not  ?  and  how  does  this  agree  with  the 
larflje  admission,  that  a  blockade,  which  ends  in  <<  commercial  monopoly, 
is  illegal  and  void,  on  the  very  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded  ?"  Is 
not  this  relaxation  of  the  blockade,  take  it  in  whatever  light  we  may,  a 
relaxation,  in  our  own  favour,  of  the  pressure  which  we  pretend  must 
needs  be  inflicted  upon  the  enemy,  and  which  we  vindicate  in  regard  t4> 
its  effects  upon  neutrals,  only  on  the  ground  of  its  absolute  necessity  to 
the  subjugation  of  that  enemy  ?  Has  not  then  the  neutral  a  full  right  to 
complain  of  our  conduct,  in  pretending  to  destroy  his  trade,  for  the 
better  management  of  the  war,  and  the  more  speedy  attainment  of  peace, 
when  all  that  we  do,  in  reality,  is  to  transfer  it  out  of  his  hands  into  our 
own,  for  the  more  profitable  carrying  on  of  business,  and  the  more  speedy 
acquisition  of  wealth  ?  —  Have  we,  who  do  such  things,  any  right  to 
abuse  the  Dutch,  who  blockaded  a  city,  and  secretly  sold  it  provisions 
and  stores  —  determined  it  should  seem,  to  make  the  most  of  their  war, 
and,  if  they  could  not  take  the  place,  to  turn  its  resistance  to  a  good 
account? 

The  principle,  then,  of  the  new  system — new  at  least  in  our  Prize 
courts,  and  repugnant  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  our  most  eminent  Judges 
heretofore,  is  profit  and  monopoly,  and  not  retaliation  or  self-defence. 
But,  more  recently,  it  has  been  recommended  on  such  grounds,  in  a 
manner  still  more  avowed  and  unblushing.  His  Majesty's  ministers  are 
said  to  have  lately  declared,  that  the  defence  of  their  measures  rested, 
not  so  much  on  their  forcing  the  enemy  to  retract — for  this  ground  it 
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was  necessary  to  ab«Ddon  in  the  face  of  the  notorious  facts  — but  on  their 
tendency  to  protect  our  trade  from  injurious  competition.  (See  Reports  of 
the  Debate  on  Lord  Lauderdale  $  and  Mr.  Broughams  Motions  upon  the 
Orders  in  CounciL)  It  was  contended,  that  if  the  Orders  were  witb- 
drawn,  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  manufactures  of  the  Con« 
tinent  from  getting  into  other  markets,  as  that  of  South  America,  possibly 
at  peace  freights,  under  cover  of  the  American  flag ;  and  that  we  should 
be  undersold,  or  at  any  rate  lose  the  exclusive  possession  of  those  markets^ 
It  was  inferred,  that  to  the  new  measures  we  owed  our  present  trade  in  • 
great  degree ;  and  that,  to  protect  that  trade,  those  measures  must  at  ail 
events  be  persevered  in.  We  shall  here  wave  all  dispute  about  the  matter 
of  fact,  on  which  this  portentous  doctrine  rests.  We  shall  not  enquire^ 
whether  our  manufactures  are  really  come  to  such  a  pitch,  that  they  can 
only  keep  their  ground  by  the  assistance  of  main  force.  Nor  shall  w# 
ask  what  the  manufacturers  themselves  say  upon  this  matter,  and  whether 
they  have  any  such  panic  fears  ?  We  are  at  present  dealing  with  a  dry 
question  of  law — with  mere  matter  of  right ;  and  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
argument — indeed  to  raise  the  question  at  all — we  must  admit  thefacts^. 
on  the  assumption  of  which  this  most  strange  of  doctrines  is  brought  for- 
ward :  and  for  the  Brst  time  in  the  history  of  civilised  governments,  openly 
and  daringly  avowed,  how  of\en  soever  it  may  have  been  covertly  acted 
upon,  at  least  with  a  more  decent  shame. 

We  say,  then,  that  though  all  the  facts  should  be  admitted — though 
the  greatest  gain  should  be  allowed  to  flow  from  the  Orders  in  Council^ 
and  in  general  from  the  newfangled  right  of  blockade ;  —  this  affords  not 
only  no  defence  of  those  measures,  if  they  are  otherwise  untenable  upoD 
principles,  but  is  a  topic  which  cannot  even  be  stated  cU  eUl  in  the  argu- 
ment ; — that  it  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  question,  than  the  great  vaJue 
of  the  booty  has  with  the  defence  of  the  pirate  who  is  on  trial  for  having 
plundered  it.  The  Americans  have  a  riglit  to  trade  with  our  enemy,  un- 
less we  can  show  that  justice,  and  the  acknowledged  rights  of  belligerents 
with  regard  to  neutrals,  limit  or  abrogate  that  right.  We  say,  they  shall 
not  trade  with  our  enemy ;  and  when  they  complain  of  this  infraction  of 
their  rights,  we  answer,  that  if  they  were  permitted  to  carry  on  such  % 
trade,  it  would  interfere  with  the  gains  of  our  own  commerce ! 

They  who  maintain  such  a  monstrous  position  —  they  who  throw  it  out 
even  as  a  makeweight  in  the  present  aiscussion  —  must  be  prepared  to 
contend,  that  the  love  of  gain  is  a  just  cause  of  hostilities; — and  that  m 
nation  is  at  ^ny  time  entitled  to  make  war  upon  its  neighbours,  for  the 
sake  of  increasing  its  own  trade.  Nay,  they  must  be  ready  to  maintain 
(for  it  is  scarcely  going  a  step  further),  that  we  have  a  just  right  to  quarrel 
with  an  unoffending  people,  for  the  sake  of  plundermg  their  ships,  and 
ransacking  their  warehouses.  Now,  England  has  sometimes  swerved  from 
the  only  path  which  a  great  nation  can  ever  pursue,  consistently  with  ita 
honour  and  character.  She  has  carried  on  the  slave-trade,  and  defended 
it  because  it  was  lucrative.  She  has  seized  the  property  of  her  neighbours^ 
while  they  confided  in  the  subsisting  relations  of  peace.  She  has,  on  some 
plea  of  state-necessity,  burnt  the  capital  of  a  friendly  state,  in  order  to 
obtain  possession  of  its  warlike  resources :  but,  to  this  period  of  time,  she 
has  never  laid  it  down  openly  as  a  maxim,  that  all  right,  and  all  public 
law,  is  at  an  end — that  interest  alone  is  her  guide — and  that  she  has  a 
title  to  despise  all  principles — to  make  a  mock  of  every  thing  like  justice 
among  nations,  as  often  as  she  can  make  a  profit  by  such  monstrous  deeda 
of  perfidy  and  violence*    Let  us  hope  that  such  principles  have  be^ 
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rashly  hazarded,  and  ivill  be  quicklj  relracLed.  Surely,  if  an  Amcrii 
war  is  so  dear  to  our  rulers — if  tliey  must  at  all  risks  have  a  rupture  ? 
the  only  free  people  beside  ourselves  now  left  in  the  world — if  they 
quite  resolved  upon  finally  shutting  up  the  best  and  safest  market  wliich 
yet  remains  to  our  industry — they  may  find  some  less  revolting  pretext 
on  which  to  found  their  measure ;  and  we  fervently  trust,  that  so  great  & 
calamity  may  fall  upon  the  country  and  the  world,  unattended  by  the 
additional  and  most  needless  aggravation  of  a  manifesto,  which  outrages 
all  the  principles  that  hold  either  men  or  nations  together,  and  stand  be- 
tween us  and  universal  anarchy. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  legality,  or  illegality,  of  the  . 
Orders  in  Council,  and  the  instructions  connected  witli  them,  as  a  matter 
capable  of  being  discussed  and  decided  upon  in  judicatures  actually 
existing.  We  have  been  supposing,  that  there  are  courts  where  redress 
may  be  obtained  by  indiTidualsagamstacts  offorce,  inconsistent  with  the 
law  of  nations;  and  we  are  willing  to  please  ourselves  with  the  idea,  that 
the  pernicious  example  of  France  has  not  shut  up  those  fountains  of 
justice,  and  leil  in  their  room  some  impure  and  uncertain  channels, 
flawing  at  the  command,  or  by  the  caprice,  of  politicians.  The  Prize 
Courts  are  understood  to  be  judicatures,  which  decide  the  questions 
coming  betbre  them  according  to  the  principles  of  the  general  law  of 
nations,  recognised  all  over  the  civilised  world.  This  law  is  proverbially 
the  same  in  every  countrjj,  like  that  of  nature  :  rton  ett  alia  Roma,  alia 
Alhenit.  Were  it  otherwise,  indeed,  there  could  be  no  such  thingj  and 
to  speak  of  a  law  of  nations  would  be  a  mockery.  Two  parties,  then, 
come  before  such  a  court ;  the  one  demanding  condemnation  of  a  vessel 
or  cargo,  seized  under  a  certain  Order  of  Council,  and  the  other  resisting 
the  demand,  and  claiming  restitution.  What  questions  do  tliey  thus  raise 
for  adjudication  P  First,  whether  the  Order  in  Council  was  consistent 
with,  or  repugnant  to,  the  law  of  nalions  ?  Next,  whether  the  sslzure 
was  made  within  the  terms  of  the  Order?  The  first  of  these  questions  is 
to  tile  fdl  as  material  as  the  second ;  because  the  court  must  decide 
according  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  distribute  equal  justice  between  the 
government  of  the  country  where  it  happens  to  sit,  and  the  governments 
or  subjects  of  foreign  states ;  and  the  Order  being,  in  truth,  a  mere  act 
of  one  of  the  two  governments,  its  legality  is  a  question  for  llie  court. 

Such  is  the  general  doctrine,  wc  apprehend,  on  this  subject  —  but  it  is 
laid  down  so  much  more  clearly  and  forcibly  by  the  celebrated  judge  to 
whose  opinions  we  hove  so  often  referred,  that  we  must  be  excused  for 
calling  in  his  justly  revered  authority  to  our  supporL — We  allude  to  his 
beautiful  judgment  in  the  famous  case  of  the  Swedish  convoy  (the 
Maria,  Paulsen,  June  11.  1799).  This  was  a  question,  as  our  readers 
will  recollect,  respecting  the  right  of  search  for  contraband  of  war. 
The  Swedish  convoy  had  been  met  by  an  English  cruiser;  and,  aciing 
under  the  undisputed  orders  of  their  own  government,  they  liad  refused  to 
be  searched.  For  this  refusal  of  the  convoy  ship,  and  for  preparing  to 
repel  force  by  force,  the  merchant  ships  were  seized  and  brought  in  for 
condemnation.  Each  party  acted  under  the  orders  of  their  respective 
governments,  who  severally  held  the  opposite  opinions  touching  tl)e  right 
of  search:  —  England  maintaining  it  in  proclamations,  orders,  and  mani- 
festoes—  Sweden,  with  the  other  Baltic  powers,  denying  it,  as  tliey  had 
done  twenty  years  before ;  and  embodying  their  denial  in  state  papers 
and  conventions.  To  determine  this  important  and  much  disputed 
question  between  the  two  parties,  was  the  delicate  task  which  now  de- 
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volved  upon  Sir  William  Scott — and  which  is  universally  admitted,  we 
believe,  to  have  been  performed  by  him  with  the  greatest  justice  and 
ability.  <<  In  forming  my  judgment,"  says  this  distinguished  judge,  **  I 
trust  that  it  has  not  escaped  my  anxious  recollection  for  one  moment 
what  it  is  that  the  duty  of  my  station  calls  for  from  me  ;  namely,  to  con- 
sider myself  as  stationed  here,  not  to  deliver  occasional  and  shifting 
opinions,  to  serve  present  purposes  of  particular  national  interest^  but  to 
administer,  with  indifference,  that  justice  which  the  law  of  nations  holds 
out,  without  distinction,  to  independent  states,  some  happening  to  be . 
neutral,  and  some  to  be  belligerent.  The  seat  of  judicial  authority  is 
indeed  locally  here  in  the  belligerent  country,  according  to  the  known 
law  and  practice  of  nations ;  but  the  law  itself  has  no  locality.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  person  who  sits  here  to  determine  this  question  exactly  as  he 
would  determine  the  same  question  if  sitting  at  Stockholm  ; — to  assert 
no  pretensions  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  which  he  would  not  allow  to 
Sweden  in  the  same  circumstances ; — and  to  impose  no  duties  on  Sweden 
as  a  neutral  country  which  he  would  not  admit  to  belong  to  Great 
Britain  in  the  same  character.  I£  therefore,  I  mistake  the  law  in  this 
matter,  I  mistake  that  which  I  consider  as  the  universal  law  upon  the 
question; — a  question  regarding  one  of  the  most  important  rights  of 
belligerent  nations,  relatively  to  neutrals."     (1  Rob.  350.) 

He  then  enquires,  whether  the  claim  of  Elngland  is  supported  by  the 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  collected  from  authority  and  from  the 
general  practice  of  states; — and,  determining  that  it  is  consistent  with 
those  principles,  he  asks,  whether  the  authority  of  the  neutral  sovereign, 
being  interposed,  can  legally  vary  the  rights  of  the  belligerent — which 
he  answers  very  clearly  m  the  negative  :  and,  in  every  part  of  his  argu- 
ment, where  he  appeals  to  the  practice  of  nations,  he  will  be  satisned 
with  nothing  short  of  uniform  and  constant  usage ; — where  he  relies  on 
pretensions,  those  pretensions  must  have  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  world 
generally.  Indeed,  when  he  quotes  the  proclamation,  1672,  and  the 
Order  of  Council,  1664,  he  says,  '<  I  am  aware,  that  in  those  orders  and 
proclamations  are  to  be  found  some  articles  not  very  consistent  with  the 
law  of  nations,  as  understood  now,  or  indeed  at  that  time,  for  they  are 
expressly  censured  by  Lord  Clarendon." — "  But,"  he  adds,  "  the  article 
I  refer  to  is  not  of  those  he  reprehends ;  and  it  is  observable,  that  Sir 
Robert  Wiseman,  then  the  king's  advocate-general,  who  reported  upon 
the  articles  in  1673,  and  expresses  a  disapprobation  of  some  of  them  as 
harsh  and  novel,  does  not  mark  this  article  with  any  observation  o^ 
censure."     (Ibid.  S68.) 

In  the  same  spirit  we  find  the  learned  Judge  ruling  another  great  question, 
in  the  case  of  the  Flad  Oyen^  Martenson,  already  referred  to.  Mentioning 
the  pretension  of  the  French  government  to  condemn  in  neutral  ports  as 
"  an  attempt  made  for  the  very  first  time  in  the  world,  in  the  year  1799," 
he  adds,  **  In  my  opinion,  if  it  could  be  shown  that,  regarding  mere  spe- 
culative general  principles,  such  a  condemnation  ought  to  be  deemed 
sufficient,  that  would  not  be  enough ; — more  must  be  proved  :  it  must  be 
shoum  that  it  is  conformable  to  die  usage  and  practice  of  natians** — **  A 
great  part,"  he  continues,  <*  of  the  law  of  nations,  stands  on  no  other 
foundation.  It  is  introduced,  indeed,  by  general  principles,  but  it  travels 
with  those  general  principles  only  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  if  it  stops 
there,  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  go  further,  and  to  say  that  mere  general 
speculations  would  bear  you  out  in  a  farther  progress.  For  instance,  on 
mere  general  principles  it  is  lawful  to  destroy  your  enemy ;  and  mere 
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general  principles  make  no  great  difference  as  to  the  manner  by  which 
this  is  to  be  effected ;  but  the  conventional  law  of  mankind,  which  is  evi- 
denced in  their  practice,  does  make  a  distinction,  and  allows  some,  and 
prohibits  other  modes  of  destruction  ;  and  a  belligerent  is  bound  to  confine 
himself  to  those  modes  which  the  common  practice  of  mankind  has 
employedy  and  to  relinquish  those  which  the  same  practice  has  not 
brought  within  the  ordinary  exercise  of  war,  however  sanctioned  by  its 
principles  and  purposes."  We  earnestly  recommend  this  excellent  pas- 
sage to  the  attention  of  those  who  sent  a  brigade  of  blood-hounds  to  track 
and  tear  in  pieces  the  Maroon  negroes  in  Jamaica ;  and  more  recently 
endeavoured  to  deprive  the  enemy  s  hospitals  of  one  of  the  most  healing* 
plants  which  providence  has  bestowed  upon  suffering  mortals.  To  the 
authors  of  the  same  measures  we  would  submit  the  following  paragraph : 
—  <*  It  is  my  duty  not  to  admit,  that  because  one  nation  has  thought  proper 
to  depart  ^om  Uie  common  usage  of  the  world,  and  to  meet  the  notice 
of  mankind  in  a  new  and  unprecedented  manner,  that  I  am  on  that 
account  under  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  the  efficacy  of  such  a  novel 
institution,  merely  because  general  theory  might  give  it  a  degree  of 
countenance,  independent  of  all  practice  from  the  earliest  history  of 
mankind.  The  insUhUum  must  conform  to  the  text  law,  and  likewise  to  the 
constant  usage  upon  the  matter.**  (1  Rob.  139.  et  seq.) 

When  we  bear  in  mind  the  utter  novelty  of  the  new  principles  of 
blockade, — their  repugnance  to  constant  usage^  and  to  all  sound  general 
principle,  and  apply  to  them  the  reasonings  now  cited,  we  may  feel  dis- 
posed to  conclude  this  part  of  the  argument  in  the  words  of  the  same 
nigh  authority,  while  discussing  the  doctrines  of  the  armed  neutrality. 
"  It  is  high  time  that  the  legal  merit  of  sucli  a  pretension  should  be 
disposed  of  one  way  or  other:  —  it  has  been  for  some  few  years  past 
preparing  in  Europe, — it  is  extremely  fit  that  it  should  be  brought  to 
the  test  of  judicial  decision  ;  for  a  worse  state  of  things  cannot  exist,  than 
that  of  an  undetermined  conflict  between  the  ancient  law  of  nations,  as 
understood  and  practised  for  centuries  by  civilised  nations,  and  a  modern 
project  of  innovation,  utterly  inconsistent  with  it;  and,  in  my  apprehension, 
not  more  inconsistent  with  it  than  with  the  amity  of  neighbouring  states, 
and  the  personal  safety  of  their  respective  subjects."     (1  Rob.  377.) 

Such  were  the  sound,  enlightened,  and  consistent  doctrines  promul- 
gated by  the  learned  Judge,  in  the  years  1798  and  1799 — doctrines 
wholly  unconnected  with  any  ^^  present  purpose  of  particular  national  in- 
ierest;" — uninfluenced  by  any  preference  or  '<  distinction  to  independent 
states  ;  " — delivered  from  a  "  seat  of  judicial  authority  localfy  here"  indeed, 
but  according  to  a  law  which  <*  luu  no  locality,**  and  by  one  whose  '<  dutg 
it  is  to  determine  the  question  exactly  as  he  would  determine  the  same  ques- 
Hon,  if  sitting  at  Stockholm" — "  asserting  no  pretensions,  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain,  which  he  would  not  allow  to  Sweden.**  If  a  question  had 
then  arisen  on  the  legality  of  a  seizure  under  the  new  law  of  blockade, 
we  can  entertain  but  little  doubt  how  this  eminent  Judge  would  have 
dealt  with  it ;  and,  certainly,  none  whatever  as  to  the  authority  which  he 
would  have  allowed  to  the  mere  proclamation  of  the  one  belligerent, 
when  cited  in  the  manner,  and  with  the  force  of  statute  law,  to  over-rule 
the  claim  of  a  neutral.  So,  too,  must  neutral  nations  have  thought;  and, 
satisfied  with  the  sound  and  impartial  principles  which  were  so  explicitly 
laid  down  in  the  cases  of  the  Flad  Ot/en  and  Swedish  convoy,  they  ac- 
quiesced in  the  particular  application  of  them,  hard  though  it  happened 
to  bear  on  their  interests  in  those  individual  instances. 
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interval  not  marked  by  any  general  change  of  character 
among  neutrals,  or  any  new  atrocities  on  the  part  of  the  belligerenU, — 
distinguisheii  by  no  pretensions  which  had  not  frequently  before  been  set 
up  by  the  different  parties  in  the  war,  c^ccept  that  on  both  sides  the  right 
of  unlimited  blockade  had  been  asserted.  France  complaining  that 
England,  in  1806,  and  previously,  had  exercised  this  power,  declared 
England  and  her  colonies  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  and  England,  in  her 
turn,  proclaimed  all  France,  and  her  allies,  blockaded.  There  were  orders 
and  decrees  on  both  sides;  and  both  parties  acted  upon  them.  The 
neutrals  protested ;  and,  recollecting  the  sound  and  impartial  principles 
of  our  Prize  courts  in  17M8  and  1799,  they  appealed  to  that  "judicial 
authority  which  has  its  seat  locally  here,"  but  is  bound  to  enforce  "  a  law 
that  has  no  locality,"  and  "  to  determine  in  London  exactly  as  it  would 
in  Stockholm."  The  question  arose,  whether  those  orders  and  decrees 
of  one  belligerent  justified  the  capture  of  a  neutral  trader  ;  and  on  this 
point  we  find  Sir  W.  Scott  delivering  himself  with  his  accustomed  elo- 
quence,—  with  a  power  of  language,  indeed,  which  never  forsakcR  him, 
— and  which  might  have  convinced  any  person,  except  the  suffering 
parties  to  whom  it  was  addressed. —  Case  of  the  For.  30m  May,  1811. 

"  It  is  strictly  true,  that  by  the  constitution  of  this  country,  the  King 
in  Council  possesses  legislative  rights  over  this  ('ourt,  and  has  power  to 
issue  orders  and  instructions  which  it  is  Imund  to  obey  and  enforce  ;  and 
these  constitute  the  written  law  of  this  Court.  These  two  propositions, 
that  the  Court  is  bound  to  administer  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  that  it  is 
bound  to  enforce  the  King's  Orders  in  Council,  are  not  at  all  inconsistent 
with  each  other ;  because  these  orders  and  instructions  ore  presumed  to 
conform  themselves,  under  tl)e  given  circumstances,  to  the  principles  of 
its  unwritten  law.  They  are  either  directory  applications  of  those  prin- 
ciples to  the  cases  indicated  in  them — cases  wnich,  with  all  the  &cts 
and  circumstances  belonging  to  them,  and  which  constitute  their  legal 
character,  could  be  but  imperfectly  known  to  the  Court  itself;  or  ihey 
are  positive  regulations,  consistent  with  those  principles,  applying  to 
matters  which  require  more  exact  and  defmite  rules  than  those  general 
principles  are  capable  of  furnishing. 

'*  'rhe  constitution  of  this  Court  relatively  to  the  legislative  power  of 
the  King  in  Council,  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Law 
relatively  to  that  of  the  parliament  of  this  kingdom.  Those  Courts  have 
their  unwritten  law,  the  approved  principles  ofnatural  reason  and  justice : 
—  they  have  likewise  the  written  or  statute  law  in  acts  of  parliament, 
which  are  directory  applications  of  the  same  principles  to  particular  sub- 
jects, or  positive  regulations  consistent  with  them,  upon  matters  which 
would  remain  too  much  at  large,  if  they  were  left  to  the  imperfect  in- 
formation which  the  Courts  could  extract  from  mere  general  speculations. 
What  would  be  the  duty  of  the  individuals  who  preside  in  those  Courts, 
if  required  lo  enforce  an  act  of  parliament  which  contradicted  those  prin- 
c^>le»,  is  a  question  which  I  presume  they  would  not  entertain  a  priori  ; 
because  they  will  not  entertain  d  priori  the  supposition  that  any  such 
will  wise.  In  like  manner,  this  Court  will  not  let  itself  loose  into  specu- 
lations as  to  what  would  be  its  duty  under  such  an  emergency  :  because 
it  cannot,  without  extreme  indecency,  presume  that  any  such  emergency 
will  happen  ;  and  it  is  the  less  disposed  to  entertain  them,  t>ocause  itn 
own  observation  and  experience  attest  the  general  conformity  of  such 
orders  and  instructions  to  its  principles  of  unwritten  law."     P.  %  3. 
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Here  tliere  are  two  propositions  mentioned,  asserting  two  several 
duties  which  tlie  Court  has  to  perform.  Cne  of  these  is  very  clearly  de- 
scribed;— the  duty  of  listening  to  Urdcrs  in  Council,  end  proclamations 
issued  by  one  of  the  parties  before  the  Court ; — the  other,  the  duty  of 
administering  the  Law  of  Nations,  seems  so  little  consistent  with  tlie 
former,  that  we  naturally  go  bttck  to  the  preceding  passage  of  the  judg- 
ment where  a  more  particular  mention  is  made  of  it.  "  This  Court,"  says 
the  learned  Judge,  "  is  hound  to  administer  the  Law  of  Nations  to  the 
subjects  of  other  countries,  in  the  different  relations  in  which  they  may 
be  placed  towards  this  country  and  its  gOTernment.  This  is  what  other 
countries  have  a  right  to  demand  for  their  subjects,  and  to  complain  if  they 
receive  it  not.  This  is  its  unwritten  law  evidenced  in  the  course  of  its 
decisions,  and  collected  from  the  common  usage  of  civilised  stales." 

The  faultless  language  of  this  statement  ell  will  readily  confess  and 
admire.  The  more  judidal  virtues  of  clearness  and  consistency  may  be 
more  doubtful  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  been  studying  the  Law  of 
Nations  under  the  same  Judge,  when  ruling  the  cases  of  the  Fiad  Offea 
and  Uteedigh  Convoi/.  It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  we  enter  upon 
any  observations  which  may  apjiear  to  question  any  thing  stated  by  such 
accurate  reporters  as  Dr.  Edwards  and  Sir  C.  Hobinson,  to  liave  been 
delivered  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.  But  we  have  no  choice  left ; 
—  we  must  be  content  to  make  our  election  between  the  doctrines  of 
1799  and  1811,  and  to  abandon  one  or  the  other.  The  reluctance  which 
we  feel  is  therefore  materially  diminished ;  for,  if  we  venture  to  dispute 
the  law  recently  laid  down  by  the  leanied  Judge,  it  is  upon  his  own 
authority  in  times  but  a  little  removed  from  the  present  in  point  of  date, 
and  nowise  differing  from  them  In  any  other  respect. 

How  then  can  the  Court  be  said  to  administer  the  unwritten  law  of 
nations  between  contending  stales,  if  it  allows  that  one  government, 
within  whose  territories  it  "  locally  has  its  seat,"  to  make  alterations  on 
that  law  at  any  moment  of  time  ?  And  by  what  stretch  of  ingenuity  can 
we  reconcile  the  position,  that  the  Court  treats  the  English  government 
and  foreign  claimants  alike,  determining  the  cause  exactly  as  it  would  if 
sitting  in  the  claimant's  country,  with  the  new  position,  that  the  English 
government  possesses  legislative  powers  over  the  Court,  and  that  its 
orders  are  in  the  law  of  nations  what  statutes  are  in  the  body  of  municipal 
law  ?  These  are  questions  which,  we  believe,  the  combined  skill  and  ad- 
dress of  the  whole  doctors  of  either  law  may  safely  be  defied  to  answer. 

Again :  —  What  analogy  is  there  between  the  proclamations  of  one 
belligerent,  as  relating  to  points  in  tlie  law  of  nations,  and  the  enact- 
ments of  statute,  aa  regarding  tlie  common  law  of  the  land  ?  Were 
there  indeed  any  general  council  of  civilised  states  —  any  congress  such 
as  that  fancied  in  Henry  IV.'s  famous  project  for  a  perpetual  peace — 
any  amphyctyonic  council  for  modern  Europe ;  its  decisions  and  edicts 
might  bear  to  the  established  public  law  the  same  relation  that  statutes 
have  to  the  municipal  code;  because  they  would  be  the  enactments  of  a 
common  head,  binding  on  and  acknowledged  by  tlic  whole  body.  But 
the  edicts  of  one  state,  in  questions  between  that  state  and  foreign 
powers  —  or  between  that  stale  and  the  subjects  of  foreign  powers  —  or 
between  iliose  who  stand  in  the  place  of  that  state  and  foreign  govern- 
ments or  individuiiU,~inuch  mure  nearly  resemble  the  acts  of  a  |>eriy  to 
the  cause,  tliun  the  enactments  of  the  law  by  which  both  parties  are 
bound  to  abide. 

Mark  the  consequences  of  such  loose  doctrines  —  such  feeble  analo- 
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gtes.  They  resolve  themselves  into  an  immediate  denial  that  any  such* 
thing  as  the  law  of  nations  exists,  or  that  contending  Parties  have  any 
common  court,  to  which  all  may  resort  for  justice.  There  may  be  a 
court  for  Frendi  captors  in  France,  and  for  English  captors  in  England. 
To  these  tribunals  such  parties  may  respectively  appeal  in  safety ;  for 
they  derive  their  rights  trom  edicts  issued  by  the  governments  of  the 
two  countries  severally;  and  those  edicts  are  good  law  in  the  Prise 
courts  of  each.  But,  for  the  American  claimant,  there  is  no  law  by 
which  he  may  be  redressed  —  no  cOurt  to  which  he  may  resort.  The 
edicts  of  his  government  are  listened  to  in  neither  the  French  nor  th# 
English  tribunals ;  and  he  is  a  prey  to  the  orders  of  each  belligerent  in 
succession.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  quite  a  sufficient  hardship,  with- 
out this  aggravation,  that  even  under  the  old  and  pure  system  laid  down 
in  179'S  and  1799,  the  neutral  was  forced  to  receive  his  sentence  in  a 
foreign  court  —  always  in  the  courts  of  the  captor's  country.  But  this 
undoubted  rule  of  law,  tempered  by  the  just  principles  with  which  it  was* 
accompanied,  appeared  sate  and  harndess.  For,  though  the  court  sat- 
locally  in  the  belligerent  country,  it  disclaimed  all  allegiance  to  its  govern- 
ment ;  and  professed  to  decide  exactly  as  it  would  have  done  sitting  in 
tht  neutral  territory.  How  is  it  now,  when  the  Court,  sitting  as  befbre» 
has  made  so  large  a  stride  in  allegiance,  as  to  profess  an  im[^cit  obe* 
dience  to  the  orders  of  the  belligerent  government  within  whose  domi- 
nions it  acts  ? 

That  a  government  should  issue  edicts  repugnant  to  the  Law  of 
Nations,  may  be  a  supposition  unwillingly  admitted;  but  it  is  one  not 
contrary  to  the  fact;  for  all  governments  have  done  so  —  and  England 
among  the  rest,  according  to  Uio  learned  Judge's  own  statement.  Neither 
will  it  avail  to  say,  that,  to  enquire  into  the  probable  conduct  of  the 
Prize  courts  in  such  circumstances,  is  to  &vour  a  supposition,  which  can-' 
not  be  entertained  ^*  without  extreme  ittdecency  ;*'  or  to  compare  this- 
with  an  enquiry  into  the  probable  conduct  of  municipal  courts,  in  the 
event  of  a  statute  being  passed  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  municipal 
law.  The  cases  are  quite  dissimilar.  The  line  of  conduct  for  municipal 
courts  in  such  an  emergency  is  clear.  No  one  ever  doubted  that  theT 
•  must  obey  the  law.  The  old  law  is  abrogated,  and  they  can  only  look 
to  the  new.  But  the  courts  of  prize  are  to  administer  a  law  which  can- 
not, according  to  Sir  William  Scott,  (and,  if  we  err,  it  is  under  the  shel- 
ter of  a  grave  authority,)  be  altered  by  the  practice  of  one  nation,  unless 
it  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  rest  for  a  course  of  years ;  for  he  has  laid  * 
down  that  the  law,  with  which  they  are  conversant,  is  to  be  gathered 
from  general  principles,  as  exemplified  in  the  constant  and  common  usage 
of  all  nations. 

Perhaps  it  may  bring  the  present  case  somewhat  nearer  the  feelings 
of  the   reader,  if  he  figures  to  himself  a  war  between  America  and 
France,  in  which  England  is  neutral.     At  first,  the  English  traders  en- 
gross all  the  commerce  which  each  belligerent  sacrifices  to  his  quarrel 
with  his  adversary.     Speedily  the  two  belligerents  become  jealous  of- 
England,  and  endeavour  to  draw  her  into  their  contest.     They  issue  de-- 
crees  against  each  other  nominally,  but,  in  effect,  bearing  hard  on  the 
English  trade ;  and  English  vessels  arc  carried  by  scores  into  the  ports 
of  America  and  of  France.     Here  they  appeal  to  the  law  of  nations ;  but> 
ace  told,  at  Paris,  that  tliis  law  admits  of  modifications,  and  that  the  French 
^urts  must  be  bound  by  the  decrees  of  the  Tuilleries ;  at  New  York, 
that  American  courts  take  the  law  of  nations  from  Washington ;  and,  in 
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both  tribunals,  that  it  is  impossible,  "  wUhovt  extreme  indeeetwy,"  to  sup- 
pose the  case  of  any  public  act  of  state  being  done,  which  shall  be  an 
uifiingeinent  on  the  law  of  nations.  The  argument  may  be  long,  and  its 
windings  intricate  mid  subtle  ;  but  llie  result  is  short,  plain,  and  savour- 
ing of  nialterof  fact,  ratlier  than  matter  of  law  :  —  all  the  English  vessels 
carried  into  either  country  would  be  condemned  as  good  and  lawful 
prize  to  the  captors. 

I.et  us  not  enquire  how  short  a  time  the  spirit  of  our  nation  would 
endure  such  a  state  of  public  law,  and  how  speedily  the  supposed  case 
would  cease  to  applyi  by  our  tlag  ceasing  to  be  neutral.  But  let  us,  on 
this  account,  learn  to  have  some  patience  with  a  free  and  powerful  people, 
quite  independent  of  us,  when  we  find  them  somewhat  sore  under  tlie 
application  of  these  new  doctrines — these  recent  innovations  on  Sir 
Wdiiaxn  Scott's  sound  principles  of  law ;  and  let  us  the  more  steadily 
bear  in  mi»d  that  great  Judge's  remark  on  another  part  of  the  subject : 
"  If  it  were  fit  that  such  a  state  should  be  introduced,  it  is  at  least  ne- 
cessary that  it  should  be  introduced  in  an  avowed  and  intelligible  manner, 
and  not  in  a  way  which,  professing  gravely  to  adhere  to  that  system 
which  has  for  centuries  prevailed  among  civilised  states,  and  urging  at 
the  same  time  a  pretension  utterly  inconsistent  with  all  its  known  prin- 
ciples, delivers  over  the  whole  matter  at  once  to  eternal  controversy 
and  conflict,  at  the  expense  of  the  constant  hazard  of  the  liarmony  of 
states,  and  of  the  lives  and  safeties  of  innocent  individuals,"  < 
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The  publication  of  this  tract  gives  us  an  opportunity,  of  which  we  are 
very  anxious  to  take  advantage,  of  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  important  subject  of  Poland.  Were  this  merely  a  tonic  of  party 
politics,  involving  matters  of  a  transient  interest,  we  should  allow  it  to 
pass  with  the  other  themes  of  the  day,  and  leave  it  to  the  care  of  those 
wtio  in  their  various  walks  drive  a  traffic  of  poUtical  discussion.  It  is 
precisely  because  the  subject  is  not  at  all  likely  to  suit  their  purjrases 
that  we  wish  to  canvass  it.  We  fear  it  will  be  found  to  present  no 
facilities  for  party  attacks,  or  for  mutual  recriminations  among  public 
men.  Those  who  exhaust  the  whole  force  of  a  very  limited  talent  in 
abuse  of  the  enemy,  in  all  probability  wilt  turn  away  from  an  enquiry  that 
leads  them  to  contemplate  public  crimes  committed  by  persons  not  con- 
nected with  France.  And  they  who  are  only  solicitous  for  peace  at  all 
events,  without  thinking  of  securities,  are  likely  to  disregard  a  subject 
which  may  seem  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  negotiation,  by  calling 
our  attention  to  the  only  real  principles  of  national  independence.  Never- 
theless, as  we  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  general  and  permanent 
ininortance  of  the  question,  and  consider  its  interest  to  be  temporary 
only  in  as  far  as  the  present  time  ofi'ers  peculiar  reasons  for  canvassing  it, 
we  shall  urge  no  further  apology  for  tlie  observations  upon  which  we  are 
about  to  enter. 

Whence  come«  it  to  pass,  that  the  feelings  of  the  English  nation  are  so 
easily  roused  upon  some  subjects,  and  upon  others  precisely  similar,  are 
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Yo  obstinately  torpid  ?  Are  we  liable  to  the  imputation  vbich  fbeeignert 
have  frequently  brought  against  our  national  character,  of  being  a  strange 
mixture,  full  of  inconsistency,  at  once  refractory  and  capricious,  and 
chiefly  distinguishable  from  others  by  having  no  marked  and  general 
characteristic?  Or  does  the  charee  alluded  to,  when  well  examined, 
happen  to  be  unfounded  in  fact,  and  the  inconsistency  only  apparent  ?  the 
wrongs  of  Africa,  the  oppressions  of  Spain,  tlie  sufferings  and  subse- 
quent liberation  of  Holland,  occupy  every  tongue ;  while  not  a  whisper 
is  heard,  in  behalf  of  Poland. — Whence  thia extraordinary  diversity? 

It  will  not  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  those  cases  which  have  excited 
most  interest,  our  own  concerns  were  involved.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
when  the  slave  trade  was  denounced,  a  crime  was  held  up  to  detestation 
which  we  ourselves  committed, —  and  this  might  awaken  some  feelings 
of  a  peculiar  nature.  But  the  sensation  chiefly  excited  by  a  disclosure  of 
the  horrid  details  of  that  subject,  was  pure  compassion  for  the  Aincana; 
and  we  may  safely  assert,  to  the  honour  of  the  nation,  that  no  feeliiig 
ever  pervaded  a  country  more  thoroughly,  or  with  less  interested  mottrea. 
The  general  anxiety  for  the  success  of  the  Spanish  cause,  was  a  aenti* 
ment  not  quite  so  extensive,  nor  founded  upon  so  accurate  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts.  In  truth,  however  iniquitous  the  conduct  of  France  may 
have  been,  the  spirit  of  resistance  shown  by  the  Spaniards  was  the  prin- 
cipal ground  of  me  sympathy  excited  in  this  country ;  for  had  the  people 
submitted  to  the  usurpation,  it  would  not  have  made  their  lot  worse,  and 
we  should  only  have  felt  shocked  at  a  new  instance  of  the  enemy's  per- 
fidy in  his  transactions  with  his  neighbours.  But  the  gallant  resolution 
displayed  by  the  Spanish  nation,  not  to  be  transferred,  like  herds  of  cattle» 
by  the  craft  or  violence  of  one  court,  operating  on  the  weakness  or  per« 
fidy  of  another ;  their  determination  to  be  an  independent  people,  and 
have  a  government  of  their  own,  without  any  calculation  of  the  precise 
value  of  this  object,  indeed  without  reference  at  all  to  what  ia  vulgarly 
termed  their  interest ;  gave  their  cause  an  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
English  public,  which,  though  ultimately  connected  with  just  vieirt  of 
policy,  was  certainly  in  the  first  instance  only  ascertained  by  feelings  of 
sympathy.  Even  the  counter-revolution  in  Holland,  though  undoubted^ 
much  more  nearly  related  to  ideas  of  gain,  was  in  all  probability  hailed  at 
first  with  a  joy  wholly  free  from  calculation,  and  only  recognised  as  really 
advantageous  some  time  afier  it  had  ceased  to  be  highly  interesting. 
Whence,  then,  the  almost  complete  indifference  with  which  we  have 
always  regarded  the  sufferings  and  the  exertions  of  the  Poles  ? 

We  shall  in  vain  endeavour  to  answer  this  question  by  attempting  to  dis« 
cover  any  difference  in  the  degree  either  of  those  sufferings  or  of  those 
exertions ; — the  difference  is  all  in  their  favour.  Poland  was  first  par- 
titioned in  a  moment  of  profound  peace,  without  any  more  pretence  of 
right  than  Bonaparte  had  when  he  attacked  Spain,  nay,  without  even 
that  shadow  of  a  title  which  he  pretended  to  derive  from  the  cession  of 
the  Court :  for  Stanislaus,  though  the  creature  of  Catherine  II.,  protested 
solemnly  against  the  dismemberment,  in  the  face  of  all  Europe ;  and  the 
factious  diet  suspended  its  animosities,  to  join  him  in  his  appeal.  The  sub* 
sequent  acts  of  1793  and  1794  were  done  without  the  slender  colour  of  a 
pretext  afforded  by  the  anarchy  of  1 772 ;  and  the  struggles  made  in  both 
cases,  but  especially  in  the  last,  were  far  greater  than  any  of  which  our 
Spanish  allies  can  boast,  beside  being  wholly  unassisted,  and  in  circum- 
stances almost  desperate,  llie  miseries  endured  by  this  brave  people 
almost  defy  dcscriptioii;  while  in  reality  the  evils  inflicted  by  France  upoo- 
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the  Spaniards  iie  within  a  narrower  compass — for  these  two  reasons,  among 
others,  because  she  has  never  had  sufficient  possession  of  their  country,  to 
introduce  among  tliem  her  worst  plague,  the  conecription, — and  because 
no  man  of  a  calm  and  unbiassed  judgment  can  suppose  that  a  district  over- 
run by  Cossacks  fares  as  well  as  one  conquered  by  French  troops.  Is  it 
then  that  the  Spaniards  have  succeeded,  while  the  Poles  were  over- 
whelmed ?  This  would,  indeed,  be  a  strange  reason  for  withholding  com- 
miseration :  but  surely  the  day  is  past  when  any  one  can  pretend  to 
believe  that  the  French  have  been  expelled  trom  Spain  by  any  resistance 
except  that  ol'  the  British  armies,  backed  by  the  allies  in  Germany, — 
although  they  were  seconded,  no  doubt,  tn  several  Jmpurtunt  particulars  by 
the  spirit  of  the  people  in  the  Peninsula,  and  more  especially  by  the  ex- 
cellent troops  drawn  from  Portugal.  Was  tlicrc  something  romantic  in 
the  captivity  und  sufferings  of  the  Spanish  princes,  and  in  tlie  attachment 
and  the  adventures  of  their  subjects?  But  can  any  one  compare  these 
with  the  sufferings  of  Stanislaus,  and  the  gallantry  of  the  confederates  of 
Barr,  and  the  chiefs  who  led  on  the  last  resistance  in  1704?  It  is  nut  by 
any  means  intended  to  lessen  the  great  merits  of  the  Spaniarils,  or  to  chide 
the  enthusiasm  excited  by  them  in  this  country;  but  the  difference  be- 
tween their  case  and  that  of  the  Pules  is  assuredly  all  in  favour  of  the 
latter. 

If  the  cause  of  the  apathy  in  question  cannot  be  found  in  any  quality 
belonging  to  the  subject,  perhaps  we  must  seek  it  in  something  relating 
to  ourselves.  We  are  willing  to  throw  it  upon  the  ignorance  generally 
prevailing  of  every  thing  regarding  Poland;  and  to  contribute,  as  far  as 
in  us  lies,  toward  removing  this,  is  the  chief  purpose  of  the  present  article. 
Some  other  ingredients  are,  however,  mixed  up  along  with  ignorance,  in 
composing  the  soporific  mixture  which  has  so  strangely  lulled  the  feelings 
of  Englishmen,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  we  too  often  refuse  our  attention 
to  any  tale  of  public  distress,  in  [»-oducing  which  the  French  have  had 
little  or  no  share ;  and  are  averse  to  hearing  the  truth  spoken,  when  it 
arraigns  the  conduct,  not  of  our  enemies  hut  our  allies.  One  part  of  this 
feeling  we  need  not  be  ashamed  of  —tenderness  towarils  Allies,  to  whom 
all  Europe  owes  so  great  a  debt  of  gratitude.  But  it  is  quite  absurd,  that 
any  such  feelings  should  shut  us  out  from  a  discussion  essential  to  the  in- 
terests of  every  nation.  It  is  a  discussion  which  presses  forward  ujwn  us 
from  all  quarters ;  and,  without  an  abandonment  of  all  claim  to  consist- 
ency, and  to  princijde,  the  Allies  themselves  cannot  repudiate  It.  They 
are  about  to  negotiate  a  peace. —What  shall  be  the  basis?  —  Must  France 
keep  all  that  she  possesses?  No  one  pretends  to  believe  it. —  Shall 
Austria  regain  what  she  has  lost?  Every  one  will  answer,  as  far  as  may 
be. — Is  this  onl\  because  she  has  fought  so  efficiently  t^inst  France? — 
Then  must  Swiuerland  be  excluded  from  the  benolits  of  the  treaty,  and 
Bonaparte  continue  Mediator  of  the  Cantons: — then,  too,  must  the 
whole  German  States,  except  those  of  tite  Allies,  be  swoJIowed  up  in  tlie 
fund  of  equivalents  and  indemnities.  Nay,  upon  this  principle,  Holland 
could  not  have  been  restored  to  independence,  had  she  made  no  move- 
ment in  her  own  behalf,  let  what  would  have  happened  on  the  Upper 
Rhine;  and  no  successes  of  the  allied  arms  could  have  given  independ- 
ence to  Spain,  unless  the  fortune  of  war  had  made  the  Peninsula  the  scene 
of  the  victory.  But  the  question  is  still  more  urgently  forced  upon  us,  by 
the  state  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw. — How  is  it  to  bo  disposed  of?  It 
consists  of  almost  all  the  Prussian,  and  half  the  Austrian  shares  of  Poland 
— and  is  now  in  the  anomalous  state  of  s  vast  province,  in  which  the 
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Code  Kapoleon  b  the  law — Pkxissian^  and  Poles  the  civil  administrators 
— and  Russians  the  absolute  rulers,  and  military  occupants.  Is  this  country 
to  be  restored  to  its  former  proprietors,  or  retamed  by  Russia,  or  subjected 
to  some  new  scheme  of  partition  ?  Restored  to  its  former  owners,  will 
probably  be  the  answer — because  restoration  is  the  grand  principle  of  the 
good  cause ;  every  thins  is  carried  on  with  the  view  of  reinstating  things 
in  their  ancient  condition ;  the  Bourbons  are  to  be  replaced,  at  least  m 
Spain  ;  the  Orange  family  in  Holland ;  the  Austrians  in  Italy ;  and  Savoy 
is  to  be  separated  from  France. — Therefore,  it  will  be  said,  the  Duchr 
must  of  course  revert,  partly  to  Russia,  and  partly  to  Austria.  Now,  altt 
this  at  first  sight  looks  mighty  plausible,  and  even  has  some  semblance  d£ 
consistency ;  but  it  is  only  a  thin  varnish,  which  a  breath  will  melt :  for 
we  should  like  to  hear  any  one  answer  this  single  question — By  what 
right  Prussia  and  Austria  are  the  aumers  of  Poland,  and  must  have  their 
shares  of  it  restored  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  those  two  powers  are 
busily  engaged  in  restoring  Holland  to  independence  and  its  former  sove- 
reigns? But  they  have  had  longer  possession  of  Poland. — Of  a  smaM 
part  of  it,  certainly — but  not  of  the  bulk;  for  it  does  so  happen,  that 
their  last  partition  was  effected  the  very  month  that  Holland  was  overrun 
by  French  troops,  seconded  by  a  powerfiil  faction  in  the  country. 

Here,  then,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  very  midst  of  the  question,  at  the 
outset  of  any  negotiation  which  can  be  undertaken  foi*  a  settlement  cif 
Europe;  —  and  we  might  almost  stop  here,  and  be  satisfied  with  the 
conclusion  to  which  we  have  already  come,  that  there  is  but  one  ground 
upon  which  a  distinction  can  be  raised  in  favour  of  Holland  or  Spain* 
and  against  Poland ; —  the  ground,  not  of  principle,  but-interest — not  of 
right,  but  might; — the  ground  that  the  Allies  have  in  their  hands  the 
power  of  keeping  Poland  in  subjection,  and  are  resolved  to  preach  up 
restoration  at  other  people's  expense,  but  to  practise  none  of  their  doc- 
trine themselves. 

If  such  is  the  language  of  the  day ;  if  all  the  professions  of  the  last 
twelve  months  are  dissipated  by  the  successes  to  which  they  contributed 
so  largely,  and  Europe  is  once  more  to  be  plunged  in  a  chaos  of  |  intrigue^ 
profligacy,  and  violence,—-  we  have  nothmg  more  to  offer ;  we  at  least 
understand  what  we  are  about ;  —  and  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  are  dis- 
appointed, let  what  will  happen  either  now  or  hereafter.  But  let  the 
proper  words  be  used  for  all  this,  so  that  we  may  not  be  made  gpratefiil 
for  nothing,  and  be  at  once  deceived  in  our  hopes,  and  cheated  out  of 
our  tlianks.  Let  our  ears  be  spared  the  insulting  titles  —  of  restorer^ 
liberator^  avenger^  lavished  upon,  or  even  claimed  by  those,  who,  having 
'  got  the  upper  hand  by  means  o^  the  people  of  Europe,  use  their  power  in 
perpetuating  slavery  and  oppression ;  and,  having  driven  out  the  Frendi 
armies,  only  think  of  dividing  the  spoils  among  themselves,  without  ever 
wasting  a  thought  upon  the  rightful  owners,  to  whose  assistance  they  had 
affected  to  come.  —  But,  most  of  all,  let  us  be  spared  hearing  the  ridicu- 
lous name  of paciflcaior^  given  to  those  who  are  destroying  every  chance 
of  lasting  tranquillity ;  and  employing  a  moment  of  unexampled  success, 
never  likely  to  recur,  in  laying  the  foundation  of  new  wars ;  —  when  they 
might,  by  recurring  to  sound  principles,  by  only  keeping  the  faith  which 
they  had  vowed,  re-establish  tne  system  of  European  independence  upon 
an  immovable  basis,  and  give  to  the  world  a  real  and  lasting  peace. 

We  cannot,  however,  for  one  moment  allow  such  thoughts  to  cross 
our  minds.  After  the  delightful  expectations  which  have  been  raised  so 
high  by  the  yictoriesluid  the  dignified  moderation  of  the  Allies,  it  would 
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be  a  grievous  disappointment  imlc^d  to  iind  tliem  resorting  to  bucIi  prin- 
ciplen  for  a  proof  of  their  couMtcncy.  It  may  well  be  permitted  ua 
Bpeculate  upon  tlieir  persevering  in  tlie  right  course  which  they  have 
Eteadily  pursued ;  nnd,  in  thi.i  bulief,  we  conceive,  that  the  line  of  policy 
whicli  shall  appear  to  be  inort  conducive  to  tJie  general  interests  and 
permanent  tranquillity  of  the  Continent,  will  be  followed  in  their  arrange- 
ments for  the  distribution  of  territory.  The  object  of  the  "  Appeal "  is, 
to  prove  that  the  restoration  of  Polish  independence,  in  some  sliapc  or 
other,  is  a  most  material  part  of  tliis  policy ;  and  we  cannot  better  fulfil 
the  task  we  have  nQtr  undertaken,  of  cidling  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  this  important  subject,  than  by  laying  before  them  an  outline  of  the 
urgunient,  and  arranging,  under  the  difterent  heads  of  it,  such  further 
information,  respecting  Polish  affairs,  as  we  are  possessed  uf. 

The  "  Appeal "  opens  with  removing  some  preliminary  objections  which 
might  startle  the  bulk  of  readers,  and  disincline  them  to  any  discussion 
of  the  subject  at  the  present  momcnL  Poland  is,  among  tlie  Allies, 
rather  a  delicate  topic ;  it  resembles  some  of  those  personal  questions, 
touching  the  merits  of  individuals,  the  gains  of  near  and  dear  relations, 
or  the  delinquencies  of  persons  higlily  connected,  which  are  frequently 
brought  forward  in  the  discussions  of  our  domestic  politics,  and  generally 
create  considerable  uneasiness  among  all  parties.  Upon  the  subject  of 
Poland  there  seems  pretty  much  the  same  shyness  among  the  old  esta- 
blished powers  of  Europe,  that  we  observe  among  ourselves  when  any 
matter  is  broached  on  which  each  party  in  its  turn  has  had  something 
to  regret.  No  one  loves  to  handle  it ;  the  person  who  mentions  it  is 
deemed  officious,  and  intrusive,  and  indelicate ;  by  conmion  consent  the 
less  that  is  said,  and  the  sooner  the  subject  is  dropped,  the  better.  Nay, 
you  shall  see  the  company  for  a  while  quite  ignorant  of  what  is  meant, 
when  the  topic  is  started,  staring  about,  and  looking  as  innocent  as 
possible;  and  only  by  a  kind  of  force  awakened  and  made  to  listen. 
Perhaps  the  reader  may  have  chanced  to  be  in  a  company  of  persons 
of  character  and  station,  among  whom  one  is  awkwanlli/  connected  with 
some  half-forgotten  judicial  proceeding ;  the  topic  of  halters  is  here 
proverbially  so  irksome,  that  every  body  is  apt  to  fall  into  it  from  our 
anxiety  to  avoid  it;  and  when  by  accident  the  fatal  word  is  out,  the 
meeting  must  either  disperse  (which  we  recommend  in  such  case)  or 
remain  in  the  fear  of  encountcrtng  one  another's  looks.  But  the  case 
of  the  partitionmg  powers  is  by  many  supposed  to  resemble  that  of 
some  companies  in  America,  or  other  settlementi  where  the  delicate 
subject  is  much,  and  almost  equally,  to  be  eschewed  by  every  person 
present  Now,  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  delicacy  of  the  topic ;  and  if,  • 
by  holding  our  peace,  we  could  keep  it  at  rest,  perhaps  the  best  way 
would  be  to  do  ■  great  violence  to  idl  natural  feeling,  and  bury  it  for 
ever  in  profound  silence.  We  shall  even  grant  that,  if  it  were  possible, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  let  all  principles  of  justice  and  humanity  sleep, 
and  forget  Poland,  for  fear  of  hurting  the  tceiings  of  the  Allies  upon  a 
point  presimied  to  be  so  tender.  But  unhappily  uiis  is  wholly  im|Hissible ; 
depending  upon  persons  and  things  altogether  beyond  our  control. — 
upon  no  less  a  personage  indeed,  and  one  of  no  greater  delicacy  than 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  —  who,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  whether  nego- 
tiating or  intriguing,  never  fails  to  bring  up  the  ugly  subject,  as  in  truth 
lie  must  be  utterly  ignorant  of  his  greatest  advantage  if  he  for  a  moment 
lost  sight  of  it.  The  Allies  may  be  us  silent  us  the  grave  upon  it,  and 
niuy  idTect  not  to  understand  the  broud  hints  of  the  Momleur,  and  the 
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French  prodamationB ;  but  the  bystanders,  and  their  own  sabjects,  miist 
judge ;  and  one  part  of  their  sulijects,  the  Poles,  devour  with  insatiable 
avidity  every  allusion  of  the  sort,  and  are  fully  more  ready  to  act  than  to 
reason  upon  it.  Is  it  not  far  better  to  remove  the  weakness  to  which 
their  cause  is  subject,  than  to  pretend  that  they  have  forgotten  it? 
Would  they  not  do  a  wiser  as  well  as  a  better  thing,  if,  instead  of 
avoiding  the  discussion  altogether,  tiU  their  enemy  forced  it  upon  them 
either  in  the  shape  of  set-off  in  a  treaty,  or  rebellion  in  a  campaigpi,  they 
manfully  got  rid  of  tlie  flaw  in  their  title  to  regenerate  Europe  and 
resist  French  usurpation,  and  secured  to  themselves  a  more  tranquil 
dominion,  with  an  unimpeachable  character  ? 

But  is  there  no  reason  to  think  that  this  notion  of  delicacy  is  over« 
stated  ?  —  Why  should  the  Allies  dread  the  subject  ?  —  None  of  them 
had  any  share  whatever  in  the  first  partition  :  each  of  them  is  removed 
from  that  crime  by  two  descents.  In  the  last,  which  undoubtedly  was 
by  far  the  most  important,  except  that  it  was  not  the  beginning  of  the 
fatal  system,  neither  the  Emperor  of  Russia  nor  the  King  of  Prussia  had 
any  part;  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  may.^rly  be  supposed  to  have 
been  merely  passive ;  for  the  treaty  was  half-finished  before  his  accession^ 
and  he  was  engaged  in  a  most  critical  war  with  France  at  the  moment. 
Why  then  should  we  hesitate  to  discuss  the  subject  firom  delicacy  towards 
them,  any  more  than  we  suffer  a  similar  delicacy  towards  our  own 
Government  to  hamper  us  in  reprobating  the  American  war,  or  the 
enormities  committed  by  our  rulers  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  ?  The 
writers  and  statesmen  on  the  Continent  canvass  very  freely  our  conduct 
in  those  particulars;  and  in  reality  all  the  praise  which  they  bestow 
upon  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  our  history  —  the  victory  gained  for 
humanity  in  1807  —  is  an  admission  that  seven  years  ago  our  present 
rulers  and  statesmen  encouraged  the  traffic  in  human  flesh  —  with  this 
additional  circumstance,  that  the  very  heads  of  the  Rojral  Family  were 
uniformly  strenuous  in  resisting  its  abolition.  In  fact,  the  present  appeal 
is  made,  not  against  any  living  individuals,  but  against  a  system  bc^n 
by  princes  long  since  dead,  and  entailing  lamentable  consequences,  ai 
well  on  their  descendants  whom  it  was  designed  to  benefit,  as  on  those 
whose  interests  were  from  the  beginning  meant  to  be  sacrificed.  But 
there  is  certainly  a  magnanimity  in  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Allied 
Sovereigns,  whidi  would  render  it  a  safe  duty  to  roeak  the  truth  to 
them,  even  if  the  errors  to  be  pointed  out  existed  in  their  own  individual 
conduct,  and  were  not  the  practical  ^ects  of  the  policy  handed  down  to 
them  from  their  illustrious  progenitors. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  this  question  is  no  longer  open  to  negotiation ;  it 
is  one  of  domestic,  and  not  of  foreign  policy ;  we  have  no  right  to  inter- 
pose  our  good  offices  between  the  sllied  Princes  and  their  subjects* 
rhe  force  of  this  objection  had  better  be  tried  by  the  excellent  and  un- 
erring rule  of  making  the  case  our  own ;  —  and  we  have  no  occasion  to 
do  so  in  fancy ;  we  need  only  to  tax  our  memory  for  an  instance  wherein 
the  very  thing  occurred  to  ourselves,  our  enemy  having  exactly  made  the 
objection  here  presumed  to  be  raised  by  the  aJlies.  When  we  required 
the  evacuation  of  Spain,  then  wholly  overrun  by  his  troops,  as  a  sine  qud 
fum  in  our  negotiation  for  peace,  he  said  Spain  was  no  business  of  ours, 
and  added,  that  he  might  as  well  require  the  emancipation  of  the  Irish 
Catholics.  Now,  this  must  be  deemed  to  have  been  a  perfectly  satis- 
factory answer  by  every  one  who  can  for  a  moment  listen  to  the  pre' 
objection  against  our  interfering  in  behalf  of  Poland.    If  the  Allies 
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a  right  to  say,  the  Poles  are  ours,  and  we  may  as  well  ask  you  to  emaa^  I 
cipate  the  Irish  Catholics ;  Bonaparte  Imd  the  same  right  to  say,  Spain  1 
is  mine,  as  Ireland  is  yours.  Yet  we  doubt  if  any  one  individual  in  tht  I 
whole  world  was  duped  by  his  absurd  argument.  But  then  indeed  it  ] 
came  from  France,  and  was  used  against  Spain  —  while  the  topic 
question,  though  precisely  the  some,  is  supposed  to  come  from  Huasia,  I 
and  to  be  used  against  Poland :  —  this  is  the  diversity.  The  diiferencet  ■ 
in  the  length  of  possession,  we  are  immediately  to  consider.  I 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  the  repugnance  felt  towards  the  Pole%  J 
because  they  have  been  found  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  that  i%  4 
of  our  enemy,  the  French  ;  for,  it  is  quite  plain  that  none  of  our  allies  1 
can  say  a  word  upon  a  charge  equally  applicable  to  them  all.     Austria  1 
joined  Bonaparte  in  his  Russian  mvasion,  and  only  left  him  during  the  f 
armistice  last  summer.     Prussia  was  wholly  devoted  to  him  until  his  di^  \ 
astrous  retreat  enabled  her  to  escape.     And  Russia,  having  joined  hiiu  1 
at  Tilsit,  by  a  treaty  too  which  gave  her  two  new  slices  of  Poland,  one 
the  expense  of  Austria,  the  other  at  the  cost  of  her  Prussian  ally,  « 
found  backing  him  two  years  atler  in  tlie  invasion  of  Austria.     It  would 
be  reckoning  too  much  on  the  powers  of  princely  inconsistency,  or  the 
proverbially  short  memories  known  at  court,  to  pretend,  in  the  presence 
of  those  great  potentates,  that  the  mere  fact  of  having  taken  part  with 
France  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  every  thing  that  niaj  be  urged  for  Poland. 
Yet,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  some  pretty  bold  attempts  at  such  aa    i 
excess  of  flattery  have  lately  been  made.     We  have  been  told  of  the 
three  allied  monarchs  turning  away  their  heads  when  the  King  of  Saxony  J 
saluted  them  at  Leipsic  ;  and  have  heard  much  of  the  dignilied  contempt  I 
with  which  one  of  their  majesties  received  a  message  from  that  unhappjr  I 
prince.     Did  the  injudicious  parasites  who  invented  such  fables  forge^  1 
or   could   they  fancy  tlmt  Alexander   had   forgotten,  the  unfortunate 
course  of  events  which  so  lately  made  even  the  sovereign  of  alt  the 
Russias  league  with  the  enemy  of  Europe,  and  gain  by  the  union  an 
extension  of  territory  at  the  expense  of  hb  own  allies?     How  dared  they 
insult  his  Imperial  Majesty  by  insinuating  that  he  would  maltreat  the 
petty  elector  tor  yielding  to  overwhelming  force,  a  compliance  which  the 
apprehension  only  of  a  doubtful  struggle  had  extorted  from  his  own  im- 
mense and  almost  unbroken  power  ;■•     Such  topics,  then,  as  the  Polish 
alliance  with  France,  cannot  he  used  on  the  Continent.     Have  they  any  ■ 
more  weight  with  ourselves  ?     Let  us,  says  the  appeal,  make  the  case  out 
own,  and  suppose  ourselves  in  the  situation  of  the  Poles  —  Should  we  net 
have  acted  precisely  as  they  liave  done? 

"  Suppose  that  the  incurublc  fotly  of  (he  government  hsd  alienutcd  a  t;oijaiJer> 
able  [mrtion  of  its  xulijccts,  and  thrown  tlicin  for  a  moment  of  desperation  upon 
the  still  more  insane  expedient  of  calling  in  foreign  assistance ;  that,  nvoiliii);  him- 
self of  this  pretext,  our  oucient  enemy  had  poured  liis  forces  into  a  pan  of  the 
empire;  and,  establishing  his  power  there,  had  afterwards  extended  his  dominion 
over  EngUnd  itself.     Let  us  fancy  to  ourselves  this  fair  island,  which  we  love 
instinctively  because  it  is  our  country,  and  rationally  for  the  blessings  we  ei^oj'  1 
in   it,  seized  by  the  lawless  hands  of  Frenchmen  and   Italians,  its   vener^il^  | 
establishments  despitefuUy  overthrowo,  its  countlets  riches  pillaged,  its  citi 
massacred  or  dragged  away  into  foreign  alavi-ry,  or  condemned  to  the  mort 
bearable  sutTcring  a(  perpetual  indigniaes  near  uie  hoiuea  of  which  they  had  been    ' 
dispossessed.     A  few  years  of  such  misery  woulil  surely  not  effiice  from  oiu    . 
tiiemaries  the  picture  of  what  England  oncenud  been.    It  may  well  be  questioned,  I 
whctber  any  one  individual  would  live  long  enough  to  survive  the  recoUectioa  J 
that  he  fonoerly  had  a  country  to  claim  his  gratitude  and  aflection.     It  may  bf  | 
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<loubted,  whether  the  eKceis  of  present  mitlbrtune  would  not  make  the  remem* 
brance  of  the  lost  eojoyment  more  sweet,  and  concentrate  every  thought,  feeUnc 
desire,  passion  of  tlie  soul,  in  the  single  det^mination  to  re^jain  it.  A  French 
general  is  rioting  in  every  town,  which  is  not  beneath  the  notice  of  so  consider- 
able an  oppressor.  Commissions  are  assembled  in  each  county,  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  confiscation.  The  services  of  the  most  abandoned  of  both  sexes  in  Paris 
are  recompensed  by  grants  of  land  wrested  from  such  of  our  fellow-citizens  as 
have  most  stoutly  resisted  the  conqueror.  The  estates  of  our  great  proprietors 
are  become  the  currency  in  which  every  baseness  and  treachery  of  our  own 
countrymen  is  paid.  The  inbiriiitants  are  insulted,  tortured,  cuiven  away  in 
thousands  to  serve  abroad,  or  to  expiate,  by  banishment  from  their  country,  the 

fenerous  virtue  which  made  them  risk  every  earthly  possession  in  its  d«*ence» 
sife  has  become  indifferent,  or  burtbensome,  upon  such  terms ;  the  very  sem* 
blance  of  Euj^lish  independence  is^ne;  no  man  cares  for  himself;  all  other  ideas 
are  absorbed  m  the  wish,  not  of  blmd  revenge,  but  of  restoring  the  lost  country  of 
our  forefathers — when  suddenly  an  occasion  presents  itself  of  driving  the  Frendi 
away,  and  once  more  enjoying  independence.  Russia,  which  has  always  been 
our  ally,  which  has  helped  us  m  our  unsuccessful  struggle,  which  has  uniformly 
been  hostDe  to  our  oppressors,  is  in  o{>cn  war  with  France,  and  has  landed  ad 
immense  army  upon  our  coasts.  Now  this  is  the  question  —  sliall  we  acknowleclge 
^e  French,  because  they  are  our  rulers  de  facto  ;  shall  we  remain  quietly  subject 
to  them ;  shall  we  take  their  part  in  the  contest  for  our  own  liberation  about  to  be 
fought  on  our  own  ground ;  shall  we  join  them  against  the  Russians,  who  come 
professedly  to  destroy  their  dominion,  and  to  set  us  free  ?  The  Enclbhman  who 
blames  the  Poles  for  being  deceived  b^  France  into  a  share  in  3ie  late  wars 
against  Russia,  must  be  prepared  to  maintain  that  he  would  himself,  in  the  case 
now  put,  join  hb  French  tyrant  against  the  Russians.  But  the  case  becomes 
infinitely  stronger  for  Poland,  when  we  reflect  that  she  was  in  fturt  overrun  by  ui 
immense  force,  before  the  option  was  even  given  her  whether  she  would  arm  (br 
her  tyrants  in  possession,  or  for  her  conquerors  in  expectancy,  pretending  to  be 
her  avengers.  If  any  one  can  afiect  a  doubt  about  the  judgment  to  be  pronounced 
on  such  conduct,  or  pharisaically  insinuate  that  England  would  have  carried 
herself  differently,  the  following  reflections  are  certainly  not  addressed  to  hbm,  I 
appeal  to  him  who  is  not  afraid  to  avow,  that  had  he  been  a  Pole  he  would  have 
grasped  at  any  chance,  even  the'  fbriom  hope  of  Firench  protection,  to  save  hit 
sinking  country.  Poland  has  indeed  been  undeceived ;  but  it  is  neither  befittins 
the  generosity,  nor  the  justice,  nor  the  wisdom  of  her  sovereigns,  to  visit  her  vnra 
such  a  continuance  of  calamity  as  must,  even  after  the  experience  of  French 
perfidy,  expose  her  to  be  affain  misled  in  her  hopes  of  redress.  How  much  more 
does  tt  become  England,  who  can  have  no  interest  except  the  future  independence 
and  happiness  of  her  nei^bours,  and  who  can  feel  no  resentments  for  the  past,  to 
exert  her  powerful  intercession  in  favour  of  a  gallant  people,  second  only  to  her 
own  children  in  love  of  liberty,  equal  even  to  them  in  devoted  enthusiastic 
attachment  to  their  native  land  — nay,  let  us  acknowledge  it,  superior  to  ourselves 
in  patriotism,  because  far  more  heavjr  sacrifices  have  bc«n  demanded  by  their  un- 
happy  country,  than  it  ever  entered  m  the  mind  of  an  Englishman  that  patriotism 
could  require."  —  P.  7 —10. 

Thus  much  to  remove  the  objections  which  encumber  the  question  at 
the  threshold,  and,  if  not  first  of  all  eradicated  from  our  minds,  will 
disturb  the  whole  discussion.  But  thb  appeal  is  asserted  to  be  made, 
not  on  the  ground  of  compassion  for  the  Poles — it  is  stated  on  the  score 
simply  of  the  common  mterests  of  the  European  nations ;  and  nothing  it 
demanded  for  Poland  beyond  what  those  interests  require  us  to  allow. 
This  general  good  may  be  viewed  in  two  senses,  the  one  more  enlarged 
than  the  other,  and  comprehending  a  reference  to  consistency  and  prin- 
ciple ;  the  other  more  limited,  and  confined  to  what  is  vulgarly  termed 
national  benefit.  A  sound  and  enlightened  policy  never  can  separate 
these  two  views  for  any  purpose,  except  to  exaniine  the  subject-matter  by 
each  of  thou  •occeasively,  with  the  greater  distinctness. 
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I.  It  is  impoBsible  to  look  forward,  without  some  alarm,  to  the  moment 
which  seems  fast  approaching,  when  the  results  of  all  the  late  victories   I 
and  ihii  pending  negotiations  are  to  be  disclosed,  and  mankind  shall  learn  f 
the  value  of  the  profesBionB  with  which  the  war  haa  hitherto  been  con-  I 
ducted.     The  following  doubts  upon  this  most  interesting  subject  have  1 
certainly  been  partly  removed  since  tlie  appeal  was  published.     Swedish   \ 
objects  having  turned  the  Crown  Prince  aside  from  his  progress  to- 
wards the  Hhinc,  we  have  seen  him  obtain  Norway  in  exchange  fi>r 
Pomerania  (the  value  of  which  may  be  somewhere  about  one  twentieth 
of  the  former).     But  it  is  not  so  generally  known,  that  this  distinguished 
|>ersonage  smoothed  the  way  to  his  elevation  by  the  most  distinct  pra> 
mises  to  obtain  the  restoration  of  Finland ;  and  that,  whether  well  or  ill    ' 
founded,  the  wish  of  the  Swedish  people  for  such  an  event,  can  only  be 
exceeded  by  their  extreme  indifference  to  the  acquisition  of  Norway. 
Probably  the  next  Diet  will  have  all  the  papers  laid  before  them,  which 
may  chance  to  contain  evidence  of  the  reiterated  and  earnest  efforts  made 
to  get  back  Finland,  with  the  grounds  upon  which  Alexander  the  Ueslorer 
declined  it,  and  tlie  Swedish  patriot  acquiesced.     In  the  mean  time,  let 
us  hope,  that  this  may  be  the  only  part  of  the  passage  which  the  event 
may  realise: — 

"The  secret  enemies  of  the  coalidon;  the  abettors  of  French  oppresiion; 
they  who  have  seen  the  progress  of  victory  with  a  malignant  eye — who  could 
hardly  dissemble  their  joy  were  a  reverse  unhappily  to  interrupt  its  course —  the 
evil  (Usposed,  of  whatever  description,  throughout  Europe,  are  now  awaiting  in 
anxious  expectation  the  njomeot  when  every  declaration  of  principle  promulgated 
since  the  banning  of  the  contest,  will  be  tried  by  a  searching  and  unerring 
scrutiny.  Their  suspense  may  last  for  some  time;  the  war  may  be  prolonged,  or 
the  nt^tiations  may  proceed  slowly :  until  the  mutual  offers  of  the  partly  are 
known,  until  the  ultimate  result  is  disclosed,  all  must  continue  to  be  taken  upon 
trust.  But  the  decision  of  the  question,  how  for  the  allies  act  up  to  tliar 
principles,  is  assuredly  pronounced  as  soon  as  the  world  sees  the  terms  of  the 
treaty.  It  is  decided,  and  for  ever,  by  every  rational  mun  in  Europe,  within  an 
hour  siler  those  tcmis  are  mode  known  to  hun.  With  it,  too,  is  decided  finally 
the  fate  of  every  future  coalition  for  the  Ubersdon  of  Europe — of  ev4ry  future 
attempt  which  France  mny  hanord  to  rt^in  her  lost  usurpaUons.  The  enemies 
of  the  ^ood  cause  arc  full  of  hope  that  the  Allies  will  be  found  wauting  to  them- 
selves, in  this  day  of  trial:  and  that  a  scene  will  be  disclosed  similar  in  former 
n^oliationS'^  B  combination  of  emit  and  violence,  a  balance  of  cupidity  and  fear, 
a  base  trucking  of  principles  for  territory,  a  cold-blooded  barter  of  human  beings 
by  millions,  in  whic^  the  pattern  of  Frrach  treaties  is  closely  followed;  and  the 
victorious  parties  take  all  they  safely  con,  or  show  any  moderation  they  may  have 
in  their  nature,  only  towards  the  conquered  enemy — alienating  their  Iriendi  — 
at  once  raising  up  tficir  anto^nlsis,  and  arming  them  with  confidence  by  following 
their  worst  example  —  securing  the  censure  of  impartial  posterity,  and  laying  tlie 
det^iesl  groundwork  of  future  discomfiture,  by  abundantly  deserving  it. 

"  I  confess  that  I  have  no  apprehension  of  seeing  these  frightlid  anlicipatiuna 
realised,  at  least  in  their  most  odious  form.  The  state  of  the  war  in  Spain,  let  us 
hope  in  Holland  also,  may  prevent  the  posaibtlily  of  the  Peninsula  and  the  Utiited 
Provinces  being  given  up  to  French  domination.  But  it  is  to  the  full  as  great  an 
impeachment  of  the  principles  of  the  coalition,  to  ex[>eci  d)at  they  will  only  be 
followed  where  there  is  little  temptation,  and  scarcely  any  opjiortunily,  to  swerve 
from  them.    The  sincerity  of  the  Allies  must,  I  fear,  be  tried  liy  a  higher  tent.   We 

' d  his  wellwiahers,  bow  have  ilicy  treated  the  suvts- 

B  into  Bonaparte*E  toils  ^  To  aoandon  SpsJn,  or 
to  impossible.  Bavaria  had  the  opportunity  of 
Joining  thcni — but  have  they  mode  he  conduct  of  Denmark  and  of  Saxony  a 
pretext  for  seeking  indemnities  at  their  expense?  Have  they  required  pay  ut  the 
end  of  a  service  in  which  we  had  imagined  they  were  volunteers  'f  Docs  it  tiim 
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out»  afler  all,  that  the  liberation  of  the  Continent  meant,  in  the  Russian  Diction- 
ary, a  new  atice,  being  the  sixth,  of  Poland?  Does  the  balance  of  Euro|>e,  in  good 
Swedish,  signify  a  wmhin^  of  Finland  against  Norway ;  of  pleciges  to  Sweden 
against  bai]p|ains  with  Russia;  of  the  afiections  of  the  people  against  the  interest 
or  convenience  of  the  crown  ?  Is  interminable  war  with  French  usurpation,  the 
Prussian,  for  a  war  which  is  to  end  as  soon  as  the  Saxon  vilia^  shall  be 
garnished  with  spread  eagles?  These  questions,  let  us  hope,  will  receive  a 
satisfactory  answer  in  the  r^ult  of  the  present  negotiations ;  we  may  rest  assured 
that  they  will  be  put  by  every  honest  and  every  thinkine  man  in  Europe.  The 
true  policy  of  the  Allies  is  coolMned  in  a  single  word,  which  expresses  their 
bounaen  duty  also — rettoraHon.  This  word  implies  another,  whicn  all  parties 
have  an  interest,  though  certainly  a  very  unequal  one,  in  freely  using — forgnoeneu* 
That  we  should  be  fated  to  witness  such  a  spectacle  as  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
stripped  of  his  dominions  to  enrich  Russia  and  Prussia,  upon  the  ground  of  hit 
having  taken  a  title  and  a  territory  by  treaty  with  the  former,  and  ioined  the  enemy 
in  company  with  the  latter,  is  a  consummation  earnestly  to  be  deprecated  by  au 
those  friends  of  kingly  d^ity  who  may  not  relish  seeing  it  stoop  to  something 
very  much  in  the  nature  of  a  practical  joke.'* — P.  11 — 14. 

It  is  assumed,  however,  and  we  sincerely  hope  with  truth,  that  the 
Allies  will  contuiue  true  to  their  principles,  and  only  show  themselves 
anxious  to  re-establish  the  independence  of  Europe  upon  a  lasting  found*- 
ation.  How,  then,  is  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  By  recurring  to  those 
principles  which  in  former  times  secured  national  independence,  and  made 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  greatest  state  safe  to  the  most  insignificant. 
These  principles  have  been  so  oflen  detailed  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal 
that  we  shall  not  enlarge  upon  them,  fiuther  than  to  observe,  that  they 
consist  in  the  universal  persuasion  among  statesmen,  constanUy  in  view 
and  acted  on,  that  every  aggression  by  one  power  affects  all ;  and  that 
not  an  acre  o^  territory  may  be  taken  with  impunity  from  any  member  of 
the  European  commonwealth.  If  any  superficial  reasoner,  from  ^orance, 
should  deride  such  doctrine  as  specuhitive,  or  as  old-fhshioned  and  ill 
suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  we  bqr  him  to  observe,  that  the  conse- 
quences of  disregarding  it  have  been  sufficiently  practical,  and  that  all  the 
security  of  old  times  has  been  banished  from  the  world  by  this  very 
heresy.  But  we  may  stop  a  little,  to  put  the  matter  in  a  light  which  even 
a  clerk  in  office,  we  should  thuik,  will  admit  to  be  practical  and  plain. 

We  shall  suppose  that  success  continues  to  attend  the  Allies,  and  that 
they  compel  Bonaparte  to  make  a  peace  upon  their  own  terms.  They 
have  told  us  themselves,  that  those  terms  will  leave  France  possessed  of 
more  territory  than  she  had  before  the  Revolution  :  but  suppose  Uiat  she 
only  has  her  old  limits — a  result  not  very  probable — however  we  shall  take 
it  so ;  no  man  can  doubt  that  the  whole  attention  of  her  government  will 
be  turned  towards  regaining  the  ascendant  which  she  has  recently  lost  — 
that  the  personal  character  o^  her  ruler,  as  well  as  tlie  national  feelings, 
will  direct  her  whole  efforts  to  this  object.  We  say  nothing  of  the  large 
army  of  prisoners  which  must  be  sent  back ;  but  there  is  already  a  larger 
army  witnin  France,  arising,  no  doubt,  partly  from  the  invasion.  In  one 
way  or  another,  then,  Bonaparte  will  have  a  prodigious  force  on  foot ;  and 
it  would  be  singular  if  peace  did  not  augment  his  pecuniary  resources. 
Can  any  man  doubt  that  he  will  be  a  most  formidable  neighbour  ?  Who 
is  tliere  so  confident  as  to  view,  without  apprehension,  the  probable  event 
of  a  contest  between  him  and  any  one  of  Uie  Allies,  single-handed  ?  We 
speak  not  merely  o^  the  risks  of'^a  war  between  him  and  Holland,  or  the 
Cxennan  principalities ;  but  of  a  war  between  him  and  any  one  of  the 
greater  powers.  We  miffht,  perhaps,  go  farther ;  but  we  are  aware  of  the 
singular  mconsislency  or  those  wnom  we  are  now  addressing ;  and  know 
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full  well,  that  although  they  can  see  nothing  but  ilangcrs  from  Frano*l 
when  peace  is  proposed,  they  ridicule  every  one  who  adverts  to  such  riM 
topic  for  any  other  purpose.     Supposing  it,  then,  only  to  be  stated  thajj 
Bonaparte  is  more  than  a  match  for  the  third  and  fourth-rate  powers  jgB 
his  neighbourhood,  and  for  any  one  of  the  greater  powers,  we  desire  t^M 
know  wherein  the  security  of  the  Continent  shall  consist  after  a  peace  haftl 
recruited  him  ?  What  chance  is  there  of  his  not  being  desirous  once  more 
to  cross  the  Rhine?  Then,  what  reasonable  prospect  have  we  of  his  being 
restrained  within  his  limits?  Assuredly  one  only. — If  the  rest  of  Europe, 
recollecting  the  sufferings  of  late  years,  shall  be  wise  enough  to  be  perpe- 
tually upon  the  watch,  and  resolute  enough  to  make  common  cause  wiA  I 
the  Krst  prince  or  state  whom  he  may  attack,  then  there  will  be  no  chancaS 
of  his  prevailing  as  he  has  heretofore  done ;  for  their  armies  are  in  everi^fl 
respect  improved,  his  forces  no  longer  fight  with  superior  enthusiasra,  anoA 
the  feeling  of  the  people  all  over  Germany  is  decidedly  against  him.    Tb^fl 
security  of  the  Continent,  then,  must  rest,  first,  upon  the  recurrence  a^| 
the  government  to  ancient  principles :  and,  atler  that,  upon  the  improve>  ■ 
ment  of  its  military  system,  and  the  diffusion  of  right  popular  feeJingM^  ■ 
Now,  it  cannot  be  for  a  moment  contended  tliat  the  teims  upon  which  4  I 
treaty  is  made  are  indifferent  in  respect  of  the  disposition  to  keep  it  either  I 
on  the  part  of  the  government  or  the  people.     If  those  terms  are  CDnGiKt-;.^ 
ent  with  justice  and  sound  principles,  it  is  infinitely  easier  to  unite  bo^I 
governments  and  their  subjects  against  the  infringement  of  them.     If  sf 
settlement  of  Europe  is  made  upon  the  profligate  scheme  of  each  par^  I 
taking  as  much  as  he  can  get  by  force  or  intrigue, — if  a  few  powerful  stateiL  I 
lay  their  heads  together,  and  ^spoil  all  tlie  rest,—  if  the  interests  and  tha^U 
feelings  of  the  people  go  for  nothing  in  the  arrangement,  who  can  expect  I 
that  either  the  different  cabinets  will  be  ready  at  a  moment's  warning  tfj^'l 
unite  against  any  one  which  may  violate  the  arrangements  thus  foully  1 
made,  or  that  the  popular  feelings,  which  it  wholly  disregarded,  will  rise 
up  to  defend  it  ?    What  confidence  can  the  parties  to  such  a  scheme  havs 
in  each  other  ?    What  answer  can  they  give  to  the  first  among  tliem  who 
betrays  the  common  cause,  by  joining  the  enemy  in  breaking  the  bargain  7 
What  answer  can  they  make  to  tlie  enemy  when  he  proposes  some  new 
plot  of  the  same  kind,  and  quotes  to  the  world  tlieir  own  authority  in  the 
very  last  precedent  on  record?    If  men  were  mere  machines  in  the  hands 
of  courts,  and  all  governments  were  carried  on  upon  the  Turkish  plan,  it 
might  signify  little  what  are  the  grounds  of  war,  or  how  inconsistent  th« 
professions  were  with  the  practice  of  statesmen.  There  would  then  be  agi   I 
question  of  popular  opinion ;  but,  even  then,  it  would  be  impossible  for  I 
mutual  confidence  to  prevail  among  allies.     A  single  government  might  1 
go  on — a  confederacy  of  more  than  one  could  not  exist ;  and  accordingly^   I 
among  states  of  this  description,  no  man  ever  thought  of  a  balance  of   I 
power.     We  take  it  to  be  very  manifest  that  a  treaty  founded  upon  disre-    I 
card  of  principle — upon  the  revolutionary  and  not  the  older  and  sounder   I 
doctrines  of  modern  Europe,  would  speetiily  share  the  fate  of  those  othet-  I 
compacts  which  each  successive  war,since  1792,  has  forced  upon  tlie  van>:  fl 
quished,  and  each  new  aggression  of  the  common  enemy  has  broken^  V 
witliout  uniting  either  allied  courts  or  popular  feeling  in  their  behalf.  I 

There  are  many  very  urgent  reasons  for  exhibiting  the  return  of  public  I 
principles  and  honour,  more  peculiarly  in  the  case  of  Poland.  It  is  um-  J 
versally  agreed  that  they  were  here  tirst  grossly  violated.  The  partition  I 
of  1772,  to  use  tlie  language  of  Mr.  Burke,  was  "  the  first  very  greit  I 
breach  in  the  modem  pohti<sl  system  of  Europe.     It  was  not  sapping  tgja 
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degrees  the  conttitution  of  our  great  western  republic  —  it  was  laying  the 
axe  at  once  to  the  root,  in  such  a  manner  as  threatened  the  overthrow  of 
the  whole."  If  these  were  his  forebodings  at  the  time,  he  unhappily  lived 
to  see  them  exceeded  by  the  event :  his  declining  years  witnessed  the 
completion  of  the  crime  in  Pohind,  and  its  cruel  effects  over  every  part  of 
the  Continent  He  again  foretold,  with  his  accustomed  sagacity,  tnat  its 
perpetrators  would  be  the  first  to  repent,  and  to  suffer  by  it.  We  have 
the  authority  of  one  well  acquainted  with  foreign  politics,  more  especially 
those  of  France,  for  asserting  that  the  last  partitions,  in  1793  and  179i> 
animated  the  Jacobins  wiUi  fresh  courage  and  resources.  He  closes  a 
striking  parallel  of  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  partitioning  powers  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  Revolutionary  Committee  with  the  remark,  that  if 
the  republicans  failed  in  establishing  freedom  and  justice  at  home,  they  at 
least  secured  their  independence  from  a  foreign  yoke ;  and  that  the  fate 
of  Poland  made  all  Frenchmen,  of  all  parties,  swear  to  die  rather  than 
submit  to  receive  the  law  from  the  Allies.*  This  was  written  in  1802. 
Twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  then,  and  twenty  since  tlie  events  it  re- 
lates to.  The  same  Allies  are  once  more  leagued  against  France,  and 
occupy  her  frontier  provinces.  It  is  observable  that  Bonaparte  has  recourse 
to  the  very  same  topic  which  had  so  greatly  aided  his  Jacobin  predeces- 
sors :  his  state  papers  are  full  of  Poland.  ''  See  there,**  he  exclaims,  '<  the 
conduct  of  your  mvaders,  who  now  come  speaking  to  you  of  peace,  and 
freedom,  and  national  independence,  while  they  hold  in  their  hands  the 
sword  that  reeks  with  the  blood  of  Polish  patriots  I "  We  do  not  mean  to 
lay  much  stress  on  the  coincidence ;  but  unquestionably  the  French  people 
have  now,  as  formerly,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  protestations  and  pro-' 
mises  of  the  Allies.  It  is,  however,  of  the  people  of  Europe  generally  that 
we  are  now  speaking ;  and  we  submit  it  to  even  the  most  practical  politi- 
cian, whether  they  will  not  be  disposed  to  obey  the  next  call  to  rise  in 
their  own  defence  against  any  aggressor,  and  to  believe  tliat  the  propo- 
sition is  made  for  their  own  goooTthe  more  because  the  Allies  have  kept 
faith  with  them  on  the  present  occasion  ?  Wliether  it  would  not  be  a  great 
advantage,  in  any  future  struggle  with  France,  that  the  Allies  could  look 
her  in  the  face,  and  complain  of  injustice,  without  fear  of  retort ;  that  they 
could  look  at  Poland,  not  only  without  shame,  but  witli  the  proud  recol- 
lection of  principles  carried  into  practice  at  the  cost  of  what  is  commonly 
termed  interest?  Whether  the  general  recurrence  to  those  strict,  soun^ 
political  maxims,  which  used  to  form  the  strength  of  coalitions,  would  not 
be  most  essentially  promoted  by  undoing  tne  odious  act  *which  first 
relaxed,  and  then  almost  entirely  extirpated  them  ? 

The  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  first  partition,  is  the 
most  ready  answer  to  these  suggestions.  Nor  are  we  disposed  to  deny 
that,  in  matters  of  public  as  well  as  private  right,  long  and  fixed  possession 
should  have  great  weight.  But  we  are  now  speaking  rather  of  the  last 
than  of  the  first  dismemberment ;  and  against  undoing  this  no  such  objec- 
tion can  be  offered.  The  lamentable  events  of  1772  lefl  Poland  a  great 
and  powerful  state.  It  still  had. a  population  of  above  ten  millions,  and 
the  partition  had  produced  a  most  important  change :  there  was  an  end  of 
all  the  former  anarchy  and  faction,  insomuch  that  the  diet  of  1788  exhi- 
bited an  unprecedented  scene  of  unanimity.  The  leaders  of  the  nation 
seemed  anxious  only  for  the  firm  establishment  of  a  regular  and  free  con- 
stitution, which  should  secure  the  external  independence  and  promote  the 

•  Scgur,  Tablaao  de  TEurope,  III.  180. 
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domestic  improvement  of  their  country.  The  deliberative  wisdom  displayed 
by  tome  of  those  eminent  men  was  Btill  more  striking  than  tlie  eloquence 
ot'  their  debates.  The  speech  of  Count  Potocki,  upon  the  sale  of  the 
Starosties,  has  been  preserved  ;  and  assuredly  it  exhibits  as  sober  and  sa- 
gacious a  disposition  of  mind  as  might  be  expected  in  assemblies  meeting 
■  n  the  quietest  times.     He  warns  his  brethren  of  the  Diet  against  follow- 


ing the  example  of  the  French  revolution,  in  its  exceptionable  parts ;  for 
he  was  aware  of  these,  although  it  was  long  before  the  public  opinion  in 
Europe  had  turned  against  the  revolutionary  proceedings.     "  Tne  faults 
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which  France  has  committed,"  says  lie,  "  originate  in  a  single  error ;  she 
has  only  considered  men  in  the  mass ;  she  has  lost  sight  of  the  ititlividual. 
Eager  to  do  justice  towards  the  whole,  she  has  injured  the  parts  ;  she  has 
dealt  with  the  members  of  civil  society  as  if  they  were  idea!  beings,  or  geo- 
metrical figures,  on  which  she  might  reason  abBtractly  and  systematically, 
without  ever  regarding  them  as  in  fact  they  exist."  The  labours  of  these 
enlightened  and  temperate  reformers  terminated  in  giving  to  Poland  that 
celebrated  Constitution  of  the  3d  of  May,  which  she  was  fated  to  possess 
hut  for  a  moment  of  passing  tranquillity  and  freedom.  To  say  that  it  has 
been  universally  admired,  is  a  general  and  unavailing  praise.  But,  in  the 
ferment  of  the  French  revolution,  while  the  invidious  enemies  of  tlie 
Poles  were  busy  in  representing  them  as  Jacobins — at  a  moment  when 
eren  the  abolition  of  tlie  Slave  Trade  was  held  to  be  a  French  crime,  and 
Mr.  Burke,  half  giving  into  the  mistake,  abandoned  that  cause  —  we  find 
Mr.  Burke  himself  proclaiming  to  the  world  his  highest  admiration  of  the 
Polish  patriots  and  their  new  constitution.  His  eloquent  panegyric  thus 
concludes  i  —  "  Happy  people !  if  they  knew  how  to  proceed  as  they  have 
begun  I  Happy  prince  1  worthy  to  begin  with  splendour,  or  to  close  with 
glory,  a  race  of  patriots  and  of  kings!  To  fmish  all — this  great  good,  as 
in  the  instant  it  is,  contains  in  it  the  seeds  of  all  future  improvement,  and 
may  be  considered  as  in  a  regular  progress,  because  founded  on  similar 
principles,  towards  the  stable  excellence  of  a  British  constitution."  •  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  detail  the  provisions  of  this  admirable  code,  remark- 
able alike  for  the  salutary  changes  which  it  boldly  introduced  where  the 
evil  would  bear  no  temporising,  and  for  the  moderation  and  skill  with 
which  it  paved  the  way  towards  more  gradual  improvement,  where  a  sud- 
den alteration  was  not  required  and  might  have  proved  hazardous.  But  a 
lew  of  its  leading  features  deserve  notice  in  this  discussion.  It  distinctly  re- 
cognised the  principle,  "  that  all  power  in  civil  society  should  be  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  end  object  being  the  preservation  and 
integrity  of  the  state,  the  civil  liberty  and  good  order  of  society,  on  an 
tfjaal  scale  and  lasting  foundation."  (Art-V.) — The  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  powers,  were  separated  from  each  other  f  ;  the  duration 
of  the  legislature  was  limited  to  two  years:  but  its  constant  existence  was 
provided  for :  and  the  Itbenim  veto  was  wholly  abolished.  The  crown  was 
declared  no  longer  to  he  elective,  except  upon  the  extinction  of  the  family 
in  which  it  was  made  hereditary.  The  person  of  the  king  was  declared 
inviolable :  but  he  could  do  no  act  whatever  without  a  responsible  minis- 
ter. He  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  armies,  and  the  disjmsal 
of  a  revenue  raised  by  the  legislature  ;  but,  fearful  of  any  thing  resembling 
the  vdo,  the  constitution  gave  him  no  other  voice  m  legislation,  except  as 

•  Appenl  from  the  New  to  ihe  Old  Wiigs. 

t  This  was  carrieii  pwhatis  too  far,  ns  with  iis  after  tlic  Heiulution  —  fpr  no 

-■ d  nil  in  ttio  Diet. —,tr/.  VI, 
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president  of  the  senate.  Various  wholesome  regulations  were  established 
for  preserving  freedom  and  order  in  elections,  and  for  securing  the  com- 
munication between  the  representative  and  constituent.  Important  reforms 
in  the  administration  of  justice  were  begun,  by  abolishing  private  and 
seignorial  jurisdictions,  both  lay  and  cleri^,  in  the  towns ;  ana  appointing 
a  commission  to  revise  the  civil  and  criminal  code.  In  the  mean  time,  an 
explicit  recognition  was  made  of  **  that  cardinal  law,  neminem  ccqtHvabimui 
nisi  jure  victum"  (§  2.);  and  the  maxim  was  distinctly  enacted,  'f  that 
every  man  is  free  the  moment  he  touches  Polish  ground."  (Art.  IV.)«-* 
The  wisdom  of  this  system  was  equally  shown  in  the  modest  anticipaticm 
of  its  defects ;  and  provisions  were  carefully  made  for  a  revision  of  it  at 
stated  periods,  as  well  as  for  partial  corrections  and  improvements.  To 
support  this  constitution,  the  army  was  immediately  raised  from  twenty 
to  a  hundred  thousand  men,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Diet,  and  with 
the  loudest  acclamations  of  the  people ;  contributions  of  money  were 
poured  in  from  all  quarters ;  and  when  the  seal  of  the  contributors  oat* 
stripped  the  circulating  powers  of  the  currency,  the  more  cumbrous  wealth 
of  the  nobles  might  be  seen  moving  towards  the  treasury,  while  their 
domains  were  alive  with  armed  peasantry,  ready  to  secure  its  expend- 
iture. 

"  It  may  be  questioned,  *'  says  the  Appeal,  "  if  the  time  be  even  yet  come, 
when  the  miserable  catastrophe  can  be  adequately  deplored,  that  paralysed  all 
those  noble  efforts,  and  blighted  the  fair  prospect  unfolded  by  them  to  the  eyes  of 
every  friend  of  liberty.  But  one  [)art  of  the  calamity,  that  which  pressed  the 
roost  sorely  upon  the  interests  of  the  European  community,  will  perhaps  never 
be  more  deeply  felt  than  at  the  present  hour.  I  speak  of  the  peculiar  moinent 
chosen  by  the  confederate  courts.  The  new  constitution  was  enveloped  in  a 
cloud  of  foreign  soldiery  —  the  patriots  were  scattered  abroad  —  the  rudiments 
of  the  national  army  were  dissipated  —  the  country  was  overwhelmed,  parcelled 
out,  confiscated,  jobbed,  turned  into  money  —  blackened  with  garrisons,  prisons, 
gibbets,  cemeteries,  and  the  desolate  abodes  of  men  who  had  perished  for  freedom 
—  it^  separate  existence  finally  destroyed  —  its  name  blotted  out  from  the  map, 
and  forbidden  to  be  any  more  uttered,  as  if  it  had  been  guilty  of  all  the  crimes 
whereof  it  had  been  the  scene  and  the  victim.  But  why  enumerate  particulars  ? 
Do  they  not  all  fall  short  of  the  deed  itself?  The  partition  of  Poland  was  completed 
AFTER  the  French  revolution  had  awakened  slumbering  royalty —  had  taugnt  the 
force  of  France  to  burst  through  its  ancient  bounds  —  and  had  made  national 
indcpendeixce  tremble  in  every  comer  of  Europe.  This  is  the  fact  upon  which,  at 
the  present  moment,  it  imports  us  well  to  meditate.  There  is  no  getting  over  it. 
If  Poland  had  been  lefl  as  she  was  when  those  great  changes  began  which  the 
Allies  are  now  occupied  in  undoing,  she  would  still  have  been  one  of  tbe  greatest 

f)owers  on  the  Continent.  She  was  seized  when  even  the  pretences  of  177S  no 
onger  existed  —  when  she  was  a  safe,  orderly,  and  peaceable  neighbour.  But, 
above  all,  she  was  seized  in  1793  and  1794,  at  the  yery  time  when  France  was 
seizing  Savoy,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  This  is  the  matter  which  now  presses 
itself  upon  our  attention.  We  are  recurring  to  sound  and  ancient  principles. 
We  are  treading  back  our  steps  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  slough  in  which  we  nave 
been  since  the  French  revolution,  and  to  regain  the  eminence  of  a  pure  morality. 
We  are  endeavouring  to  undo  as  nmch  as  possible  the  recent  changes  of  dominion, 
and  to  place  the  aflairs  of  Europe  on  their  former  ground,  with  all  the  benefits  of 
past  experience.  With  what  pretension  of  consistency  —  by  what  powers  of  face, 
marvellous  even  in  this  unblushing  age, — can  we  meet  either  the  enemy  or  the 
Polander,  if  the  only  change  on  wnich  we  are  obstinately  silent  is  one  of  the  most 
momentous  and  the  least  justifiable,  and  which  our  conscience  tells  us  was  effected 
in  the  very  same  month  with  the  conquest  of  the  Netherlands,  admitted  on  every 
hand  to  be  the  fittest  subject  of  restoration  ?  "     P.  22,  83. 

Perhaps  a  few  details  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  different  parts  < 
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description,  which  is  a  mere  enumeration  of  undoubted  facts.  To  feel  an 
interest  in  the  fate  of  the  Polish  constitution  is  natural  for  Englishmen, 
and  it  is  not  new.  Some  feelings  of  this  kind  were  formeHy  excited 
among  us,  and  steps  were  even  taken  to  succour  the  patriots.  Why 
should  not  the  returning  peace  and  liberty  of  Europe  be  marked  by  a 
revival  of  those  feelings,  at  once  kindly  and  Salutary,  among  ourselves? 

By  a  treaty  solemnly  concluded  with  Poland  in  1790,  a  few  months 
before  the  constitution  was  promulgated,  the  King  of  Prussia  had  bound 
himself  to  prevent,  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  "  any  interference  in  the 
internal  afrairs  of  the  republic,  or  its  dependencies,  at  any  time,  or  in  any 
manner  whatsoever,  or  upon  whatever  pretence  of  former  transactions 
or  stipulations,  or  any  construction  of  the  same  ;"  —  and  if  other  endea- 
vours failed,  he  bound  himself  to  make  common  cause  with  Poland  against 
the  aggressor.  When  Russia  marched  her  armies  thither  in  1792,  Fre- 
derick* William  declined  to  interfere,  upon  the  pretence  that  "  the  consti- 
tution of  the  3d  of  May  altered  the  matter ;  that  he  never  had  approved 
of  it;  and  had  always  foreseen  its  evil  consequences,"*  The  royal 
memory  is  short  indeed.  Only  two  years  before,  on  receiving  the  ac- 
count of  the  constitution  being  proclaimed,  he  had  written  with  his  own 
hand  the' warmest  congratulations  to  the  authors  of  it —  commanding  his 
ambassador  to  "  declare,  in  the  most  formal  manner,  his  sincere  felicit- 
ations to  the  king,  the  marshals  f  of  the  Diet,  and  all  those  who  had 
contributed  to  so  important  a  work;"  praising  the  change  *^  as  essential 
to  the  happiness  of  the  nation,"  and  "  likely  to  confirm  for  ever  the  har- 
mony and  close  connection  subsisting  between  them:" — and  professing 
that  nis  ardent  desire  was  <<  to  assist  in  consolidating  the  new  constitu- 
tion, and  promoting  the  happiness  of  the  republic."  The  Empress  Cathe- 
rine, too,  had  a  singular  anxiety  for  the  "  happiness  of  the  republic ;" 
and  accordingly,  she  no  sooner  heard  of  the  new  constitution,  than  she 
pretended  to  listen  to  a  wretched  junto  of  some  five  or  six  factious  no- 
bles (only  one  o(^  whom  had  any  weight),  the  last 'remains  of  party,  and 
the  only  objectors  to  the  change.  She  sent  an  order  to  Warsaw  that  the 
constitution  should  be  abolished,  and  the  old  anarchy,  "  whereof  she  was 
guarantee,"  restored ;  announcing  that  her  armies  were  on  their  march 
for  effecting  this  purpose.  They  marched  accordingly,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  took  the  opportunity  of  "  seizing  provisionally  Thorn,  Dantzic, 
and  part  of  Great  Poland,  to  secure  his  states  against  the  contagion  of 
French  principles,  and  to  protect  the  well  disposed  inhabitants."  %  The 
Poles  in  tliose  parts  being  wholly  taken  by  surprise,  as  was  indeed  not 
unnatural  afler  the  treaties  and  letters  so  lately  signed  by  the  same  royal 
hand,  could  make  little  resistance.  But  when  the  handful  of  Russian 
partisans  at  Targowitz,  beginning  to  open  their  eyes,  asked  the  Empress 
what  all  this  meant?  her  minister  was  pleased  to  reply,"  that  "  they 
should  have  a  blind  confidence  in  the  generous  protection  of  her  Imperial 
Majesty,  and  not  imprudently  defend  themselves  against  Prussia,  without 
first  consulting  her."  At  length,  in  concert  with  Frederick-William,  she 
threw  off  the  mask.  The  principal  confederates  of  Targowitz,  finding 
how  they  had  been  duped,  joined  the  rest  of  their  countrymen  ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  rejoicing  that  their  unparalleled  folly  was  soon  punished 


♦  Answer  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  the  King  of  Poland,  June  8.  1792. 
+  Letter  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  May,  1791. 
i  Manifesto,  March  25.  1 793. 
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in  Siberia  by  the  perfidy  of  the  court  which  liad  seduced  tliem.  The 
two  powers  assembled,  in  a  remote  town,  a  diet  of  such  persons  as  they 
thought  would  answer  their  purposes :  but  even  these,  being  Polanders,  it 
was  necessary  to  compel  them  by  military  force.  The  place  where  they 
met  was  surrounded  by  musketry  and  artillery.  The  only  effect  was  to 
produce  a  dead  silence.  The  creatures  of  Russia  interpreting  this  into 
consent,  several  persons  were  bold  enough  to  protest  aloud,  and  they  in- 
stantly found  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  Cossacks.  Terror  is  the 
appointed  punishment  of  despots;  it  follows  close  upon  violence,  and 
touches  the  criminal  whom  conscience  cannot  reach.  Having  thus  ex- 
torted a  new  share  of  Poland,  on  the  shameless  pretext  *'  that  it  was 
tainted  with  French  principles'* — because  it  haa  just  exchanged  the 
anarchy  of  an  elective  for  the  stability  of  an  hereditary  monarchy  —  the 
spoilers  required  that  the  army  should  be  reduced  to  12,000.  Many 
regiments  refusing  to  lay  down  their  arms,  reinforcements  of  Russian 
troops  were  poured  in.  The  chief  patriots  of  1791  had  been  forced  to 
fly  the  country ;  but  the  whole  population  furnished  materials  for  insur- 
rection ;  and  one  or  two  individuals  in  the  capital  prepared  the  means  of 
it,  although  the  country  was  still  over- run  with  the  troops  of  Russia  and 
Prussia. 

In  evei^  part  of  the  country,  this  unfortunate  people  flew  to  arms; 
and  Kosciusko,  and  their  other  leaders,  having  secretly  returned,  after 
proclaiming  war  and  internal  emancipation  in  the  same  manifesto,  led 
them  on  against  the  enemy —  in  circumstances  all  but  desperate.  His- 
tory will  record,  to  the  consolation  of  freemen  in  future  ages,  that  the  in- 
vincible ardour  of  troops,  half  armed,  and  newly  raised,  and  scarcely  at 
all  disciplined,  beat  the  veteran  forces  of  Catherine  and  Frederick,  never 
less  than  thrice  their  numbers,  in  many  fierce  engagements.  Madalinsky, 
with  800  horse,  made  his  way  through  the  Prussian  troops,  and  traversed 
the  whole  of  the  country  occupied  by  them.  At  Wraclavicz,  Kosciusko» 
with  4000  men,  principally  peasants,  defeated  12,000,  with  the  loss  of 
3000,  and  12  pieces  of  cannon:  one  battery,  in  this  engagement,  was 
actually  taken  by  a  corps  armed  with  pitchforks.  Jasinski  took  Wilna 
with  600  men,  and  drove  away  the  Russians,  with  the  loss  of  1500  pri- 
soners. In  Warsaw,  the  people  rose  on  the  garrison ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  dreadful  fire  which  it  kept  up  with  artillery,  afler  48  hours*  hard 
fighting,  drove  them  out  with  a  loss  of  6000  killed,  3000  prisoners,  and 
50  pieces  of  cannon.  Such  a  discomfiture  seemed  to  require  an  explan- 
ation ;  and  the  Russians  have  accounted  for  it,  in  a  detailed  memorial, 
which  ascribes  it  chiefly  to  the  pillaging  and  drunkenness  of  the  troops,  of 
whom  it  says  60  were  killed  in  a  state  of  intoxication  in  one  cel- 
lar.* Frederick*William  marched  against  the  capital  with  40,000 ;  and 
Kosciusko,  advancing  to  meet  him  with  12,000,  repulsed  him  with 
loss.  The  Prussians  took  Cracow ;  and  the  people  of  Warsaw,  as  hap. 
pens  in  such  cases,  showed  signs  of  violence  against  their  persons  ;  but, 
unlike  the  encouragers  of  the  Parisian  Septemberizers,  their  leader  in- 
stantly checked  this  spirit,  by  making  some  examples,  llie  united  forces 
of  the  Allies  now  bore  upon  Warsaw,  and  laid  siege  to  it  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  war  and  of  intrigue.  They  were  kept  at  bay  for  two  months, 
and  sustained  several  defeats ;  and  the  Prussians  raised  the  siege,  in 
order  to  check  a  formidable  insurrection  of  the  Poles  in  Southern  Prussia. 
At  length,  Kosciui>ko  — after  a  long  and  obstinate  engagement  with  Ferzen, 

♦  Memoirs,  p.  148. 
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in  which  an  overpowering  superiority  of  numbers  would  have  been  of  no 
avail,  had  not  a  treacherous  coadjutor  *  deserted  him  in  a  critical  mo- 
ment, covered  with  wounds  —  was  defeated,  and  taken.     His  virtues  and 
misfortunes  are  said  to  have  melted  the  rude  nature  of  the  Cossacks,  who 
were  about  to  comply  with  his  entreaties,  and  to  kill  him,  when  some 
one  recognised  him.     He  was  carried  to  Petersburgh,  and  flung  into  a 
dungeon,   where  he  languished  during   the  remainder   of  Catherine's 
iniquitous  reign.     Even  this  dreadful  reverse,  and  the  defeats  that  fol- 
lowed, in  nowise  diminished  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Poles.    They  showed 
neither  the  listlessness  nor  the  cruelty  of  despair ;  —  no  commander  was 
persecuted  for  his  losses  —  and  no  relaxation  appeared  in  their  prepar- 
ations for  defence.     The  whole  strength  of  the  Russians  was  required  to 
take  Warsaw,  afler  a  gallant  resistance,  and  immense  loss  on  either  side. 
Of  the  unfortunate  Poles,  9000  perished  in  the  fight.     After  the  place 
was  carried,  it  was  in  cold  blood  given  up  to  pillage  and  massacre ;  — 
30^000  persons,  of  all  ages,  and  either  sex,  are  supposed  to  have  suffered 
death,  in  every  horrid  form  of  torture  and  indignity ;  —  30,000  more, 
who  still  refused  to  submit,  were  suffered  to  leave  the  place,  and  after- 
wards hunted  down  by  the  soldiery  on  every  side,  so  tnat  few  reached 
the  frontiers.     The  amnesty  (as  it  was  phrased),  promised  by  the  com- 
mander, was  not  ratified  by  his  Imperial  mistress  —  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished chiefs  were  sent  to  distant  prisons.     The  wretched  monarch 
was  carried  away  to  Russia,  where  he  soon  afler  died,  not  without  sus- 
picious circumstances  ;  —  the  remainder  of  the  country  was  partitioned ; 
and  Catherine,  as  she  describes  herself  in  her  proclamation,  *'  with  the 
solicitude  of  a  tender  mother ^  who  only  wishes  for  the  happiness  of  her 
childrtn"  concluded  the  scene^  by  ordering  a  solemn  <<  thanksgiving  to 
Ood  in  all  the  churches^  for  the  blessings  conferred  upon  the  Poles ;  '*  and 
commanded,  that  each  of  them  should  "  swear  fidelity  and  loyalty  to  her^ 
and  to  shed  in  her  defence  the  last  drop  of  their  bloody  as  they  should  answer 
for  it  to  God,  and  his  terrible  Judgment,  kissing  the  holy  word  and  cross  of 
their  Saviour" 

All  this  we  admit,  however,  was  performed,  not  by  French  but  Russian 
authority,  which  makes  a  great  difference ;  moreover,  it  was  done  towards 
Poles,  and  not  Spaniards.  We  doubt  also,  if  it  was  not  somewhat  ex- 
ceeded by  several  of  the  proceedings  at  the  time  of  the  first  partition  — 
at  any  rate,  it  had  its  equal  among  those  ;  so  that  if  the  Russians  had  not 
positively  improved,  they  had  at  least  a  precedent  in  their  own  history 
for  their  conduct.  The  afflicting  but  romantic  story  of  the  Confederates 
of  Barr,  abounding  on  the  part  of  the  Poles  with  actions  of  gallantry  and 
skill  scarcely  to  be  equalled,  is  terribly  disfigured  by  the  systematic 
cruelty  with  which  the  Russians  sought  to  supply  the  want  of  enthusiasm 
and  of  genius.  "  For  the  honour  of  human  nature,"  says  the  Appeal, 
"  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  a  monster  like  Drewitz  may  never  again  be  bom 
of  woman."  But  details  are  avoided,  as  leading  to  irritation.  This  man 
was  the  leader  against  the  Confederates ;  and  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  sagacious  of  modern  histories  thus  relates  his  proceedings  f  :  —  "  Per- 
sons of  rank,  who  had  capitulated  as  prisoners,  were  butchered  by  him  in 
cold  blood,  with  the  tortures  invented  in  Russia  for  the  punishment  of 
slaves.     Sometimes  he  bound  them  to  trees,  and  made  them  serve  as 

•  Poninski  —  not  Poniatouski,  as  is  absurdly  stated  in  some  accounts,  e.  g. 
Annual  Register, 
f  Rulhiere,  torn.  iii.  p.  139. 
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marks  for  the  soldiers  to  shoot  at ;  sometimes  their  heads  were  dexter- 
ously carried  off  by  lancers,  as  at  a  tournament."  —  "  Whole  companies 
were  turned  out,  with  their  hands  cut  off,  and  allowed  to  wander  up  and 
down  the  country;  and,  witli  a  ferocity  wholly  inconceivable,  joining 
mockery  to  unheard  of  cruelty,  he  flayed  those  miserable  victims  alive ; 
cutting  the  skin,  so  as  to  represent,  with  the  flesh,  the  national  dress  of. 
the  Poles."  *  Such  was  the  precedent  of  1772.  The  details  of  the  mas- 
sacres of  1794<  are  not  minute  enough  to  show  how  far  it  was  followed. 

If  cruelty  of  this  description  produces  a  more  acute  degree  of  misery, 
it  is  neither  so  wide-spreading  nor  so  lasting  in  its  consequences  as  the 
impoverishment  by  confiscation.  The  assertion  in  the  Appeal,  that  Poland 
was  <<  parcelled  out,  confiscated,  jobbed,  turned  iiito  money,**  is  most 
strictly  and  literally  true.  Each  time  that  a  Russian  army  enters  Poland, 
whether  for  the  purpose  of  partition,  or  of  driving  out  an  enemy,  a  com- 
mission  of  confiscation  is  assembled  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  has 
been,  for  instance,  one  sitting  at  Wilna  since  December,  1812,  composed 
of  E\e  Russians,  pretty  well  known  before  in  Poland.  All  offences  against 
the  state  are  punished  with  confiscation  ;  and  there  is  consequently  no 
lack  of  such  accusations.  Every  thing  becomes  a  state  offence  in  times 
of  change ;  and  the  information  of  a  spy,  a  private  enemy,  a  turned  off 
lackey,  a  swindling  Jew,  a  conscious  malefactor,  aware  that  he  has  been 
detected,  is  quite  sufficient  to  put  the  emissaries,  whether  military  or 
civil,  of  the  extraordinary  police  in  movement.  The  false  accuser,  too, 
runs  no  risk;  for  the  first  step  is  to  send  away  the  accused  seven  or  eight 
hundred  miles  on  his  road  to  Siberia,  at  which  distance,  if  at  all,  the 
examination  of  the  charge  is  gone  into.  In  the  mean  time  his  whole 
property  is  put  in  sequestration,  and  handed  over  to  interim  managers 
appointed  by  the  police,*- frequently  the  informers  or  their  friends, — 
frequently  the  agents  of  those  who  are  expecting  to  have  the  estates 
finally  given  to  them.  We  may  easily  picture  to  ourselves  the  change 
which  such  a  proceeding  must  make  in  the  lot  of  the  whole  peasantry  on 
the  property :  they  have  lost  their  protector  and  parent ;  and,  instead  of 
his  managers,  chosen  for  their  knowledge  of  the  people  and  their  kind 
dispositions,  there  are  now  to  be  seen  and  felt  a  set  of  harpies  selected 
for  their  power  of  plundering,  or  in  consideration  of  their  wants.  The 
commission  proceeds  against  the  property,  and  keeps  it  in  sequestration, 
or  declares  it  confiscated,  according  to  circumstances.  When  confis* 
cated,  it  is  granted  out  to  some  favourite,  and  irrevocably  lost  to  the 
proprietor.  The  favourite  is  a  Russian ;  and,  in  all  probability,  never 
intends  to  come  near  it,  but  means  to  squander  as  much  as  can  be 
squeezed  out  of  it,  at  Petersburgh.  If  the  accused  proprietor,  in  spite  of 
every  disadvantage,  as  want  of  money,  distance  from  his  proofs^  preju- 


*  The  adventures  of  the  Polish  chiefs — the  two  Pulawskis,  Zaremba,  &c. — form 
a  most  interesting  contrast  to  these  atrocities.  The  surprise,  and  subsequent 
si^e  of  Czenstokow  —  the  singular  march  of  Kosakowski  —  the  canipaijgns  of 
the  partisans,  almost  invisible,  except  at  the  moment  when  they  fell  on  tlieir  prey 
— the  activity  and  address  of  Dumouricr  —  the  firm  and  sustained  wisdom  of 
the  council  of  Eperis ;  —  form  altO[jether  a  history,  certainly  not  to  be  easily 
surpassed  in  point  of  brilliancy  and  mterest.  It  would  be  hi^ly  desirable  that 
the  most  remarkable  passages  could  be  collected  and  published;  the  whole 
history  of  Poland  abounds  with  such,  from  the  most  ancient  times.  A  concise 
series  of  Polish  adventures  would  furnish  a  Work,  equally  important  and  enter- 
taining. 
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dice  of  his  judge,  is  lucky  enough  to  escape  and  return,  he  may  very 
possibly  find  his  estates  confiscated  by  the  commission,  which  does  not 
always  await  the  event  of  the  examination,  knowing  probably  how  rarely 
any  such  ceremony  is  performed ;  but  should  he  be  happy  enough  to 
return  before  decree  of  confiscation  has  passed,  and  obtain  a  restitution 
of  the  property,  he  finds  it  damaged  to  the  amount  of  half  its  value,  in 
every  snape^that  dilapidation  can  assume.  If  the  proprietor  happen  to 
be  absent  from  the  country  at  the  time  of  partition  or  invasion,  confisca- 
tion follows  of  course ;  he  is  presumed  to  be  with  the  enemy,  although 
(as  happened  very  frequently  last  summer)  he  may  have  gone  abroad 
with  regular  passports,  for  health,  business,  or  pleasure.  Still  more  cer- 
tainly are  the  estates  seized  and  the  families  ruined  of  those  who, 
actually  serving  with  the  enemy,  have  been  unable  to  get  away ;  as  was 
the  case  with  subjects  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  parts ;  whose  rulers 
sent  them  into  Bonaparte's  service  one  year,  and  who  the  next  were 
ruined  by  the  Allies  for  not  deserting.  We  are,  however,  chiefly  con- 
sidering the  effects  of  such  measures  on  the  body  of  the  inhabitants. 
Many  estates  have  above  twenty  thousand ;  some  have  above  a  hundred ; 
but  it  is  no  very  rich  lordship  which  numbers  four  or  five.  The  wretched- 
ness of  these,  under  such  changes,  may,  perhaps,  be  estimated  by  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  middlemen  and  tithe-proctors 
in  Ireland,  or  rapacious  attorneys,  and  needy  mortgagees  in  the  West 
Indies.     The  latter  case  is  the  more  exact  parallel. 

It  is  of  no  consequence  that  the  prince  at  the  head  of  the  empire  is 
the  mirror  of  justice  and  goodness  ;  the  fault  is  in  the  system  ;  and  he 
cannot,  all-powerful  as  he  is,  make  men  act  right  under  a  vicious  order 
of  things,  or  superintend  the  execution  of  his  own  benevolent  intentions : 
he  must  trust  it  to  agents,  to  his  CErtels,  his  Rozens,  and  their  inferior 
harpies,  at  an  immense  distance  from  his  residence.  It  is  in  vain  that  he 
issues  his  manifestoes,  and  confirms  them  by  ukases  ;  that  upon  entering 
the  country  he  proclaims  peace  and  restoration ;  promises  amnesty,  and 
complete  security  of  person  and  property ;  and  pledges  himself  to  show 
the  difference  between  a  French  and  a  Russian  administration.  (Mani- 
fistoy  January^  1813.)  Things  proceed  in  their  accustomed  course;  and 
the  Emperor  is  at  Frankfort  while  his  agents  are  scattered  over  Poland. 
Tlie  exact  history  of  the  present  confiscations  is  not  yet  known.  That 
they  are  most  numerous,  cannot  be  doubted ;  the  Petersburgh  Gazette 
has  already  published  very  long  lists  of  them ;  and  it  appears  that  certain 
refinements  have  now  for  the  first  time 'been  introduced  into  the  scheme. 
Formerly  the  debts  due  upon  the  property,  the  sums  for  which  it  was 
mortgaged,  the  claims  of  widows  and  children,  were  lost  as  against  the 
estate,  which  the  crown  or  its  grantee  took  freed  from  all  incumbrance ; 
end  if  a  favourite  of  the  government  chanced  to  be  the  creditor,  and,  at 
some  subsequent  change,  another  estate  of  the  same  owner  came  under 
the  dominion  of  Russia,  it  was  seized  to  pay  the  debt  due  on  the  con- 
fiscated estate.  Upon  the  present  occasion,  a  further  advance  has  been 
made  towards  the  perfection  of  public  justice,  the  heau-ideal  of  imperial 
conveyancing.  All  debts  due  to  the  estate,  or  its  owner,  are  confiscated  ; 
and  not  only  debts  but  expectancies,  as  reversions  and  remainders ;  nay 
even  mere  spes  successionis  —  as  the  portion  of  a  parent's  effects  which 
the  child  would  have  at  his  decease.  But  the  new  creditor,  V-evcrsioncr, 
or  remainderman,  is  of  an  impatient  disposition,  and  cannot  await  the 
term  of  payment,  or  the  determination  of  the  particular  estate ;  —  ac- 
cordingly all  debts  must  be  immediately  paid,  and  possession  must  be 
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forthwith  given  —  and  this  without  regard  to  tlie  contingent  nature  of 
the  reversionary  interest;  for  if  one  of  two  sons  is  confiscated,  the  parent 
being  alive  and  likely  to  have  a  third  child,  the  government  takes  imme- 
diate possession  of  the  half  share,  as  if  the  parent  were  dead;  and  where 
there  is  but  one  son,  the  parent's  whole  effects  are  seized,  by  a  species 
of  visitation  the  very  reverse  of  divine. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  one  financial  arrangement  in  1792  to 
which  we  believe  the  recent  occupation  of  Poland  has  furnished  no 
parallel.  We  allude  to  the  measure  of  ruining  public  credit,  by  reducing 
all  the  banks  to  a  state  of  insolvency,  and  then  wasting  their  funds  by  a 
special  commission.  The  business  of  the  country  used,  from  time  imme- 
morial, to  be  transacted  at  two  stated  meetings  in  the  year ;  one  at 
Warsaw,  the  other  at  Lemberg.  At  these,  all  contracts,  whether  re- 
specting land  or  money,  were  made;  and  all  settlements  of  accountu 
adjusted.  The  meetings  were  thence  denominated  the  "  Conircteti" 
They  were  attended  by  bankers  of  good  credit,  through  whom  balances 
were  transferred,  and  who  received  new  deposites,  for  which  they  paid 
interest.  Of  these  great  houses  there  were  six  or  seven  known  and 
esteemed  over  all  Poland.  The  chief  was  Tepper's;  founded  by  Fer- 
guson, a  Scotchman.  The  Russian  court  cajoled  him  witli  honours,  and 
the  promise  of  a  large  estato,  (''  with  a  nice  discrimination,"  says  the 
Appeal,  '*  of  the  national  character,*')  until  he  was  persuaded  to  lend 
them  an  enormous  sum,  which  was  punctually  to  be  paid  at  the  next 
"  Contracts"  Instead  of  that,  before  the  time,  a  Russian  army  was 
marched  into  the  country ;  the  proprietors  brought  little  money  to  the 
meeting ;  and  hearing  of  the  loan,  made  a  run  on  the  house,  which,  thus 
disappointed  of  new  deposites,  and  drained  of  the  old,  became  bankrupt ; 
and  the  others  all  followed.  A  commission  to  distribute  the  effects 
among  the  creditors  was  soon  assembled ;  it  consisted  of  ten  agents  from 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria ;  —  the  Russian  being  five  in  number. 
Afler  sitting  ten  years,  dividing  somewhat  more  than  eigh teen-pence  in 
the  pound  among  the  creditors ;  af\er  subsisting,  as  such  functionaries 
love  to  do,  out  of  the  funds  at  their  disposal,  they  separated,  and  re- 
turned to  their  respective  homes.  Several  of  them  were  greatly  en^ 
riched ;  and  one  of  them,  speaking  of  his  gains,  was  pleased  to  observe 
upon  this  touching  subject  —  "In  this  pocket  I  have  got  100,000 
ducats  ♦  ;  and  what  I  have  in  the  other  I  won't  tell  you."  The  un- 
fortunate Tepper,  it  is  needless  to  observe,  never  received  his  promised 
estate ;  but  a  Russian  officer  had  the  mercy  to  assassinate  him,  afler  he 
had  been  reduced  from  the  highest  wealth  to  the  most  extreme  misery. 

The  operation  of  banishment  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  con- 
fiscation ;  and  is  the  constant  work  of  the  police  and  of  individuals  in 
authority,  during  times  of  change.  It  affects  all  ranks,  —  from  the 
Prince-bishop  of  Cracow,  who  was  carried  away  to  Siberia,  and  died 
deranged  in  consequence  afler  his  return,  —  down  to  the  peasantry,  who 
are  carried  off  by  thousands  to  serve  in  the  army,  or  be  sold  in  Russia, 
or  people  some  district  in  Asia.  Pallas,  the  celebrated  traveller,  found 
in  that  remote  wilderness,  a  tribe,  the  remains  of  a  vast  number  carried 
thither  on  a  scheme  of  this  description.  They  were  living  in  wretched- 
ness ;  and,  no  longer  hoping  to  see  their  country,  had  only  one  request 
to  make,  that  their  lana  might  not,  as  heretofore,  be  seized  by  the 
government,  as  soon  as  they  had  brought  it  into  cultivation.    In  Warsaw, 

'  "^ _ . 
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above  a  hundred  persons  of  eminent  wealth  or  rank  have  been  carried 
off  in  a  season.  Tlie  sex  exempts  not  from  this  common  lot  of  Poles. 
Matrons  of  the  highest  dignity,  and  most  fascinating  accomplishmeDtfl^ 
are  exposed  to  the  same  risks  with  their  husbands  and  sons.  Persons 
in  authority  have  been  known  to  carry  off  some  hundreds  of  peasants 
at  a  sweep,  under  pretence  of  recruiting,  and  then  sell  them  in  the 
Russian  provinces. 

The  general  ill  treatment  experienced  by  the  people  wherever  Russian 
troops  are  stationed,  must  not  be  passed  over ;  for  it  is  a  perpetual  misery, 
and  affects  those  who  have  escaped  exile  and  confiscation ;  nor  can  any 
care  of  the  government  materially  amend  it.  While  the  Poles  feel  the 
ardent  attachment  to  their  country  which  distinguishes  them,  they  can 
never  be  expected  to  regard  the  Russian  troops  as  any  thing  but  oppres- 
sors. The  Russians,  on  their  part,  view  them  as  discontented,  and  almost 
rebellious  subjects ; — their  principle  being,  that  every  Pole  is  an  object 
of  suspicion.  No  care  of  the  ruler  can  reconcile  such  discordant  classes 
of  subjects,  or  make  them  live  in  harmony.  A  Polish  village,  where 
troops  have  been  for  some  days,  is  said  to  resemble  a  place  taken  by 
storm.  We  insert  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  a  mercantile  gentleman  of 
undoubted  respectability,  who  travelled  over  this  country  in  the  months 
of  March  and  April.     It  is  a  literal  translation  from  the  German  original. 

'<  After  having  passed  through  burned  and  plundered  villages,  where 
contagion  and  injurious  treatment  have  lefl  only  a  few  wretched  peasants, 
who,  pale,  distracted,  cause  fear  and  pity  to  the  traveller,  you  arrive  in  a 
city.  The  suburbs  are  usually  burned  completely ;  and  so  sometimes  is 
a  part  of  the  city.  The  streets  are  empty ;  many  houses  are  shut  up  and 
abandoned  as  during  the  plague.  If  you  enter  one  of  those  which  are  in- 
habited, to  ask  afler  persons  of  your  acquaintance,  you  learn  that  they 
are  in  exile,  or  have  concealed  themselves  to  escape  some  disaster* 
People  are  every  where  packing  up  their  effects,  and  preparing  to  set  out. 
The  whole  nation  is  seized  with  terror.  If  you  ask  the  reason,  the  answer 
is — Ertel  is  to  be  here  in  a  few  days;  or,  Rosen  has  arrived,  or  has  sent 
secret  orders.  None  are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  unless  when  wretches 
are  led  to  punishment,  or  prisoners  conducted  to  Siberia.  These  are  oden 
well  known  characters ;  gentlemen,  persons  in  holy  orders,  who  are  seen 
chained  on  a  cart,  surrounded  by  Cossacks,  or  Barchkirs,  with  sabres  in 
their  hands. 

"  I  travelled  through  Poland  in  the  month  of  March  last,  and  a  second 
time  in  returning ;  each  time  I  grew  sick  at  the  continual  spectacle  of 
death  engraven  on  every  countenance." 

A  circumstance  remains  to  be  noticed  of  the  greatest  importance,  espe- 
cially at  the  present  moment,  when  changes  are  again  but  too  probable. 
Each  partition,  each  change  of  dominion,  has  been  of  necessity  accompa- 
nied by  a  change  of  frontier ;  and  this  entails  upon  the  districts  in  which 
it  takes  place,  as  well  as  on  others  more  remote,  consequences  extremely 
serious.  A  proprietor's  estate  is  cut  in  two ;  one  part  becomes  Russian, 
the  other  Prussian ;  or  he  has  different  estates  lying  in  two,  or  in  all  the 
three  monarchies.  This  happens  to  almost  every  one  of  the  great  land- 
holders. How  does  this  affect  them  ?  First,  every  war  between  the  three 
powers  becomes  a  civil  war  to  them  ;  and  their  numerous  relatives  and 
connections  are  fighting  in  different  sides.  Next,  hold  what  conduct  they 
may,  it  is  impossible  they  can  escape  offending  one  or  other  of  their 
masters ;  and  their  property  and  relatives  are  at  hand  to  answer  for  the 
offence.     Again,  they  cannot  go  from  one  estate  to  another,  or  it  may  be 
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from  one  part  of  the  same  farm  to  another,  in  time  of  war ;  and  even  in 
peace,  not  witiiout  a  passport,  which  roust  be  had  from  the  capital  in  the 
Russian  parts,  and  may  take  about  eight  months  to  procure.  Moreover, 
though  a  passport  were  out  of  the  question,  a  frontier  never  fails  to  create 
delay  and  vexations  of  every  kind ;  planted,  as  it  ever  is,  with  custom- 
houses and  officers  of  every  description,  whose  duty  is  to  stop  and  examine, 
but  who  make  their  duty  a  cover  for  their  trade,  which  is  to  annoy  and 
extort.  Lastly,  frontier  provinces  are  naturally  more  dissolute,  from  the 
facilities  of  eluding  the  police.  The  Appeal  thus  states  the  changes  of 
frontier  to  which  Poland  has  been  subjected ;  and  subjoins  a  notice  of  the 
most  serious  consequence  of  all — the  constant  alteration  of  laws  which 
such  revolutions  produce. 

"  First,  the  partition  of  1772  drew  four  sets  of  lines  in  different  directions* 
Immediately  afterwards,  Austria  was  dissatisfied,  and  mistakins  the  name  of  s 
river,  took  in  a  small  but  convenient  territory  by  a  new  line.  Prussia  said  (vre 
have  it  under  Frederick's  hand),  that  if  Austria  made  mistakes,  so  could  otner 
people;  and  he  followed  her  example  in  the  north.  In  1793,  new  lines  were 
drawn  by  all  the  three  powers;  and  in  1795  they  completed  their  work,  by 
describing  the  last  great  boundaries  that  have  been  drawn.  But  in  1806,  the 
Pnissians  were  driven  out,  which  was  equivalent  to  another  change  of  boundary ; 
and  by  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  the  district  of  Bialystock  was  transferred  firom  the  new 
duchy  to  Russia.  In  1809,  Austrian  Poland  was  cut  in  twain,  and  half  given  to 
the  duchy ;  the  district  of  Tamopol  was  also  handed  over  to  Russia.  Is  it 
possible  to  reflect  on  the  situation  of  a  country  thus  unceasingly  cut  in  pieces, 
without  feeling  the  deepest  compassion  for  the  vast  amount  of  mdividual  misery 
which  all  those  violent  operations  must  have  occasioned  ? 

"  A  most  serious  calamity  resulting  from  them,  is  the  change  of  laws  which 
they  involve  in  almost  each  case.  The  Russian  parts  of  Poland  have  indeed 
preserved  their  ancient  municipal  laws;  but  Austria  and  Prussia  have  introduced 
their  own  codes,  and  Bonaparte  has  followed  their  example.  Hence  Gallicia  has 
undergone  these  revolutions  within  forty  years:  at  first  the  government  was 
provisional,  and  in  part  military;  no  regular  system  of  jurisprudence  was  established 
till  ]  774,  when  the  Austrian  law  was  introduced ;  and  the  provinces  added  in 
1793  and  1794,  were  subjected  to  the  same  system.  In  1800  the  new  code 
prepared  by  Martini  was  proclaimed :  in  1809,  Western  Oallicia  being  incorpor- 
ated with  the  duchy,  received  the  Code  Napoleon ;  and  Tamopol,  a  part  of 
Ea&tem  Oallicia,  bem^  given  to  Russia,  the  old  Polish  law  was  restored  to  it. — 
Prussian  Poland  received  the  Frederician  code  at  each  partition :  in  1807  the 
bulk  of  it  was  subjected  to  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  Bialystock  was  restored  to  the 
Polish  law.  Now  all  those  systems  of  jurisprudence  are  wholly  unlike  each  other 
in  their  principles  and  forms,  both  civil  and  criminal,  except  that  Martini's  code 
was  merely  civil,  and«  by  a  strange  anomaly,  lef^  the  old  form  of  proceedings, 
while  it  overturned  the  principles.  We  may  unaginc  how  searching  the  operations 
are  of  such  changes.  To  be  guaranteed  against  any  future  revolutions  of  this 
kind,  even  were  they  unaccompanied  with  confiscations  and  military  execution, 
would  be  a  solid  and  general  benefit  to  the  people ;  it  would  be  the  foundation 
stone  of  a  tranquillity  and  security  which  they  have  never  known.  Who  can 
think,  without  repugnance,  on  the  bare  possibility  of  the  present  successes  all  over 
Europe,  ending  in  a  renewal  of  those  afflicting  operations  in  Poland ; — that  when 
the  rest  of  the  world,  awakened  to  peace,  shall  be  looking  back  on  the  last  twenty 
years  as  a  long  and  frightful  dream,  the  happy  change  should  only  be  to  Poland 
the  beginning  of  new  troubles ;  and  the  signal  for  the  ancient  prmcipalities  and 
powers  taking  up  the  dismal  tale  of  violence  which  they  have  been  compelling  the 
children  of  revolution  to  lay  down  ?  Grant  that  Poland  deserves  punishment  — 
though  I  conceive  this  has  been  fully  disproved  —  has  she  not  been  sufficiently 
tormented  ?  Or  will  those  who  hole!  seven  years'  possession  and  a  compulsory 
treaty  as  making  unimpeachable  title  to  the  fruits  of  princely  rapine,  allow,  when 
the  people  err,  no  atonement  in  half  a  century  of  misery —  no  expiatory  virtue  in 
patriotism  sealed  with  blood  ?  "    P.  59—61. 
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We  have  now  traced,  with  a  feeble,  certainly,  but  a  faithful  pencil,  the 
outlines  of  a  picture  of  national  injustice  and  suffering,  not  easily  matched 
in  modem  times.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  those  evils  belong  to  the 
period  of  the  French  revolution.  The  question,  at  present,  is  how 
Europe  may  best  be  restored  to  its  former  state ;  all  statesmen  are  occupied 
with  this  enquiry,  which  the  victories  of  the  Allies  have  at  length  made 
practical  one.  We  profess  to  be  wholly  unable  to  comprehend  why  a 
roland  alone  should  be  left  out  of  view,  and  no  man  ever  think  of  ter- 
minating the  sad  scenes  which  we  have  just  been  surveying.  It  will  not 
now  do  to  say,  as  Mr.  Gentz  and  others  have  said,  The  partition  has 
become  a  matter  of  history  —  it  is  part  of  the  settled  state  of  European 
affairs.  When  did  they  say  so  ?  After  the  peace  of  Luneville ;  that  is, 
seven  years  after  the  worst  of  the  partitions.  Then  the  same  argument 
now  applies  more  strongly  to  all  the  changes  effected  by  the  peace  of 
Presburgh  in  1805,  and  of  Tilsit  in  1807,  which  the  Allies  are  at  this 
moment  engaged  in  undoing  upon  the  principles  of  restoration.  Nay, 
the  same  argument,  if  ureed  at  present,  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
case  of  Holland,  over-run  m  the  same  month  in  which  Poland  was  blotted 
out  of  tlie  map.  Indeed,  there  is  this  material  difference  to  be  observed 
in  favour  of  Poland,  that  England  and  France  never  recognised  the  par- 
tition ;  whereas  all  the  powers  of  Europe  have  by  solemn  treaties  acknow- 
ledged the  Dutch  republic,  and  the  whole  changes  prior  to  1803.  But 
the  Dutch  fireed  themselves :  —  admit  it  to  be  so ;  would  the  restoration 
of  their  independence  have  been  the  less  a  matter  of  negotiation,  if  it  had 
either  not  been  effected'  at  all  previous  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  or  if 
it  had  been  brought  about  by  the  progress  of  the  allied  arms  on  the 
upper  Rhine  ? 

We  shall,  however,  now  take  another  view  of  the  question,  which  may 
have  some  weight  with  those  who  will  not  listen  to  the  argument  from 
principle  and  consistency.  The  statements  already  given,  coupled  with 
the  facts  generally  known,  lead  to  conclusions  quite  irresistible  with 
respect  to  the  advantoffes,  in  the  most  ordinary  and  limited  sense  of  the 
word,  which  would  result  to  the  Allies  from  restoring  the  independence 
of  Poland.  These  are  stated  in  the  Appeal  under  two  heads,  Economical 
and  Military;  of  which  the  former,  though  less  striking  than  the  latter, 
are,  we  conceive,  equally  undeniable.  Let  any  man  reflect  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  Polish  provinces  during  the  last  forty,  but  especially  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  say  whether  their  possessors  can  have  derived  the 
benefits  from  them,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  which  a  peaceable 
intercourse  between  their  other  dominions,  and  those  fertile  districts, 
would  have  secured.  The  whole  commerce  of  Poland,  by  its  position, 
must  enrich  the  Austrian,  Russian,  and  Prussian  dominions,  which  sur- 
round it  on  every  side.  To  keep  its  inhabitants  in  the  state  in  which 
they  have  so  long  been  held,  is  in  truth  sacrificing  as  much  of  the  bene- 
fits of  such  a  neighbourhood,  as  human  impolicy  warring  with  natural 
riches  can  destroy.  But  sovereigns  seldom  listen  to  such  an  argument ; 
they  look  to  extent  of  territory  —  increase  of  revenue  —  and  augment- 
ation of  forces.  Is  it  conceivable,  that  the  undisputed  mistress  of  con- 
tinents scarcely  explored,  should  desire  a  comparatively  trifling  addition 
of  land,  with  a  vicious  title,  and  a  contested,  insecure  possession  ?  Docs 
Austria  stand  in  need  of  territory  ?  Surely  such  a  motive  is  only  intel- 
ligible at  Berlin.  As  for  the  revenue  and  the  recruits  derived  from 
Poland,  they  must  suffer  a  large  deduction  when  we  come  to  set  off 
against  them  the  cost,  both  in  men  and  money,  at  which  that  country 
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has  been  half  conquered,  and  uneasily  retained.  But  let  us  look  more 
particularly  to  the  insecurity  of  the  possession,  and  the  benefits  in  a 
defensive  view,  derivable  from  a  change  of  system.  This  consideration 
will  at  once,  we  believe,  settle  the  question. 

Except  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  it  is  useless  to  enquire  whence  arises 
that  singular  affection  for  their  country,  by  which  the  Poles  are  distin- 
guished. Some  persons  may  ascribe  it  perhaps  to  the  natural  vivacity  of 
their  character,  and  their  imperfect  state  of  refinement;  the  state  o£ 
anarchy  to  which  they  have  so  long  been  accustomed,  by  calling  forth,  in 
one  way  or  another,  almost  every  man's  exertions,  has  undoubtedly  con- 
tributed much  to  it ;  and  the  dreadful  sufferings  which,  of  late,  have  united 
them  in  a  wish  for  restoration,  and  an  antipathy  towards  their  masters, 
have  naturally  operated  in  the  same  direction.  But  the  fact  is  certain, 
whatever  be  its  explanation ;  and  we  might  safely  appeal  to  any  one  who 
has  had  intercourse  with  them,  to  say  whether  he  has  ever  met  a  single 
Pole  who  appeared  to  feel  like  the  common  run  of  men,  in  questions  re- 
garding his  country.  These  sentiments  are,  with  this  people,  not  occa- 
sional, but  constant  and  habitual ;  they  never  cease  to  prey  upon  their 
minds ;  they  are  perpetually  present  with  persons  of  erery  age,  and  both 
sexes ;  and  he  who  should  fancy  that  the  lower  orders  cannot  share  in 
them,  <*  because  they  are  slaves^*  would  commit  an  egregious  blunder.  As 
well  might  it  be  alleged,  that  the  Spaniards  cannot  hate  the  French,  be- 
cause they  have  not  a  representative  government,  and  are  subject  to  the 
Inquisition  ;  or  that  the  people  of  Scotland  are  regardless  of  the  British 
constitution,  because  not  one  in  a  thousand  has  any  political  rights.  The 
Polish  peasantry,  moreover,  have  never  been  in  the  same  condition  with 
the  Russian.  Long  before  they  were  free  by  law,  the  progress  of  manners, 
and  the  interests  of  their  lords,  had  rendered  their  bondage  extremely 
gentle,  and  they  were  not,  even  by  law,  liable  to  be  separated  from  the 
soil.*  That  this  body  of  people  have  suffered  severely  by  the  changes 
that  immediately  affected  the  landholders,  as  well  as  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  foreign  troops,  we  have  already  seen.  That  they  have  felt  and 
acted  for  their  country,  is  equally  true;  although  unquestionably  it  is 
among  the  higher  orders  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  greatest  force  of  na- 
tional spirit.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  these  are  but  a  handful,  and  that  the 
Polish  people  are  a  few  great  lords  with  some  millions  of  slaves.  The 
answer  is,  that  the  fact  is  otherwise.  A  distant  view  of  any  institution  is 
deceitful; — we  should  see  how  they  work  in  practice,  berore  we  decide 
on  their  effects.  We  shall  give  the  reader  a  riddle  by  way  of  proving 
this.  What  country  is  that,  in  which  the  judges  being  most  grave,  vir- 
tuous, and  learned,  they  are  not  allowed  to  decide  on  the  greater  number 
of  judicial  questions  without  the  assistance  of  some  ignorant  tradesmen, 
chosen  at  random,  whose  characters  are  wholly  unknown, — where  there 
are  appeals  from  a  judge  to  himself, — where  the  court  of  ultimate  appeal 

*  The  Emperor  Alexander,  with  his  usual  regard  for  the  happiness  of  his 
people,  published  an  ukase,  about  ten  years  ago,  abolishing  villenage  in  gross. 
But  the  law  is  almost  inoperative ;  for  the  masters  sell  the  peasants  as  before, 
only  they  do  it  under  the  name  of  hiring.  Thus  this  beneficent  measure  has  only 
varied  the  style  in  the  public  advertisements ;  anil  instead  o(  announcing  so  many 
men  or  women,  with  such  and  such  qualifications,  for  sale,  the  papers  are  filled 
with  notices  of  men  fit  for  such  work,  or  women  of  such  an  age  and  description 
(sometimes  with  child),  to  be  let.  The  same  price  as  formerly  is  paid,  and  the 
property  substantially  changed.  In  Bussian  Poland,  the  peasants  lu-e  as  before 
the  3d  of  May. 
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is  composed  of  hereditary  judges,  not  one  in  fifly  of  whom  pretend  to 
know  any  thing  of  the  law, — where  a  man  is  not  allowed  the  assistance- 
of  professional  lawyers  when  he  is  accused  of  the  heavier  offences,  but 
only  in  the  extreme  cases  of  the  lightest  and  the  heaviest  of  all? — Not 
only  is  this  our  own  country,  but  the  description  given  refers  to  by  far  the 
most  perfect  of  its  institutions.  When  viewed  more  nearly,  tlie  Polish 
peasantry  are  not  found  to  be,  in  point  of  practical  effect,  materially  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  other  countries ;  and  the  higher  classes  are  not  a 
handful  of  nobles,  but  a  vast  multitude  of  persons  in  every  state  of  employ- 
ment, rank,  and  fortune,  practically  speaking.  This  class  comprises  all  the 
landholders,  amounting  to  perhaps  100,000  families;  all  those,  far  more 
numerous,  who  have  the  name  and  privileges  of  nobility,  without  any  pro- 
perty in  land,  and  who  may  be  in  any  employment ;  and  all  those  who 
are  nominally  peasants,  but  on  different  titles  possessed  of  land, — and 
those  settled  in  towns  as  tradesmen  and  artificers.  Substantially,  then, 
this  is  a  nation  constituted  as  others  are ;  and  the  feelings  which  we  have 
described  pervade  them  as  they  would  others,  if  they  had  the  same  cha- 
racter and  sufferings  to  excite  them. 

Again  look  to  the  fact  The  men  raised  by  the  Allies  in  Poland  can 
never  be  trusted,  except  perhaps  in  their  wars  with  each  other ;  for  they 
immediately  desert.  It  is  believed  that,  at  the  present  moment,  there 
are  not  one  hundred  Poles  in  all  the  combined  armies.  The  ranks  of 
any  power  at  war  with  the  three  courts  are  constantly  filled  with  them. 
Since  1794,  France  has  never  been  without  multitudes  of  them.  But  since 
1807,  when  she  held  out  hopes  of  restoration,  they  have  been  almost 
equal  to  the  whole  of  her  foreign  levies  together.  In  1812,  they  are 
reckoned  at  100,000,  under  the  most  gallant  and  unfortunate  of  men. 

**  How  many  thousands  of  this  devoted  people  have  bled  in  the  cause  of  French 
ambition  in  every  part  of  the  world !  How  often  have  the  hearts  of  impartial  men 
been  wrun^  by  the  unnatural  sight  of  Poles  assisting  in  the  subjueation  of  nations 
free  and  high-spirited  like  themselves !  —  Ill-fated  Poniatowski  f  through  ail  his 
illustrious  course,  ever  most  unfortunate  when  his  cause  was  purest ;  happy  only 
in  closing  it  when  there  was  no  alternative  but  dishonour,  and  life  must  have  been 
alike  miserable  in  victory  or  defeat!  Devoted  from  his  earliest  years  to  his 
country ;  seeking  her  enemies  in  every  field ;  astonishing  the  veteran  companions 
of  Pulawski  and  Zaremba,  by  his  romantic  valour ;  the  delight  of  the  younff,  and 
the  gay,  whom  he  outshone  in  court  and  camp ;  the  likeness  of  a  king  for  Jicnity 
of  presence,  of  an  ancient  cavalier  for  his  high-bred  gallantry;  zealous  in  friend- 
ship, to  which  he  would  sacrifice  all  but  honour  and  love;  an  enthusiast  for 
liberty,  but  unmindful  that  there  were  other  tyrants  beside  Frederick  and 
Catherine ; — how  melancholy  to  find  him  be^iled  by  the  deceitful  promises  of  one 
who  never  spoke  of  freedom  but  with  the  desip  to  enslave  I  What  a  lesson  to 
princes,  when  they  view  the  very  flower  of  their  subjects,  the  men  best  fitted  to 
adorn  and  fortify  their  thrones,  driven  into  exile,  and  submitting  to  those  they 
should  have  fought  against,  after  proving  to  the  conviction  of  the  coldest  heart, 
that  wealth,  honours,  life  itself,  were  indifferent  to  them  without  liberty!  A 
superficial  thinker  only  can  severely  blame  such  errors.  In  the  antagonists  of 
those  whom  he  thought  his  country's  worst  enemies,  this  gallant  chief  could  only 
see  her  6riends.  But  surely  it  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  system,  which 
at  any  moment  gives  France  the  disposal  of  an  army  of  Poles,  under  leaders  like 
Poniatowski,  is  little  calculated  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  those  who  occupy 
Poland."*     P.  45— 47. 


♦  The  death  of  this  illustrious  chief  is  afFectingly  described  in  a  most  interesting 
tract  upon  the  Battles  ofLcipsic,  which  we  will  not  cite,  because  it  might  prevent 
our  readers  from  purchasing  it,  and  contributing  to  the  relief  of  the  distressed 
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How  many  of  these  have  deserted?  Even  in  unparalleled  defeats, 
how  constantly  have  they  clung  to  France,  because  she  still  battled  with 
Russia !  Saxons,  Bavarians,  Dutch,  Rhinlanders,  Prussians,  and  Italians 
—  all  have  by  thousands  deserted  her  standards,  quivering  with  fearful 
disasters  ;  —  of  the  Poles  not  one  !  And  yet  Bonaparte  deceived  their 
hopes,  and  had  at  best  promised  but  little  to  gain  them  over.  He  was 
hampered  with  his  alliances  each  time  he  went  into  Poland,  and  probably 
not  very  willing  to  begin  the  work  of  restoration. 

But  the  facts  speak  still  more  loudly,  when  we  look  at  the  actual  state 
of  the  country  during  these  changes.  No  sooner  had  Prussia  lost  the 
battle  of  Jena,  than  the  Poles  compelled  the  Prussian  troops  to  evacuate 
the  Prussian  provinces,  as  rapidly  as  the  French  left  Holland  afler  the 
battle  of  Leipsig.  The  partial  prospects  of  restoration  then  held  out  by 
Bonaparte  (who  was  in  alliance  with  Austria,  and  perhaps  imwilling  to 
break  with  Russia  beyond  all  chance  of  reconciliation,)  were  sufficient  to 
call  forth  incredible  exertions.  In  a  few  days,  whole  regiments  were 
raised  by  a  few  individuals  —  some  brought  battalions  -<-  or  only  com- 
])anie8 — and  all  poured  in  their  wealth  of  every  kind.  Nothiujg  probably 
contributed  more  than  the  ferment  in  Poland  to  keep  Austria  quiet  at 
that  moment ;  and  it  certainly  enabled  the  enemy  to  maintain  himself 
during  the  winter,  after  severe  losses,  and  in  the  mllowing  campaign  to 
dictate  a  peace  upon  the  Niemen.  In  the  next  war,  1809,  the  Poles 
made  similar  effbrts,  and  their  army  over-ran  Austrian  Poland  with  ease, 
meeting  in  these  provinces  only  friends  wherever  they  came.  Bonaparte 
was  now  in  alliance  with  Russia,  and  could  promise  little  to  the  Poles ; 
but  they  felt  grateful  for  the  shadow  of  independence  given  to  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw;  and  by  the  peace  of  Vienna  he  added  half  of  Gallicia  to  that 
state.  In  1812  new  offers  were  held  out;  but  the  Austrian  alliance  con- 
trolled them ;  nevertheless,  the  people  still  hoped,  and  they  surpassed 
their  former  exertions.  He  obtained  nearly  twelve  millions  sterling 
within  a  few  months,  including  the  ordinarj*  revenue,  from  the  duchy 
alone ;  and  his  ranks  were  filled  fh)m  all  parts  of  Poland.  It  is  not  to  be 
questioned,  that  if  he  had  fairly  offered  the  restoration  of  the  country, 
with  its  own  laws,  instead  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  and  had  waited  for 
six  months  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  its  entire  co-operation,  a  very  dif- 
ferent result  would  have  attended  his  advance  upon  Russia.  That  Poland 
was  for  ever  gone  from  her,  no  one  can  doubt. 

Now,  the  question  is,  whether  all  this  may  not  be  once  more  trM, 
with  fuller  effect,  and  according  to  the  lessons  taught  by  experience  ?  as 


Lcipsi^ers,  for  whose  benefit  it  is  sold.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  fell  as  he  had 
lived,  in  the  display  of  prodigious  courage,  and  overwhelmed  with  affliction.  A 
solemn  dirge  has  been  performed  for  him,  with  a  splendid  ceremonial,  in  the 
metropolitan  church  of  Warsaw,  though  now  occupied  Inf  the  Russiatu.  In  fact  the 
common  licenae  of  abuse  has  been  spared  by  all  parties,  even  by  the  profligate 
part  of  the  English  press,  upon  this  occasion,  and  not  a  word  has  ever  been 
whispered  against  him  b^  the  Allies ;  a  plain  indication  that,  confident  as  they  are, 
and  well  may  be,  in  then*  cause  against  France,  they  feel  what  a  weak  part  it  has 
towards  Poland.  "  Scelus  tu  illud  vocas,  Tubero  ?  cur  ?  isto  enim  nomine  ilia 
adhuc  causa  caruit.  Alii  errorem  appellant :  alii  timorcm :  qui  durius  spein, 
cupiditatem,  odium,  pertinaciam  :  qui  mvissime  temeritatem :  scelus,  praeter  te, 
adhuc  nemo.  De  illb  loquor,  qui  occiderunt.  Fuerint  cupidi,  fuerint  irati,  fiierint 
pertinaces ;  sceleris  vero  crimine,  furoris,  parricidii,  liceat  Cn.  Pompeio  mortuo, 
iiceat  multis  aliifl  carcre."  •—  Pro  Ligario . 
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it  hazarding  too  much  to  assert,  that  as  long  as  the  dreadful  state  of 
things  continues,  which  we  have  above  endeavoured  to  describe,  France, 
or  whoever  is  at  war  with  the  three  partitioning  powers,  has  a  steady  ally- 
in  the  heart  of  their  dominions?  Is  it  wise  in  them  to  neglect  the  lesson 
which  they  as  well  as  she  have  learnt,  that  no  appeal  to  Poland  has  ever 
been  made  in  vain?  What  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  lesson, 
except  that  they  should  in  wisdom  now  listen  to  the  appeal  in  her  be- 
half ?  If  they  restore  her  independence,  they  at  once  raise  an  impreg- 
nable bulwark  against  France  in  all  time  coming,  and  get  rid  of  the 
greatest  weakness  in  their  own  position ;  they  take  a  vast  weight  out  of 
tiieir  enemy's  scale,  and  transfer  it  to  their  own. 

An  objection  will  be  started  against  this  expectation,  which  may  im- 
mediately be  remedied.  The  Poles,  it  will  be  said,  have  shown  a  rooted 
aversion  to  the  Allied  powers,  particularly  the  Russians,  and  a  preference 
to  the  French.  Now  this  has  been  entirely  owing  to  the  circumstances. 
There  is  no  natural  antipathy  between  Russians  and  Poles  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  have  every  thing  to  unite  them;  a  common  origin,  a  language 
almost  the  same,  and  manners  not  dissimilar.  Accordingly,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  they  live  together ;  and  it  is  only  where  Russian  soldiers 
occupy  their  country,  that  the  mutual  hatred  begins  to  show  itself.  If 
the  Poles  are  really  as  ardent  in  their  wish  of  restoration,  as  every  fact 
proves  them  to  be,  the  removal  of  foreign  troops,  and  the  grant  of  in- 
dependence, will  botli  remove  all  cause  of  hatred,  and  change  the  aver- 
sion now  felt  into  gratitude;  for  it  will  come  with  all  the  grace  of  a 
free  gift.  This,  too,  is  the  moment,  when  France,  having  for  the  third 
time  deceived  them,  they  will  be  the  more  reclaimed  from  their  connec- 
tion with  her,  by  obtaining  from  their  neighbours  the  blessing  ot  a  separ- 
ate existence. 

There  are  other  arrangements,  however,  short  of  absolute  independ- 
ence —  all  of  which  would  confer  the  most  substantial  benefits  upon  Po- 
land, and  contribute  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  advantage  and  security 
of  the  Allies.  A  separate  state  may  be  formed,  under  a  constitution  as 
nearly  as  possible  resembling  that  of  the  3d  of  May,  but  annexed  to 
Russia,  as  Hungary  is  to  Austria.  The  objection  to  this  undoubtedly  is, 
that  Prussia  and  Austria  would  suffer  by  it,  and  Russia  alone  gain ;  and 
this  of  itself  ought  to  weigh  against  it,  and  make  Russia,  on  an  enlarged 
view  of  her  interest,  and  in  order  to  keep  her  two  neighbours  for  ever 
separate  from  French  connections,  prefer  the  entire  independence  of 
Poland.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  such  a  plan  would  not  in- 
crease the  preponderance  of  Russia,  more  than  she  might  at  any  time 
augment  it  herself;  for  if  she  engages  in  a  war  with  her  neighbours,  she 
may  easily,  to  use  the  common  expression  of  the  continental  politicians, 
"  JLeur  faire  sauter  la  PologjieJ*  Another  plan,  much  less  beneficial  in 
every  view,  but  still  far  preferable  to  the  duration  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment, would  be  to  incorporate  all  Poland  at  once  with  Russia.  The  nu- 
merous evils  arising  from  the  division  of  the  country  would  be  greatly 
alleviated ;  and  the  Poles  would  be  secured  against  that  calamity  which 
they  now  have  most  reason  to  dread  —  the  increase  of  those  sufferings, 
by  new  changes  and  new  partitions. 

It  was  not  possible  for  us  to  avoid  noticing  these  intermediate  arrange- 
ments ;  because  it  is  difficult  to  carry  on  this  discussion,  without  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Poles  themselves,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  their  masters  ; 
and  nothing  is  more  clear,  than  that  there  are  degrees  between  the  oppo- 
site extremes  of  complete  restoration  and  new  partitions  —  the  choice  of 
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which  is  a  matter  infinitely  important  to  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
We  have  too  long  devoted  our  humble  efforts  in  this  Journal  to  the  best 
interests  of  humanity,  and  are  too  sincerely  happy  in  the  reflection,  that 
they  may  not  have  been  unavailing,  to  leave  such  considerations  out  of 
view.  We  belong  not  to  the  number  of  those,  who  can  feel  no  indigna- 
tion at  injustice,  unless  committed  by  our  enemies;  nor  pity  for  public 
misfortunes,  unless  suffered  by  Africans,  or  Spaniards.  But  the  interests 
of  the  Polish  people  are,  however  important,  only  a  subordinate  part  of 
the  present  question.  The  restoration  of  European  independence  is  the 
object  of  every  statesman's  anxious  hopes ;  the  revival  of  sound  and 
consistent  principle  alone  can  effect  it;  and  this  cannot  be  thought  pos- 
sible, by  any  reflecting  mind,  without  the  complete  re-establishment  of 
Poland  as  an  independent  state. 


NECESSITY  AND  EXPEDIENCY  OF  PEACE  WITH  AMERICA.* 

Without  entertaining  any  extravagant  ideas  of  that  portion  of  human 
wisdom  which  is  employed  in  governing  the  world,  or  making  any 
romantic  estimate  of  the  justice  and  prudence  of  cabinets  and  public 
assemblies,  we  did  think  it  improbable  that  a  war,  which  both  parties  had 
entered  upon  with  reluctance,  should,  by  any  management,  be  protracted 
for  more  than  a  year  afler  all  the  objects  for  which  it  had  been  gone  into 
had  ceased  to  exist,  and  afler  both  parties  appeared  to  be  convinced  that 
no  beneficial  results  could  be  expected  from  its  continuance.  Nor  can 
we  yet  believe  that  the  infatuation  which  has  already  cost  so  much  brave 
blood  can  be  indulged  much  longer; — and  while  the  uncertainty  of  the 
result  seems  to  impose  it  upon  us  as  a  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
country  to  the  true  character  and  inevitable  consequences  of  the  hostili- 
ties in  which  we  are  so  unfortunately  engaged,  we  go  to  the  task  with 
a  fond  and  sanguine  expectation,  that  what  we  have  to  say  may  lose  the 
greater  part  of  its  interest  even  before  it  comes  into  the  hands  of  our 
readers,  and  be  recorded  rather  as  a  memento  against  future  errors,  than 
a  protestation  and  appeal  against  an  existing  enormity.  On  the  strength 
of  this  anticipation,  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  as  small  a  space  as 
possible. 

We  are  no  admirers  of  the  Americans — and  no  advocates  for  the 
policy  thcv  have  pursued  in  the  great  crisis  of  European  affairs.  We 
think  their  government  has  all  along  shown  a  manifest  partiality  to 
France,  even  af\er  France  became  a  great  monument  of  aespotism  at 
home,  and  oppression  abroad ; — that  in  wisdom  and  in  justice  they  ought 
to  have  declared  war  against  that  power,  and  not  against  us,  if  they  found 
it  impossible  to  maintain  the  position  of  neutrality; — and  that,  at  all 

*  Letters  from  Canada,  written  during  a  Residence  there  in  the  Years  ]806> 
1807,  and  1808;  showing  the  present  State  of  Canada,  its  Productions,  Trade> 
Commercial  Importance,  and  Political  Relations;  exhibiting  also  the  Commercial 
Importance  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Cape  Breton,  &c.  By  Hugh 
Grav.     London,  1814. 

Tlie  Right  and  Practice  of  Impressment,  as  concerning  Great  Britain  and 
America  conskiered.    London,  1814.     Vol.  xxiv.  p.  243.    November,  1814. 
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events,  they  should  have  withdrawn  that  declaration  o£  war  the  moment 
that,  by  rescinding  our  Orders  in  Council,  we  had  redressed  the  most 
urgent  of  their  grievances,  and  given  a  substantial  pledge  of  our  disposition 
to  redress  the  rest.     With  these  sentiments  and  settled  impressions,  how- 

.?^  ever,  we  are  far  from  thipkiiig  that  the  Americans  are  a  detestable  people ; 

.'2,  or  that  we  ought  to  pursue  hostilities  against  them  to  our  own  injury 

and  disgrace,  for  the  mere  gratification  of  our  resentment.  There  are 
— we  once  hoped  that  by  this  time  we  might  have  used  another  tense — 
there  are  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  two  countries  that  prevent 
them  from  judging  fairly  of  each  others—and  from  which,  if  we  suffer  un- 
justly on  the  one  hand,  we  may  depend  on  it  they  sufier  at  least  as  much 
on  the  other.  It  is  impossible  even  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  candid  or 
impartial  view  of  the  present  unhappy  differences,  without  casting  a  glance 
back  to  their  original  source  of  alienation. 

The  war  of  the  revolution,  or  of  emancipation,  as  it  is  called  in 
America, — the  violent  rupture  of  the  ties  which  had  previously  bound 
the  two  countries  so  closely  together, — necessarily  left  a  certain  degree 
of  soreness  upon  both  sides.  At  first  sight  it  may  appear  that  this  should 
have  been  greatest  on  the  part  of  England,  and  that  we  have  a  better 
ap  ology  than  our  opponents  for  the  rancorous  feelings  which  have  been 
fostered  too  long  by  the  less  generous  part  of  both  nations.  The  truth, 
however,  is  otherwise; — for  though  those  who  are  worsted  in  a  contest 
generally  retain  the  bitterest  animosity,  and  the  successful  can  best  afford 
to  be  generous,  yet  in  this  particular  instance  the  general  rule  was  re- 
versed, by  two  circumstances  equally  obvious  and  conclusive.  In  the 
Jirst  place,  the  war  was  carried  on  in  America,  and  not  in  England, — 
and  was  not  always  carried  on,  we  regret  to  say,  in  a  spirit  of  magna- 
nimous hostility;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  war  which,  even  while 
it  lasted,  was  little  more  than  a  tale  of  interest  to  the  greater  part 
of  our  population,  and  has  since  been  effaced  from  our  recollection 
by  the  still  greater  and  more  momentous  contentions  in  which  we 
have  been  involved,  was  the  first  and  the  last  adventure  of  the  in- 
surgent colonies  in  the  great  j^mc  of  battles.  The  leaders  in  that  war 
were  the  founders  of  their  being  as  a  nation ;  and  the  events  of  it  the 
steps  by  which  they  tost  to  independence.  With  them,  therefore,  it  has 
always  possessed  an  importance,  and  been  connected  with  a  weight  of 
public  feeling  to  which  there  was  nothing  parallel  in  this  country ;  and 
while  the  remembrance  of  disasters  and  defeats  sustained  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  never  really  felt  but  through  the  medium  of 
taxes  or  gazettes,  was  likely  to  be  speedily  obliterated  from  our  un- 
violated  and  opulent  land,  a  very  different  impression  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  survive  the  contest  in  that  country,  which  had  been  the 
theatre  of  so  many  sanguinary  scenes — whose  fields  and  cities  still  bore 
the  marks  of  devastation  and  rapine — whose  whole  population  had  been 
exposed  to  the  horrors  of  rancorous  hostility — whose  national  vanity  has 
scarcely  any  other  field  of  triumph  but  the  story  of  our  discomfiture — 
and  whose  fasti  are  consecrated  to  record  our  cruelties  and  defeats.  In 
such  a  country,  the  bitterness  of  the  struggle  was  of  necessity  far  more 
deeply  felt  than  in  this,  and  therefore  was  more  likely  to  be  remembered  ; 
nor  can  it  be  reasonably  denied,  we  think,  that  in  spite  of  their  success, 
the  Americans  had  more  apology  for  allowing  hostile  feelings  to  survive 
the  close  of  the  contention,  than  can  be  fairly  pleaded  for  us. 

Such  as  they  were,  however,  the  course  of  events  seemed  for  a  while 
to  hold  forth  the  promise  of  their  gradual  and  total  extinction.     The  ties 
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of  blood  and  of  language  —  the  common  prerogative  of  freedom  —  the 
substantial  identity  of  laws,  literature,  and  manners  —  and,  above  all, 
the  actual  and  substantial  advantages  which,  by  a  pacific  intercourse, 
each  had  discovered  experimentally  that  it  would  derive  from  the  other, 
were  all  tending  to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  past  hostility,  and  to 
unite,  in  a  voluntary  and  equal  association,  those  kindred  races  which 
would  alike  have  spurned  at  the  idea  of  subjugation.  But  then  came  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the  wide-spreading  and  vindictive  wars  which 
were  scattered  from  that  grand  source  of  discord  and  of  crime. 

The  war  of  independence  had  lefl  behind  it  in  America  a  feeling  of 
gratitude  to  France,  as  well  as  of  hostility  to  England ;  and  when  France 
became  a  republic,  this  feeling  of  gratitude  was  naturally  exalted  into  a 
more  ardent  sympathy,  and  extended  into  visions  of  a  more  intimate  alli- 
ance. The  atrocities  which  stained  the  infancy  of  the  European  demo- 
cracy, soon  checked  this  sympahy  in  the  illustrious  founder  of  American 
independence,  and  the  greater  part  of  those  who  directed  the  councils  of 
his  country ;  but  it  had  too  strong  and  natural  a  foundation  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  people,  to  be^Itogether  extinguished ;  and  it  unfortu- 
nately fell  in  with  the  policy  of  one  great  party  in  the  nation  to  foster 
and  inflame  it,  and  to  make  it  the  means  of  reviving  the  animosity  against 
this  country,  which  had  been  gradually  subsiding,  and  must  otherwise 
have  disappeared  entirely  with  the  generation  which  had  witnessed  its 
birth. 

The  constitution  of  America  was  purely  democratical  from  the  begin- 
ning ;  —  but  the  evils  of  this  form  of  government  were  averted  for  a 
while,  by  the  personal  influence  and  authority  of  those  by  whose  wisdom 
and  valour  they  had  submitted  to  be  guided  in  the  war  which  had  led  to 
its  establishment,  and  by  the  habits  of  deference  to  wealth,  talent,  and 
hereditary  influence  to  which  they  had  been  trained  before  the  rise 
of  these  dissensions.  The  love  of  power,  however,-  is  the  strongest  of 
all  human  passions ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  country  which  made 
the  lower  orders  entirely  independent  of  the  patronage  or  employment  of 
the  higher,  co-operating  with  the  democratical  institutions  wnich  had 
been  adopted,  enabled  Uiis  principle  to  develope  itself  to  an  extent  pre- 
viously without  example  in  any  age  of  the  world.  The  whole  political 
power  of  the  country  was  actually  vested  in,  and  exercised  by,  the  nu- 
merical majority  of  its  inhabitants ;  —  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  vulgar 
and  uninstructed  part  of  the  community.  Even  in  America,  however,  the 
people  must  ultimately  act  through  leaders,  —  who  end  by  making  them 
their  tools.  But  to  win  the  favour  of  the  vulgar,  vulgar  passions  must  be 
appealed  to  ;  —  and  those  aspiring  spirits  who  saw  the  decline  of  the  na- 
tural aristocracy  of  Washington  and  his  coadjutors,  thought  that  nothing 
was  better  calculated  to  accelerate  the  extinction  of  their  interest,  and 
ensure  their  own  succession  to  office  and  distinction,  than  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  rising  enthusiasm  for  republican  France,  and  to  rekindle 
along  with  it  those  embers  of  hatred  to  England,  which  ten  years  of 
peaceful  intercourse  had  gone  far  to  extinguish.  The  device  suc- 
ceeded; and  animosity  to  England,  and  admiration  of  France, —  even  of 
conquering,  insulting.  Imperial  France,  —  became  the  watchwords  and 
the  instruments  of  a  party,  which  the  course  of  events  had  destined,  at 
all  events,  to  rule  for  a  season  in  the  country. 

This  alone,  however,  could  scarcely  have  led  to  war  —  but  it  kept 
alive  the  dements  from  which  war  might  at  any  time  be  engendered,  anc' 
prevented  thiU  resentment  of  the  outrageous  proceedings  of  France,  whid 
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miut  Otherwise  have  leagued  them  with  England  in  O] 
her  pretensions.  When  two  great  powers  go  to  war,  ou  me  neu 
their  neighbourhood  are  exposeil  to  occasional  injuries,  and  let  i 
enjoyment  of  great  and  peculiaradvantages.  America  attempted,  fro; 
the  beginning,  to  avail  herself  of  these  advantages,  and  submitted  with 
occasional  grumblings  to  the  rubs  and  inconveniences  she  encountered 
in  their  pursuit.  It  was  u  prudent,  at  least,  if  not  a  magnanimous  po- 
licy ;  —  and  it  is  infinitely  to  be  lamented,  for  her  own  sake  as  well  as  for 
ours,  thai  she  did  not  persevere  in  it  to  the  end.  Could  she  have  fore- 
seen that  the  end  was  so  near  at  hand,  we  are  persuaded  she  would  have 
endured  till  it  came.  In  the  wliole  course  of  the  struggle,  however, 
we  conceive  it  to  be  quite  manifest  and  undeniable,  that  she  endured  far 
more  from  France  than  from  England  —  infinitely  more  in  (he  way  of 
direct  indignity  and  insult  —  and  a  great  deal  more  in  bare-faeed  depre- 
dation, rapine,  and  injustice.  If  England  had  held  the  language  or  as- 
sumed the  tone  which  France  did  to  America,  from  the  time  of  Genet 
to  tliat  of  Taurreau,  neither  prudence  nor  fear  could  have  prevented  on 
immediate  recourse  to  hostility ;  —  and  if  ut  any  lime  she  had  seized  and 
condemned  the  American  shipping,  with  the  unprincipled  and  indis- 
criminating  rapacity  which  characterised  the  conduct  of  France,  from 
1803  to  1S06,  the  same  result  would  inevitably  have  followed.  We  do 
not  blame  America  for  remaining  at  peace  under  those  provocations ;  but 
we  refer  to  the  fact  of  her  having  done  so,  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
partiality  lor  which  wc  have  been  endeavouring  to  account,  and  in  part 
perhaps  to  apologise. 

Then  came  the  Milan  and  the  Berlin  decrees,  and  our  unhappy  Orders 
in  Council.  In  this  measure,  too,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  first 
and  the  greatest  outrage  was  on  the  part  of  France,  and  that  she  set  the 
example  of  this  unprecedented  invasion  of  the  freedom  of  neutral  com- 
merce. If  America  had  looked  only  at  the  injustice  of  the  pretension, 
she  must  have  seen  that  France  was  by  far  the  most  to  blame,  and  that 
our  proceedings  were  palliated  at  least,  if  not  rendered  necessary  in  prin- 
ciple, upon  the  ordinary  grounds  of  belligerent  retaliation.  She  did  not 
look  at  the  question,  however,  entirely  in  this  light ;  and  though  we  have 
no  doubt  that  her  habitual  partialities  continued  to  operate,  we  must 
admit  in  candour  that  it  was  not  natural  that  she  should  so  look  at  it; 
and  ihnt  her  conduct  in  this  last  and  most  unfortunate  crisis  was  infinitely 
more  justifiable  than  in  the  long  period  that  hud  preceded.  France,  to  be 
sure,  Imd  denounced  intolerable  edicts  against  the  trade  of  America,  and 
had  openly  proclaimed  lier  resolution  to  sacrifice  its  interests,  without  the 
slightest  scruple,  to  her  own  immediate  objects; — and  we  only  followed 
the  example  she  set  before  us.  But  then,  though  France  was  willing  no 
doubt  to  have  executed  her  edicts  with  unrelenting  severity,  it  was  noto- 
rious that  she  had  but  feeble  and  precarious  means  for  carrying  them  into 
execution.  She  had  no  navy  abroad  on  the  seas ;  and  it  was  their  own 
fault  if  they  trusted  themselves  in  her  port*,  or  those  of  her  confederates. 
England,  on  the  contrary,  covered  the  ocean  w'ltli  her  cruisers,  and  was 
able  to  carry  into  terrible  effect  whatever  she  might  denounce  against  the 
unarmed  vessels  of  a  neutral,  llie  French  decrees,  therefore,  were  only 
heard — but  tlie  English  were  felt,  by  America; — and  those  proceedings 
which  were  denominated  retaliation,  were  tlie  only  proceedings  from 
which  she  suffered  any  serious  inconvenience. 

For  this,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons,  we  have  always  considered  our 
Orders  in  Council  as  an  unjustifiable  aggression  against  America,  as  well 
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as  a  most  impolitic  contrivance  against  our  own  trade ; — and,  though  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  America  had  borne  even  worse  things  from 
France,  and  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  and  better  for  her  to  have  ab- 
stained from  the  declaration  of  war,  upon  which  she  was  indisputably 
driven  mainly  by  the  pressure  of  those  Orders,  we  cannot  say  that,  in 
adopting  that  measure,  she  did  any  thing  that  can  be  called  very  unjus- 
tifiable, or  indicated  any  very  rancorous  hostility  or  groundless  animosity 
against  this  country.  The  case  became  far  worse  for  her,  however,  when 
we  rescinded  these  obnoxious  Orders.  Their  existence  undoubtedly  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  tlie  war; — and  no  man  doubts  that  peace  might 
have  been  preserved  if  they  had  never  been  enacted,  or  had  been  recalled 
a  year  earlier  than  they  were  recalled.  It  seems  a  fair  inference,  there- 
fore, that  peace  should  have  been  restored,  or  at  least  that  pacific  over- 
tures should  have  been  made,  the  moment  they  were  actually  withdrawn; 
—  and  we  are  clearly  and  decidedly  of  that  opinion. 

At  the  same  time,  there  were  not  wanting  serious  causes  of  com- 
plaint, and  grounds  of  dissension  as  considerable  as  many  that  have 
precipitated  nations  into  war.  The  impressment  of  their  seamen  was, 
undoubtedly,  a  grievance  of  very  serious  and  intolerable  magnitude;  — 
and  though  we  conceive  that  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained 
of  our  right  to  reclaim  the  services  and  secure  the  persons  of  such  of  our 
sailors  as  we  found  in  their  vessels,  we  suspect  that  this  right  was  some* 
times  asserted  without  those  scrupulous  precautions  against  abuse  which 
were  indispensably  necessary  to  justify  the  practice.  We  have  always 
been  clear,  that  the  right  of  impressment  which  is  vested  in  the  sovereign 
by  the  known  principles  of  our  constitution,  and  which  entitles  him  to 
annul  and  disregard  all  contracts  entered  into  by  our  own  merchants  with 
persons  using  the  sea,  entitles  him  just  as  clearly  to  disregard  any  similar 
engagement  into  which  such  persons  may  have  entered  with  foreign 
merchants,  and  to  enforce  their  immediate  service  in  his  navy,  in  virtue 
of  the  paramount  and  precedent  obligation  which  they  contracted  by  en- 
gaging in  that  profession.  We  consider  all  British  seamen,  in  short,  as 
under  an  incapacity,  and  a  notorious  incapacity^  to  contract  any  absolute 
engagement  to  their  private  employers, — or  any  engagement  that  is  not 
substantially  conditional  with  reference  to  the  intermediate  assertion  of 
the  preferable  right  of  the  sovereign.  Upon  fhe  question  of  right  or  of 
principle,  therefore,  we  conceive  that  the  pretensions  of  England  are 
liable  to  no  serious  dispute: — but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  plain 
that  we  have  no  right,  or  shadow  of  right,  to  touch  the  person  of  a  native 
American  —  and  that  the  impressment  of  a  single  citizen  of  that  country 
is  an  atrocious  and  intolerable  violation  of  his  most  sacred  rights,  against 
which  his  government  is  bound  to  protect  him,  and  «which  it  would  be 
deserting  its  first  and  most  imperious  duties  if  it  did  not  resent  and  resist. 
Now,  the  plea  of  America  is,  that  the  right  of  search  and  impressment  at 
sea  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  exercised  without  occasionally 
mistaking  native  Americans  for  English,  even  if  there  was  every  dispo- 
sition to  avoid  such  mistakes — and  she  complains  that  there  is  no  such 
disposition,  but  in  many  instances  an  insolent  and  arbitrary  resolution  to 
make  up  a  complement  of  men,  without  any  regard  to  the  most  regular 
evidence  of  citizenship  and  neutrality.  There  is,  therefore,  a  real  difficulty 
in  the  adjustment  of  these  conflicting  and  indisputable  rights  —  not  such 
a  difficulty,  perhaps,  as  might  not  have  been  got  over,  if  there  had  been  a 
truly  amicable  and  cordial  feeling  on  both  sides — but  such  as  will  go  far 
to  account  for  the  continuance  of  a  war  which  was  already  on  foot,  and 
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had  of  course  fomented  that  ancient  spirit  of  hostility,  the  origin  and 
progress  of  which  we  have  hitherto  been  endeavouring  to  trace.  That 
this  spirit  was  stronger  on  the  part  of  America  than  of  England,  and  that 
she  therefore  is  justly  to  be  blamed  for  the  continuance  of  the  war  at  the 
period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  is  manifest,  we  think,  from  this 
notorious  fact,  that  this  very  question  had  been  made  the  subject  of  an  ami- 
cable arrangement  between  Mr.  Monroe  and  Lords  Holland  and  Auckland, 
but  five  years  before ;  and  that  we  had  just  given  an  unequivocal  proof 
of  our  being  still  willing  to  settle  all  differences  upon  moderate  principles, 
by  the  repeal  of  our  obnoxious  Orders. 

The  war,  however,  —  whoever  had  the  immediate  blame  of  it,  found 
us  shamefully  unprepared,  and  ridiculously  sanguine  and  secure.  Our 
navy  was  to  drive  the  pigmy  fleets  of  America  from  the  ocean,  and  to 
levy  contributions  along  all  her  shores ;  while  the  very  dread  and  terror 
of  our  hostility  was  expected  to  shake  their  unseasoned  government  to 
pieces  —  to  effect  a  disunion  of  the  states  —  in  all  likelihood  a  civil  war, 
and  perhaps  the  return  of  some  of  the  revolted  colonies  to  the  dominion 
of  the  mother  country  !  Such  were  our  expectations.  How  they  have 
been  answered  by  events,  is  too  painfully  and  universally  known  to  make 
it  necessary  for  us  to  say  any  thing.  We  have  been  worsted  in  most  of 
our  naval  encounters,  and  baffled  in  most  of  our  enterprises  by  land. — 
With  a  naval  force  on  their  coast  exceeding  that  of  the  enemy  in  the  pro- 
portion of  ten  to  one,  we  have  lost  two  out  of  three  of  all  the  sea-fights  in 
which  we  have  been  engaged  —  and  at  least  three  times  as  many  men  as 
our  opponent ;  while  their  privateers  swarm  unchecked  round  all  our  set- 
tlements, and  even  on  the  coasts  of  Europe,  and  have  already  made  prize 
of  more  than  seventeen  hundred  of  our  merchant  vessels.  By  land  we 
were  so  shamefully  unprovided,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  gross  misma- 
nagement of  the  American  commanders,  they  must  have  got  possession  of 
Montreal,  and  in  all  probability  advanced  to  the  walls  of  Quebec  before 
the  end  of  the  first  campaign ;  and  even  when  reinforced  to  an  extent 
which  could  not  possibly  have  been  calculated  on  when  the  war  began,  it 
is  but  too  well  known  that  we  have  gained  no  substantial  or  permanent 
advantages,  but  have  actually  had  to  witness  the  incredible  spectacle  of 
a  regular  and  well-appointed  army  of  British  veterans  retiring  before  little 
more  than  an  equal  force  of  American  militia  ! 

While  these  things  were  in  progress,  and  while  it  was  yet  extremely 
doubtful  whether  Bonaparte  was  to  retain  the  dominion  of  the  Continent, 
and  whether  the  whole  resources  of  England  might  not  be  required  to 
maintain  the  cause  of  Europe  on  European  ground,  we  again  testified  our 
desire,  or  our  need  of  peace,  by  making  a  spontaneous  proposal  for  an 
immediate  negotiation.  This  proposal  was  made  in  December  1813,  and 
was  immediately  acceded  to  on  the  part  of  the  American  government ; 
—  and  the  consequence  has  been  the  discussions  that  are  still  depending 
at  Ghent. 

At  the  time  when  this  proposal  was  made,  it  certainly  will  not  be  pre- 
tended that  we  had  any  view  to  an  increase  of  territory,  or  to  any  other 
thing  than  the  adjustment  of  those  questions  as  to  neutral  and  maritime 
rights,  which  formed  the  whole  original  subject  of  contention ;  and  as 
little  can  it  be  doubted  that  peace  would  have  been  instantly  and  joyfully 
accepted,  had  America  been  then  disposed  to  withdraw  her  pretensions 
upon  the  points  of  search  and  impressment,  or  to  leave  those  and  the 
other  relative  questions  as  to  the  law  of  blockade  to  amicable  and  deli- 
berate discussion.     The  great  doubt  and  difficulty  was,  whether  America 
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would  abandon  any  part  of  her  pretensions  ;  and  whether  we  would  con- 
sent to  such  modifications  of  our  practice,  as  to  lay  a  ground  for  imme- 
diate pacification.  Before  the  Commissioners  met,  however,  all  these  dif- 
ficulties seemed  to  be  providentially  removed ;  for  peace  was  restored  in 
Europe ;  and,  with  the  state  of  belligerent,  vanished  all  the  grievances 
and  all  the  pretensions  of  the  neutral.  As  tliere  was  no  longer  to  be  any 
impressment  at  all,  it  became  quite  unnecessary  to  settle  under  what 
limitations  impressment  should  take  place  out  of  the  trading  ships  of  a 
neutral ;  and  as  all  bockade,  and  prospect  of  blockade,  was  abandoned,  it 
was  equally  idle  to  define  the  conditions  on  which  it  should  be  enforced 
against  third  parties.  It  could  scarcely  be  pretended,  and  it  could  never 
for  a  moment  be  seriously  believed  in  any  quarter,  that  it  could  be  of  any 
use  to  settle  these  general  questions,  with  a  prospective  view  to  future 
cases  of  war  and  neutrality,  which  all  the  world  knew  would  make  rules, 
or  exceptions,  suited  to  their  own  emergencies ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  was 
obvious,  that  such  a  settlement  upon  abstract  principles,  would  be  gone 
about  with  much  better  hope  of  success  in  deliberate  consultations  to  be 
entered  into  afler  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  than  by  the  ruder  logic  of 
force.  It  was  confidently  anticipated,  therefore,  that  America  would 
consent  to  the  waver  of  all  her  neutral  pretensions,  and  that  the  war 
would  die  a  natural  death  upon  the  removal  of  all  the  objects  and  causes 
by  which  it  had  been  excited.  This  anticipation,  it  appears,  was  fully 
realised  on  the  part  of  America,  who  instructed  her  Commissioners  to 
allow  all  these  points  to  lie  over,  and  to  let  the  secondary  and  relative 
hostilities  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  wars  in  Europe  cease  with  the  wars 
which  had  occasioned  them ;  —  and  we  are  now  at  war,  because  England 
will  not  agree  to  that  proposal,  but  insists  upon  gaining  certain  advantages 
by  the  war,  which  she  had  not  in  contemplation  when  she  herself  first 
suggested  the  negotiation,  and  which,  to  all  ordinary  observers,  she  seems 
to  have  but  a  feeble  prospect  of  obtaining  by  force. 

What  these  advantages  are,  it  is  not  necessary  very  minutely  to  explain. 
They  amount,  in  one  word,  to  a  demand  for  a  cession  of  territory ;  and 
the  war  which  is  now  going  on  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  war  for  the 
conquest  of  that  territory.  By  the  treaty  of  1783,  the  boundary  line 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  settled  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision ;  and  for  the  greater  part  it  was  made  to  run  through  the  centre  of 
the  great  chain  of  lakes,  and  their  connecting  waters,  with  a  joint  right  of 
navigation  to  both  parties.  The  territory  of  certain  Indian  tribes,  who 
are  now  dignified  with  the  name  of  our  Allies,  is  within  the  country  then 
solemnly  ceded  to  America,  in  so  far  as  England  had  any  power  to  cede 
it,  —  in  the  same  way  as  the  territory  occupied  by  many  other  Indian 
tribes  was  included  in  the  country  then  finally  ceded  to  England.  We 
now  insist  on  the  exclusive  military  occupation  of  all  those  waters  —  on 
a  guarantee  for  the  perpetual  inviolability  and  independence  of  the  terri- 
tory of  our  Indian  Allies  —  and  on  the  unqualified  and  absolute  cession, 
without  compensation,  of  a  part  of  the  state  of  Massachussets,  in  order 
to  establish  a  more  convenient  communication  between  Halifax  and  our 
settlement  of  New  Brunswick  —  besides  some  smaller  matters :  —  and 
we  refuse  to  make  peace  unless  these  terms  are  complied  with. 

On  the  justice  of  these  pretensions  —  on  the  fairness  of  our  causa  belli 
—  we  have  scarcely  a  word  to  say,  afler  we  have  again  repeated  that  it  is 
undeniably,  and  almost  professedly,  a  war  of  conquest  upon  our  part. 
The  territory  we  now  insist  upon  taking  from  America  was  solemnly 
ceded  and  secured  to  her  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  when  we  knew,  or  ought 
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to  have  known  as  well  as  we  do  now,  what  was  necessary  for  the  security 
of  the  provinces  we  retained.     The  obligations  of  that  treaty,  we  humbUr 
conceive,  are  by  no  means  annulled  by  the  war  which  has  interveneci ; 
because  that  war  did  not  arise  from  any  infraction  of  the  treaty  on  the 
part  of  America»  but  from  certain  collisions  of  neutral  and  belligerent 
pretensions,  which  have  since  been  settled  and  entirely  taken  away  by 
the  cessation  of  European  hostilities,  and  which  leave  all  the  other  rights 
and  pretensions  of  both  nations  precisely  on  the  same  footing  as  before. 
But  it  is  truly  of  no  consequence  whether  the  treaty  of  1783  be  supposed 
to  be  in  force  or  not.     At  all  events  it  is  indisputable,  that  when  we  went 
to  war  with  America  on  the  subject  of  neutral  commerce  and  belligerent 
impressment,  the  whole  territory  and  subjects  which  we  now  insist  upon 
her  giving  up  were  confessedly  and  exclusively  hers,  and  formed  a  part  of 
her  legitimate  and  unquestioned  dominion  —  no  matter  whether  expressly 
recognised  or  guaranteed  by  treaty  with  us  or  not.     It  is  as  little  to  be 
denied,  we  think,  that  when  she  did  go  to  war  about  neutral  rights,  she 
had,  if  not  a  just,  at  least  a  natural  and  colourable  cause  for  so  doing.    It 
was  not  a  war  of  mere  depredation  or  conquest  —  an  unprovoked  and 
wanton  aggression  upon  her  part,  for  the  gratification  of  cupidity  or  re- 
venge—  but  an  ordinary  case  of  taking  up  arms  for  the  redress  of  specific 
and  considerable  grievances,  which  we  cannot  deny  to  have  existed; 
though  we  are  of  opinion  that  she  was  not  fully  justified,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  in  taking  that  way  to  redress  them.     After  a  short 
period  of  hostilities,  attended  with  various  success,  —  certainly  not  with 
such  decided  advantage  on  our  side  as  could  have  entitled  us  to  dictate 
terms  to  the  enemy  had  the  original  subject  of  contention  remained,  — 
the  occasion  of  dissension  is  fortunately  removed  by  the  restoration  of 
peace  in  Europe,  and  the  consequent  disappearance  both  of  neutrals  and 
belligerents.     America,  then,  agrees   to  wave  all  farther  discussion   of 
claims  which  are  no  longer  to  be  asserted  in  practice ;  and  England  refuses 
to]  lay  down  her  arms  till  she  has  got  large  portions  of  land  and  water 
from  her  antagonist.     The  war  which  goes  on  after  this,  we  conceive,  is 
just  as  clearly  a  war  of  mere  conquest  and  aggression  upon  our  part,  as 
if  we  had  first  signed  a  peace  on  the  accommodation  of  the  only  points 
that  had  occasioned  the  war  —  and  next  day  declared  war  anew,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  adding  a  part  of  her  territory  to  our  possessions. 

The  matter,  indeed,  seems  scarcely  to  be  disguised  in  the  official  state- 
ments of  our  commissioners.  It  is  not  in  the  way  of  indemnity  for  the 
past,  or  security  for  the  future,  that  we  demand  these  cessions.  It  is 
because  the  joint  possession  of  the  Lakes  is  apt  to  excite  a  contest  for 
naval  superiority,  and  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  direct  communication 
between  Halifax  and  New  Brunswick.  Pretexts  like  these  —  pretexts 
indeed  of  a  much  higher  nature,  have  never  been  wanting  to  justify  that 
most  pernicious  and  most  dangerous  of  all  human  crimes,  the  undertaking 
of  a  war  of  conquest ;  nor  is  there  any  other  meaning  in  the  general 
principle  of  maintaining  the  independence  of  all  civilised  governments, 
than  that  no  pretext  —  nay,  no  proof  of  increased  security  and  general 
advantage  —  shall  be  admitted  as  an  apology  for  the  invasion  of  one  state 
bv  another,  or  the  forcible  dismemberment  of  an  atom  of  her  indisputod 
territory.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  civilised  society  depends  for  its 
very  existence.  It  is  by  this  alone  that  the  strong  are  restrained,  and 
the  weak  protected  from  oppression  —  by  this  and  by  this  only,  that  the 
substance  or  the  names  of  public  principle  or  occasional  peace  have  ever 
been  heard  of  among  mankind. 
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The  apology  that  is  held  out  for  our  invasion  of  this  principle,  how- 
ever, is  not  more  hollow  in  itself  than  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  very 
form  of  the  invasion.  We  are  the  weakest  of  the  two  powers  it  seems  in 
America;  and  therefore,  what?  —  why,  we  will  take  by  force  what  is 
necessary  to  put  us  on  a  footing  with  our  neighbour.  This  way  of  putting 
our  case  certainly  lays  us  open  to  a  very  perplexing  dilemma.  If  we  are 
now  in  a  condition  to  take  our  neighbour's  territory  in  America  by  force, 
wc  surely  cannot  justify  our  taking  it  on  the  score  that  we  are  now  too 
weak  to  have  any  chance  in  a  contest  against  him ;  or,  if  we  are  too 
weak  to  enter  into  such  a  contest,  we  certainly  have  no  great  chance  of 
succeeding  in  depriving  him  of  it  by  means  of  a  war.  The  plea,  how- 
ever, is  manifestly  quite  preposterous  ;  and  the  consequence  of  admitting 
it  would  be,  that  after  we  had  got  what  we  now  ask,  we  might  ask  more, 
till  we  were  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  our  neighbour ;  or,  iu 
other  words,  that  mere  inequality  of  force  in  neighbouring  states,  is  a 
lawful  and  sufficient  cause  for  their  engaging  in  a  war  o£  conquest. 

It  is  needless,  however,  to  say  more  of  the  justice  of  our  pretensions, 
when  we  have  so  much  to  say  upon  the  inexpediency  of  pursuing  them 
any  farther.  If  we  had  ever  so  just  a  title  to  the  territory  we  are  now 
fighting  to  acquire,  we  conceive  it  would  be  insanity  to  figiit  for  such  an 
object.  We  think  it  impossible  that  we  should  succeed  in  acquiring  it, 
—  and  altogether  certain  that  we  shall  encounter  disgrace  and  disaster  lA 
its  pursuit. 

The  invasion  of  their  territory  will  necessarily  unite  all  America  against 
us.  Notliing  but  the  most  complete  ignorance  of  their  character  can 
leave  the  least  doubt  upon  that  subject.  They  are  split,  no  doubt,  into 
hostile  factions  —  very  rancorous  and  very  abusive  of  each  other  ;  —  but 
they  are  all  zealous  republicans,  and  all  outrageously  proud  of  their  con- 
stitution, and  vain  of  their  country.  This  indeed  is  the  ruling  passion 
of  all  democracies;  and  it  exists  in  America  in  a  degree  that  is  both 
offensive  and  ridiculous  to  strangers.  In  this  point  of  view,  nothing 
could  be  so  unwise  —  to  say  nothing  more  of  them  —  as  our  unmeaning 
marauding  expeditions  to  Washington  and  Baltimore,  which  exasperated 
without  weakening,  and  irritated  all  the  passions  of  the  nation,  without 
even  a  tendency  to  diminish  its  resources ;  nay,  which  added  directly  to 
their  force,  both  by  the  indignation  and  unanimity  which  they  excited, 
and  by  teaching  them  to  feel  their  own  strength,  and  to  despise  an 
enemy  that,  with  all  his  preparation  and  animosity,  could  do  them  so 
little  substantial  mischief.  The  consequences,  accordingly,  were  imme- 
diately apparent ;  and  for  the  paltry  and  unworthy  gratification  of  obliging 
the  Congress  to  assemble  in  a  wooden  shed,  we  gave  confidence  ana 
popularity  to  the  war-party  in  that  assembly,  and  tied  up  tlie  tongues  o€ 
those  who  might  otherwise  have  thwarted  their  designs.  This  was  before 
our  projects  of  conquest  were  known  in  the  country;  and  it.aHbrdsa 
pretty  sure  augury  of  tlie  effect  of  their  promulgation.  We  have  no 
doubt  at  all,  that  every  man  in  America  will  be  for  a  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  rather  than  submit  to  so  great  an  indignity ;  and  tliat, 
though  the  adverse  factions  will  still  revile  and  accuse  each  other,  sacri- 
fices and  efforts  will  be  made  for  this  purpose,  of  which  scarcely  any 
other  people  would  be  capable. 

In  the  next  place,  what  sort  of  a  nation  is  it  which  we  have  thus  united 
against  us,  —  and  from  whom,  thus  united,  we  propose,  by  main  force,  to 
wrest  a  part  of  their  territory  ?  It  is  a  nation,  in  the  first  place,  situa^  * 
at  the  distance  of  three  thousand  miles  from  our  shores,  to  which  i' 
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bably  costs  us  upwards  of  100/.  to  transport  every  man  we  are  to  employ 
in  subduing  them  ;  —  a  nation  now  consisting  of  bettaeen  eight  and  nine 
milUofu  of  souls  *  ;  —  a  nation  remarkably  hardy,  athletic,  and  brave,  in 
which  every  individual  is  armed ;  and  in  which,  from  the  abundance  of 
game  and  leisure,  and  the  want  of  all  game  laws,  every  individual  is  an 
expert  marksman  before  he  is  sixteen  years  of  age  ;  —  a  nation  in  which 
-not  only  public  feeling  but  political  power  has  its  chief  depository  in  the 
body  of  the  people,  and  in  which  the  poor  can  therefore  compel  the 
tich  to  make  any  sacrifices,  and  partake  any  hardships,  which  they  think 
necessary  for  the  gratification  of  their  vanity  or  hatred;  —  the  nation,  in 
short,  which,  with  one  third  of  its  present  population,  without  govern- 
ment or  resources,  and  divided  far  more  radically  than  it  can  ever  be 
divided  again,  baffled  all  our  efforts  to  retain  an  established  authority 
over  it ;  and  drove  us,  after  a  sanguinary  struggle,  beyond  those  bound- 
aries which,  in  the  maturity  of  their  strength,  we  now  propose  to  repass 
hy  force. 

In  the  third  place,  what  are  the  circumstances  of  encouragement  and 
good  augury  under  which  we  think  it  reasonable  to  demand  the  exclusive 
possession  of  their  lakes,  and  the  cession  of  a  part  o^  their  territory  ? 
Why,  it  is  afler  being  twice  utterly  routed  on  these  lakes,  and  in  the  only 
considerable  battles  of  which  they  have  been  the  theatre ;  —  or,  in  other 
words,  after  being  almost  entirely  driven  from  the  possession  of  those 
waters  in  which,  before  the  war,  we  had  an  equal  interest  with  them,  and 
in  which  we  may  still  regain  an  equal  interest,  merely  by  making  peace, 
and  accepting  their  renunciation  of  all  the  pretensions  in  support  of 
which  they  originally  took  up  arms.  A  nation  forced  into  an  unjust  war 
has  sometimes  insisted  on  retaining  a  part  of  her  conquests  at  its  termin- 
ation ;  but  it  is  something  new,  we  believe,  for  one  who  has  lost  ground  in 
the  quarrel  to  insist  on  a  cession  of  territory  'from  her  enemy,  and  to 
refuse  a  peace  which  re-invests  her  in  all  her  former  rights  unless  this 
extraordinary  pretension  be  yielded  to.  On  land  again,  after  having 
received  reinforcements  infinitely  greater  than  we  had  any  reason  to  ex- 
pect could  be  afforded  —  after  frightening  a  few  defenceless  towns,  and 
defeating  some  regiments  of  militia — we  have  been  repulsed  from  Bal- 
timore, and  retreated  from  Plattsburgh  ;  —  and  are  now  retired  into  winter 
quarters  with  the  loss  of  at  least  four  or  five  thousand  men,  while  the 
enemy  is  increasing  every  hour  in  skill,  confidence,  and  numbers. 

In  what  can  such  a  contest  issue,  but  in  the  utter  discomfiture  o^  a 
con(]^uering  or  invading  army.  All  the  advantage  was  with  us  in  the  be- 
ginnmg, — our  numbers  complete  —  our  reputation  high  —  our  discipline 
perfect ;  while  the  enemy  was  raw  and  timid,  and  unwilling  to  venture  in 
numbers  within  the  hazard  of  the  conflict.  With  all  those  advantages,  a 
long  campaign  has  just  been  closed  with  a  series  of  disasters,  and  without 
any  sensible  progress  towards  the  triumphs  through  which  alone  we  can 
hope  to  force  our  hard  terms  on  the  adversary.  Every  hour  our  numbers 
are  diminishing,  while  theirs  are  increasing ;  every  hour  they  are  improv- 
ing in  discipline,  and  consequently  in  enterprise  and  valour.  The  attacks 
at  Washington  and  Baltimore  have  called  out  all  the  militia  of  the  country, 
and  filled  the  land,  from  border  to  border,  with  armed  men;  —  while  the 
repulse  from  the  latter  place,  followed  so  soon  by  the  disaster  at  Platts- 
burgh, have  taught  them  their  strength,  and  made  them  come  forward 

•  By  the  last  census,  which  was  completed  in  1810,  the  population  was  about 
seven  millions.     It  must  be  increased  near  two  millions  since  that  time. 
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With  alacrity  to  share  the  honours  of  a  contest  the  result  of  which  is  no 
longer  to  be  dreaded.  More  than  one  hundred  and  (ifly  thousand  men 
are  now  in  arms  within  the  territories  of  the  United  States ; — bad  soldiers 
certainly  at  this  moment,  and  unfit  as  yet  to  contend  in  pitched  battles  in 
the  field — but  quite  fit,  even  now,  to  do  murderous  execution  from  be- 
hind a  breastwork,  and  perfectly  capable  of  acquiring  that  discipline  and 
steadiness  which  a  few  campaigns  will  necessarily  give  them. 

What,  then,  are  our  prospects  for  these  approaching  campaigns  ?  if 
we  are  to  carry  our  objects,  we  most  reckon  not  only  upon  being  able  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  the  lakes,  and  to  destroy  all  their  settlements  on 
their  borders,  and  on  taking  forcible  possession  of  the  territory  we  mean 
to  keep,  but,  on  so  ruining  the  force,  and  breaking  the  spirit  of  the 
country,  as  to  induce  them  to  sue  for  peace  on  condition  of  our  perma- 
nently keeping  both  the  lakes  and  the  territory.  Is  there  any  man  in  his 
senses  who  looks  to  the  condition  of  this  countnr,  and  the  condition  of 
America,  that  expects  this  to  be  done  ? — or,  if  he  does  think  it  possible  to 
be  done,  who  can  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  saying,  that  it  could  only  be 
done  at  a  cost  ten  thousand  times  greater  than  the  value  of  the  object 
can  justify?  With  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  and  a  suitable  equip- 
ment of  vessels  transported  in  frame  from  Great  Britain,  we  may,  at  an 
expense  of  twenty  or  thirty  millions — we  are  convinced  it  cannot  be  at 
less — retrieve,  in  the  course  of  next  campaign,  some  of  the  disgraces  and 
disasters  which  we  have  sustained  in  the  last.  W^ith  the  loss  of  a  fourth 
part  of  our  troops,  we  may  succeed  in  clearing  our  frontier  of  the  enemy, 
and  driving  him  back  before  us  beyond  the  line  to  which  we  wish  to  ad- 
vance our  future  boundary ;  and  we  may  even  succeed,  ader  a  pitiable 
carnage,  in  gaining  possession  of  the  lakes.  But  does  any  man  expect 
that  the  Americans  will  agree,  upon  this,  to  let  us  keep  what  we  have  so 
dearly  won  ;  and  submit  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  an  exasperated  ioe  the 
key  to  some  of  the  richest  provinces  of  their  country  ?  No  man  can 
possibly  expect  it.  The  enemy  knows  that  wje  cannot  afford  to  send  out 
twenty  thousand  men  every  year,  nor  to  incur  an  additional  expense  of 
twenty  millions,  to  maintain  possession  of  a  few  barren  acres  on  their 
borders.  They  will  harass  us,  therefore,  with  continual  attacks,  and  ex- 
haust us  with  interminable  marches,  in  the  boundless  wastes  of  their  dif- 
ficult and  unfruitful  country ;  till,  after  distinguishing  ourselves  by  prodigies 
of  useless  valour,  and  disgracing  ourselves  by  acts  of  vindictive  cruelty, 
the  second  American  war  ends,  like  the  first,  in  the  utter  discomfiture  and 
signal  defeat  of  the  rash  and  stubborn  invaders.  <*  Conquer  three  mil- 
lions of  free  men  ! "  exclaimed  Lord  Chatham,  with  contempt  and  wonder 
at  the  infatuation  which  persisted  so  long  in  that  first  fatal  contention ; 
although  we  had  then  a  settled  and  original  possession  of  half  the  country, 
and  the  hearts  of  the  other  half  were  believed  by  many  to  be  with  us  I 
And  now  we  expect  to  conquer  nine  millions,  when  we  have  been  driven 
from  one  part  of  the  border,  and  have  united  the  hearts  of  the  whole 
against  us ! — Nothing  short  of  conquest,  and  complete  prostration,  can 
possibly  gain  for  us  the  objects  on  which  we  are  insisting ;  and  no  sane 
person,  we  imagine,  believes  that  to  be  possible. 

But  suppose  that  it  were  possible,  and  that  it  were  actually  accomplished, 
what  should  we  have  gained? — we  shall  not  say  to  compensate  for  the 
waste  of  blood  and  treasure  which  our  success  must  have  cost  us—' 
with  a  view  to  that  security  for  our  Canadian  dominions  which  is 
out  as  the  object  of  the  contest.   The  carnage,  the  sufferings,  the  dk 
which  our  success  must  necessarily  have  infiicted  on  the  enemy» 
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excite  &  rancorous  and  incurable  animosity  in  the  breast  of  every  citizen 
of  the  land ;  and  if  we  are  able,  by  main  force,  to  maintain  ourselves  in 
possession  of  our  new  frontier,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  it  will  only  be 
to  force  that  we  shall  owe  it.     The  most  rooted  hostility,  the  most  eager 
thirst  for  revenge,  will  infallibly  watch  all  our  proceedings ;  and  a  greedy 
advantage  will  assuredly  be  taken  of  the  first  moment  of  negligence  or 
weakness,  of  external  embarrassment  or  interior  dissension,  to  repair  the 
loss  and  retrieve  the  dishonour  of  so  invidious  a  conquest.     Afler  such 
a  conquest,  therefore,  we  can  never  be  secure  for  a  moment,  even  under 
the  appearance  of  the  most  complete  pacification, — but  must  continually 
.  maintain  such  a  force  as  may  be  sufficient  to  repress  the  desperate 
attempts  to  which  we  must  be  continually  liable.     In  our  old  frontier  we 
should  excite  no  such  jealousy,  and  require  no  such  costly  precautions.: 
and  therefore  we  presume  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  we  should  be 
more  secure  on  the  whole  with  that  old  frontier, —  and  must  lose  more  in 
the  increased  hostility  of  our  neighbours,  than  we  can  possibly  gain  by 
this  slight  diminution  of  their  resources. 

Such,  we  think,  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  our  success — even  if 
tlie  relative  strength  of  the  two  countries  were  destined  to  remain  at  its 
present  proportions.  But  it  is  impossible  here  to  shut  our  eyes  to  a  fact 
most  material  to  the  whole  question.  America  has  doubled  her  popu- 
lation in  little  more  than  eighteen  years;  and,  from  the  state  of  her 
territory,  is  likely  to  go  on  nearly  at  the  same  rate  for  at  least  fifty 
years  to  come.  Long  before  that  time,  therefore,  she  must  have  a  po- 
pulation of  from  thirty  to  forty  millions;  while  in  Canada,  from  the 
mferiority  of  the  soil  and  climate,  we  can  never  reckon  upon  having  more 
than  two  or  three  millions.  Against  such  an  enormous  preponderance 
of  force,  if  backed  by  mortified  pride  and  vindictive  resentment,  it  is 
evident  that  no  succours  that  England  could  spare  could  enable  this 
colony -to  make  any  resistance; — and  long,  mdeed,  before  the  dispropor- 
tion has  attained  to  this  limit,  not  only  our  new  boundary,  but  our  whole 
transatlantic  possessions  must  infallibly  be  swept  away.  It  is  not  easy, 
indeed,  to  see  how  Canada  is  ultimately  to  be  protected  against  this 
monstrous  force,  by  any  frontier  or  by  any  policy;  —  but  this  at  all 
events  we  take  to  be  manifest,  that  she  may  be  longest  protected  by  that 
policy  which  most  effectually  conciliates  the  friendship  and  respect  of  her 
more  powerful  neighbour — and  by  that  frontier  which  is  most  visibly 
guarded  by  the  sanctity  of  justice  and  the  charm  of  moderation.  Ame- 
rica, in  fact,  has  no  need  of  any  accession  to  her  territory,  and  will 
every  day  feel  less  and  less  jealousy  of  a  weak  and  a  peaceable  neighbour. 
But  if  we  now  make  aggressions  upon  her  soil,  we  may  be  assured  that, 
in  the  fulness  of  her  strength,  they  will  be  repaid  with  interest; — if  wc 
wantonly  sow  the  seeds  of  rancorous  and  inexorable  hostility,  we  must 
expect  to  reap  in  due  season  the  bitter  and  abundant  harvest. 

But  truly  it  is  too  visionary  to  dwell  thus  at  large  upon  the  conse- 
quences of  a  success  which  we  are  obviously  never  destined  to  attain, 
and  from  the  hope  of  which  so  many  circumstances  conspire  at  this  mo- 
ment to  exclude  us.  If  there  are  any  persons  so  insane  as  to  dream  at 
any  time  of  conquests  in  America,  is  there  nothing  in  the  present  situation 
of  Europe  that  should  admonish  them  that  this  is  not  the  season  when 
such  visions  can  be  safely  indulged?  Is  there  nothing  in  the  aspect  of 
the  blackening  horizon  before  us  —  of  the  storms  that  are  brewing  in  the 
South — and  the  East,  that  should  induce  us  to  look  anxiously  for  the 
return  of  serenity  in  the  West?     Who  is  there  so  sanguine  as  to  expect 
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tliat  Europe  is  to  remain  in  peace  for  many  years,  or  that  England  is  not 
to  be  embroiled  in  the  ^rst  and  the  last  of  her  quarrels — or,  if  that 
tremendous  destiny  may  be  avoided,  who  does  not  see  that  the  best 
chance  to  avoid  it  is  to  have  a  great  disposable  force  ready  to  throw 
into  the  scale  of  the  advocates  of  order  and  justice — to  have  our  hands 
free,  and  our  flanks  disencumbered  for  the  vital  contest  that  we  may  yet 
have  to  sustain  on  our  own  shores?  For  the  sake  of  trying  to  gain  a 
frontier  a  little  more  convenient  for  the  insignificant  provmce  of  Canada 
—  for  the  sake  of  making  an  irreconcilable  enemy  of  America,  and 
pouring  out  oceans  of  blood  and  heaps  of  treasure  in  a  contest  in  which 
success  can  be  attended  with  no  glory,  and  defeat  leads  to  aggravated 
disgrace  —  is  it  really  worth  while  to  desert  our  own  cause,  and  that  of 
Europe,  at  a  moment  so  critical  as  the  present,  and  to  send  fifly  ships 
and  Bfly  thousand  men  to  waste  their  strength  in  that  obscure  and  subor- 
dinate contention  ? 

But  it  is  not  merely  with  a  view  to  the  greater  and  nearer  occasions  of 
exertion  which  it  threatens  to  present  to  this  country,  that  the  present 
situation  of  Europe  should  operate  as  a  sedative  to  our  zeal  for  hostilities 
in  America.  If  Europe  is  again  embroiled,  America  will  be  sure  to  find 
allies  in  these  very  hostilities ;  and  we  have  already  experienced  what  it 
is  to  contend  against  American  energy,  backed  by  the  skill  and  resources 
of  an  European  auxiliary.  The  origmal  cause  of  war  with  America,  we 
ought  to  recollect,  is  one  in  which  all  the  continental  powers  have  at  one 
time  or  another  protested  against  our  pretensions, — and  maybe  presumed, 
indeed,  habitually  to  look  upon  them  with  no  very  favourable  eye.  To 
these  pretensions  America  is  now  willing  to  submit,  and  thus  to  remove 
all  occasion  for  their  farther  discussion;  but  if  we  insist  on  going  on 
with  the  war,  her  protest  against  them  will  of  necessity  be  revived,  and 
in  all  likelihood  will  soon  find  other  abettors.  How  long  does  any  one 
think  we  can  reckon,  in  the  present  situation  of  Europe,  on  having  to 
meet  the  Americans  without  any  allies?  And  has  our  success,  while 
they  stood  single-handed  against  us,  been  so  very  brilliant  as  to  give  us 
much  hope  of  a  favourable  result  when  they  are  thus  strengthened  and 
supported?  Besides  all  this,  the  very  existence  of  our  quarrel  widi 
America  is  likely  enough  to  embroil  us  in  Europe,  and  to  disturb,  before 
its  day,  the  nice  and  ticklish  balance  on  which  our  tranquillity  so  visibly 
hangs.  We  have  declared  the  whole  coast  of  the  United  States,  with 
some  trifling  exceptions,  in  a  state  of  blockade.  Do  we  imagine  that 
the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  will  quietly  submit  for  any  length  of 
time  to  such  an  exclusion ;  and  if  we  capture  a  French  or  a  Russian 
vessel  trading  towards  the  uninvested  ports  of  that  country,  can  we 
doubt  for  an  instant  that  we  shall  have  the  question  of  neutral  and  belli- 
gerent rights,  which  it  is  now  in  our  power  to  settle  on  terms  of  infinite 
advantage,  to  try  under  circumstances  incalculably  more  unfavourable 
than  any  that  ever  occurred  with  America? 

But  supposing  the  state  of  Europe  to  be  as  encouraging  as  it  is  dis- 
heartening to  the  career  of  transatlantic  conquest  upon  which  we  seem 
to  have  entered,  is  there  nothing  in  the  state  of  our  Finances  which 
should  make  us  pause  before  we  thus  plunge  into  wars  of  aggression  and 
ambition  ?  We  have  just  obtained  a  peace,  or  a  breathing-time  at  least, 
in  Europe,  —  and  we  find  ourselves  burdened  with  a  debt  of  which  it 
requires  the  enormous  sum  of  thirti/  millions  sterling  to  pay  the  annual 
interest, — and  with  establishments  of  various  kinds,  which  require,  even 
upon  the  supposition  of  universal  peace,  an  expenditure  of  at  least  t^ 
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tnOltons  ttlore.  Are  we  in  any  condition,  then,  to  embark  in  a  new  war-« 
txmfessedly  unneceuary  for  our  Becurity  or  honour — and  comparativdy 
inaigniBctlnt  in  its  ofajectg,  when  it  is  apparent  that,  fVom  the  distance 
and  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  to  be  waged,  it  will  be  in* 
comparably  more  expensive  than  any  other  scheme  of  hostility  that  could 
possibly  be  devised  of  the  same  magnitude?  Wilt  the  country,  with  all 
the  silly  and  vulgar  animosity  it  has  been  taught  to  feel  against  its  Ame- 
rican opponents,  be  indeed  disposed  to  pay  the  property  tax,  and  to  see 
it  increased  to  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent.,  in  order  to  have  thousands 
upon  thousands  o£  her  brave  sons  obscurely  slain  in  an  attempt,  successful 
or  unsuccessful,  to  get  a  better  frontier  for  Canada  than  we  solemnly 
agreed  to  take  in  1783?  If  it  be  willing,  is  it  able,  to  bear  this  enormous 
bvrdea?  and  at  the  moment  when  our  manufacturers  are  in  danger  of 
being  undersold  by  those  of  France  and  Germany,  and  our  farmers  by 
those  of  Poland, — can  it  be  thought  a  (it  time  to  enter  into  such  am- 
bitious speculations,  with  the  certamty  of  such  tremendous  expense,  and 
4o  fiiint  a  prospect  of  ultimate  success— success  almost  worthless  when 
attained? 

In  Budi  a  situation  of  things,  and  where  there  is  such  an  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  argument  in  favour  of  peace,  it  may  be  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  suggest,  that  we  wilfully  expose  Canada  itself  to  an  immediate 
ana  most- serious  hazard,  by  this  unjustifiable  attempt  to  provide  for  its 
future  security.  If  we  make  peace  upon  the  advantageous  terms  that 
are  ofiered,  Canada  is  safe  for  the  present ;  and  as  safe  for  the  future  as 
it  has  ever  been  since  1 783,— as  safe,  that  is,  as  it  was  thought  possible 
to  make  it,  when  that  treaty  was  deliberately  adjusted  with  a  view  to 
that  object.  If  we  go  on  with  the  war,  however,  and  any  one  of  the 
numerous  casualties  befall  us  to  which  we  arc  continually  liable, — and 
some  of  which,  if  the  war  is  long  protracted,  must  almost  necessarily 
occur, — Canada  is  ^one  from  us — and  gone  irretrievably,  and  for  ever. 
One  luilf  of  it  is  disaffected,  and  the  other  nearly  indifferent.  Upper 
Canada  is  peopled  almost  entirely  by  settlers  from  the  United  States, 
who  in  their  hearts  must  wish  well  to  their  countrymen  and  friends. 
Lower  Canada — thanks  to  our  preposterous  policy — is  still  almost 
entirely  French,  and  dislikes  us  only  less  tlian  the  Americans.  If  France 
sliould  join  with  America,  there  could  be  but  little  dependence  on  their 
fidelity ; — as  it  is,  there  is  notoriously  none  to  be  placed  in  their  z^. 
They  will  make  no  sacrifices,  and  no  desperate  efforts  for  a  government, 
towards  which  they  have  never  felt  any  cordiality;  and  if  the  country 
be  once  lost,  they  will  risk  no  insurrections  to  recover  it  for  English 
roasters. 

We  shall  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  with  the  mention  of  one 
other  most  painful  and  most  potent  dissuasive  from  the  farther  prosecution 
of  this  disastrous  war.  Our  armies  will  be  thinned  by  unprecedented 
desertions  in  every  campaign  on  the  soil  of  America,  and  will  melt  away 
by  inglorious  dissolution,  adding  to  the  force  of  the  enemy,  and  detracting 
at  once  from  our  strengtli  and  our  national  character.  Do  not  let  it  be 
said  that  this  is  an  imputation  on  the  loyalty  and  honour  of  our  army 
which  it  cannot  possibly  have  merited.  We  appeal  to  facts  that  arc 
notorious,  and  to  principles  of  human  nature  that  need  no  corroboration 
from  particular  instances.  We  think  as  highly  of  the  valour  and  the 
worth  of  our  soldiery  as  it  is  possible  to  think  of  any  soldiery:  but,  ulas ! 
it  is  not  in  the  private  ranks  of  a  regular  army,— and  least  of  all,  perhaps, 
in  the  ranks  of  war-worn  veterans,  who  have  campaigned  in  foreign  lands 
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till  all  domestic  recollections  arc  nearly  worn  out  of  them, — that  wc  are  to 
look  for  refined  notions  of  propriety,  or  the  habit  of  resisting  extraordinary 
temptations.  It  is  to  the  extraordinary  force  of  tlie  temptation,  and  not 
to  the  previous  corruption  of  its  victims,  that  we  ascribe  this  disaster. 
There  are  desertions  from  all  armies — and  large  desertions  from  all  annies 
that  begin  to  be  unsuccessful ;  but,  in  a  country  where  the  deserter  can 
hide  and  domesticate  himself 'with  those  who  resemble  his  countrymen, 
who  speak  his  own  language,  and  display  his  own  manners,  —  in  a  country, 
above  all,  where  wages  are  high  and  subsistence  cheap,  and  where  a 
common  labourer  may,  in  a  short  time,  raise  himself  to  the  rank  of  a 
landed  proprietor-* the  temptations  to  desert  are  such  as  the  ordinary 
rate  of  virtue  in  that  rank  of  life  will  rarely  be  able  to  resist.  We  know 
already,  from  documents  that  have  been  laid  before  the  public,  that  the 
Americans  boast  of  prodigious  desertions  having  taken  place  from  the 
British  forces;  and  the  fact,  when  averred  in  Parliament,  met  with 
nothing  but  an  evasive  answer  from  His  Majesty's  ministers.  We  know 
also,  that  a  proposition  to  encourage  desertion,  by  holding  out  a  large 
bribe  at  the  public  expense,  was  entertained  in  Congress ;  and,  although 
it  was  rejected  as  inconsistent  with  tlie  principles  of  honourable  hostility, 
we  have  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  renewed,  if  we  should  really  pn>ceed 
to  enforce  our  demands  of  territory  by  an  actual  invasion  of  their  soil : 
nor  do  we  see  very  well  upon  what  grounds  we  should  then  be  entitled  to 
complain  of  it.  Against  a  lawless  invader — an  invader  for  the  avowed 
purposes  of  conquest  —  all  arms  are  held  to  be  lawful,  and  all  devices  by 
which  he  can  be  resisted,  praiseworthy.  But,  whether  this  additional 
seduction  be  resorted  to  or  not,  we  greatly  fear  that  many  will  be  found 
to  yield  to  the  existing  temptations ;  and  that,  afler  incurrmg  a  prodigiouK 
and  intolerable  expense  in  transporting  men  to  fight  our  melancholy 
battles  in  America,  we  shall  find  their  ranks  reduced  by  other  agents  than 
the  sword  or  tlie  pestilence,  and  their  officers  drooping  with  resentment 
and  agony  over  their  daily  returns  of  those  who  are  missing  where  there 
has  been  no  battle ;  and  who  are  not  only  lost  to  their  country,  but  gained 
by  her  exulting  adversary. 

We  must  now  draw  to  the  close  of  these  observations ;  and,  indeed, 
there  is  but  one  other  point  which  we  are  anxious  to  bring  before  our 
readers.  America  is  destined,  at  all  events,  to  l>e  a  great  and  a  powerful 
nation.  In  less  than  a  century  she  must  have  a  population  of  at  least 
seventy  or  eighty  millions.  War  cannot  prevent,  and,  it  appears  by  ex- 
perience, can  scarcely  retard  this  natural  multiplication.  All  these  people 
will  speak  English ;  and,  according  to  the  most  probable  conjecture,  will 
live  under  free  governments,  whether  republican  or  monarchical,  and  will 
be  industrious,  well  educated,  and  civilised.  Within  no  very  great  dis- 
tance of  time,  therefore, — within  a  period  to  which  those  who  are  now 
entering  life  may  easily  survive,  America  will  be  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  important  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  her  friendship  and  commerce 
will  be  more  valued*  and  of  greater  consequence,  in  all  probability,  than 
that  of  any  one  European  state.  England  had  —  we  even  think  that  she 
still  has  —  great  ancl  peculiar  advantages  for  securing  to  herself  this 
friendship  and  this  commerce.  A  common  origin,  a  common  language, 
a  common  law,  a  common  enjoyment  of  freedom, — all  seem  to  point 
them  out  to  each  other  as  natural  friends  and  allies.  What  then  shall  wc 
say  of  that  short  sighted  and  fatal  policy,  that,  for  such  an  object  as  we 
have  been  endeavouring  to  expose,  should  sow  the  seeds  of  incurable 
hostility  between  two  such  countries, — put  rancour  in  the  vessel  of  their 
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peace,  and  fix  in  the  deep  foundations  and  venerable  archives  of  their 
history,  to  which  for  centuries  their  eyes  will  be  reverted,  the  monuments 
of  English  enmity  and  American  valour,  on  the  same  conspicuous  tablet, 
— binding  up  together  the  sentiments  of  hate  to  England  and  love  to 
America  as  counterparts  of  the  same  patriotic  feeling,  and  mingling  in 
indissoluble  association  the  memory  of  all  that  is  odious  in  our  history 
with  all  that  is  glorious  in  theirs?  Even  for  the  insignificant  present, 
we  lose  more  by  the  enmity  of  America  than  can  be  made  up  to  us  by 
the  friendship  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  lose  the  largest  and 
most  profitable  market  for  our  manufactures ;  and  we  train  up  a  nation, 
destined  to  so  vast  an  increase,  to  do  without  those  commodities  with 
which  we  alone  can  furnish  them,  and  from  the  use  of  which  nothing  but 
a  course  of  absolute  hostility  could  have  weaned  them.  But  these  present 
disadvantages,  we  confess,  are  trifling,  compared  with  those  which  we 
forego  for  futurity:  and  when  we  consider  that,  by  a  tone  of  genuine 
magnanimity,  moderation,  and  cordiality,  we  might,  at  this  very  crisis, 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  unspeakable  wealth,  comfort,  and  greatness 
to  both  countries,  we  own  that  it  requires  the  recollection  of  all  our 
prudent  resolutions  about  coolness  and  conciliation,  to  restrain  us  from 
speaking  of  the  contrast  afforded  by  our  actual  conduct  in  such  terms 
as  it  might  be  spoken  of —  as,  if  the  occasion  calls  for  it,  we  shall  not  fear 
to  speak  of  it  hereafter. 

The  Americans  are  not  liked  in  this  country;  and  we  are  not  now 
going  to  recommend  them  as  objects  of  our  love.  We  must  say,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  not  fairly  judged  of  by  their  newspapers ;  which  are 
written  for  the  most  part  by  expatriated  Irishmen  or  Scotchmen,  and 
other  adventurers  of  a  similar  description,  who  take  advantage  of  the  un- 
bounded license  of  the  press  to  indulge  their  own  fiery  passions,  and  aim 
at  exciting  that  attention  by  the  violence  of  their  abuse  which  tliey  are 
conscious  they  could  never  command  by  the  force  of  their  reasonings. 
The  greater  part  of  the  polished  and  intelligent  Americans  appear  little 
on  the  front  of  public  life,  and  make  no  figure  in  her  external  history. 
But  there  are  thousands  of  true  republicans  in  that  country  who,  till 
lately,  have  never  felt  any  thing  towards  England  but  the  most  cordial 
esteem  and  admiration ;  and  to  whom  it  has  been  the  bitterest  of  all 
mortifications  that  she  has  at  last  disappointed  their  reliance  on  the  gene- 
rosity and  magnanimity  of  her  councils,  belied  their  predictions  of  her 
liberality,  and  justified  the  execrations  which  the  factious  and  malignant 
formerly  levelled  at  her  in  vain.  This  is  the  party  too  that  is  destined 
ultimately  to  take  the  lead  in  that  country,  when  the  increase  of  the 
population  shall  have  lessened  the  demand  for  labour,  and,  by  restoring 
the  natural  influence  of  wealth  and  intelligence,  converted  a  nominal  de- 
mocracy into  a  virtual  aristocracy  of  property,  talents,  and  reputation  ; 
and  this  party,  whom  we  might  have  so  honourably  conciliated,  we  first 
disgusted,  by  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  a  potent  British  fleet  battering 
down  magnificent  edifices  unconnected  with  purposes  of  war,  and  then 
packing  up  some  miserable  hogsheads  of  tobacco  as  the  ransom  or  the 
plunder,  we  disdain  to  remember  which,  of  a  defenceless  village,  and 
afterwards  roused  to  more  serious  indignation  by  an  unprincipled  demand 
for  an  integral  part  of  their  territory. 

We  have  said  enough  however,  and  more  perhaps  than  enough,  on 
this  unpopular  subject ;  for  there  is,  or  at  least  has  been,  till  very  lately, 
a  disposition  in  the  country  to  abet  the  government  in  its  highest  tone  of 
defiance  and  hostility  to  America.     While  it  was  supposed  that   our 
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maritime  rights  were  at  issue,  this  was  natural — and  it  was  laudable ;  nor 
shall  the  time  ever  come  when  we  shall  cease  to  applaud  that  spirit  which 
is  for  hazarding  all,  rather  than  yielding  one  atom  of  the  honour  and  dig- 
nity of  England  to  foreign  menace  or  violence.  Since  this  questiob  of 
our  maritime  rights,  however,  has  been  understood  to  be  waved  by 
America,  we  think  we  can  perceive  a  gradual  wakening  of  the  public  to 
a  sense  of  the  injustice  ana  the  danger  of  our  pretensions.  There  are 
persons,  no  doubt — and  unfortunately  neither  few  nor  inconsiderable  — 
to  whom  war  is  always  desirable,  and  who  may  be  expected  to  do  what 
they  can  to  make  it  perpetual.  The  tax-gatherers  and  contractors,  and 
those  who,  in  still  higher  stations,  depend  for  power  and  influence  on  the 
appointment  and  multiplication  of  such  offices,  are  naturally  downcast  at 
the  prospect  of  a  durable  pacification  ;  and  hail  with  joy,  as  they  foment 
with  industry,  every  S3rmptom  of  national  infatuation  by  which  new  con- 
tests, however  hopeless  and  however  sanguinary,  may  be  brought  upon  the 
country.  But  the  sound  and  disinterested  part  of  the  community  —  those 
who  have  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  the  contractor  and  the  minister  —  ought, 
one  would  think,  to  have  a  very  opposite  feeling ;  —  and  it  is  to  them 
that  these  observations  are  addressed — not  to  influence  their  passions, 
but  to  rouse  their  understandings,  and  to  make  one  calm  appeal  to  their 
judgment  and  candour  from  paltry  prejudices  and  vulgar  antipathies. 

Why  the  Americans  are  oisliked  in  this  country,  we  have  never  been 
able  to  understand ;  for  most  certainly  they  resemble  us  far  more  than 
any  other  nation  in  the  world.  They  are  brave,  and  boastful,  and  na- 
tional, and  factious  like  ourselves  ;  —  about  as  polished  as  99  in  100  of 
our  own  countrymen  in  the  upper  ranks  —  and  at  least  as  moral  and  well 
educated  in  the  lower.  Their  virtues  are  such  as  we  ought  to  admire,  — 
for  they  are  those  on  which  we  value  ourselves  most  highly ;  and  their 
very  faults  seem  to  have  some  claim  to  our  indulgence,  since  they  are 
those  with  which  we  also  are  reproached  by  third  parties.  We  see 
nothing  then  from  which  we  can  suppose  this  prevailing  dislike  of  them 
to  originate,  but  a  secret  grudge  at  them  for  having  asserted,  and  man- 
fully vindicated,  their  independence.  This,  however,  is  too  unworthy  a 
feeling  to  be  avowed ;  and  die  very  imputation  of  it  should  stimulate  us  to 
overcome  the  prejudices  by  which  it  is  suggested.  The  example  of  the 
sovereign  on  tnis  occasion  is  fit  for  the  imitation  of  his  subjects.  Thougli 
notoriously  reluctant  to  part  with  this  proud  ornament  of  his  crown,  it  is 
known  that  His  Majesty,  when  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  measure, 
made  up  his  mind  to  it  with  that  prompitude  and  decision  which  belong 
to  his  character,  and  which  indicated  themselves,  long  after,  in  the  ob- 
servation which  we  believe  he  was  in  the  practice  of  addressing  to  every 
ambassador  from  the  United  States  at  their  first  audience  —  **  I  was  the 
last  man  in  my  kingdom,  Sir,  to  acknowledge  your  independence  ;  and  I 
shall  be  the  last  to  call  it  in  question  !  *' 

It  would  be  extremely  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Prince  Regent  has 
inherited  this  manly  sentiment ;  and  that  he  infuses  the  spirit  of  it  into 
the  instructions  under  which  the  present  negotiations  are  conducted. 
Never  any  negotiations  were  of  such  moment  to  the  interests  and  the 
honour  of  this  country  —  and  never  any,  at  the  same  time,  in  which  her 
interests  and  her  honour  might  be  so  easily  secured. 
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It  would  be  strange  indeed,  we  think,  if  pages  dedicated  like  ours  to 
topics  of  present  interest,  and  the  discussions  of  the  passing  hour,  should 
be  ushered  into  the  world  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  without  some  stamp 
of  that  common  joy  and  overwhelming  emotion  with  which  the  wonderful 
events  of  the  last  three  months  are  still  filling  all  the  regions  of  the  earth. 
In  such  a  situation,  it  must  be  difficult  for  any  one  who  has  the  means  of 
being  heard  to  refrain  from  giving  utterance  to  his  sentiments:  but  to 
us,  whom  it  has  assured,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  entire  sympathy  of  all 
our  countrymen,  the  temptation,  we  own,  is  irresistible ;  and  the  good- 
natured  part  of  our  readers,  we  are  persuaded,  will  rather  smile  at  our 
simplicity,  than  fret  at  our  presumption,  when  we  add,  that  we  have 
sometimes  permitted  ourselves  to  fancy  that,  if  any  copy  of  these  our 
lucubrations  should  go  down  to  another  generation,  it  may  be  thought 
curious  to  trace  in  them  the  ftrst  effects  of  events  that  are  probably 
destined  to  fix  the  fortune  of  succeeaing  centuries,  and  to  observe  the 
impressions  which  were  made  on  the  minds  of  contemporaries  by  those 
mighty  transactions,  which  will  appear  of  yet  greater  moment  in  the  eyes 
of  a  distant  posterity.  We  are  still  too  near  that  great  image  of  deliver- 
ance and  reform  which  the  genius  of  Europe  has  just  set  up  before  us,  to 
discern  with  certainty  its  just  lineaments,  or  construe  the  true  character 
of  the  aspect  with  which  it  looks  onward  to  futurity.  We  see  enough, 
however,  to  fill  us  with  innumerable  feelings,  and  the  germs  of  many 
high  and  anxious  speculations.  The  feelings,  we  are  sure,  are  in  unison 
with  all  that  exists  around  us ;  and  we  reckon  therefore  on  more  than 
usual  indulgence  for  the  speculations  into  which  they  may  expand. 

The^r«#  and  predominant  feeling  which  rises  on  contemplating  the 
scenes  that  have  just  burst  on  our  view,  is  that  of  deepfelt  gratitude  and 
unbounded  delight, — for  the  liberation  of  so  many  oppressed  nations, — 
for  the  cessation  of  bloodshed,  and  fear,  and  misery  over  the  fairest  por« 
tions  of  the  civilised  world,-*- and  for  the  enchanting  prospect  of  long 
peace  and  measureless  improvement,  which  seems  at  last  io  be  opening 
on  the  suffering  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The  very  novelty  of  such  a  state 
of  things,  which  could  be  known  only  by  description  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  existing  generation, — the  suddenness  of  its  arrival,  and  the  con- 
trast which  it  forms  with  the  horrors  and  alarms  to  which  it  has  so 
immediately  succeeded,  all  concur  most  powerfully  to  enhance  its  vast 
intrinsic  advantages.  It  has  come  upon  the  world  like  the  balmy  air  and 
flushing  verdure  of  a  late  spring,  afler  the  dreary  chills  of  a  long  and 
interminable  winter;   and  the  refreshing  sweetness  with  which  it   lias 

•  A  Song  of  Triumph.     By  W.  Sotheby,  Esq.    8vo. 

L'Actc  Constitiitionnel,  en  la  Seance  du  9  Avril,  1814.     8vo. 

Of  Bonaparte,  the  Bourbons,  and  the  Necessity  of  rallying  round  our  legitimate 
Princes,  for  the  Happiness  of  France  and  of  Europe.  By  F.  A.  Chateaubriand,  bvo. 
—Vol.  xxiii.  page  1.     April,  1814, 
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visited  the  earth,  feels  like  Elysium  to  those  who  have  just  escaped  from 
the  driving  tempests  it  has  banished. 

We  have  reason  to  hope,  too,  that  the  riches  of  the  harvest  will  cor- 
respond with  the  splendour  of  this  early  promise.  All  the  periods  in 
which  human  society  and  human  intellect  have  ever  been  known  to  make 
great  and  memorable  advances,  have  followed  close  upon  periods  of 
general  agitation  and  disorder.  Men's  minds,  it  would  appear,  must  be 
deeply  and  roughly  stirred,  before  they  become  prolific  of  great  con- 
ceptions, or  vigorous  resolves;  and  a  vast  and  sJarming  fermentation 
must  pervade  and  agitate  the  whole  mass  of  society,  to  inform  it  with 
that  kindly  warmth,  by  which  alone  the  seeds  of  genius  and  improve-^ 
ment  can  be  expanded.  The  fact,  at  all  events,  is  abundantly  certain ; 
and  may  be  accounted  for,  we  conceive,  witliout  mystery  and  without 
metaphors. 

A  popular  revolution  in  government  or  religion — or  any  thing  else 
that  gives  rise  to  general  and  long-continued  contention,  naturally  pro-- 
duces  a  prevailing  disdain  of  authority,  and  boldness  of  thinking  m  the 
leaders  of  the  fray,  —  together  with  a  kindling  of  the  imagination  and 
developement  of  intellect  in  a  great  multitude  of  persons,  who,  in  ordinary 
times,  would  have  vegetated  stupidly  on  the  places  where  fortune  haa 
fixed  them.  Power  and  distinction,  and  all  the  higher .  prizes  in  the 
lottery  of  life,  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  a  far  larger  proportion  of 
the  community ;  and  that  vivifying  spirit  of  ambition,  which  is  the  true 
source  of  all  improvement,  instead  of  burning  at  a  few  detached  points 
on  the  summit  of  society,  now  pervades  every  portion  of  its  frame. 
Much  extravagance,  and,  m  all  probability,  much  guilt  and  much  misery, 
result,  in  the  first  instance,  from  tliis  sudden  extrication  of  talent  and 
enterprise,  in  places  where  they  can  have  no  legitimate  issue,  or  points, 
of  application.  But  the  contending  elements  at  last  find  their  spheres, 
and  their  balance.  The  disorder  ceases;  but  the  activity  remains.  The 
multitudes  that  had  been  raised  into  intellectual  existence  by  dangerous 
passions  and  crazy  illusions,  do  not  all  relapse  into  their  original  torpor 
when  their  passions  are  allayed  and  their  illusions  dispelled.  There  is  a 
great  permanent  addition  to  the  power  and  the  enterprise  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  the  talent  and  the  activity  which  at  first  convulsed  the  state 
by  their  unmeasured  and  misdirected  exertions,  ultimately  bless  and 
adorn  it,  under  a  more  enlightened  and  less  intemperate  guidance.  If 
we  may  estimate  the  amount  of  this  ultimate  good  by  that  of  the  disorder 
which  preceded  it,  we  caimot  be  too  sanguine  in  our  calculations  of  the 
happiness  that  awaits  the  rising  generation.  The  fermentation,  it  will 
readily  be  admitted,  has  been  long  and  violent  enough  to  extract  all  the 
virtue  of  all  the  ingredients  that  have  been  submitted  to  its  action ;  and 
enough  of  scum  has  boiled  over,  and  enough  of  pestilent  vapour  been 
exhaled,  to  afford  a  reasonable  assurance  tliat  the  residuum  will  be  both 
ample  and  pure.' 

If  this  delight  in  the  spectacle,  and  the  prospect  of  boundless  good,  be 
the  first  feeling  that  is  excited  by  the  scene  before  us,  the  second^  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  is  a  stern  and  vindictive  joy  at  the  downfall  of  the 
tyrant  and  the  t3rranny  by  whom  that  good  has  been  so  long  intercepted. 
We  feel  no  compassion  for  that  man's  reverses  of  fortune,  whose  heart, 
in  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  was  steeled  against  that,  or  any  other 
humanising  emotion.  He  has  fallen  without  tlie  pity,  as  he  rose  without 
the  love,  of  any  portion  of  mankind ;  and  the  admiration  which  was  ex 
cited  by  his  talents^  and  activity,  and  success,  having  no  solid  stay  in  tb 
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magnanimity  or  generosity  of  his  character,  has  been  turned,  perhaps 
rather  too  eagerly,  into  scorn  and  derision,  now  that  he  is  deserted  by 
fortune,  and  appears  without  extraordinary  resources  in  the  day  of  his 
calamity.  —  We  do  not  think  that  an  ambitious  despot  and  sanguinanr 
conqueror  can  be  too  much  execrated,  or  too  little  respected  by  mankind ; 
but  the  popular  clamour,  at  this  moment,  seems  to  us  to  be  carried  too 
far,  even  against  this  very  hateful  individual.  It  is  now  discovered,  that 
he  has  neither  genius  nor  common  sense  ;  and  he  is  accused  of  cowardice 
for  not  killing  himself,  by  the  very  persons  who  would  infallibly  have 
exclaimed  against  his  suicide,  as  a  clear  proof  of  weakness  and  folly. 
History,  we  think,  will  not  class  him  quite  so  low  as  the  English  news« 

Eapers  of  the  present  day.  He  is  a  creature  to  be  dreaded  and  abhorred, 
ut  scarcely,  we  thiiik,  to  be  despised,  by  men  of  the  ordinary  standard. 
His  catastrophe,  so  far  as  it  is  yet  visible,  seems  unsuitable,  indeed,  and 
incongruous  with  the  part  he  has  hitherto  sustained ;  but  we  have  per- 
ceived nothing  in  it  materially  to  alter  the  estimate  which  we  formed 
long  ago  of  his  character.  He  still  seems  to  us  a  man  of  consummate 
conduct,  valour,  and  decision  in  war,  but  without  the  virtues,  or  even  the 
generous  and  social  vices  of  a  soldier  of  fortune  ;  —  of  matchless  activity, 
indeed,  and  boundless  ambition,  but  entirely  without  principle,  feeling,  or 
affection  ;  —  suspicious,  cruel,  and  overbearing ;  —  selfish  and  solitary  in 
all  his  pursuits  and  gratifications ;  —  proud  and  overweening  to  the  very 
borders  of  insanity ;  —  and  considering  at  last  the  laws  of  honour  and  the 
principles  of  morality  equally  beneath  his  notice  with  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  other  men.  Despising  those  who  submitted  to  his  preten- 
sions, and  pursuing  with  implacable  hatred  all  who  presumed  to  resist 
them,  he  seems  to  have  gone  on  in  a  growing  confidence  in  his  own  for- 
tune, and  contempt  for  mankind,  —  till  a  serious  check  from  without 
showed  him  the  error  of  his  calculation,  and  betrayed  the  fatal  insecurity 
of  a  career  which  reckoned  only  on  prosperity. 

Over  the  downfall  of  such  a  man,  it  is  fitting  that  the  world  should 
rejoice ;  and  his  downfall,  and  the  circumstances  with  which  it  has  been 
attended,  seem  to  us  to  hold  out  three  several  grounds  of  rejoicing. 

In  the  Jlrst  place,  we  think  it  has  established  for  ever  the  utter  im- 
practicability of  any  scheme  of  universal  dominion  ;  and  proved,  that 
Europe  possesses  sufficient  means  to  maintain  and  assert  the  independ- 
ence of  her  several  states,  in  despite  of  any  power  that  can  be  brought 
against  them.  It  miglit  formerly  have  been  doubted,  —  and  many  minds 
of  no  abject  cast  were  depressed  with  more  than  doubts  on  the  subject, 
—  whether  the  undivided  sway  which  Rome  exercised  of  old,  by  means 
of  superior  skill  and  discipline,  might  not  be  revived  in  modem  times  by 
arrangement,  activity,  and  intimidation,  —  and  whether,  in  spite  of  the 
boasted  intelligence  of  Europe  at  the  present  day,  the  ready  commu- 
nication between  all  its  parts,  and  the  supposed  weight  of  its  public 
opinion,  the  sovereign  of  one  or  two  great  kingdoms  might  not  subdue  all 
the  rest,  by  rapidity  of  movement,  and  decision  of  conduct,  and  retain 
them  in  subjection  by  a  strict  system  of  disarming  and  espionnage  —  by  a 
constant  interchange  of  armies  and  stations  —  and,  in  short,  by  a  dex- 
terous and  alert  use  of  those  means  of  extensive  intelligence  and  com- 
munication, which  their  civilisation  seemed  at  first  to  hold  out  as  their 
surest  protection.  The  experiment,  however,  has  now  been  tried;  and 
the  result  is,  that  the  nations  of  Europe  can  never  be  brought  under  the 
rule  of  one  conquering  sovereign.  No  individual,  it  may  be  fairly  pre- 
sumed, will  ever  try  that  fatal  experiment  again,  with  so  many  extraor- 
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dinary  advantages,  and  chances  of  success,  as  he  in  whose  hands  it  has 
now  finally  miscarried.  The  different  states,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  never 
again  be  found  so  shamefully  unprovided  for  defence  —  so  long  insensible 
to  their  danger  —  and,  let  us  not  scruple  at  last  to  speak  the  truth,  so 
little  worthy  of  being  saved  —  as  most  of  them  were  at  the  beginnmg  of 
that  awful  period ;  while  there  is  still  less  chance  of  any  military  sovereign 
again  finding  himself  invested  with  the  absolute  disposal  of  so  vast  a 
population,  at  once  habituated  to  war  and  victory  by  the  energies  of  a 
popular  revolution,  and  disposed  to  submit  to  any  hardships  and  priva- 
tions for  a  ruler  who  would  protect  tliem  from  a  recurrence  of  revolu« 
tionary  tumults.  Tliat  ruler,  however,  and  that  population,  reinforced 
by  immense  drafls  from  the  countries  he  had  already  over-run,  has  now 
been  fairly  beaten  down  by  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  at  length  cor« 
dially  united  by  the  sense  of  their  common  danger.  Henceforward, 
therefore,  they  know  their  strength,  and  the  means  and  occasions  of 
bringing  it  into  action ;  and  the  very  notoriety  of  that  strength,  and  of 
the  scenes  in  which  it  has  been  proved,  will  in  all  probability  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  any  necessity  for  proving  it  again. 

The  second  ground  of  rejoicing  in  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte  is  on 
account  of  the  impressive  lesson  it  has  read  to  Ambition,  and  the  striking 
illustration  it  has  afforded,  of  the  inevitable  tendency  of  that  passion  to 
bring  to  ruin  the  power  and  the  greatness  which  it  seeks  so  madly  to  in- 
crease. No  human  being,  perhaps,  ever  stood  on  so  proud  a  pinnacle  of 
worldly  grandeur,  as  this  insatiable  conqueror  at  the  beginning  of  his 
Russian  campaign.  He  had  done  more  —  he  had  acquired  more  —  and 
he  possessed  more,  as  to  actual  power,  influence,  and  authority,  than  any 
individual  that  ever  figured  on  the  scene  of  European  story.  He  had 
visited,  with  a  victorious  army,  almost  every  capital  of  the  Continent ; 
and  dictated  the  terms  of  peace  to  their  astonished  princes.  He  had 
consolidated  under  his  immediate  dominion  a  territory  and  population 
apparently  sufficient  to  meet  the  combination  of  all  that  it  did  not  include, 
and  interwoven  himself  with  the  government  of  almost  all  that  was  lef^. 
He  had  cast  down  and  erected  thrones  at  his  pleasure ;  and  surrounded 
himself  with  tributary  kings  and  principalities  of  his  own  creation.  He 
had  connected  himself  by  marriage  with  the  proudest  of  the  ancient  sove- 
reigns ;  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  largest  and  the  finest  army  that  was 
ever  assembled  to  desolate  or  dispose  of  the  world.  Had  he  known 
when  to  stop  in  his  aggressions  upon  the  peace  and  independence  of 
mankind,  it  seems  as  if  this  terrific  sovereignty  might  have  been  perma- 
nently established  in  his  person.  But  the  demon  by  whom  he  was  pos- 
sessed urged  him  on  to  his  fate.  He  could  not  bear  that  any  power 
should  exist  which  did  not  confess  its  dependence  on  him.  Without  a 
pretext  for  quarrel,  he  attacked  Russia  —  insulted  Austria  —  trod  con- 
temptuously on  the  fallen  fortunes  of  Prussia  —  and  by  new  aggressions, 
and  the  menace  of  more  intolerable  evils,  drove  them  into  that  league 
which  rolled  back  the  tide  of  ruin  on  himself,  and  ultimately  hurled  him 
into  the  insignificance  from  which  he  originally  sprung. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  chiefly,  that  we  join  in  the  feeling,  which  we  think 
universal  in  this  country,  of  joy  and  satisfaction  at  the  utter  destruction 
of  this  victim  of  Ambition,  —  and  at  the  failure  of  those  negotiations, 
which  would  have  lefl  him,  though  humbled,  in  possession  of  a  sovereign 
state,  and  of  great  actual  power  and  authority.  We  say  nothing  at  pre- 
sent of  the  policy  or  the  necessity,  that  may  have  dictated  those  propos* 
tions ;  but  tne  actual  result  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  any  condition 
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their  acceptance.  Without  this,  the  lesson  to  Ambition  would  have  been 
imperfect,  and  the  retribution  of  Eternal  Justice  apparently  incomplete* 
It  was  fitting  that  the  world  should  see  it  again  demonstrated  by  this  great 
example,  that  tlie  appetite  of  conquest  is  in  its  own  nature  insatiable  ;  — 
and  that  a  being,  once  abandoned  to  that  bloody  career,  is  fated  to 
pursue  it  to  the  end ;  and  must  persist  in  the  work  of  desolation  and 
murder,  till  the  accumulated  wrongs  and  resentments  of  the  harassed 
world  sweep  him  from  its  face.  The  knowledge  of  this  may  deter  some 
dangerous  spirits  from  entering  on  a  course  which  will  infallibly  bear 
them  on  to  destruction ;  and  at  all  events  should  induce  the  sufferers  to 
cut  short  the  measure  of  its  errors  and  miseries,  by  accomplishing  their 
doom  at  the  beginning.  Sanguinary  conquerors,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  should  be  devoted  by  a  perpetual  proscription,  in  mercy  to  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Our  hst  cause  of  rejoicing  over  this  grand  catastrophe,  arises  from  the 
discredit,  and  even  the  derision,  which  it  has  so  opportunely  thrown 
upon  the  character  of  conquerors  in  general.  The  thinking  part  of  man> 
kmd  did  not  perhaps  need  to  be  disabused  upon  this  subject ;  but  no  illu- 
sion was  ever  so  strong,  or  so  pernicious  with  the  multitude,  as  that 
which  invested  heroes  of  this  description  with  a  sort  of  supernatural 
grandeur  and  dignitv,  and  bent  the  spirits  of  men  before  them,  as  beings 
intrinsically  entitled  to  the  homage  and  submission  of  inferior  natures. 
It  is  above  all  things  fortunate,  therefore,  when  this  spell  can  be  broken^ 
by  merely  reversing  the  operation  by  which  it  had  been  imposed  ;  when 
the  idols  that  success  had  tricked  out  in  the  mock  attributes  of  divinity 
are  stripped  of  their  disguise  by  the  rough  hand  of  misfortune,  and  exhi- 
bited before  the.  indignant  and  wondering  eyes  of  their  admirers,  in  the 
naked  littleness  of  humbled  and  helpless  men,  begging  life  and  subsist- 
ence from  the  pity  of  their  human  conquerors,  and  spared  with  safety,  in 
consequence  of  their,  insignificance.  Such  an  exhibition,  we  would  fain 
hope,  will  rescue  men  for  ever  from  that  most  humiliating  devotion, 
which  has  hitherto  so  often  tempted  the  ambition,  and  facilitated  the 
progress  of  conquerors.  It  is  not  in  our  days,  at  least,  that  it  will  be 
forgotten,  that  Bonaparte  turned  out  a  mere  mortal  in  the  end;  and 
neither  in  our  days,  nor  in  those  of  our  children,  is  it  at  all  likely,  that 
any  other  adventurer  will  arise  to  efface  the  impressions  connected  with 
that  recollection  by  more  splendid  achievements  tlian  distinguished  the 
greater  part  of  his  career.  The  kind  of  shame,  too,  that  is  felt  by  those 
who  have  been  the  victims  and  the  instruments  of  a  being  so  mean,  will 
make  it  difficult  for  any  successor  to  his  ambition  so  to  overawe  the 
rainds  of  the  world  again ;  and  will  consequently  diminish  the  dread, 
while  it  exasperates  the.  hatred,  with  which  presumptuous  oppression 
ought  always  to  be  regarded. 

If  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte  teach  this  lesson,  and  fix  this  feeling  in 
the  minds  of  men,  we  should  almost  be  tempted  to  say  that  the  miseries 
he  has  inflicted  are  atoned  for ;  and  that  his  life,  on  the  whole,  will  have 
been  useful  to  mankind.  Undoubtedly  there  is  no  other  single  source  of 
wretchedness  so  prolific  as  that  strange  fascination  by  which  atrocious 
guilt  is  converted  into  an  object  of  admiration,  and  the  honours  due  to 
the  benefactors  of  the  human  race  lavished  most  profusely  on  their  de- 
stroyers. A  sovereign  who  pursues  schemes  of  conquest  for  the  gratification 
of  his  personal  ambition  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  being  who  in- 
flicts violent  death  upon  thousands,  and  miseries  still  more  agonising  on 
millions  of  innocent  individuals,  to  relieve  his  own  ennui,  and  divert  tho 
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languors  of  a  base  and  worthless  existence  ;  —  and  if  it  be  true  that  the 
chief  excitement  to  such  exploits  is  found  in  the  false  glory  with  which 
the  madness  of  mankind  has  surrounded  their  successful  performance,  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  calculate  how  much  we  arc  indebtedf  to  him  whose 
history  has  contributed  to  dispel  it. 

Next  to  our  delight  at  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte,  is  our  exultation 
at  the  glory  of  England.  It  is  a  proud  and  honourable  distinction  to  be 
able  to  say,  in  the  end  of  such  a  contest,  that  we  belong  to  the  only 
nation  that  has  never  been  conquered  ;  —  to  the  nation  that  set  the  first 
example  of  successful  resistance  to  the  power  that  was  desolating  the 
world, — and  who  always  stood  erect,  though  she  sometimes  stood  alone, 
before  it.  From  England  alone,  that  power,  to  which  all  the  rest  have 
successively  bowed,  has  won  no  trophies,  and  extorted  no  submission ;  on 
the  contrary,  she  has  been  constantly  baffled  and  disgraced  whenever  she 
has  grappled  directly  with  the  might  and  the  energy  of  England.  During 
the  proudest  part  of  her  continental  career,  England  drove  her  ships  from 
the  ocean,  and  annihilated  her  colonies  and  her  commerce.  The  first 
French  army  that  capitulated,  capitulated  to  the  English  forces  in  Egypt ; 
and  Lord  Wellington  is  the  only  commander  against  whom  six  French 
marshals  have  successively  tried  in  vain  to  procure  any  advantage. 

The  efforts  of  England  have  not  always  been  well  directed,  —  nor  her 
endeavours  to  rouse  the  other  nations  of  Europe  very  wisely  timed ;  — 
but  she  has  set  a  magnificent  example  of  unconquerable  fortitude  and  un- 
alterable constancy ;  and  may  claim  the  proud  distinction  of  having  kept 
alive  the  sacred  fiame  of  liberty  and  the  spirit  of  national  independence, 
when  the  chili  of  general  apprehension,  and  the  rushing  whirlwind  of  con- 
quest, had  apparently  extinguished  them  for  ever,  in  the  other  nations  of 
the  earth.  No  course  of  prosperity,  indeed,  and  no  harvest  of  ultimate 
success,  can  ever  extinguish  the  regret  of  all  the  true  friends  of  our  na- 
tional glory  and  happiness,  for  the  many  preposterous,  ana  the  occasional 
disreputable,  expeditions,  in  which  English  blood  was  more  than  unpro- 
fitably  wasted,  and  English  character  more  than  imprudently  involved ; 
nor  can  the  delightful  assurance  of  our  actual  deliverance  from  danger 
efface  the  remembrance  of  the  tremendous  hazard  to  which  we  were  so 
long  exposed  by  the  obstinate  misgovernment  of  Ireland.  These,  how- 
ever,  were  the  sins  of  the  government, —  and  do  not  at  all  detract  from 
the  excellent  spirit  of  the  people,  to  which,  in  its  main  bearings,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  government  to  conform.  That  spirit  was  always, 
we  believe  universally,  a  spirit  of  strong  attachment  to  the  country 
and  of  stem  resolution  to  ao  all  things,  and  to  suffer  all  things  in  its 
cause :  —  mingled  with  more  or  less  confidence,  or  more  or  less  anxiety, 
according  to  the  temper  or  the  information  of  individuals,  —  but  sound, 
steady,  and  erect,  we  believe,  upon  the  whole,  —  and  equally  determined 
to  risk  all  for  independence,  whether  it  was  believed  to  be  in  great  or  in 
little  danger. 

Of  our  own  sentiments  and  professions,  and  of  the  consistency  of  our 
avowed  principles  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  this  momentous  period,  it 
would  be  impertinent  to  speak  at  large,  in  discussing  so  great  a  theme 
as  the  honour  of  our  common  country.  None  of  our  readers,  and  none 
of  our  censors,  can  be  more  persuaded  than  we  are  of  the  extreme  insig- 
nificance of  such  a  discussion  —  and  not  many  of  them  can  feel  more 
completely  indifferent  about  the  aspersions  with  which  we  have  been  dis- 
tinguished, or  more  fully  convinced  of  the  ultimate  justice  of  public 
opinion.   We  shall  make  no  answer  therefore  to  the  sneers  and  calumnien 
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of  which  it  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  make  us  the  subject,  except 
just  .to  say,  that  if  any  man  can  read  what  we  have  written  on  public 
affairs,  and  entertain  any  serious  doubt  of  our  zeal  for  the  safety,  the 
honour,  and  the  freedom  of  England,  he  must  attach  a  different  meaning 
to  all  these  phrases  from  that  which  we  have  most  sincerely  believed  to 
belong  to  them  ;  and  that,  though  we  do  not  pretend  to  have  either  fore- 
seen or  foretold  the  happy  events  that  have  so  lately  astonished  the  world, 
we  cannot  fail  to  see  in  them  the  most  gratifying  confirmation  of  the 
very  doctrines  we  have  been  the  longest  and  the  most  loudly  abused  for 
asserting. 

The  most  important  of  these  doctrines  was,  that  France  could  not  now 
be  successfully  resisted,  unless  all  the  other  great  powers  were  united 
against  her,  —  and  that  it  was  playing  her  game,  therefore,  and  casting 
away  the  last  hope  of  the  world,  to  excite  one  or  two  of  them  to  the  con- 
test, till  the  co-operation  of  the  rest  could  be  secured.  The  fate  of  all 
former  campaigns,,  and  the  fate  of  the  last,  have  equally  illustrated  this 
observation.  France  rose  more  audaciously  triumphant  from  the  result 
of  all  these  minor  coalitions  —  and  she  fell  before  the  first  impulse  of 
that  great  one  which  we  had  always  recommended.  Europe  sunk  into 
deeper  despondency  and  humiliation  from  the  impotent  and  premature 
attempts  which  we  had  ventured  to  deprecate  ;  and  she  was  restored  at^ 
once  by  that  united  effort,  from  which  alone  we  had  always  said  that  her 
salvation  was  to  be  expected. 

Our  other  leading  doctrine  was,  that  there  was  but  little  hope  of  an 
effectual  resistance  \o  France  till  the  body  of  the  people  in  the  different 
nations  of  Europe  could  be  made  to  take  part  heartily  with  their  govern- 
ments in  the  cause; — and  here,  too,  the  event  has  corresponded  with 
our  prediction.  The  greater  part  of  the  late  wars  against  France  were 
undertaken  by  the  respective  courts  who  were  engaged  in  them,  without 
any  regard  to  the  disposition  of  their  people  ;  who  were  long  indifferent, 
and  in  many  instances  disaffected  to  the  cause.  Their  success  accord- 
ingly was  such  as  might  have  been  expected.  But  afler  repeated  shocks 
of  national  misfortune  had  thrown  the  sovereigns  more  entirely  on  the 
attachment  of  their  people,  and  especially  after  these  people  had  suc- 
cessively tasted  of  the  bitterness  of  French  dominion,  and  learned  by  ex- 
perience the  miserable  fate  that  awaited  the  victims  of  such  a  foe,  the 
war  assumed  a  different  complexion,  and  was  waged  with  a  different 
spirit ;  —  campaigns  became  obstinate,  and  supplies  inexhaustible.  The 
ardour  of  the  troops  encouraged  their  leaders  to  be  enterprising ;  and  it 
soon  appeared  that  thrones  might  be  overturned,  while  nations  remained 
unconquered. 

These,  we  think,  were  the  chief  of  our  heresies;  and  we  really  cannot 
perceive  that  the  events  of  the  last  six  months  should  bring  shame  to 
their  supporters ;  and  least  of  all  in  a  country  where  the  war  against 
France  has  always  been  successful,  precisely  because  it  has  been  the  war 
of  the  people,  and  because  the  people  are  free.  Of  Spain,  we  think  as 
we  have  always  thought.  Of  Russia,  we  are  most  willing  to  believe  that 
we  have  spolcen  somewhat  rashly;  —  though  its  condition  under  Paul 
must  have  resembled  nothing  so  little  as  its  condition  under  Alexander. 

The  last  sentiment  in  which  we  think  all  candid  observers  of  the  late 
great  events  must  cordially  agree,  is  that  of  admiration  and  pure  and 
unmingled  approbation  of  the  magnanimity,  the  prudence,  the  dignity, 
and  forbearance  of  the  Allies.  There  has  been  something  in  the  manner 
of  these  extraordinary  transactions  as  valuable  as  the  substance  of  what 
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has  been  achieved,  —  and,  if  possible,  still  roorc  meritorious.     History 
records  no  instance  of  union  so  faithful  and  complete  —  of  councils  so 
firm  —  of  gallantry  so  generous  —  of  moderation  so  dignified  and  wise. 
In  reading  the  addresses  of  the  allied  sovereigns  to  the  people  of  Europe 
and  of  France  ;  and,  above  all,  in  tracing  every  step  of  tlieir  demeanour 
after  they  got  possession  of  the  metropolis,  we  seem  to  be  transported 
from  the  vulgar  and  disgusting  realities  of  actual  story,  to  the  beautiful 
imaginations  and   exalted  fictions  of  poetry  and  romance.     The  pro- 
clamation of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  tlie  military  men  who  might  be 
in  Paris  on  his  arrival  —  his  address  to  the  Senate — the  terms  in  which 
he  has  always  spoken  of  hi^  fallen  adversay,  are  all  conceived  in  the  very 
highest  strain  of  nobleness  and  wisdom.     Tliey  have  all  tlie  spirit,  the 
courtesy,  the  generosity,  of  the  age  of  chivalry ;  and  all  the  liberality 
and  mildness  of  that  of  philosophy.     The  disciple  of  Fenelon  could  not 
have  conducted  himself  with  more  perfect  amiableness  and  grandeur ; 
and  the  fabulous  hero  of  the  most  sublime  and  philanthropic  of  all 
moralists  has  been  equalled,  if  not  outdone,  by  a  Kussian  monarch,  in 
the  first  flush  and  tumult  of  his  victory.     The  sublimity  of  the  scene, 
indeed,  and  the  merit  of  the  actors,  will  not  be  fairly  appreciated,  if  we 
do  not  recollect  that  they  were  arbitrary  sovereigns,  who  had  been 
trained  rather  to  consult  their  own  feelings  than  the  rights  of  mankind 
—  who  had  been  disturbed  on  their  hereditary  thrones  by  the  wanton 
aggression  of  the  man  who  now  lay  at  their  mercy  —  and  had  seen  their 
territories  wasted,  their  people  butchered,  and  their  capitals  pillaged,  by 
him  they  had  at  last  chased  to  his  den,  and  upon  whose  capital,  and 
whose  people,  they  might  now  repay  the  insults  that  had  been  offered 
to   theirs.     They  judged  more   magnanimously,   however  ;    and   they 
judged  more  wisely  —  for  their  own  glory,  for  the  objects  they  had  in 
view,  and  for  the  general  interests  of  humanity.     By  their  generous  for- 
bearance, and  singular  moderation,  they  not  only  put  their  adversary  in 
the  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  but  they  made  him  appear  little  and 
ferocious  in  comparison ;  and,  while  overbearing  all  opposition  by  superior 
force,  and  heroic  resolution,  they  paid  due  honour  to  the  valour  by  which 
they  had  been  resisted,  and  gave  no  offence  to  that  national  pride  which 
might  have  presented  the  greatest  of  all   obstacles  to  their  success. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  hostile  operations,  they  avoided 
naming  the  name  of  the  ancient  family ;  and  not  m  words  merely,  but  in 
the  whole  strain  and  tenour  of  their  conduct,  respected  the  inherent  right 
of  the  nation  to  choose  its  own  government,  and  stipulated  for  notlung 
but  what  was  indispensable  for  the  safety  of  its  neighbours.     Born,  as 
they  were,  to  unlimited  thrones,  and  accustomed  in  their  own  persons  to 
the  exercise   of  power  that  admitted  but  little  control,  they  did  not 
scruple  to  declare  publicly,  that  France,  at  least,  was  entitled  to  a  larger 
measure  of  freedom ;  and  that  the  intelligence  of  its  population  entitled 
it  to  a  share  in  its  own  government.     They  exerted  themselves  sincerely 
to  mediate  between  the  different  parties  that  might  be  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  state ;  and  treated  each  with  a  respect  that  taught  its  opponents 
that  they  might  coalesce  without  being  dishonoured.     In  this  way  the 
seeds  of  civil  discord,  which  such  a  crisis  could  scarcely  have  failed  to 
quicken,  have,  we  trust,  been  almost  entirely  destroyed ;  and  if  France 
escapes  the  visitation  of  internal  dissension,  it  will  be  chiefly  owing  to 
the  considerate  and  magnanimous  prudence  of  those  very  persons  to 
whom  Europe  has  been  indebted  for  her  deliverance. 
In  this  high  and  unqualified  praise,  it  is  a  singular  satisfaction  to  us  to 
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be  able  to  say,  that  our  own  government  seems  fiilly  entitled  to  par- 
ticipate. In  the  whole  of  those  most  important  proceedings,  the  ministry 
of  England  appears  to  have  conducted  itself  with  wisdom,  moderation, 
and  propriety.  In  spite  of  the  vehement  clamours  of  their  own  party, 
Odd  the  repugnance  which  was  said  to  exist  in  higher  quarters  to  any 
negotiation  with  Bonaparte,  they  are  understood  to  have  adhered  with 
laudable  firmness  to  the  clear  policy  of  not  disjoining  their  country  from 
that  great  confederacy,  through  which,  alone,  either  peace  or  victory 
was  rationally  to  be  expected:  —  and,  going  heartily  along  with  their 
allies,  both  in  their  unrivalled  efforts  and  in  their  heroic  forbearance,  they 
ioo  refrained  from  recognising  the  ancient  family,  till  they  were  invited 
.-to  return  by  the  spontaneous  voice  of  their  own  nation ;  and  thus  gave 
them  the  glory  of  being  recalled  by  affection,  instead  of  being  replaced 
by  force ;  while  the  nation,  which  force  would  either  have  divided,  or 
disgusted  entire,  did  all  that  was  wanted,  as  the  free  act  of  their  own 
patriotism  and  wisdom.  Considering  the  temper  that  had  long  been 
fostered,  and  the  tone  that  had  been  maintained  among  their  warmest 
supporters  at  home,  we  think  this  conduct  of  the  ministry  entitled  to  the 
'highest  credit ;  and  we  give  it  our  praise  now,  with  the  same  freedom 
and  sincerity  with  which  we  pledge  ourselves  to  bestow  our  censure, 
•whenever  they  do  any  thing  that  seems  to  call  for  that  less  grateful 
exercise  of  our  duty. 

Having  now  indulged  ourselves,  by  expressing  a  few  of  the  sentiments 
^hat  are  irresistibly  suggested  by  the  events  that  lie  before  us,  we  turn  to 
4>ur  more  laborious  and  appropriate  vocation,  of  speculating  on  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  those  events.  Is  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  the  best  possible  issue  of  the  long  struggle  that  has  preceded  ? 
Will  it  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  free  government  in  France  ?  Will 
it  be  favourable  to  the  general  interests  of  liberty  in  England  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  ?  These  are  great  and  momentous  questions,  —  which 
^e  are  far  from  presuming  to  think  we  can  answer  explicitly,  without  the 
assistance  of  that  great  expositor  —  Time.  Yet  we  should  think  the  man 
unworthy  of  the  great  felicity  of  having  lived  to  the  present  day,  who 
could  help  asking  them  of  himself;  and  toe  seem  to  stand  in  the  par- 
ticular predicament  of  being  obliged  to  try  at  least  for  an  answer. 

The  first  we  think  is  the  easiest ;  and  we  scarcely  scruple  to  answer  it 
positively  in  the  affirmative.  We  know,  indeed,  that  there  are  many  who 
think,  that  a  permanent. change  of  dynasty  might  have  afforded  a  better 

guarantee  against  the  return  of  those  ancient  prejudices  and  abuses  which 
rst  gave  rise  to  the  revolution,  and  may  again  reproduce  all  its  disasters ; 
and  that  France,  reduced  within  moderate  limits,  would,  under  such  a 
dynasty,  both  have  served  better  as  a  permanent  warning  to  other  states 
of  the  danger  of  such  abuses,  and  been  less  likely  to  unite  itself  with  any 
of  the  old  corrupt  governments,  in  schemes  against  the  internal  liberty 
or  national  independence  of  the  great  European  commonwealtli.  And 
we  are  far.from  under-rating  the  value  of  these  suggestions.  But  there 
are  considerations  of  more  urgent  and  immediate  importance,  that  seem 
to  leave  no  room  for  hesitation  in  the  present  position  of  affairs. 

In  the  first  place,  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  seems  the  natural 
and  only  certain  end  of  that  series  of  revolutionary  movements,  and  that 
long  and  disastrous  experiment,  which  have  so  awftilly  overshadowed  the 
freedom  and  happiness  of  the  world.  It  naturally  figures  as  the  final 
completion  of  a  cycle  of  convulsions  and  miseries,  and  presents  itself  to 
^he  imagination  as  the  point  at  which  the  tempest-shaken  vessel  of  the 
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State  again  reaches  the  haven  of  tranquillity  from  the  Btormy  ocean  of  re- 
volution. Nor  is  it  merely  to  the  im^ination,  or  through  the  mediation  of 
such  figures,  that  this  truth  presents  itself*  To  the  coldest  reason  it  b 
manifest  that,  by  the  restoration  of  the  old  line,  the  whole  tremendous 
evils  of  a  disputed  title  to  the  crown  are  at  once  obviated  ;  ibr  when  the 
dynasty  of  Napoleon  has  once  lost  ixwsf snon,  it  has  lost  ail  upon  which  its 
pretensions  could  ever  have  been  founded,  and  may  fairly  be  considered  as 
annihilated  and  extinguished  for  ever.  The  novelty  of  a  government  is  in 
all  cases  a  prodigious  inconvenience ;  but  if  it  be  substantially  unpopular, 
and  the  remnants  of  an  old  government  at  hand,  its  insecurity  becomes 
obviously  alarming ;  and  nothing  but  great  severity  and  great  success  can 
give  it  even  the  appearance  of  stability.  Now,  the  government  of  Napo- 
leon was  not  only  new  and  oppressive,  and  consequently  insecure,  but  it 
was  absolutely  dissolved  and  at  an  end,  before  the  period  had  arrived  at 
which  alone  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  could  be  made  a  subject  of 
deliberation. 

The  chains  of  the  Continent,  in  foot,  were  broken  at  Leipsic  ;  and  the 
despotic  sceptre  of  the  great  nation  cast  down  to  the  earth,  as  soon  as  the 
Allies  set  foot  as  conquerors  on  its  ancient  territory.  If  tlie  Bourbons 
were  not  then  to  be  restored,  there  were  only  three  other  ways  of  settlinir 
the  government — to  leave  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of  a  limited  and  reduced 
monarchy ;  to  vest  the  sovereignty  in  his  infant  son  ;  or  to  call  or  permit 
some  new  adventurer  to  preside  over  an  entire  'new  constitution,  repub- 
lican or  monarchical,  as  might  be  most  agreeable  to  his  supporters.  The 
first  would  have  been  fraught  with  measureless  evils  to  France,  and  dan- 
gers to  all  her  neighbours  ;  but,  fortunately,  though  it  was  tried,  it  was  in 
its  own  nature  impracticable  ;  and  Napoleon  knew  this  well  enough  when 
he  rejected  the  propositions  made  to  him  at  Chatillon.  He  knew  well 
enough  what  stuff  his  Parisians  and  his  senators  were  made  of,  and  what 
were  the  only  terms  upon  which  the  nation  would  submit  to  his  dominion. 
He  knew  that  he  had  no  hold  of  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  ruled  but 
in  their  fears  and  their  vanity  —  that  he  held  his  throne  only  because  he 
had  identified  his  own  greatness  with  the  glory  of  France,  and  surrounded 
himself  with  a  vast  army,  drawn  from  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  so 
posted  and  divided  as  to  be  secured  against  any  general  spirit  of  revolt. 
The  moment  this  army  was  ruined,  therefore,  and  he  came  back  a  beaten 
and  humbled  sovereign,  he  felt  that  his  sovereignty  was  at  an  end.  To 
rule  at  all,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  rule  with  glory,  and  with  full 
possession  of  the  means  of  intimidation.  As  soon  as  these  left  him,  his 
throne  must  liave  tottered  to  its  fall.  Royalist  factions  and  republican 
factions  would  have  arisen  in  every  part  of  the  nation  —  discontent  and 
insurrection  would  have  multiplied  in  the  capital  and  in  the  provinces ; 
and  if  not  cut  off  by  the  arm  of  some  new  competitor,  he  must  soon  have 
been  overwhelmed  in  the  tempest  of  civil  commotion.  The  second  plan 
would  have  been  less  dangerous  to  other  states,  but  still  more  impracti* 
cable  with  a  view  to  France  itself.  The  nerveless  arm  of  an  infant  could 
never  have  wielded  the  iron  sceptre  of  Napoleon ;  and  his  weakness,  and 
the  utter  want  of  native  power  or  influence  in  the  members  of  his  family, 
would  have  invited  all  sorts  of  pretensions,  and  called  forth  to  open  day 
all  the  wild  and  terrific  factions  which  the  terror  of  his  father  s  |>ower  had 
chased  for  a  season  to  their  dens  of  darkness.  Jealousy  of  the  influence  of 
Austria,  too,  would  have  facilitated  the  deposition  of  the  baby  despot ; 
xmd  even  if  his  state  could  have  been  upheld,  it  is  plain  that  it  could  have 
been  only  by  the  fiuthful  energy  of  his  predecessor's  ministers  of  oppres- 
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sion,  and  that  the  d3ma8ty  of  Napoleon  could  only  have  maintained  itself 
by  the  arts  and  the  crimes  of  its  founder.  The  third  expedient  must 
plainly  have  been  the  most  inexpedient  and  unmerciful  of  all ;  since,  afler 
the  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years,  we  may  venture  to  say  with  con- 
fidence it  could  only  have  led,  through  a  repetition  of  those  monstrous 
disorders  over  which  reason  has  blushed  and  humanity  sickened  so  long, 
to  the  dead  repose  of  another  military  despotism. 

The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  therefore,  we  conceive,  was  an  act, 
not  merely  of  wisdom,  but  of  necessity ;  or  of  that  strong  and  obvious  ex- 
pediency, with  a  view  either  to  peace  or  security,  which  in  politics  amounts 
to  necessity.  It  is  a  separate,  however,  or  at  least  an  ulterior  question, 
whether  this  restoration  is  likely  to  give  a  free  government  to  France,  or 
to  bring  it  back  to  the  condition  of  its  old  arbitrary  monarchy  ?  —  a  ques- 
tion, certainly,  of  great  interest  and  curiosity,  and  upon  which  it  does  not 
appear  to  us  that  the  politicians  of  this  country  are  by  any  means  agreed. 

There  are  many,  we  think,  who  cannot  be  brought  to  understand  that 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  line  can  mean  any  thing  else  but  the  restor- 
ation of  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  monarchy — who  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  must  return  to  the  substantial  exercise  of  all  their  former  func- 
tions, and  conceive  that  all  restraints  upon  the  sovereign  authority,  and  all 
stipulations  in  favour  of  public  liberty,  must  be  looked  upon  with  contempt 
and  aversion,  and  be  speedily  swept  away  as  vestiges  of  that  tremendous 
revolution,  the  whole  brood  and  progeny  of  which  must  be  held  in  abhor- 
rence at  the  court  of  the  new  monarch ;  and  truly,  when  we  remember 
what  Mr.  Fox  has  said  with  so  much  solemnity  upon  this  subject,  and  call 
to  mind  the  occasion  with  reference  to  which  he  has  declared,  that  <<  a  re- 
storation is  for  the  most  part  the  most  pernicious  of  all  revolutions,"  it  is 
not  easy  to  divest  ourselves  of  apprehensions  that  such  may  in  some  de- 
gree be  the  consequence  of  the  events  over  which  we  are  rejoicing.  Yet 
the  circumstances  of  the  present  case,  we  will  confess,  do  not  seem  to  us 
to  warrant  such  apprehensions  in  their  full  extent ;  and  our  augury,  upon 
the  whole,  is  favourable  upon  this  branch  of  the  question  also. 

They  who  think  differently,  and  who  hope,  or  fear,  that  things  are  to 
go  back  exactly  to  the  state  in  which  they  were  in  1788 ;  and  that  all 
the  sufferings,  and  all  the  sacrifices,  of  the  mtermediate  period,  are  to  be 
in  vain,  look  only,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  the  naked  fact,  that  the  old  line 
of  kings  is  restored,  and  the  ancient  nobility  re-established  in  their 
honours.  Tliey  consider  the  case,  as  it  would  have  been,  if  this  restor- 
ation had  been  effected  by  the  triumphant  return  of  the  emigrants  from 
Coblentz  in  1792  —  by  the  success  of  the  royalist  arms  in  La  Vendue — 
or  by  the  general  prevalence  of  a  royalist  party,  spontaneously  regener- 
ated over  the  kingdom ;  —  forgetting  that  the  ancient  family  has  only 
been  recalled  in  a  crisis  brought  on  by  foreign  successes,  when  tlie  actual 
government  was  virtually  dissolved,  and  no  alternative  left  to  the  nation 
but  those  which  we  have  just  enumerated; — forgetting  that  it  is  not 
restored  unconditionally,  and  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  rather  called  anew 
to  the  throne,  upon  terms  and  stipulations,  propounded  in  the  name  of 
a  nation,  free  to  receive  or  to  reject  it ;  forgetting  that  an  interval  of 
twenty-five  long  years  has  separated  the  subjects  from  the  sovereign  ; 
and  broken  all  those  ties  of  habitual  loyalty,  by  which  a  people  is  most 
effectually  bound  to  an  hereditary  monarch  ;  and  that  these  years,  filled 
with  ideas  of  democratic  license,  or  despotic  oppression,  cannot  have 
tended  to  foster  associations  favourable  to  royalty,  or  to  propagate  kindly 
conceptions  of  the  connection  of  subject  and  king ;  —  forgetting,  above 
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all,  that  along  with  her  ancient  monarchy,  a  new  legislative  body  is 
associated  in  die  government  of  France,  —  that  a  constitution  has  been 
actually  adopted,  by  which  the  powers  of  those  monarchs  may  be  effec- 
tually controlled ;  and  that  the  illustrious  person  who  has  ascended  the 
throne,  has  already  bound  himself  to  govern  according  to  that  constitu- 
tion,  and  to  assume  no  power  with  which  it  does  not  expressly  invest  him. 

If  Louis  XVIII.,  then,  trained  in  the  school  of  misfortune,  and  seeing 
and  feeling  all  the  permanent  changes  that  tliese  twenty-five  eventful 
years  have  wrought  in  the  condition  of  his  people ;  —  if  this  monarch, 
mild,  honourable,  and  unambitious  as  he  is  understood  to  be  in  his 
character,  is  but  faithful  to  his  oath,  grateful  to  his  deliverers,  and 
observant  of  the  counsels  of  his  most  prudent  and  magnanimous  Allies, 
he  will  feel,  that  he  is  not  the  lawful  inheritor  of  the  powers  that  be- 
longed to  his  predecessor ;  that  his  crown  is  not  the  crown  of  Louis  XVI. ; 
and  that  to  assert  his  privileges,  would  be  to  provoke  his  fate.  By  this 
time,  he  probably  knows  enough  of  the  nature  of  his  countrymen,  perhaps 
we  should  say  of  mankind  in  general,  not  to  rely  too  much  on  those 
warm  expressions  of  love  and  loyalty,  with  which  his  accession  has  been 
hailed,  and  which  would  probably  Kave  been  lavished  with  equal  profu- 
sion on  his  antagonist,  if  victory  had  again  attended  his  arms  m  this  last 
and  decisive  contest.  We  do  not  doubt,  that  he  is  more  acceptable  to 
the  body  of  the  nation,  than  the  despot  he  has  supplanted ;  and  that 
some  recollections  or  traditions  of  a  more  generous  loyalty  than  the 
sullen  nature  of  that  ungracious  ruler  either  invited  or  admitted,  have 
mingled  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  peace  and  of  liberty,  which  must 
be  the  chief  solid  ingredients  in  his  welcome ;  and  acting  upon  the  con- 
stitutional vivacity  of  the  people,  and  the  servility  of  mobs,  always  ready 
to  lackey  the  heels  of  the  successful,  have  taken  the  form  of  ardent  affec- 
tion, and  the  most  sincere  devotedness  and  attachment.  But  we  think 
it  is  very  apparent,  that  there  is  no  great  love  or  spontaneous  zeal  for 
the  Bourbons  in  the  body  of  the  French  nation ;  that  the  joy  so  tardily 
manifested  for  their  return  is  grounded  upon  the  hope  of*^  great  con- 
sequential benefits  to  themselves,  and  that  there  is  no  personal  attach- 
ment, which  will  lead  them  to  submit  to  any  thing  that  may  be  supposed 
to  be  encroaching,  or  felt  to  be  oppressive.  It  will  probably  require 
great  temper  and  great  management  in  the  new  sovereigns  to  exercise, 
without  offence,  the  powers  with  which  they  are  legitimately  invested ; 
but  their  danger  will  be  great,  indeed,  if  they  suddenly  attempt  to  go 
beyond  them.  With  temper  and  circumspection,  tliey  may  in  time 
establish|[the  solid  foundations  of  a  splendid,  though  limited,  throne ;  if 
they  aspire  again  to  be  absolute,  they  will  soon  cease  to  reign. 

The  restoration  of  the  old  nobility  seems,  at  first  sight,  a  more  hazard- 
ous operation  than  that  of  the  ancient  monarchs ;  —  but  the  danger  is 
more  apparent  than  real.  The  various  inclemencies  of  a  twenty-five 
years*  exile  have  sadly  thinned  the  ranks  of  those  rash  and  sanguine 
spirits  that  assembled  at  Coblentz  in  1792,  and  may  be  presumed  to  have 
tamed  the  pride  and  lowered  the  pretensions  of  the  few  that  remain. 
A  great  multitude  of  families  have  become  extinct,  —  a  still  greater 
number  had  reconciled  themselves  to  the  Imperial  government, — and 
the  small  remnant  that  have  continued  niithful  to  the  fortunes  of  their 
ro3ral  master  will  probably  be  satisfied  with  tlie  conditions  of  his 
return.  Thus  dwindled  in  number,  —  decayed  in  fortune,  —  and  divided 
by  diversities  of  conduct  that  will  not  be  speedily  forgotten,  we  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  great  hazard  of  their  attempting  either  to  assert 
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those  privileges,  or  to  assume  that  tone,  by  which  they  formerly  revolted 
the  inferior  classes  of  the  state,  and  would  now  be  considered  as  invnding 
the  just  rights  and  constitutional  dignity  of  the  other  citizens. 

We  do  not  see  any  thing,  therefore,  in  the  restoration  itself,  either  of 
the  Prince  or  of  his  nobles,  that  seems  to  us  very  dangerous  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  people,  or  very  likely  to  pervert  those  constitutional  provisions 
by  which  it  is  understood  that  their  freedom  is  to  be  secured.  Yet  we 
did  not  need  the  example  that  France  herself  has  so  oflen  afforded,  to 
make  us  distrustful  of  constitutions  on  paper  ; — and  are  not  only  far  from 
feeling  assured  of  the  practical  benefits  that  are  to  result  from  this  new 
experiment,  but  are  perfectly  convinced  that  all  the  benefit  that  does  re- 
suU  must  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  wisdom  of  the  actual  institutions,  but  to 
the  continued  operation  of  those  circumstances  in  point  of  fact,  by  which 
these  institutions  have  been  suggested,  and  by  the  permanent  pressure  of 
which  alone  their  operation  can  yet  be  secured.  The  bases  of  the  new  consti- 
tution sound  well  certainly ;  and  may  be  advantageously  contrasted  with 
the  famous  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,  which  initiated  the  labours  of 
th^  Consituent  Assembly.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  bases  of  most 
p^er  constitutions  sound  well ;  and  that  principles  not  much  less  wise 
and  liberal  than  those  which  we  now  hope  to  see  reduced  into  practice 
have  been  laid  down  in  most  of  the  constitutions  which  have  proved  utterly 
ineffectual  within  the  last  25  years,  to  repress  popular  disorder  or  despotic 
usurpation  in  this  very  country.  The  constitution  now  adopted  by  Louis 
XVIII.  is  not  very  unlike  that  which  was  imposed  on  his  unfortunate  pre- 
decessor in  the  Champ  de  Mars  in  1790;  and  it  certainly  leaves  less  power 
to  the  crown  than  was  conceded  by  that  first  arrangement.  Yet  the  power 
vested  in  Louis  XVI.  was  found  quite  inadequate  to  protect  the  regal  office 
against  the  encroachments  of  an  insane  democracy ;  and  the  throne  was 
overthrown  by  the  sudden  irruption  of  the  popular  part  of  the  government. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that  the  constitution  now 
about  to  be  put  on  its  trial  is  yet  more  like  the  constitution  adopted  by 
Bonaparte  on  his  accession  to  the  sovereign  authority.  He,  too,  had  a 
Senate  and  a  Legislative  Body, — and  trial  by  jury, — and  universal  eligi- 
bility,— and  what  was  pretended  to  be  liberty  of  printing.  The  freedom 
of  the  people,  in  short,  was  as  well  guarded  in  most  respects  by  the  words 
and  the  forms  of  that  constitution,  as  they  are  by  those  of  this  which  is 
now  under  consideration ;  and  yet  those  words  and  forms  were  found  to  be 
no  obstacle  at  all  to  the  practical  exercise  and  systematic  establishment 
of  the  most  atrocious  despotism  that  Europe  has  ever  witnessed. 

What  then  shall  we  say  ?  Since  the  same  institutions,  and  the  same 
sort  of  balance  o£  power,  give  at  one  time  too  much  weight  to  the  crown, 
and  at  another  too  much  indulgence  to  popular  feeling,  shall  we  conclude 
that  all  sorts  of  institutions  and  balances  are  indifferent  or  nugatory  ?  or 
only,  that  their  efficacy  depends  greatly  on  the  circumstances  to  which 
they  are  applied,  and  on  the  actual  balance  and  relation  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  the  state  previously  stood  to  each  other?  The  last,  we 
think,  is  the  only  sane  conclusion ;  and  it  is  by  attending  to  the  conditions 
which  it  involves,  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  conjecture,  whether  an  ex- 
periment, that  has  twice  failed  already  in  so  signal  a  manner,  is  now  likely 
to  be  attended  with  success. 

When  a  limited  monarchy  was  proposed  for  France  in  1790,  the  whole 
body  of  the  nation  had  just  emancipated  itself  by  force  from  a  state  of  po- 
litical vassalage,  and  had  begun  to  feel  the  delight  and  intoxication  of 
that  consciousness  of  power  which  tenjpts  at  first  to  so  many  experiments 
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nil  its  realit}'  and  extent.  New  to  the  exercise  of  this  power,  and  jcaloiiB 
of  its  security  so  long  ss  taty  of  those  instituiioDS  remaineil  which  hail  so 
long  repressed  or  withheld  it,  they  tirst  im providently  subverted  all  thai 
was  lelt  of  their  ODcient  cstablishraenis;  ond  then,  from  the  same  itnpe* 
tuosity  of  inexperience,  they  split  into  tactions  that  began  with  abuse,  and 
ended  in  bloodshed :  and,  setting  out  with  an  extreme  zeal  for  reason  and 
humftnity,  plunged  thenuclvee  very  speedily  in  the  very  abyss  of  atrocity 
and  folly.  In  such  k  violent  state  of  tite  public  mind,  no  institutions  had 
ony  chance  of  being  pemiaoent.  The  root  of  the  evil  was  in  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  extrication  of  such  a  volume  of  political  eaergy, —  or  rather, 
perhaps,  in  the  arrangements  by  which  it  had  been  so  long  [lent  up  und 
compressed.  The  only  true  policy  would  have  been  for  those,  whose  in- 
terest or  judgment  enabled  them  to  see  the  hazards  upon  which  the  new- 
sprung  enthusiasts  were  rushing — to  have  thrown  themselves  into  their 
ranks; — to  have  united  cordially  with  those  who  were  least  inmne  or  in- 
temperate ;  and,  by  going  along  with  them  at  nil  hazards,  to  have  retarded 
the  impetuosity  of  their  movements,  and  watched  the  first  opportunity  to 
bring  them  back  to  sobriety  and  reason.  Instead  of  this,  they  abandoned 
them,  with  demon  strati  ons  of  cootempt  and  hostility,  to  the  career  upon 
which  they  liad  entered  —  they  emigrated  from  the  territory — and  thus 
threw  the  mass  of  the  population  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  incen~ 
diaries  of  the  capital.  Twenty-five  years  have  nearly  elapsed  since  the 
period  of  tliat  terrible  explosion.  A  great  part  of  its  force  has  been  wasted 
and  finally  dissipated  in  that  long  interval;  and  though  its  natural  tluw 
has  been  again  repressed  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  there  is  no  hazard  of  such 
another  eruption,  how  that  those  obstructions  are  again  thrown  of.  I'lint 
was  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  all  the  energy,  intelligence,  and  dis- 
content, that  t^d  been  generated  among  n  people  deprived  of  political 
rights,  during  a  full  century  of  peaceful  pursuits  and  growing  intelligence, 
without  any  experience  or  warning  nf  the  perils  of  its  sudden  expansion. 
This  can  be  but  the  collection  of  u  few  years  of  a  very  ditferenl  descrin- 
tion,  and  with  all  the  dreadful  consequences  of  its  untempered  and  unai> 
rected  energy  still  glaring  in  view.  We  do  not  think,  therefore,  tliat  the 
attempt  to  eslablish  a  limited  monarchy  is  now  in  very  great  danger  of 
misgiving  in  the  same  way  as  in  1790;  and  conceive,  that  tlie  conduits  ot 
an  ordinary  representative  assembly,  if  mstantly  [Prepared  and  diligently 
watched,  may  now  be  quite  sufficient  [o  carry  off  and  direct  all  the  po- 
pular enei^y  that  is  generated  in  the  nation — though  the  ijuantlty  was 
then  so  great  as  to  tear  all  the  machinery  to  pieces,  anil  blow  the  an- 
cient monarchy  into  the  clouds,  with  the  Iragments  of  the  new  consti- 

With  regard  to  the  late  experiment  under  Bonaparte,  it  is  almost 
enough  to  observe,  that  it  seems  to  us  to  have  been  from  the  beginning 
a  mere  piece  of  mockery  and  delusion.  The  government  was  substan- 
tially despotic  and  military,  or,  at  all  events,  a  government  of  undisguised 
force,  ever  since  (he  time  of  the  triumvirs, — perhaps  we  might  say, 
since  that  of  Kobespierre;  and  when  Bonaparte  assumed  the  sunremo 
power,  the  nation  williiigly  gave  up  its  liberty  for  the  chance  oi  tran- 
quillity and  protection.  Wearied  out  with  the  perpetual  succession  of 
sanguinary  tactions,  each  establishing  itself  by  bloody  proscriptions,  de- 
portations, and  confiscations,  it  gladly  threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  a  ruler 
who  teemed  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  all  lesser  tyrants  in  subjection, 
and.  despairing  of  freedom,  was  thankful  for  an  interval  of  repose.  In  such 
a  situation,  the  constitution  was  dictated  by  the  master  of  the  state  for 
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his  own  glory  and  convenience, — not  imposed  npon  faint  by  tlie  natMm  tor 
bia  direction  and  control ;  and,  tvitli  whatever  names  or  pretence*  of 
liberty  and  popular  prerogative  the  inembcrH  of  it  might  be  adorned,  it 
was  sufficiently  known  to  all  parlies  that  it  was  intended  Bubstantially  m 
an  instrument  of  command,  —  that  the  only  effective  power  that  iras 
meant  to  be  exerciHcd  or  recognised  in  the  government  was  the  power 
of  the  Emperor,  abetted  by  his  army ;  and  that  all  the  other  functionaries 
were  in  reality  to  he  dependent  upon  him.  That  the  Senate  and  Legislative 
Body,  therefore,  did  not  convert  the  military  despotism  upon  which  tbey 
were  engratWd  into  a  free  government  is  no  considerable  presumption 
against  Sie  fitness  of  such  institutions  to  maintain  the  principles  of 
freedom  under  a  different  constitution ;  nor  can  the  fact  be  justly  re- 
garded as  a  new  example  of  their  inefficiency  for  that  purpose.  In  thtt 
instance  they  were  never  intended  to  minister  to  tlie  interests  of  liberty; 
nor  instituted  with  any  expectation  that  they  would  have  that  effect. 
Here,  therefore,  there  was  no  failure,  and  no  disappointment.  Tliejr 
actually  answered  all  the  ends  of  their  establishment,  by  facilitating  tbe 
execution  of  tlie  Imperial  will,  and  disguising,  to  those  who  chote  to  look 
no  farther,  the  naked  oppression  of  the  government.  It  does  not  seem 
to  us,  therefore,  that  this  instance  more  tliau  the  other,  should  materially 
discourage  our  expectations  of  now  seeing  something  like  a  (TStem  of 
regulated  freedom  in  tliat  country.  The  people  of  France  have  hved  long 
enough  under  the  capricious  atrocities  of  a  crazy  democracy,  to  be  awire 
of  the  dangers  of  that  iorm  of  government, — to  feel  the  necessity  of 
contriving  some  retarding  machinery  to  break  the  impulse  of  the  general 
will,  and  providing  some  apparatus  for  purifying,  concentrating,  and 
cooling  the  first  fiery  runnings  of  popular  spirit  and  enthusiasm ;  while 
they  have  also  felt  enough  of  tlie  oppressions  and  miseries  of  arbitrary 
power,  to  instruct  them  in  the  value  of  some  regular  and  efficient  coatroL 
In  such  a  situation,  therefore,  when  a  scheme  of  government  that  baa 
been  found  to  answer  both  these  purposes  in  other  countries  is  olferccl 
by  the  nation  as  the  accompaniment  and  condition  of  the  monarchy,  and 
is  freely  accepted  by  the  sovereign  on  his  accession,  there  seems  to  be  a 
reasonable  hope  that  the  issue  will  at  length  be  fortunate;  and  that  a 
free  and  stable  constitution  may  succeed  to  the  calamitous  experiments 
which  have  been  suggested  by  the  impcrl'ectioiis  of  that  which  was  ori- 
ginally established. 

All  this,  however,  we  readily  admit,  is  hut  problematical,  and  affords 
ground  for  nothing  more  than  expectation  and  conjecture.  There  are 
grounds  certainly  for  doubting,  whether  the  French  are  even  yet  capable  of 
a  regulated  freedom  ;  and  for  believing,  at  all  events,  that  they  will  for  « 
good  while  be  but  awkward  ui  discharging  the  ordinary  offices  of  citizens 
of  a  limited  monarchy.  Tliey  have  probably  learned  by  this  time,  that 
l(ir  a  nation  to  be  free,  something  more  is  necessary  tlian  that  it  should 
will  it.  To  be  practically  and  tranquilly  free,  a  great  deal  more  is 
necessary;  and  though  we  do  not  ascribe  much  to  positive  institu^ons, 
we  ascribe  almost  every  thing  to  temper  and  habiL  A  genuine  system 
of  national  representation,  for  example,  can  neither  be  devised^  nor 
carried  Into  operation  in  a  day.  The  practical  benefits  of  such  a  system 
depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  society 
in  which  it  exists,  by  means  of  which  tlie  sentiments  and  opinions  of  the 
people  may  be  peacefully  and  safely  transmitted  from  their  first  small  and 
elementary  gatlierings,  to  the  great  public  depositories  of  national  eiier(>y 
and  wisdom.     The  structure,  which  answers  those  pur]joses,  however,  is, 
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the  work  of  time  than  of  contrivance ;  and  can  never  be 
upon  a  society,  which  is  aiming  for  the  first  time  at 


II  caseH,  r 
impressed  at  o  _ 

these  ohjects.  Without  some  such  previous  and  internal  arran^meot, 
however,  and  without  the  familiar  existence  of  a  long  gradation  of  virtui^ 
and  unelected  representatives,  no  pure  or  fair  representation  can  ever  be 
obtained.  Instead  of  the  cream  of  the  society,  we  shall  have  the  froth 
only  iu  the  legislature ;  or,  it  may  be,  the  scum  and  the  fiery  spirit, 
instead  of  the  rich  extract  of  all  its  strength  and  its  virtues.  But  even 
independent  of  the  common  hasards  and  disadvantages  of  novelty,  there 
are  strong  grounds  of  apprehension  in  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
French  nation.  The  very  vivacity  of  Uiat  accomptished  people,  and  the 
raised  imagination  which  they  are  too  apt  to  carry  with  them  into 
projects  of  every  description,  are  all  against  them  in  those  political 
adventures.  They  are  too  impatient  we  fear — too  ambitious  of  perfectloa 
—  too  studious  of  effect,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  attainable  excellence  or 
vulgar  comforts  of  an  English  constitution.  If  it  captivate  them  in  the 
theory,  tt  will  be  sure  to  disappoint  them  in  the  working :  from  endea- 
vouring universally,  each  in  his  own  department,  to  top  their  parts,  they 
will  be  very  apt  to  go  beyond  them ;  and  will  run  tlie  risk,  not  only  of 
encroaching  upon  each  other,  but)  generally,  of  missing  the  substantial 
advantages  of  the  plan,  through  disdain  of  that  sobriety  of  effort,  and 
calm  mediocrity  of  principle,  to  which  alone  it  is  adapted. 

The  project  of  giving  them  a  free  constitution,  therefore,  may  certainly 
miscarry, — and  it  may  miBcarry  in  two  ways.   If  the  court  can  eiTectuolly 
attach   to   itself  the   marshals  and   military  senators  of  Donaparte,  in 
addition  to  the  old  nobility :  —  and  if,  through  their  means,  the  vanity 
and  ambition  of  the  turbulent  and  aspiring  spirits  of  the  nation  should  be 
turned  either  towards  military  advancement,  or  to  offices  and  distinction 
about  the  court,  the  legislative  bodies  may  be  gradually  made  subservient 
in  most  things  to  tfie  will  of  the  government: — and  by  skilful  manage- 
ment may  be  rendered  almost  as  tractable  and  insignificant  as  they  have 
actually  been  in  the  previous  stages  of  tlieir  existence.     On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  discordant  materials,  out  of  which  the  higher  branch  of  the 
legislature  b  to  be  composed,  should  ultimately  arrange  it  into  two  hostile 
parties,  —  of  the  old  noblesse  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  active  individuals, 
who  have  fought  their  way  tu  distinction  throu^  scenes  of  democratic 
and  of  imperial  tyranny  on  tile  other,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  that  the 
body  of  the  nation  will  soon  be  divided  into  the  mme  factions  ;  and  that 
while  the  court  throws  all  its  InHuence  into  the  scale  of  the  former,  the 
latter  will  in  time  unite  the  far  more  formidable  weight  of  the  military 
body  —  the  old  republicans,  and  all  who  are  either  discontented  at  their    ' 
lot,  or  impatient  of  peaceful  times.     By  their  assistance,  and  that  of  the    I 
national  vehemence  and  love  of  change,  it  will  most  probably  get  the 
command  of  the  legislative  body  and  the  capital ;  —  and  theti.  unless  the   i 
Prince  play  his  part  with  singular  skill,  as  well  as  temper,  there  will  be    I 
imminent  hazard  of  a  revolution,  —  not  less  disastrous  perhaps  than  that   I 
which  has  just  been  completed. 

Of  these  two  catastrophes,  the  first,  which  would  be  the  least  lamentable 
or  hopeless,  seems,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  times,  to  he  rather  the  , 
most  likely  to  happen;  —  and,  even  though  it  should  occur,  the  govern-  ' 
meat  would  most  probably  be  considerably  more  advanced  tewjird  freedom 
than  it  has  ever  yet  been  in  tliat  country  — and  tlie  organization  would  i 
remain  entire,  into  which  the  breath  of  liberty  might  be  breathed,  as  soon  ' 
as  the  growing  spirit  of  patriotism  and  intelligence  had  again  removed  the 
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a  of  aniboTity.  Against  the  secood  and  more  dreadfiil  o 
sad  in  wme  considerable  degree  agBinst  both,  their  seems  t 
msamble  wcurity  in  the  imall  numbers  and  general  weakness  of  llut 
part  of  the  old  aristocracy  which  has  survived  to  redaim  ita  pri*3egt& 
One  of  the  bates  of  tlie  new  constitution,  and  perhaps  the  most  imparbHt 
of  them  at),  is,  that  every  subject  of  the  Lingdom  shall  be  ei|uailr  capaUe 
of  aD  bonoun  or  employments.  H«d  the  sovereign,  ho»~e*er,  who  la  the 
fountain  of  honour  and  the  giver  of  employment,  retamed  with  that  great 
train  of  nt^lity  which  waited  in  the  court  of  his  predecessor,  this  vital 
r^ulation  we  fear  might  have  proved  a  mere  dead  letter;  and  the  aame 
unjuit  monopoly  of  power  and  distinction  that  originally  overthrew  the 
throne  might  again  have  sapped  its  foundations. —  As  thii^  now  are, 
however,  there  are  far  too  few  of  that  order  to  lustain  soch  a  monopotj; 
and  the  Prince  must  of  necessity  employ  subjects  of  all  ranks  and  degree* 
in  situations  of  the  greateit  dignity  and  emolument.  A  real  eqvality  oi 
rights  will  thus  lie  pratically  rect^nii^ed ;  and  a  fair  and  intelligent  db< 
trihution  of  jinwcr  and  cunsiilcrution  will  go  far  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of 
every  party  iii  the  state,  or  at  least  to  disarm  those  who  would  foment 
discontents  and  disaffection,  of  their  most  plausible  topics  and  petexts. 

Od  tho  whole,  then,  we  think  France  has  now  a  tolerable  pospect  of 
obtaining  a  free  government  —  and,  without  extraordinary  mismanage- 
ment, is  almost  sure  of  many  great  improvements  on  her  ancient  system. 
Her  great  security  nad  panacta  must  be  a  spirit  of  general  mildness,  and 
mutual  indulgence  and  toleration.  All  parties  have  something  to  foivive, 
and  something  to  be  forgiven :  and  there  is  much  in  the  history  of  the 
last  twenty-five  ^eara,  which  it  would  be  for  the  general  interest,  and  the 
general  credit  ot  the  country,  to  consign  to  eternal  oblivion.  The  scene 
liDS  opened,  we  think,  under  the  happiest  augurie«  in  this  respect.  The 
manner  of  the  abdication,  and  the  manner  of  the  restoration,  are  ominous, 
we  think,  of  forbearance  and  conciliation  in  all  the  ijuarters  from  which 
intractable  feelings  were  most  to  be  apprehended  ;  and  the  commanding 
cvample  of  the  Cmperor  Alexander  will  go  farther  to  difTuse  and  confirm 
this  spirit  than  the  professions  or  exhortations  of  any  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. The  blood  of  the  Hourbons,  too,  we  Ix^lieve  to  be  mild  and 
temperate :  and  the  adversity  by  which  their  illustrious  chief  has  so  long 
been  tried,  we  are  persuaded  has  not  altered  its  sweetness.  lie  is  more 
anxious,  we  make  no  doubt,  to  relieve  the  sufferings  than  to  punish  the 
offences  of  any  part  of  his  subjects  —  and  returns,  we  trust,  to  tlie  im- 
poverished cities  and  wasted  population  of  his  country  with  feelings,  not 
of  vengeance,  but  of  pity.  If  to  the  philanthropy  which  belongs  to  his 
race  he  could  but  join  the  firmness  and  activity  in  which  they  have  been 
supposed  to  be  wanting,  he  might  be  the  most  glorious  king  of  the  happiest 
people  that  ever  escaped  from  tyranny ;  and,  we  fondly  hope,  that  tbrtune 
and  prudence  will  combine  to  render  the  era  of  his  accession  for  ever  ce- 
lebrated in  the  grateful  memory  of  his  people.  In  the  mean  time,  his 
most  dangerous  enemies  are  tlie  royalists ;  and  the  only  deadly  error  he 
can  commit,  is  to  rely  on  his  own  popularity  or  personal  autliority. 

If  we  are  at  all  right  in  this  prognostication,  there  should  be  little 
doubt  on  the  only  remaining  subject  of  discussion.  It  must  b«  favourable 
to  the  general  interests  of  freedom,  that  a  free  government  Is  established 
in  France :  and  Uie  principles  of  liberty,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  must 
bn  ctrenglhened  by  this  large  accession  to  her  domains.  There  are  per- 
lotu  among  us,  however,  who  tltink  otherwise, — or  profess,  at  least,  to  see, 
ill  the  great  drama  wltich  has  just  been  completed,  no  other  moral  than 
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tills  —  that  rebellion  against  a  lanful  sovereign  is  unitbrmly  foiloived  with 
grtat  disasters,  and  ends  with  tlie  complete  demolition  and  exposure  of 
the  insurgents,  and  the  triumphal  restoration  of  the  riehtrul  Prince. 
These  reaaoners  find  it  convenient  to  lake  a  very  conipendious  and  sum- 
mary view  indeed  of  the  great  transactions  of  which  they  thus  extract  the 
essence  —  and  positively  refuse  to  look  at  any  other  points  in  tlie  event- 
ful  history  before  them,  but  that  the  hne  of  the  Bourbons  was  expelled, 
and  that  great  atrocities  and  great  miseries  ensued  —  that  the  nation  then 
fell  under  a  cruel  despotism,  and  that  all  things  are  set  to  rights  again  by 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  The  comfortable  conclusion  which  they 
draw,  or  wish  at  least  to  be  drawn,  from  these  premises,  is,  that  if  the 
lesson  have  its  proper  effect,  this  restoration  will  make  every  king  on  the 
Continent  more  absolute  than  ever,  and  confirm  every  old  government  in 
an  attachment  to  its  most  inveterate  abuses. 

It  is  not  worth  while,  perhB|is,  to  combat  these  extravagances  by  rea- 
soning ; —  yet,  ui  their  spirit,  they  come  so  near  certain  opinions  that 
seem  to  have  obtained  no  slight  currency  in  this  country,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  say  s  word  or  two  with  regard  to  them.  We  shall  merely  observe, 
therefore,  that  the  Bourbons  were  expelled,  on  account  of  great  faults  and 
abuses  in  the  old  system  of  the  government;  and  that  they  have  only  been 
restored  upon  condition  that  these  abuses  shall  be  abolished.  They  were 
expelled,  in  short,  because  they  were  arbitrary  monarchs ;  and  they  are 
only  restored,  upon  paction  and  security  that  they  shall  be  arbitrary  no 
longer.  This  is  tlie  true  summary  of  the  great  transaction  that  has  just 
been  completed  ;  and  the  correct  result  of  the  principles  that  regulated 
its  beginning  and  its  ending.  The  intermediate  proceedings,  too,  bear  the 
very  same  character.  AAer  [he  abolition  of  royalty,  the  nation  fell,  no 
doubt,  into  great  disorders  and  disasters,  —  not,  however,  for  want  of  the 
old  abuses, — or  even  of  the  old  line  of  sovereigns, — but  in  consequence 
of  new  abuses,  crimes,  and  usurpations.  These  they  strove  to  rectify  and 
repress  as  thej^  best  could,  by  expelling  or  cutting  off  the  delinquents,  and 
making  provision  against  the  recurrence  of  the  tyranny  ;  —  at  last,  they 
fell  under  the  arbitrary  rule  of  a  great  military  commnnder,  and  for  some 
time  rejoiced  in  the  subjection  which  ensured  their  tranquillity.  By  and 
by,  however,  the  evils  of  this  tyranny  were  found  lur  to  outweigh  its 
advantages ;  and  when  the  destruction  of  his  military  force  gave  them  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  sentiments,  llie  nation  rose  against  him  as 
one  man,  and  expelled  him  also,  for  his  tyranny,  from  that  throne,  from 
which,  for  a  much  smaller  degree  of  the  same  fault,  they  had  formerly  ex- 
pelled the  Bourbons. — Awaking  then  to  the  advantages  of  an  undisputed 
title  to  the  crown,  and  recovered  from  the  intoxication  of  their  first  hurst 
into  political  independence,  they  ask  the  ancient  line  of  their  kings,  whether 
tliey  will  renounce  the  arbitrary  powers  which  had  been  claimed  by  their 
predecessors,  and  submit  to  a  constitutional  control  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  i  and  upon  their  solemn  consent  and  cordial 
acquiescence  in  those  conditions,  they  recall  them  to  the  throne,  and 
enrol  themselves  as  tlieir  free  and  loyal  subjects. 

The  lesson,  then,  wliich  is  taught  by  the  whole  history  is,  that  opjiressive 
governments  must  always  be  insecure ;  and  that,  after  nations  have  attained 
to  a  certain  measure  of  intelligence,  the  liberty  of  the  people  is  neces- 
sary to  the  stability  of  the  throne.  We  may  dispute  for  ever  about  the 
immediate  or  accidental  causes  of  the  French  revolution  ;  but  no  man  of 
reflection  can  now  doubt,  that  its  true  and  efficient  cause,  was  the  undue 
limitation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
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after  their  wealth  and  intelligence  had  virtually  entitled  them  to  grvnter 
consequence.  Einbarrussments  in  finance,  or  ambition  in  particular  in- 
dividuals, may  have  determined  the  time  and  the  manner  of  the  exploBtun : 
but  it  was  the  system  which  withlield  all  honours  and  distinctions  from 
the  maaa  of  the  people,  after  nature  had  made  ihom  capable  of  them, 
which  laid  the  train,  and  filled  the  mine  that  produced  it.  Had  the 
government  of  Prance  been  free  in  17S8,  the  throne  of  its  monarch  ntieht 
have  bid  a  proud  defiance  to  deJiciU  in  the  treasury,  or  disorderly  ambition 
in  a  thousand  Mirabeaus.  Had  the  people  enjoyed  their  due  weight  in 
the  administration  of  the  government,  and  their  due  share  in  the  distri- 
bution of  its  patronage,  there  would  have  been  no  democratic  insurrectioo, 
and  no  materials  indeed  for  such  a  catastrophe  as  ensued.  That  move- 
ment, like  all  great  national  movements,  was  produced  by  a  sense  of  in- 
justice and  oppression ;  and  though  its  immediate  coneequencea  were  far 
more  disastrous  than  the  evils  by  which  it  had  been  provoked,  it  should 
never  be  forgotten,  that  tliose  evils  were  the  necessary  and  lamented 
causes  of  the  whole.  The  same  principle,  indeed,  of  the  neceuitry  con- 
nection of  oppression  and  insecurity,  may  be  traced  through  all  (he 
horrors  of  the  revolutionary  period.  What,  after  all,  was  it  but  their 
tyranny  that  supplanted  Marat  and  Robespierre,  and  overthrew  the  tre- 
mendous power  of  the  wretches  for  whom  tlioy  made  way  'f  Or.  to  come 
to  its  last  and  most  conspicuous  application,  does  any  one  imagine,  that 
if  Bonaparte  had  been  a  just,  mild,  and  eijuitable  sovereign,  under  whom 
the  people  enjoyed  equal  rights  and  impartial  protection,  he  would  ercr 
have  been  hurled  from  his  throne,  or  tlie  Bourbons  invited  to  replace 
him?  He,  too,  fell  ultimately  a  victim  to  his  tyranny: — and  hta  fal^  and 
their  restoration  on  the  terms  that  have  been  stated,  concur  to  show,  that 
there  is  but  one  condition  by  which,  in  an  enlightened  age,  the  loyalty  of 
nations  can  be  secured — the  condition  of  their  being  treated  with  kind- 
ness; and  but  one  bulwark  by  which  thrones  can  now  be  protected 
—  the  attachment  and  conscious  interest  of  a  free  and  intelligent  people. 
ThU  is  the  lesson  which  tJie  I'rencli  revolution  reads  aloud  to  mankiTid ; 
and  which,  in  its  origin,  in  its  progress,  and  in  its  termination,  it  tends 
equally  to  impress.  It  shows  also,  no  doubt,  the  dangers  of  popular  in- 
surrection, and  the  dreadful  excesses  into  which  a  people  will  be  hurried, 
who  rush  at  once  from  a  condition  of  servitude  to  one  of  unbouodetl 
licentiousness-  But  the  stale  of  servitude  leads  necettarily  to  resistance 
and  insurrection,  when  the  measure  of  wrong  and  of  intelligence  is  full ; 
and  though  the  history  before  us  holds  out  most  awful  warnings  as  to  the 
reluctance  and  the  precautions  with  which  resistance  should  be  at- 
tempted, it  is  so  far  from  showing  that  it  either  can  or  ought  to  be  re- 
pressed, that  it  is  the  very  moral  of  the  whole  tragedy,  and  of  each  oftl* 
separate  acts,  that  resistance  is  as  inevitably  the  effect,  as  it  is  imniedi- 
ntely  the  cure  and  the  punishment,  of  oppression.  The  crimes  and  ex- 
cesses with  which  the  revolution  may  be  attended,  will  be  more  or  less 
violent,  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  preceding  tyranny,  and  the 
degree  of  ignorance  and  degradation  in  which  it  has  kept  the  body  of  the 
people.  The  rebellion  of  West  India  slaves  is  more  atrocious  than  the 
.: r  j,  Porjgian  populace; — and  that  again  far  more  fierce  and 


sanguinary  than  the  movements  of  an  English  revolution. 
cases,  the  radical  guilt  is  in  the  tyranny  wtiicli  compels  tlie  resistance ; 
and  they  who  are  the  authors  of  the  misery  and  the  degradation,  are  also 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  passion  and  debasement  to  which  they  nnturully 
lead.    If  the  natural  course  of  a  stream  be  obstructed,  the  pent  up  water* 
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vUl,  to  a  certainty,  sooner  or  later  bear  down  the  bulwarks  br  wliich 
they  are  confined.  The  devast«tion  which  may  ensue,  however,  fs  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  weakness  of  those  bulwarks,  but  to  the  fundamental 
folly  of  their  erection.  The  stronger  they  had  been  made,  the  more 
dreadful,  and  not  the  less  certain,  would  have  been  the  ultimate  eruption  ; 
and  the  only  practical  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  catastrophe  is,  that 
the  great  agentsandelemetitary  energies  of  nature  are  never  dangerous  but 
when  they  are  repressed;  ana  that  the  way  to  guide  and  disarm  them, 
is  to  provide  a  safb  and  ample  channel  for  tncir  natural  operation.  The 
laws  of  the  physical  world,  however,  are  not  more  absolute  than  those  of 
the  moral ;  nor  is  the  principle  of  the  rebound  nf  elastic  bodies  more 
strictly  demonstrated,  than  the  reaction  of  rebellion  and  tyranny. 

If  there  ever  was  a  lime,  however,  when  it  might  be  permitted  to 
doubt  of  this  principle,  it  certainly  is  not  the  time  when  the  tyranny  of 
Napoleon  has  just  overthown  the  mightiest  empire  that  pride  and  ambi- 
tion ever  erected  on  the  ruins  of  justice  and  freedom.  Protected  as  he 
was  by  the  vast  military  system  he  had  drawn  up  before  him,  and  still 
more,  perhaps,  by  the  dread  of  that  chaotic  and  devouring  gulf  of 
revolution  which  still  yawned  behind  him,  and  threatened  to  swailow  up 
all  who  might  drive  him  from  his  jilace,  he  was  yet  unable  to  main- 
tain a  dominion  which  stood  openly  arrayed  against  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  mankind.  But  if  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  the  abuse  of 
imperial  power  has  cast  down  the  throne  of  Bonaparte,  guorded  as  it 
was  with  force  and  terror,  and  all  that  art  could  devise  to  embarrass,  or 
glory  furnish  to  dazzle  and  overawe,  what  tyrannical  throne  can  be 
expected  to  stand  hereafter?  or  what  contrivances  ciin  secure  an  op- 
pressive sovereign  from  the  vengeance  of  an  insurgent  people?  Looking 
only  to  the  extent  of  his  resources,  and  the  skill  and  vigour  of  his. 
arrangements,  no  sovereign  on  the  Continent  seemed  half  so  firm  in  his 
place  as  Bonaparte  did  but  two  years  ago.  Ttiere  was  the  canker  of 
tyranny,  however,  in  the  full-blown  flower  of  his  greatness.  With  all  the 
external  signs  of  power  and  prosperity,  he  was  weak  because  he  was 
unjust — he  was  insecure,  because  he  was  oppressive — and  his  state  was 
assailed  from  without,  and  deserted  from  within,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  his  ambitious  and  injurious  proceedings  had  alienated  the  affection 
of  his  people,  and  alarmed  the  fears  of  his  neighbours. 

The  moral,  then,  of  the  grand  drama  which  has  occupied  the  scene  of 
civilised  Europe  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  is,  we  think,  at  last,  suffi- 
ciently unfolded; — and  strange  indeed  and  deplorable  it  certainly  were, 
if  all  that  labour  should  have  been  without  fruit,  and  all  that  suffering  in 
vain.  Something,  surely,  for  our  own  guidance,  and  for  that  of  our  pos- 
terity, we  ought  at  last  to  learn,  from  so  painful  and  so  costly  an  experi- 
ment. We  have  lived  ages  in  these  twenty  years;  and  have  seen 
condensed,  into  the  period  of  one  short  life,  the  experience  of  eventful 
centuries.  All  the  moral  and  all  the  political  elements  that  engender  or 
diversify  great  revolutions,  have  been  set  in  action,  and  made  to  produce 
their  full  effect  before  us ;  and  all  the  results  of  roisgovernment,  in  all  ila 
forms  and  in  all  its  extremes,  have  been  exhibited,  on  the  grandest  scale, 
in  our  view.  Whatever  quiescent  indolence  or  emph-ic  rashness,  indi- 
vidual ambition  or  popular  fury,  unrectificd  enthusiasm  or  brutal  profli- 
gacy, could  do  to  disorder  the  counsels  and  embroil  the  affairs  of  a 
mighty  nation,  has  been  tried,  without  fear,  and  without  moderation. 
We  have  wiijiessed  the  full  operation  of  every  sort  of  guilt,  and  of  every 
sort  of  energy — the  errors  of  strength  and  the  errors  of  weakness— asd 
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the  mingling  or  contrasting  effecU  of  terror  and  vanity,  and  wild  specu- 
lations and  antiquated  prejudices,  on  the  whole  population  of  Europe. 
Tliere  has  been  an  excitement  and  a  conflict  to  which  there  is  ootlung 
parallel  in  the  history  of  all  past  generations :  and  it  may  be  said, 
perhaps,  without  any  great  extravagance,  that  during  the  few  years  that 
liave  elapsed  since  the  breaking  out  of  tlie  French  revolution,  men  have 
thought  and  acted,  and  sinned  and  suffered,  more  than  in  all  the  ages 
that  have  passed  since  their  creation.  In  that  short  period,  every  thing 
has  been  questioned — every  thing  has  been  suggested — and  every  tiling 
has  been  tried.  There  is  scarcely  any  conceivable  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances under  which  men  have  not  been  obliged  to  act,  and  to  anti- 
cipate and  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  their  acting.  The  most  insane 
imaginations — the  most  fantastic  theories — the  most  horrible  abomin- 
ations, have  all  been  reduced  to  practice,  and  token  seriously  upon  trial. 
Nothing  is  now  left,  it  would  appear,  to  be  projected  or  attempted  in 
government.  We  have  ascertained  experimentally  the  consequences  of 
all  extremes ;  and  exhausted,  in  the  real  history  ot  twenty-five  years,  all 
the  problems  that  can  be  supplied  by  the  whole  science  of  politics. 

Something  must  have  been  learned  from  this  great  condensation  of 
experience; — some  leading  propositions,  either  positive  or  negative, 
must  have  been  established  in  tlie  course  of  it: — and  although  tee 
perhaps  are  as  yet  too  near  the  tumult  and  agitation  of  the  catastrophe, 
to  be  able  to  judge  with  precision  of  their  positive  value  and  amount,  we 
can  hardly  be  mistaken  as  to  their  general  tendency  and  import.  The 
clearest  and  most  indisputable  result  is,  that  the  prodigious  advances 
made  by  the  body  of  the  people,  throughout  the  better  part  of  Europe, 
in  wealth,  consideration,  and  intelligence,  had  rendered  the  ancient  in- 
stitutions and  exclusions  of  the  old  continental  governments  altogether 
unsuitable  to  their  actual  condition ;  that  public  opinion  had  tacitly 
acquired  a  commanding  and  uncontrollable  power  in  every  enlightened 
community ;  and  that,  to  render  its  operation  in  any  degree  sale,  or  con- 
sistent with  a  regular  plan  of  administration,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  contrive  some  means  for  letting  it  act  directly  on  the  machine  of 
government,  and  for  bringing  it  regularly  and  openly  to  bear  on  the 
public  counsels  of  the  country.  Tins  was  not  necessary  while  the  bulk 
of  the  people  wore  poor,  abject,  and  brutish,  — and  the  nobles  alone  had 
either  education,  property,  or  acquaintance  with  affairs ;  and  it  was  during 
that  period  that  the  institutions  were  adopted  which  were  maintained  too 
long  for  the  peace  and  the  credit  of  tlie  world.  Public  opinion  overthrew 
those  in  France ;  and  the  shock  was  felt  in  every  feudal  monarchy  in 
Europe.  But  this  sudden  extrication  of  a  noble  and  beneficent  principle, 
produced,  at  iirst,  far  greater  evils  than  those  which  had  proceeded  from 
Its  repression.  "  The' extravagant  and  erring  spirit"  was  not  yet  en- 
shrined in  aqy  fitting  organisation;  and,  acting  without  balance  or  con- 
trol, threw  tlie  whole  mass  of  society  into  wilder  and  more  terrible 
disorder  than  had  ever  been  experienced  before  its  disclosure.  It  was 
then  tried  to  compress  it  again  into  inactivity  by  violence  and  intimid- 
ation :  but  it  could  not  be  so  over- mastered,  nor  laid  to  rest  by  all  the 
powerful  conjurations  of  tlie  reign  of  terror ;  and,  afler  a  long  and  painful 
struggle  under  the  pressure  of  a  military  despotism,  it  has  again  broken 
loose,  and  pointed  at  last  to  the  natural  and  appropriate  remedy,  of  era- 
bodying  it  m  a  free  representative  constituiion,  through  the  mediation  of 
which  It  may  diffuse  life  and  vigour  through  every  member  of  society. 

The  true  theory  of  that  great  revolution  therefore,  is  that  it  was  pro- 
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Oil  Its  reality  and  extent.  New  to  the  exercise  of  this  power,  and  jealous 
of  its  security  so  long  as  any  of  those  institutions  remained  which  had  so 
long  repressed  or  withheld  it,  they  first  improvidently  subverted  all  that 
was  lefl  of  their  ancient  establishments ;  and  then,  from  the  same  impe- 
tuosity of  inexperience,  they  split  into  factions  that  began  with  abuse,  and 
ended  in  bloodshed ;  and,  setting  out  with  an  extreme  zeal  for  reason  and 
humanity,  plunged  themselves  very  speedily  in  the  very  abyss  of  atrocity 
and  folly.  In  such  a  violent  state  of  Uie  public  mind,  no  institutions  had 
any  chance  of  being  permanent.  The  root  of  the  evil  was  in  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  extrication  of  such  a  volume  of  political  energy, —  or  rather, 
perhaps,  in  the  arrangements  by  which  it  had  been  so  long  |)ent  up  and 
eom pressed.  The  only  true  policy  would  have  been  for  those,  whose  in- 
terest or  judgment  enabled  them  to  see  the  hazards  upon  which  the  new- 
sprung  enthusiasts  were  rushing — to  have  thrown  themselves  into  their 
ranks ; — to  have  united  cordially  with  those  who  were  least  insane  or  in- 
temperate ;  and,  by  going  along  with  them  at  all  hazards,  to  have  retarded 
the  impetuosity  of  their  movements,  and  watched  the  first  opportunity  to 
bring  them  back  to  sobriety  and  reason.  Instead  of  this,  they  abandoned 
them,  with  demonstrations  of  contempt  and  hostility,  to  the  career  upon 
which  they  had  entered  —  they  emigrated  from  the  territory — and  thus 
threw  the  mass  of  the  population  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  incen- 
diaries of  the  capital.  Twenty-five  years  have  nearly  elapsed  since  the 
period  of  that  terrible  explosion.  A  great  part  of  its  force  has  been  wasted 
and  finally  dissipated  in  that  long  interval ;  and  though  its  natural  flow 
has  been  again  repressed  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  there  is  no  hazard  of  such 
another  eruption,  now  that  those  obstructions  are  again  thrown  of.  That 
was  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  all  the  energy,  intelligence,  and  dis- 
content, that  had  been  generated  among  a  people  deprived  of  political 
rights,  during  a  full  century  of  peaceful  pursuits  and  growing  intelligence, 
without  any  experience  or  warning  of  the  perils  of  its  sudden  expansion. 
This  can  be  but  the  collection  of  a  few  years  of  a  very  different  descrip- 
tion, and  with  all  the  dreadful  consequences  of  its  untempered  and  unoi- 
rected  energy  still  glaring  in  view.  \Ve  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  the 
attempt  to  establish  a  limited  monarchy  is  now  in  very  great  danger  of 
misgiving  in  the  same  way  as  in  1790;  and  conceive,  that  the  conduits  of 
an  ordinary  representative  assembly,  if  instantly  prepared  and  diligently 
watched,  may  now  be  quite  sufficient  to  carry  off  and  direct  all  the  po- 
pular energy  that  is  generated  in  the  nation — though  the  quantity  was 
then  so  great  as  to  tear  all  the  machinery  to  pieces,  and  blow  the  an- 
cient monarchy  into  the  clouds,  with  the  fragments  of  the  new  consti* 
tution. 

With  regard  to  the  late  experiment  under  Bonaparte,  it  is  almost 
enough  to  observe,  that  it  seems  to  us  to  have  been  from  the  beginning 
a  mere  piece  of  mockery  and  delusion.  The  government  was  substan- 
tially despotic  and  military,  or,  at  all  events,  a  government  of  undisguised 
force,  ever  since  the  time  of  the  triumvirs,  —  perhaps  we  might  say, 
since  that  of  Robespierre ;  and  when  Bonaparte  assumed  the  supreme 
power,  the  nation  willingly  gave  up  its  liberty  for  the  chance  of^  tran- 
quillity and  protection.  Wearied  out  with  the  perpetual  succession  of 
sanguinary  factions,  each  establishing  itself  by  bloody  proscriptions,  de- 
portations, and  confiscations,  it  gladly  threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  a  ruler 
who  seemed  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  all  lesser  tyrants  in  subjection, 
and,  despairing  of  freedom,  was  thankful  for  an  interval  of  repose.  In  such 
a  situation,  tbe  oootlitution  was  dictated  by  the  master  of  the  state  for 
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his  own  glory  and  conveniencey — -not  imposed  upon  him  by  the  nation  for 
his  direction  and  control ;  and,  with  whatever  names  or  pretences  of 
liberty  and  popular  prerogative  the  members  of  it  might  be  adorned,  it 
was  sufficiently  known  to  all  parties  that  it  was  intended  substantially  as 
an  instrument  of  command,  —  that  the  only  effective  power  that  was 
meant  to  be  exercised  or  recognised  in  the  government  was  the  power 
of  the  Emperor,  abetted  by  his  army ;  and  that  all  the  other  functionaries 
were  in  reality  to  be  dependent  upon  him.  That  the  Senate  and  Legislative 
Body,  therefore,  did  not  convert  the  military  despotism  upon  which  they 
were  engrafted 'into  a  free  government  is  no  considerable  presumption 
against  the  fitness  of  such  institutions  to  maintain  the  principles  of 
freedom  under  a  different  constitution;  nor  can  the  fact  be  justly  re- 
garded as  a  new  example  of  their  inefficiency  for  that  purpose.  In  this 
instance  they  were  never  intended  to  minister  to  the  interests  of  liberty ; 
nor  instituted  with  any  expectation  that  they  would  have  that  effect. 
Here,  therefore,  there  was  no  failure,  and  no  disappointment.  They 
actually  answered  all  the  ends  of  their  establishment,  by  facilitating  the 
execution  of  the  Imperial  will,  and  disguising,  to  those  who  chose  to  look 
no  farther,  the  naked  oppression  of  the  government.  It  does  not  seem 
to  us,  therefore,  that  this  instance  more  than  the  other,  should  materially 
discourage  our  expectations  of  now  seeing  something  like  a  system  of 
regulated  freedom  in  that  country.  The  people  of  France  have  lived  long 
enough  under  the  capricious  atrocities  of  a  crazy  democracy,  to  be  aware 
of  the  dangers  of  that  form  of  government, — to  feel  the  necessity  of 
contriving  some  retarding  machinery  to  break  the  impulse  of  the  general 
will,  and  providing  some  apparatus  for  purifying,  concentrating,  and 
cooling  the  first  fiefy  runnings  of  popular  spirit  and  enthusiasm ;  while 
they  have  also  felt  enough  of  the  oppressions  and  miseries  of  arbitrary 
power,  to  instruct  them  in  the  value  of  some  regular  and  efficient  control. 
In  such  a  situation,  therefore,  when  a  scheme  of  government  that  has 
been  found  to  answer  both  these  purposes  in  other  countries  is  offered 
by  the  nation  as  the  accompaniment  and  condition  of  the  monarchy,  and 
is  freely  accepted  by  the  sovereign  on  his  accession,  there  seems  to  be  a 
reasonable  hope  that  the  issue  will  at  length  be  fortunate;  and  that  a 
free  and  stable  constitution  may  succeed  to  the  calamitous  cxperiipents 
which  have  been  sug|{tested  by  the  imperfections  of  that  which  was  ori- 
ginally established. 

All  this,  however,  we  readily  admit,  is  but  problematical,  and  affords 
ground  for  nothing  more  than  expectation  and  conjecture.  There  are 
grounds  certainly  for  doubting,  whether  the  French  are  even  yet  capable  of 
a  regulated  freedom ;  and  for  believing,  at  all  events,  that  they  will  for  a 
good  while  be  but  awkward  in  discharging  the  ordinary  offices  of  citizens 
of  a  limited  monarchy.  They  have  probably  learned  by  this  time,  that 
for  a  nation  to  be  free,  something  more  is  necessary  than  that  it  should 
will  it.  To  be  practically  and  tranquilly  free,  a  great  deal  more  is 
necessary ;  and  though  we  do  not  ascribe  much  to  positive  institutions, 
we  ascribe  almost  every  thing  to  temper  and  habit.  A  genuine*  system 
of  national  representation,  for  example,  can  neither  be  devised,  nor 
carried  into  operation  in  a  day.  The  practical  benefits  of  such  a  system 
depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  society 
in  which  it  exists,  by  means  of  which  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  the 
people  may  be  peacefully  and  safely  transmitted  from  their  first  small  and 
elementary  gatherings,  to  the  great  public  depositories  of  national  eneruy 
and  wisdom.     The  structure,  which  answers  those  purposes,  however,  is. 
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in  all  cases,  more  the  work  of  time  than  of  contrivance ;  and  can  never  be 
impressed  at  once  upon  a  society,  which  is  aiming  for  the  first  time  at 
these  objects.  Without  some  such  previous  and  internal  arrangement, 
however,  and  without  the  familiar  existence  of  a  long  gradation  of  virtual 
and  unelected  representatives,  no  pure  or  fair  representation  cm  ever  be 
obtained.  Instead  of  the  cream  of  the  society,  we  shall  have  the  frotli 
only  in  the  legislature;  or,  it  may  be,  the  scum  and  the  fiery  spirit, 
instead  of  tlie  rich  extract  of  all  its  strength  and  its  virtues.  But  even 
independent  of  die  common  hasards  and  £sadvantages  of  novelty,  tliere 
are  strong  grounds  of  apprehension  in  the  character  and  habits  of  tlie 
French  nation.  The  very  vivacity  of  that  accomplished  people,  and  the 
raised  imagination  whicn  they  are  too  apt  to  carry  with  them  into 
projects  of  every  description,  are  all  against  them  in  those  political 
adventures.  They  are  too  impatient  we  fear —  too  ambitious  of  perfection 
—  too  studious  of  effect,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  attainable  excellence  or 
vulgar  comforts  o£  an  English  constitution.  If  it  captivate  them  in  the 
theory,  it  will  be  sure  to  disappoint  them  in  the  working :  from  endea- 
vouring universally,  each  in  his  own  department,  to  top  their  parts,  they 
will  be  very  apt  to  go  beyond  them ;  and  will  run  the  risk,  not  only  of 
encroachhig  upon  each  other,  but,  generally,  of  missing  the  substantial 
advantages  of  the  plan,  through  disdain  of  that  sobriety  of  effort,  and 
calm  mediocrity  of  principle,  to  which  alone  it  is  adapted. 

The  project  of  giving  them  a  free  constitution,  therefore,  may  certainly 
miscarry, — and  it  may  miscarry  in  two  ways.  If  the  court  can  effectually 
attach  to  itself  the  marshals  and  military  senators  of  Bonaparte,  in 
addition  to  the  old  nobility;  —  and  if,  through  their  means,  the  vanity 
and  ambition  of  the  turbulent  and  aspiring  spirits  of  the  nation  should  be 
turned  either  towards  military  advancement,  or  to  offices  and  distinction 
about  the  court,  the  legislative  bodies  may  be  gradually  made  subservient 
in  most  things  to  the  will  of  the  government ;  —  and  by  skilful  manage- 
ment may  be  rendered  almost  as  tractable  and  insignificant  as  tliey  have 
actually  been  in  the  previous  stages  of  their  existence.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  discordant  materials,  out  of  which  the  higher  branch  of  the 
legislature  is  to  be  composed,  should  ultimately  arrange  it  into  two  hostile 
parties,  —  of  the  old  noblesse  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  active  individuals, 
who  have  fought  their  way  to  distinction  through  scenes  of  democratic 
and  of  imperial  tyranny  on  the  other,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  that  the 
body  of  the  nation  will  soon  be  divided  into  the  same  factions ;  and  that 
while  the  court  throws  all  its  influence  into  the  scale  of  the  former,  the 
latter  will  in  time  unite  the  far  more  formidable  weight  of  the  military 
body  —  the  old  republicans,  and  all  who  are  either  discontented  at  their 
lot,  or  impatient  of  peaceful  times.  By  their  assistance,  and  that  of  the 
national  vehemence  and  love  of  change,  it  will  most  probably  get  the 
command  of  the  legislative  body  and  the  capital ;  —  and  then,  unless  the 
Prince  play  his  part  with  singular  skill,  as  well  as  temper,  there  will  be 
imminent  hazard  of  a  revolution,  —  not  less  disastrous  perhaps  than  that 
which  has  just  been  completed. 

Of  these  two  catastropnes,  the  first,  which  would  be  the  least  lamentable 
or  hopeless,  seems,  in  tiie  present  temper  of  the  times,  to  be  rather  the 
most  likely  to  happen ;  —  and,  even  though  it  should  occur,  the  govern- 
ment would  most  probably  be  considerably  more  advanced  tew4ird  freedom 
than  it  has  ever  yet  been  in  that  country — and  the  organization  would 
remain  entire,  into  which  the  breath  of  liberty  might  be  breathed,  as  soon 
as  the  growing  apirit  of  patriotism  and  intelligence  had  again  removed  the 
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shaddea  of  aathori^ir.  Against  the  second  and  more  dreadful  catastrophey 
and  in  some  oonsiderabte  degree  against  both,  their  seems  to  exist  a 
reasonable  security  in  the  small  numbers  and  general  weakness  of  that 
part  of  the  old  aristocracy  which  has  survived  to  reclaim  its  privileges. 
One  of  the  bases  of  the  new  constitution,  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  them  all,  is,  that  every  subject  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  equally  capable 
of  all  honours  or  employments.  Had  the  sovereign,  liowever,  who  is  the 
fountain  of  honour  and  the  giver  of  employment,  returned  with  that  great 
train  of  nobility  which  waited  in  the  court  of  his  predecessor,  this  vital 
regulation  we  rear  might  have  proved  a  mere  deaa  letter ;  and  the  same 
unjust  monopoly  of  power  and  distinction  that  originally  overthrew  the 
throne  might  again  have  sapped  its  foundations.  —  As  diings  now  are, 
however,  there  are  far  too  few  of  that  order  to  sustain  such  a  monopoly ; 
and  the  Prince  must  of  necessity  employ  subjects  of  all  ranks  and  degrees 
in  situations  of  the  greatest  dignity  and  emolument.  A  real  equality  of 
rights  will  thus  be  pratically  recognised ;  and  a  fair  and  intelligent  dis- 
tribution of  power  and  consideration  will  go  far  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of 
every  party  m  the  state,  or  at  least  to  disarm  those  who  would  foment 
discontents  and  disaffection,  of  their  most  plausible  topics  and  pretexts. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  think  France  has  now  a  tolerable  prospect  of 
obtaining  a  free  government  —  and,  without  extraordinary  mismanage- 
menty  is  almost  sure  of  many  great  improvements  on  her  ancient  system. 
Her  £^eat  security  and  panacea  must  be  a  spirit  of  general  mildness,  and 
mutual  indulgence  and  toleration.  All  parties  have  something  to  forgive, 
and  something  to  be  forgiven ;  and  there  is  much  in  the  history  of  the 
last  twenty- five  yearSf  which  it  would  be  for  the  general  interest,  and  the 
seneral  credit  of  the  country,  to  consign  to  eternal  oblivion.  The  scene 
has  opened,  we  think,  under  the  happiest  auguries  in  this  respect.  The 
manner  of  the  abdication,  and  the  manner  of  the  restoration,  are  ominous, 
we  think,  of  forbearance  and  conciliation  in  all  the  quarters  from  which 
intractable  feelings  were  most  to  be  apprehended ;  and  the  commanding 
example  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  will  go  farther  to  diffuse  and  confirm 
this  spirit  tlian  the  professions  or  exhortations  of  any  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. The  blood  of  the  Bourbons,  too,  we  believe  to  be  mild  and 
temperate ;  and  the  adversity  by  which  their  illustrious  chief  has  so  long 
been  tried,  we  are  perwaded  has  not  altered  its  sweetness.  He  is  more 
anxious,  we  make  no  doubt,  to  relieve  the  sufferings  than  to  punish  die 
oflfences  of  any  part  of  his  subjects  —  and  returns,  we  trust,  to  the  im- 
poverished cities  and  wasted  population  of  his  country  with  feelings,  not 
of  vengeance,  but  of  pitv.  If  to  the  philanthropy  which  belongs  to  his 
race  he  could  but  join  the  firmness  and  activity  m  which  they  have  been 
supposed  to  be  wanting,  he  might  be  the  most  glorious  king  of  Uie  happiest 
people  that  ever  escaped  from  tyranny ;  and,  we  fondly  hope,  that  fortune 
and  prudence  will  combine  to  render  the  era  of  his  accession  for  ever  ce- 
lebrated in  the  grateful  memory  of  his  people.  In  the  mean  time,  his 
most  dangerous  enemies  are  the  royalists ;  and  the  only  deadly  error  he 
can  commit,  is  to  rely  on  his  own  popularity  or  personal  authority. 

If  we  are  at  all  right  in  this  prognostication,  there  should  be  little 
doubt  on  the  only  remaining  subject  of  discussion.  It  must  be  favourable 
to  the  general  interests  of  freedom,  that  a  free  government  is  established 
in  France ;  and  the  principles  of  liberty,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  must 
be  strengthened  by  this  large  accession  to  her  domains.  There  are  per- 
sons among  us,  however,  who  think  otherwise, — or  profess,  at  least,  to  see» 
in  the  great  drama  which  has  just  been  completed,  no  other  moral  than 
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(luccd  by  the  repression  or  practical  disregard  of  public  opinion  and  that 
the  evils  with  which  it  was  attended,  were  occasioned  by  llie  want  of 
any  institution  to  control  and  regulate  the  application  of  that  opinion  to 
the  actual  management  of  affairs: — and  the  grand  moral  that  may  be 
gathered  from  the  whole  eventful  history  scema  therefore  to  be,  that  in 
an  enlightened  period  of  society,  no  government  can  be  either  prosperous 
or  secure,  which  does  not  provide  for  expressing  and  giving  effect  to  the 
general  sense  of  the  community. 

This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  a  lesson  worth  buying  at  some  cost: — and, 
looking  back  on  the  enormous  price  we  have  paid  for  it,  it  is  no  alight 
gratification  to  perceive,  that  it  seems  not  only  to  have  been  cmphaticidly 
taught,  but  effectually  learned.  In  every  corner  of  Europe,  principles  of 
moderation  and  liberality  are  at  last  not  only  professed,  but  acted  upon ; 
and  doctrines  eigually  favourable  to  the  liberty  of  individuals,  and  the 
independence  of  nations,  are  universally  promulgated,  in  quarters  where 
some  little  jealousy  of  their  influence  might  have  been  both  expected  and 
excused.  If  any  one  doubts  of  the  progress  which  the  principles  of 
liberty  have  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution,  and  of 
the  efficacy  of  that  lesson  which  its  events  have  impressed  on  every  court 
of  the  Continent,  let  him  compare  the  conduct  of  the  Allies  at  this 
moment,  with  that  which  they  held  in  17510, — let  him  contrast  the  treaty 
of  Pilnitz  with  the  declaration  of  Frankfort,  and  set  on  one  hand  tl)e 
proclamation  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  upon  entering  the  French  terri- 
tories in  1792,  and  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  on  the  same  occasion 
in  1814; — let  him  think  how  La  Fayette  and  Dumourier  were  treated  at 
the  former  period,  and  what  honours  have  been  lavished  on  Moreau  and 
Bernadotte  in  the  letter — or,  without  dwelling  on  particulars,  let  him 
ask  himself,  whether  it  would  have  been  tolerated  among  the  loyal  Anti- 
gallicans  of  that  day,  to  have  proposed,  in  a  moment  of  victory,  that  a 
representative  assembly  should  share  the  powers  of  legislation  with  the 
sovereign — that  the  noblesse  should  renounce  all  their  privileges,  except 
such  as  were  purely  honorary  —  that  citizens  of  all  ranks  should  be 
equally  eligible  to  all  employments — that  all  the  officers  and  dignitaries 
of  the  revolutionary  government  should  retain  their  rank — that  the 


nation  should  be  taxed  only  by  its  representatives — that  all  t 
national  property  should  be  ratified,  and  that  perfect  toleration  m  reli- 
gion, liberty  of  the  press,  and  trial  by  jury  should  be  established,  i^uch, 
however,  are  the  chief  bases  of  that  constitution,  wliich  was  cordially 
approved  of  by  tlie  allied  sovereigns,  after  they  were  in  possession  of 
Paris ;  and,  witli  reference  to  which,  their  august  chief  made  that  re- 
markable declaration,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  "  that  France  stood  in  need 
of  strong  institutions,  and  such  as  were  suited  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  age." 

Such  is  the  improved  creed  of  modern  courts,  as  to  civil  liberty  and 
the  rights  of  individuals.  With  regard  to  national  justice  and  independ- 
ence, again, — is  there  any  one  so  romantic  as  to  believe,  that  if  the  allied 
sovereigns  had  dissipated  the  armies  of  the  republic,  and  entered  the 
metropolis  as  conquerors  in  1792,  they  would  have  left  to  France  all  her 
ancient  territories,  or  religiously  abstained  from  interfering  in  the  settle- 
ment of  her  government,  or  treated  her  baffled  warriors  and  statesmen 
with  honourable  courtesies,  and  her  humbled  and  guilty  chief  with  mag- 
nanimous forbearance  and  clemency  ?  The  conduct  we  have  just  wit- 
nessed, in  all  these  particulars,  is  wise  and  prudent,  no  doubt,  as  well  as 
magnanimous ;  and  the  splendid  successes  which  have  crowned  the  arnia 
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after  their  wealth  and  intelligence  had  virtually  entitled  them  to  greater 
consequence.     Knibarrassments  in  finance,  or  ambition  in  particular  in- 
dividuals, may  have  determined  the  time  and  the  manner  of  the  explosion ; 
but  it  was  the  system  which  withheld  all  honours  and  distinctions  from 
the  mass  of  the  people,  afler  nature  had  made  them  capable  of  them, 
which  laid  the  train,  and  filled  the  mine  that  produced  it.     Had  the 
government  of  France  been  free  in  1788,  the  throne  of  its  monarch  roi^ht 
have  bid  a  proud  defiance  to  deficits  in  the  treasury,  or  disorderly  ambition 
in  a  thousand  Mirabeaus.     Had  the  people  enjoyed  their  due  weight  in 
the  administration  of  the  government,  and  their  due  share  in  the  distri- 
bution of  its  patronage,  there  would  have  been  no  democratic  insurrection, 
and  no  materials  indeed  for  such  a  catastrophe  as  ensued.     That  move- 
ment, like  all  great  national  movements,  was  produced  by  a  sense  of  in- 
justice and  oppression ;  and  though  its  immediate  consequences  were  far 
more  disastrous  than  the  evils  by  which  it  had  been  provoked,  it  should 
never  be  forgotten,  that  those  evils  were  the  necessary  and  lamented 
causes  of  the  whole.     The  same  principle,  indeed,  of  the  necessary  con- 
nection of  oppression  and  insecurity,  may  be  traced  through  all  the 
horrors  of  the  revolutionary  period.     What,  afler  all,  was  it  but  their 
tjrranny  that  supplanted  Marat  and  Robespierre,  and  overthrew  the  tre- 
mendous power  of  the  wretches  for  whom  they  made  way  ?     Or,  to  come 
to  its  last  and  most  conspicuous  application,  does  any  one  imagine,  that 
if  Bonaparte  had  been  a  just,  mild,  and  equitable  sovereign,  under  whom 
the  people  enjoyed  equal  rights  and  impartial  protection,  he  would  ever 
have  been  hurled  from  his  throne,  or  the  Bourbons  invited  to  replace 
him  ?     He,  too,  fell  ultimately  a  victim  to  his  tyranny : — and  his  faU,  and 
their  restoration  on  the  terms  that  have  been  stated,  concur  to  show,  that 
there  is  but  one  condition  by  which,  in  an  enlightened  age,  the  loyalty  of 
nations  can  be  secured — the  condition  of  their  being  treated  with  kind- 
ness; and  but  one  bulwark  by  which  thrones  can  now  be  protected 
— >the  attachment  and  conscious  interest  of  a  free  and  intelligent  people. 
This  is  the  lesson  which  the  French  revolution  reads  aloud  to  mankmd ; 
and  which,  in  its  origin,  in  its  progress,  and  in  its  termination,  it  tends 
equally  to  impress.     It  shows  also,  no  doubt,  the  dangers  of  popular  in- 
surrection, and  the  dreadful  excesses  into  which  a  people  will  be  hurried, 
who  rush  at  once  from  a  condition  of  servitude  to  one  of  unbounded 
licentiousness.     But  the  state  of  servitude  leads  necessarily  to  resistance 
and  insurrection,  when  the  measure  of  wrong  and  of  intelligence  is  full ; 
and  though  the  history  before  us  holds  out  most  awful  warnings  as  to  the 
reluctance   and   the   precautions  with  which  resistance   should  be  at- 
tempted, it  is  so  far  from  showing  that  it  either  can  or  ought  to  be  re- 
pressed, that  it  is  the  very  moral  of  the  whole  tragedy,  and  of  each  of  its 
separate  acts,  that  resistance  is  as  inevitably  the  effect,  as  it  is  immedi- 
ately the  cure  and  the  punishment,  of  oppression.     The  crimes  and  ex- 
cesses with  which  the  revolution  may  be  attended,  will  be  more  or  less 
violent,  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  preceding  tyranny,  and  the 
degree  of  ignorance  and  degradation  in  which  it  has  kept  the  body  of  the 
people.     The  rebellion  of  West  India  slaves  is  more  atrocious  than  the 
msurrection  of  a  Parisian  populace; — and  that  again  far  more  fierce  and 
sanguinary  than  the  movements  of  an  English  revolution.     But  in  all 
cases,  the  radical  guilt  is  in  the  tjTanny  which  compels  the  resistance ; 
and  they  who  are  the  authors  of  the  misery  and  the  degradation,  are  also 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  passion  and  debasement  to  which  they  naturally 
lead.    If  the  natural  course  of  a  stream  be  obstructed,  the  pent  up  waters 
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will,  to  a  certainty,  sooner  or  later  bear  down  the  bulwarks  by  which 
they  are  confined.  The  devastation  whidi  may  ensue,  however,  is  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  weakness  of  those  bulwarks,  but  to  the  fundamental 
folly  of  their  erection.  The  stronger  they  had  been  made,  the  more 
dreadful,  and  not  the  less  certain,  would  have  been  the  ultimate  eruption ; 
and  the  only  practical  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  catastrophe  is,  that 
the  great  agents  and  elementary  energies  of  nature  are  never  dangerous  but 
when  they  are  repressed ;  and  that  the  way  to  guide  and  disarm  them» 
is  to  provide  a  safe  and  ample  channel  for  their  natural  operation.  The 
laws  of  the  physical  world,  however,  are  not  more  absolute  than  those  of 
the  moral ;  nor  is  the  principle  of  the  rebound  of  elastic  bodies  more 
strictly  demonstrated,  tnan  the  reaction  of  rebellion  and  tyranny. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time,  however,  when  it  might  be  permitted  to 
doubt  of  this  principle,  it  certainly  is  not  the  time  when  the  tjrranny  of 
Napoleon  has  just  overthown  the  mightiest  empire  that  pride  and  ambi- 
tion ever  erected  on  the  ruins  of  justice  and  freedom.    Protected  as  he 
was  by  the  vast  military  system  he  had  drawn  up  before  him,  and  stiQ 
more,  perhaps,  by  the  dread  of  that  chaotic  and  devouring  gulf  oT 
revolution  which  still  yawned  behind  him,  and  threatened  to  swaHow  up 
all  who  might  drive  him  f^om  his  place,  he  was  yet  unable  to  main- 
tain  a  dominion  which   stood   openly  arrayed  against  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  mankind.     But  if  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  the  abuse  of 
imperial  power  has  cast  down  the  tnrone  of  Bonaparte,  guarded  as  it 
was  with  force  and  terror,  and  all  that  art  could  devise  to  embarrass,  or 
glory  furnish  to  dazzle   and   overawe,  what  tyrannical  throne  can  be 
expected  to  stand  hereafler?  or  what  contrivances  can  secure  an  op-> 
pressive  sovereign  from  the  vengeance  of  an  insurgent  people  ?    Looking 
only  to  the  extent  of  his  resources,  and   the  skill  and  vigour  of  his 
arrangements,  no  sovereign  on  the  Continent  seemed  half  so  firm  in  his 
place  as  Bonaparte  did  but  two  years  ago^     There  was  the  canker  of 
tyranny,  however,  in  the  full-blown  flower  of  his  greatness.    With  all  the 
external  signs  of  power  and  prosperity,  he  was  weak  because  he  was 
unjust — he  was  insecure,  because  he  was  oppressive — and  his  state  was 
assailed  from  without,  and  deserted  from  within,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  his  ambitious  and  injurious  proceedings  had  alienated  the  affection 
of  his  people,  and  alarmed  the  fears  of  his  neighbours. 

The  moral,  then,  of  the  mnd  drama  which  has  occupied  the  scene  of 
civilised  Europe  for  upward  of  twenty  years,  is,  we  think,  at  last,  suffi- 
ciently unfolded; — and  strange  indeed  and  deplorable  it  certainly  were> 
if  all  that  labour  should  have  been  without  fruit,  and  all  that  suffering  in 
vain.  Something,  surely,  for  our  own  guidance,  and  for  that  of  our  pos- 
terity, we  ought  at  last  to  learn,  from  so  painful  and  so  costly  an  experi- 
ment. We  have  lived  ages  in  these  twenty  years;  ana  have  seen 
condensed,  into  the  period  of  one  short  life,  the  experience  of  eventful 
centuries.  All  the  moral  and  all  the  political  elements  that  engender  or 
diversify  great  revolutions,  have  been  set  in  action,  and  made  to  produce 
their  full  effect  before  us ;  and  all  the  results  of  misgovernment,  m  all  its 
forms  and  in  all  its  extremes,  have  been  exhibited,  on  the  grandest  scale, 
in  our  view.  Whatever  quiescent  indolence  or  empiric  rashness,  indi- 
vidual ambition  or  popular  fury,  unrectificd  enthusiasm  or  brutal  profli- 
gacy, could  do  to  disorder  the  counsels  and  embroil  the  affairs  of  a 
mighty  nation,  has  been  tried,  without  fear,  and  without  moderation. 
We  have  witnessed  the  full  operaticm  of  every  sort  of  guilt,  and  of  every 
sort  of  eiiei^— Ae  etton  of  strengtli  and  the  errors  of  weakness— and 
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the  mingling  or  contrasting  effects  of  terror  anil  vanity,  ami  wild  specu- 
lations and  antiquated  prejudices,  on  tlie  whole  population  of  Europe. 
There  has  been  an  excitenieni  and  a  conflict  to  which  there  is  nothing 
parallel  in  the  history  of  all  past  generations ;  and  it  may  be  said, 
perhaps,  without  any  great  extravagance,  that  during  the  lew  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution,  mcji  have 
thought  and  acted,  and  sinned  and  suffered,  more  than  in  all  the  apea 
that  have  passed  since  their  creation.  In  that  short  period,  every  thing 
has  been  questioned — every  thing  has  been  suggested — and  exery  thing 
has  been  tried.  There  is  scarcely  any  conceivable  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances under  which  men  have  not  been  obliged  to  act,  and  to  anti- 
cipate and  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  their  acting.  The  most  insane 
imaginations — the  most  fantastic  theories — the  most  horrible  abomin- 
ations, have  all  been  reduced  to  practice,  and  taken  seriously  upon  trial. 
Nothing  is  now  left,  it  would  appear,  to  be  projected  or  attempted  in 
government.  We  have  ascertained  experimentally  the  consequences  of 
all  extremes ;  and  exhausted,  in  the  real  history  of  twenty-five  years,  all 
the  problems  that  can  be  supplied  by  the  whole  science  of  politics. 

Something  must  have  been  learned  from  this  great  condensation  of 
experience; — some  leading  propositions,  cither  positive  or  negative, 
must  have  been  established  in  the  course  of  it: — and  although  toe 
perhaps  are  as  yet  too  near  the  tumult  and  agitation  of  the  catastrophe, 
to  be  able  to  judge  with  precision  of  their  positive  value  and  amount,  we 
can  hardly  be  mistaken  as  to  their  general  tendency  and  import.  Tlic 
clearest  and  most  indisputable  result  is,  that  the  prodigious  advances 
made  by  the  body  of  the  people,  throughout  the  belter  part  of  Europe, 
in  wealth,  consideration,  and  intelligence,  had  rendered  the  ancient  in- 
stitutions and  exclusions  of  the  old  continental  governments  altogether 
unsuitable  to  their  actual  condition ;  that  public  opinion  had  tacitly 
acquired  a  commanding  and  uncontrollable  power  in  every  enlightened 
community ;  and  that,  to  render  its  operation  in  any  degree  safe,  or  con- 
sistent with  a  regular  plan  of  administration,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  contrive  some  means  for  letting  it  act  directly  on  the  machine  of 
government,  and  for  bringing  it  regularly  and  openly  to  bear  on  the 
public  counsels  of  the  country.  This  was  not  necessary  while  the  bulk 
of  the  people  were  poor,  abject,  and  brutish,  —  and  the  nobles  alone  had 
either  education,  property,  or  acquaintance  with  affairs ;  and  it  was  during 
that  period  that  the  mstitutions  were  adopted  which  were  maintained  too 
long  for  the  peace  and  the  credit  of  ttie  world.  Public  opinion  overthrew 
those  in  France ;  and  the  shock  was  felt  in  every  feudal  monarchy  in 
Europe.  But  this  sudden  extrication  of  a  noble  and  benelicent  principle, 
produced,  at  first,  far  greater  evils  than  those  which  had  proceeded  from 
Its  repres£ion.  "  The' extravagant  and  erring  spirit"  was  not  yet  en- 
shrined in  any  fitting  organisation ;  and,  acting  without  balance  or  con- 
trol, threw  tlie  whole  mass  of  society  into  wilder  and  more  terrible 
disorder  than  had  ever  been  experienced  before  its  disclosure.  It  was 
then  tried  to  compress  it  again  into  inactivity  by  violence  and  intimid- 
ation ;  but  it  could  not  be  so  over-mastered,  nor  laid  to  rest  by  all  the 
powerful  conjurations  of  the  reign  of  terror ;  and,  after  a  long  and  painlHil 
struggle  under  the  pressure  of  a  military  despotism,  it  has  again  broken 
loose,  and  pointed  at  last  to  the  natural  and  appropriate  remedy,  of  em- 
bodying it  m  a  free  representative  constitution,  through  the  mediation  of 
which  It  may  diffuse  life  and  vigour  through  every  member  of  society. 

Tlie  true  theory  of  that  great  revolution  therefore,  is  that  it  was  pro- 
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duced  by  the  repression  or  practical  disregard  of  public  opinion  and  that 
the  evils  with  which  it  was  attended,  were  occasioned  by  the  want  of 
any  institution  to  control  and  regulate  the  application  of  that  opinion  to 
the  actual  management  of  affairs: — and  the  grand  moral  that  maybe 
gathered  from  the  whole  eventful  history  seems  therefore  to  be,  that  in 
an  enlightened  period  of  society,  no  government  can  be  either  prosperous 
or  secure,  which  does  not  provide  for  expressing  and  giving  effect  to  the 
general  sense  of  the  community. 

This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  a  lesson  worth  buying  at  some  cost: — and, 
looking  back  on  the  enormous  price  we  have  paid  for  it,  it  is  no  slight 
gratification  to  perceive,  that  it  seems  not  only  to  have  been  emphatically 
taught,  but  effectually  learned.  In  every  comer  of  Europe,  principles  of 
moderation  and  liberality  are  at  last  not  only  professed,  but  acted  upon ; 
and  doctrines  equally  nivourable  to  the  liberty  of  individuals,  and  the 
independence  of  nations,  are  universally  promulgated,  in  quarters  where 
some  little  jealousy  of  their  influence  might  have  been  both  expected  and 
excused.  If  any  one  doubts  of  the  progress  which  the  prmciples  of 
liberty  have  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution,  and  of 
the  efficacy  of  that  lesson  which  its  events  have  impressed  on  every  court 
of  the  Continent,  let  him  compare  the  conduct  of  the  Allies  at  this 
moment,  with  that  which  they  held  in  17SK), — let  him  contrast  the  treaty 
of  Pilnitz  with  the  declaration  of  Frankfort,  and  set  on  one  hand  the 
proclamation  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  upon  entering  the  French  terri* 
tories  in  1792,  and  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  on  the  same  occasion 
in  1814; — let  him  think  how  La  Fayette  and  Duinourier  were  treated  at 
the  former  period,  and  what  honours  have  been  lavished  on  Moreau  and 
Bemadotte  in  the  latter — or,  without  dwelling  on  particulars,  let  him 
ask  himself,  whether  it  would  have  been  tolerated  among  the  loyal  Anti- 
gallicans  of  that  day,  to  have  proposed,  in  a  moment  of  victory,  that  a 
representative  assembly  should  share  the  powers  of  legislation  with  the 
sovereign — that  the  noblesse  should  renounce  all  their  privileges,  except 
such  as  were  purely  honorary  —  that  citizens  of  all  ranks  should  be 
eaually  eligible  to  all  employments — that  all  the  officers  and  dignitaries 
of  the  revolutionary  government  should  retain  their  rank — that  the 
nation  should  be  taxed  only  by  its  representatives — that  all  sorts  of 
national  property  should  be  ratified,  and  that  perfect  toleration  in  reli- 
gion, liberty  of  the  press,  and  trial  by  jury  should  be  established.  Such, 
however,  are  the  chief  bases  of  that  constitution,  which  was  cordially 
approved  of  by  tlie  allied  sovereigns,  afler  they  were  in  possession  of 
Paris ;  and,  with  reference  to  which,  their  august  chief  made  that  re- 
markable declaration,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  <*  that  France  stood  in  need 
of  strong  institutions,  and  such  as  were  suited  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  age.' 

Such  is  the  improved  creed  of  modem  courts,  as  to  civil  liberty  and 
the  rights  of  individuals.  With  regard  to  national  justice  and  independ- 
ence, again, — is  there  any  one  so  romantic  as  to  believe,  that  if  the  allied 
sovereigns  had  dissipated  the  armies  of  the  republic,  and  entered  the 
metropolis  as  conquerors  in  1792,  they  would  have  left  to  France  all  her 
ancient  territories,  or  religiously  abstained  from  interfering  in  the  settle- 
ment of  her  govemment,  or  treated  her  baffled  warriors  and  statesmen 
with  honourable  courtesies,  and  her  humbled  and  guilty  chief  with  mag- 
nanimous forbearance  and  clemency  ?  The  conduct  we  have  just  wit« 
nessed,  in  all  these  particulars,  is  wise  and  prudent,  no  doubt,  as  well  as 
magnanimoua ;  and  the  i^lendid  successes  which  have  crowned  the  arms 
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of  the  present  deliverera  of  Europe,  may  be  ascribed  even  more 
temper  than  to  the  force  with  which  they  have  been  wielded  ;  - 
Inoi-e  to  the  plain  justice  and  rationality  of  the  tause  in  which 
raised,  tlian  to  either.  Yet  those  very  sucuesBee  exclude  all  suppositioB 
of  this  juBtice  and  liberality  being  assumed  out  of  fear  or  necessity ; 
and  establish  the  sincerity  of  those  protessions,  which  it  would,  do 
doubt,  have  been  the  best  of  alt  policy  at  any  rate  to  have  made.  It  is 
equally  decisive,  however,  of  the  merit  of  ttie*  agents  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples, that  the  most  liberal  maxims  were  held  out  by  the  most  decided 
victors;  and  the  greatest  honours  paid  to  civil  and  to  national  freedom, 
when  it  was  most  in  their  power  to  have  crushed  the  one  aod  invaded 
the  other.  Nothing,  in  short,  can  account  for  the  altered  tone  and 
altered  policy  of  the  great  sovereigns  of  the  Continent,  but  their  growing 
■    ■  Qofth  "        "         ,.,..... 


if  the  necessity  of  regulated  freedom  to  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  world — but  their  feeling  that,  in  the  more  cnligJitened  parts 
of  Europe,  men  could  no  longer  be  governed  but  by  their  reason,  and 
that  justice  and  moderation  were  tlie  only  true  safeguards  of  a  polished 
ttirone.  By  this  high  testimony,  we  think,  the  cause  of  liberty  is  at 
length  set  up  above  all  hazard  of  calumny  or  discountenance ;  and  ite 
interests,  we  make  no  doubt,  will  be  more  substantially  advanced,  by 
being  thus  freely  and  deliberately  recognised  in  the  face  of  Europe,  by 
its  mightiest  and  moat  absolute  princes,  than  they  could  otherwise  have 
been  by  all  the  reasoning  of  philosophy,  and  the  toils  of  pairiotjsni,  for 
many  successive  generations. 

While  this  is  tlie  universal  feeling  among  those  who  have  tlie  best  op- 
portunity and  the  strongest  interest  to  form  a  just  opinion  on  the  subject, 
■t  is  not  8  little  strange  and  mortifying,  that  there  should  still  be  a  party 
in  this  country,  who  consider  those  great  trausactions  under  a  very  differ- 
ent aspect : — who  look  withjealousy  and  grudging  upon  all  that  has  bees 
done  for  the  advancement  of  freedom,  and  think  the  splendour  of  the  late 
events  considerably  tarnished  by  tliose  stipulations  tor  national  liberty, 
which  form  to  other  eyes  their  most  glorious  and  happy  feature.  We  do 
not  say  this  invidiously,  nor  out  of  any  spirit  of  faction  ;  but  the  fact  is 
unquestionable; — and  it  is  worth  while  both  to  record,  and  to  try  to 
account  for  it.  An  arrangement,  which  satisfies  all  the  arbitrary  Sovereigos 
of  Europe,  and  is  cordially  adopted  by  tlie  Monarch  who  is  immediately 
affected  by  it, — is  objected  to  us  as  too  democratical,  by  a  party  in  this 
free  country  !  The  Autoerator  of  all  the  Russias — tlie  Imperial  Chief  of 
the  Germanic  principalities  —  the  Military  Sovereign  of  Prussia,  —  are  all 
agreed,  that  France  should  have  a  free  government;  nay,  tlie  King  of 
France  himself  is  ihorouglily  persuaded  of  the  same  great  truth; — and 
all  tlte  world  rejoices  at  its  ultimate  acknowledgment  —  except  only  tite 
Tories  of  England  !  Th^  cannot  conceal  their  mortification  at  this  final 
triumph  of  the  popular  cause;  and  white  they  rejoice  at  the  restoration  of 
the  King  to  the  throne  of  his  uicestors,  and  the  recall  of  his  loyal  nobility 
to  their  ancient  honours,  are  evidently  not  a  little  hurt  at  the  advantages 
which  have  been  at  the  same  time  secured  to  the  people.  They  are  very 
glad,  certainly,  to  see  Louis  XVUL  on  the  throne  of  Napoleon, — but 
they  would  have  liked  him  better  if  he  had  not  spoken  so  graciously  to 
the  Marshals  of  the  revolution, — if  he  had  not  so  freely  accepted  the  con- 
stitution which  restrained  his  prerogative, —  nor  so  cordially  held  out  the 
hand  of  conciliation  to  all  descriptions  of  his  subjects; — if  he  liad  been 
loss  magnanimous  in  short,  less  prudent,  and  less  amiable.  It  would  , 
liAve  answered  better  to  their  ideas  of  a  glorious  restoration,  if  it  couU^ 
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have  been  accomplished  without  any  condition ;  and  if  the  Pk'ince  had 
thrown  hinuelf  entirely  into  the  hands  of  those  bigoted  emigrants,  who 
affect  to  be  displeased  with  his  acceptance  of  a  limited  crown.  In  their  eyety' 
the  thing  would  have  been  more  complete,  if  the  noblesse  had  been  restored 
at  once  to  all  their  feudal  privileges,  and  the  church  to  its  ancient  endow- 
ments. And  we  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  they  think  the  loss  of  thoao 
vain  and  oppressive  trappings,  but  ill  compensated  by  the  increased  d%-» 
nity  and  worth  of  the  whole  population,  by  the  equalisation  of  essentaiil 
rights,  and  the  provision  made  for  the  free  enjoyment  of  life,  property,  and 
conscience. 

Perhaps  we  exaggerate  a  little  in  our  representation  of  sentiments  bk 
which  we  do  not  at  all  concur :  —  but  certainly,  in  conversation,  and  io 
common  newspapers — those  light  straws  that  best  show  how  the  wind 
sits — one  hears  and  sees,  every  day,  things  that  approach  at  least  to  the 
spirit  we  have  attempted  to  delineate, — and  afford  no  slight  presumptiop 
of  the  prevalence  of  such  opinions  as  we  lament.  In  himentinff  tlieiii» 
however,  we  would  not  indiscriminately  blame. —  They  are  not  all  to  be 
ascribed  to  a  spirit  of  servility,  or  a  disregard  o£  the  happiness  of  mankinds 
Here,  as  in  other  heresies,  there  is  an  intermixture  of  errors  that  are  to 
be  pardoned,  and  principles  that  are  to  be  loved.  There  are  patriotic 
prejudices,  and  illusions  of  the  imagination,  and  misconceptions  from  ig* 
norance,  at  the  bottom  of  this  unnatural  antipathy  to  freedom  in  the 
citizens  of  a  free  land,  as  well  as  more  sordid  mterests,  and  more  wilfol 
perversions.  Some  sturdy  Englishmen  are  staunch  for  our  monopoly  of 
liberty ;  and  feel  as  if  it  was  an  insolent  invasion  of  British  privileges,  for 
any  other  nation  to  set  up  a  free  constitution.  Others  apprehend  serious 
dangers  to  our  greatness,  if  this  mainspring  and  fountain  of  our  pros-» 
perity  be  communicated  to  other  lands.  A  still  greater  proportion, 
we  believe,  are  influenced  by  considerations  yet  more  fantastical.  They 
have  been  so  long  used  to  consider  the  old  government  of  France  aa 
the  perfect  model  of  a  feudal  monarchy,  soflened  and  adorned  by  the 
refinements  of  modem  society,  that  they  are  quite  sorry  to  part  with  so 
fine  a  specimen  of  chivalrous  manners  and  institutions;  and  look  upon  it^ 
with  all  its  characteristic  and  imposing  accompaniments  of  a  brilliant  and 
warlike  nobility, — a  gallant  court, — a  gorgeous  hierarchy, — a  gay  and 
familiar  vassalage,  with  the  same  sort  of  feelings  with  which  they  would 
be  apt  to  regard  the  sumptuous  pageantry  and  splendid  solemnities  of 
the  Romish  rituaL  They  are  very  good  Protestants  themselves,  and 
know  too  well  the  value  of  religious  truth  and  liberty,  to  wish  for  any  lesa 
simple  or  more  imposing  system  at  home;  but  they  have  no  objection 
that  it  should  exist  among  their  neighbours,  that  their  taste  may  be  grati-* 
fied  by  the  magnificent  spectacles  it  affords,  and  their  imaginations  warmed 
with  the  ideas  of  venerable  and  pompous  antiquity,  which  it  is  so  wtell 
fitted  to  suggest.  The  case  is  nearly  the  same  with  their  ideas  of  the  old 
French  monarchy.  They  have  read  Burke,  till  their  fancies  are  some* 
what  heated  with  the  picturesque  image  of  tempered  royalty  and  polished 
aristocracy,  wliich  he  nas  held  out  in  his  splendid  pictures  of  France  as  it 
was  before  the  revolution ;  and  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  contrast 
those  comparatively  happy  and  prosperous  days  with  the  horrors  and 
vulgar  atrocities  that  ensued,  that  they  forget  the  many  real  evils  and 
oppressions  of  which  that  brilliant  monarchy  was  productive,  and  *^ 
that  the  succeeding  abominations  cannot  be  completely  expiated 
restored  as  it  originally  existed. 

All  thee^  and  we  believe  many  other  illusions  of  a  tfanSi 
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slight  and  fanciful  as  they  may  appear,  contribute  largely, 
doubt,  to  that  pardonable  feeling  of  dislike  to  the  limitation  of  the  old 
monarchy,  which  we  conceive  to  be  very  discernible  in  a  certain  part  of 
our  population.  The  great  aourcp  of  that  feeling,  however,  and  that 
^hich  gives  root  and  nourishment  to  all  the  rest,  is  the  ifftwrance  which 
prevails  in  this  country,  both  of  the  evils  of  arbitrary  government,  and  of 
the  radical  change  in  the  feelings  end  opinions  of  the  Continent,  which 
has  rendered  it  no  longer  practicable  in  its  more  enlightened  quarters. 
Our  insular  situation,  and  the  measure  of  freedom  we  enjoy,  have  done 
us  this  injury,  along  with  the  infinite  good  of  wliich  they  have  been  the 
occasions.  We  do  nut  know  either  the  extent  of  tlie  misery  and  weak- 
ness produced  by  tyranny,  or  the  force  and  prevalence  of  the  conviction 
which  has  recently  arisen,  wh^e  they  arc  best  known,  that  they  are 
no  longer  to  be  tolerated.  On  the  Continent,  experience  has  at  last  done 
f^  more  to  cnligliten  public  opinion  upon  these  subjects,  tlian  reflection 
.  and  reasoning  in  this  island.  There,  nations  have  hcen  found  irresistible 
when  the  popular  feeling  was  consulted ;  and  abBolutcly  impotent  and  in- 
defensible where  it  had  been  outraged  and  disregarded :  and  this  neces- 
sity of  consulting  the  general  opinion,  has  led,  on  both  sides,  to  a  great 
relaxation  of  maay  of  ihe  principles  on  which  they  originally  went  to 

Of  this  change  in  the  terms  of  the  question  —  and  especially  of  the 
great  abatement  which  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  make  in  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  old  governments,  we  were  generally  but  little  aware  in 
this  country.  Spectators  as  we  have  been  of  the  distant  and  protracted 
contest  between  ancient  institutions  and  authorities  on  the  one  hand,  and 
democratical  innovation  on  the  other,  we  still  look  upon  the  parties  to 
that  contest,  as  occupying  nearly  the  same  positions  and  maintaining  the 
same  principles  that  they  did  at  the  beginning ;  while  those,  who  are 
nearer  to  the  scene  of  action,  or  themselves  partakers  of  the  toil,  are 
aware  that,  in  the  course  of  that  long  conflict,  each  party  has  been 
obliged  to  recede  from  some  of  its  pretensions,  and  to  admit,  in  some 
degree,  the  justice  of  those  that  are  made  against  it.  Here,  where  we 
have  been  but  too  apt  to  consider  the  mighty  game  which  has  been  pluy- 
hig  in  our  sight,  and  partly  at  our  expense,  as  an  occasion  for  exercising 
our  own  party  animosities,  or  seeking  illustrations  tor  our  peculiar  theo- 
ries of  government,  we  are  still  as  diametrically  opposed,  and  as  keen  in 
our  hostilities,  as  ever.  The  controversy  with  us  being  in  a  great  mea- 
sure speculative,  would  lose  its  interest  and  attraction,  if  any  tiling  like  a 
compromise  were  admitted ;  and  we  choose,  therefore,  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  great  and  visible  approximation  into  which  time,  and  experience,  and 
necessity,  have  forced  Ihe  actual  combatants.  We  verily  believe,  that, 
except  in  the  imaginations  of  English  politicians,  there  no  longer  exist  in 
the  world  any  such  aristocrats  and  democrats  as  actually  divided  all  Eu- 
rope in  the  early  days  of  the  French  revolution.  In  this  country,  how- 
ever, we  still  speak  and  feel  as  if  they  existed ;  and  the  champions  of 
aristocracy,  in  particular,  continue,  with  very  few  exceptions,  both  to 
maintain  pretensions  that  their  principals  have  long  ago  abandoned,  and 
to  impute  to  their  adversaries,  absurdities  with  which  they  have  long 
ceased  to  be  chargeable.  To  them,  therefore,  no  other  alternative  has 
yet  presented  itself  but  the  absolute  triumph  of  one  or  other  of  two  op- 
posite and  irreconcileable  extremes.  Whatever  is  taken  from  the  sovc- 
t'  [n,  they  consider  as  being  given  to  craxy  republicans ;  and  very  natu- 
y  dislikei '  -  '  '  "  ■'  "    ' 


roily  dislike  all  limitations  of  the  royal  power,  because  they  are  unable  t< 
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distinguish  them  from  usurpations  by  the  avowed  enemies  o£  all  subordi« 
nation.  That  the  real  state  of  things  has  long  been  extremely  different, 
men  of  reflection  might  have,  concluded  from  the  known  principles  of 
human  nature,  and  men  of  information  must  have  learned  from  sources  of 
undoubted  authority  :  but  no  small  proportion  of  our  zealous  politiciana 
belong  to  neither  of  those  classes ;  and  we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  won- 
der, if  they  are  silow  in  admitting  truths  which  a  predominating  party 
has  so  long  thought  it  for  its  interest  to  misrepresent  or  disguise.  The 
time,  however,  seems  almost  come,  when  conviction  must  be  forced  even 
upon  their  reluctant  understandings,  —  and  by  the  sort  of  evidence  best 
suited  to  their  capacity.  They  would  probably  be  little  moved  by  the 
best  arguments  that  could  be  addressed  to  them,  and  might  distrust  the 
testimony  of  ordinary  observers ;  but  they  cannot  well  refuse  to  yield  to 
the  opinions  of  the  great  Sovereigns  of  the  Continent,  and  must  give 
faith  to  their  professions  when  they  find  them  confirmed  at  all  points  by 
their  actions.  If  the  establishment  of  a  limited  monarchy  in  France 
would  be  dangerous  to  sovereign  authority  in  all  the  adjoining  regions,  it 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  it  should  have  met  with  the  cordial  approba- 
tion of  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  in 
the  day  of  their  most  brilliant  success ;  or  that  that  moment  of  triumph 
on  the  part  of  the  old  princes  of  Europe  should  have  been  selected  as  the 
period  when  the  thrones  of  France,  and  Spain,  and  Holland,  were  to  be 
surrounded  with  permanent  limitations,  —  imposed  with  their  cordial  as« 
sent,  and  we  might  almost  say,  by  their  hands.  Compared  with  acts  so 
unequivocal,  all  declarations  may  justly  be  regarded  as  insignificant :  but 
there  are  declarations  also  to  the  same  purpose  ;  —  made  freely  and  de- 
liberately on  occasions  of  unparalleled  importance,  —  and  for  no  other 
intelligible  purpose  but  solemnly  to  announce  to  mankind  the  generous 
principle  on  which  those  mighty  actions  had  been  performed. 

But  while  these  authorities  and  these  considerations  may  be  expected, 
in  due  time,  to  overcome  that  pardonable  dislike  to  continental  liberty 
which  arises  from  ignorance  or  natural  prejudices,  we  will  confess  that  we 
by  no  means  reckon  on  the  total  disappearance  of  this  illiberal  jealousy. 
There  is,  and  we  fear  there  will  always  be,  among  us,  a  set  of  persons  who 
conceive  it  to  be  for  their  interest  to  decry  every  thing  that  is  favourable 
to  liberty,  and  who  are  euided  only  by  a  regard  to  their  interest.  In  a  go- 
vernment constituted  like  ours,  the  court  must  almost  always  be  more  or  less 
jealous,  and  perhaps  justly,  of  the  encroachment  of  popular  principles,  and 
disposed  to  snow  favour  to  those  who  diminish  their  influence  and  author- 
ity. Without  intending  or  wishing  to  render  the  British  crown  altogether 
arbitrary,  it  still  seems  to  them  to  be  in  favour  of  its  constitutional  pri- 
vileges that  arbitrary  monarchies  should,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  defended; 
and  an  artful  apology  for  tyranny  is  gratefully  received  as  an  argument  d 
fortiori  in  support  o£  a  vigorous  prerogative.  The  leaders  of  the  party, 
therefore,  lean  that  way;  and  their  baser  followers  rush  clamorously 
along  it,  to  the  very  brink  of  servile  sedition  and  treason  against  the  con- 
stitution. Such  men  no  arguments  will  silence,  and  no  authorities  convert. 
It  is  their  profession  to  discredit  and  oppose  all  that  tends  to  promote  the 
freedom  of  mankind ;  and  in  that  vocation  they  will  infallibly  labour,  so 
long  as  it  yields  them  a  profit.  At  the  present  moment,  too,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  their  zeal  is  quickened  by  their  alarm ;  since,  independent  of 
the  general  damage  which  the  cause  of  arbitrary  government  must  sustain 
from  the  events  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  their  immediate  conse- 
quences in  this  country  are  likely  to  be  eminently  favourable  to  the 
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iBterests  oi  regulated  liberty  and  temperate  reform.  Next  to  the  actual 
cessation  of  bloodshed  and  suffering,  indeed,  we  consider  this  to  be  the 
greatest  domestic  benefit  that  we  are  likely  to  reap  from  the  peace ;  and 
the  circumstance,  in  our  new  situation,  which  calls  the  loudest  for  our 
congratulation.  We  are  perfectly  aware  that  it  is  a  subject  of  regret  to 
many  patriotic  individuals,  that  the  brilliant  successes  at  which  we  all  re- 
joice should  have  occurred  under  an  administration  which  has  not  mani- 
fested any  extraordinary  dislike  to  abuses,  nor  any  very  cordial  attachment 
to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people ;  and  we  know  that  it  has  been  an 
opinion  pretty  current,  both  with  them  and  their  antagonists,  that  these 
successes  will  fix  them  so  firmly  in  power,  that  they  will  be  enabled,  if 
they  should  be  so  inclined,  to  deal  more  largely  in  abuses,  and  to  press 
nore  closely  on  our  liberties,  than  any  of  their  predecessors.  For  our  own 
iNurty  however,  we  have  never  been  able  to  see  things  in  this  inauspicious 
xi^t ;  and  having  no  personal  or  factious  quarrel  with  our  present  minis- 
ters, are  easily  comforted  for  the  increased  chance  of  their  continuance  in 
oflice  by  a  consideration  of  those  circumstances  that  must  infallibly,  and, 
under  any  ministry,  operate  to  facilitate  reform,  to  diminish  the  power  of 
the  crown,  and  to  consolidate  the  liberties  of  the  nation.  If  our  readers 
agree  with  us  in  our  estimate  of  the  importance  of  these  circumstances,  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  they  will  concur  in  our  general  conclusion. 

In  thejirsi  place,  then,  it  is  obvious  that  the  direct  patronage  and  indi- 
rect influence  of  the  crown  must  be  most  seriously  and  effectually  abridged 
by  the  reduction  of  our  army  and  navy,  the  dimmution  of  our  taxes,  and, 
generally  speaking,  of  all  our  establishments,  upon  the  ratification  of 
peace.  We  have  thought  it  a  great  deal  gained  for  the  constitution  of  late 
years,  when  we  could  strike  off  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  offices 
m  the  gifl  of  the  crown  that  had  become  useless,  or  might  be  consolidated ; 
and  now  the  peace  will  at  one  blow  strike  off  probably  thirty  or  forty 
millions  of  government  expenditure.  This  alone  might  restore  the  balance 
of  the  constitution. 

In  the  next  place,  a  continuance  of  peace  and  prosperity  will  naturally 
produce  a  greater  diffusion  of  wealth,  and  consequently  a  greater  spirit  of 
mdependence  in  the  body  of  the  people;  which,  co-operating  with  the 
diminished  power  of  the  government  to  provide  for  its  baser  adherents, 
must  speedily  thin  the  ranks  of  its  regular  supporters,  and  expose  it  far 
more  effectually  to  the  control  of  a  more  impartial  public  opinion. 

In  the  Mrd  place,  the  events  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  the  situ- 
ation in  which  they  will  leave  us,  will  take  away  almost  all  those  pretexts 
for  resisting  enquiry  into  abuses,  and  proposals  for  reform,  by  the  help  of 
which,  rather  than  of  any  serious  dispute  on  the  principle,  these  important 
discussions  have  been  waved  for  these  last  twenty  years.  We  shall  no 
longer  be  stopped  with  the  plea  of  its  being  no  fit  time  to  quarrel  about 
the  little  faults  of  our  constitution,  when  we  are  struggling  with  a  ferocious 
enemy  for  its  very  existence.  It  will  not  now  do  to  tell  us,  that  it  is  both 
dangerous  and  disgraceful  to  show  ourselves  disunited  in  a  season  of  such 
imminent  peril ;  or  that  all  great  and  patriotic  minds  should  be  entirely 
engrossed  with  the  care  of  our  safety,  and  can  have  neither  leisure  nor 
energy  to  bestow  upon  concerns  less  urgent  or  vital.  The  restoration  of 
peace,  on  the  contrary,  will  soon  leave  us  little  else  to  do ;  and  when  we 
nave  no  invasions  nor  expeditions,  nor  coalitions  nor  campaigns,  nor  even 
any  loans  and  budgets,  to  fill  the  minds  of  our  statesmen,  and  the  ears  of 
our  idle  politicians,  we  think  it  almost  certain  that  questions  of  reform 
will  rise  into  paramount  importance,  and  the  redress  of  abuses  become 
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the  most  interestiog  of  public  pursuits.  We  shall  be  once  more  entitled, 
too,  to  make  a  &ir  and  natural  appeal  to  the  analogous  acts  or  institu^ 
tions  of  other  nations,  without  bemg  met  wilh  the  cry  of  revolution  and 
democracy,  or  the  imputation  of  abetting  the  proceedings  of  a  sanguinaiy 
despot.  We  shall  again  see  the  abuses  of  old  hereditary  power,  and  the 
evils  of  maladministration  in  legitimate  hands,  and  he  permitted  to  argue 
from  them,  without  the  reproach  of  disaffection  to  the  general  cauae  of 
mankind.  Men  and  things,  in  short,  we  trust,  will  again  receive  their  true 
names,  on  a  fair  consideration  of  their  merits ;  and  our  notions  of  political 
desert  be  no  longer  confounded  by  indiscriminate  praise  of  all  who  are 
with  us,  and  intolerant  abuse  of  aU  who  are  against  us,  in  a  struggle  that 
touches  the  sources  of  so  many  paasions*  When  we  plead  for  the  emanc^ 
nation  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  we  shall  no  longer  be  told  that  the 
Pope  is  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  an  inveterate  foe  ;  nor  be  deterred 
from  protesting  against  the  conflagration  of  a  friendly  capital  by  the  su^ 
gestion  that  no  other  means  were  left  to  prevent  that  same  foe  from  pos- 
sessing himself  of  its  fleet.  E^^ceptions  and  extreme  cases,  in  short,  wiU 
no  longer  Aimish  the  ordinary  rules  of  our  conduct ;  and  it  will  be  impos- 
sible, by  extraneous  arguments,  to  baffle  every  attempt  at  a  fiiir  estimate 
of  our  public  principles  and  proceedings. 

These,  we  think,  are  among  the  necessary  consequences  of  a  peace 
concluded  in  such  circumstances  as  we  have  now  been  considering ;  and 
they  are  but  a  specimen  of  the  kindred  consequences  to  which  it  must  in- 
fallibly lead.  If  these  ensue,  however,  and  are  allowed  to  produce  their 
natural  effects,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us  whether  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  and  Lord  Liverpool,  or  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville  are  at  the 
hes^  of  the  government.  The  former,  indeed,  would  probably  be  a  little 
uneasy  in  so  new  a  posture  of  affairs ;  but  they  will  either  conform  to  it, 
or  abandon  their  posts  in  despair*  To  control  or  alter  it,  will  assuredly 
be  beyond  their  power. 

With  these  pleasing  anticipations,  we  would  willingly  close  this  long 
review  of  the  State  and  Prospects  of  the  European  commonwealth,  in  its 
present  great  crisis  of  restoration,  or  of  new  revolutions.  But  cheering 
and  beautiful  as  it  is,  and  disposed  as  we  think  we  have  shown  ourselves 
to  look  hopefully  upon  it,  it  is  impossible  to  shut  our  eves  on  two  dari^ 
stains  tliat  appear  on  the  bright  horizon,  and  seem  already  to  tarnish  Uie 
glories  with  which  they  are  so  sadly  contrasted.  One  is  of  longer 
standings  and  perhaps  of  deeper  dye.  But  both  are  most  painful  deform- 
ities on  the  face  of  so  &tr  a  prospect ;  and  may  be  mentioned  with  less 
scruple  andgreater  hope,  from  the  couHideration,  that  those  who  have  the 
power  of  e&cing  Uiem  can  scarcely  be  charged  with  the  guilt  of  their 
production,  and  have  given  strong  indications  of  dispositions  that  muat 
lead  them  to  wish  for  their  removal.  We  need  scarcely  give  the  key  to 
these  observations,  by  naming  the  names  of  Poland  and  of  Norway,  Nor 
do  we  propose,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  do  much  more  than  to  name 
them.  Of  the  latter,  we  shall  probably  contrive  to  speak  fully  in  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  tht«  Number.  Of  the  former,  many  of  our  readers  may 
think  we  said  enough  in  our  last.  Our  zeal  in  that  cause,  we  know,  has 
been  made  matter  of  wonder,  and  even  of  derision,  among  certain  persons 
who  value  themselves  on  the  character  of  practical  politicians  and  men  of 
the  world  ;  and  we  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  listening  to  various  witty 
aneers  on  the  mixed  simplicity  and  extravagance  of  supposing,  that  the 
kingdom  of  the  Poles  was  to  be  re-established  by  a  dissertation  in  an 
English  journal.    It  would,  perhaps,  be  enough  to  state,  that,  independ- 
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ent  of  any  view  to  an  immediate  or  practical  result  in  other  regions,  it 
is  of  some  consequence  to  keep  the  observation  of  England  alive,  and  its 
feeling  awake,  upon  a  subject  of  this  importance ;  but  we  must  beg  leave 
to  observe,  that  such  dissertations  are  humbly  conceived  to  be  among 
the  legitimate  means  by  which  the  English  public  both  instructs  and  ex- 
presses itself;  and  that  the  opinion  of  the  English  public  is  still  allowed 
to  have  weight  with  its  government,  which  again  cannot  well  be  sup. 
posed  to  be  altogether  without  influence  in  the  councils  of  its  allies. 
Whatever  becomes  of  Poland,  it  is  most  material,  we  think,  that  the 
people  of  this  country  should  judee  soundly,  and  feel  rightly,  on  a  matter 
that  touches  on  principles  of  such  general  application.  But  every  thing 
chat  has  passed  since  the  publication  of  our  former  remarks,  combines  to 
justify  what  we  then  stated ;  and  to  encourage  us  to  make  louder  and 
more  energetic  appeals  to  the  justice  and  prudence  and  magnanimity  of 
the  parties  concerned  in  this  transaction.  The  words  and  the  deeds  of 
Alexander  that  have,  since  that  period,  passed  into  the  page  of  history  — 
the  principles  he  has  solemnly  professed,  and  the  acts  by  which  he  has 
sealed  that  profession  —  entitle  us  to  expect  from  him  a  strain  of  justice 
and  generosity,  which  vulgar  politicians  may  call  romantic  if  they  please, 
but  which  all  men  of  high  principles  and  enlarged  understandings  will  feel 
to  be  not  more  heroic  than  judicious.  While  Poland  remsuns  oppressed 
and  discontented,  the  peace  of  Europe  will  always  be  at  the  mercy  of 
any  ambitious  or  intriguing  power  that  may  think  fit  to  rouse  its  vast  and 
warlike  population  with  the  vain  promise  of  independence ;  while  it  is 
perfectly  manifest  that  those,  by  whom  alone  that  promise  could  be 
effectually  kept,  would  gain  prodigiously,  both  in  security  and  in  sub- 
stantial influence,  by  its  faithful  performance.  It  is  not  however,  for 
the  mere  name  of  independence,  nor  for  the  lost  glories  of  an  ancient 
and  honourable  existence,  that  the  people  of  Poland  are  thus  eager  to 
array  tliemselves  in  any  desperate  strife  of  which  this  may  be  proclaimed 
as  the  prize.  We  have  shown,  in  our  last  Number  the  substantial  and 
intolerable  evils  which  this  extinction  of  their  national  dignity  —  this 
sore  and  unmerited  wound  to  their  national  pride,  has  necessarily  occa- 
sioned :  and  thinking,  as  we  do,  that  a  people,  without  the  feelings  of 
national  pride  and  public  duty,  must  be  a  people  without  energy  and 
without  enjoyments,  we  apprehend  it  to  be  at  any  rate  indisputable,  in 
the  present  instance^  that  tlie  circumstances  which  have  dissolved  their 
political  being  have  struck  also  at  the  root  of  their  individual  happiness 
and  prosperity ;  and  that  it  is  not  merely  the  unjust  destruction  of  an 
ancient  kingdom  that  we  lament,  but  the  condemnation  of  fifteen  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  to  unprofitable  and  unparalleled  misery.  But 
though  these  are  the  considerations  by  which  the  feelings  of  private  in- 
dividuals are  most  naturally  affected,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that 
all  the  principles  on  which  the  great  fabric  of  national  independence 
confessedly  rests  in  Europe,  are  involved  in  the  decision  of  this  question  ; 
and  tliat  no  one  nation  can  be  secure  in  its  separate  existence,  if  all  the 
rest  do  not  concur  in  disavowing  the  maxims  which  were  acted  upon  in 
the  partition  o£  Poland.  It  is  not  only  mournful  to  see  the  scattered  and 
bleeding  members  of  that  unhappy  state  still  palpitating  and  agonising 
on  the  spot  where  it  lately  stood  erect  in  youthful  vigour  and  beauty ; 
but  it  is  unsafe  to  breathe  the  noxious  vapours  which  this  melancholy 
spectacle  exhales.  The  wholesome  neighbourhood  is  poisoned  by  their 
diffusion;  and  every  independence  within  their  range  sickens,  and  is 
endangered  by  the  contagion. 
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THE  RESTORATION  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE  TO  THE 
THRONE  OF  FR ANCE.  —  STATE  OF  PARTIES.* 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  once  more  at  Puis. 

It  is  not  yet  twelve  months  since  the  surrender  of  that  capital  to  an 
army  commanded  by  the  greatest  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  composed 
of  clweilers  in  every  country,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Wall  of  China* 
Tlie  same  Prussians,  Bavarians,  Wirtembergers,  &c  who  had  marched 
under  Napoleon  to  the  attack  of  Moscow,  shared  under  Alexander  the 
honours  of  a  triumphal  entry  into  Par'is.  That  prediction  of  Rousseau, 
that  Tartars  should  be  encamped  in  that  city,  which  was  thought,  and 
probably  was  in  him  a  misanthropical  rant,  was  literally  verified.  Bash- 
kirs showed  the  hideous  features  of  the  Mongol  race  in  the  west,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  irruption  of  Attila  and  his  Huns.  Bands  of  Cossacks 
protected  the  property,  and  restored  the  liberty  of  the  commercial  cities 
of  Hamburgh  and  Amsterdam ;  and  thousands  of  them  were  hutted  in 
the  most  brilliant  promenades  of  the  capital  of  France. 

Under  these  auspices,  the  Millennium  seemed  to  dawn  upon  Europe. 
'<  The  Lion  and  the  Lamb  lay  down  together.**  The  Emperor  of  Russia, 
aided  by  the  counsels  of  M.  Talleyrand,  was  to  restore  those  hopes  of 
liberty  with  which  the  French  Revolution  had  opened,  but  which  had 
seemed  to  be  for  ever  blasted  by  the  rage  of  anarchy,  and  the  oppressions 
of  military  despotism.  His  Imperial  Majesty  was  afflicted,  and  almost 
shocked,  that  the  descendant  of  Hugh  Capet  should  claim  the  crown  o€ 
France  by  hereditary  right,  or  by  any  title  but  that  which  he  derived 
from  a  constitution  framed  by  Bonaparte's  senate,  when  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  Rujisian  bayonets!  The  most  extravagant  speculators  of 
Paris  employed  their  authority  to  repress  the  enthusiasm  of^  the  Imperial 
Demagogue.  The  same  great  monarch  became  the  patron  of  liberty 
throughout  the  world.  Indignant  at  the  lukewarmness  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  in  the  great  cause  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  he  made  the 
most  strenuous  exertions  immediately  to  abolish  all  traffic  in  slaves  — 
within  the  torrid  zone.  As  a  Roman  emperor  had  presented  a  philo- 
sopher with  a  city  of  Campania,  as  the  subject  of  an  experiment  whether 
Plato's  Republic  could  be  realised,  so  Alexander  presented  the  Pays  de 
Vaud  to  his  deserving  and  enlightened  preceptor,  Colonel  I>a  Iiarpe. 
He  could  not  endure  the  idea  that  any  district  in  Switzerland  should 
again  fall  under  the  authority  of  the  Republics  under  which  it  had 
flourished  for  centuries.  The  Czar  of  Muscovy  exerted  all  his  autho- 
rity to  check  the  despotism,  and  to  resist  the  ambition,  of  tlie  Senate  of 
Bern. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  sort  of  treaty  was  huddled  up  at  Paris.  It  was 
signed  within  a  month  after  the  occupation  of  that  capital.  As  might 
be  expected,  it  stipulated  nothing  distinctly  but  the  continental  frontier 

•  Tracts;  on  the  Spirit  of  Conquest,  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  Constitutioni, 
and  MinisteriaJ  Responsibility.    By  Benjamin  de  Constant. 

A  Visit  to  Paris  in  1814.    By  John  Scott. 

Kotes  on  a  Journey  through  France.  By  Bloses  Birkbeck.  —  Vol.  xxiv.  page 
505.    February,  1815. 
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of  France,  and  the  colonial  cessions  of  England.  All  that  could  provoke 
tlie  public  temper  in  France,  or  disarm  the  Government  of  England,  was 
to  be  immediately  performed.  Having  thus  exasperated  one  of  these 
cotmtries,  and  duped  the  other  —  while  both  were  substantially  laid 
aside, —  the  military  Sovereigns  adjourned  to  a  more  convenient  season 
the  partition  of  that  immense  booty  which  they  held  in  their  hands. 
They  took  care  that  the  Jubilee  should  not  be  disturbed  by  the  unavoid- 
able snuabbles  about  the  division  of  the  spoil.  They  appointed  a  Congress 
to  be  held  at  Vienna,  composed  nominally  of  all  the  parties  to  the  treaties 
at  Paris,  of  France  and  Engknd,  and  even  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  —  but, 
as  all  men  of  common  sense  originally  saw.  Influenced  only  by  those 
I'oivers  whose  vast  armies  occupied  the  territories  which  were  (o  be  the 
subject  of  arrangement,  and  e(]uivti1ent,  and  compensation,  and  indemnity, 
and  of  all  tlie  other  operations  designated  by  the  various  terms  wliich 
the  ingenious  politeness  of  modem  times  has  substituted  instead  of 
robbery.  There,  when  the  fit  of  enthusiasm  had  subsided,  or  tlie  mask 
of  magnanimity  was  thrown  off,  —  when  Statesmen  were  to  act,  vrbo  had 
hitherto  allowed  Emperors  to  talk,  tl>e  conquerors  of  Poland  and  of 
Finland  would  revert  to  the  maxints  of  solid  and  practical  policy.  There, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  re-establish  the  very  ancient  good  under- 
standing between  liberal  professions  and  selfish  conduct.  In  tlieory  it 
would  be  allowed  —  in  public  with  a  grave  face,  in  private  with  a  com- 
passionate smile  — that  all  nations,  great  and  Bmail,  had  equal  rights. 
Justice  would  be  owned  to  be  tlie  most  excellent  of  all  things.  But  — 
those  admirable  principles,  —  sublime  and  sacred  as  they  are,  —  enforced 
by  law,  —  consecrated  by  religion,  are  unfortunately  not  applicable  to 
the  present  corrupt  condition  of  human  affairs !  They  are  eternally 
true,  and  eternally  inapplicable.  It  would  indeed  be  childishness  and 
imbecility,  In  any  single  state,  to  beggar  and'  exhaust  herself  by  their 
adoption,  while  all  others  were  growing  rich  and  powerful  by  their 
violation-  Tliis  last  argument,  the  refuge  of  every  practical  politician  in 
every  desperate  case,  with  which  every  state  is  sure  to  supply  everj-  other 
in  abundance,  had  indeed  often  been  urged  by  Lord  Castlereagti  in 
defence  of  our  late  valuable  commerce  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  though  in 
his  last  great  stand  on  that  subject,  against  a  visionary  administration,  it 
had  only  influenced  the  seventeen  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  formed  his  glorious  minority. 

It  would  have  been  singular,  even  if  it  had  remained  a  mere  matter  of 
speculation,  that  during  the  feasts  of  the  summer,  or  the  cabals  of  the 
winter,  none  of  the  rulers  of  tile  world  appear  to  have  thrown  away  a 
thought  upon  that  Terrible  Personage  who  had  so  lately  ceased  to  be 
the  imperious  master  of  most  of  them,  and  the  most  dreaded  enemy  of 
the  few  who  escaped  his  yoke.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  remind  any  of 
our  readers,  that,  in  vu'tue  of  a  convention  executed  at  Paris  on  the 
loth  of  April,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia, 
on  the  one  part,  and  Marshal  Ney  and  Caulaincourt  on  the  part  of  Kapo- 
leon,  it  was  stipulated  that  lie  should  retain  the  imperial  title  with  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Island  of  Elba  i  —  Itiat  Maria  Louisa  should  retain 
the  same  title,  with  llie  Duchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastallo.  to  be 
inherited  by  her  son :  —  That  all  his  family  should  retain  the  titles  of 
Prince :  —  That  about  80,000/.  per  annum  should  be  settled  on  him, 

Cayable  by  the  French  treasury,  of  which  one-half  was  to  be  settled  on 
is  wife  in  case  of  her  survival ;  —  and  that,  in  consideration  of  these  con- 
ditions, "  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon  renounced,  for  himself,  hi» 
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successors  and  descendants,  as  well  as  for .  all  the  members  of  hb  family, 
all  ri^ht  of  sovereignty  and  dominion,  as  well  to  the  French  empire  and  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  as  over  erery  other  country."  These  Articles  the  Allied 
Powers  guaranteed, and  engaged  that  they  should  be  guaranteed  by  France. 
On  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  Lord  Castlereagh  acceded  to  this  conven* 
tion,  as  far  as  it  conferred  the  sovereignty  of  Elba  and  Parma  on  Napo- 
leon and  Maria.  But,  probably,  because  Great  Britain  had  never 
acknowledged  either  the  imperial  dignity  of  Napoleon,  or  his  sovereignty 
over  France,  Lord  Castlereagh  declined  to  become  a  party  to  the  treaty, 
and  seems  to  have  sacrificed  to  that  diplomatic  punctilio,  the  advantage 
of  being  one  of  the  parties  to  whom  Napoleon  renounced  the  crown  of 
France  and  Italy,  and  consequently  the  direct  right  of  enforcing  that 
fundamental  condition,  as  &r  as  such  right  arises  out  of  the  convention. 

When  the  secret  history  of  the  negotiations  which  passed  from  the 
20th  of  March  to  the  10th  of  April  is  disclosed  to  our  posterity,  the 
motives,  if  not  the  reasons,  of  this  smgular  convention  may  be  understood. 
At  the  moment  of  its  publication,  all  its  conditions,  but  especially  the 
place  of  his  residence,  excited  universal  astonishment.  This  sentiment 
was  expressed  by  men  of  all  parties  and  conditions,  from  the  most  cele- 
brated statesmen  of  England  to  the  porters  of  Vienna ;  and  the  former 
might  have  expressed  them  as  openly  as  the  latter  did,  if  they  had  not 
been  silenced  by  the  most  obvious  considerations  of  prudence.  The 
island  of  Elba  appears  to  have  been  first  (at  least  publicly)  suggested  by 
Marshal  Ney.  It  is  said  that  Bonaparte  originally  demanded  CorfUf 
which  was  refused  as  too  valuable  a  possession,  under  the  ludicrous  pre- 
text that  his  residence  there  might  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Turkey  / 
The  island  to  which  he  was  sent  united  every  property  which  Bonaparte 
could  have  desired  for  new  plans  of  ambition.  Its  small  size  and  popula- 
tion disarmed  jealousy,  and  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  mere  retreat.  It 
contained  an  impregnable  fortress,  capable  of  being  defended  by  a  hand- 
ful of  faithful  soldiers.  It  was  within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  the  coast  of 
Italy,  even  then  dreading  the  yoke  of  her  old  masters.  Through  Italy 
and  Switzerland,  communications  with  the  French  army  might  be  opened 
through  unsuspected  channels ;  and,  in  the  long  line  of  the  Alps  and  the 
Jura,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  intercept  them.  The  distance  from  the 
coast  of  France  somewhat  diminished  the  facility  of  watching  the  port ; 
and  he  was  near  enough  to  Provence  for  such  a  sudden  enterprise  as  his 
situation  allowed.  If  the  globe  had  been  searched  for  that  residence  in 
which  Napoleon  was  most  dangerous  to  France,  all  sagacious  searchers 
must  have  pointed  to  Elba. 

The  decision  of  the  majority  who  took  a  part  in  that  deliberation,  will 
not  astonish  those  who  know  them :  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  comprehend 
the  acquiescence  of  such  men  as  M.  Talleyrand  and  M.  Pozzo  de  Borgo ; 
men  certainly  of  distinguished  talents,  and  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  Napoleon.  Perhaps  indeed  it  may  one  day  appear,  that  they 
were  both  over-ruled.  Perhaps  in  the  noise  of  triumph,  and  in  the  eager- 
ness to  carry  the  main  point,  every  contingent  danger  was  overlooked ; 
and  in  the  insolence  of  victory,  a  prostrate  enemy  might  be  despised.  The 
parade  of  cheap  magnanimity  which  distinguishes  some  sovereigns,  —  the 
family  connection  of  others  with  the  deposed  Emperor,  —  the  remains  of 
habitual  deference  from  them  all  to  their  late  master,  probably  contributed 
to  their  acquiescence  in  the  plan  which  he  had  suggested,  or  which  he 
had  approved.  The  anxiety  of  all  to  prevent  the  bloodshed  which  the 
proloi^tioii  0f  tmoertainty  might  still  produce,  was  a  commendable^  and. 
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within  certain  limits,  a  reasonable  ground  of  action.  It  was  thought  proper 
perhaps,  to  give  a  decent  disguise  to  the  conduct  of  the  Marshal  or  Marsahls 
who  had  betrayed  him,  and  a  reasonable  satisfaction  to  the  scruples  of  the 
Marshals,  who,  though  without  personal  attachment  or  political  connec- 
tion, were  influenced  by  the  military  virtue  of  fidelity  to  him  from  whom 
they  had  accepted  command.  Forty  thousand  soldiers,  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Fontainebleau,  and  probably  thirty  more  in  the  provinces  on  the 
Loire,  still  showed  symptoms  of  attachment  to  their  chief;  irregular,  in- 
deed, and  fluctuating,  sometimes  appearing  to  be  suspended,  but  at 
other  times  seeming  to  be  capable  of  being  kindled  into  a  terrible  flame. 
The  dispositions  of  Soult  were  more  than  suspected ;  and  it  is  now  known 
that  he  fought  the  battle  of  Toulouse  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
changes  at  Paris.  These  military  fears  might,  indeed,  justify  the  pur- 
chase of  Napoleon's  abdication  at  a  liberal  price.  But  they  do  not  ac- 
count for  the  choice  of  his  residence. 

The  sudden  and  apparently  complete  change  in  the  opinion  of  the 
army  as  well  as  of  the  people,  which  followed  the  abdication,  is  a  symptom 
of  the  character  of  Frenchmen  and  of  armies,  which  deserves  much  more 
reflection  than  we  can  bestow  on  it,  though  we  shall  presently  say  a  few 
words  on  the  subject.  —  He  who,  ten  months  before,  had  seemed  the  un- 
disputed sovereign  of  France,  who  a  week  before  seemed  to  retain  the 
enthusiastic  affection  of  the  flower  of  the  army,  was  now  conducted  by 
four  foreign  officers  to  the  place  of  embarkation  —  unnoticed  during  the 
first  part  of  his  journey  —  and,  during  the  latter  part  of  it,  protected  by  a 
foreign  escort  from  destruction  by  Uie  populace  of  Provence.  Every  op- 
ponent yielded  to  the  Bourbons.  Carnot,  with  tlie  garrison  of  Antwerp, 
proclaimed  their  submission,  and  exemplified  it  by  the  surrender  of  that 
fortress, — above  all  other  conquests  the  object  of  national  pride  and 
policy.  Davoust  acknowledged  the  authority  of  a  prince,  before  whom 
he  was  sure  to  be  accused  by  the  people  of  Hamburgh.  Soult,  who  had 
rendered  himself  so  odious  to  the  Royal  Family,  by  his  insulting  pro- 
clamations against  the  Due  d*Angoul^mc,  evinced,  by  his  tardy  adhesion, 
that  the  torrent  was  too  strong  even  for  him  to  resist.  The  restoration  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon  had  every  character  of  an  unanimous  national  act. 
Louis  XVIII.  might  also  wonder  where  his  enemies  had  fled,  and  where 
his  friends  had  been  so  long  hidden.  All  seemed  to  be  allegiance,  and 
jubilee,  and  triumph. 

Zealous  royalists  considered  the  example  of  a  restoration,  and  its 
tendency  to  strengthen  the  inviolable  Rights  of  Kings,  as  more  than 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  concessions  to  liberty  which  circumstances 
had  extorted,  and  from  many  of  which  more  fortunate  circumstances  might 
gradually  release  the  sovereign.  The  friends  of  liberty,  full  of  ap- 
prehensions and  scruples  (as  they  must  ever  be  till  they  cease  to  deserve 
the  name),  were  still  delighted  with  the  hope,  that  some  institutions 
favourable  to  freedom  were  to  compensate  for  the  evils  of  the  Revolution. 
All  parties  vied  with  each  other  in  demonstrations  of  joy  at  this  union  of 
legitimacy  and  liberty,  which  promised  to  perpetuate  the  benefits  of  that 
long  struggle,  and  to  close  its  sufferings. 

Napoleon  appeared  to  be  universally  forgotten  —  except  by  some 
English  travellers,  whose  restless  and  rambling  curiosity  led  them  to  his 
retreat.  Some  idle  societies  still  discussed  the  question,  whether  he 
ought  to  have  fallen  by  his  own  hands?  as  questions  of  tyrannicide  were 
formerly  agitated  in  the  Schools  of  Declamation  at  Rome.  That  numerous 
class  of  persons,  who  are  full  of  candour  to  the  powerful,  and  of  severe 
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justice  to  the  fallen^  boasted  of  their  previous  insight  into  his  character, 
and  declared  that  they  had  always  despised  him  as  a  mean-spirited  coward. 
Others  listened  with  mterest  to  the  accomit  of  his  own  summing  up  of  tho 
arguments  for  and  against  suicide  a  few  days  before  he  left  FontainebleaUi 
which  he  concluded  witli  a  declaration  the  most  singular,  in  the  degree 
of  inconsistency  between  the  subject  and  the  manner,  of  any  perhaps 
ascribed  by  history  to  extraordinary  men  at  critical  moments  —  **Si 
d'ailieursje  ne  suis  eniierement  dipourvu  de  toui  sentiment  reliaieuxf  "  His 
conversations  at  Elba,  with  persons  in  every  sense  of  the  word  distinguished^ 
then  amusing,  are  now  become  important.  He  admitted  that  he  had  con- 
sented to  order  poison  to  be  given  to  a  few  of  the  patients  in  the  hospital 
at  Jaffa,  who  could  not  be  removed.  He  predicted,  that  the  Bourbons 
must  perish  if  they  got  nothing  for  France  in  Uie  scramble  for  spoil  going 
on  at  Vienna.  He  said  that  France  contained  a  martial  youth,  and  half  a 
million  of  men  trained  to  arms; — that  a  hurricane  would  rise  from  the 
centre  of  France  which  would  again  tear  Europe  from  its  foundations. 
The  worst  part  of  his  conversation,  was  his  allegation  that  he  had  been 
instigated  to  the  execution  of  the  Due  d*£nghien,  and  to  the  destruction 
of  the  remaining  Bourbons,  by  Talle3rrand — of  whose  character,  defective 
and  faulty  as  it  is,  atrocity  forms  no  element.  In  all  these  conversations, 
wandering  and  unequal  as  they  were,  displaying  both  a  strange  ignorance 
and  an  unaccountable  knowledge,  there  appears  a  general  character  of 
incoherency — ascribed  at  the  time  to  a  mind  disordered  by  reverses  — 
but  now,  with  the  commentary  of  events,  more  probably  imputed  to  the 
agitation  of  daring  projects,  and  perhaps  exaggerated  to  conceal  them. 
If  some  of  his  visitors  felt  any  degree  of  that  ascendant  which  he  con- 
stantly exercised  over  those  who  approached  him,  it  is  more  honourable 
to  their  sensibility  than  discreditable  to  their  judgment,  that  adversity, 
however  merited,  lent  an  additional  power  to  his  commanding  character ; 
and  they  are  certainly  the  very  persons  who  may  be  expected  to  resist 
him  most  boldly  in  the  hour  of  his  strength. 

Very  soon  afler  Bonaparte's  arrival  at  Elba,  those  who  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  him  closely  were  convinced  that  he  still  harboured 
projects  of  ambition,  and  that  he  even  seriously  meditated  a  return  to 
France,  of  which  he  often  jestingly  spoke.  We  liave  the  best  reason  for 
believing,  that  these  accurate  observers  did  not  conceal  their  conviction 
from  the  principal  governments  of  Europe,  especially  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain.  Indeed,  from  the  condition  of  some  of  theni,  it 
was  impossible  that  their  opinion,  with  its  reasons,  should  not  have  found 
its  way  to  the  British  government.  It  is  not  our  business  to  enquire,  in 
what  country,  or  by  what  ministers  (we  do  not  say  statesioen)  mformation 
relating  to  this  subject  was  received  with  indifference  and  neglect,  if  not 
with  scorn.  The  large  remittances  of  money  made  to  Joseph  Bonaparte 
in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  —  the  preparations  made  by  him  to  assemble  men, 
under  pretence  of  the  differences  between  that  country  and  their  ancient 
sovereigns  at  Bern,  —  his  arrangement  of  quarters  for  several  hundred 
French  officers  in  his  pay,  are  said  to  have  been  communicated  by  the 
Swiss  government  to  the  Great  Courts,  with  no  other  than  a  most  mis- 
chievous effect  on  their  policy.  In  the  villages  around  Paris,  as  well  as 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the  vioSst  was  the  secret  symbol  by 
which  they  denoted  their  chief,  and  recognised  each  other.  They  wore 
rings  of  a  violet  colour,  with  the  device,  ««  Elle  reparaitra  au  printems." 
When  they  asked,  «  Aimez-vous  la  violette  ?"  if  the  answer  was  <*  Oui," 
they  inferred,  that  the  answer  was  not  a  confederate.    But  if  the  answer 
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was,  "  Eh  bien,"  they  recognised  a  brother,  initiated  i 

the  conspiracy  :  and  ihcy  completed  his  sentence,  "  Elle  reparaUra  au 

printout."     Inegfi   secret   symbols,  less  important  fur   tlieir  pro&ssed 

fmrposes  of  secrecy,  than  as  a  romantic  garniture  of  conspiracy,  calcu- 
nted  to  excite  the  imagination,  and  peciUiarly  adapted  in  tliat  respect 
to  the  charaeter  of  Frenchmen,  liad  been  employed  a  twelveinonth  before 
by  the  partisanE  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  A  royalist  then  sounded  any 
man,  ot  whom  he  entertained  hopes,  by  saying,  "  D6ii."  If  the  answer 
was,  "  vrance,"  the  recognition  of  principle  was  reciprocal  and  satis- 
factory. 

M.  Ferrand,  an  old  bigot  of  despotism,  made  a  minister  in  France  for 
no  apparent  merit  but  the  extravagance  of  his  monarchical  opinions,  who 
was  intrusted  with  the  department  of  the  post-office.  Las,  since  the 
landing  of  Bonaparte,  publicly  said,  that  he  had  read  the  whole  project 
in  the  letters  broken  open  at  his  office  !  The  seizure  of  the  correspond- 
ence on  Lord  Oxford,  though  it  is  said  to  liave  produced  no  discovery 
more  interesting  than  that  letter  of  Excelmon  to  Joachim,  was  a  proof  ot* 
the  suspicions  of  the  French  government ;  —  though  it  is  not  improbable 
that  Lord  Oxford  was  chosen  as  bearer  of  so  many  letters  to  Italy,  and 
information  given  of  their  number  to  the  police,  as  a  false  scent  to  divert 
the  attention  of  that  government  from  the  real  channels  of  coniniuni- 

The  universality  of  the  opinion,  that  Napoleon  was  not  idle  at  Elba, 
cannot  perhaps  be  better  proved  than  by  the  following  passages  of  a 
middling  book,  entitled,  "  Essai  sur  la  Revolution  Fran^aise,"  in  three 
volumes,  published  at  Paris  in  January.  "  L'obscure  retraite  de  Napo- 
leon peut  devenir  celfebre  comme  lui-mcme.  Dans  I'humble  Lemnos 
reposcrent  long-tems  oisives  les  filches  auxquelles  etoient  attaches  les 
desiins  de  Troye.  Cest  an  monarqve  qui  preside  avx  destinies  de  la 
France;  cat  aux  mw^^in*  yui  slipulent  en  ce  moment  lapaix  et  le  repos 
du  monde  qu'il  appartient  de  pr^tioir  et  de  detourner  r«  danger  aUirmant, 
loftdis  q^il  e»l  possible." — Vol.  iii.  p.  315. 

"  Qu'il  soit  d^sormais  dans  sa  solitude  libre  des  fougueuses  passions  — 
S'il  ^toit  vrai  qu'il  n^gociat  avec  elles,  tju'il  attemlU  le  reiovr  de  la  fortune 

et  lafavenr  des  ^fttemens  ! Les  hommcs  justes  ainient  a  croire  que 

ce  soup^on  est  suscit^  par  les  haincs  trop  meritees  qui  le  poursuivenl." 
—  TSirf.  p.a!6. 

The  bad  rhetoric  and  puerile  mythology  of  this  writer,  are  a  tolerable 
proof  that  what  he  saw  must  have  been  obvious  to  most  men ;  and  the 
whole  character  of  his  book  sufficiently  proves  that  he  was  let  into  the 
secret  of  no  party.  Early  in  January,  offers  are  understood  to  have  been 
received  by  M.  Blacas,  the  favourite  of  Louis  XVIIL,  to  disclose  a  plan 
for  the  restoration  of  Bonaparte,  it  was  treated  with  contemptuous 
silence. 

In  defiance  of  every  public  reason  for  precaution,  as  well  as  of  all  those 
secret  warnings  of  danger,  the  Allied  Powers  proceeded  in  their  most 
offensive  projects  of  dismemberment.  The  British  government  made 
various  arrangements  which  indicated  their  expectation  of  a  long  peace. 
The  Bourbons  seemed  to  slumber  at  the  Thuilleries,  amidst  the  brillumt 
gaiety  of  profound  security,  which  restored  faris  to  her  ancient  place  as 
the  seat  of  the  amusements  and  pleasures  of  Europe.  Noiwithslanding 
the  atrocious  projects  ascribed  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  people  of 
all  the  couotriea  to  the  north  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  partook  tlie 
confidence  of  their  sovereigns,  which  tlicy  very  naturally  ascribed  to  a 
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thorough  knowledge  that  no  danger  existed ;  and  indulged  themselves  in 
the  delightful  hope  of  a  long  tranquillity,  during  which  the  manners  and 
opinions  of  civiliisation  would  insensibly  correct  much  of  the  evil  medi- 
tated, and  in  part  consummated,  by  partitioning  princes.  Even  the  voice 
80  loudly  raised  in  the  British  parliament  on  behalf  of  justice,  was  an  in- 
dication of  that  calm  in  which  alone  such  a  voice  can  be  heard. 

In  a  moment  the  hurricane  broke  out.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  landed  at 
Cannes  in  Provence,  on  the  1st  of.  March,  a  day  or  two  before  Lord 
Castiereagh  entered  London,  considering  himself  as  having  completed 
the  new  treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  about  to  receive  thoseplaudits  of  his 
majority  which  were  to  attend  his  pacific  triumph.  The  journey  of 
Bonaparte  (for  the  military  term  march  would  be  misplaced)  from  Cannes 
to  Paris  was  without  parallel  in  history,  and  much  beyond  the  limits  of 
probable  fiction.  Every  soldier  sent  against  him  Joined  his  force.  Where 
resistance  seemed  for  a  moment  to  be  threatened,  it  was  disarmed  by  the 
sound  of  his  voice.  Tlie  ascendant  of  a  victorious  leader  over  solcUers ; 
the  talent  of  moving  armed  multitudes  by  a  word ;  the  inextinguishable 
attachment  of  an  army  to  him  in  whom  its  glory  is  concentrated  and  em- 
bodied, were  never  before  so  brilliantly  and  tremendously  exemplified. 
Civilised  society  was  never  before  so  terribly  warned  of  the  force  ot  those 
military  virtues,  which  are  the  greatest  of  civil  vices.  In  twenty  days  he 
found  himself  quietly  seated  on  the  throne  of  France,  without  having 
spilt  a  drop  of  blood.  The  change  had  no  resemblance  to  a  revolution  in 
an  European  country,  where  great  bodies  of  men  are  interested  in  the 
preservation  of  authority,  and  where  every  body  takes  some  interest  for 
or  against  political  mutation.  It  had  nothing  of  the  violence  of  a  popular 
revolt.  It  was  a  bloodless  and  orderly  military  sedition.  In  the  levity 
with  which  authority  was  transferred,  it  bore  some  resemblance  to  an 
Oriental  revolution.  But  the  total  absence  of  those  great  characteristic 
features,  the  murder  or  imprisonment  of  princes,  destroyed  the  likeness. 
It  is,  in  short,  an  event  of  which  the  scene  could  have  been  laid  by  a 
romance  writer,  bold  enough  to  have  imagined  it,  in  no  other  time  and 
country  tHan  France  in  the  year  1815.  How  it  could  have  occurred  in 
that  time  and  country,  is  the  question  respecting  which  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  offer  a  few  observations.  But  before  we  make  any  attempt 
towards  an  answer  of  a  more  general  and  refined  sort,  it  is  necessary  to 
say  something  on  the  question,  **  How  came  Napoleon  to  be  left  with 
the  means  of  leaving  Elba?**  which  requires  more  immediate  consi-* 
deration,  and  surely  admits,  as  much  as  it  imperiously  requires,  a  plain 
and  short  answer. 

Whether  the  Convention  of  Fontainebleau  was  wise  or  necessary,  is  not 
an  open  question.  It  was  made.  The  faith  of  Europe  was  pledged  to 
its  observance;  and  no  consideration  could  have  justified  its  violation. 
The  breach  of  it  must  either  have  disgraced  or  disgusted  the  French 
marshals,  who  were  substantially  its  guarantees.  It  might  have  produced 
an  explosion  in  the  French  army,  known  to  be  in  a  most  inflammable 
state.  Perfidy  towards  so  memorable  a  person  must  have  produced  a 
powerful  effect  on  the  moral  feelings  of  mankind:  it  must  either  have 
perverted  the  conscience  or  excited  the  indignation  of  all  Europe ;  and 
it  would  have  transmitted  the  infamy  of  the  actors  in  such  a  scene  to  the 
latest  posterity,  in  characters  as  indelible  as  those  which  must  preserve 
his  name.  Whether  the  contract  was  foolish  or  wise,  there  never  was 
any  which  it  was  more  necessary  to  observe.     Only  one  policy  could  be 
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conceived; — religiously  to  observe  the  treaty,  and  rigorously  t 
and,  if  necessary,  to  enforce  the  observance  of  it  by  Napoleon. 

rnd  stipulstion  on  his  part  was  the  renunciation  of  the  croivii  of  France.-  * 
this  stipulation  was  contained  an  engagement,  that  he  would  do  nothing 
which  could  endanger  the  new  government  of  France,  or  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  that  country.  He  evidently  bound  luniself  to  consent  to 
every  measure  absolutely  necessair  to  give  effect  to  his  renunciation. 
Now,  it  is  too  obvious  to  require  beutg  stated,  that  among  such  measures, 
the  first,  ^ — the  most  important,  —  that  which  comprehended  every  other, 
consisted  in  the  precautions  necessary  to  prevent  his  quitting  Elba,  or  at 
least  to  afford  the  most  perfect  security  against  his  re-appearing  in  France. 
The  right  of  the  Allied  Powers  to  employ  such  precautions,  so  clearly 
arose  from  their  duty,  that  he  could  not  with  the  least  shadow  of  plausi- 
bility have  complained  of  its  exercise.  Such  a  complaint  would  liave 
been  an  avowal  of  bad  faitli.  No  unnecessary  restriction,  indeed,  no  act 
of  disrespect  or  discourtesy,  would  have  been  excusable.  Every  indis- 
pensable precaution  ought  to  have  been  firmly  and  frankly,  though  with 
all  possible  decorum,  communicated  to  him,  al^cr  measures  had  been 
taken  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  resist  or  evade  it.  The  residence 
of  avowed  diplomatic  agents  at  Elba  would  have  facilitated  ench  measures  ; 
and  the  omission  of  titat  establishment  must  have  arisen  from  a  very 
puerile  fear  of  its  being  thought  humiliating — if  not  from  (what  we  should 
rather  not  believe)  a  mutual  jealousy  which  made  the  powers  of  Europe 
suspect  each  otiier  of  intriguing  with  the  deposed  emperor.  In  plain 
English,  they  ought  to  have  watched  him,  without  attempting  to  cheat 
him.     They  are  said  to  liavc  done  precisely  the  reverse. 

The  government  of  France  publicly  resisted  the  payment  of  his  stipu- 
lated pension,  under  the  miserable  pretext  that  they  were  not  parties  to 
a  convention  to  which  they  owed  the  undisputed  possession  of  the 
kingdom.  They  sequestrated  his  private  property,  and  that  of  his  family, 
without  any  colour  of  law  and  justice.  Considered  as  against  him,  thesasJ 
measures  were  odious,  without  being  in  the  least  degree  effectual.  Thsi 
appearance  of  a  poverty  unjustly  suffered  by  him  who  had  yesterday^ 
commanded  the  treasures  ol'  Europe,  created  a  feeling  in  his  favour.-' 
Tlie  success  of  such  enterprises  as  lie  could  execute  depended  entirelj' 
on  his  persona]  qualities,  and  could  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  affected 
by  havmg  or  wanting  tliirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds.  Every  payment 
of  his  pension  received  by  Bonaparte,  would  have  been  an  oath  of  allegiance 
by  him  to  Louis  XVlll.  The  iippression  of  such  circumstances  no  armies 
and  mobs,  is  much  greater  thtm  in  reason  it  ought  In  be.  Perhaps  few 
things  would  have  tunded  more  to  disenchant  his  character,  and  dispel 
the  diusion  of  his  superiority.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  punctual  honesty 
towards  a  mortal  enemy,  would  have  been  a  great  source  of  credit  to, 
and  a  considerable  mark  of  conscious  strength  in,  tlie  Bourbon  govern- 
ment. Even  the  ground  which  it  would  naturally  have  afforded  for  the 
residence  of  a  faithful  agent  at  Elba,  would  have  been  no  cunteniptible 
advantage. 

The  secrets  of  the  Congress  at  \'ienna  are  not  yet  made  known  to  the 
world.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  tliey  hesitated  about  exe- 
cuting the  article  which  related  to  Parma;  and  that  (however  incredHJIe 
such  imbecility  may  appear)  they  manifested  an  expectation  of  being  able 
to  persuade  Najioteon  to  remove  voluntarily  to  a  residence  more  sale  for 
Ewope,  but  fatal  to  all  hia  own  hopes.    Instead  of  taking  such  measures  as 
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would  have  made  it  impossible  to  resbt  justifiable  restraint,  they  appear 
to  have  apprised  him  of  plans  which  must  have  been  most  alarming  to 
him,  without  using  a  single  previous  measure  of  common  prudence ;  and 
in  the  fullest  expectation  that  this  man,  of  whose  pride  and  ambition  and 
impetuosity  they  had  spoken  so  justly  and  so  strongly,  would  patiently 
and  tamely  wait  their  pleasure,  and  expect  the  moment  when  they  thought 
fit  to  execute  their  plans.  It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  them,  tBat 
he  might  escape  as  an  adventurer,  in  order  to  ensure  his  not  being  carried 
away  as  a  prisoner. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  duty  of  watching  the  issues  of  Elba,  ought 
to  have  been  more  especially  performed  by  the  French  marine.  But  it 
was  a  very  dangerous  service  to  commit  to  them.  The  fidelity  of  the 
French  navy,  and  especially  of  the  Toulon  fleet,  to  the  Bourbons,  waa 
more  than  suspected.  Ana  even  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  it  was  a  mea- 
sure capable  of  making  a  very  mischievous  impression  in  France,  whether 
it  were  considered  as  an  act  of  tyrannical  rigour,  or  as  a  symptom  of  fear. 
The  duty  could  have  been  performed  easily,  effectually,  and  safely,  br 
England  alone.  Can  it  then  be  true  that  our  naval  officers  in  the  Medi- 
terranean had  no  instructions  to  detain  Bonaparte,  even  i£  they  met  hifn 
out  at  sea,  clearly  making  for  the  French  coast  ?  It  has  even  been  said^ 
though  that  be  incredible  and  unnecessary,  that  our  ships  had  positive 
orders  not  to  stop  him.  Will  there  be  now  round  a  single  man  in  Europe  to 
say,  that  Porto  Ferraio  ought  to  have  been  a  day  without  two  or  three 
British  frigates  in  the  harbour,  at  the  disposal  of  a  constantly  resident  ac- 
credited agent,  avowedly  with  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  performance 
of  Napoleon's  engagements?*    With  this  simple,  obviously  necessary^ 


*  The  foilowing  is  an  extract  of  a  letter,  published  in  a  London  newspaper, 
apparently  by  the  friends  of  Sir  Neil  Campbell ;  and  we  republish  it  here,  botn  to 
illustrate  the  'subject  of  our  reasoning,  and  from  a  sense  of  justice  to  the  high 
character  of  that  gallant  and  deserving  officer :  — 

**  From  thb  period,  until  the  assembling  of  the  Congress  at  Vienna,  Bonaparte 
evinced  the  greatest  predilection  for  the  constant  personal  presence  and  society  of 
Sir  Neil  Campbell ;  out  the  dtMcustiont,  4rc.  of  (he  Allied  Powert,  touching  hii  futw% 
situation,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  ItaBan  states,  seemed  to  awaken  his  slumbering 
passions,  and  create  rancour  in  his  mind;  and  he  evidentfy  alienated  himself  from  the 
habits  he  had  before  cultivated  with  the  British  Resident,  Bonaparte's  restlessness 
and  dissatisfaction  with  his  situation  at  Elba  dailv  increased.  About  this  tiane 
several  of  his  relations  and  old  friends  arrived  at  Elba  firom  the  Continent ;  and  a 
frequent  intercou^e  commenced  between  him^  Italy,  &c.  (vid  Leghorn,  Florence, 
&c/) ;  and  he  evidently  showed  Sir  N.  Campbell  that  his  company  was  not  so 
acceptable  as  formerly.  Under  these,  and  other  drcumstances,  which  cannot  at  present 
be  disclosed.  Colonel  Campbell  found  it  expedient  occasional)^  to  visit  the  Continent, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  the  better  enabled  to  watch,  ascertam,  and  communicate  to 
his  government,  and  its  functionaries  on  the  Continent,  such  intri^es  and  ramifi- 
cations  of  Bonaparte,  as  might  be  carried  forward,  and  which  it  was  unpossible  to  do 
by  a  constant  residence  at  Elba ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  he  did  not  fail 
to  report,  from  time  to  time,  what  appeared  to  him  deserving  of  notice,  as  well  on  the 
Continent  as  in  Elba. — It  is  therefore  to  be  presumed,  that  even  thb  exposition  of 
the  footing  on  which  he  was  at  Elba,  will  evince  the  injustice  of  the  disgraceful 
teguage  in  which  the  public  prints  have  indulged,  in  attributing  to  him  a  situation 
wnich  he  would  have  scorned  to  hold, — a  power  which  he  did  not  possess,— and 
a  negligence,  which  the  whole  tenor  of  his  military  life  most  decidedil^  contradicts : 
nor  will  the  judgment  of  a  discemine  public  ascribe  to  an  insulated  individual,  so 
situated,  the  means  of  preventing  his  departure  from  Elba ;  the  signal  for  which  p 
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and  absolutely  inofFenaivc  precatition,  the  escape  of  Napoleon,  with 
sufficient  force  to  cover  his  landing,  would  have  been  literally  inipoa- 

It  aeems,  indeed,  that,  with  this  precaution,  he  could  have  escaped  in 
no  other  manner  than  singly,  and  in  a  fishing-boat,  even  if  tlie  vigilance 
of  the  British  resident  had  slumbered  sufficiently  to  allow  his  escape  at 
ail.  We  shall  doubtless  be  told  in  due  time  why  such  precautions  were 
omitted.  Till  that  explanation  be  given  —  till  we  hear  what  mysterious 
obstacles  prevented  tlie  adoption  of  measures  of  prudence  so  very  ob~ 
vious,  the  world  will  believe,  that  all  the  dan^rs  with  which  we  are 
threatened,  and  all  the  evil  which  we  may  aufl'er —  the  new  desolation 
which  may  arise  from  French  victories  —  the  terrible  though  inferior 
mischiefs  which  must  result  from  France  being  conquered,  if  that  event 
be  possible  —  the  waste  of  happiness,  of  civilisation,  of  morals  (to  say 
nothing  of  Hood  and  treasure),  which  must  attend  a  [H-otracted  struggle, 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  criminal  supineness,  or  the  almost  franlic  secu- 
rity, of  the  British  administration.  We  must  not,  therefore,  wonder  at 
the  absurd  reports  prevalent  in  France,  which  ascribe  to  us  the  inten- 
tion of  letting  loose  Napoleon  to  excite  a  civil  war.  All  those  who  have 
just  fled  from  France  describe  this  as  the  universal  opinion  of  the  cinn- 
Rion  people.  It  will  contribute  somewhat  to  swell  that  torrent  of  pre- 
judice and  antipathy  ogwnst  England,  which  have  arisen  from  the  thou- 
sand false  and  absurd  rumours  that  have  been  propagated  diM'ing  the  last 
twenty  years,  the  particulars  of  which  ore  mostly  forgotten,  and  would 
be  disclaimed  if  they  were  now  distinctly  renewed,  but  which  have  left 
behind,  as  their  permanent  effect,  a  general  hatred  of  the  British 
name.  This  rumour,  false  as  it  most  certainly  is,  cannot,  after  all,  |be 
said  to  be  the  most  absurd  of  popular  rumours,  or  even  quite  so  ab- 
surd as  that  conduct  on  the  part  of  statesmen  for  which  it  professes  to 
account.  Jt  is  remarkable  that  the  same  opinion  is  maintained,  whether 
it  be  believed  or  not,  by  the  higher  dasses  of  Frenohmen  —  by  the  Itoy- 
alists,  notwithstanding  the  gratitude  of  the  King  to  England,  and  Iiis 
hopes  from  her  in  future  —  and  by  Napoleon ists,  tiiough  it  may  seem 
strange  that  they  should  thus  derive,  from  so  impure  a  source,  the  event 
which  has  completely  fulfilled  tJicir  wishes.  But  botli  tlkese  parties. 
guard  their  speculations  by  the  salvo,  that  the  English  Government  ven- 
tured on  this  Machiavelian  expedient,  only  because  they  thought  the 
success  and  restoration  of  Napoleon  to  be  impossible ;  and  that  the  only 
consequence  of  it  would  be  a  civil  war,  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  strength, 
and  to  crush  the  rival  industry,  of  France.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is 
said  that  the  Netherlands  would  be  secure  from  an  invasion  which 
Louis  XVllI.  himself  must  have  attempted  as  soon  as  he  ceased  to  fear 
his  own  army  more  than  foreign  states.  The  union  between  Belgium 
and  Holland  would  have  had  time  to  consolidate ;  and  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  would  have  proceeded  in  their  partitions,  undisturbed  even  by 
those  feeble  remonstrances,  which  a  decent  regard  to  the  safety,  if  not  to 
the  glory  of  France,  must  have  extorted  from  tlie  weakest  monarch  ;  — 

liud  Colonel  Campbell  been  on  llie  a|)ot,  would  have  been  his  imprisflnineni,  And 
consequent  Jeprivadon  of  all  means  of  previous  report  to  (Envcrnmenl.  It  is 
necessar}'  to  observe,  that  Colonel  Cumpbell's  absence  from  Elba,  iit  the  time  of 
Bonaparte's  departure  firom  it,  was  as  xDort  as  possililt;,  consistcut  with  tlie  per- 
foniuincc  of  the  public  iliitj  on  wliicK  lie  «ni  then  eiii|i|oyeii." 
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80  extravagant  are  the  opinions  to  which  the  apparently  incomprehen- 
sible negligence  of  the  British  administration  has  given  currency. 

The  causes  which  produced  the  restoration  of  Bonaparte  must  be 
chiefly  referable  to  the  condition  and  character  of  the  French  people,  — • 
to  the  administration  of  the  French  government, —  to  the  example  of 
other  restored  governments,  — -  and,  most  of  all,  though  not  as  many 
think,  exclusively,  to  the  state  of  the  French  army ;  —  to  say  nothing, 
for  the  present,  of  the  policy  of  the  Congress  at  Vienna,  which,  as  it 
affects  the  present  and  future  situation  of  cdl  Europe,  requires  a  separate 
and  a  very  extensive  discussion ;  though  it  cannot  be  doubted,  tliat,  ex- 
cept the  military  spirit,  it  was  the  most  powerful  agent  in  subverting 
the  throne  of  the  Bourbons* 

On  each  of  these  subjects  we  shall  throw  out  a  few  reflections,  which 
it  would  be  presumptuous  to  publish  if  they  were  hot  the  result  of  some 
thought  and  observation,  but  which  it  would,  in  our  estimate  of.  thingSy 
be  pusillanimous  to  suppress  from  any  fear  of  the  disadvantages  of  haste 
in  mere  writing.  To  appreciate  the  effects  of  the  French  Revolution  on 
the  people  of  France,  is  an  undertaking  for  which  no  man  now  alive  has 
sufficient  materials,  or  sufficient  impartiality,  even  if  he  had  sufficient 
ability.  It  is  a  task  from  which  Tacitus  and  Machiavel  would  have 
shrunk  ;  and  to  which  the  little  pamphleteers  who  speak  on  it  with  dog- 
matism, prove  themselves  so  unequal  by  their  presumption,  that  men  of 
sense  do  not  wait  for  the  additional  proof  which  is  always  amply  furnished 
by  their  performances. 

The  French  Revolution  was  a  destruction  of  great  abuses,  executed 
with  much  violence,  injustice,  and  inhumanity.  The  destruction  of 
abuse  is,  in  itself  and  for  so  much,  a  good.  Injustice  and  inhumanity 
would  cease  to  be  vices  if  they  were  not  productive  of  great  mischief  to 
society.    This  is  a  most  perplexing  account  to  balance. 

As  applied  for  instance  to  the  cultivators  and  cultivation  of  France, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  travellers 
and  observers,  that  agriculture  has  advanced,  and  that  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  population  has  been  sensibly  improved.  M.  De  la  Place 
calculates  agricultural  produce  to  have  increased  one  fifUi  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  M.  Cuvier,  an  unprdudiced  and  dispassionate 
man,  rather  friendly  than  adverse  to  much  of^what  the  Revolution  de- 
stroyed, and  who,  in  his  frequent  journeys  through  France,  surveyed  the 
country  with  the  eyes  of  a  naturalist  and  a  politician,  bears  the  most 
decisive  testimony  to  the  same  general  Result.  M.  CandoUeSf  a  very 
able  and  enlightened  Genevese,  who  is  Professor  of  Botany  at  Mont- 
pel  lier,  is  preparing  for  the  press  the  fruit  of  several  years  devoted  to  the 
survey  of  French  cultivation,  in  which  we  are  promised  the  detailed 
proofs  of  its  progress.  The  apprehensions  lately  entertained  by  the 
landed  interest  of  England,  and  countenanced  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  that  of  Mr.  Malthus,  that  France  as  a  permanent  exporter  of  com 
would  supply  our  market,  and  drive  our  inferior  lands  out  of  cultivation, 
tliough  we  consider  them  as  extremely  unreasonable,  must  be  allowed  to 
be  of  some  weight  in  this  question.  No  such  dread  of  the  rivalship  of 
French  com  growers  was  ever  felt  or  affected  in  this  country  in  former 
times.  Lastly,  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Birkbeck,  an  independent  thinker, 
a  shrewd  observer,  and  an  experienced  farmer,  though  his  journey  was 
rapid,  and  though  he  perhaps  wished  to  find  benefits  resulting  from  the 
Revolution,  must  be  allowed  to  be  of  high  value. 
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^  iiimipfSer^  Aug,  18^: — From  Keppe  ta  this  place,  we  have  seen  scarcely  a 
woridng  anhml  whose  conditioii  was  not  excellent ; — oxen,  horses,  and  now  miueB 
wad  asses^  ht  and  well  looking,  but  not  pampered.  This  looks  like  prosperity. 
And  when  I  add,  that  we  have  not  seen  among  the  labouring  people  one  such 
fimished,  worn  out,  wretched  object  as  may  be  met  with  in  every  parish  of  Eng- 
land*, ^- 1  had  almost  said  on  every  form.  This,  in  a  country  so  populous,  so 
cntirelv  agricultural,  denotes  real  prosperity.  Again,  from  Dieppe  to  this  place» 
I  Cfnila  not  easily  point  out  an  acre  of  waste,  a  spot  of  land  that  is  not  mduttrunuiv 
cultivated,  though  not  always  weOf  according  to  our  notions.  France,  so  peopled^ 
fo  cultivated,  moderately  taxed,  without  paper  money,  without  tithes,  wittiout 
poor-rates,  almost  without  poor,  with  excellent  roads  in  every  direction,  and  over- 
flowing with  com,  wine,  and  oil,  must  be  and  really  is  a  rich  country. 

^  Aug,,  19.  Waiu4  on  "WL  ■■•  ■  ■,  for  whom  we  had  letters.  He  is  bettqr 
inforaied  probably  than  any  other  man  on  the  actual  state  of  the  kingdom ;, 
barag  hteu,  occiq>ied  ibc  ^  series  of  years,  under  the  direction  of  government,  in 
visiting  the  country  from  department  to  department,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a 
precise  knowledge  of  its  agriculture  and  resources.  This  gentleman  confirms  our 
observations  in  every  particular,  and  enables  us  with  safety  to  generalise  the  result 
of  the  information  we  have  collected. 

^  \Hf  The  labouring  class,  formerly  the  poor,  are  now  richf ,  in  consequence 
of  the  national  dcnnains  having  been  sold  in  small  allotments,  at  very  low  rates;, 
and  with  the  indulgence  of  five  years  for  completing  the  payment.  Thus,  there 
are  few  labourers  or  domestic  servants  who  are  not  proprietors  of  land. 

^  S(f,  By  the  revolution,,  every  oppression  on  agnculture  was  done  away;, 
tfithes,  game  laws,  corvto,.  &c.  &c.. 

^  Sa^  Since  that  time,  much  new  land  has  been  brought  into  cultivation,  and 
none  of  the  old  abandoned.. 

**  4IA,  The  modes  of  husbandry  have  improved  in  many  districts,  bv  the  intro- 
duction of  fiUlow  crops  and  artificial  grasses —  *prmne»  artifitieUet^  The  ^eral 
wages  of  labourers  in  husbandry,  2(&.  per  day;  which,  compared  with  prices,  is 
«qaal  to  3«.4<f.  with  us.'*— P.  51—53. 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  copy  here,  though  out  of  place> 
tike  account  which  this  discerning  fiurmer  gives  of  the  first  impression 
made  upon  his  mind  by  the  people  of  France. 

**  There  is  more  appearance  of  enjoyment,  and  less  of  positive  suffering,  than  I 
ever  beheld  before  or  had  any  conception  of;  but  it  is  not  the  sort  of  enjoyment 
which  suits  mv  habits.  What  a  painstaking,  unfortunate  race  are  we, — so  busv 
about  living,  that  we  really  have  not  dme  to  live.  Our  recreations  have  so  much 
Kice  in  them,  that  serious  folks  have  imagined  it  impossible  to  be  both  merry  and 
wise.  The  people  A«iv,.  though  mfinitefy  behind  us  in  the  accommodations  of  Ufcy 
9eem  to  be  as  mticA  awr  superiors  in  the  art  (f  living  ** -^T,  5. 

*  The  author  seems  to  be  aware  that  he  was  visited  by  a  propensity  to 
exaggerate,  which  easily  besets  cardess  and  animated  writers.  But,  even  if  it 
were  literall  V  correct,  it  would  not  in  the  least  shake  the  cotain  truth,  that  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  England  is  superior  to  that  of  all  other  nations.  From 
our  populousness,  our  liberty,  our  wealth,  and  particularly  firom  our  mixed 
character  as  an  agricultural  and  manufiicturing  nation,  our  industry  is  much  more 
adventurous  and  ambitious  than  that  of  any  other  people.  Greater  objects  are 
aimed  at — greater  fiulures  must  necessarily  occur.  Some  examples  of  greater 
distress,  than  is.  elsewhere  to  be  seen  may  tncrefore  naturallv  be  expected.  But 
the  general  condition  of  a  people,  whose  faculties  are  roused  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  enterprise  and  energy,  must  be  more  desirable. 

f  We  must  recommend  to  Mr.  B.  to  soften  and  limit  this  alarmine  proposition  in 
the  next  edition  of  his  valuable  and  amusing  little  book.  To  change  the  poor,  i,e,  the 
majority,  into  rtcA,  is  not  only  impracticfd)le,  but  inconceivable,  ancl  an  absolute 
contracuction  in  terms,  as  long  as  the  word  rit^  continues  to  denote  whut  it  does. 
at  preient— Mofc  who  are  richer  than  most  others. 
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We  have  no  time  to  point  out  the  exaggeration  and  mistake,  mixed 
with  the  truth,  which  this  short  passage  conveys,  in  so  striking  a  manner. 
They  must  be  allowed  to  amount  at  least  to  the  average  sacrifice  of 
accuracy  to  vivacity,  which  is  required  in  the  manufacture  of  pointed 
sentences. 

The  first  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Scott,  on  his  landing  at 
the  same  port  of  Dieppe,  is  very  curious  from  its  relation  to  those  terrible 
events,  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  foresee,  and  is  in  itself  charac«> 
teristic  of  the  powers  and  habits  of  mind  which  distinguish  that  eloquent 
and  philosophical  traveller.  It  is  less  marked  than  most  other  passages 
of  the  volume,  by  that  enthusiasm  for  English  manners  and  institutions, 
at  which  only  the  vulgar  can  wonder  in  the  Editor  of  what  is  called  an 
Opposition  Journal ;  and  by  that  severe  and  indignant  invective  against 
the  vices,  and  even  the  frauties,  of  the  French  nation,  which  sometimes 
more  resembles  the  language  of  a  moral  satirist,  than  that  of  an  estimator 
of  national  character. 

"  But  the  most  impressive  feature  of  the  crowd  before  us,  and  that  which  roost 
struck  us  with  a  sense  of  novelty  and  of  interest,  was  its  military  aspect.  Almost 
every  man  had  some  indication  of  the  military  profession  about  his  person,  sufficient 
to  denote  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  war ;  at  the  same  time,  there  was  a  self- 
willed  variety  in  the  dress  of  each,  which  had  a  very  unpleasant  efiect,  inasmuch 
as  it  prevented  us  from  recognising  that  stamped  assurance  of  legitimacy  as  an  armed 
force,  which  b  impressed  on  the  aspect  oi  British  troops.  We  could  scarcely 
imagine,  that  the  dark-visaged  beings,  some  in  long,  loose  great  coats,  some  in 
jackets,  some  in  cocked  hats,  some  in  round  ones,  some  in  caps,  who  darted  at  us  ' 
keen  looks  of  a  verv  over-clouded  cast,  had  ever  belonged  to  raiments,  steady, 
controlled,  and  lawful ;  —  they  seemed,  rather,  the  fragments  of  broken-up  gancs, 
brave,  dexterous,  and  fierce,  but  unprincipled  and  unrestrained.  Much  of  this 
irregularity  and  angriness  of  appearance  was  doubtless  occasioned  by  the  great 
disl^dmcnt  of  the  army  that  had  just  taken  place.  The  disbanded  had  no  call  to 
observe  the  niceties  of  military  discipline,  although  they  still  retained  such  parts 
of  their  military  uniform  as  they  found  convenient.     They  had  not  then  either 

1)ursuits  to  occupy  their  time,  or  even  prospects  to  keep  up  their  hopes ;  they  still 
ounged  about  in  idleness,  although  their  pay  had  been  stopped ;  and  disappoint- 
ment and  necessity  threw  into  their  faces  an  expression  deeper  than  that  of 
irritation, —  approaching,  in  fact,  to  the  indications  of  indiscriminate  and  inveterate 
hatred.  They  carried  about  with  them  in  their  air  the  branded  characteristics  of 
forlorn  men,  whose  interests  and  habits  opposed  them  to  the  peace  of  mankind; 
—  men  who  would  cry  with  the- desperate  Constance, — 

"  '  IVar  I  war!  no  peace  I  peace  is  to  me  a  war  1  *  " — »King  John, 
P.  22—24. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  Revolution  on 
the  cultivators,  supposing  them  to  have  been  more  questionable  than 
they  appear  to  have  been,  it  is  at  all  events  obvious,  that  the  division  of 
confiscated  land  among  the  peasantry,  must  have  given  that  body  an 
interest  and  a  pride  in  the  maintenance  of  the  order  or  disorder  which 
that  Revolution  had  produced.  All  confiscation  is  unjust.  The  French 
confiscation,  being  the  most  extensive,  is  the  most  abominable  example 
of  that  species  of  legal  robbery.  But  we  speak  only  of  its  political 
effects  on  the  temper  of  the  peasantry.  These  effects  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  those  who  had  become  proprietors.  The  promotion  of  many 
inspired  all  with  pride.  The  whole  class  was  raised  in  self-importance 
by  the  proprietary  dignity  acquired  by  numerous  individuals.  Nor  must 
it  be  supposed  that  the  apprehensions  of  such  a  rabble  of  ignoranS 
owners,  who  had  acquired  their  ownerships  by  means  of  which  their  ' 
conscience  would  distrust  the  fairness,  were  to  be  proportioned 
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reasonable  probabilitiea  of  danger.  Theal.irniEof  a  multitude  for  objects 
very  valuiible  to  them  are  always  extravagiintly  beyood  tl»e  degree  of 
the  risk,  especially  when  tliey  are  strengthened  by  any  sense,  however 
faint  and  indistioct,  of  injustice,  which,  by  the  immutable  laws  of  humaa 
nature,  stamps  every  possession  which  suggests  it  with  a  mark  of  in* 
security.  It  is  a  panic  fear;  —  one  of  those  fears  which  are  so  rapidly 
spread  and  so  violently  exaggerated  by  sympathy,  that  tlie  lively  fancy 
uf  the  ancients  represented  them  as  in6icted  by  a  superior  power. 

Exemption  from  manorial  rights  and  feudal  services  was  not  merely, 
nor  perhaps  princinally,  considered  by  the  French  farmers  as  a  relief 
from  oppression.  They  were  connected  witli  the  exulting  recollections 
of  deliverance  from  a  yoke,  of  a  triumph  over  superiors,  aided  even  by 
the  remembrance  of  licentiousness  with  which  they  had  exercised  their 
saturnalian  privileges  in  the  first  moments  of  their  short  and  ambiguous 
liberty.  They  recollected  these  distinctions  as  an  emancipation  of  their 
caste.  The  interest,  the  pride,  the  resentment,  and  the  fear  had  a  great 
tendency  to  make  the  maintenance  of  these  changes  a  point  of  honour 
among  the  whole  peasantry  of  France.  On  this  subject,  perhaps,  they 
were  likely  to  acquire  that  jealousy  and  susceptibility  which  the  dispersed 
population  of  the  country  rarely  exhibit,  unless  wben  tlieii  religion,  or 
tlieir  oalional  pride,  or  their  ancient  usages,  are  violently  attacked.  The 
only  security  for  these  objects  would  appear  to  them  to  be,  a  Govern- 
ment arising,  like  their  own  property  and  privileges,  out  of  the  Itcvo- 

We  are  far  from  commending  these  sentiments,  and  still  farther  from 
confounding  them  with  the  spirit  of  liberty.  If  the  forms  of  a  free  con- 
stitution could  have  been  preserved  under  a  counter-revolutionary  govern' 
ment,  perhaps  these  hostile  dispositions  of  the  peasants  and  new  pro- 
prietors against  such  a  government,  might  have  been  gradually  mitigated 
and  subdued  into  one  nf  the  auxiliaries  of  freedom.  But,  in  the  present 
state  of  France,  there  are  unhappily  no  elements  of  such  combinations. 
There  is  no  such  class  as  landed  gentry, —  no  great  proprietars  resident  on 
their  estates,  —  consequently  no  leaders  of  this  dispersed  population,  to 
give  tliem  permanent  influence  on  the  public  counsels,  to  animate  their 
general  sluggishness,  or  to  restrain  their  occasional  violence.  In  such  a 
state  tliey  must,  in  general,  be  inert ; — in  particular  matters  which  touch 
their  own  prejudices  and  supposed  interest,  unreasonable  and  irresistible. 
The  extreme  subdivision  of  landed  property  might,  under  some  circum- 
stances, be  favourable  to  a  democratictd  governmenL  Under  a  limited 
monarchy  it  is  destructive  of  liberty,  because  it  annihilates  ilie  strongest 
bulwarks  against  the  power  of  the  crown.  Having  no  body  of  great  pro- 
prietors, it  delivers  the  monarch  from  all  regular  and  constant  restraint, 
and  from  every  apprehension  but  that  of  an  inconstant  and  often  servile 
populace.  Wherever  it  is  not  the  companion  of  democracy,  it  naturally 
tends  to  produce  despotism ;  and,  melancholy  as  the  conclusion  is,  it  seems 
too  probable  tliat  the  present  state  of  propertj'  and  prejudice  among  the 
larger  part  of  the  people  of  France,  rather  disposes  them  towards  a  des- 
potism deriving  its  sole  title  from  the  Revolution,  and  interested  in  main- 
taining the  system  of  society  which  it  has  established,  and  armed  with 
that  tyrannical  power  which  may  be  necessary  for  its  maintenance. 

Observations  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  are  applicable  to  other  classes 
of  the  French  population.  Many  of  the  tradesmen  and  merchants,  as  well 
«*  of  the  numerous  bodies  of  commissaries  and  contractors,  grown  rich  by 
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war,  had  become  landed  proprietors.  These  classes  mineral  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  early  movements  of  the  Revolution.  Tliej  had  indeed 
generally  shrunk  from  its  horrors — but  they  had  associated  their  pride, 
their  quiet,  almost  their  moral  character  to  its  success,  by  the  extensive 
purchases  of  confiscated  land,  made  by  many  of  their  number.  These 
feelings  were  not  to  be  satisfied  by  any  assurances,  however  solemn  and 
repeated,  or  however  sincere,  that  the  sales  of  national  propert};^  were  to 
be  inviolable.  The  necessity  of  such  assurance'  continually  reminded  them 
of  the  odiousness  of  their  acquisitions,  and  of  the  light  in  which  the  ac- 
quirers were  considered  by  the  Government.  Their  property  was  to  be 
spared  as  an  evil,  incorrigible  from  its  magnitude.  What  they  must  have 
desired,  was  a  government  from  whom  no  such  assurances  could  have  been 
necessary. 

The  middle  classes  in  cities  were  precisely  those  who  had  been  formerly 
humbled,  mortified,  and  exasperated  by  the  privileges  of  the  nobility — for 
whom  the  Revolution  was  a  triumph  over  those  who,  in  the  daily  inter- 
course of  life,  treated  them  with  constant  disdain,  and  whom  that  Kevolu- 
tion  raised  to  the  vacant  place  of  these  deposed  chiefs.  The  vanity  of 
that  numerous,  intelligent,  and  active  part  of  the  community,  merchants, 
bankers,  manufacturers,  tradesmen,  lawyers,  attorneys,  physicians,  surgeons, 
artists,  actors,  men  of  letters,  had  been  humbled  by  the  monarchy,  and 
had  triumphed  in  the  Revolution.  They  rushed  into  the  stations  which  the 
gentry,  emigrant,  beggared,  or  proscribed,  could  no  longer  filL  The  whole 
government  fell  into  their  hands. 

Bonaparte's  nobility  was  an  institution  framed  to  secure  the  triumph  of 
all  these  vanities,  sind  to  provide  against  the  possibility  of  a  second  humili- 
ation. It  was  a  body  composed  of  the  revolutionary  aristocracy,  with  some 
of  the  ancient  nobihty,  either  rewarded  for  their  services  to  the  Revolution 
by  its  highest  dignities,  or  compelled  to  lend  lustre  to  it  by  accepting  its 
secondary  ranks,  with  titles  inferior  to  their  own,  and  with  many  lawyers, 
men  of  fetters,  merchants,  physicians,  &c,  who  often  receive  inferior 
marks  of  honour  in  England,  but  whom  the  ancient  system  of  the  French 
monarchy  rigorously  excluded  from  such  distinctions.  The  military  prin- 
ciple predominated;  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  government,  but 
because  military  distinction  was  the  purest  that  was  earned  during  the 
revolution.  The  Legion  of  Honour  spread  the  same  principle  through  the 
whole  army,  which  probably  contained  six  and  thirty  thousand  out  of  the 
forty  thousand  who  composed  the  order.  The  whole  of  these  institutions 
was  an  array  of  new  vanities  against  old  vanities.  The  vanity  of  the 
former  roturiers  was  embodied  against  the  vanity  of  the  former  nobility. 
The  new  knights  and  nobles  were  daily  reminded  by  their  badges,  or 
titles,  of  their  interest  to  resist  the  re-establishment  of  a  system  which 
would  have  perpetuated  their  humiliation.  The  real  operation  of  these 
causes  was  visible  during  the  short  reign  of  Louis  XVIIL  Military  men, 
indeed,  had  the  courage  to  display  their  decorations,  and  to  avow  their 
titles.  But  all  gentlemen  renounced  them  on  their  own  part,  and  laughed 
at  them  in  others.  Most  civilians  were  ashamed,  or  afraid  to  use  their 
new  names  of  dignity.  They  were  conveyed,  if  at  all,  in  a  subdued 
voice,  almost  in  a  whisper.  They  were  considered  as  extremely  unfashion- 
able and  vulgar.  Talleyrand  renounced  his  title  of  Prince  of  Benevente ; 
and  Massena's  resumption  of  his  dignity  of  Prince  was  regarded  as  an  act 
of  audacity,  if  not  of  intentional  defiance. 

From  these  middle  classes  were  chosen  another  body,  who  were  neces- 
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saijly  attached  to  the  revolutionary  government  —  the  immense  body  of 
civil  officers  who  were  placed  in  all  the  countries,  directly  or  indirectly, 
subject  to  France ;  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  hi  Poland,  in  Holland,  in  the 
Netherlands,  for  the  purposes  of  administration  of  finance,  and  of  late  to 
enforce  the  vain  prohibition  of  commerce  with  England.  These  were  all 
thrown  back  on  France  by  the  peace.  They  had  no  hope  of  emplo3mient. 
Their  gratitude,  their  resentment,  and  their  expectations,  bound  them  to 
the  fortune  of  Napoleon. 

The  number  of  persons  in  France  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in 
the  sale  of  confiscated  property  by  original  purchase,  by  some  part  in  the 
successive  transfers  by  mortgage  or  by  expectancy,  has  been  computed 
to  be  ten  millions.  This  must  be  a  great  exaggeration  :  but  one  half  of 
that  number  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  give  colour  to  the  general 
sentiment.  Though  the  lands  of  the  church  and  the  crown  were  never 
regarded  in  the  same  invidious  light  with  those  of  private  owners,  yet  the 
whole  mass  of  confiscation  was  held  together  by  its  revolutionary  origin  : 
the  possessors  of  the  most  odious  part  were  considered  as  the  outposts 
and  advanced  guards  of  the  rest.  The  purchasers  of  small  lots  were 
peasants.  Those  of  considerable  estates  were  the  better  classes  of  the 
inhabitants  of  cities.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  powerful  causes  which  attached 
these  last  to  the  Revolution,  it  is  certain  that  among  tlie  class  called 
**  La  bonne  bourgeoisie"  are  to  be  found  the  greatest  number  of  those 
who  approved  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  as  the  means  of  security 
and  quiet.  They  were  weary  of  revolution,  and  they  dreaded  confusion. 
But  they  are  inert  and  timid,  and  almost  as  little  qualified  to  defend  a 
throne  as  they  are  disposed  to  overthrow  it.  Unfortunately,  their  voice, 
of  great  weight  in  the  administration  of  regular  governments,  is  scarcely 
heard  in  convulsions.  They  are  destined  to  stoop  to  the  bold ;  —  too 
often,  though  with  vain  sorrow  and  indignation,  to  crouch  under  the  yoke 
of  the  guilty  and  the  desperate. 

The  populace  of  great  towns  (a  most  important  constituent  part  of  a 
free  community,  when  the  union  of  liberal  mstitutions,  with  a  vigorous 
authority,  provides  both  a  vent  for  their  sentiments,  and  a  curb  on  their 
violence)  have^  throughout  the  French  Revolution,  showed  at  once  all 
the  varieties  and  excesses  of  plebeian  passions,  and  all  the  peculiarities 
of  the  French  national  character  in  their  most  exaggerated  state.  The 
love  of  show,  or  of  change. —  the  rage  for  liberty  or  slavery,  for  war  or 
for  peace,  soon  wearing  itself  out  into  disgust  and  weariness — the 
idolatrous  worship  of  demagogues,  soon  abandoned,  and  at  last  cruelly 
pet^ecuted  —  the  envy  of  wealth,  or  the  servile  homage  paid  to  it :  —  all 
these,  in  every  age,  in  every  place,  from  Athens  to  Paris,  have  charac- 
terised a.  populace  not  educated  by  habits  of  reverence  for  the  laws,  or 
bound  by  ties  of  character  and  palpable  interest  to  the  other  classes  of  a 
free  commonwealth.  When  the  Parisian  mobs  were  restrained  by  a 
strong  government,  and  compelled  to  renounce  their  democratic  orgies, 
they  became  proud  of  conquest  —  proud  of  the  splendour  of  their 
despotism — proud  of  the  magnificence"  of  its  exhibitions  and  its  monu- 
ments. Men  may  be  so  brutalised  as  to  be  proud  of  their  chains.  That 
sort  of  interest  in  public  concerns,  which  the  poor,  in  their  intervals  of 
idleness,  and  especially  when  they  are  met  together,  feel  perhaps  more 
strongly  than  other  classes  more  constantly  occupied  with  prudential 
cares,  overflowed  into  new  channels.  They  applauded  a  general  or  a 
tyrant,   as   they  had   applauded   Robespierre,   and   worshipped   Marat. 
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They  applauded  the  triumphal  entry  of  a  foreign  anny  within  their  walls 
as  a  grand  show ;  and  they  huzzaed  the  victorious  Sovereigns,  as  they 
would  have  celebrated  the  triumph  of  a  French  general.  The  return  of 
the  Bourbons  was  a  novelty,  and  a  sight  which,  as  such,  might  amuse 
them  for  a  day.  But  the  establishment  of  a  pacific  and  frugal  govern- 
ment, with  an  infirm  monarch  and  a  gloomy  court,  without  sights  or 
donatives,  and  the  cessation  of  the  gigantic  works  constructed  to  adorn 
Paris,  were  sure  enough  to  alienate  the  Parisian  populace.  There  was 
neither  vigour  to  overawe  them,  nor  brilliancy  to  intoxicate  them,  nor 
foreign  enterprise  to  divert  their  attention. 

Among  the  separate  parties  into  which  every  people  is  divided,  the 
Protestants  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  body  of  no  small  importance  in 
France.  Their  numbers  were  rated  at  between  two  and  three  millions : 
but  their  importance  was  not  to  be  estimated  by  their  numerical  strength. 
Their  identity  of  interest,  their  habits  of  concert,  their  common  wrongs 
and  resentments,  gave  them  far  more  strength  than  a  much  larger 
number  of  a  secure,  lazy,  and  dispirited  majority.  It  was,  generally 
speaking,  impossible  that  French  Protestants  should  wish  well  to  the 
family  of  Louis  XIV.,  peculiarly  supported  by  the  Catholic  party.  The 
lenity  with  which  they  had  long  been  treated,  was  ascribed  more  to  the 
liberality  of  the  age  than  of  the  Government.  Till  the  year  1788,  even 
their  marriages  and  their  inheritances  depended  more  upon  the  connivance 
of  the  tribunals,  than  upon  the  sanction  of  the  law.  The  petty  vexations, 
and  ineffectual  persecution  of  systematic  exclusion  from  public  offices, 
and  the  consequent  degradation  of  their  body  in  public  opinion,  long  sur- 
vived the  detestable  but  effectual  persecution  which  had  been  carried  on 
by  missionary  dragoons,  and  which  benevolently  left  them  the  choice  ta 
be  hypocrites,  or  exiles,  or  galley-slaves.  The  Revolution  first  gave  them 
a  secure  and  effective  equality  with  the  Catholics,  and  a  real  admission 
into  civil  office.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  they  may  have  sometimes  exulted 
over  the  sufferings  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  thereby  contracted  some 
part  of  the  depravity  of  their  ancient  persecutors.  But  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  were  generally  attached  to  the  Revolution,  and  to 
governments  founded  on  it. 

The  same  observations  may  be  applied,  without  repetition,  to  other 
sects  of  Dissidents.  Of  all  the  lessons  of  history,  there  is  none  more 
evident  in  itself,  and  more  uniformly  neglected  by  governments,  thane 
that  persecutions,  disabilities,  exclusions,  ftU  systematic  wrong  to  great 
bodies  of  citizens,  are  sooner  or  later  punished ;  though  the  punishment 
oflen  falls  on  individuals  who  are  not  only  innocent,  but  who  may  have- 
the  merit  of  labouring  to  repair  Ihe  wrong. 

The  voluntary  associations  who  have  led   or   influenced  the  people* 
during  the  Revolution,  are  a  very  material  object  in  a  review  like  the* 
present.      The   very  numerous  body  who,   as  Jacobins   or  Terrorists, 
had  participated  in  the  atrocities  of  1793  and  1794,  had,  in  the  exercise- 
of  tyranny,  sufficiently  unlearned  the  crude  notions  of  liberty  with  which, 
they  had  set  out.*    But  they  all  required  a  government  established  on 
revolutionary  foundations.     They   all   took  refuge    under   Bonaparte's* 
authority.     The  more  base  accepted  clandestine  pensions  or  insignificant- 
place.    Barrere  wrote  slavish  paragraphs  at  Paris.     Tallien  was  provided' 
for  by  an  obscure  or  a  nominal  consulship  in  Spain.     FoucMy  who  con- 
ducted this  part  of  the  system,  thought  the  removal  of  an  active  Jacobin 
to  a  province  cheaply  purchased  by  five  hundred  a  year.     Fouche  him- 
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self)  oue  of  tlie  most  atrocious  of  tlie  Terrorists,  had  been  gradually 
formed  into  a  good  administrator  under  a  civilised  despotiBm  ;  regardless 
indeed  of  forjns,  but  payiog  considerable  respect  to  the  substance,  and 
especially  to  tbe  appearance  of  justice ;  never  shriaking  from  wlial  was 
necessary  to  crush  a  formidable  enemy,  but  carefully  avoiding  wanton 
cruelty  aod  unnecessary  evil.  His  administration,  during  tbe  earlier  and 
better  part  of  Napoleon's  government,  had  sb  much  repaired  the  faults 
of  his  former  life,  that  the  appointment  of  Savory  to  the  police  was  oue 
of  the  most  alarming  acts  of  tbe  internal  policy  during  ihe  violent  period 
which  followed  the  invasion  of  Spain.  At  the  head  of  tliia  sort  of  personsi 
not  indeed  in  guilt,  but  in  the  conspicuous  nature  of  t)ie  act  in  which 
they  bad  participated,  were  the  Regicides.  The  execution  of  Louis  XV]., 
being  both  unjust  and  illegal,  was  unquestionably  an  atrocious  murder. 
But  it  would  argue  great  bigotry  and  ignorance  of  human  nature,  not 
to  be  aware,  tbat  many  wbo  took  a  share  in  it  must  liave  viewed  it  in  a 
directly  opposite  lighL  Mr.  Hume  himself,  with  all  bis  pasion  for  mon- 
archy, admits  that  Cromwell  probably  considered  his  share  in  the  deatli 
of  Charles  I.  as  one  of  his  most  distinguished  merits.  Some  of  those 
who  voted  tbe  death  of  Louis  XVL  have  proved  that  they  acted  only 
from  erroneous  judgment,  by  tlie  decisive  evidence  of  a  virtuous  life. 
One  of  them  perished  in  Guiana,  the  victim  of  an  attempt  to  restore  tlie 
royal  family. 

But  though  among  the  hundreds  who  voted  for  the  deatli  of  that 
unfortunate  prince,  there  might  be  seen  every  shade  of  morality,  from 
the  blackest  depravity  to  tbe  very  confines  of  purity, — at  least  in  senti- 
ment, — it  was  impossible  that  any  of  them  could  be  contemplated  witliout 
horror  by  the  brothers  and  daughter  of  the  murdered  monarch :  nor 
would  it  be  less  vain  to  expect  that  the  objects  of  this  hatred  should  fail 
to  support  those  revolutionary  authorities,  which  secured  them  from 
punishment,  which  covered  them  from  contempt  by  station  and  opulence, 
and  which  compelled  the  monarchs  of  Europe  to  receive  them  into  their 
palaces  as  ambassadors.  They  might  be  —  the  far  greater  part  of  ihem 
certainly  had  become,  indifferent  to  liberty, — perhaps  partial  to  that 
exercise  of  unlimited  power  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  under 
what  they  called  a  free  government.  But  they  could  not  be  indifferent 
in  their  dislike  of  a  government,  under  which  their  very  best  condition 
was  that  of  pardoned  criminals,  whose  criminality  w»s  the  more  odious 
on  account  of  the  sad  necessity  which  made  it  pardoned.  All  the  ter- 
rorists, and  almost  all  the  regicides,  had  accordingly  accepted  emoluments 
aod  honours  from  Napoleon,  and  were  eager  to  support  his  authority  as 
n  revolutionary  despotism,  strong  enough  to  protect  them  from  general 
un|)opularity,  and  to  ensure  tbem  against  tlie  vengeance  or  the  humi- 
liating mercy  of  a  Bourbon  government. 

Another  party  of  revolutionists  had  committed  great  errors  in  the 
beginning,  whicn  co-operated  with  the  alternate  obstinacy  aod  feebleness 
of  the  counter-revolutionists,  to  produce  oil  the  evils  which  we  fee!  and 
fear,  which  can  only  be  excused  by  tlteir  own  inexperience  in  legislation, 
and  by  the  prevalence  of  erroneous  opinions  at  that  period,  throughout 
tbe  most  enlightened  part  of  Europe.  These  were  the  best  leaders  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  who  never  relinquished  the  cause  of  liberty, 
nor  disgraced  it  by  submissions  to  tyranny,  or  participation  in  guilt. 

Tlie  best  representative  of  this  small  class  is  M.  de  la  Fayette,  a  man 
of  Ihe  purest  honour  in  private  life,  who  tiaa  devoted  bimseff  to  the  de- 
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fence  of  libertv  from  his  earliest  youth.  He  may  have  committed  some 
mistakes  in  opmion;  but  his  heart  has  always  been  worthy  of  the  friend  of 
Washington  and  of  Fox.  In  due  time  the  world  will  see  how  victoriously 
he  refutes  the  charges  against  him  of  misconduct  towards  the  Royal 
Family,  when  the  palace  of  Versailles  was  attacked  by  the  mob^  and 
when  the  King  escaped  to  Varennes.  Having  hazarded  his  life  to  pre- 
serve Louis  XVI.,  he  was  imprisoned  in  various  dungeons,  by  powers 
who  at  the  same  time  released  regicides.  His  wife  fell  a  victim  to  her 
conjugal  heroism.  His  liberty  was  obtained  by  Bonaparte,  who  paid 
court  to  him  during  the  short  period  of  apparent  liberality  and  moder- 
ation which  opened  his  political  career.  M.  de  la  Fayette  repaid  him  by 
faithful  counsel;  and  when  he  saw  his  rapid  strides  towards  arbitrary 
power,  he  terminated  all  correspondence  with  him,  by  a  letter,  whic^ 
breathes  the  calm  dignity  of  constant  and  intrepid  virtue.  In  the  choice 
of  evils,  he  considered  the  prejudices  of  the  court  and  the  nobility  as  more 
capable  of  being  reconciled  with  liberty,  than  the  power  of  an  army. 
At\er  a  long  absence  from  courts,  he  appeared  at  the  levee  of  Monsieur^ 
on  his  entry  into  Paris;  and  was  received  with  a  slight,^  not  justified  by 
his  character,  nor  by  his  rank — more  important  than  character  in  the 
estimate  of  palaces.  He  returned  to  his  retirement,  far  from  courts  or 
conspiracies,  with  a  reputation  of  purity  and  firmness  which,  if  it  had  been 
less  rare  among  French  leaders,  would  have  secured  the  liberty  of  that 
great  nation,  and  placed  her  fame  on  better  foundations  than  those  of 
mere  military  genius  and  success. 

This  party,  whose  principles  are  decisively  favourable  to  a  limited  mo- 
narchy, and  indeed  to  the  general  outlines  of  the  institutions  of  Great 
Britain,  had  some  strength  among  the  reasoners  of  the  capital,  but  repre- 
sented no  interest  and  no  opinion  in  the  country  at  large.  Whatever  po- 
pularity they  latterly  appeared  to  possess,  arose  but  too  probably  from 
the  momentary  concurrence,  in  opposition  to  the  court,  of  those  who  were 
really  their  most  irreconcilable  enemies, — the  discontented  Revolution- 
ists and  concealed  Napoleonists.  During  the  late  short  pause  of  re- 
striction on  the  press,  they  availed  themselves  of  the  half  liberty  of 
publication  which  then  existed,  to  employ  the  only  arms  in  which  they 
were  formidable — those  of  argument  and  eloquence.  The  pamphlets 
of  M.  Benjamin  Constant  were  by  far  the  most  distinguished  of  those 
which  they  produced ;  and  he  may  be  considered  as  the  literary  represent- 
ative of  a  party,  which  their  enemies,  as  well  as  their  friends,  called  the 
Liberal ;  who  were  hostile  to  Bonaparte  and  to  military  power ;  friendly 
to  the  general  principles  of  the  constitution  established  by  Louis  XVIII., 
though  disapproving  some  of  its  parts,  and  seriously  distrusting  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  executed,  and  the  maxims  prevalent  at  Court.  M.  Con- 
stant, who  had  been  expelled  from  the  TrUmnat,  and  in  effect  exiled  from 
France,  by  Bonaparte,  began  an  attack  on  him  before  the  Allies  had 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  continued  it  till  afler  his  march  from  Lyons. 
He  is  unquestionably  the  first  political  writer  of  the  Continent,  and  ap- 
parently tne  ablest  man  in  France.  His  first  Essay,  that  on  "  Conquesv' 
is  a  most  ingenious  developement  of  the  principle,  that  a  system  of  war 
and  conquest,  suitable  to  the  condition  of  Barbarians,  is  so  much  at  vari- 
ance with  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  civilised,  commercial,  and  luxurious 
nations,  that  it  cannot  be  long-lived  in  such  an  age  as  ours.  If  the 
position  be  limited  to  those  rapid  and  extensive  conquests  which  tend 
towards  universal  Monarchy, — ^^and  if  the  tendency  in  human  affairs  to 
resist  them  be  stated  only  as  of  great  force,  and  almost  sure  within  no 
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loDg  time  of  checking  their  progress,  the  doctrine  of  M.  Constant  will  be 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  true.  With  the  comprehensive  views  and 
the  brilliant  poignancy  of  Montesquieu,  he  unites  some  of  the  defects  of 
that  great  writer.  Like  him,  his  mind  is  too  systematical  for  the  irregular 
variety  of  human  afiairs ;  and  he  sacrifices  too  many  of  those  exceptions 
and  limitations,*  which  political  reasonings  require,  to  the  pointed  sen- 
tences which  compose  his  nervous  and  brilliant  style.  His  answer  to 
the  Abb^  Montesquieu's  foolish  plan  of  restricting  the  press,  is  a  model 
of  polemical  politics,  uniting  English  solidity  and  strength  with  French 
urbanity.  His  tract  on  ministerial  responsibility,  with  some  errors  (though 
surprisingly  few)  on  English  details,  is  an  admirable  discussion  of  one 
of  the  most  important  institutions  of  a  free  government;  and,  though 
founded  on  English  practice,  would  convey  instruction  to  most  of  those 
who  have  best  studied  the  English  constitution.  We  have  said  thus 
much  of  these  masterly  productions,  because  we  consider  them  as  the 
only  specimens  of  the  Parisian  press,  during  its  semi-emancipation,  which 
deserve  the  attention  of  political  philosophers,  and  of  the  friends  of  true 
liberty  in  all  countries.  In  times  of  more  calm,  we  should  have  thought 
a  fuller  account  of  their  contents,  and  a  free  discussion  of  their  faults, 
due  to  the  eminent  abilities  of  the  author.  At  present  we  mention  them, 
chiefly  because  they  exhibit,  pretty  fairly,  the  opinions  of  the  liberal  party 
in  that  countrv. 

But  not  to  dwell  longer  on  this  little  fraternity,  who  are  too  enlightened 
and  conscientious  to  be  of  importance  in  the  shocks  of  faction,  and  of 
whom  we  have  spoken  more  from  esteem  for  their  character,  than  from 
an  opinion  of  their  political  influence,  it  will  be  already  apparent  to  our 
readers,  that  many  of  the  most  numerous  and  guiding  classes  in  the 
newly  arranged  community  of  France,  were  bound,  by  strong  ties  of 
interest  and  pride,  to  a  revolutionary  government,  however  little  they 
might  be  qualified  or  sincerely  dbposed  for  a  free  constitution,  which 
they  struggled  to  confound  with  the  former;  that  these  dispositions 
among  the  civil  classes  formed  one  great  source  of  danger  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Bourbons,  and  that  they  now  constitute  a  material  part 
of  the  strength  of  Napoleon.  To  them  he  appeals  in  his  proclamations, 
when  he  speaks  of  "  a  new  djrnasty  founded  on  the  same  bases  with  the 
new  interests  and  new  institutions  which  owe  their  rise  to  the  Revolu- 
tion." To  them  he  appeals,  though  more  covertly,  in  his  professions  of 
zeal  for  the  dignity  of  the  people,  and  of  hostility  to  feudal  nobility,  and 
monarchy  by  Divine  right. 

It  is  natural  to  enquire  how  the  conscription,  and  the  prodigious  ex- 
penditure of  human  life  in  the  campaigns  of  Spain  and  Russia,  were  not 
of  themselves  sufficient  to  make  the  government  of  Napoleon  detested  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  French  people.  But  it  is  a  very  melancholy 
truth,  that  the  body  of  a  people  may  be  gradually  so  habituated  to  war, 
that  their  habits  and  expectations  may  be  at  last  so  adapted  to  its 
demand  for  men,  and  its  waste  of  life,  that  they  become  almost  insensible 
to  its  evils,  and  may  require  long  discipline  to  re-inspire  them  with  a  relish 
lor  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  a  capacity  for  the  virtues  of  industry. 
The  complaint  is  least  when  the  evil  is  greatest.  It  is  as  difficult  to 
teach  such  a  people  the  value  of  peace,  as  it  would  be  to  reclaim  a 
drunkard,  or  to  subject  a  robber  to  patient  labour. 

A  conscription  is,  under  pretence  of  equality,  the  most  unequal  of  all 
laws,  —  because  it  assumes  that  military  service  is  equally  easy  to  all 
classes  and  ranks  of  men.     Accordingly,  it  always  produces  pecuniary 
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commutation  by  the  sedentary  and  educated  classes.  To  them  in  many 
of  the  towns  of  France  it  was  an  oppressive  and  grievous  tax.  But  to 
the  majority  of  the  people,  always  accustomed  to  militaiy  service,  the 
life  of  a  soldier  became  perhaps  more  agreeable  than  any  other.  Families 
even  considered  it  as  a  means  of  provision  for  their  children ;  each  parent 
labouring  to  persuade  himself  that  his  children  would  be  among  those 
who  should  have  the  fortune  to  survive.  Long  and  constant  wars  created 
a  regular  demand  for  men,  to  which  the  principle  of  population  adapted 
itself.  An  army  which  had  conquered  and  plundered  Europe,  and  in 
which  a  private  soldier  might  reasonably  enough  hope  to  be  a  marshal  or 
a  prince,  had  more  allurements,  and  not  more  repulsive  qualities,  than 
many  of  those  odious,  disgusting,  unwholesome,  or  perilous  occupations, 
which  in  the  common  course  of  society  are  always  amply  supplied.  The 
habit  of  war  unfortunately  perpetuates  itself.  And  tliis|  moral  effect  is  a 
far  greater  evil  than  the  mere  destruction  of  life.  Whatever  may  be  the 
justness  of  these  speculations,  certain  it  is,  that  the  travellers  who  lately 
visited  France  neither  found  the  conscription  so  unpopular,  nor  the  decay 
of  male  population  so  perceptible,  as  plausible  and  confidient  statements 
had  led  them  to  expect. 

It  is  probable,  that  among  the  majority  of  the  French  (excluding  the 
army),  the  restored  Bourbons  eained  less  popularity  by  abolishing  the 
conscription,  than  they  lost  by  Sie  cession  of  all  the  conquests  of  France. 
This  fact  affords  a  most  important  warning  of  the  tremendous  dangers 
to  which  civilised  nations  expose  their  character  by  long  war.  To  say 
that  liberty  cannot  survive  it,  is  sayine  little.  Liberty  is  one  of  the 
luxuries  which  only  a  few  nations  seem  destined  to  enjoy,  and  they  only 
for  8  short  period.  It  is  not  only  fatal  to  the  refinements  and  ornaments 
of  civilised  life ;  its  long  continuance  must  inevitably  destroy  even  that 
degree  (moderate  as  it  is)  of  order  and  security  which  prevails  even  in 
the  pure  monarchies  of  Europe,  and  distinguishes  tliem  above  all  other 
societies  ancient  or  modern.  It  is  vain  to  inveigh  against  the  people  of 
France  for  delighting  in  war,  for  exulting  in  conquest,  and  for  being 
exasperated  and  mortified  by  renouncing  those  vast  acquisitions.  These 
deplorable  consequences  arise  from  an  excess  of  the  noblest  and  most 
necessary  principles  in  the  character  of  a  nation,  acted  upon  by  habits  of 
arras,  and  <<  cursed  with  every  granted  prayer,"  during  years  of  victory 
and  conquest.  No  nation  could  endure  such  a  trial.  Doubtless  those 
nations  who  have  the  most  liberty,  the  most  intelligence,  the  most  virtue, 
— who  possess  in  the  highest  degree  all  the  constituents  of  the  most 
perfect  civilisation, — will  resist  it  the  longest.  But,  let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves : — long  war  renders  all  these  blessings  impossible.  It  dissolves 
all  the  civil  and  pacific  virtues — it  leaves  no  calm  for  the  cultivation  of 
reason — and  by  substituting  attachment  to  leaders  instead  of  reverence 
for  laws,  it  destroys  liberty,  the  parent  of  intelligence  and  of  virtue. 

The  French  revolution  has  strongly  confirmed  the  lesson  taught  by  the 
history  of  all  ages,  that  while  political  divisions  excite  the  activity  of 
genius,  and  teach  honour  in  enmity,  as  well  as  fidelity  in  attachment,  the 
excess  of  civil  confusion  and  convulsion  produces  diametrically  opposite 
effects,  —  subjects  society  to  force,  instead  of  mind, — renders  its  dis- 
tinctions the  prey  of  boldness  and  atrocity,  instead  of  being  the  prize  of 
talent, — and  concentrates  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  every  individual 
upon  himself,  his  own  sufferings  and  fears.  Whatever  beginnings  of 
such  an  unhappy  state  may  be  observed  in  France, —  whatever  tendency 
it  may  have  bad  to  dispose  the  people  to  a  light  transfer  of  allegiance, 
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and  nn  undistinguishing  profession  of  attachment, —  it  ia  more  ug^ful  to 
consider  them  as  the  results  of  these  general  causes,  than  as  vices  peculiar 
to  that  great  nation. 

To  this  we  must  add,  before  we  conclude  our  cursory  survey,  that  fre- 
quent changes  of  government,  however  arising,  promote  a  diqiosition  lo 
acquiesce  in  change.  No  people  can  long  preserve  the  enthusiasm  which 
first  impels  them  to  take  an  active  part  in  change.  Its  Ircquency  at  last 
teaches  them  patiently  to  bear  it.  They  become  indifferent  to  govern- 
ments and  sovereigns.  They  are  spectators  of  revolutions,  instead  of  actore 
in  them.  They  are  a  prey  to  be  fought  for  by  the  hardy  and  bold,  and  are 
generally  disposed  of  by  an  anny.  In  this  state  of  things,  revolutions  be- 
come bloodless — not  from  the  humanity,  but  from  the  indifference  of  a 
people.  Perhaps  it  may  be  true,  though  it  will  appear  paradoxical  to 
many,  that  such  revolutions  as  those  of  England  and  America,  conducted 
with  such  a  regard  for  moderation  and  humanity,  and  even  with  such 
respect  for  established  authorities  and  institutions,  independent  of  their 
necessity  for  the  preservation  of  liberty,  may  even  have  a  tendency  to 
strengthen,  instead  of  weakening,  the  frame  of  the  commonwealth.  Tlie 
example  of  reverence  for  justice  —  of  caution  in  touching  ancient  insti- 
tutions  —  of  not  innovating,  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  case,  even  in  a 
season  of  violence  and  anger  — may  impress  on  the  minds  of  men  those 
conservative  principles  of  society  more  deeply  and  strongly  than  the  most 
uninterrupted  observation  of  them  in  the  ordinary  course  of  quiet  and 
regular  government. 

We  have  no  time  to  say  much  at  present  on  the  remaining  divisions  of 
this  great  subject.  Wise  administration,  in  the  situation  of  LouJs  XVIII., 
was  so  extremely  arduous  a  task  that  the  consideration  of  his  misfortunes 
is  not  necessary  to  repress  all  propensity  to  severe  censure.  The  restor- 
ation of  the  French  monarchy  was  impossible.  Its  elements  were  de- 
stroyed. No  proprietary  nobility  —  no  opulent  church  —  no  judicisty 
bodies  —  no  army.  Twenty-five  years  had  destroyed  and  produced  more 
than  several  centuries  usually  do.  The  King  of  France  could  not  be 
restored.  A  Bourbon  prince  was  placed  at  the  head  of  revolutionised 
France.  It  was  not  metely  a  loose  stone  in  the  ediiice — it  was  a  case  of 
repulsion  between  the  government  and  all  the  elements  of  society. 

It  is  difEcult  to  determine  whether  any  prudence  could  have  averted 
the  catastrophe.  In  justice  it  ought  to  be  allowed  Uiat  more  civil  liberty 
was  enjoyed  during  these  ten  months  than  during  any  period  of  French 
history.  There  were  no  arbitrary  imprisonments  —  not  above  one  or  two 
feeble  attempts  to  exile  obimxious  men  to  their  country  houses.  Once, 
or  perhaps  twice,  during  the  revolution,  there  had  been  more  political 
liberty —  more  freedom  of  the  press  —  more  real  debate  in  the  legislative 
assemblies.  But  in  those  tumultuous  times  there  was  no  tranquillity —  no 
security  of  person  and  property. 

The'king  and  the  court  could  not  indeed  love  liberty  —  few  courts  do ; 
and  they  had  much  more  excuse  than  most  others  for  hating  it.  It  was 
obvious  that  his  policy  consisted  in  connecting  himself  with  the  purest  part 
of  the  revolutionists — in  seebg  only  in  the  revolution  the  abuses  which  it 
had  destroyed —  in  keeping  out  of  sight  those  claims  which  conveyed  too 
obvious  a  condemnation  of  it  —  in  conquering  his  most  natural  and  justi- 
fiable repugnance  to  individuals,  when  the  display  of  such  a  repugnance 
produced  or  confirmed  the  alienation  of  numerous  classes  and  powerliil  in- 
terests 1  and,  lastly,  the  hardest  but  most  necessary  part  of  the  whole,  in 
the  suppression  of  gratitude,  and  the  delay  of  justice  itself,  lo  those 
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whose  sufferings  and  fidelity  deserved  his  a£Pection,  but  who  inspired  the 
majority  of  Frenchmen  with  angry  recollections  and  dangerous  fears.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  so  arduous  a  scheme  of  policy,  which  would  have 
required  a  considerable  time  for  a  fair  experiment,  and  which,  in  the 
hands  of  an  unmilitary  prince,  was  likely  enough,  ader  all,  to  &il,  was 
scarcely  tried  by  this  respectable  and  unfortunate  monarch.  The  silly 
attack  naade  by  his  ministers  on  the  press  rendered  the  government 
odious,  without  preventing  the  publication,  or  limiting  the  perusal  of  one 
libel.  It  answered  no  purpose,  but  that  of  giving  some  undeserved  credit 
for  its  sii^pression  to  Bonaparte,  who  has  other  means  of  controlling  the 
press  than  those  which  are  supplied  by  laws  and  tribunals.  Macdonald, 
who  spoke  against  it  with  most  rigour  and  spirit  in  the  House  of  PeerSi 
was  one  of  the  last  marshals  who  quitted  tlie  king  (if  he  has  quitted  him) ; 
and  Constant,  who  wrote  against  it  with  such  extraordinary  talent  and 
eloquence,  was  the  last  French  writer  of  celebrity  who  threw  himself  into 
the  breach,  and  defied  the  vengeance  of  the  conqueror. 

The  poUcjikof  some  of  tHe  restored  governments  in  other  countries  of 
Europe  was  extremely  injurious  to  the  Bourbon  administration.     Spain, 
governed  by  a  Bourbon  prince,  threw  discredit,  or  rather  disgrace,  upon 
all  ancient  governments.     The  conduct  of  Ferdinand  at  Valen9ay  was 
notorious  in  France.     It  was  well  known  that  he  had  importuned  Na- 
poleon for  a  princess  of  the  Imperial  family,  and  that  he  wrote  constant 
letters  of  congratulation  to  Joseph  on  his  victories  over  the  Spanish 
armies,  whom  Ferdinand  called  tlie  rebel  subjects  of  Joseph.     It  was 
known,  that,  besides  all  those  imbecilities  of  superstition  which  disgraced 
his  return, — besides  the  re-establishment  of  the  Inquisition, — besides 
the  exile,  on  various  grounds  or  pretexts,  of  several  thousand  families,  he 
had  thrown  into  prison  more  than  five  thousand  persons,  for  no  oUier 
crime  than  that  of  administerii^  or  seconding  a  government  which  all 
Europe  had  recognised,  —  which  had  resisted  ^1  the  offers  of  Bonaparte, 
and  under  whom  the  resistance  was  made  to  which  he  owed  his  crown. 
Many  cases  of  oppression  were  familiarly  known  in  France,  which  are 
hitherto  little  spoken  of  in  this  country.     Among  them,  that  of  M.  An* 
iWon  deserves  to  be  mentioned.     That  gentleman,  a  pre-eminent  pro- 
fessor in  an  university,  had  distinguished  himself  both  in  the  Cortes,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  and  by  his  writings,  especially  by  several  excel- 
lent works  against  the  slave  trade,  of  which  he  was  the  most  determined 
enemy.     The  first  care  of  King  Ferdinand  was  to  imprison  such  mis- 
chievous men.     Early  in  June,  he  issued  a  warrant  for  the  apprehension 
of  M.  Antillon,  whom  the  officer  appointed  to  execute  the  warrant  found 
labouring  under  a  severe  and  dangerous  malady  at  his  house  in  Arragon. 
Upon  the  representation  of  the  physicians,  the  officer  hesitated  to  remove 
the  prisoner,  and  applied  for  farther  instructions  to  the  Captain  General 
of  Arragon.     The  Captain  General  suspended  the  execution  of  the  order 
till  his  Majesty's  pleasure  could  be  ascertained.     The  ministers   im- 
mediately intimated  to  the  viceroy  the  royal  dissatisfaction  at  the  delay. 
They  commanded  M.  Antillon  to  be  instantly  conducted  to  Madrid. 
The  order  was  executed ;  and  M.  Antillon  died  on  the  road,  shortly  after 
he  had  begun  his  journey !  —  Such  is  the  narrative  which  wc  have  re- 
ceived from  persons  who  appear  to  us  worthy  of  faith.     If  it  be  entirely 
false,  it  may  easily  be  confuted.     If  it  be  exaggerated,  it  may  with  equal 
ease  be  reduced  within  the  limits  of  the  exact  truth.     Until  it  be  con- 
futed, we  offer  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  administration  of  the  Spcnish 
monarchy, 
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The  Pope  and  the  King  of  Sardinia  seemed  to  be  ambitioUB  of  rivtOling 
Ferdinand  in  puerile  euperstition,  if  their  limited  means  forbade  them  to 
aspire  to  rivalship  in  political  oppreSBion.  They  exerted  every  effort  to 
give  a  colour  to  the  opinion,  that  the  restored  governments  were  the 
eoemies  of  civilisation  and  of  reason,  and  that  the  great  destroyer  was 
necessary  to  pave  the  way  for  wise  institutions,  even  at  the  expense  of 
tyranny  for  a  time.  Spain  was  represented  at  Paris  as  a  mirror,  in  which 
ail  nations  might  see  the  destiny  prepared  for  them  by  restored  princes, 
and  the  yoke  which  would  be  imposed  on  them  if  the  sovereigns  were  not 
restrained  by  fear  of  their  people.  These  impressions  were  not  effaced 
even  by  the  policy  which  induced  Louis  XVIII.  to  suffer  the  journals  of 
Paris  to  discuss  the  administration  of  his  cousin  in  Spain,  as  freely  as 
those  of  London. 

The  Army  ! —  We  have  not  time  to  develope  all  that  is  suggested  by 
this  terrible  word.  And  it  is  unnecessary.  Tlie  word  conveys  more 
than  any  commentary  could  unfold. 

Many  readers  will  say,  tliat  this  word  alone  might  have  bCen  substituted 
for  tlie  whole  of  what  we  have  written.  Short  and  dogmatical  expla- 
nations of  great  events  are  at  once  agreeable  to  the  pride  of  intellect,  and 
very  suitable  to  the  narrow  capacity  and  indolent  minds  of  ordinary  men. 
To  explain  a  revolution  by  a  maxim,  has  an  imposing  appearance  of  de- 
cisive character  and  practical  good  sense.  But  great  revolutions  are 
always  produced  by  the  action  of  some  causes,  and  by  the  absence  of 
others,  without  the  full  consideration  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  form  a 
true  judgment  of  their  origin.  In  the  case  before  us,  we  must  consider 
as  well  what  might  have  prevented,  as  what  actually  prodnced  the  catas' 
trophe.  The  spirit  of  a  soldiery  inured  to  victory,  and  indignant  at 
defeat;  the  discontent  of  officers  whose  victories  were  gained  over  the 
allies  of  the  government  whom  they  now  served ;  the  ambition  of  generals 
whose  companions  had  obtained  principalities  and  kingdoms;  the  dis- 
respect  of  a  conquering  army  for  an  unwarlike  sovereign ;  the  military 
habits  spread  over  the  whole  population  of  France — did  certainly  con- 
stitute a  source  of  danger  to  the  restored  monarch,  against  which  no 
wisdom  could  devise,  or  even  conceive  a  perfect  security.  But  to  retard 
is,  in  Guch  cases,  to  gain  a  ehance  of  preventing.  Every  delay  had  at 
least  a  tendency  to  unsoldier  the  army.  Time  was  the  ally  of  tranquil lity. 
Two  years  of  quiet  might  have  given  the  people  of  France  a  superiority 
over  the  soldierj,  and  thus  might  have  insured  Europe  against  military 
barbarism.  It  is  true,  that  the  frame  of  society  produced  by  the  revo- 
lution, which  we  have  attempted  to  describe,  contributed  to  render 
perhaps  the  larger,  certainly  the  more  active,  part  of  the  civil  populadon 
not  cordially  affected  to  the  authority  of  the  Bourbons.  Even  in  this 
very  difficult  case  much  had  been  accomplished  to  appease  the  alarms, 
and  (what  was  harder)  to  soothe  the  wounded  pride  of  that  numerous 
body  who  derived  new  wealth  or  consequence  from  the  revolution.  But 
the  wisest  policy  of  this  sort  required  a  long  time,  and  an  undisturbed 
operation.  The  nioderote  administmtion  of  Louis  might  have  accom- 
plished, in  a  great  degree,  the  work  of  conciliation.  But  it  was  indis- 
pensable that  It  should  have  been  secure  against  violent  interruption  for 
a  reasonable  period,  and  that  it  should  not  have  been  brought  into  a  state 
of  continual  odium  and  suspicion  by  the  contemptible  folly  of  some  powers 
in  their  internal  administratioQ,  and  by  the  detestable  ambition  of  others 
tn  their  projects  of  foreign  policy-  It  was.  essential  that  the  French 
people  should  not  be  goaded  into  daily  rage  at  the  treaty  which  confined 
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them  within  their  own  ancient  limits,  by  the  spectacle  of  the  great  mili- 
tary powers  bartering  republics,  confiscating  monarchies,  adding  provinces 
and  kingdoms  to  thek  vast  dominions.  Notwithstanding  uie  natural 
sources  of  internal  danger,  if  even  some  of  these  un&vourable  causes  had 
been  absent,  the  life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (supposing  him  to  have  been 
as  vigilantly  watched  as  it  would  have  been  just  and  easy  to  watch  him) 
might  have  proved  a  securi^  to  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  by  prevent- 
ing any  other  military  chiei  from  offering  himself  to  the  army  till  they 
had  subsided  into  a  part  of  the  people,  and  imbibed  sentiments  compatible 
with  the  peace  and  order  of  civil  life. 

As  things  stand  at  present,  the  prospects  of  the  world  are  sufficiently 
gloomy,  and  the  course  of  safety  and  honour  by  no  means  very  plam 
before  us.  Two  things,  however,  seem  dear  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness; 
one,  that  a  crusade  in  behalf  of  the  Bourbons  and  the  old  monarchy  is  as 
palpably  hopeless  as  it  is  manifestly  unjust;  and  the  other,  that  that 
course  of  policy  is  the  wisest  and  most  auspicious,  which  tends  most  to 
reclaim  the  papulation  of  Frface  from  its  military  habits,  and  to  withhold 
it  from  those  scenes  of  adventure  in  which  its  military  spirit  has  been 
formed. 


THE   STATE  OF  PUBLIC  FEELING   IN  FRANCE   AFTER   THE 
FIRST  AND  SECOND  RESTORATION  OF  THE  BOURBONS.* 

We  are  almost  thankful  that  we  have  neither  time  nor  space  left  even  for 
the  enumeration  of  the  maoy  mighty  themes  that  are  folded  up  in  the  little 
word  France,  which  we  have  placed  at  the  top  of  this  page.  Undoubtedly, 
there  never  was  a  mcmient  when  the  reasonable  settlement  of  France 
was  so  important  to  itself,  to  its  neighbours,  and  to  posterity — nor  one 
in  which  it  was  so  little  to  be  looked  for ;  never  a  moment  in  which  the 
temptation  to  admonish  and  to  predict  with  regard  to  it  was  so  strone, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  full  of  peril.  In  the  whole  history  of  the  world, 
perhaps,  there  has  been  no  conjuncture  in  which  it  was  so  difficult  to 
determine  what  was  to  be  wishe4 — so  impossible  to  say  what  was  to  be 
expected.  With  reference  to  that  unhappy  country,  all  parties  are  con- 
founded, and  all  principles  set  in  opposition;  and  its  actual  situation 
presents,  not  so  much  a  choice  of  evils  and  dangers  as  a  variety  among 
which  choice  itself  is  bewildered. 

With  these  difficulties,  however,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  grapple — at 
least  on  the  present  occasion :  nor  shall  we  enter  into  any  question  as.  to 
the  wrongs  which  France  may  have  suffered  from  her  own  rulers,  or  from 
other  nations — or  the  rights  to  which  she  may  yet  be  entitled  to  lay 
claim  in  either  quarter.  We  enquire  not,  at  present,  what  treatment  she 
has  deserved,  or  of  what  government  she  is  capable — what  evils  she 
may  occasion  by  her  example,  or  of  what  dangers  she  may  become  the 
source  by  our  mismanagement.  These  are  topics,  indeed,  of  incalculable 
interest,  not  only  to  her,  but  to  us,  and  to  all  the  world; — but  they  are 
by  far  too  large  to  be  entered  upon  here ;  and  we  have  not  as  yet  either 

*  Examen  Rapide  du  Gouvernement  des  Bourbons  en  France,  depuis  le  Mois 
d*Avril  181i,  jusqu'au  Mois  de  Mais  1815.     Seconde  Edition.    8vo. 

Des  Revolutionnaires  et  du  Ministere  Actuel.    Par  M. .  8vo.-^Vol.  xxv. 

page  501.    October,  1815. 
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lights  01-  courage  to  treat  of  them  as  tliey  ought  to  be  treated.  In  the 
little,  therefore,  whicii  we  propose  now  to  say,  we  shall  merely  endeavour 
to  give  B  short  esplanation  of  the  immediate  hazBriis  to  which  the  peace 
of  thai  country  seems  to  be  actually  exposed  ;  and  to  suggest  a  few  ob- 
servations on  the  course  of  policy  which  it  will  be  fitting  that  this  country 
should  pursue,  in  the  event  of  certain  emergencies  which  can  no  longer 
be  considered  as  unlikely. 

We  suppose  there  arc  none  of  our  readers  so  enviably  ignorant,  or 
sanguine,  as  not  to  know  and  believe,  that  notwithstanding  the  second 
restoration  of  their  ancient  line  of  princes,  opinions  are  still  deeply  and 
dreadfully  divided  in  that  distracted  country — that  the  elements  of  the 
fiercest  dissension  are  still  fermetiting  in  her  bosom — and  that  in  the 
minds  both  of  his  friends  and  his  enemies,  it  is  confessedly  a  matter  of 
doubt  and  uncertainty,  whether  the  present  sovereign  will  be  able  to 
maintain  himself  many  months  longer  on  the  throne  which  he  has  so 
recently  ascended. 

Of  the  actual  extent  of  the  discontents  that  undoubtedly  prevail, 
it  would  be  presumptuous  for  any  one  In  this  country  to  pretend  to  make 
any  thing  like  a  precise  estimate  —  since  it  is  certain  that  it  is  not  at  all 
known  in  that  where  they  are  actually  raging;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  alarming  symptoms  of  the  present  disorders  of  France,  that 
with  a  prodigious  exasperation  and  violence  in  both  parties,  they  seem  to 
be  mutually  in  the  moet  complete  and  incurable  ignorance  of  their 
relative  strength  and  organisation.  With  us  the  channels  by  which 
public  opiuion  ia  collected  and  conveyed  are  every  where  visible  and  con- 
spicuous. They  have  been  worn  deep  and  regular  by  the  long  continued 
agency  of  undisguised  communications ;  and  constitute  a  system  by  which 
the  amount  and  direction  of  the  general  sentiment  may  at  any  time  be 
ascertained  with  a  precision  quite  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  In 
France,  however,  this  sort  of  communication  has  never  been  openly 
permitted ;  and,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  the  same  circumstances  which 
have  most  powerfully  excited  and  impressed  the  opinions  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  nation,  have  also  efiectually  repressed  their  expression  ;  while 
the  apparent  earnestness  with  which  certain  opinions  have  been  expressed 
on  extraordinary  occasions,  and  the  levity  with  which  they  have  been  as 
solemnly  disavowed,  make  it  doubly  difficult  to  rely  on  the  lew  indica- 
tions which  the  nature  of  the  government  pemiitted,  or  the  genius  of  the 
people  supplied.  There  ia  no  organization,  in  short,  in  the  structure  of 
their  society,  for  the  transmission  of  political  sentiments  through  tlie 
great  mass  of  tlie  community;  and  the  temper  and  habits  of  the  people 
are  such,  as  to  make  us  distrust  the  conclusions  which  might  be  drawn 
from  the  scanty  specimens  that  occasionally  appear.  Thus  it  has  hap- 
pened, that  almost  all  their  great  internal  movements  have  been  ventured 
upon  m  the  dark ;  and  that,  with  them,  more  than  with  any  other  people, 
a  few  daring  spirits  have  so  often  succeeded  in  forcing  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  upon  courses  not  more  against  their  interests  than  their  incli- 
nations— because  there  were  no  safe  or  ready  means  of  ascertaining  how 
few  they  were,  or  what  a  great  majority  was  indined  to  oppose  their 
usurpation:  and  from  the  same  circumstances  it  happens,  ihat,  even  with 
the  best  means  of  information  on  the  spot,  no  correct  or  satisfactory 
account  of  the  national  temper  can  now  be  obtained;  and  that  little  else 
can  be  learned  with  certainty  from  the  immediBte  communication  of  llie 
inoBi  intelligent  persons  in  both  parlies,  than  that  there  enist  every  where 
the  groEBcat  contriidictions,  and  the  most  monstrous  exaggerations;  aud 
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that  men  of  all  principles  are  utterly  blinded  by  their  strong  passions  and 
sanguine  imaginations. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  the  most  confident  assertions,  of  either  party  with  regard  to  the  true 
spirit  and  disposition  of  the  nation  at  large,  and  that  our  opinion  of  it 
must  be  formed  by  inference  from  certain  prominent  and  admitted  facts 
in  their  history  and  situation,  and  from  a  comparison  of  the  principles  and 
motives  which  they  mutually  avow  or  impute  to  each  other.  The 
slightest  glance  at  their  history,  at  all  events,  will  at  once  demonstrate 
the  existence,  and  display  the  deep  sunk  and  wide  spreading  roots  of  that 
dislike  and  distrust  of  the  reigning  family,  which  it  would  require  so  much 
management  to  obviate,  or  so  much  power  to  disregard. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  now  near  twenty-five  years  since  they  were 
driven  from  the  sovereignty  and  the  country ; — durine  all  which  time,  its 
affairs  have  been  conducted  without  reference  to  them,  or  their  pre* 
tensions.  But  from  this  great  fact  alone,  it  is  obvious,  that  more  than  five 
sixths  of  the  active  population  of  France  must  have  come  into  existence 
since  the  name  of  the  Bourbons  had  ceased  to  be  heard  of  in  that  country ; 
and  even  those  who  had  attained  to  manhood  before  their  disappearance, 
caa  only  have  heard  of  them,  during  that  long  interval,  as  objects  of 
contempt  or  hostility.  Some  kinder  and  more  respectful  remembrances 
might  be  secretly  cherished,  and  some  more  loyal  vows  breathed  for  their 
welfare,  in  the  woods  of  La  Vendue,  or  the  alleys  of  Bourdeaux ; — but 
the  public  and  general  voice  of  France  had  unquestionably,  during  all  that 
time,  designated  them  only  as  objects  of  scorn  and  aversion ; — and  it  is 
equally  undeniable,  that  the  state  of  things  which  followed  upon  their 
expulsion,  however  fruitful  it  might  be  of  crimes  and  barren  of  substantial 
comforts,  yet  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  events,  incalculably  flattering  to  the 
national  vanity,  and  captivating  beyond  measure  to  the  selfish  ambition 
of  the  bold  and  aspiring  part  of  the  society. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  remember,  that  the  princes,  by  whose  removal 
this  great  flood  of  glory  seemed  to  be  let  in  upon  the  nation,  had  neither 
endeared  nor  distinguished  themselves  by  any  great  or  daz2ding  exploit, 
or  trait  of  magnanimity,  by  which  their  memory  might  have  been  exalted 
in  popular  recollection,  and  they  themselves  brought  to  mind,  with  loyal 
and  penitential  regrets,  when  discontents  were  occasionally  roused  bv  the 
exactions  of  a  sterner  master.  They  had  emigrated  ingloriousfy  in 
pursuit  of  personal  safety  ;  and  had  never  headed,  nor  animated,  by  their 
presence,  any  of  the  attempts  whiclv  their  adlierents  for  some  time 
made  with  so  gallant  a  desperation  for  their  restoration.  They  had 
taken  refuge,  too,  and  generally  resided  among  the  bitter  and  beaten 
enemies  of  the  nation ;  and  must  have  figured  to  French  imaginations 
as  among  the  most  insignificant  dependents  of  those  weak  and  misguided 
monarcbs  who  had  been  compellea  to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  great  republic 
— and  whose  kingdoms  had  been  rent  and  scattered,  and  given  away  at 
the  nod  of  its  Imperial  master. 

From  this  retirement,  they  came  back  at  last, — not  in  consequence  of 
any  voluntary  or  internal  movement  of  reviving  loyalty,  or  impatience  of 
actual  oppression, — not  in  obedience  to  the  spontaneous  call  or  invitation 
of  any  part  of  the  people,  or  under  any  circumstances  which  could  render 
their  restoration  glorious  to  the  nation  they  were  to  govern,  but  in 
consequence  of  a  series  of  disasters,  by  which  its  power  and  its  triumphs 
were  signally  overthrown,  and  the  deepest  mortification  inflicted  on  that 
Pfitional  pride  and  vani^  which  had  been  their  support  under  oppressionj 
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and  their  delight  in  their  days  of  prosperity.  This  restoration  was  the 
obvious  and  immediate  firuit  of  the  victories  of  foreigners  over  the  armies 
and  provinces  of  France.  It  crowned  the  first  triumphs  of  those  who  had 
been  for  twenty  years  the  inveterate  but  baffled  enemies  of  the  countiy, 
and  was  confessedlv  brought  about  by  the  slaughter  of  her  citizens,  the 
desolation  of  her  fields,  and  the  humiliation  of  her  national  greatness. 
It  formed  part  of  the  greatest  train  of  calamities  that  had  be^llen  the 
country  from  without  in  the  memory  of  the  existing  generation,  and  must 
have  been  connected  in  the  minds  of  all  Frenchmen  with  ideas  of  defeat, 
degradation,  and  dishonour;  ideas  which  received  no  soflening,  in  this 
instance,  from  any  part  of  the  nation  having  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
it  about,  or  even  from  the  recollection  of  any  feat  of  arms  or  of  heroic 
daring  having  been  performed  in  their  own  cause,  by  those  whose  ex- 
altation was  the  end  and  consummation  of  all  this  suffering.  It  was 
simply  the  case  of  France  being  invaded  and  conquered,  and  its  govern- 
ment overthrown  by  Russian  and  Prussian  armies,  and  of  a  prince  who 
had  not  been  heard  of  for  twenty  years,  coming  under  their  escort,  and 
ascending  the  vacant  throne. 

It  is  plain,  that  under  all  these  circumstances,  there  was  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  there  could  be  any  active  attachment  to  the  person  of  the 
restored  sovereign,  or  to  his  family,  in  the  body  of  the  nation ;  and  that 
though  their  desire  to  obtain  a  settled  government,  and,  above  all,  to 
disarm  the  present  hostility  of  their  victorious  enemies,  might  induce 
them  to  receive  him,  and  even  to  maintain  him  on  the  throne,  he  could 
have  no  personal  claim  on  their  regard  or  afiection,  and  none  of  that  hold 
of  their  habitual  feelings,  which,  in  regular  monarchies,  is  so  apt  to 
identify  the  dignity  of  the  sovereign  with  the  honour  of  the  country,  and 
gives  to  patriotism  or  national  partiality  the  name  and  the  attributes  of 
loyalty.  All  their  habits,  and  feelings,  and  attachments  naturally  ran  in 
another  direction ;  and,  with  reference  merely  to  the  circumstances  we 
have  enumerated,  we  may  safely  say  that  they  must  have  been  at  least 
neutral  and  null  in  behalf  of  Ix>uis  XVIII.,  and  that  he  had  every  thing 
like,  loyalty  to  create  in  the  breasts  of  a  people  to  which  he  had  been  so 
long  a  stranger. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  circumstances  which  belonged  to  his  new 
situation,  and  that  of  the  people  he  was  to  govern.  The  internal  con- 
dition of  France  had  been  altered  during  his  absence,  at  least  as  much  as 
its  exterior  relations.  The  original  possessors  of  property  and  rank,  and 
official  and  personal  eminence,  had  been  all  displaced  along  with  the 
reigning  family,  and  those  various  titles  to  power  and  influence  been 
settled  for  twenty  years  upon  other  individuals.  The  whole  frame  and 
structure  of  society  had  been  accommodated  to  this  change ;  and  if  some 
few  individuals  yet  survived,  to  whom  "the  soil  of  the  achievement" 
might  still  be  supposed  to  adhere,  by  far  the  greater  part  were  in  pos- 
session of  their  honours  and  emoluments  upon  legitimate  titles.  In- 
numerable multitudes  had  fairly  bought,  and  diligently  improved,  the  pro- 
perties that  had  been  originally  confiscated  in  the  heat  and  violence  of 
the  revolution ;  and  almost  all  who  had  been  promoted  to  office,  or 
attained  to  distinction,  had  deserved  the  places  they  had  reached,  by  the 
cultivation  and  exercise  of  their  talents,  or  by  eminent  services  rendered 
to  what  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  settled  government  of 
the  country.  Still  greater  numbers,  who  remembered  no  other  govern- 
ment, had  innocently  succeeded  to  the  advantages  thus  acquired  by  their 
parents,  and  could  not  easily  be  persuaded  that  they  were  not  entitled  to 
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retain  them.  Besides  all  this,  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  that,  along  with 
many  raiseries  and  wrongs,  the  revolution  had  been  productive  of  mudi 
substantial  benefit  to  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Seignorial  tyranny 
and  ecclesiastical  exaction  had  been  entirely  destroyed.  The  right  of 
the  nation  at  large  to  a  voice  in  the  enactment  of  its  laws,  and  the  me»- 
gures  of  its  government,  had  been  distinctly  recognised;  and,  above  ally 
the  capacity  of  all  ranks  of  people,  and  of  every  individual  indeed  in  the 
country,  to  be  appointed  to  every  situation  of  power  Or  dignity  within  it, 
had  not  only  been  allowed,  but  had  been  acted  upon  in  the  most  amj^ 
and  conspicuous  manner.  The  barrier  between  the  noblesse  and  the 
lower  orders  was  entirely  thrown  down,  and  the  very  traces  of  its  exist* 
ence  effaced  and  trodden  smooth :  almost  every  person  in  eminent  sta- 
tion in  France,  had  risen  from  that  class  of  soae^  to  which  all  eminent 
station  had  been  formerly  interdicted,  and  whose  condition  had  coo- 
sequently  received  an  accession  of  dignity  and  advantage  that  scarcdy 
admitted  of  being  over-rated. 

All  these  were  the  fruits  of  the  revolution  —  the  dear-bought  fivits  of 
the  dangers  and  sufferings,  the  crimes  and  anxieties,  that  had  occurred  in 
its  progress — and  now  endeared  them  the  more  to  those  by  whom  they 
haa  been  purchased  at  so  vast  a  price.  But  the  return  of  the  Bourbons 
had  always  been  considered  as  the  triumph  of  a  counter-revolution ;— • 
and  it  was  obvious  that  the  brother  of  Louis  XVI.,  ascending  the  throne 
by  the  exclusive  aid  of  a  foreign  army,  could  not  be  supposed  to  look 
with  indulgence  on  any  of  those  changes  or  institutions  which  had  ori- 
ginated in  the  massacre  and  expulsion  of  his  family,  or  upon  any  of  those 
individuals  whom  he  found  in  possession  of  the  properties  or  offices 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  faithful  companions  of  his  exile.  A 
thousand  amiable  and  a  thousand  excusable  feehngs  stood  in  the  way  of 
any  such  indulgence:  and  whatever  forbearance  the  necessity  of  his 
situation,  or  the  dictates  of  obvious  pcAicy  might  impose  upon  him,  no 
man  in  France  could  doubt  that  he  must  wish  to  restore  their  estates  and 
dignities  to  the  emigrants,  their  privil^es  to  the  nobility,  and  aU  Hb 
original  powers  to  the  crown.  To  the  body  of  the  nation,  however,  a 
sovereign  with  such  dispositions  could  not  possibly  be  acceptable— «•  nor 
could  his  accession  be  contemplated  without  feelings  of  general  (fistmst 
and  alarm.  Speaking  with  a  very  moderate  latitucfe,  we  might  say  that 
all  the  considerable  men  in  Fhmce  in  March,  1814, — all  who  by  station, 
or  talent,  or  reputation,  could  guide  its  opinions,  or  determine  its  con* 
duct,  —  had  interests  opposed  to  such  an  event,  and  felt  that  they  would 
be  placed  by  it  either  in  the  condition  of  offenders  to  be  punished,  or  de* 
linquents  to  be  forgiven. 

This  then  was  the  situation  in  which  the  present  sovereign  of  France 
stood  at  his  first  accession  in  April,  1814^  There  was  not  only  no 
attachment  or  liking  to  him  or  his  family  in  the  bulk  of  the  nation — but 
there  were  strong  and  very  general  interests  and  habits  which  rendered 
thetr  return  undesirable,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  very  wide  spread 
feeling  of  alarm  and  jealousy  in  the  body  of  the  people.  In  these,  and 
in  many  other  respects,  there  was  no  resemblance  whatever  between  our 
restoration  in  1661  and  that  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814*.  Property  had  not 
changed  hands  at  all  in  England,  during  the  time  of  the  usurpation ;  and, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  the  same  individuals  who  held  the  chief  permanent 
influence  in  the  country  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  continued  to 
possess  it  through  the  whole  period  that  elapsed  till  the  restoration.    In 
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France,  every  thing  was  radically  altered,  and  twenty  years  had  done  the 
work  of  several  centuries. 

These  distressing,  but  very  obvious  truths,  were  felt  too  by  the  princes 
themselves  and  their  adherents;  and,  conscious  that  nothing  but  the  total 
discomfiture  of  the  national  force,  and  the  actual  invasion  and  conquest 
of  the  country,  could  have  opened  their  way  to  the  throne,  they  felt  that 
it  was  not  by  the  assertion  of  their  hereditary  riglits  that  it  could  now  be 
maintained: — aware  that  they  had  been  placed  there  by  nothing  but  the 
success  of  the  allied  arms,  and  that  these  arms  could  not  ahcayi  be  held 
out  to  support  them,  they  were  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  creating  a 
French  interest  in  their  behalf,  and  at  all  events  of  disarming  the  hos- 
tilities and  suspicions  to  which  they  could  not  be  ignorant  they  were 
liable.  The  only  three  points  they  hud  in  their  favour  were,  1st,  tlie 
support  of  their  victorious  allies ;  2dly,  the  ordinary  patronage  which 
belongs  to  all  actual  governments  ;  and,  Sdly,  the  advantage  of  being  the 
descendants  of  a  former  sovereign,  by  whose  elevation  the  idea  of  an  open 
competition,  or  of  setting  up  the  crown  as  a  prize  to  be  fought  for,  was 
excluded.  Except  these  three  considerations,  every  thing  as  we  have 
seen  was  against  them;  and  these  were  by  no  means  of  such  decisive 
weight  as  might  at  first  sight  be  imagined.  The  &rst,  and  by  far  the 
strongest,  was  evidently  of  a  temporary  nature ;  for  though  an  unpre- 
cedented alliance  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe  might  seat  a  king  on  the 
throne  of  France,  it  was  evidently  absurd  to  suppose,  that  they  should 
continue  to  hold  him  on  it  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  if  he  was  not 
able  to  keep  his  seat  by  his  own  exertions.  The  second  was  the  mere 
necessary  result  of  actual  possession,  and  sure,  of  course,  to  be  transferred 
to  any  one  by  whom  the  possessor  might  be  supplanted.  The  tliird  did 
□ot  necessarily  point  to  the  individuals  actually  called  to  the  BUccession; 
and,  we  suspect,  has  always  had  much  leas  weight  in  France  than  the  in- 
habitants of  happier  countries  can  easily  believe.  The  evils  of  internal 
dissension  and  civil  broils,  which  appear  so  terrible  to  those  who  con- 
template them  at  a  distance,  seem  to  have  little  influence  on  those  to  whom 
they  have  been  long  familiar.  The  strong  jiassions  which  they  excite 
and  groti^  have  a  sort  of  attraction  like  the  habit  of  intoxication  or  deep 
play ;  and  we  are  persuaded,  not  only  that  both  parties  in  France  would 
at  this  moment  risk  all  the  horrors  of  another  popular  revolution,  if  they 
thought  that  by  means  of  it  they  could  completely  demolish  their  anta- 
gonists ;  but  that  nothing  else  has  contributed  so  much  to  pervert  our 
judgment  as  to  the  affairs  of  that  country,  as  our  exaggerated  estimate! 
of  Uie  reluctance  which  those  who  have  once  suffered  by  civil  commotions 
must  feel  for  their  renewal.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  King  felt 
in  1814  tlial  the  offer  of  tlie  crown  which  was  then  made  him  originated 
mainly  in  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  existing  war  with  Europe ;  and  that 
it  would  never  have  been  made,  had  the  fortune  of  that  contest  been 
different.  Accordingly,  he  did  not  claim  it  as  his  absolute  and  rightful 
inheritance,  hut  accepted  the  offer  that  was  mode,  and  assented  hi  sub- 
stance to  all  the  conditions  with  which  it  was  qualified. 

By  this  act,  he  became  at  once  a  constitutional  king.  He  recognised 
in  the  body  which  made  the  offer  the  most  conspicuous  of  all  the  revo- 
lutionary institutions,  and  gave  a  wise  and  unequivocal  pledge  of  his  wil- 
lingness to  recognise  all  tliat  was  still  recognised  by  his  subjects  of  the 
revolution  itself,  and  the  principles  to  which  it  had  given  birth.  His 
professions,  however,  were  naturally  viewed  with  some  degree  of  distrust; 
and  coming  back  surrounded  with  those  emigrants  who  had  always  treated 
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the  whole  revolution  as  a  mere  rebellion  and  successAil  revolt,  and  openly 
declared  their  wishes  for  a  complete  restoration  of  the  ancient  monarchy 
with  all  its  accompaniments,  it  was  of  the  utmost  necessity  that  his  c(hi- 
duct  should  be  in  conibrmity  with  his  professions,  and  that  no  sinele  act 
should  betray  those  dispositions  or  designs,  the  existence  of  which  he 
could  not  fail  to  know  was  so  generally  and  reasonably  suspected.  Let 
us  see  whether  his  acts  were  always  thus  guarded  and  unexceptionable. 

He  began  by  calling  himself  Louis  XVuI.,  though  no  sovereign  afler 
Louis  XVI.  hfMl  ever  been  acknowledged  by  the  nation ;  and  the  first 
hour  of  his  accession  he  said  was  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign. 
There  were  obvious  motives  and  temptations  to  the  use  of  this  style ;  but 
it  could  not  fail  to  startle  and  sJarm  the  nation,  who  certainly  never 
meant  to  acknowledge  that  they  had  owed  him  allegiance  for  twenty 
years  before  his  arrival  among  them,  or  that  he  had  a  right  to  be  king  at 
all,  independent  of  their  invitation  and  consent.  He  then,  without  takmff 
any  notice  of  that  invitation,  which  he  had,  however,  accepted,  declared 
that  he  owed  his  throne,  after  God,  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  England. 
He  ordered  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  emigrants 
who  had  fallen  at  Quiberon  fighting  against  their  countrjrroen,  in  an 
attempt  to  re-establish  the  whole  ancient  privileges  of  the  crown  and 
the  nobles;  and  immediately  after  ennobled,  by  a  special  grant,  tlie 
family  of  Georges  Cadoudal,  who  had  come  into  the  country  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  assassinating  its  former  sovereign.  In  presenting  the 
constitutional  charter  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  nis  chancellor 
described  it,  in  his  official  speech,  as  *'  the  voluntary  limitation  of  a  power 
in  itself  unlimited."  The  hberty  of  the  press,  which  had  been  solemnly 
promised  on  his  arrival,  was  afterwards  retracted ;  and,  what  was  of  fiur 
more  consequence,  under  the  censurate  to  which  it  was  then  subjected 
all  sorts  of  invectives  against  the  revolution  and  every  thing  to  which  it 
had  given  birth,  as  well  as  the  most  direct  reclamations  of  the  privileges 
and  properties  of  the  emigrants,  were  allowed  to  be  printea  without 
challenge,  while  an  unrelenting  interdict  was  put  upon  all  that  bore  an 
opposite  character.  The  most  indiscreet  language  upon  those  subjects 
was  openly  held  by  many  persons  who  were  known  to  be  high  in  the  royal 
favour;  and  Monsieur,  the  King's  brother,  went  so  far  as  to  say,  in  a 
public  address  to  the  emigrants  of  the  south,  that  though  little  had  been 
done  for  them  asyet,  '*  we  hope,  in  time,  to  obtain  for  you  a  more  com- 
plete justice."  Tne  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  many  individuals 
spoke  confidently  of  tlie  properties  which  formerly  belonged  to  their 
families  as  being  still  theirs ;  and  that,  in  conseouence  of  the  fears  sug- 
gested by  those  proceedings,  very  many  of  the  holders  of  these  properties 
offered  them  for  a  third  part  of  their  value  to  these  new  claimants,  who, 
in  several  instances,  rejected  the  compromise  with  disdain.  About  the 
same  time  a  royal  edict  was  promulgated  for  the  formation  of  schools, 
and  the  revival  of  the  regulations  of  1 750,  for  the  education  of  tlie  young 
nobility;  and  subscriptions  were  opened  for  their  support,  in  which  no 
name  but  that  of  an  ancient  fiunily  could  be  admitted ;  while  it  was 
observed,  that  the  nomination  to  foreign  embassies,  and  other  situations 
of  dignity,  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  persons  of  the  same  de- 
scription. 

To  these  most  alarming  indications  of  the  spirit  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, were  added  some  more  substantial,  though  less  provoking,  infrac- 
tions of  the  charter  thus  ungraciously  promulgated.  The  abolition  of 
the  dwUi  r6ums  had  been  promised  with  much  parade  and  solemnity ; 
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and,  shortly  after,  the  {wynient  was  exacted  with  more  than  usual  rigour. 
The  charter  had  dedared,  tliat  no  tax  or  impost  of  an^  sort  should  be 
levied  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature ;  and  a  variety  of  taxes,  in 
particular  those  upon  newspapers,  upon  letters  of  naturalisation,  and  for 
aefraying  the  judiciary  establishment,  were  levied  by  a  mere  order  of 
Uie  chancellor.  In  like  manner,  the  charter  had  declared,  (hat  all  the 
courts  of  justice  should  remain  as  they  were,  until  altered  by  a  special 
law ;  but  the  King,  after  proposing  a  law  to  the  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  new-modelling  the  Cour  de  Cassation,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  all,  and  finding  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  adopted, 
adjourned  the  Chamber,  and  re-organised  the  court  of  his  own  authority — 
diminishing  the  number  of  judges,  and  changing  several  even  upon  that 
reduced  establishment  —  besides  many  other  acts  of  a  similar  character, 
which  could  not  be  explained  without  a  longer  detail. 

We  say  nothing  at  present  as  to  the  justice  or  injustice  of  these  acta. 
Some  of  them  may  have  been  thought  unavoidable,  and  some  may  admit 
of  another  justification  ;  hut  from  whatever  motive,  good  or  bad,  they 
were  performed,  it  seems  impossible  to  deny,  that  they  were  calculated  to 
give  very  general  disgust  andalarm  to  the  body  of  the  nation  —  to  offend 
all  those  who  had  become  considerable  under  the  former  government, 
and  to  deaden  the  hopes  of  those  who  had  expected  more  freedom  and 
impartiality  from  tliat  which  was  begun.  The  consequence  accordingly 
was,  that  the  people  began  to  regard  their  new  princes  with  distrust, 
anger,  and  disdain.  Many  who  had  at  first  supported  them,  became 
sullen  and  alienated.  Those  who  had  been  neutral,  were  turned  into  de- 
cided enemies ;  and  such  as  liad  always  been  hostile,  became  clamorous 
and  forward  in  their  opposition. 

In  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  Bonaparte  landed  from  Elba :  and  it 
is  in  vain  to  disguise  that  it  was  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  this 
alone,  that  made  it  possible  for  him  to  advance  triumphantly  to  Paris. 
Some  concert  and  preparation  there  probably  was, —  but  no  detailed  plan 
for  his  march  ;  and  the  success  of  the  enterprbe  was  evidently  trusted,  in 
the  main,  to  the  zeal  and  discontent  of  the  sohhery,  and  to  the  general 
indifference,  despondency  and  alienation  which  the  conduct  of  the  new 
government  had  inspired.  France  had  no  occasion,  certainly,  to  love  or 
to  trust  this  mighty  conqueror*;  and  yet,  with  all  the  hazard  of  an  un- 

*  We  could  more  easily  account,  however,  for  the  love  of  his  o«n  subjects 
whom  he  had  trained  to  profitable  servility  or  j)rDfligute  ambition,  thnn  for  the 
strange  partiality  which  has  lately  indicated  itself  for  him  among  some  of  those 
who  profess  to  be  lovers  of  liberty  in  ihb  country.  It  is  a  fine  thing,  no  doubt, 
to  be  generoua  to  a  fallen  foe,  and  not  to  insult  that  wliich  we  were  lately  coui- 
pelled  to  fear ;  and,  upon  this  principle,  we  cordially  approve  of  alt  the  decencies 
and  external  civilities  that  have  been  observed  in  the  recent  treatment  of  this 
imperial  captive.  It  is  to  our  own  honour  and  dignity,  however,  and  not  (u  his 
merits,  that  these  observances  are  due  ;  and  we  ore  altogether  unable  to  conceive 
liow  his  mereduwn&ll  should  convert  him  into  an  object  of  regard  or  afl'ectiun, 
who  was  gCDerally  admitted,  in  the  days  of  his  exaltution,  (o  deserve  the  execration 
of  ail  friends  to  political  freedom  or  national  independence.  To  us,  he  has  always 
appeared  a  most  pernicious  mid  delcstalile  tjTaiil,  without  feeling,  principle,  or 
concern  for  human  suArings  or  honour  —  and  such  he  appears  to  us  still.  Even 
they  who  now  seem  inclined  to  relent  towards  hbn,  can  find  nothing  better  to  say 
in  his  behalf,  than  that  he  b  not  worse  than  the  run  of  other  tyrants  and  cun- 
ijucrors— and  we  believe  this  to  be  true:  but  is  that  a  reason  Why  those  who 
hnte  and  oppose  Mem,  should  feel  any  kindness  and  indulgence  for  Aim  ¥   For 
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provided  war  whidi  his  return  brought  with  it,  it  is  certain  that  she  sub- 
mitted more  entirely  and  implicitly  to  him  than  she  did  to  Louis  XYIII* 
in  the  first  days  of  his  apparent  popularity.  The  interests  of  freedom 
and  of  the  rights  acquired  by  the  revolution  seemed  once  more  identified 
with  his ;  and,  miserable  as  that  delusion  was,  the  eagerness  with  which 
many  persons  rushed  into  it,  showed  sufficiently  how  very  popular  these 
interests  still  were  in  the  country,  and  the  mighty  influence  which  might 
be  gained  or  lost  by  consuting  them.  The  danger  to  the  restored  Em- 
peror, therefore,  was  wholly  from  without,  —while  that  to  Louis  XVIIJ. 
had  been  wholly  from  within.  He  made  head  with  his  usual  alacrity  against 
that  danger;  dashed  himself  desperately  against  the  iron  lines  of  the 
English  at  Waterloo  —  and  was  broken  to  pieces  and  totally  destroyed 
in  the  shock.  The  victory  of  foreigners,  and  the  defeat  of  the  French 
armies,  asain  opened  the  way  for  Louis  to  the  French  throne. 

Afrer  the  impressive  lesson  which  this  second  expulsion  of  the  fiimily 
must  have  taught,  it  is  interesting  to  consider  what  measures  they  adopted 
to  correct  the  errors,  or  supply  the  omissions,  which  had  contributed  to 
that  catastrophe. 

In  the  first  place,  instead  of  waiting  beyond  the  frontier  till  the  first 
shock  of  rage  and  humiliation  attendmg  the  defeat  was  over,  and  the 
odium  of  the  severe  measures  to  which  it  necessarily  led  had  sub- 
sided, and  then  coming  in  to  share  and  mitigate  the  national  afflictions, — 
his  Majesty  was  advised  to  come  back  to  Paris  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
allied  forces,  and  thus  directly  to  connect  himself  with  all  their  ob- 
noxious proceedings,  and  to  exhibit  himself,  not  only  as  profiting  by  the 
national  discomfiture,  which  he  unquestionably  did,  but  as  exultmg  and 
rejoicing  in  their  calamities. 

In  the  second  place,  before  any  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with 
the  nation,  and  while  the  national  army  had  retured  by  convention,,  he  set 
himself  down  in  his  capital,  surrounded  by  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
foreign  soldiers,  and  there  agreed  to  terms  more  humiliating  and  disadvan- 
tageous for  France  than  ever  had  been  imposed  on  her  in  the  course  of  three 
hundred  years  of  war  and  negotiation :  almost  all  her  border  garrisons 
and  places  of  strength  were  to  be  given  up  to  a  foreign  soldiery,  and 
large  payments  were  to  be  made  to  defray  their  expenses  in  this  trium- 
phant war.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  country  was  to  pay  for  the  ex- 
pense to  which  Europe  had  been  put  in  bringing  them  back  their  King  I 

—  and  his  popularity  must  have  been  great  mdeed,  if  his  return  did  not 
appear  dearly  bought  with  the  blood  of  an  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen 

—  the  unprecedented  mortification  of  the  national  vanity  —  the  loss  of 
twenty  frontier  towns  —  and  the  stipulation  of  forty  or  fifly  millions 
sterling  of  tribute  to  those  allies  of  their  sovereign. 

In   this  situation  of  affiurs,  and  still  overawed  or  protected  by  the 
foreign  armies,  the  King  immediately  removed  the  whole  of  the  prefects 

our  part,  we  know  nothing  so  hateful  as  a  tyrant  and  a  conqueror ;  and  it  is 
quite  enough  that  he  is  admitted  to  belong  to  that  fraternity.  But  it  is  proper  to 
observe,  that,  diougfa  not  worse  perhaps  in  character  than  other  tyrants,  he  has 
had  far  more  power,  and  done  fiur  more  mischief,  than  any  other  in  recent  times, 
and  therefore  deserves  to  be  more  hated.  The  sort  of  hankering  after  him,  which 
we  can  trace  amons  some  of  our  good  Whigs,  proceeds,  we  have  no  doubt,  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  now  abused  and  insulted  by  the  servile  tools  of 
tyrants  not  much  better  than  himself.  But  it  is  a  gross  perversion  of  a  good 
principle,  and  does  real  injury  to  the  cause  it  is  meant  to  serve. 
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and  provincial  officers,  and  replaced  them  with  men  for  the  most  part  of 
violent  royalist  principles  —  many  of  tliem  emigrants,  utterly  unknown 
and  necessarily  suspected  in  their  districts  —  anil  almost  all  of  them  un- 
derstood to  be  adverse  to  any  limitations  whatever  on  the  royal  autho- 
rity. The  pretext  for  tills  change  was,  that  the  former  prefects  had 
mode  no  efforts  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Bonaparte ;  and  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  have  officers  upon  whose  fidelity  his  Majesty  might  confidently 
rely.  But  the  charge  of  non-resistance  to  Bonaparte  was  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  nation  at  large  ;  and  it  must  have  been  not  a  little  alarmmg 
to  the  people  to  find,  that  no  one  was  thought  deserving  of  the  King's 
confidence  who  had  not  professed  hostility  to  their  freedom. 

The  next  step,  however,  was  more  decisive.  The  legislative  bodies 
appointed  by  the  Emperor  were  necessarily  dissolved;  and  'if,  in  the  new 
nomination  of  peers,  there  wa»  a  jealous  exclusion  of  almost  all  who  had 
signalised  themselves  at  any  time  by  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the 
revolution,  this  was  no  more  than  could  be  accounted  for,  and  excused, 
by  the  prejudices  and^ alarms  of  royalty,  in  a  body  depending  entirely  on 
its  pleasure  for  its  cNistcnce.  In  the  election  of  the  representatives, 
however,  there  was  an  interference  of  a  more  extraordinary  and  ques- 
tionable character.  These  elections,  it  may  not  be  known  to  all  our 
readerS)  had  been  finally  regulated  by  Bonaparte  soon  after  his  as- 
sumption of  the  government,  about  lifkeen  years  ago.  The  old  aristocracy 
being  entirely  destroyed,  it  was  very  early  thought  expedient  to  do  some- 
thing towards  supplying  its  place;  and,  in  order  to  reconcile  this  with 
the  revolutionary  right  of  universal  suffrage,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
primary  electors  of  every  department  should  nominate  a  certain  number 
of  persons,  with  considerable  qualifications  in  respect  of  properly,  who 
should  elect  the  representatives  for  the  legislative  body.  The  change 
introduced  by  Bonaparte  was  to  make  those  last  electors  hold  their 
functions  for  life — and  thus  to  limit  the  right  of  interference  in  the  body 
of  the  i>eople,  to  merely  filling  up  the  vacancies  which  might  from  time  to 
time  arise  in  their  body.  That  energetic  sovereign,  however,  was  not 
very  fond  of  popular  interference  in  any  shape  —  and  it  had  accordingly 
happened  that,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  power,  no  vacancies  ever 
had  been  supplied;  and,  at  the  period  of  tlie  King's  last  restoration,  the 
electoral  colleges,  as  they  were  called,  were  deficient  of  their  complement 
by  one  third,  or  in  some  instances  one  half  of  their  number.  When  the 
kmg  came  to  issue  orders  for  returning  a  new  Chamber  of  Deputies,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  electoral  colleges  ought  previously  to  be  raised  lo 
their  proper  quota :  but,  instead  of  referring  for  this  purpose  to  llie 
primary  electors,  it  was  thought  better  just  to  order  the  prefects  of  the 
departments,  who  by  this  time  were  all  decided  royalists,  to  make  up  the 
complement,  by  nominating,  of  their  own  autliority,  such  a  number  of 
trustworthy  jiersons  in  the  neighbourhood  as  might  be  required  for  that 
purpose. 

This  was  accordingly  done  ;  and  as  those  supplementary  members  were, 
of  course,  the  most  violent  royalists  which  the  prefect  could  find  in  his 
district,  all  the  deputies,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  proved  to  be  of  the 
same  character ;  and,  in  some  instances,  the  original  body  of  electors  re- 
fused to  concur  with  these  royal  nominees,  and  left  the  election  entirely 
in  their  hands.  Such,  we  believe,  is  the  true  history  and  actual  con- 
stitution of  that  Chamber  of  Deputies  which  now  exercises  the  legislative 
functions  in  France,  and  has  already  signalised  itself  by  so  many  marks  of 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Court.    So  far  from  fulfilling  the  appropriate 
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duty  of  a  representative  of  the  commons  of  the  land,  by  leaning  towards 
the  democratical  side  of  the  constitution,  and  maintaining  a  constant 
jealousy  of  royal  encroachment,  it  is  notorious  that  it  is  a  great  deal  more 
royalist  than  either  the  king  or  his  ministers ;  that  the  minister  has  been 
lefl  in  a  small  minority  on  the  popular  side  in  almost  every  question  of  a 
constitutional  nature ;  and  that  the  great  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the 
Court  has  been,  not  to  secure  its  attachment,  but  to  keep  it  within 
moderate  limits.  The  Chamber  of  Peers,  nominated  at  the  same  time  by 
the  King  alone,  as  the  bulwark  and  aristocratical  fence  of  the  monarchy, 
is  far  less  monarchical  than  this  popular  assembly,  which  professes  to 
represent  that  part  of  the  state  which  is  the  most  jealous  of  court 
influence.  Out  of  450  members,  of  whom  scarcely  so  many  as  4O0  have 
ever  assembled,  the  common  calculation  is,  that  there  are  more  than  150 
violent  royalists,  who  think  that  the  emigrants  should  have  all  their 
property  and  privileges  restored,  and  that  all  who  had  ever  held  office  of 
any  kind  before  April,  1814,  ought  to  be  exiled  from  the  country ;  nearly 
200  who  go  along  with  the  ministry  in  more  moderate  projects,  both  of 
reward  and  of  punishment,  about  30  constitutioiialists,  and  15  or  20  old 
jacobins. 

A  body  so  constituted  cannot  well  be  supposed  to  be  a  fair  represent- 
ation of  the  public  opinion,  or  to  command  much  public  respect  by  its 
proceedings.  Accordingly,  from  the  first  hour  of  its  convocation,  it  has 
been  the  custom  with  the  ereat  mass  of  the  discontented,  to  make  a  mock 
of  its  pretensions,  and  to  hold  it  out  as  in  direct  opposition  to  the  general 
sentiments  of  the  country.  It  is  even  understood,  that  the  Court  itself  has 
been  alarmed  at  the  extravagance  and  excess  of  its  loyalty ;  and  that  it 
actually  was  in  contemplation  to  have  dissolved  it,  and  assembled  another, 
by  a  more  unexceptionable  mode  of  election. 

All  that  has  passed  since  has  been  calculated  to  aggravate,  rather  than 
allay,  the  resentment  and  distrust  occasioned  by  the  course  of  policy  we 
have  been  edeavouring  to  delineate.  The  removal  of  Fouch^  and  Tidley- 
rand  from  the  ministry,  for  no  other  known  offence  than  that  of  having 
belonged  to  the  revolution,  and  having  urged  the  necessity  of  conciliating 
a  nation  which  could  not  be  subdued ;  a  number  of  arrests  by  the  agents 
of  government  without  the  authority  of  law ;  and  a  law  passed  suspending 
all  the  provisions  for  personal  liberty,  witli  very  little  precaution;  the 
continued  suppression  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  continued  par- 
tiality of  the  censors;  the  barbarous  persecution  of  the  Protestants, 
avowedly  on  the  score  of  their  general  love  of  civil  liberty ;  the  mission 
of  the  princes  into  the  provinces  most  noted  for  the  violence  of  their 
royalist  principles ;  the  exclusive  fevour  shown  to  priests  and  emigrants  ; 
and  the  general  irritation  produced  by  the  presence  of  the  armed  allies  of 
the  King,  and  the  humiliating  restitutions  upon  which  they  have  insisted ; 
have  all  conspired  to  foster  that  spirit  of  discontent  and  impatience 
towards  the  government,  of  which  the  foundations  had  been  laid  by  so 
many  other  causes. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  public  and  overt  acts  of  the 
government,  and  of  circumstances,  the  existence  and  effect  of  which  seem 
equally  undeniable ;  and  if  there  were  nothing  more  in  the  case,  we 
should  think  the  causes  of  a  general  and  very  dangerous  discontent  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for.  But  the  truth  is,  that  those  feelings  are  more 
embittered  by  circumstances  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  produce  the 
same  evidence,  and  in  the  reality  of  which  it  is  consequently  impossible 
to  have  the  same  assurance.    It  is  notorious^  however,  all  over  France, 
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tliBt  it  is  not  BO  much  againet  the  Kbg  himielf,  as  oguinst  those  n 

of  his  family  who  are  most  about  his  person,  that  the  suspicions  a    . 

sentmeot  of  the  nation  are  directed ;  and  that  by  far  the  most  formidable 
exasperation  has  been  produced  by  the  impreasionH  which  unhappily 
prevail  as  to  the  principles  and  deportment  of  the  princes  next  in  suc- 
cession to  the  throne.  Monsieur,  though  principally  bent  upon  the 
restoration  of  the  church  to  its  primitive  power  and  splendour,  \a  ^aid  to 
profess  openly  his  preference  of  an  absolute  monarchy,  and  to  speak  with 
undisguised  hostility  of  all  representative  assemblies,  and  other  checks 
on  the  royal  authority.  The  Due  d'Angouleme,  bred  up  in  the  some 
principles,  has  had  his  zeal  for  them  inflamed  by  the  enthusiastic  temper 
of  his  wife,  who  has  all  the  spirit  of  a  martyr  for  the  cause,  and  many 


apologies  lor  that  spirit  which  its  martyrs  could  not  always  claim. 
Bourdeaux  and  Nismes,  and  in  various  parts  of  Uie  south,  self-cr 
bands  are  said  to  have  risen  up,  breathing  vengeance  against  all  who 


have  taken  any  part  in  the  revolution,  and  contending  for  the  restoration 
of  the  old  monarchy.  Their  royalism  is  so  exalted,  that  they  ivill  not 
wear  the  white  cockade,  which  they  say  has  been  contaminated  by  the 
touch  of  republicans  and  regicides ;  but  adorn  themselves  in  the  colours 
of  the  Duchesae  d'Angouleme,  whose  citampions  they  profess  to  be. 
The  Due  de  Bern  is  still  more  unpopular  than  any  of  the  other  three. 
To  their  implacable  hostility  to  every  thing  that  owes  its  birth  to  the  re- 
volution, he  is  said  to  add  a  harshness  and  arrogance  of  manner,  which 
has  given  deep  and  indelible  offence.  These  illustrious  persons,  and 
their  immediate  conlidants  and  advisers,  are  positively  asserted  to  hold 
language  of  the  most  unequivocal  kind  in  their  own  circles,  under  the 
very  roof  of  the  Tuilleries  ;  and  to  discourse  with  considerable  openness, 
of  the  necessity  of  nutting  to  death  all  who  had  any  share  in  tlie  con- 
demnation of  Louis  XVI.,  and  of  seizing  the  property  and  banishing  the 
persons  of  all  who  had  ever  held  or  accepted  any  employment  what- 
soever tmder  any  of  the  revolutionary  governments ; —  to  efl'ect  all  which, 
they  are  said  to  contemplate  the  formation  of  a  pure  royalist  army  in  La 
Vendue  and  the  South,  by  means  of  which,  aiter  the  factious  have  been 
disposed  of,  they  propose  to  redeem  the  national  honour  by  taking 
vengeance  on  the  English  and  other  foreigners  who  have  taken  such  an 
ungenerous  advantage  of  their  weakness  to  spoil  and  disable  the  country. 

For  the  truth  of  these  imputations,  of  course,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
vouch ;  nor  do  we  even  profess  to  liave  grounds  sufficient  absolutely  to 
settle  our  own  belief  witii  regard  to  them ;  but  we  do  vouch  for  the  &ct, 
that  such  imputations  ore  very  generally  made  and  believed  at  Paria,  and 
tliut  by  persons  whose  means  of  information  and  general  veracity  are 
held  to  be  equally  unquestionable.  It  is  no  less  certain,  that  the  some 
impressions  are  very  widely  diffused  through  the  body  of  the  nation,  and 
have  been  greatly  strengthened  and  exasperated  by  the  late  mission  of 
the  Due  d'Angouleme  into  the  South,  and  that  of  the  Due  de  Berri  to 
1^  Vendfe.  Of  their  effect  in  promoting  the  previous  animosity  and 
alarm,  it  is  needless  to  say  any  thing. 

To  what  practical  end  this  animosity  tends,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  so 
In  one  point,  however,  all  but  the  high-flying  royalists 


seem  to  be  agreed,  that  thvy  never  will  submit  to  a  government  which 
does  not  cordially  recognise  all  that  is  now  defended  bv  any  bodj 
revolution,  — guarantee  without  grudging  all  the  popular  rights  a 


vileges  which  have  been  acquired  by  the  revolution,  —  and  acknowledge 
as  ornaments  and  benefactors  to  the  nation  many  of  those  who  distin- 
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guished  themselves  in  the  service  of  France,  while  it  would  have  been 
held  both  criminal  and  ridiculous  to  talk  of  the  rights  of  the  Bourbons. 
Many  seem  now  persuaded,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  such  a  govern- 
ment under  the  present  monarch,  or  his  immediate  successors ;  and  that 
the  first  opportunity  must  be  taken  again  to  expel  them  from  the  country. 
Others  are  of  opinion,  that  if  the  King,  who  is  by  no  means  personally 
obnoxious,  would  emancipate  himself  from  the  yoke  of  the  princes,  and 
take  into  his  councils  men  acquainted  with  the  present  situation  of 
France,  he  might  still  retrieve  his  past  errors,  and  maintain  himself  on 
the  throne  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  The  scheme  of  a  republic 
seems  to  be  universally  abandoned  —  at  all  events  it  is  universally  dis- 
avowed. The  star  of  Napoleon,  too,  seems  to  be  ^nerally  considered 
as  set ;  and  though  there  have  been  rumours  of  a  design  to  bring  forward 
his  son,  under  the  auspices  of  Austria,  yet  this  is  understood  to  be,  as 
yet  at  least,  nothing  more  than  an  angry  and  undigested  conception  of 
some  of  tlie  discontented  military  leaders,  and  never  likely  to  make  any 
considerable  party  in  the  country,  which  it  would  naturally  throw, 
during  the  minority  of  the  young  Emperor,  into  the  hated  hands  of 
Austria,  or  subject  to  tlie  sanguinary  competitions  of  rival  generals  and 
armies. 

At  present  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  general  voice  of  the  dis- 
contented would  be  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  and  that  his  appoint- 
ment to  a  limited  monarchy  would  satisfy  a  greater  majority  of  all  parties, 
and  appease  far  more  jealousies  and  alarms,  than  any  other  measure  that 
could  be  suggested.  Such  a  choice  would  ensure  these  three  great 
advantages  to  the  nation.  In  the  first  place,  they  would  have  a  king 
who  owed  his  crown  unequivocally  to  the  will  of  the  country,  and  conse- 
quently could  claim  nothing  as  his  right  by  birth,  nor  dispute  the  legiti- 
macy of  any  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  ffiven.  In  the  second 
place,  they  would  have  a  king  connected  with  the  revolution  by  his 
parentage  and  early  education,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  be  tempted  by 
family  affection,  or  to  be  suspected  of  being  tempted  to  look  upon  those 
concerned  in  the  revolution  with  feelings  of  hatred  or  revenge;  —  and, 
finally,  they  would  have  a  king  so  near  in  blood  to  the  lineal  successor  to 
the  throne,  and  so  little  entitled  to  the  dignity  for  his  personal  services 
or  exertions,  as  to  mark  a  considerable  veneration  for  the  principle  of 
hereditary  succession,  —  to  conciliate  the  moderate  royalists  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  prevent  this  limited  exercise  of  choice,  in  an  emergency  so 
new  and  important,  from  affording  any  encouragement  to  the  perilous 
experiment  of  an  elective  monarchy ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  crown  set  up 
as  a  prize  to  be  fought  for  by  all  tlie  daring  and  ambitious  spirits  in  the 
country. 

These  considerations  are  so  forcible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  obvious, 
that  we  cannot  help  believing,  that  if  things  do  not  mend  greatly  before 
the  death  of  the  King,  whose  health  and  habits  do  not  promise  a  long 
course  of  existence; — or  if,  even  during  his  life,  discontents  should  rise 
so  high  as  to  produce  another  subversion  of  the  government,  by  far  the 
most  likely,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  desirable  issue,  will  be  the 
transference  of  the  sceptre  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  upon  conditions 
more  favourable  to  general  liberty  than  have  yet  been  admitted  by  a 
French  Sovereign. 

We  are  far  firom  intending  to  insinuate,  that  that  illustrious  person  has 
actually  taken  any  measures  to  bring  about  such  a  consummation,  or 
that  he  is  even  auspected  of  caballing  against  the  throne  of  his  kinsman. 
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On  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  understood,  that  he  has  carefully  kept 
himself  aloof  from  the  hazard  of  all  such  imputations; — and  that  though 
his  partisans  may  conjecture  that  he  will  not  refuse  the  greatness  that 
may  be  put  upon  him,  they  are  perfectly  aware  that  he  will  himself  do 
nothing  to  bring  it  to  him,  nor  use  any  other  arts  to  strengthen  his 
interest,  than  a  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tional charter,  which  the  whole  nation  is  now  bound  to  observe.  This 
character,  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  is  that  of  much  good  sense  and 
moderation. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  speaking  very  much  in  the  name  of  the  con- 
stitutionalists, or  those  who  think  they  have  room  to  complain  of  the 
existing  government,  and  who  say  that  they  comprehend  nine  tenths  of 
the  whole  French  people ; — and  in  stating  the  facts  on  which  they  mainly 
rely  for  the  justification  of  their  discontents,  we  have  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously borrowed  a  little  too  much  of  their  tone  and  temper.  It  would 
not  be  fair,  however,  to  conclude  this  hasty  sketch  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  country,  without  taking  some  notice  of  the  pleas  and  averments  of 
the  Royalists. 

Admitting,  as  they  do  in  substance,  most  of  the  facts  which  we  have  al- 
ready stated  as  notorious,  the  moderate  persons  of  this  party  certainly  deny 
that  the  King  looks  with  any  grudging  or  regret  on  the  rights  which  the 
constitutioned  charter  confirms  to  the  people  at  large,  or  that  the  princes 
profess  any  hostility  to  that  constitution.  They  say,  we  are  afraid  not 
quite  correctly,  that  the  system  of  lenity  and  confidence  was  fairly  tried 
during  the  last  short  reign,  when  it  was  shamefully  abused,  and  that 
greater  distrust  and  severity  are  now  indispensable  for  their  safety ;  — 
that  those  who  are  discontented  now,  never  would  be  satisfied  while  any 
power  was  left  to  the  crown,  and  that  it  is  as  well  to  resist  their  pre- 
tensions at  this  point  as  at  any  other ;  —  that  they  must  at  all  events  have 
a  force  for  their  protection  upop  which  they  can  relpr — and  that  if  the 
proved  faithlessness  of  so  many  who  made  professions  of  attachment, 
compels  them  to  choose  that  force  among  persons  who  carry  their  notions 
of  loyalty  somewhat  farther  than  the  present  constitution  admits,  that  is 
no  fault  of  theirs ;  and  it  will  be  easy  for  the  government  to  prevent  this 
excessive  devotion  of  their  supporters  from  producing  any  practical 
mischief.  They  maintain  also,  that  the  only  violent  opposition  to  their 
government  is  to  be  found  among  the  discontented  and  ambitious  sol- 
diery, who  wish  again  for  conquest  and  pillage,  under  a  military  sovereign  ; 
and  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  though  overawed  by  this  danger- 
ous class  of  persons,  are  in  their  hearts  for  the  King's  government  —  as 
that  under  which  they  will  have  most  peace,  and  most  substantial  freedom ; 
and  they  maintain  farther,  that  the  genius  of  the  French  nation,  and  their 
late  habits,  lead  them  to  submit  much  more  patiently  to  the  hand  of 
power  than  the  voice  of  reason; — and  that  if  they  could  only  get  such 
an  army  as  to  repress  all  internal  resistance,  the  country  would  fall  very 
readily  into  its  old  habits  of  obedience  to  legitimate  force.  They 
confess,  that  the  propensity  of  the  people  is  to  war,  and  that  their  lead- 
ing passion  is  for  military  glory;  —  and  upon  this,  in  fact,  they  now  build 
their  chief  hope  of  consolidating  their  government.  The  allies,  they  say, 
and  particularly  the  English,  have  behaved  ungenerously,  and  even  de- 
ceitfully, in  coming  into  their  country,  with  professions  of  amity  to  all 
but  Bonaparte  and  his  adherents ;  and  then,  taking  advantage  of  their 
weakness  and  unprepared  condition,  to  plunder  and  insult  them  like  a 
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conquered  people ;  to  exact  tribute  from  them ;  to  dictate  to  them  what 
garrisons  they  shall  have,  and  where  they  shall  be  stationed  in  their  own 
realm;  and  to  seize  upon  their  whole  frontier,  and  quarter  a  foreign 
army  upon  them  for  a  period  of  years  afler  all  pretexts  for  hostility  have 
disappeared."  By  holding  out  this  language,  which  no  doubt  rails  in 
exactly  with  the  sentiments  of  all  classes  of  Frenchmen,  they  expect 
very  easily  to  raise  an  army,  which  will  at  once  strengthen  their  hands 
against  all  domestic  enmity,  and  enable  them,  in  due  time,  to  drive  these 
treacherous  invaders  from  their  soil,  and  retrieve  the  military  honour  of 
France,  at  the  same  time  that  they  restore  its  independence. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Uiis  language  is  held  by  official  persons 
about  the  Court  on  public  occasions;  but  there  is  not  the  least  doubt 
that  it  is  held  by  the  great  body  of  Royalists  individually,  and  that  with 
very  little  reserve  or  concealment;  and  that  the  hatred  to  England  is 
now,  on  the  whole,  more  acrimonious,  and  more  openly  and  ofFensively 
expressed,  among  this  class  of  persons  than  among  their  antagonists.  It 
is,  or  was  at  least  very  lately,  an  ordinary  topic  of  reproach  with  them, 
that  our  Government  was  actually  in  league  witli  the  partisans  of  Orleans 
to  bring  about  the  expulsion  of  the  present  King :  —  and  some  belief  in 
this  imputation  may,  perhaps,  have  mitigated  the  hostility  of  the  consti- 
tutionalists. 

From  this  state  of  parties  and  of  facts,  our  readers  may  judge  for 
themselves  what  is  likely  to  be  the  fortune  of  this  distracted  country :  — 
and  we  have  no  inclination  to  disturb  their  calculations  with  any  predic« 
tions  of  ours.  It  is  impossible,  however,  with  the  slightest  recollection 
of  the  facts,  and  the  general  principles  of  human  nature,  to  doubt  that 
the  party  of  the  malcontents  is  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  daring: 
but  they  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  no  military  head,  no 
sort  of  pecuniary  funds,  and  no  means  of  safe  or  easy  concert  and  pre- 
paration. The  Government,  in  all  these  respects,  is  in  a  much  more 
favourable  situation.  It  is  actually  established,  and  invested  with  some 
immediate  authority ;  and,  as  long  it  lasts,  may  take  its  measures  in  per- 
fect security  and  tranquillity.  Both  parties,  in  the  mean  time,  are  re- 
pressed, and  nearly  alike  repressed  we  take  it,  by  the  overawing  foreign 
force  with  which  the  theatre  and  the  prize  of  t)ieir  contentions  is  still 
surrounded,  and  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  the  policy  that  this  force 
may  adopt  in  the  event  of  a  renewed  civil  war.  They  are  also  mutually 
tepressed  by  the  impoverished  state  of  the  country,  and  the  almost  total 
destruction  of  the  materiel  of  an  army  which  has  taken  place  in  the  course 
of  their  late  hostilities.  It  is  owing  to  these  circumstances  alone,  we 
think,  that  the  conflict  does  not  take  place  immediately. 

As  to  the  policy  of  Austria  and  Russia  —  though  many  extraordinary 
things  are  confidently  asserted  with  regard  to  them  —  we  shall  not  now 
venture  upon  any  speculation :  but  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  such  an 
event  as  the  revival  of  civil  contentions  in  France,  even  as  a  remote  pos- 
sibility, without  strenuously  inculcating  upon  this  country  the  propriety, 
the  justice,  the  necessity  of  an  absolute,  true,  and  entire  neutrality.  We 
have  no  right  to  interfere  —  we  have  no  interest  to  interfere  —  and  our 
interference  is  most  likely  to  defeat  the  objects  for  which  it  is  under- 
taken, and  to  ruin  the  peace  and  the  liberties  of  all  Europe,  while  it 
brings  this  nation  to  speedy  bankruptcy,  disorder,  and  dishonour. 

Our  ministers  have  already  solenmly  abjured  all  right  to  interfere 
in  the  internal  government  of  France,  or  in  the  choice  which  that  great 
nation  may  make  of  a  government  for  itself;  and,  therefore,  it  is  needless 
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to  say  any  thing  more  on  the  general  view  of  the  subject,  —  as  it  proba- 
bly will  not  be  contended,  that,  except  for  some  strong  and  immediate 
interest  of  our  own,  we  can  ever  be  entitled  to  intermeddle  with  the  pri- 
vate concerns  of  our  neighbours.  That  there  are  limits  to  this  principle 
of  non-interference,  is  indeed  undeniable ;  and  we  are  not  disposed  to 
be  very  rigid  in  fixing  their  places.  If  France  should  again  erect  itself 
into  a  revolutionary  republic,  and  proclaim  hostility  to  all  thrones^  we 
should  think  this  a  justifiable  case  of  interference,  even  antecedent  to  any 
actual  attack  on  our  own  government.  Nay,  if  Bonaparte  should  escape 
from  St.  Helena,  and  resume  the  purple  for  a  third  time  in  Paris,  we 
should  not  much  quarrel  with  those  who  should  hold  that  also  a  ground 
for  immediate  opposition :  but  we  must  peremptorily  protest  against  any 
interference  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Louis  XVIII.  on  his  throne,  in 
despite  of  the  French  nation  ;  —  or  for  opposing  the  pretensions  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  or  any  other  competitor  whom  the  voice  of  the  country 
may  call  to  supply  his  place. 

We  are  zealous  and  most  sincere  advocates  for  hereditary  monarchy, 
and  our  opinions  and  arguments  upon  that  subject  are  already  before  the 
public  at  large  ^  :  but  hereditary  monarchy,  without  a  power  and  a  right 
in  the  people  to  change  the  line  of  succession,  is  the  old  slavish  absurdity 
of  they^^  divinum  of  kings;  and  cannot  decently  be  asserted  in  any 
country  that  has  the  smallest  pretensions  to  liberty.  In  England,  where 
we  still  have  a  free  constitution,  and  that  exactly  because  we  have  a 
sovereign  who  owes  his  crown  to  such  a  change  m  the  succession,  the 
mere  statement  of  such  a  doctrine  must  appear  to  be  the  very  height  of 
absurdity  and  .baseness.  But,  even  if  tliis  were  questionable,  surely  it 
will  not  be  pretended  that  the  opposite  doctrine,  upon  which  it  is  our 
great  glory  and  especial  distinction  among  nations  to  have  acted,  and  to 
the  practical  assertion  of  which  we  familiarly  ascribe  all  that  is  excellent 
in  our  political  institutions,  can  at  the  same  time  be  so  very  pernicious 
and  detestable,  that  it  can  be  lawful  to  take  up  arms  to  prevent  its  adop- 
tion in  a  foreign  country,  and  a  duty  to  make  war  upon  our  neighbours, 
if  they  seem  disposed  in  this  respect  to  follow  our  example. 

The  only  ground,  in  short,  that  can  bear  to  be  stated  for  such  an 
interference,  must  be,  that  our  interests  would  be  in  some  way  com- 
promised by  any  internal  change  in  the  government  of  a  neighbouring 
country.  But  what  is  it  to  us,  or  any  interest  of  ours,  that  the  French 
people  prefer  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  Count  de  Lille  for  their 
sovereign  ?  and  choose  to  call  one  prince  of  the  old  family  to  the  throne, 
instead  of  another  ?  It  certainly  is  very  much  to  be  wished,  for  their 
own  sakes,  that  they  should  adliere  upon  the  whole  to  the  principle  of 
hereditary  succession ;  but,  even  if  they  should  judge  differently,  and 
should  set  up  the  crown  to  sale,  or  openly  proclaim  it  to  be  elective,  we 
do  not  see  what  right  we  should  have  to  find  fault  with  them.  The 
mischiefs  o{  such  a  government  are,  in  common  cases,  all  to  the  nation 
that  adopts  it ;  and  as  it  is  usually  rendered  weaker  and  less  formidable 
by  the  struggles  and  distractions  to  which  it  is  consequently  exposed, 
there  seems  to  be  no  conceivable  ground  upon  which  the  vicinage  can 
have  any  right  to  prevent  it.  That  it  is  an  impolitic  and  improvident 
measure  in  general  estimation,  can  surely  give  the  wise  people  who  think 
so  no  right  to  enlighten  the  folly  of  an  independent  nation  by  making 
war  upon  them  till  they  are  convinced  of  their  folly.     They  must  be  lefl 
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to  the  gentler  and  more  effectual  schooling  of  experience  and  reflection. 
What  should  we  have  thought  in  England,  in  1688,  if  the  great  states  of 
Europe  had  combined,  and  required  us  to  show  cause  why  we  could  live 
no  longer  under  tlie  dominion  of  our  legitimate  sovereign,  and  enjoined 
us  to  make  out  such  a  case  of  necessity  as  they  should  find  complete  and 
satisfactory,  before  they  would  tolerate  a  measure  so  irregular,  and  of 
such  dangerous  example  ?  Could  any  nation  that  pretended  to  independ- 
ence  submit  to  such  an  interference?  Could  any  government,  or  any 
combination  of  governments,  that  pretended  to  justice  or  liberality,  pre- 
sume  to  attempt  it  ?  The  question,  however,  comes  exactly  to  this  issue^ 
— whether  the  reasons  which  entitle  a  nation  to  make  changes  in  its  in« 
temal  government,  must  be  reasons  that  are  satisfiEu:tory  to  itself, — or  to 
other  countries  ?  That  there  may  be  reasons  to  justify  such  a  cliange, 
probably  will  not  be  disputed ;  and  all  that  is  contended  for  Is,  that  the 
nation  which  is  to  act  upon  them  should  be  allowed  to  judge  of  their 
validity.  No  other  tribunal  can  possibly  be  aware  of  their  force,  or 
attempt  to  make  their  practical  application  without  manifest  usurpation. 

But  even  if  an  independent  state  could  be  subjected,  in  a  matter  like 
this,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  surrounding  governments,  and  obliged  to 
make  out  a  colourable  case  before  it  was  allowed  to  make  any  such  alter- 
ation, we  conceive  that  France  could  have  no  difficulty  in  making  out 
such  a  case,  as  must,  upon  every  principle  of  reciprocity,  be  conclusive 
and  satisfactory,  in  so  far  at  least  as  this  country  is  to  iudge  of  it.  We 
could  not  well  refuse  the  authority  of  the  great  and  glorious  precedent 
afforded  by  our  own  history; — indeed  there  i^  no  other  conceivable 
standard  by  which  any  man  among  us  could  ever  pretend  to  estimate  the 
reasonableness  of  any  similar  attempt.  But  it  would  not  be  difficult,  we 
think,  to  show,  that  if  there  be  any  truth  at  all  in  the  view  which  we 
have  already  given  of  the  interests  and  sentiments  of  the  French  nation, 
and  the  conduct  and  dispositions  of  its  present  rulers,  there  are,  relatively 
to  French  feelings,  as  strong  inducements  to  change  the  person  of  the 
sovereign  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  ultimate  motive  for  all 
such  changes  is  the  conscientious  conviction  of  the  people,  that  their 
lives^  properties,  or  liberties  will  be  in  hazard  if  it  be  not  adopted.  But 
there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt,  we  suppose,  that  there  are  many  more 
individuals  now  in  France  who  sincerely  entertain  such  apprehensions 
from  the  continuance  of  the  present  system,  than  there  were  in  England 
in  the  time  of  James  II.  To  quiet  such  general  or  extensive  apprehen- 
sions, and  to  prevent  them  from  breaking  out  into  perpetual  and  mcurable 
disturbances,  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession,  which  is  itself  only 
to  be  valued  as  generally  preventing  such  disturbances,  may  be  lawfully 
sacrificed;  and  the  sacrifice  will  be  cheap,  if  the  end  can  be  accom- 
plished, without  absolutely  departing  from  the  principle  altogether,  but 
only  deviating  a  little  way  from  the  lineal  order  of  inheritance. 

This  is  truly  the  bottom  of  the  case ;  and  the  basis  upon  which  our 
Revolution,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Dutch  provinces  and  the  Swiss  Cantons, 
and  indeed  every  other,  must  ultimatelv  be  rested.  But  the  parallel 
between  our  case  in  1688,  and  that  of  France  at  the  present  moment, 
may  perhaps  be  pushed  a  little  farther.  The  true  cause  of  the  expulsion 
of  James,  was  the  difference  of  religion.  He  adhered  to  the  old  faith  of 
the  country,  while  its  habits  and  institutions  had  been  permanently 
moulded  to  one  of  later  origin ;  and  instead  of  yielding  a  part,  at  least,  of 
his  own  notions  and  prejudices  to  those  of  his  people,  and  being  guided 
by  the  counsels  of  thoee  who  knew  them  and  their  temper,  he  gave  him- 
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self  up  to  the  guidance  of  priests  and  Jesuits,  and  other  zealots,  who 
would  admit  of  no  compromise,  and  were  substantially  strangers  to  the 
character  of  the  nation  he  was  to  govern.  If  we  read  Emigrants  for 
Jesuits,  this  is  nearly  the  picture  of  the  present  government  of  France. 
Twenty  years  of  Revolution  have  made  the  Court  and  the  emigrants  as 
much  aliens  to  the  habits  and  feelings  of  France  as  it  now  is,  as  the  lapse 
of  a  century  had  estranged  Popery  and  its  accompaniments  from  the 
habits  of  our  people  in  1688  ;  and  we  believe  it  will  scarcely  be  doubted, 
that  the  political  reformation  of  the  former  period  is  at  least  as  much 
valued  by  its  disciples,  as  the  religious  reformation  of  the  latter  was  by 
its  immediate  supporters. 

From  what  we  have  here  said,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred,  that  we  wish 
at  all  events  for  the  dethronement  of  the  present  King,  and  think  that  an 
insurrection  for  that  object  would  be  a  laudable  and  proper  measure. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  our  opinion.  If  the  crown,  indeed,  could 
be  brought  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  without  a  struggle  or  an  insurrection, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  we  think  France  would  have  a  better 
chance,  both  for  freedom  and  for  tranquillity,  than  under  the  present 
Monarch  and  his  apparent  heirs ;  and  we  should  consider  it  as  a  very 
fortunate  and  happy  event,  for  her  and  for  the  world,  if,  either  by  the 
natural  course  of  mortality,  or  by  any  voluntary  arrangement  in  the 
family,  that  prince  should  now  be  enabled  to  ascend  the  throne,  without 
competition  or  resistance  from  any  quarter.  Beyond  this,  however,  our 
revolutionary  spirit  proceeds  not ;  —  and  if  all  Frenchmen  thought  as  we 
do,  thev  would  rather  apply  themselves  to  conciliate  each  other,  and 
gradually  and  patiently  to  ameliorate  their  constitution  under  their  pre- 
sent King,  than  commit  their  country  to  the  dreadful  hazard  of  a  new 
civil  war,  for  an  object  which  may  be  desirable,  but  which  they  cannot  be 
sure  of  attaining. 

Ignorant  as  the  opponents  of  the  Court  are  of  the  exact  measure  of 
their  own  strength,  or  of  that  which  may  be  arrayed  against  it,  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  they  can  have  any  assurance  of  a  speedy  or  easy  victory : 
—  and  with -a  people  so  combustible,  —  already  so  mischievously  trained 
to  military  habits  and  principles,  —  so  ill  provided  with  leaders  in  civil 
wisdom, — and  so  apt  to  be  made  the  prey  of  atrocious  factionaries,  or 
ambitious  generals,  we  confess  that  we  see  much  more  danger,  both  to 
liberty  and  peace,  from  the  issue  of  a  long  internal  contention,  than  from 
any  abuse  of  which  the  present  government  is  likely  to  be  guilty,  if 
properly  watched,  admonished,  and  resisted.  The  foundations  of  a 
representative  government  are  now  laid,  we  think,  indestructibly  in  the 
French  constitution  ;  and  we  have  no  idea  that  the  present  King  has  any 
design  to  abrogate  or  defeat  the  objects  of  this  great  institution.  However 
much  it  may  be  abused  or  perverted,  therefore,  at  this  moment,  it  seems 
certain,  that  if  every  thing  is  not  again  cast  down  by  the  shock  of  another 
popular  revolution,  the  monarchy  will  be  substantially  limited,  and  a 
certain  considerable  and  growing  portion  of  power  vested  in  the  people. 
We  are  not  even  sure  whether  the  nation  be  fit  at  this  moment  for  more 
complete  liberty;  and  whether  they  would  not,  on  the  whole,  have  a 
better  chance  of  ultimately  obtaining  a  free  and  happy  constitution,  by 
this  progressive  and  gradual  extension  of  the  legislative  power,  than  by 
starting  at  once  into  the  function  of  patriots  and  citizens.  At  all  events, 
wc  should  prefer  this  chance  to  the  perilous  experiment  of  an  appeal  to 
arms,  and  the  hazards  of  an  exasperated  civil  war.  We  should  endeavour 
to  enlighten  and  conciliate  the  nation,  and,  if  necessary,  to  control  and 
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even  intimidate  the  Court,  if  it  persisted  in  a  narrow  or  illiberal  policy ; 
but  we  should  not  risk  an  actual  insurrection,  —  on  slighter  ground  than 
that  of  actual  and  intolerable  oppression,  —  and  certainly  not  for  the 
uncertain  chance  of  obtaining  a  Sovereign  who  would  no  doubt  be  more 
suitable  in  many  respects  to  the  present  condition  of  the  country. 

Such  are  our  sentiments  of  the  course  that  France  ought  to  pursue  in 
the  present  agitating  crisis  of  her  affairs ;  but  we  greatly  fear  that  they  are 
not  the  sentiments  of  any  considerable  part  of  the  people  of  that  country : 
and  it  is  with  a  view  to  their  acting  upon  their  own  opposite  impressions, 
and  actually  plunging  into  domestic  dissensions,  that  we  have  enaeavoured 
to  show  that  we  will  have  neither  right  nor  interest  to  interfere  in  that 
quarrel ;  and  are  bound,  upon  every  consideration  of  generosity  and 
prudence,  to  let  them  settle  their  government  in  any  way  they  please,  or 
are  able,  provided  they  do  not  endanger  our  peace  or  mdependence  in 
the  operation. 

As  to  the  consequences  of  our  yielding  to  our  lamentable  passion  for 
war  and  interference,  on  our  finances  and  internal  prosperity,  we  shall 
say  nothing  in  this  place,  as  we  expect  to  be  abl^  to  annex  a  short 
sejparate  article  upon  these  important  subjects ;  and,  indeed,  we  have 
left  ourselves  room  to  add  but  a  word  or  two  on  the  effects  of  such  a 
mischievous  system  of  policy  on  our  honour  and  influence,  and  the 
fortunes  of  Europe  in  general. 

In  the  first  place,  if  it  really  require  the  whole  united  force  of  Europe 
to  prevent  the  French  from  dethroning  their  present  King,  it  must  be 
pretty  plain  that  he  has  no  considerable  number  of  supporters  in  his 
own  country,  and  that  the  great  mass  of  it  is  decidedly  against  him.  If 
it  be  not  so,  there  can  scarcely  be  any  necessity  for  our  interference ; 
and  if  it  be  so,  then  that  interference  must  of  necessity  appear  to  the 
mass  of  the  nation  to  be  a  monstrous  outrage,  injustice,  and  oppression, 
the  existence  of  which  must  exasperate  them  still  more  against  the. 
prince  on  whose  account  they  are  subjected  to  it.  The  natural  effects 
of  persecution  are  now  pretty  well  known  and  admitted  —  to  exalt  and 
rivet  the  attachment  of  its  victims  to  the  objects  for  which  it  is  inflicted 
—  to  turn  mere  reluctance  or  difference  of  opinion  into  furious  hatred  or 
ungovernable  enthusiasm  —  to  raise  common  men  to  the  devotedness  of 
martyrs,  or  the  frenzy  of  assassins  —  and  to  put  all  the  strong  feelings 
of  revenge  and  honour  in  the  way  of  easy  reconciliation.  There  is  bit- 
terness enough  in  the  ordinary  case  of  a  civil  war ;  but  if  the  allies,  who 
are  already  generally  hated  in  France  for  their  humiliation  of  the  national 
power  and  vanity,  are  to  take  part  in  that  war,  this  will  not  only  throw 
the  whole  weight  of  national  feeling  into  the  opposite  scale,  but  will 
infallibly  give  a  character  of  acrimony  and  deadly  hatred  to  the  contest, 
of  which  the  world  has  yet  seen  no  exaniple.  But  a  war  waged  with 
such  feelings,  and  against  such  a  nation  as  France,  can  have  no  issue  on 
which  reason  or  humanity  can  bear  to  look  without  horror.  Even  sup- 
posing the  allied  arms  to  be  as  completely  successful  as  possible,  it  is 
plain  that  France  can  never  be  permanently  subdued,  without  the  absolute 
extermination  of  most  of  its  mhabitants.  Paris  and  other  great  towns 
may,  and  probably  would  be,  abandoned  to  pillage  and  conflagration ; 
large  provinces  may  be  occupied  and  severed,  by  decrees  of  Congress, 
from  the  rest  of  the  country ;  but  a  warlike  and  exasperated  population 
of  forty  millions  cannot  be  absolutely  destroyed,  or  permanently  kept 
under,  by  mere  force ; — and  these  violent  and  deplorable  measures,  which 
can  only  become  possible  in  the  end  of  the  most  savage  and  murderous 
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hostilities,  will  merely  sow  the  seeds  of  after  revolts,  insurrections,  and 
massacres,  —  till  some  view  of  policy  or  private  ambition  disunite  the 
victorious  Allies,  and  afford  the  vanauished  an  opportunity  of  again 
asserting  their  ind^endence,  and  wreaking  their  revenge. 

In  short,  it  appears  to  us,  that  if  we  are  to  mingle  a^in  in  the  internal 
dissensions  of  France,  and  to  take  part  in  the  hostihties  to  which  they 
will  but  too  probably  give  rise,  we  shall  not  only  render  the  prince  whom 
we  mean  to  support  more  universally  odious  in  that  country,  but  in  all 
likelihood  involve  the  whole  of  Europe  in  the  most  rancorous  and  deso- 
lating hostilities  for  thirty  years  to  come.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  recollect,  that  the  great  hazard  to  which  civil 
liberty,  national  morality,  and  general  prosperity  are  now  exposed  all 
over  the  civilised  world,  arises  from  the  prevalence  of  military  habits, 
and  the  conversion  of  an  undue  proportion  of  the  people  into  a  pro- 
fessional soldiery.  It  is  to  this  that  we  owe  the  last  return  of  Bonaparte, 
and  alL  the  disgusting  scenes  of  perfidy  and  atrocity  by  which  it  was 
attended;  and  it  is  to  this  also  that  we  must  ascribe  that  neglect  of 
literature  and  political  philosophy  —  that  contempt  in  short  of  civil  arts 
and  civil  virtues,  the  beginnings  of  which,  we  conceive,  have  lately  been 
but  too  visible  in  other  nations.  Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  certain, 
than  that  no  country  can  be  free,  or  rich,  or  moral,  or  refined,  whose 
leading  occupation  is  that  of  war,  and  among  whom  the  military  order 
takes  precedency  over,  and  gives  the  tone  to  every  other.  Even  i£  every 
other  reason,  therefore,  did  not  concur  to  deter  us  from  engaging  in  wars 
which  do  not  concern  us,  and  in  which  we  must  be  equally  ruined  by 
failure  as  by  success,  this  consideration,  we  conceive,  ought  to  inspire  us 
with  redoubled  caution,  and  determine  us  to  abstain  from  a  scene  not 
more  painful  than  precarious,  and  in  which  our  very  efforts  must  strike 
so  deep  at  the  heart  of  our  prosperity. 


AGGRESSIONS    OF    FRANCE    AGAINST    SPAIN.  —  ENGLAND 
BOUND  TO  RESIST  THEM  BY  FORCE.* 

It  is  our  purpose,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
short  statement  of  such  facts  and  arguments  as  may  enable  them  to  esti- 
mate the  justice  of  the  war  now  Uireatened  by  the  Ultra  Royalists  of 
France  against  Spain ;  the  consistency  of  the  principles  of  that  faction 
with  the  general  rules  of  the  law  of  nations,  or  even  with  any  exception 
from  those  rules  which  has  been  acted  on  without  universal  reprolMition 
in  civilised  times ;  the  infiuence  of  the  success  of  such  a  war  on  the  in- 
dependence of  states,  and  the  circumstances  which  would  render  that 
success  more  formidable  to  the  security  of  Great  Britain  than  to  that 
of  any  other  European  state. 

By  the  abdications  extorted  at  Bayonne  in  May,  1808,  from  Charles 
IV.  and  Ferdinand  VII.,  the  Spaniards  who  took  up  arms  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  country,  were  left  without  legitimate  authority,  and 
indeed  witliout  acknowledged  leaders.  Local  and  general  juntas  very 
irregularly  appointed,  and  often  not  very  well  composed,  were  neither 
able  to  give  the  appearance  of  legality,  nor  the  advantage  of  union,  to 

•  The  Holy  Alliance  remu  Spain;  or  Notes  and  Declarations  of  the  Allied 
Towers.  —  Vol.  xxxviii.  p.  241. 
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the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Spanish  people.  This  defect  was  the  subject  of 
triumph  to  their  eDemieSy  and  of  deep  regret  to  their  friends.  In  the 
midst  of  their  enemiesy  and  at  the  season  of  their  utmost  distress,  the 
£ni{)eror  of  Russia  refused  to  acknowledge  their  title  to  be  parties  to  any 
negotiation,  and  would  call  them  by  no  other  name  than  **  Thb  Insur- 
gents OF  Spain.*'*  But  their  disunion  and  want  of  chiefs  were  yiewed 
with  other  eyes  by  Lord  Wellesley ;  who,  .though  he  had  wielded  with  a 
vigorous  hand  the  force  of  an  absolute  monarchy,  had  too  much  wisdom 
not  to  discover  that  liberty  alone  was  the  source  of  union  and  obedience, 
as  well  as  of  energy  and  valour,  to  a  people  struggling  for  independence. 
By  him,  during  his  embassy  to  Spain,  the  calling  together  of  tne  Cortes 
appears  to  have  been  first  proposed  f,  for  the  purpose  of  redressing 
grievances  and  reforming  abuses,  as  weU  as  that  of  providing  for  the 
public  defence.  That  assembly,  convoked  by  the  Regency,  met,  afier 
several  delays,  in  September,  1810,  at  Cadiz,  then  almost  the  only  spot 
in  the  Spanish  territory  which  was  not  occupied  by  foreign  force.  Its 
composition  was  very  popular ;  as  was  natural,  in  a  body  whose  chief 
function  was  to  excite  p<^ular  spirit,  and  in  a  country  where  the  only 
examples  of  timidity  or  treachery  were  to  be  found  among  the  higher 
orders.  In  the  eye  of  every  true  Spaniard,  the  Cortes  became  the  only 
lawful  power  of  the  monarchy.  As  such,  their  commands  were  obeyeo, 
and  their  authority  acknowledged.  The  Regency,  whom  they  super- 
seded, gave  up  their  power  without  a  murmur.  The  two  successive  re- 
gencies whom  they  nominated,  were  obeyed  as  the  executive  govern- 
ment of  the  monarchy  by  all  but  the  partisans  of  France.  The  consti- 
tution was  promulgated  by  their  authority  in  March,  1812,  and  was 
received  as  the  fundamental  law  wherever  the  French  arms  did  not 
silence  the  public  voice.  That  it  contained  some  language  capable  of 
mischievous  misconception,  and  that  it  did  not  provide  sidficient  means  of 
conciliating  those  classes  who  derived  a  powerful  influence  from  property 
and  opinion ;  that  it  did  not  enough  mamtain  the  authority  of  the  deli- 
berate judgment  cff  the  people  over  their  hasty  and  transient  passions, 
may  be  admitted,  without  involving  censure  on  the  leaders  of  the  Cortes, 
and  certainly  without  affording  any  inference  that  these,  or  that  any  con-^ 
stitutional  defects,  should  be  remedied  under  the  terror  of  foreign  bay^ 
onets.  If  every  error  in  legislation  were  to  be  punislied  by  a  perpetual 
forfeiture  of  a  nation's  title  to  liberty,  no  free  government  could  be 
established  amonp;  men.  The  most  excusable  of  all  errors,  is  a  dispov 
sition  in  the  founders  of  freedom  to  fiy  to  the  greatest  distance  from  th^ 
institutions  which  had  formerly  been  the  instruments  of  oppressions.  In 
the  peculiar  situation  of  Spain,  the  strongest  declarations  of  the  rights  of 
the  nation  were  politically  necessary  to  invalidate  the  acts  into  which  th^ 
imprisoned  King  might  have  been  betrayed.  The  sovereignty  of  the 
people  became  the  only  safeguard  of  the  independence  of  the  monarchy. 
But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  wisdom  of  the  constitution,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  any  authority  more  legitimate  than  that  of  those 
who  framed  it.  lliey  were  not  a  revolutionary  assembly.  Afler  con- 
quest had  destroyed  all  lawful  power  in  Spain,  the  Cortes  were  called  to- 
gether to  give  their  country  a  regular  government.     To  restore  internal 

*  Note  of  Count  Romaneoff  to  Mr.  Secretary  Canning.  Paris,  28th  Novem- 
ber, 1808. 

f  Despatch  from  Marquis  Wdlcslcy  to  Mr.  Secretary  Canning.  Seville, 
15th  September,  1809. 
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order,  and  to  secure  national  iodependence,  were  the  objects  of  their 
convocation.  By  preserving  a  national  government  for  the  people,  they 
also  preserved  a  crown  for  the  King.  An  authority  thus  originating, and 
thus  sanctioned  by  the  obedience  of  all  true  Spaniards,  was  recognised 
also  by  all  those  foreign  states  who  were  not  subject  to  the  domination 
of  France.  England  indeed  had  very  early  recognised  a  government 
which  had  far  less  pretensions  to  be  coosidered  as  national  than  the 
Cortes.  So  early  as  the  +th  of  July,  1808,  an  Order  of  Council  was 
issued,  directing  all  hostilities  against  Spain  to  cease,  in  consequence  "  of 
the  glarioag  efforts  of  tAe  Spanuh  Hation  to  the  deliverance  of  llieir  country 
Jroni  the  vsurpntion  of  France,  and  of  the  assurances  which  ft.  M.  had 
received  from  several  provitices  of  Spain  of  tlieir  amicable  diipositiont  to- 
wards lAis  kingdom"  In  November  and  December  of  the  tbilowing  year, 
England  claimed  a  place  in  any  congress  which  should  be  assembled  for 
the  representation  of  those  whom  Alexander,  in  concert  with  Napoleon, 
called,  "  The  Insurgents  op  Spaik."  It  is  now  well  known  that  Alex- 
ander, in  spite  of  all  the  tender  and  enthusiastic  attachment  for  Napoleon, 
of  which  he  made  so  extravagant  and  ridiculous  a  display  at  Erfurt,  had 
bargained  at  that  interview  for  a  share  in  an  intended  partition  of  Turkey, 
as  the  price  of  hb  connivance  at  the  conquest  of  Spain.  On  the  IHb  of 
January,  1809,  the  treaty  of  London  was  concluded  between  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty  and  the  Supreme  Junta  of  Spain,  containing  the  important 
stipulation,  that  Gieat  Britain  "  never  would  acknowledge  any  King  of 
Spain  but  Ferdinand  II.  and  his  heirs,  or  such  lavful  tticeetsor  ai  the 
Spanish  nalion  should  otAiiowledffe."  * 

These  acts  were  much  more  than  a  recognition  of  the  legitimacy  of 
the  Junta;  they  were  continued  towards  tlie  R^eiicy,  and,  by  necessary 
consequence,  implied  a  recognition  of  the  Cortes,  which  the  Ilegency 
had  convoked.  The  alliance  was  accordingly  maintained  and  contirmed 
under  that  assembly ;  and  an  occasion  arose  in  which  England  made  an 
express  declaration  of  its  legitimate  and  supreme  authority.  In  answer 
to  a  proposal  for  negotiation  in  ,4pril,  18ia,  by  M.  Maret,  on  the  part  of 
Napoleon,  he  was  informed  that  England  could  not  consent  to  any 
treaty,  in  which  it  was  not  acknowledged  that  "  the  royal  authority  in 
Spain  was  vestfd  in  the  legitimate  sovereign  Ferdinand  VII.  and  hts 
heirs,  and  in  the  extraordinaTy  a4se?nblt/  of  the  Cortts,  now  invested  with 
the  potoert  of  government  in  that  kingdom."  \  Another  still  more  solemn 
recognition  of  their  government  fallowed,  which  recent  events  have 
rendered  very  memorable.  On  the  20th  of  July,  1812,  when  Napoleon 
appeared  to  be  making  a  triumphant  entry  into  Russia,  with  all  the 
nations  and  sovereigns  of  the  Continent  in  his  train, — before  he  had 
experienced  disaster,  and  when  there  was  no  reasonable  prospect  oi  a 
reverse,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Weliki  Louki  between  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  the  Cortes  of  Spain,  of  which  the  third  article  deserves  to 
be  cited  at  length.  "  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  tlie  Russias 
acknoicledges  the  legitimacy  of  the  general  and  extraordinnrif  asmmbbf 
of  the  Cortes  }ield  at  Cadiz,  as  wgj.L  as  the  constiti;tiov  which  THEV 
HAVE  DECKEEQ  AND  SANCTIONED."  J  Whether  this  stipulation  amounted 
to  a  guarantee,  might  be  a  question  ;  but  certainly  no  event  in  the  annals 
of  mankind,  not  even  in  the  history  of  the  partition  of  Poland,  could  have 
prepared  us  to  expect,  that,  only  ten  years  after,  Russia  should  represent 
*""         '  "       ;  of  this  very  constitution  us  a  reason  for  breaking  off  all 
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intercourse  with  Spain,  and  almost  as  a  ground  of  war  agoinit  that 
country.  The  reasons  by  which  this  inconsistency  has  been  attempted 
to  be  explained  are  more  monstrous  than  the  tact  itself.  In  a  supple- 
mentary despatch  from  Verona  to  M.  Bulgari  at  Madrid,  Count  Nessel- 
rode  attempts  to  vindicate  his  master  from  the  charge  of  inconsistency, 
on  three  grounds.  1.  It  was  nfctmsary  tor  Russia,  in  1812,  to  form  an 
alliance  with  the  Cortes  against  France,  the  common  enemy  of  both; 
which  is  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  reason  for  breaking  the  alliance ; 
and  to  which  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  recognition  of  a  Constitution 
is  no  necessary  or  ordinary  part  of  an  alliance  with  a  Govemraent,  and 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  spontaneous  act  on  the  part  of  Russia, 
strongly  binding  her  conduct,  and  irrevocably  pledging  her  approbation 
of  the  Constitution  recognised.  2.  The  Russian  minister  alleges,  that 
the  Constitution  being  only  provisional,  and  dependent  on  the  assent  of 
Ferdinand,  the  guarantee  was  provisional  also,  and  was  annulled  by  hia 
dissent.  But  the  fact  assumed  in  this  argument  is  notoriously  false. 
Tlie  Constitution  of  the  Cortes  was,  and  purported  to  be,  independent  of 
the  King's  assent,  insomuch  that  his  acceptance  of  it  was  made  a  con- 
dition of  the  exercise  of  his  authority,*  The  assumption  is  not  only  at 
variance  with  truth,  but  with  the  context  of  the  despatch,  in  which  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  is  declared  to  be  one  of  the  intolerable  faults 
of  the  Constitution; — a  principle  which  formed  a  part  of  it  in  1812, 
which  necessarily  rendered  it  mdependcnt  of  the  King's  assent,  and 
which,  after  being  solemnly  recognised  as  legitimate  at  Weliki  Louki,  is 
represented  by  the  same  Government  at  Verona  as  a  ground  for  sentence 
of  outlawry  against  Spain.  As  an  aggravation  of  this  reasoning.  Count 
Nesselrode  is  not  ashamed  to  lay  down  the  abominable  principle,  that 
the  positive  and  absolute  words  of  the  treaty  of  1812  contained  "an 
implied  reservation  which  it  was  unnecessary  to  express  ! "  3.  Sensible 
of  the  vanity  of  these  pretexts,  the  Russian  minister  concludes  his 
despatch,  by  avowing  a  doctrine  of  which  the  adoption  would  tear  up  by 
the  roots  all  faith  between  nations.  "  Even  supposing,"  says  he,  "  that 
the  nullity  did  not  exist,  his  Imperial  Majesty  cannot  recognise  any  law 
but  that  ^ the  welfare  of  Spain;  and  this  is  the  osly  osr  which  he  is 
XEsoLVBD  TO  follow!"  It  is  certain  that  this  principle,  if  admissible, 
must  extend  to  all  treaties ;  and  that  it  would  render  all  treaties  nugatory. 
The  guarantee  of  a  Constitution,  at  least  against  foreign  attack,  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  a  legitimate  object  of  treaty.  But  according 
to  the  new  jurists  of  Russia,  their  Sovereign,  after  havmg  made  a  treaty 
to  that  effect,  may,  as  soon  as  he  changes  his  opinion  or  his  language, 

*  "  The  Bovcreipity  resides  essentially  in  the  nstbn  ;  and  for  the  same  reason, 
Uf  rigif  of  eitabtiMng  thefandamcalal  iaua  belongt  ExCLUsIVBLV  lo  lAe  nation." 
—  Spaniih  Coaifilui.  title  i.  c.  I.  art.  3. 

"  The  kin^,  on  his  accession,  anil  if  he  be  a  minor  when  be  cotaes  to  exercise 
his  government,  shall  take  an  oath  before  the  Cones  to  observe,  and  cause  to  be 
observed,  the  constitution  auif  laws  of  the  Spanish  monarchy."  —  Id.  tit.  iv.  c.  A. 


"  The  Cortes  may  exclude  from  the  succession  to  the  Crown  such  individuals 
as  have  done  acts  for  which  they  deserve  to  lose  the  Crown." — hi.  art.  181. 

"  The  Prince  of  Asturias  must  take  the  same  oath  at  the  age  of  fourteen.''-^ 
W.  art,  812. 

These,  and  many  other  articles,  which  equally  disprove  the  allt^tion  of  Count 
NessehxHie,  are  to  he  found  in  the  conslilulion  promulesled  at  Cadiz  on  the  19di 
March,  1818,  four  months  berorc  the  trcuty  of  Wdiki  Louki. 
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order,  and  to  secure  national  iodependence,  were  the  objects  of  iheir 
convocation.  By  preserving  a  national  government  for  the  people,  they 
also  prcBerved  a  crown  for  tlie  King.  An  authority  thus  originating,  and 
thus  sanctioned  by  the  obedience  of  all  true  Spaniards,  was  recognised 
also  by  all  those  foreign  states  who  were  not  subject  to  the  domination 
of  France.  England  indeed  had  very  early  recognised  a  government 
which  had  far  less  pretensions  to  be  considered  as  national  than  the 
Cortes.  So  early  as  the  +th  of  July,  1808,  an  Order  of  Council  was 
issued,  directing  all  hostilities  against  Hpain  to  ceaee,  in  consequence  "  of 
the  gtoritnis  cfforln  of  the  Spanu/i  Tuition  to  lAe  deliverance  of  their  emtnfry 
from  the  uetirpation  of  France,  and  of  the  assurances  mkich  H.  M.  had 
received  from  several  provimxt  of  Spain  of  their  amicable  dispositio>u  to- 
wards this  kingdom."  In  November  and  December  of  the  following  year, 
England  claimed  a  place  in  any  congress  which  should  be  assembled  for 
the  representation  of  those  whom  Alexander,  in  concert  wilh  Napoleon, 
called,  "  The  Insurgents  of  Spain."  U  is  now  well  known  that  Alex- 
ander, in  spite  of  all  the  tender  and  enthusiastic  attachment  for  Napoleon, 
of  which  he  made  so  extravagant  and  ridiculous  a  display  at  Erfurt,  had 
bargained  at  that  interview  for  a  share  in  an  intended  partition  of  Turkey, 
as  the  price  of  his  connivance  at  the  conquest  of  Upa'm.  On  the  14tli  of 
January,  1809,  the  treaty  of  London  was  concluded  between  his  Britan- 
nic Majesty  and  the  Supreme  Junta  of  Spain,  containing  the  important 
stipulation,  that  Great  Britain  ■'  never  would  acknowledge  any  King  of 
Spain  but  Ferdinand  II.  and  his  heirs,  or  siie/i  lavful  succeisor  as  the 
Spanish  nation  should  adithoicledge" • 

These  acts  were  much  more  than  a  recognition  of  the  legitimacy  of 
the  Junta;  they  were  continued  towards  the  Regency,  and,  by  necessary 
consequence,  implied  a  recognition  of  the  Cortes,  which  the  Regency 
had  convoked.  The  alliance  was  accordingly  maintained  and  confirmed 
under  that  assembly ;  and  an  occasion  arose  in  which  England  made  an 
express  declaration  of  its  legitimate  and  supreme  authority.  In  answer 
to  a  proposal  for  negotiation  in  April,  1813,  by  M.  Maret,  on  the  part  of 
Napoleon,  he  was  informed  that  England  could  not  consent  to  any 
treaty,  in  which  It  was  not  acknowledged  that  "  the  royal  authority  in 
Spain  was  vested  in  the  legitimate  sovereign  Ferdinand  VII.  and  his 
heirs,  and  in  the  extraordinart/  assembly  if  the  Cortts,  now  invested  witA 
the  powers  of  government  in  that  kingdom^  \  Another  still  more  solemn 
recognition  of  their  government  fijUowed,  which  recent  events  have 
rendered  very  memorable.  On  the  20th  of  July,  I8I2,  when  Nopoleon 
appeared  to  be  making  a  triumphant  entry  into  Russia,  with  all  the 
nations  and  sovereigns  of  the  Continent  in  his  train, — before  he  had 
experienced  disaster,  and  when  there  was  no  reasonable  prospect  of  a 
reverse,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Weliki  Louki  between  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  the  Cortes  of  Spain,  of  which  the  third  article  deserves  to 
be  cited  at  length.  "  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias 
acknowledges  the  LEGITIMACY  of  the  general  and  extraordinarg  assembfy 
of  the  Cortes  held  at  Cadix,  as  well  as  the  constitution  which  they 
HAVE  DEcaEED  and  SANCTIONED." ;[  Whether  this  stipulation  amounted 
to  a  guarantee,  might  be  a  question ;  but  certainly  no  event  in  the  annals 
of  mankind,  not  even  in  the  history  of  the  partition  of  Poland,  coidd  have 
prepared  us  to  expect,  that,  only  ten  years  alter,  Russia  should  represent 
the  existence  of  this  very  constitution  as  a  reason  for  breaking  off  all 
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intercourse  with  Spain,  and  almost  as  a  ground  of  war  against  that 
country.  The  reasons  by  which  this  inconsistency  has  been  attempted 
to  be  explained  are  more  monstrous  than  the  fact  itself.  In  a  supple- 
mentary despatch  from  Verona  to  M.  Balgari  at  Madrid,  Count  Nessel- 
rode  attempts  to  vindicate  his  master  from  the  charge  of  inconsistency, 
on  three  grounds.  1.  It  was  necesmiry  for  Russia,  in  1812,  to  form  an 
alliance  with  the  Cortes  against  France,  the  common  enemy  of  both ; 
which  is  certainly  a  most  extraordinary  reason  for  breaking  the  alliance ; 
and  to  which  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  recognition  of  a  Constitution 
is  no  necessary  or  ordinanr  part  o^  an  alliance  with  a  Government,  and 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  spontaneous  act  on  the  part  of  Russia, 
strongly  binding  her  conduct,  and  irrevocably  pledging  her  approbation 
of  the  Constitution  recognised.  2.  The  Russian  minister  alleges,  that 
the  Constitution  being  only  provisional,  and  dependent  on  the  assent  of 
Ferdinand,  the  guarantee  was  provisional  also,  and  was  annulled  by  his 
dissent.  But  the  fact  assumed  in  this  argument  is  notoriously  false. 
The  Constitution  of  the  Cortes  was,  and  purported  to  be,  independent  of 
the  King's  assent,  insomuch  that  his  acceptance  of  it  was  made  a  con- 
dition of  the  exercise  of  his  authority.*  The  assumption  is  not  only  at 
variance  with  truth,  but  with  the  context  of  the  despatch,  in  which  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  is  declared  to  be  one  of  the  intolerable  faults 
of  the  Constitution; — a  principle  which  formed  a  part  of  it  in  1812, 
which  necessarily  rendered  it  independent  of  the  King's  assent,  and 
which,  after  being  solemnly  recognised  as  legitimate  at  Weliki  Louki,  is 
represented  by  the  same  Government  at  Verona  as  a  ground  for  sentence 
of  outlawry  against  Spain.  As  an  aggravation  of  this  reasoning.  Count 
Nesselrode  is  not  ashamed  to  lay  down  the  abominable  principle,  that 
the  positive  and  absolute  words  of  the  treaty  of  1812  contained  <<an 
implied  reservation  which  it  was  unnecessary  to  express !  ^  3.  Sensible 
of  the  vanity  of  these  pretexts,  the  Russian  minister  concludes  his 
despatch,  by  avowing  a  doctrine  of  which  the  adoption  would  tear  up  by 
the  roots  all  faith  between  nations.  *<  Even  supposing,"  says  he, ''  that 
the  nullity  did  not  exist,  his  Imperial  Majesty  cannot  recognise  any  law 
hut  that  of  the  welfare  cf  Spain;  and  this  is  the  only  one  which  he  is 
RESOLVED  TO  FOLLOW ! "  It  is  Certain  that  this  principle,  if  admissible, 
must  extend  to  all  treaties ;  and  that  it  would  rendet  all  treaties  nusatory. 
The  guarantee  of  a  Constitution,  at  least  against  foreign  attack,  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  a  legitimate  object  of  treaty.  But  according 
to  the  new  jurists  of  Russia,  their  Sovereign,  after  having  made  a  treaty 
to  that  effect,  may,  as  soon  as  he  changes  his  opinion  or  his  language. 


*  **  The  sovereiffnty  resides  essentially  in  the  nation ;  and  for  the  same  reason, 
the  right  of  egtablwung  the  fundamental  lawt  belongt  exclusively  to  the  nation.** 
'— Spanish  Conttitut.  title  i.  c.  1.  art.  3. 

**  The  king,  on  his  accession,  and  if  he  be  a  minor  when  he  comes  to  exercise 
his  govermnent,  shall  take  an  oath  before  the  Cortes  to  observe,  and  cause  to  be 
observed,  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Spanish  monarchy."  —  Id.  tit.  iv.  c.  5. 
art.  172. 

"  The  Cortes  may  exclude  from  the  succession  to  the  Crown  such  individuals 
as  have  done  acts  for  which  they  deserve  to  lose  the  Crown.*' — Id.  art.  181. 

**  The  Prince  of  Asturias  must  take  the  same  oath  at  the  age  of  fourteen.'*— 
Id.  art.  212. 

These,  and  many  other  articles,  which  equally  disprove  the  allegation  of  Count 
Nessebrode,  are  to  be  found  in  the  constitution jpromulffated  at  Cf^  on  the  19th 
March,  1812,  fiwr  months  before  the  treaty  of  Weliki  Louku 
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send  an  army  for  the  deetruction  of  the  Constitution  whicli  he  guaranteed, 
on  tlie  principle,  or  under  the  pretence,  that  he  no  longer  thinks  it  con- 
ilocivc  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  which  lias  established  it ! 

Oa  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  BubveTBion  of  the  conBtitutioa 
in  ISH,  we  forbear  to  reDiark,  for  reasons  which  the  present  situatioD  of 
Spain  wUl  suggest  to  the  mind  of  every  reader.  The  necessity  of  the 
argument,  however,  requires  it  to  be  stated,  tliat  it  was  destroyed  1^ 
military  force,  without  even  the  pretext  of  legal  or  civil  forms ;  and 
tliat  the  absolute  monarchy,  which  coni|uest  and  national  opinion  had 
eradicated,  was  planted  wiUi  open  violence  in  its  stead.  It  was  a  trans- 
action which  haa  every  character  of  manifest  usurpation;  and  it  must  be 
deemed  to  be  so  by  all  who  do  not  hold,  that  usurpation  can  be  committed 
only  agmnst  a  King ;  a  doctrine  which,  however  it  may  be  professed  bv 
those  who  have  the  fear  of  Siberia  before  their  eyes,  must  be  reprobate^ 
not  only  in  all  free  states,  but  in  all  those  civilised  monarcliies  which 
observe  fixed  laws.  In  such  countries,  the  best  security  of  hereditary 
royalty  is,  to  place  it  on  the  some  footing  with  the  other  establisbnieats 
and  institutions  which  are  created  by  the  fundamental  laws. 

The  Spanish  army,  who  appeared  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of  liberty 
in  their  struggle  for  independence,  carty  repented  their  fatal  and  crimiiuil 
participation  in  the  destruction  of  the  constitution,  and  tlie  dispersion  of 
the  Cortes.  Between  1814  and  1820,  several  partial  revolts  of  the  sol- 
diery showed  that  the  remedy  was  likely  to  arise  in  the  same  quarter 
with  the  disease.  In  the  beginning  of  ihe  year  1820,  the  constitution 
was  rexlored  by  the  army  assembled  at  Cadiz  to  be  embarked  against 
America.  Their  example  was  followed  by  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
soldiers,  throughout  Spain ;  and  ihe  constitution  wa^  soon  after  adopted 
by  the  King,  with  as  much  appearance  of  sincerity  as  usually  attends  the 
consent  of  an  absolute  monarch  to  limitations  on  his  power.  The  friends 
of  liberty  might  no  doubt  lament,  that  even  the  railoration  of  a  con- 
stitution should  have  originaied  with  the  army,  though  they  listened  with 
the  utmost  indignation  to  the  same  objection  when  it  came  from  the 
mouths  of  those  who  prompted,  or  vindicated,  or  abetted  the  employment 
of  military  force  for  the  subversion  of  the  same  constitution.  The  ad- 
vantage of  a  regular  and  legal  system  was  so  great  and  obvious,  that  all 
discussion  of  the  bults  of  the  constitution,  and  all  attempts  to  reform 
them,  would  have  been  imprudent  and  unreasonable  at  the  moment  of 
tike  restoration.  Even  tlie  United  States  of  America,  for  several  yesri 
after  the  peace,  presented  that  rude  scheme  of  association  which  they 
had  hastily  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  at  a  proper  season 
found  no  difliculty  in  strengthening  their  executive  government,  and 
fastening  the  bands  of  their  union.  Men  of  all  opinions  must  agree  with 
Lord  Liverpool,  tliat  there  never  was  an  extensive  political  change 
attended  with  less  violence  or  bloodshed  than  the  Spanish  revolution, 
during  the  last  three  years.  Whoever  recurs  to  tlie  unsuspected  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Southey,  will  hnd,  that  the  popular  excesses  committed  by 
the  Spaniards  on  occasion  of  the  French  usurpation  in  1808,  were  at  least 
tenfold  more  than  those  which  have  occurred  since  March,  1820. 

The  example  of  Spain  was  naturally  followed  by  Portugal,  where 
nearly  the  same  system  of  misgovernment  had  formerly  existed,  and 
where  a  great  part  of  the  people  had  learned  to  love,  if  not  yet  to  under- 
stand liberty,  in  that  glorious  war  of  independence  which  raised  so  high 
tlie  character  of  tlie  Portuguese  army  and  nation.  In  the  unfortunate 
attempt  of  Italy  to  recover  her  liberties,  Naples  and  Piedmont  took  the 
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Spanish  constitution  as  their  bond  of  union,  for  want  of  any  other  fixed 
system  or  popular  name.  Assuredly  their  choice  was  not  influenced  by 
Spanish  intrigues  or  correspondence  with  Spain ;  since,  if  we  may  believe 
their  enemies,  it  was  scarcely  possible,  at  the  moment  of  the  revolution, 
to  find  a  copy  of  the  Spanish  constitution  at  Naples.  The  French  con- 
stitution could  have  no  popularity;  for  the  restoration,  which  might 
have  freed  France,  had  enslaved  Italy.  The  name  and  constitution  of 
England,  once  the  object  of  enthusiastic  admiration,  were  discredited  by 
the  faults  of  its  administration.  The  Italians  could  not  hope  for  liberty 
fi'om  a  country  which  was  a  party  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna, — which  had 
betrayed  the  people  of  Genoa, — and  which  had  sacrificed  even  Sicily 
herself,  after  her  adoption  of  a  form  of  government  as  near  as  she  could 
make  it  to  the  English  constitution.  In  the  numerous  prosecutions  for 
treason  which  occurred  in  France,  where  we  find  perpetual  allusion  to 
Italy,  and  great  importance  ascribed  to  the  Association  of  the  Carbonariy 
not  a  vestige  is  discoverable  of  any  connection  with  Spain.*  But  there 
is  a  still  more 'decisive  proof  that  no  Spanish  intrigues  were  carried  on  in 
France.  Louis  XVIII.,  in  his  speech  at  the  close  of  the  Session  in  June 
1822,  declared  that  "  malevolence  alone  has  been  able  to  find,  in  the 
measures  which  I  have  adopted  against  contagion,  a  pretext  for  miscon- 
struing my  intentions." — <*  Intentions  so  pure,"  he  continued,  **  could  not 
be  mbconstrued  by  any  but  the  malevdent,  who  teiky  an  aid  ocoanonsy 
means  to  set  fire  again  to  the  still  smoking  brands  of  Discord  and  War." 
Presuming,  as  we  are  bound  to  do,  that  this  declaration  is  true,  we  must 
conclude,  that  in  June  no  practices  had  been  attempted  by  Spaniards 
against  the  quiet  of  France ;  and  that  no  danger  was  then  apprehended 
by  the  French  monarch  from  the  Spanish  revolution;  for^  in  either  of 
these  cases,  there  was  no  need  of  so  indignant  a  disavowal  of  political 
motives  for  keeping  up  an  army  on  the  Spanish  frontier. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  Spain  gave  as  little  dis- 
turbance, or  cause  of  just  alarm,  to  her  neighbours,  as  any  country  engaged 
in  political  reformation  ever  did. 

The  powers  of  the  north,  however,  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
guardianship  of  Europe,  early  treated  the  Spanish  revolution  as  a  criminal 
enterprise,  which  called  for  the  exertion  of  their  paramount  jurisdiction. 
In  IViay  1820,  Count  Nesselrode  declared,  in  notes  which  were  imme- 
diately made  public,  that  '*  the  Spanish  nation  now  owes  the  example  of 
an  expiatory  act  to  the  people  of  the  two  hemispheres."  Be  it  observed, 
in  passing,  that  this  atonement  was  required  for  no  greater  crime  than 
the  restoration  of  a  constitution  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had/  by 
a  solemn  treaty,  recognised  as  legitimate.  When  these  sovereigns  as- 
sembled at  Troppau,  they  expressly  included  the  Spanish  revolution 
among  the  objects  of  their  condemnation.f  They  declared  their  riffht  to 
interfere  in  every  case  where  a  government  had  been  changed  by  violence, 
or  where  new  institutions  were  established  not  consistent  with  "  the  mo- 
narchical PRINCIPLE,"  which  recognises  no  institution  as  legitimate  that 

*  Plaidoyer  de  M.  de  Marchanzy,  avocat  g^n^ral  a  la  cour  royale  de  Paris  — 
29  Aout  et  7  Septembre,  1822.  That  this  attorney  general  was  not  withheld,  by 
extreme  scruples,  from  adverting  to  Spain,  we  may  judge  pretty  certainly  from 
some  of  his  opinions.  He  lays  it  down  positively,  that  the  confession  of  a  person 
accused,  even  though  it  should  be  retracted,  is  evidence  against  other  men ;  and 
that  the  accused  have  no  right  to  require  the  attendance  of  officers  in  high  com- 
mand at  a  distance,  as  witnesses  to  prove  their  defence. 

t  Circular  from  Troppau,  8th  December,  1820. 
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doe$  not  flow  tpomtaneinuhf  from  the  monareL  Naples  they  selecled  as 
the  object  of  attack,  because  **  no  other  can  be  so  unmediately  and  cer- 
tainly opposed."  To  leave  no  doubt  of  their  opinion  of  the  extent  of 
their  right,  they  disavowed  any  intention,  at  that  time,  *^  to  invade  the 
western  territory  of  Europe.**  After  the  conquest  of  Naples  and  the 
dissolution  of  tlie  Congress  of  Laybach,  a  circular  despatch  of  the  Prussian 
government,  dated  on  the  5th  June,  1821,  stated,  with  a  distinctness 
unusual  in  such  compositions,  the  perseverance  of  the  allies  in  their 
claims  of  imiversal  jurisdiction  in  all  changes  of  government.  ^  They 
will  always  mark  rebellion,  imder  whatever  form  or  name  it  may  appear, 
with  the  stamp  of  dieir  disapproval.  Wheretfer  it  i^jpears,  and  ikey  can 
naeh  iiy  they  toitt  rtpress^  condemn^  and  combat  its  workJ'  It  seemed  still 
too  early  to  proceed  against  Spain  and  Portugal.  France  was  then  go- 
verned by  ministers  of  some  prudence  and  moderation.  England,  in 
1820,  had  resisted  the  attempt  to  suppress  the  Spanish  revolution,  and 
was  at  length  so  alarmed  by  the  language  held  at  Troppau  and  Laybach, 
as  to  publish  the  circular  despatch  of  January,  1821,  which,  tardy,  feeble, 
and  ambiguous  as  it  was,  must  be  owned  to  be,  in  substance,  a  protest 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  allied  powers. 

In  the  mean  time,  France  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  fanatical  faction, 
who,  like  the  republican  enthusiasts  of  1793,  aimed  at  the  universal 
establishment  of  governments  suitable  to  their  own  narrow  opinions.  An 
attempt  of  the  King  of  Spain's  guards  to  re-establish  the  absolute  mon- 
archy, undoubtedly  instigated  by  foreign  intrigues,  was  defeated  in  July, 
1822.  A  few  bands  of  peasants  were  easily  excited  to  revolt,  prepared 
to  listen  to  foreign  missionaries,  by  some  impolitic  as  well  as  unjust 
decrees  of  the  Cortes  on  ecclesiastical  property,  and  by  those  physical, 
as  weU  as  political  circumstances,  which  have  always  rendered  the 
authority  of  the  law  very  loose  and  unequal  in  some  provinces  of  the 
kingdom.  The  French  administration  availed  themselves  of  these  pre- 
texts, of  which  they  had  in  a  great  measure  contrived  the  very  slight 
foundation.  They  exulted  in  discovering,  in  a  Spanish  party  in  arms 
against  the  government,  the  same  advantage  which  Catharine  had  ob- 
tained, in  1792,  from  those  infamous  Poles  who  formed  the  Confederacy 
of  Bar.  They  changed  their  sanitary  cordon  into  an  army  of  observa- 
tion ;  they  suffered  the  chiefs  of  the  Spanish  insurgents  to  assemble,  with 
forms  of  public  authority,  on  the  French  territory ;  they  countenanced 
loans  for  these  insurgents ;  they  not  only  received  them  as  fugitives  afler 
defeat,  which  was  a  common  office  of  humanity,  but  they  allowed  them 
to  march  back  into  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  new  hostility ;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  instigation,  support,  and  countenance,  they  had  the 
meanness  and  bad  faith  to  complain  of  the  Spanish  troops  for  having 
pursued  their  enemies  twice  or  thrice  into  valleys,  which,  in  the  inter- 
mingled territory  and  uncertainty  of  a  doubtful  frontier,  are  asserted  by 
France  to  be  part  of  her  dominions. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  the  Sovereigns,  who  call  them- 
selves, by  way  of  eminence,  "  The  Powers,"  assembled  at  Verona,  accord- 
ing to  their  declarations,  in  the  preceding  year,  at  Laybach.*  We  say 
nothing  of  the  intrigues  and  divisions  which  followed,  both  at  Verona  and 
at  Paris.  Our  present  business  is  only  to  discuss  and  avow  the  reasons 
alleged  for  and  against  the  war.  On  the  25th  December,  1822,  M.  de 
Villele  sent  a  very  ambiguous  note  to  the  French  ambassador  at  Madrid, 

•  Circular  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  12th  May,  1821. 
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which  contained  the  important  intimation,  that  *<  the  Continental 
Powers  had  adopted  the  resolution  of  uniting  with  France  (if  there  ever 
should  be  occasion),  in  maintaining  her  dignity  and  tranquillity  1 "  or,  in 
plain  English,  of  supporting  the  French  ministers  against  all  opposition, 
either  in  France  or  Spain.  On  the  28th  of  January,  the  King  of  France 
announced,  in  his  speech  to  the  legislature,  that  he  had  ordered  the 
recall  of  his  minister  from  Madrid,  and  that  he  had  directed  an  army  to 
advance,  but  that  hostilities  should  cease  as  soon  as  **  Ferdinand  VII.  was 
free  to  gwe  hut  people  institutions  which  they  cannot  hold  but 
FROM  HIM  ;*'  thus  adopting,  in  its  fullest  extent,  *<  the  monarchical  prin- 
ciple" of  the  confederates  or  conspirators  of  Laybach.  On  the  25th  of 
February,  the  violent  Chateaubriand  read  a  speech,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  manifesto  of  the  French  government,  and  with  a  short 
examination  of  which  we  shall  conclude  this  statement. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  argument  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
should  set  out  from  <*  the  right  of  one  government  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  another;** — as  if  that  were  a  first  principle  of  the  law 
of  nations,  which  would,  in  truth,  be  destructive  of  all  its  principles,  and 
which  has  never  before  been  represented  by  its  most  zealous  aldvocates 
otherwise  than  as  an  exception  from  all  other  principles,  admissible  only 
in  those  extremely  rare  cases  of  stem  and  dire  necessity  which  suspend 
all  the  ordinary  rules  of  human  action.  It  is  very  plain,  that  this  in- 
tervention is  directly  at  variance  with  international  law ;  that  no  com- 
munity, which  is  not  independent,  can  be  called  a  nation ;  and  that  the 
very  definition  of  independence  excludes  such  intervention.  The  justice 
of  the  French  aggression,  therefore,  must  solely  depend  on  the  answer  to 
the  question.  Whether  it  can  be  brought  withm  the  case  of  exception  ? 
Now,  what  is  that  case?  Has  it  hitherto  ever  been  carried  farther, 
in  any  example  that  even  divides  the  opinion  of  mankind,  than  this 
position,  that  if  a  state  avows  the  intention  of  propagating  its  own 
institutions  in  neighbouring  countries,  and  actually  attempts  so  to  pro- 
pagate them  by  intrigue  or  by  force,  the  powers  who  are  insulted  and 
assailed  in  this  manner  have  a  figbt  to  destroy  the  government  which 
had  attempted  to  destroy  them  ?  rerhaps  this  case  is  improperly  termed 
an  exception.  A  war  made  on  such  a  ground  is  not  so  much  an  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  affairs  oi  a  foreign  country,  as  a  resistance  to  such 
an  interference.  The  state  which  first  attempts  to  excite  revolt  in  its 
neighbourhood  is  the  real  offender  against  tlie  principle  of  national  in- 
dependence. Now,  the  King  of  France's  speech  in  June,  1822,  demon- 
strates that,  before  tliat  period,  Spain  was  guilty  of  no  such  offence. 
His  speech  in  January,  1823,  seems,  by  its  silence  on  matters  which,  if 
they  were  real,  would  have  been  so  important,  to  be  an  admission  that 
Spain  had  then  violated  no  duty  of  good  neighbourhood  towards  France. 
The  silence  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  on  this  important  particular  carries 
the  admission  down  to  the  very  eve  of  hostilities.  The  violation  of 
French  territory,  and  the  capture  of  French  ships  by  pirates  under  the 
Spanish  flag,  are  not  honestly  urged;  and  it  is  not  even  alleged  that 
reparation  for  these  casual  or  frivolous  wrongs  has  been  demanded  and 
refused.  The  reduced  sale  of  French  mules  in  Spain  has  much  the 
appearance  of  being  inserted  by  an  opponent  in  M.  de  C.'s  MSS.  to  bring 
ridicule  on  the  speaker  and  speech.  He  is  reduced,  therefore,  to  the 
bare  and  naked  allegation,  that  the  example  of  the  Spanish  revolution^ 
though  unattended  by  any  words  or  acts  of  the  Spanish  government  or 
people  of  Spain  hostile  to  the  tranquillity  of  other  countries,  is  dan- 
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gerous  to  the  quiet  of  France,  and  therefore  a  just  cause  o£  war  against 
Spaiin ! 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  no  overt  act,  no  incendiary 
decree,  no  encouragement  to  revolt,  no  correspondence  with  the  dis- 
affected, is  laid  to  &e  charge  of  Spain.  She  has  no  need  of  disavowing 
them.  She  is  so  innocent  as  not  even  to  be  accused  by  enemies  who 
plot  her  destruction.  Nothing,  therefore,  remains  but  the  doctrine,  that 
whenever  a  state  thinks  or  says  that  her  quiet  is  endangered  by  the 
mere  example  of  the  form  of  government  of  another  nation,  she  may 
make  war  to  destroy  that  government !  Such  a  doctrine  would  leave  no 
.  independence ;  for  every  weaker  nation  would  in  that  case  be  bound  to 
chan^  its  government  at  the  pleasure  of  a  stronger  neighbour.  As  it 
woula  leave  no  independence,  it  could  leave  no  international  law,  of 
which  the  sole  object  is  the  protection  of  independence.  It  would  esta- 
blish  universal  and  eternal  war ;  for  such  a  right  of  intervention  must 
belong  to  all  nations  or  to  none ;  and  if  to  all,  it  is  evident  that  there 
could  be  no  peace  till  one  had  established  its  favourite  government,  and 
secured  it  over  all  countries.  The  worst  governments  would  possess  this 
right  more  clearly  than  the  best ;  for  it  is  surely  to  bad  governments  that 
the  example  of  good  is  most  dangerous.  Morocco  might  make  a  war 
against  England  for  setting  the  example  of  a  pure  administration  of 
justice  at  Gibraltar,  which  would  excite  the  Africans  to  revolt  against 
their  masters.  As  despotism  prevails  over  a  far  greater  number  of  men 
than  liberty,  and  barbarism  than  civilisation,  the  practical  effect  of  thb 
doctrine,  if  universally  adopted,  would  be  to  reduce  all  mankind  to  be  at 
once  barbarians  and  slaves. 

It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  part  of  Lord  Bacon's  writings  could 
have  been  so  misunderstood,  as  to  tempt  M.  de  C.  to  an  imfortunate 
appeal  to  the  authority  of  that  great  lawyer,  as  well  as  philosopher- 
Nothing  can  be  more  decisive  than  the  condemnation  pronounceti  by 
Lord  Bacon  against  such  wars  as  the  present.  In  his  <<  Essay  on  the 
Greatness  of  Kingdoms"  we  find  the  following  passage,  which  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  the  doctrine  of  the  Essay  is,  that  a  nation  which 
would  be  great  must  be  well  armed  with  pretexts  for  wars :  — 

**  As  for  the  wars  which  we  anciently  waged  on  behalf  of  a  sort  of 
parity  or  conformity  of  estate,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  he  justified;  as 
when  the  Lacedaemonians  or  Athenians  made  war  to  set  up  or  wul 
DOWN  DEMOCRACIES  AND  OLIGARCHIES.'' — Bocofis  Essoyonthe  Greaines$ 
of  Kingdoms, 

If  such  wars  can  be  justified,  we  must  no  longer  condemn  religious 
wars.  A  pious  monarch  might  well  think  that  the  orthodoxy  of  his  own 
subjects,  a  still  higher  object  of  his  care  than  their  security  or  quiet, 
could  be  effectually  secured  only  by  the  destruction  of  heresy  in  all  sur- 
rounding countries.  As  long  as  this  principle  prevailed  in  Europe,  irre- 
concilable and  perpetual  war  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  it. 
Peace  was  unknown  till  nations  learned  to  tolerate  each  other*s  religion. 
Wars  of  political  opinion  will  produce  the  same  fatal  effect ;  and  per- 
manent peace  will  again  be  a  stranger  to  Europe,  till  nations  learn  to 
tolerate  each  other's  governments,  however  various  and  unlike.  If  mere 
danger  from  the  form  of  a  government  be  a  justification  of  war,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  we  must  at  once  acknowledge  the  justice  of  all  the  Revolution- 
ary and  Imperial  wars  of  France.  The  National  Convention  knew  that 
the  monarchies  of  Europe  were,  from  the  very  necessity  of  their  nature, 
adverse  to  the  French  Revolution.     Napoleon  knew  that  the  Bourbons 
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of  Spain  were  the  irreconcilable,  though  secret^  enemies  of  his  family, 
and  would  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  subverting  it.  The  reasoning, 
in  short,  of  M .  de  Chateaubriand,  would  legitimate  all  those  acts  which 
the  voice  of  Europe  has  most  loudly  condemned. 

The  most  celebrated  exception  to  the  general  principle  of  national  in- 
dependence is  the  war  of  the  Coalesced  Powers  against  France  in  1793. 
It  excited  a  division  of 'opinion  at  the  moment,  which  will  probably  long 
continue.  Without  now  enquiring  which  of  the  English  parties  who 
differed  from  each  other  so  widely  on  that  occasion  were  right,  it  is  of 
some  importance  to  show,  that  on  the  principles  of  the  party  who  approved 
and  conducted  the  war,  it  affords  no  precedent  for  the  aggression  of 
France  against  Spain.  It  is  now  well  known  that,  in  the  summer  of 
1792,  Mr.  Pitt,  &r  from  intending  to  take  a  part  in  war,  founded  his 
whole  system  of  policy  on  the  continuance  of  peace.  Lord  Gower  was 
recalled  from  Pans  aflter  the  tenth  of  August,  as  a  measure  "  conformable 
to  the  princ^}le8  of  neutrality"  On  the  19th  of  November,  179%  the 
National  Convention  decreed  **  Fraternity  and  Assistance  to  all  people 
who  wish  to  recover  their  liberty."  That  this  decree  was  an  encourage- 
ment to  all  subjects  to  revolt  against  all  governments  cannot  be,  and,  in 
fact,  never  has  been,  denied.  It  was  said,  indeed,  that  all  the  continental 
monarchs  had  at  that  time  in  substance,  if  not  in  form,  declared  war 
against  France.  But,  at  all  events,  the  decree  should  have  been  limited 
to  those  powers  with  whom  France  was  at  war ;  in  which  case,  it  would 
have  been  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the  rights  of  war.  But  it  was  not  so 
limited.  On  Uie  contrary,  a  motion  made  in  the  Convention  on  the  24th 
December^  to  amend  the  decree  by  the  addition  after  the  word  ^^peopUy^ 
of  the  words  ^  against  all  tyrants  with  whom  France  may  be  at  war,'*  was 
laid  aside  by  a  previous  question.  But  even  if  it  were  admitted  tliat  the 
decree  might  have  been  justly  applicable  to  all  the  continental  kings,  it 
is  certain  that  Holland,  at  least,  ought  to  have  been  expressly  ex- 
empted from  its  operation.  On  the  contrary,  an  act  of  hostility  was 
done  against  Holland  at  the  very  moment  of  issuing  the  decree. 

The  treaty  of  Westphalia,  which  establis^hed  the  independence  of  the 
Dutch  republic,  had  forbidden  the  passage  of  vessels  from  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  to  the  sea  by  the  Scheldt,  because  that  river  ruils  through 
the  heart  of  Holland,  and  a  free  navigation  of  it  would  have  laid  open 
the  interior  of  that  country  to  attack.  On  the  21st  of  November,  1792, 
^ler  the  conquest  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  the  National  Conven- 
tion sanctioned  a  decree  of  the  Executive  Council  for  opening  the 
Scheldt.  This  was  certainly  an  act  of  hostility  against  Holland,  and 
involved  the  assumption  of*^  a  right  to  annul  treaties.*  It  was  not, 
however,  treated  as  a  cause  of  war  by  England.  The  correspondence 
between  both  countries  continued  with  increasing  symptoms  of  an  un. 
friendly  temper.  M.  Chauvelin  was  ordered  to  quit  England  afler  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI.  —  a  war  was  declared  a^inst  England  and  Holland 
by  France,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1793.     The  party  in  opposition  to 

*  See  Briuot  a  set  Commetiaru,  London  edition,  p.  77.,  one  of  the  most  curious 
pamphlets  of  that  time,  in  which  the  war  with  England  is  distinctly  attributed  to 
the  decree  of  the  19th  November;  strengthened  as  that  decree  was  by  another 
decree  of  the  17th  December,  the  second  article  of  which  began  as  follows  :  "  The 
French  nation  will  treat  as  enemies  any  people  who,  refusing  or  renouncing  liberty 
and  equality,  are  denrout  ofpreiervmg  fheir  prince ,  or  priviieged  castes,  or  o/eitterin^ 
into  any  accommodation  with  them** 
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the  English  mmiBtcra  did  not  cnntend  that  the  complaints  against 
France  were  groundless,  or  that  the  decrees  of  the  Convention,  if  lui' 
explained  or  unretractcd,  might  not  be  a  cause  of  war.  But  they  main- 
tained, that  there  was  a  possibility  of  their  being  settled  by  a  negoti- 
ation, and  that  we,  who,  by  dismisaing  M.  Chauvelin,  had  Hnut  up  the 
channels  of  negotiation,  became,  by  that  act,  the  authors  of  the  war, 
Mr.  Fox  did  not  vindicate  the  decree  of  the  19th  of  November,  or 
the  opening  of  the  Scheldt.  He  merely  contended,  that,  to  shut  the 
door  on  amicable  discussion,  rendered  that  war  inevitable,  which  such 
discussion  afforded,  at  least,  a  possibility  of  avoiding.  Still  less  did  he 
so  far  depart  from  the  principles  oi'  his  whole  life,  as  to  censure  resist- 
ance to  French  conquest  and  French  aggraodizement,  and  not  stre- 
nuously to  support  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power.  The  publi- 
cations which  purport  to  be  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Fox,  are  perfectly  well 
known  by  all  who  iverc  accustomed  to  hear  him,  to  be  utterly  void  of 
that  accuracy  and  precision  of  language,  especially  in  the  statement  of 
principles,  which  were  among  hie  chief  excellences.  These  publications 
are,  therefore,  altogether  unht  to  be  quoted  as  records  of  his  opinions 
and  reasonings,  at  least  on  questions  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily,  nor 
even  intelligibly,  handled  without  considerable  exactness  and  discrimin* 
ation  in  the  choice  of  expression.  Instead  of  quoting  such  reports,  we 
shall  select  two  short  passages  from  an  Address  moved  by  Mr.  (now 
Earl)  Grey,  on  the  2lBt  of  February,  1793,  both  to  justify  the  above  ob- 
servations, and  to  show  that  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Fox's  friends,  respecting 
the  duty  of  England  towards  the  nations  of  the  Continent,  have  not  varied 
during  a  long  agitated  period  of  thirty  years.  "  We  wit!  not  dissemble 
our  opinion,'  says  that  Address,  "  that  tlie  decree  of  the  1 9th  November 
was,  m  a  great  measure,  liable  to  the  objections  urged  against  it.  But 
we  cannot  think  that  it  would  have  justihed  war,  unless  explanation  and 
security  had  been  demanded  and  refused. 

"  We  admit  that  it  is  the  interest  and  duty  of  every  member  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Europe  to  support  the  established  system  and  distri- 
bution of  power  among  the 'independent  sovereignties  which  actually 
subsist,  and  to  prevent  the  aggrandizement  of  any  state,  especially  the 
most  powerful,  at  the  expense  of  any  other." 

It  is  therefore  indisputable,  that  the  part  taken  by  England  in  the  war 
of  1793  affords  no  precedent  for  Ihe  attack  on  Spain.  Whatever  the 
final  determination  of  mankind  may  be  on  the  question  at  issue  between 
the  supporters  and  opponents  of  that  war,  the  conclusion  will  be  the 
same,  as  far  as  relates  to  ttie  present  case. 

There  is  probably  no  example  in  political  reasoning  of  so  gross  a  con- 
fusion of  ideas  as  that  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  between  mterference 
considered  as  an  object  of  war,  and  interference  practised  as  a  measure 
of  hostility.  If  the  minister  of  a  great  nation  had  not  been  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  guilty  of  this  contusion,  it  might  seem  needless  to  make 
any  express  distinction  between  things  so  extremely  and  so  apparently 
different.  It  is  one  thing  to  make  war  for  the  purpose  of  inteiference. 
and  another  to  interfere  in  tlie  course  of  war.  Whenever  a  just  war  U 
begun  from  any  cause,  each  belligerent  has  a  right  to  employ  against  his 
opponent  all  the  means  of  hostility  not  forbidden  by  the  usages  of  civil- 
ised nations.  Among  other  means,  he  may,  undoubtedly,  form  connec- 
tions with  the  disaffected  subjects  of  the  enemy,  as  much  as  with  any 
other  auxiliaries.  He  may  afford  them  aid  —  he  may  assist  them  in  re- 
sisting and  subvening  the  adverse  government.     Iriese  are  belligerttU 
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rights  which  exist  in  all  wars,  and  as  much  in  those  which  have  no  ori- 
ginal connection  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  hostile  state,  as  in  others. 
In  all  wars,  however  originating,  interference  of  the  most  extensive  and 
violent  sort  in  the  internal  affairs  of  an  enemy's  country  is  a  part  of  the 
common  course  of  hostili^.  The  greater  right  comprehends  the  less.  As 
an  enemy's  country  may  be  over-run,  and  his  power  utterly  overthrown, 
so,  every  smaller  degree  of  interference  may  be  lawfully  practised  to- 
wards him.  The  war  of  the  Austrian  succession  had  no  relation  to  the 
internal  government  of  Great  Britain.  But  Louis  XV.,  in  the  course  of 
that  war,  sent  assistance  to  Charles  Edward,  and  the  Scotch  insurgents 
under  his  command.  In  doing  so,  he  only  exercised  his  legitimate  right, 
against  a  government  with  whom  he  was  previously  at  war.  It  never 
was  hitherto  supposed  that  he  might  have  appealed  to  his  acts  on  that  oc- 
casion as  2l  precedent  for  nuiking  war  against  England,  in  order  to  compel 
her  to  restore  the  -Stuarts. 

In  truth,  however,  it  seems  utterly  inconceivable  that  any  human 
understanding  should  confound  lawful  means  of  hostility  with  just  objects 
of  war.  Conquest,  as  well  as  interference,  may  be  a  legitimate  means  in 
war.  But  neither,  unless  in  the  most  extreme  cases,  can  be  a  justifiable 
end  of  war.  Acts  of  hostility  are  of  a  nature  so  totally  different  from 
grounds  of  war,  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  absurdities  to  repre- 
sent the  one  as  affording  any  foundation  for  the  other.  The  remarks  of 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  and  of  his  friends  in  this  country,  on  the  Declar- 
ation of  October,  179S,  must  appear  altogether  futile  to  thbse  who  are 
capable  of  perceiving  the  distinction  between  interference  in  war,  and 
war  for  interference.  That  Declaration  describes  the  war  as  defensive, 
as  undertaken  to  repel  aggression,  and  to  defend  allies.  It  would,  there- 
fore, have  been  inconsistent  with  itself,  if  it  had  stated  the  internal  state 
of  France  as  being  the  ground  of  the  war.  The  tyranny  under  which 
France  then  suffered  is  treated  by  the  Declaration  only  as  an  obstacle  to 
negotiation,  as  an  aggravation  of  the  evils  of  conquest,  by  armies  which 
would  spread  the  like  tyranny  over  other  countries,  and  as  a  reason  why 
states,  involved  in  just  war  with  France  on  other  groundsy  should  employ 
their  success  to  compel  her  to  establish  a  government  which  might  afford 
some  prospect  of  secure  peace  to  her  neighbours.  All  that  part  of  the 
Declaration,  in  short,  which  has  been  appealed  to  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, relates  not  to  the  cause  of  war,  but  to  the  principles  which  are  to 
regulate  the  exercise  of  the  rishts  of  war.  It  was  addressed  to  the 
French  royalists,  immediately  after  the  occupation  of  Toulon,  and  was 
intended  to  excite  their  feehngs  as  royalists,  without  alarming  that  sen- 
sibility to  the  honour  and  independence  of  France,  which  they  were  then 
supposed  to  entertain.  Observations  of  a  similar  nature  are  applicable 
to  all  the  acts  of  the  English  government  having  reference  to  the  in- 
terior of  France,  which  occurred  before  the  peace  of  Amiens,  or  during 
the  second  French  war.  In  themselves,  they  might  be  wise  or  unwise. 
They  might  be  breaches  of  the  duty  which  the  government  owed  to  the 
British  people.  But  they  were  done  in  the  exercise  of  undisputed  rights. 
France  could  not  complam  of  them  as  a  breach  of  public  law ;  and  they 
have  no  relation  to  any  question  about  the  object  and  end  of  a  war. 

The  short  campai^  which  terminated  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo  may 
at  first  seem  to  be  distinguishable  from  the  preceding  events.  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  public  law,  and  to  the  avowed  principles  of 
the  Allies,  the  supposed  distinction  disappears.  The  abdication  of  Napo- 
leon being  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  which  expressly 
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professes  to  grant  more  favourable  terms  to  France  on  account  of  the 
deposition  of  her  formidable  niier,  the  resumption  of  tlie  crown  of  France 
by  him  was  a  breach  of  that  treaty,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Allies 
re-vntered  into  their  belligerent  rights,  and  were,  in  the  eye  of  public 
law,  again  in  a  state  of  war  with  the  French  nation.  The  interference  of 
the  Allies  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France  in  1815  was  not  therefore  held 
forth  as  the  object  of  war,  but  as  an  exercise  of  the  rights  of  conquest. 

Whether  all,  or  any  of  these  interferences,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
thirty  years,  were  in  other  respects  wise  and  justifiable,  it  is  no  part  of 
our  present  purpose  to  examine.  It  is  sulficient  to  have  shown,  that  the 
threatened  aggression  of  France  against  Spain  is  so  far  from  justified  by 
the  general  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  it  is  not  even  in  the 
slightest  degree  warranted  by  the  most  recent,  violent,  and  ambiguous 
cases  of  exception  from  these  principles,  which  have  been  specious 
enough  to  cause  any  general  and  lasting  difference  of  opinion  among 
mankind.  It  is  indeed  wonderful,  that,  in  the  convulsions  of  the  last 
thirty  years,  no  such  cases  can  be  found.  The  principles  of  rapine,  on 
which  Spain  is  now  attacked,  were  discovered  by  the  spoilers  of  Poland. 
They  were  revived  by  their  successors  at  Troppau  and  Laybach.  n»cy 
are  now  justified  in  France  by  a  pious,  moral,  and  sentimental  minister, 
full  of  professions  of  zeal  for  free  constitutions  and  of  respect  for  the 
independence  of  nations,* 

But  it  has  been  said,  that  these  principles  have  been  recognised  by  the 
British  government  as  applicable  to  the  case  of  Naples,  in  the  circular 
despatch  of  January,  1821.  There  is  such  merit  in  the  ne^tive  part  of 
that  paper,  which  disclaims  the  principles  of  Troppau,  that  its  faults  arc 
entitled  to  some  indulgence.  But  it  must  be  owned,  that  no  state  paper 
ever  required  more  impartiality,  caution,  precision,  and  perspicuity  ;  and 
that  few  are  mare  wanting  in  these  important  qualities.  The  paragraph 
which  relates  to  Naples  is  not  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  impartial  neu- 
trality ;  but  the  only  reasonable  sense  in  which  it  can  be  understood,  is, 
that  if  the  Neapolitan  revolutionists  sought  to  propagate  their  principles 
by  force  or  by  mtrigue  throughout  the  neighbouring  territories,  Austria, 
and  the  other  Italian  states,  might  repel  such  an  aggression  by  arms. 
Two  words,  probably  flowing  from  the  wordiness  of  ofKcial  language, 
throw  some  ambiguity  over  the  most  important  part  of  llie  paper.  It 
declares  for  "  the  right  of  states  to  interfere  where  their  ov/a  immediate 
security  or  essential  interests  arc  seriously  endangered  by  the  internal 
transactions  of  another  state."  Had  the  words  printed  in  italics  been 
omitted,  this  declaration  would  have  been  nearly  unexceptionable.  But 
the  words  "  essential  interests  "  are  either  needless,  or  of  very  dangerous 
latitude.     If  we  ask,  "essential"  to  what  object?  the  only  reasonable 

*  M.  dc  Chateaubriand,  in  his  last  speech  on  the  House  or  Peers,  has  altcmptcd 
to  limit  "  the  iDonarchical  principle."  He  now  allows  two  principles  of  ull  suciol 
onler,  "  the  sovereienty  of  the  monarch  in  nionarchiei,  anil  the  sovcrdgncy  of  the 
people  in  republics.'  Now,  if  by  "  the  soverdgnty  of  the  monarch  "  be  meant, 
the  sole,  exclusive,  and  unlimiteil  authority  of  the  king,  it  is  clear,  that  he  exclndei 
all  limited  monarchies  from  liig  enumeration,  and  indeed  allows  the  existence  of  no 
^vemment  but  despotism  and  democracy,  and  no  means  of  omendiiig  civil  iostt- 
lulioijs,  but  such  as  depend  on  the  caprice  of  a  single  tyrant,  or  the  paasiooa  of  a 
tymnnical  multitude.  What  is  moat  pertinent  to  our  purpose  is,  that,  in  spite  of 
all  liis  vain  distinctions,  he  in  truth  di^Iays  the  monarchical  principle  in  all  in 
hurrum ;  for  he  still  maintains,  that  no  aoWlute  monarchy  ciin  be  rcfornicd,  ulhcT- 
wUc  tluiu  br  the  npuntnncous  act  of  the  monarch. 
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answer  is,  to  security ;  which  renders  the  wot^b  altogether  useless.  If 
they  mean  more,  they  open  a  field  for  interference  which  has  no  bounds, 
and  within  which  M.  de  Chateaubriand  has  found  means  to  comprehend 
even  the  abatement  of  the  sale  of  French  mules  in  Spain. 

It  is  said,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  case  of  Spain  and 
that  of  Naples.  To  which  we  answer,  that  though  there  should  be  no 
difference  m  justice,  there  may  be  a  great  difference  in  the  necessity  of 
tlie  interposition  of  England.  **  The  avowal  of  a  deliberate  purpose  of 
violating  the  law  of  nations  is  a  cause  of  alarm  to  every  state  m  Europe. 
Ail  commonwealths  have  a  concern  in  that  law,  and  are  its  natural 
avengers. "  *  As  the  safety  of  all  states  depends  on  the  observance  of  the 
laws  of  nations,  all  acts  done  in  avowed  and  systematical  defiance  of  its 
principles,  give  a  right  of  war  to  all  states  against  the  wrongdoers.  The 
spoilers  of  Poland  placed  themselves  in  a  state  of  war  with  every 
European  nation.  1  he  propriety  of  hostilities  against  them  was  a  mere 
question  of  prudence  which  each  government  had  a  right  to  determine  in 
the  way  most  suitable  to  its  own  interest  and  safety.  The  invaders  of 
Naples  were  guilty  of  the  same  offence  even  on  the  avowed  principles  of 
the  English  government ;  for  the  invasion  of  that  country  was  begun  and 
completed,  not  on  the  narrow  ground  of  danger  to  a  neighbouring  state, 
which  our  Circular  allowed,  but  on  those  monstrous  doctrines  of  the 
right  of  universal  interference,  which  iyc,  in  that  very  paper,  had  strongly 
and  solemnly  condemned.  The  principle  on  which  the  invasion  of  Naj^es 
was  carried  on,  is  of  more  importance  than  the  act  itself.  The  seizure  of 
a  single  village  on  such  a  principle,  aiUharises  all  Europe  to  treat  the 
offenders  as  enemies.  But  it  does  not  compel  them  to  take  up  arms ;  for 
the  question  of  prudence  still  remains  to  be  determined.  In  the  decision 
of  that  question,  England  had  a  right  to  consider  the  very  different 
degrees  m  which  the  unjust  conquest  of  Naples  and  that  of  Spain  en- 
dangered her  own  immediate  safety.  Poland,  though  great,  is  remote ; 
Naples  is  not  near.  Injustice  towards  both  is  dangerous,  in  its  example 
and  tendency,  to  us  and  to  all  states:  but  the  possession  of  neither 
afforded  powerful  means  of  direct  hostility  against  Great  Britain.  The 
same  observations  apply  to  an  attack  on  the  balance  of  power.  The 
disturbance  of  that  balance  in  any  part  of  Europe,  doubtless,  in  some 
degree,  impairs  the  security  of  every  European  state.  Its  effect  in  this 
respect,  however,  is  very  unequal.  It  deeply  affects  neighbouring  states ; 
its  influence  is  diminished  by  distance ;  and  in  very  remote  countries  the 
danger  may  be  almost  evanescent.  That  England  should  go  to  war  to 
prevent  Russia  from  conquering  Oczahow^  was  certainly  an  extravagant 
extension  of  the  principle.  But  there  are  two  countries,  neither  of  which 
can  be  reduced  to  dependence  on  France,  without  immediate  danger  to 
the  safety  of  Great  Britain.  These  are  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Spanish 
Peninsula.  The  former  has  indeed  been  more  frequently  the  object 
of  our  solicitude,  partly  because  it  is  more  near,  but  chiefly  because  it 
has  been  more  frequently  endangered.  But  the  greatness  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula compensates  for  its  distance.  Even  its  position,  in  the  unhappy 
situation  of  Ireland,  renders  the  possession  of  the  Peninsula,  by  a  powerful 
antagonist,  more  dangerous  to  us  than  the  dependence  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  dependence  of  either  of  these  countries  on  France  would  furnish  our 
most  formidable  neighbour  with  such  increased  means  of  attack  on  the 

British  islands^  tliat  all  considerations  of  principle,  of  example,  of  general 

— — — — — ^—       ■ 

*  Protest,  House  of  Lords,  7th  December,  1779. 
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tendency,  of  regard  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  to  the  independence  of 
states,  are  almost  lost  in  the  urgent  and  immediate  necessity  of  defence. 
Those  who  think  that  we  con  allow  Spain  to  be  over-run  by  a  French 
army,  must  be  of  opinion,  either  that  no  measures  of  precaution  and  pre- 
vention are  ever  wise,  or  that  we  are  now  in  too  weak  a  condition  to 
hazard  such  measures.  The  first  of  these  opinions  must  be  adopted  in  its 
utmost  evtent  and  extravagance,  by  those  who  rely  on  it  in  the  present 
case ;  for  if  we  are  not  to  prevent  the  military  occupation  of  Spain  by 
France,  it  is  evident  that  there  never  can  be  a  case  which  will  call  for  our 
interposition  in  continental  affairs :  and  whether  the  first  or  the  last  be 
adopted,  the  result  will  equally  be,  that  we  cannot,  or  ought  not,  to  take 
any  measures  to  prevent  any  attack  from  tlie  Continent :  that  we  are 
to  wait  till  our  anbi^onists  choose  their  own  moment  for  aggression, 
against  a  people  dispirited  by  long  acquiescence  in  the  unjust  aggrandize- 
ment of  other  nations,  without  allies  (for  those  who  succour  none  can 
expect  aid  from  none),  and  contending  barely  for  existence,  on  the  sens 
or  shores  of  Great  Britain. 

It  ia  unnecessary  perhaps  to  add,  that  our  relations,  both  commercial 
and  political,  with  Portu^,  give  us,  if  possible,  a  stronger,  and,  at  all 
events,  a  more  direct  and  immediate  interest  in  preventing  the  conquest 
of  that  country  by  France ;  and  that  it  is  plainly  impossible  to  suppose, 
that  her  case,  on  the  present  occasion,  can  be  divided  from  that  of  Spain. 
She  has  given  the  same  provocation  to  the  invaders,  and  must  share  the 
same  fate.  Even,  therefore,  if  France  should,  in  the  first  instance,  resort 
to  the  hollow  pretence  of  abstaining  Irom  all  interference  with  Portugal, 
Portugal  cannot  abstain  from  concurring  with  Spain  in  opposing  her  in- 
vading forces.  The  attack  is  on  the  whole  Peninsula,  in  point  of  prin- 
ciple and  in  point  of  &ct ;  and  Portugal  must  unite  in  the  defence  of 
Spain,  if  she  wishes  herself  to  be  defended.  In  the  present  situation  o€ 
her  government,  Portugal  is  not  only  threatened,  but  in  substance  and 
reality  invaded,  as  soon  as  the  French  army  passes  the  Bidassoa,  and  we 
are  already  called  upon  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  our  oldest  and 
most  constant  ally. 

These,  it  humbly  appears  to  us,  are  gromids  of  decision  that  admit  of 
no  hesitation,  whatever  the  pretexts  might  have  been  on  which  France 
proposed  to  take  possession  of  those  two  great  countries.  But  we  can 
never  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  this  is  not  an  insulated  act  of  am- 
bition or  jealousy  on  the  part  of  France  alone,  but  an  open  and  avowed 
attempt  by  that  government  to  reduce  to  practice  the  principles  laid 

down  by  her,  "~  ~'''"    '"     "'  "  '"'     '  "  "' 

Continent ; — an  experim 

France,  but  with  the  express  sanction  and  ajiprobation  of  those  othw 
states,  and  in  furtherance  and  execution  of  the  system  which  they  have 
jointly  annoimced  as  the  rule  of  their  conduct.  It  is  the  first  step,  iu 
short,  of  a  crusade  against  liberty  and  national  independence,  and  in  sup- 
port of  despotism  in  its  most  revolting  and  offensive  form ;  and  is  there- 
fore an  inchoate  attack,  of  the  most  tormidable  and  unequivocal  nature, 
on  those  principles  which  this  country  has,  above  all  others,  the  strongest 
and  most  direct  interest  to  maintain.  Considering  the  enormous  power 
of  those  with  whom  they  originated,  and  the  use  they  have  formerly  made 
of  their  power,  we  hove  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  declarations 
made  at  Laybach  and  Verona  were,  even  before  they  were  carried  into 
active  execution,  more  justifiable  grounds  of  war  to  all  fi-ee  and  inde- 
{icndcnt  stales  than  those  decree*  of  the  French  Convention  in  1793 


t  with  the  tliree  great  partitioning  powers  of  the 
mcnt  conducted,  indeed,  in  the  iirst  instance,  by 
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which,  we  have  ahreadv  seen,  were  universally  admitted  to  justify  such 
hostilities,  if  not  explained  or  retracted.  The  offer  of  assistance  to  all 
people  who  were  dissatisfied  with  their  governments  was  only  an  encou- 
ragement to  rebellion,  where  discontent  already  existed,  and  did  not  infer 
the  emplo3rment  of  foreign  force,  except  where  civil  war  had  previously 
begun  ;  but  the  doctrine  that  no  institutions  are  to  be  tolerated  which  do 
not  proceed  from  the  free  gift  of  the  sovereign,  and  are  at  all  events  to 
be  put  down  by  invading  armies,  though  universally  pleasing  to  the 
people  among  whom  they  prevail,  is  a  far  more  flagrant  interference  with 
national  peace  and  independence ;  and  is,  beyond  all  question,  a  manifest 
impeachment  not  only  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  but  of  the  fundamental 
principles  and  daily  practice  of  the  British  constitution ;  and  if  England 
sit  quietly  by,  and  see  a  friendly  kingdom  invaded,  because  its  consti- 
tution and  practice  are  also  impeached  by  this  doctrine,  it  is  obvious  that 
she  acquiesces  in  a  proceeding  which  affords  a  direct  precedent  for  the 
invasion  of  her  soil,  and  the  forcible  subversion  of  her  constitution  also ; 
and  must  thus  strengthen  the  hands  and  confirm  the  courage  of  that 
association,  which,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  must  turn  upon  her  as 
soon  as  they  have  strength  and  courage  for  the  enterprise.  With  the 
great  power  and  influence  which  England  possesses,  it  is  obvious  that  her 
fteedom  and  her  free  institutions  must  be  infinitely  more  offensive  and 
alarming  to  the  confederated  monardis,  than  those  of  Spain  or  any  other 
country.  The  debates  in  her  Parliaments — the  discussions  in  her  jour- 
nals— the  language  held  by  her  proud  travellers  in  every  comer  of  the 
world,  are  a  nuisance  and  abomination  a  thousand  times  more  vexatious 
and  prejudicial  to  their  interests,  than  any  thing  that  has  appeared  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Cortes,  or  any  thing  that  has  yet  been  written  or 
spoken  in  the  Castalian  tongue.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt,  therefore, 
that  they  must  be  still  more  desirous  to  put  down  our  anti-monarchical 
institutions  than  theirs;  and,  with  the  immense  military  power  they 
possess^  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  that,  if  the  result  of  the  present  ex- 
periment is  encouraging,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  make  the  attempt,  as 
soon  as  they  think  they  can  do  so  with  any  prospect  of  success. 

The  question  then  is.  Whether  it  is  not  better  for  us  to  make  head 
against  a  policy  so  manifestly  and  outrageously  hostile  to  our  best  in« 
terests,  while  it  is  yet  awkward  and  unconfirmed,  and  while  we  have  still 
allies  with  whom  we  can  make  common  cause  in  our  resistance,  than  to 
wait  patiently  till  it  has  gained  confidence  by  success,  and  skill  and  con- 
sistency by  practice,  and  till  we  have  lost  the  affections  of  others,  and 
our  own  respect,  by  lookine  on  as  cold  or  panic-stricken  spectators  of  an 
outrage,  the  first  victims  of  which  can  never  by  possibility  be  allowed  to 
be  the  last  ? 

Afler  what  has  already  taken  place,  we  need  never  expect  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  friendship  of  those  Who  combined  at  Laybach  and  Verona. 
Our  protestations  and  our  late  parliamentary,  proceedings  have  completely 
destroyed,  and  we  thank  God  for  it,  any  hopes  of  tbat  kind  that  may 
have  been  conceived  on  former  occasions ;  and  they  now  hate  us  as  cor- 
dially for  our  rejection  of  their  doctrines,  as  they  must  despise  us  for  our 
indecision  when  they  are  about  to  be  reduced  to  practice.  If  they  should 
now  succeed  in  subduing  Spain  and  Portugal,  they  will  only  turn  upon 
us  with  greater  force  and  spirit  and  undiminished  rancour.  They  will 
easily  find  against  us  a  better  pretext  for  hostility  than  they  have  yet 
found  against  either  of  these  countries ;  and  if  we  should  even  stoop  to 
urge  the  pitiful  plea  of  our  neutrality  during  these  aggressions,  they  will 
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tDll  UB  that  we  were  neutral  only  becauGe  ire  did  not  dart  to  be  hostile ; 
that  tliey  succeeded  in  spite  of  our  ill  wishes  and  underhand  ill  offices : 
and  that  tlicy  owe  us  no  obligation  for  not  interfering  in  defence  of  one 
sj^stem  of  unholy  resistnnce  to  legitimate  authority,  while  we  maintain 
and  cherish  among  ourselves  another  of  far  worse  and  more  pernicious 
example.  If  we  should  now  interfere,  therefore,  in  behalf  of  our  connnMin 
freedom,  its  enemies  will  not  hate  us  more, — and  they  will  despise  ub 
less ;  while  our  chance  of  successful  resistance  will,  for  this  verj'  reason, 
among  others,  be  greatly  increased. 

But  war,  it  is  said,  'is  an  evil — and  we  are  not  now  in  a  condition  to 
encounter  its  hazards  and  expenses.  War  is  an  evil  undoubtedly.  It 
leads  to  taxation,  to  jobbing,  to  the  increase  of  the  influence  of  the 
Crown,  to  waite  of  the  national  capital,  to  the  depreciation  of  all  the  arts 
and  virtues  of  peaceful  life — and  to  such  a  derangement  of  all  useful 
industry  that  its  very  ces«ttum  gives  rise  to  sulferings  inferior  only  to 
those  occasioned  by  its  continuance.  Yet  there  are  causes  which  make 
war  not  only  necessary  but  just — and  turn  this  work  of  desolation  and 
slaughter  into  the  first  and  noblest  of  our  duties.  The  present  appears 
to  us  to  be  of  that  description.  Principles  are  avowed  that  threaten  the 
extirpation  of  all  liberal  institutions  from  the  consecrated  soil  of  Europe 
—  and  an  agression  is  actually  begun  in  furtherance  of  this  scheme  of 
outrage.  Is  tliis  an  occasion  on  which  the  great  mistress  and  exemplar  of 
freedom  can  possibly  stand  neutral,  and  allow  the  battles  of  liberty  to  be 
fought,  against  such  fearful  odds,  by  the  weakest  and  least  skilful  of  her 
votaries  ?  —  and  are  there  any  ordinary  sacrifices  to  which  an  Englishman 
would  not  submit,  to  see  his  country  once  more  resume  the  lofty  cha- 
racter of  the  assertor  of  national  independence — to  see  her  fairly  arrayed 
in  her  strength  against  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Holy  Alliance  ? 
It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  set  bounds  to  the  duration  or  expenses  of  war 
once  begun;  but  according  to  all  human  probability,  the  great  end  of 
our  interference  may  be  accomplished  with  far  less  waste  of  our  resources 
than  has  oilen  been  hazarded  for  far  inferior  objects.  A  maritime 
armament — with  the  supply  of  stores  and  some  small  advance  of  money, 
would  be  invaluable  to  Spain  in  the  outset  of  tliis  momentous  contest. 
The  name  of  England  alone  would  be  a  tower  of  strength  to  their  cause; 
and  would  tend  more  both  to  unite  the  Spaniards,  to  repress  tlieir  possi- 
ble excesses,  and  to  confound  and  appal  their  assailants,  than  any  imagin- 
able increase  of  their  numbers,  or  improvement  of  their  discipline.  It 
would  be  a  pledge  to  the  moderate  that  they  were  proceeding  upon  no 
wild  or  extravagant  speculations  of  impracticable  improvement,  and  would 
at  once  put  down  the  malignant  insmuations  of  the  invaders  as  to  the 
dangers  and  guilt  of  their  new  scheme  of  government.  It  would  rally  all 
witliin  the  country  round  the  standard  which  was  supported  by  so  noble 
an  ally — and  would  compel  all  without  to  respect  a  cause  which  was 
maintained  not  merely  by  the  young  enthusiasm  of  those  who  were 
new  to  the  service  of  liberty,  but  was  owned  by  the  most  ancient 
and  august — the  most  experienced  and  commanding  of  her  disciples. 

The  tnie  question  however  is,  whether  our  neutrality  can  be  preserved 
for  any  length  of  time ;  and  whether,  if  we  do  not  now  prevent  the  ma- 
turing of  plans,  and  the  approach  of  dangers  which  have  already  un- 
equivocally disclosed  themselves,  we  shall  not  shortly  be  called  upon  to 
fight  in  our  own  defence,  with  far  worse  hopes,  and  under  infinitely 
greater  disadvantages  ?  Whatever  may  l>e  the  state  of  our  financi 
sujiposc  wo  mitft  fight  when  the  Holy  Alliance  cxprcssl     ' 
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English  Constitution  as  a  nuisance  which  it  is  called  upon  to  abate — or 
even  when  France  and  Russia  shall  agree  to  take  permanent  possession, 
the  one  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands — the  other  or  Turkey  and  Norway. 
We  suppose  it  will  also  be  admitted,  that  when  that  time  comes,  we 
shall  fight  with  greater  disadvantage,  for  our  own  freedom  and  the  wreck 
of  European  independence,  than  we  may  do  now,  when  both  are  com- 
paratively entire;  and  we  shall  not  repeat  the  obvious  considerations 
which  lead  us  to  think,  that  we  are  no  longer  at  liberty  to  look  upon 
these  dangers  as  either  chimerical  or  remote.  But  witliout  recurring  to 
these,  we  would  put  it  to  any  one  who  has  attended  to  the  history  of 
Europe  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  whether  it  is  to  be  imagined 
that  its  great  powers  can  be  at  war  for  any  length  of  time,  especially  for 
objects  that  directly  touch  on  the  balance  of  power  and  the  rights  of  in- 
dependence, without  England  being  compelled,  sooner  or  later,  to  take 
part  in  the  affiray?  Neutrals,  even  when  they  do  not  mediate  for,  and 
substantially  side  with,  one  of  the  parties,  are  always  exposed  to  such 
rude  treatment  from  belligerents — such  pushing  and  jostling  while  within 
**  the  wind  and  whiff  of  their  fell  swords,"  that  they  are  almost  always 
driven  to  engage  in  the  struggle — and,  with  its  proud  temper  and  ancient 
habits,  and  its  vast  and  vulnerable  commerce,  England  is  not  peculiarly 
qualified  to  resist  those  temptations,  or  bear  meekly  with  those  insults 
by  which  its  pacific  purposes  must  be  tried. 

We  have  neither  space  nor  time  left  for  further  observations.  In  such 
a  crisis  of  European  liberty,  and  indeed  of  human  fortune,  we  could  not 
think  of  letting  another  number  of  our  work  appear,  without  saying  one 
word  on  the  topic  that  fills  all  bosoms  and  engages  all  tongues — and  yet, 
what  have  we  to  say  that  has  not  been  said  and  felt  already  in  every 
comer  of  the  land  ? — what,  that  shall  not  appear  but  a  feeble  echo  and  a 
formal  response,  to  that  deep  voice  of  English  Justice  and  generosity, 
which  has  spoken  aloud  in  the  high  places  of  our  government,  and 
resounded  in  the  humblest  of  our  abodes?  Never  certainly,  in  our  re- 
membrance, haft  any  public  cause  been  met  by  a  feeling  so  profound  and 
unanimous; — and  if  we  are  indeed  to  abandon  the  high  and  holy  office, 
which  we  held  of  old,  of  championing  the  independence  of  Europe  and 
the  cause  of  national  freedom,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  our  people,  but 
of  their  rulers — or  rather  of  their  necessities.  Our  poverty,  it  seems, 
and  not  our  will,  is  to  consent  to  the  humiliating  desertion  of  such  a  right 
and  a  duty.  If  it  indeed  be  so,  we  shall  have  more  cause  than  ever  to 
curse  that  profligate  waste  of  our  resources, — that  lavish  and  guilty 
throwing  away  of  our  means,  which  has  reduced  us  to  such  pitiable  weak- 
ness. But  we  firmly  believe  it  to  be  otherwise ;  and  with  a  rigid  economy, 
and  a  wise  administration,  we  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  we  may  not  only 
do  with  effect,  all  that  our  own  interest,  and  that  of  mankind,  so  loudly 
call  on  us  to  do,  but  retire  from  our  ended  and  honourable  task  with 
increased  vigour,  and  renovated  honour,  and  improved  means  of  pros- 
perity. 
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It  IB  curiuuB,  for  middle-aged  persons  like  us,  to  look  back  on  the  public 
history  of  the  last  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  —  ou  llie  hopes  and  dis- 
appointments, the  feara  and  deliverances,  the  revolutions  and  restor- 
ations, which  have  filled  that  eventful  period  — and  on  tlie  strange  con- 
catenation and  dependency  of  events  by  wliich  these  results  have,  in 
so  many  instances,  been  effected  —  the  fatal  triumphs,  the  glorious 
disgraces,  the  disasters  that  have  proved  the  means  of  unexampled 
prosperity !  We  suppose  it  is  the  close  of  anotlier  year  which  has  led 
us  into  this  vein  of  meditation;  and,  though  it  is  to  the  present  condition 
and  immediate  prospects  of  the  world,  rathei'  than  to  its  recent  hIatoTy, 
that  wc  now  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  we  cannot  well 
enter  on  the  subject  without  indulging  ourselves  in  a  brief  retrospect  of 
the  causes  which  have  brought  us  into  this  condition,  and  set  tliese 
prospects  before  us. 

The  drama  opened,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  a  brilliant  and  startling 
flourish  —  the  new  series  of  the  world's  annals  was  ushered  in  with  a 
most  captivating  prospectus  —  all  old  prejudices  to  be  dispelled,  and  all 
old  tyrannies  overthrown  —  the  whole  race  of  man  to  be  emancipated 
and  regenerated  —  all  formal  distinctions  and  fantastic  privileges  to  be 
abolished,  and  every  one  made  free  to  enter  on  the  open  career  of 
honour,  on  the  strength  of  his  virtues  and  talents  alone !  The  work 
began,  too,  with  intrepidity  and  vigour  enough,  and  there  was  as  little 
want  of  energy  in  the  execution  as  there  had  been  of  boldness  in  the 
design.  But  the  scene  was  soon  overcast.  Rash  and  extravagant  expe- 
riments were  made  in  all  the  branches  of  legislation  —  a  passionate  and 
presumptuous  spirit  of  innovation  took  place  of  the  sober  spirit  of  reform 
—  old  principles  were  brought  into  question,  as  well  as  old  prejudices, 
and  the  best  established  maxims  of  morality  and  religion  were  treated 
with  the  same  irreverence  as  the  mere  arbitrary  institutions  of  less  in- 
structed men.  Where  all  standards  of  opinion  were  thus  destroyed,  and 
all  authority  exploded,  there  could,  of  course,  be  no  umpire  in  the  dis- 
putes which  ensued,  but  force.  Men's  doubts,  accordingly,  were  first 
solved  by  tlicir  passions  or  their  interest,  and  then  their  dogmas  were 
imposed  on  others  by  violence  and  terror.  The  most  atrocious  crimes 
were  committed  with  the  most  revolting  effrontery,  and  the  effects  of 
mutual  distrust  and  apprehension  were  to  render  all  alike  cruel  and  per- 
fidious. They  proscribed  that  they  m.ight  be  safe  from  proscription,  and 
set  the  example  of  treachery  as  their  only  chance  of  not  being  betrayed. 
Obscure  men  were  thus  raised,  one  after  another,  and  at  least  as  raucli 
by  their  fears  as  their  ambition,  to  precarious  and  lawless  power,  frotn 
which  they  were  successively  swept  down,  unlumented,  by  the  turning 
of  the  bloody  tide ;  till  at  last  a  more  vigorous  system  of  military  rule 
overawed  the  sanguinary  factions,  aud  imposed  silence  on  their  crude 
and  turbulent  speculations. 

*  1.  Remarks  on  the  Declarations  of  the  Allied  Powets  from  Vcromi.  By  an 
EnglUhninn.    Svo. 

S.  Britannia's  Letter*  to  a  Bridsh  Prince,  on  the  Holy  Alliance.     Svo. 

3,  The  Douiesiic  Policy  of  the  British  Bmjnre,  viewed  in  Connexion  with  its 
Foreign  Inicreais.  Svn  — Vol   \x\ix.  pnge  881.    Janoiirj,  18^4. 
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Still  there  remained  the  force  and  the  talent  that  had  been  sublimed 
from  the  heated  multitude  in  the  course  of  the  great  experiment ;  and 
the  scene,  though  it  had  lost  much  of  its  attraction,  haa  certainly  lost 
nothing  of  its  terror.  The  revolutionary  armies  OTer-ran  the  worm,  and 
her  diplomatic  agents  over-reached  it.  The  old  tyrannies,  nearly  as 
hateful,  and  far  less  strong,  crumbled  before  their  blows,  or  melted  in 
their  lightnings.  Some  truckled,  and  were  insulted  —  others  bullied, 
and  were  trampled  out  of  existence, —  and  the  greater  part  ended  with 
courting  the  alliance,  and  receiving  the  contemptuous  mercy  of  that 
more  potent  and  enlightened  tyranny,  which  either  swallowed  up  all  the 
rest,  or  spared  them  at  its  pleasure.  The  whole  Continent  of  Europe 
then  presented  a  spectacle  at  once  humiliating  and  frightful — unbounded 
insolence  on  the  one  hand,  and  unmeasured  servility  on  the  other ;  — 
while  all  the  talents  and  energies  which  had  been  conjured  up  by  the 
revolutionary  crisis,  and  fostered  by  its  incredible  successes,  were  turned 
entirely  to  the  purposes  of  a  cold-hearted  and  remorseless  ambition. 
An  immense  power,  intellectual  and  physical,  had  been  generated  in  the 
course  of  these  contentions ;  in  the  first  place  undoubtedly  by  the  sudden 
liberation  and  expansion  of  plebeian  talent  and  ambition  in  the  revolu- 
tionary countries,  and  afterwards  by  the  audacity  which  was  inspired  by 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  leading  men  every  where  to  cast  off  the  trammels 
of  old  opinions,  and  to  venture  on  new  and  bolder  methods,  with  an 
assurance  that  nothing  was  impossible  to  the  daring.  But  this  mighty 
power  was  from  the  faMSginning  more  terrible  than  majestic ;  and,  it  is 
miserable  to  think,  was  never  once  employed  in  any  noble  or  generous 
cause.  Its  aspect  from  first  to  last  was  rapacious,  insolent,  vindictive ; 
and,  with  the  means  of  regenerating  the  world,  contemplated  no  higher 
end  than  that  of  subduing  it.  Nothing  was  safe  from  its  violence, 
nothing  sacred  from  its  injustice.  The  wrongs  it  did  were  aggravated 
by  insult,  and  the  complaints  they  provoked  answered  by  mockery  and 
derision ;  national  independence  was  trampled  on,  and  national  honour 
profaned. 

At  last  **  vaulting  ambition  overleaped  itself,**  and  the  scomer  of  man- 
kind found,  that  intimidation  had  not  extinguished  the  thirst  for  revenge. 
The  giant  who  brooded  over  the  centre  of  Europe  could  not  grasp  both 
the  south  and  the  north  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  his  hands.  The 
obstinate  valour  of  Eneland,  with  Spain,  yet  unspoiled  of  her  spirit  by 
legitimacy,  baffled  him  m  the  one — the  elements,  with  the  stars  in  their 
courses,  fought  against  him  in  the  other.  The  love  of  national  independ- 
ence, the  sense  of  national  honour,  revived  in  the  intermediate  regions. 
The  downcast  sovereigns  took  advantage  of  the  season — and,  recollecting 
how  their  subjects  had  been  beguiled  by  the  fair  promises  of  the  first 
revolutionists,  and  how  bitterly  they  had  resented  the  breach  of  them, 
addressed  themselves  at  once  to  their  pride  and  their  hopes, — protested 
against  the  despotism  of  the  prevailing  system,  and  held  out  its  con- 
tinuance as  the  only  bar  to  the  universal  adoption  of  liberal  institutions. 
The  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain.  There  was  no  longer  disaffection 
in  their  armies,  or  deficiencies  in  their  contingents.  One  spirit  of  zeal 
animated  all  parties.  For  the  first  time  there  was  an  honest  concert 
among  the  sovereigns  themselves,  who  had  at  last  discovered,  that  it  was 
their  first  interest  to  put  down  the  common  foe,  and  that  by  nothing  but 
a  sincere  union  could  this  be  effected.  They  banded,  therefore,  against 
him  from  the  East  and  from  the  West;  and  at  leng^  succeeded  in  b^- 
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ing  to  the  earth  that  enormous  fabric  of  military  power  by  which  ihey 
had  so  long  been  oppressed. 

Then,  for  a  brief  seaBon,  there  was  exultation,  and  good  humour,  ami 
symptoms  of  cordiality  between  subjects  and  rulers, —  charters  were 
granted,  and  constitutions  promised ;  and  professions  zealously  made  of  a 
design  to  separate  the  gold  that  had  been  brought  to  light,  and  tried  in 
the  Ares  of  the  revolution,  from  the  dross  with  which  it  had  been  de- 
based. But  this  was  a  transient  and  deceitful  gleam ;  and  a  deeper  dark- 
ness soon  settled  on  the  world.  The  restored  govemmeats,  forgetting 
how  much  of  whnt  they  deplored  had  been  owing  to  their  own  vices  and 
misconduct,  manifested  a  vindictive  jealousy  of  all  that  had  been  done 
against  them ;  and  seemt^d  inclined  to  provoke  a  repetition  of  the  insur- 
rections by  which  they  had  suffered,  by  returning  to  the  very  follies  and 
abuses  by  which  they  had  been  mainly  produced.  The  dread,  however, 
of  the  past,  the  ultimate  bad  success  of  the  former  experiment,  and 
their  own  continued  concert,  enabled  them  to  do  this  with  safety;  and 
tliey  used  the  power  which  they  had  thus  regained  neither  with  moder- 
otion  nor  mercy.  Their  charters  were  revoked — their  promises  broLen 
— their  amnesties  violated —  the  most  offensive  pretensions  were  openly 
put  forward — the  most  revolting  prejudices  countenanced — the  sraaUer 
states  were  relentlessly  sacrificed — and  the  greater  ones,  made  more 
formidable  by  their  union,  assumed  a  tone  of  dictation  unknown  in  the 
history  of  the  world — and  used  it  to  proclaim  the  most  sbvish  doctrines, 
and  to  announce  their  purpose  to  maintain  them  at  the  point  of  the 

Upon  this  system  they  have  since  acted — and  so  far  as  tliey  have 
gone,  they  have  been  successful.  Arbitrary  government  is  now  main- 
tained all  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  more  openly  in  theory,  and  niore 
rigorously  in  practice,  than  it  was  before  the  French  Revolution  was 
heard  of; — and  political  freedom  is  more  jealously  proscribed,  and  liberal 
opinions  more  vindictively  repressed,  than  m  ony  period  of  modern  history. 
"  The  wheel  has  come  full  circle :" — and  after  the  speculations  and  experi- 
ence of  thirty-five  years,  we  seeni  at  least  as  far  from  political  iniprove- 
mcnt  as  we  were  at  the  beginning ! 

And  is  this  indeed  so?  Has  the  troubled  and  bloody  scene  passed 
before  us  but  as  a  pageant,  to  excite  our  wonder  and  be  forgotten  ?  Has 
this  great  and  agitating  drama  no  moral  ?  Have  the  errors,  and  crimes, 
and  sufferings  of  thirty  years  taught  no  lessons? — have  the  costly  ex- 
periments in  which  they  have  been  consumed  ascertained  no  truths? 
Have  the  statesmen  and  philosophers  who  directed  the  stormy  scene,  or 
the  heroes  who  gave  it  movement  and  glory,  lived  and  died  in  vain  ? 
la  political  truth  a  chimera,  and  political  science  a  dream?  Are  the 
civilised  nations  of  Europe  in  reality  unteachable? — or  has  the  progress 
by  which  they  have  advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  barbarians  already 
attained  its  limits — and  is  what  remains  of  their  destiny  to  be  fulfilled  iu 
jiainful  attempts  at  improvements  that  are  never  to  be  attained,  and  im- 
|>otcnt  struggles  witli  abuses  tliat  must  for  ever  recur? 

We  will  not  believe  iL  The  affairs  of  mankind  do  not  revolve  in  b 
circle,  but  advance  in  a  spiral ;  and  though  they  have  their  periods  of 
obscuration,  as  well  as  of  brightness,  tend  steadily,  in  spite  of  these  alter- 
nations, and  by  means  of  them,  to  a  sure  consummation  of  glory.  TTicre 
is,  we  are  firmly  persuaded,  a  never-ccasine  progress  to  amelioration  ;  and 
though  cadi  considerable  movement  is  followed  by  a  sensible  rc-at^tii 
the  system   moves  irresistibly  onward;  and  no  advance  thot  is  ii 
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ever  utterly  lost.  The  years  on  which  we  hare  been  looking  back  have 
left  indelible  traces  behind  them,  and  both  truths  and  errors  have  been 
demonstrated,  by  experiments  a  great  deal  too  impressive  to  be  speedily 
forgotten.  The  losers  and  the  winners  have  both  been  taught  by  events 
of  the  utmost  moment  and  authority.  The*  governments  that  have  been 
restored  to  their  old  forms  have  not  been  restored  by  any  means  to  their 
old  condition ;  and  though  the  dispositions  of  the  rulers  may  be  the  same, 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed  are  essentially  different. 
They  feel  this,  too,  in  spite  of  themselves;  and  begin  already  to  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  the  new  necessity.  A  great  lesson,  in  short, 
has  been  taught  to  all  nations.  They  who  receive  it  most  willingly 
will  profit  the  most  by  it ;  but  its  first  lines,  at  least,  are  impressed  on 
the  most  reluctant,  and  must  produce  a  corresponding  change  on  the 
conduct  of  all.  It  is  to  the  nature  of  this  change,  and  of  the  other 
changes  to  which  it  must  ultimately  lead,  that  we  wish  now  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers. 

It  would  be  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  objects  that  press  most  impor- 
tunately upon  them,  not  to  admit,  that  the  first  and  immediate  effect  of 
the  change  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  unfavourable  to  political 
freedom.  It  is  a  fact  no  less  certain  than  lamentable,  that  the  govern- 
ments of  continental  Europe  are  at  this  moment  more  truly  arbitrary  in 
principle  and  practice  than  they  ever  were  before ;  and  that  it  is  most 
likely  that  they  will  continue  for  some  time  to  be  administered  on  these 
principles.  That  part  of  the  world  is  now  in  its  aphelion  from  the  Star 
of  Liberty,  and  has  not  yet,  perhaps,  reached  the  point  of  greatest 
obscuration  :  but  we  still  believe,  not  only  that  it  will  in  due  time  emerge 
into  greater  brightness  than  ever,  but  that  its  orbit  is  even  now  con- 
verging rapidly  to  the  centre  from  which  its  illumination  proceeds. 
To  explain  this,  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  very  briefly,  what  the  circum- 
stances are  which  have  thus  recently  strengthened  the  hands  of  absolute 
monarchy. 

The  first,  undoubtedly,  is  the  intimate  union  they  have  formed  among 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  these  principles,  the  discovery 
they  have  made,  that  it  is  better  for  them  to  fight  together  against  the 
liberties  of  their  people,  than  to  fight  with  each  other  for  the  mere 
enlargement  of  their  dominions.  The  detestable  conspiracy  into  which 
they  have  entered,  under  the  blasphemous  name  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
is  the  great  cause  and  support  of  the  tyrannical  maxims  upon  which  each 
now  thinks  he  may  safely  proceed  to  administer  his  government ;  and  so 
long  as  they  look  upon  increase  of  personal  power,  and  security  in  prac- 
tical tyranny,  as  of  more  value  than  mere  increase  of  territory,  or  of 
foreign  influence,  so  long,  it  is  not  impossible,  that  this  impious  con- 
federacy may  continue. 

Another  great  source  of  the  strength  and  present  safety  of  these 
governments  is,  the  general  diffusion  of  improvements  in  the  art  of  war, 
and  the  maintenance  and  equipment  of  armies ;  by  means  of  which  a 
much  smaller  force  is  capable  of  keeping  in  awe  a  larger  population,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  limited  revenue  enabled  to  maintain  more  numerous 
forces. 

These,  we  think,  are  the  immediate  and  occasional  causes  of  the  con- 
fidence and  apparent  security  with  which  arbitrary  power  has  been  re- 
cently proclaimed  as  the  only  legitimate  spring  of  European  government. 
But  there  is  another  and  a  more  ominous  cause,  which  is  only  beginning 
to  operate,  and  threatens  to  exercise  a  more  durable  influence  in 
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support  of  the  same  system,  though  etill  more  likely  in  the  cod  to 
counterwork  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  called  into  actioni  — and 
this  is,  the  improved  knowledge  and  policy  of  the  absolute  govemmeDt* 
themselves,  and  their  gradual  correction  of  all  abuses  which  do  not  tend 
to  maintain  their  despotism,  —  a  topic  which  both  deserves  and  requires 
a  little  more  developement. 

Tyrannical  governments  have  hitherto  been  singularly  ignorant  and 
prejudiced;  and  more  than  one  half  of  tlie  abuses  which  make  them 
odious  in  the  eyes  of  their  subjects  have  had  no  immediate  connection 
with  political  rights  or  institutions,  and  might  have  been  safely  redressed, 
without  at  all  improving  the  constitution,  or  increasing  the  political  con- 
setjueiice  of  the  people.  Their  great  danger  has  always  been  in  the 
superior  intelligence  of  the  people,  with  whom  the  policy  of  their  rulen 
has  usually  been  a  subject  of  contempt,  as  well  as  of  resentment,  and 
who,  in  their  plans  of  reform  or  resistance,  have  uniformly  had  a  moct 
mortifying  advantage,  in  point  of  contrivance,  combination,  address,  and 
prudence.  A  new  era,  however,  we  think,  is  now  begun  as  to  all  these 
particulars  ;  —  and  though  it  is  impossible  that  either  the  oppressors  or 
the  oppressed  can  ever  prove  a  match  for  freemen  in  the  virtues  and 
talents  which  are  the  olrspring  of  liberty  alone,  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  the  eyes  of  the  rulers  have  at  last  been  opened  on  their  own  naked- 
ness and  weakness,  and  that  great  efforts  are  making,  and  will  be  made, 
to  secure  to  the  cause  of  tyranny  some  part  of  those  advantages,  which 
the  spread  of  intelligence  and  general  miUtiplication  of  talents  have 
lately  conferred  on  all  other  institutions.  The  effects  of  this  will  soon 
become  apparent  in  every  department  of  their  proceedings.  They  will 
employ  better  casuists  and  more  ingenious  sophists  to  defend  their  pro- 
ceedings—  ihey  will  have  spies  of  more  activity  and  intelligence,  and 
agents  of  corruption  more  crafly  and  acute,  than  they  have  hitherto 
thought  it  necessary  to  retain  m  their  service.  But  principally,  and 
above  all,  they  will  endeavour  to  rectify  those  gross  errors  in  their 
interior  admmistration,  which  are  a  source  at  once  of  weakness  and  dis- 
content; and  by  the  correction  of  which,  they  will  infallibly  extend  and 
multiply  their  resources,  while  they  cut  off  one  fruitful  spring  of  disaffec- 
tion. They  will  not  only  seek  therefore  to  improve  the  economical  part 
of  their  government,  and  to  amend  the  laws  and  usages  by  which  the 
wealtli  and  industry  of  the  people  are  affected,  but  they  will  seek  to  con- 
ciliate their  good  will,  by  mitigating  all  those  grievances  from  which 
they  themselves  derive  no  advantage,  and  which  may  be  redressed  with- 
out at  all  advancing  the  people  in  their  pretensions  to  the  character  of 
freemen.  They  will  construct  roads  and  canals  therefore  —  and  en- 
courage agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  reform  the  laws  of  trade  — 
and  abolish  local  and  subordinate  oppressions  —  and  endow  seminaries  of 
education,  and  inculcate  a  reverence  for  reUgion,  and  patronise  academies 
of  art;  —  and  all  this  good  they  will  do,  at  the  instigation  of  that  more 
enlightened  but  more  determined  hostility  to  popular  rights,  by  which 
they  are  now  professedly  actuated,  and  with  a  view  merely  lo  these  two 
plain  consequences.  In  the  fir^  place,  that,  by  increasing  the  we«lUi 
and  population  of  their  subjects,  they  may  he  enabled  to  draw  from  them 
larger  taxes  and  supplies,  and  to  recruit  greater  armies  to  uphold  Ih^ 
tyrannical  pretensions  ;  —  and  in  the  aecotid  place,  tliat  by  keeping  the 
body  of  the  people  in  other  respects  in  a  comfortable  condition,  they 
may  have  a  better  chance  of  reconciling  them  to  the  privation  of  poltdol 
rights,  and  not  have  the  discontent  which  arises  from  distress  to  combst 
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at  the  same  time  with  that  which  arises  from  injustice.    The  roads  and 
canals  too  are  of  excellent  use  for  the  easy  and  rapid  transportation  of* 
armies  and   their  appointments  —  and  religion  and  education,  in   the 
paternal  hands  of  such  governments,  are  known  to  be  the  best  of  all 
engines  for  the  dissemination  of  universal  servility. 

On  the  strength  then  of  these  improvements,  and  taking  advantage  at 
last  of  that  civilisation  and  intelligence  which  had  formerly  been  their 
surest  corrective,  the  arbitrary  governments  of  the  present  day  proposed 
to  become  more  arbitrary,  and  more  adverse  to  popular  institutions  than 
ever — and  to  wage  a  fiercer  and  more  acrimonious  war  on  the  principles 
of  liberty,  with  weapons  which  liberty  could  alone  have  furnished,  and 
which  have  scarcely  ever  yet  been  employed  but  in  her  cause.  The 
great  strength  and  hope  of  freedom  was  formerly  the  progressive  inform- 
ation and  improvement  of  the  body  of  the  people, — obtained  chiefly  by 
the  influence  of  the  measure  of  freedom  they  haa  gained,  and  acting  alter- 
nately as  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  its  increase :  but  the  new  policy  of 
despotism  has  taught  it  to  avail  itself  of  these  very  circumstances,  for  the 
advancement  of  its  own  sinister  interests — to  enust  those  arts  which  are 
the  children  of  liberty,  in  unnatural  hostility  against  her —  and  to  pervert 
what  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  her  best  aliment  and  protection,  into 
the  main  instrument  of  her  destruction.  Economical  improvementSy 
therefore,  with  political  intolerance — more  protection  to  private  rights, 
with  more  restrictions  on  public  ones — melioration  in  municipal  laws, 
and  corruption  in  the  constitution — less  discontent  among  the  lower 
people,  and  more  tyranny  in  the  government — more  luxury  in  short,  and 
less  freeedom — are  what  we  must  expect  to  see  more  and  more  con- 
spicuously for  some  years  to  come,  as  the  first  firuits  of  that  more  refined 
and  insidious  system  on  which  the  circumstances  of  the  times  have 
visibly  driven  the  governments  of  which  we  have  been  speaking. 

No  man  can  look,  indeed,  to  their  recent  proceedings,  without  seeing 
tliat  such  is  their  plan  of  policy.  France,  heading  a  crusade  against 
national  independence,  and  announcing  a  creed  of  unqualified  despotism, 
is  full  of  schools,  and  engineers  and  financiers — and  gives  up  the  proudest 
of  her  palaces  to  dignify  the  display  of  her  most  homely  manufactures. 
In  Germany,  new  towns  and  villages  and  cotton-spinning  establish- 
ments rise  every  where  by  the  side  of  new  barracks  and  prisons ;  and  other 
trades  are  encouraged,  to  give  more  effectual  encouragement  to  the 
great  engrossing  trade  of  war.  In  Russia,  Alexander  is  establishing 
schools  for  his  peasantry,  and  mitigating  the  severity  of  their  feudal 
servitude,  while  ne  is  digesting  better  plans  for  the  regular  recruiting  of 
his  enormous  armies ;  and  making  factories  for  his  merchants,  while  he  is 
proscribing  the  works  and  the  persons  of  all  who,  by  word  or  deed,  would 
encourage,  however  indirectly,  the  slightest  encroachment  on  the  hallowed 
purity  of  his  despotism.  £ven  Austria,  the  most  vindictive  and  low- 
minded  of  the  confederates — Austria,  who  has  her  Italian  dungeons  full 
of  men  of  virtue  and  talent,  for  suspicions  of  liberal  opinions — who  pro- 
scribes all  political  discussion,  in  speech  or  by  writing,  by  the  most  brutal 
severities*  —  who  pursues  the  victims  of  her  unmanly  tyranny  into  their 

*  The  punishment  of  political  libel,  or  verbal  sedition,  in  Austrian  Italy,  is,  for 
the  first  offence,  the  carcere  duro  for  an  indefinite  period, — which  signifies  solitary 
confinement  in  a  dungeon,  without  light,  except  for  half  an  hour  in  the  day,  when 
the  bread  and  water  are  supplied,  wiui  the  indulgence  of  irons  of  moderate  weight, 
and  straw  to  sleep  on.  ror  the  second  offence,  the  carcere  duritsimo,  in  wUch 
light  and  food  are  supplied  but  once  in  two  days,  and  the  patient  is  loaded  with 
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foreign  asylumB  • — who  recalls  her  travelling  nobility  by  threats  of  con- 
fiscation,  and  ren'ards  them,  on  their  return,  by  arbitrary  arrests :  —  ena 
this  Austria  is  making  efforts  to  conciliate  and  multiply  the  lower  classes 
from  whom  her  armies  are  recruited,  by  regulations  for  the  improvemetit 
of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  large  and  judicious  expenditure, 
even  in  Italy,  upon  works  of  public  utility,  roads,  canals,  ai)d  all  the 
enginery  of  irrigation.  The  policy,  in  shor^  is  nianifest,  and  is  beginning 
to  take  effect.  There  is  now  loss  risk  of  insurrection  in  those  countries 
than  there  has  been  for  the  last  thirty  years ;  and  their  governments  are 
likely  enough,  if  they  can  only  act  up  to  the  prmciples  on  which  they 
have  begun,  to  go  on  for  some  time  in  a  tolerably  safe  course  of  defiance 
to  all  claims  of  right,  and  all  sorts  of  popular  interference. 

But  in  what  way  is  the  experiment  to  end  —  and  what  is  the  compens- 
ation that  is  ultimately  to  be  made  for  the  present  security  and  imposing 
attitude  of  arbitrary  power? 

We  would  answer,  in  the  JirH  place,  that  the  improvements  which  are^    ■ 
actually  making,  though  for  sinister  ends,  are  a  great  good  in  thetn«el>~e^'  - 
and  add  manifestly  to  the  mass  of  human  comfort  and  happiness.  We  must       ^ 
not  quarrel  with  actions  that  have  such  results,  by  enquiring  too  ■nxiouslr    ^ 
into  their  motives.     Knaves,  who  are  honest  only  because  they  think  itH:^ 
the  best  policy,  are  better,  at  all  events,  than  knaves  who  have  not  yet 
learned  that  lesson ;  and  selfish  men,  who  are  beneficent  from  vanity,  are 
very  nearly  as  useful  in  society  as  those  who  are  so  from  kindness.     But 
the  true  answer  is,  that  the  men  who  are  now  treated  with  justice  in 
some  things,  must  by  and  by  be  so  treated  in  all  tilings ;  and  lliot, 
whether  tliose  who  so  treat  tliem  shall  be  trained  along  with  them  or  not, 
to  such  an  extension  of  their  principles,  the  result  is  equally  inevitable, 
and  the  present  preparatory  discipline  can  ultimately  forward  no  other 
end. 

The  present  absolute  governments  must  either  persist  in  their  neH- 
policy  of  partial  and  subordinate  reformations,  or  abandon  it,  and  recur  to 
the  old  ruinous  abuses.  Tlie  most  bigoted  and  ignorant  will  probably 
try  the  latter  experiment,  in  some  moment  of  passion  or  supposed  neces- 
sity — and  this  will  be  tlie  first  practical  exposition  of  the  true  and  genuine 
efiecta  of  the  experiment  which  they  had  begun.  Nor  can  any  one 
doubt  for  an  instant  what  these  effects  will  be.     Men  accustomed  to  the 

iron£  as  heavy  as  can  be  used  without  immediate  danj^er  to  lilV,  and  lastencd  in 
such  a  position  as  to  be  totally  precluded  from  Ijing  down,  and  only  allowed  to 
seek  repose  by  sitting  or  leaning  on  a  [nllsr  of  stone.  These  punishineDts,  we 
have  been  assured,  have  been  rigorously  inflicted  for  tlie  last  two  years  —  thdr 
strict  execution  aacertajued  by  ocular  inspection  of  persona  of  the  very  highest 
rank  —  and  magistrates  censured  and  degraded  for  yieldbg  to  the  smoUen 
relaxation . 

*  A  great  number  of  mra*itorious  and  accomplished  individuals  have  been  lately 
obliged  to  fly  irom  Geneva  upon  the  imperative  requisition  of  Austria,  who  did 
nut  hesitate,  it  is  said,  distinctly  to  incimate  to  that  insulted  republic,  that  if  the 
proscribed  persons  were  nut  ordered  out  of  her  territorv,  a  militarv  force  should 
march  into  it,  and  moke  them  prisoners  in  the  heart  of  lier  city.  Not  contented, 
too,  with  interdicting  all  works  that  treated  of  political  matters  within  her  own 
dominions,  this  usurping  power  has  also  insisted  on  the  literary  and  discursive 
republic  of  Geneva  adopting  the  same  reflation  ;  and,  by  open  and  undii^ised 
menace  of  lawless  force,  has  actuidty  compelled  that  smsil  and  unfortunate  state 
to  pass  a  temporary  law,  prohibiting  all  publications,  and  all  public  discounc,  in 
which  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  of  the  actual  governments  of  £uro|ie  ai  ' 
any  way  brought  into  question ! 
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enjoyment  of  certain  rights  and  comforts,  will  be  far  more  discontented 
and  clamorous  when  they  are  withdrawn,  than  if  they  had  never  been 
allowed  to  possess  them.  If  the  ^stem  is  to  be  discontinued,  therefore, 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  rulera.  Us  effect  will  be  to  make  their  subjects 
far  more  inclined  to  rebellion  than  If  it  had  never  been  tried ;  and  its 
apparently  lulling  operation  will  turn  in  the  end  to  a  most  ftrmidable 
cause  of  excitement.  But  the  true  way  of  testing  its  character  fs  to 
suppose,  as  indeed  is  most  likely,  that  it  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
with  occasional  deviations,  be  persevered  in  long  enough  to  be  incorpor- 
ated in  the  habits  both  of  the  people  and  their  governors ;  and  let  us  then 
consider  what  must  be  its  ultimate  operation  on  both. 

Andy^r^  as  to  the  people — it  is  quite  true,  that  men  at  their  ease  will 
be  less  apt  to  rise  in  wila  insurrections,  than  men  in  distress ;  and  that 
habits  of  industry  and  tolerable  emplo3rment  are  the  great  cures  for  a 
certain  kind  of  disaffection.  But  it  is  not  less  true,  tliat  men  to  whom 
their  rights  have  been  conceded  in  one  department,  are  the  most'  fbr- 
midable  petitioners  for  their  concession  in  others  —  that  it  is  more  difficult 
'to  do  justice  by  halves,  than  to  withhold  it  altogether — and  that,  where 
right  and  reason  are  with  the  people,  any  partial  sacrifices  made  to  them 
are  so  far  from  allaying  their  appetite,  that  they  serve  only  to  excite  and 
inflame  it.  They  form  but  the  leaven  which  sets  the  whol6  mass  m 
more  active  fermentation — conquests  that  add  to  their  means  of  farther 
conquest — interests  that  are  accumulated  to  their  capital — votes  gained 
or  neutralised  that  are  of  value  chiefly  for  contests  that  are  yet  to 
come. 

But  the  matter  does  not  stand  upon  metaphors — but  upon  plam  fact 
and  experience.  Men  first  desire  subsistence  —  proper^  —  and  some 
sort  of  security  for  both.  Till  they  have  attained  these  for  themselves, 
they  have  no  leisure  to  think  of  the  rights  of  others,  or*  of  their  own 
rights,  to  think,  to  speak,  or  to  act  in  matters  of  less  immediate  concern- 
ment. Till  then,  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  attained  the  qualifi- 
cations of  political  agents;  —  and  though  they  may- be  easily  stirred  to 
tumultuary  movements,  have  generally  neither  interest  nor  intelligence 
to  conceive  or  to  assert  their  rights  as  members  of  a  conmunity.  With 
property,  however,  and  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  comes  the  reeling  of 
these  rights,  and  the  capacity  and  habit  of  reasoning  which'  leads  irre- 
sistibly, and  by  a  very  short  process,  to  their  full  developemeot.  When 
a  man  has  once  come  to  a  full  sense  of  his  right  to  retain  his  property 
against  any  private  claimant,  till  a  sufficient  reason  is  shown  for  parting 
with  it,  he  comes  almost  instinctively  to  feel  the  same  right  to  question 
the  title  of  the  government  to  interfere  with  his  possessions;  and.wher 
called  on  for  contributions  for  what  he  is  told  is  the  public  benefity  is  apt  to 
require  evidence  of  the  public  having  any  interest  in  the  exaction ;  and 
to  conclude,  that  the  public  alone  can  legally  determine  what  is  for  public 
utility.  These  feelings  are  still  more  strongly  raised,  if,  in  addition  to 
pecuniary  contributions,  personal  services  and  sufferings  are  required  of 
him  in  behalf  of  the  government ; — and  more  strongly  yet,  if  distinctions 
are  made  among  those  who  ar^  liable  to  such  exactions — if  oi\e  class  of 
persons  is  exempted  in  whole  or  in  part — and  if  those  same  persons 
have  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  certain  honours  and  emoluments  which 
government  is  in  the  habit  of  bestowing. 

It  requires  no  study  or  systematic  instruction  to  bring  men  to  those 
feelings  and  opinions.  They  arise  naturally  and  universally  among  all 
persons  who  have  property  and  intelligence  enough  to  extend  their 
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thougbta  beycDd  the  care  of  iheir  daily  subsistence — and  plaJuly  lead 
at  once  to  the  a«Bertion  of  political  rights  in  ilieir  broadest  and  most 


.  mprehensive  sense — a  right,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  to  control,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  the  exaction  and  application  of  the  funds  which  the 
public  supi^ies — and,  on  the  part  of  individuale,  to  share  t^ualfy  iu  the 
protection  and  benefits  nhich  the  government  has  the  jiower  of  dispensing. 
It  is  the  refusal  or  privation  of  those  rigfats  nhicli  pro)>eTly  constitutes 
an  arbitrary  government; — and  therefore,  when  such  governments  take 
measures  for  promoting  the  wealth  and  instruction  of  their  people,  they 
are  plainly  laying  the  foundation  of  claims  by  which  their  own  absohue 
power  must  be  subverted.  When  they  have  attained  to  this  condiUon, 
they  will  be  less  liable  indeed  to  break  out  into  riot  and  violent  insur- 
rection— but  they  will  be  more  sure  to  insist  on  rights  to  which  they 
feel  their  claim  to  be  irresiatible.  They  will  show  more  judgment  both 
in  the  ends  at  which  they  aim,  and  the  means  they  take  to  compoas 
them; — and,  above  all,  will  be  more  resolute  in  their  prosecution  of 
them,  precisely  as  they  are  more  temperate  in  their  views,  and  more 
assured  of  ultimate  success.  So  certain  indeed  is  the  connection  between 
wealtli  and  intelligence  in  the  body  of  the  people,  and  freedom  in  llie 
constitution  of  the  gnvemment,  that  the  one  may  safely  be  taken  at  any 
time  as  a  practical  measure  or  exponent  of  the  other  — and  that  the 
surest  as  well  as  the  safest  way  of  inspiring  any  people  with  a  love  of 
liberty,  is  to  direct  our  first  attention  to  the  general  cultivation  of  their 
understandings,  and  the  esUiblishment  of  those  habits  of  industry  which 
lead  lo  wealth  and  independence.  If  these  can  ever  be  introduced,  the 
love  of  liberty  will  spontaneously  arise — and  with  it  the  power,  and  the 
consciousness  of  power,  to  give  clfect  to  its  dictates. 

The  history  of  the  world  shows,  that  whenever  men  attain  any  such 
degree  of  comfort  and  security,  as  exempts  them  from  the  daily  necessity 
of  servile  drudgery,  and  gives  them  the  means  of  actbg  is  concert  and 
society,  tbey  immediately  Ibrm  the  rudiments  of  a  political  cousiiiulion, 
and  provide  for  the  exercise  of  their  most  material  rights.  The  first 
establishment  of  Burghs,  and  their  scheme  of  internal  government,  all 
over  Eurape,  affords  a  striking  example  of  this — and  the  refommtion, 
which  the  growing  lights  and  intelligence  of  the  people  afU-rwards  in- 
troduced universally  in  their  religious  establishments  (for  the  Catholic 
churches  were  reformed  as  well  as  the  Protestant),  may  be  cited  as 
another.  The  economical  reforms  now  introduced  by  the  absolute  mon- 
archs,  are  also  to  be  referred  in  substance  to  the  same  general  intelligence. 
For  they  were  called  for  and  required  by  tlie  people,  long  before  their 
rulers  were  convinced  of  their  necessity.  They  are  to  be  reckoned, 
therefore,  among  the  triumphs  of  reason  and  justice  over  prejudice  and 
sinister  or  mistaken  interests,  —  and  nothing  is  so  certain  as  that  one  such 
triumph  always  paves  tlie  way  for  another,  and  that  tite  general  reason 
which  has  overthrown  one  set  of  errors  and  prejudices,  becomes  more 
able  and  more  eager  to  cope  with  those  that  may  remain.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  a  nation  the  use  of  the  faculty  of  reason,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  employing  it  on  the  subjects  that  interest  and  concern  tliem  most 
nearly.  It  is  impossible  to  make  them  feel  and  understand  their  rights 
as  to  one  class  of  persona,  and  yet  keep  them  in  ignorance  or  indifference 
as  to  others.  If  tliey  once  have  the  principle,  they  cannot  be  prevented 
from  making  its  full  and  true  application.  You  cannot  couch  their 
cutaracts,  and  unseal  their  eyes,  and  yet  tell  them  that  they  must  not 
see  the  most  conspicuous  and  intero*!ling  parts  of  creation.     You  cannot 
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acknowledge  their  claim  to  their  baser  rights,  and  yet  think  of  strength- 
ening your  resistance  to  their  demands  for  the  higher.  You  cannot 
teach  them  to  expect  and  compel  justice  from  each  other,  and  yet  to 
submit  to  injustice  from  you.  You  cannot,  in  short,  give  them  good 
laws,  and  yet  insist  on  their  living  under  a  vile  constitution.  It  is  certain, 
therefore,  that  all  those  partial  reforms,  which  are  intended  to  bribe  the 
people  into  acquiescence  in  tyranny,  and  render  usurpation  popular,  can 
ultimately  have  no  other  effect  than  to  make  them  more  desirous  of  that 
general  reform  which  implies  the  downfall  of  tyranny, — and  to  increase, 
in  the  same  proportion,  uieir  power  to  execute  their  desires. 

So  much  with  regard  to  the  people :  as  for  the  rulers,  the  speculation 
may  not  be  so  certain.  But  we  do  not  think  it  absolutely  romantic  to 
hope,  that  the  habit  of  doing  justice  in  part  may  reconcile  them  to  doing  it 
entirely ;  —  that  having  experienced  the  advantages  of  yielding  in  so  far 
to  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  times,  they  may  come  by  degrees,  to  yield 
to  it  altogether.  Having  found  it  both  safe  and  pleasant  to  sacrifice  certain 
prejudices,  they  may  be  encouraged  to  venture  on  the  sacrifice  of  others; 
and  having  already  discovered  that  they  can  live  in  wealth  and  dignity, 
although  they  have  abandoned  the  prerogative  of  purveyance  or  arbitranr 
confiscation,  they  may  come  in  time  to  discover,  that  their  best  power  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  liberties  of  their  people,  and  that  the  dignity 
and  safety  and  popularity  of  a  constitutional  King  is  better  than  the 
barbaric  pomp  and  danger  and  solitude  of  a  Despot. 

We  do  not  rest  much,  however,  on  these  considerations.     Unaccount- 
able as  it  may  seem  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  there  certainly  must  be  a 
strange  sort  of  pleasure  or  fascination  in  the  possession  of  absolute 
power ;  so  that  its  possessors  can  scarcely  ever  be  expected  to  resign  it 
but  on  compulsion ;  and  those  who  have  any  chance  of  acquiring  it  may 
always  be  suspected  of  a  disposition  to  hazard  a  good  deal  for  Jts  attain- 
ment.    There  is  one  consideration,  however,  which  we  think  may  be 
supposed,  without  extravagance,  to  have  ultimately  some  weight  in  re- 
conciling arbitrary  monarchs  to  constitutional   control,  —  and  that  is, 
that  in  civilised  countries  and  important  affairs,  they  know,  well  enough 
that  they  really  must  submit  to  the  control  of  somebody,  —  and  may 
learn,  at  last,  that  it  is  both  more  dignified  and  more  comfortable  to 
submit  to  that  of  the  general  sense  and  wisdom  of  the  nation,  by  con- 
forming to  which  they  must  acquire  popularity  and  personal  influence, 
than  to  that  of  a  junto  of  ignorant  fiivourites  and  presumptuous  councillors, 
who  must  always  run  a  great  risk  of  exposing  them  to  odium,  disaster, 
and  contempt.     We  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  in  Dahomy  or  Ashantee, 
where  the  personal  will  of  the  sovereign  is  said  to  be  literally  the  law ; 
but  even  in  Turkey  and  Russia,  the  Emperor  is  not  independent  of 
control ;  and  in  the  civilised  parts  of  Europe,  and  under  governments 
where  the  interference  of  the  people  is  most  jealously  excluded,,  the 
monarch  is  daily  obliged  to  submit  his  own  wishes  and  opinions  to  those 
of  his  courtiers  and  advisers.     Now,  these  worthy  persons,  when  they  do 
venture  thus  to  cross  the  royal  pleasure,  do  it  most  commonly  upon 
some  vague  and  imperfect  apprehension  of  the  necessity  of  not  running 
too  violently  against  the  current  of  public  opinion,  of  which,  however, 
they  generally  know  almost  as  little  as  their  master, — and  consequently, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  thwart  and  offend  him,  only  to  bring  him  into  new 
perplexities.    In  such  circumstances,  we  reallv  do  not  tliink  it  too  much 
to  surmise,  that  these  unconstitutional  rulers,  nnding  that  they  cannot  be 
absolute  in  reality^  should  come  to  prefer  the  safe  and  honourable  contro 
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of  a  national  representation  to  the  secret  and  tgndble  domination  of  a 
few  interested  and  incapable  individuals,  who  use  them  as  disrespectfully, 
end  lead  them  ink)  far  more  embarrassing  situations  than  theniost  pc^ular 
councillors. 

But  even  if  this  should  not  happen,  there  is  one  view  in  which  we 
conceive  the  general  adoption  of  more  enlightened,  though  selfish  prin- 
ciples of  government,  €nust  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  character  o£ 
the  rulers.  To  carry  through  such  principles,  the  administration  most, 
in  most  ofats  branches,  be  intrusted  to  men  of  ability  and  iiberal  inform- 
ation. Mere  favourrlism  or  old  nobility  will  no  longer  be  suflBcienrt  quali- 
fications for  highH»ffice;  and  the  monopoly  of  the  aristocracy  or  couFtiers 
must  either  come  to  an  end,  or  they  must  acquire  >the  talents  and4Bforai- 
ation  that  may  enable  them  to  discharge  their  duties  sufficiently. 
Symptoms  of  this,  we  think,  are  already  apparent  in  most  of  the  courts  of 
Europe.  The  ambitious  part  of  the  noblesse  are  already  putting  them- 
selves to  school,  with  a  degree  of  labour  and  industry  from  which  their 
fathers  would  have  revolted  with  disdain ;  and  even  Princes  of  the  blood 
are  beginning  to  think  it  necessary  to  know  something  beyond  the  &shion- 
able  games  of  hazard  and  address,  or  the  arts  of  personal  intrigue.  This 
of  itself  will  be  a  great- gain  to  the  country;  but  its  chief  ben^tisin  its 
tendency  stiH  farther  and  unconsciously  to  enlighten  and  liberalise 'that 
whole-  caste^  of  persons  by  whom  tlie  absolute  governments  must  for  «ome 
time  be  administered ;  and  not  only  to  prepare  them  to  acquiesce  peace- 
ably in  inevitable  changes,  but  to  enable  them  so  to  read  the  manifest 
signs  of  the  times  as  to  aviod  fatal  struggles  by  prudent  concessions,  and 
substantially  to  co-operate  with  ilie  opposite  mterests  in  the  state  in 
a  wise  adjustment  of  differences,  which  obstinacy  might  renderiicreoon- 
eilable. 

We>raust  not  venture,  we  fear,  ta  pursue  these  speculations  any  farther; 
and  enough,  probably,  has  been  said  to  explain  the  views* we  entertain  of 
the  new  poUey  of  the  arbitrary  governments,  and  of  the  results  which  .we 
think  it  is  preparing.  There  is  one  objection,  however,  which  suggests 
Itself  too  obviously  to  the  whole  scheme  of  our  observations,  to  admit  of 
our  passing  it  over- without  notice ;  and  to  which  we  refer  the  more  will- 
ingly, because  it  ieads  to  some  material  illustrations  of  our  doctrine,- which 
we  could  not  so  well  have  introduced  in  any  other  connection.  If  des- 
potism is  growing  so  wise,,  it  may  be  asked.  How  is  it  really  wor8e<han 
constitutional  government?  If  nations  are  secured  in  their  civil  rights, 
of  what  «ubstantial  value>are  political  ones  ?  and  why  predict  and  provoke 
revolutions,  with  all  their  risks  and  horrors,  for  the  sake  of  a  name- and 
chimera  ? 

Now,  to  this  we  answer,  in  the  ^rst  place,  that  the  possession  of  ♦poli- 
tical rights, 'the  consciousness  of  freedom,  independence,  and  a  share  of 
self-government,  is  in  itself  a  great  pleasure;  and  leads  to  many  other 
enjoyments  and  exertions,  which  are  at  once  delightful  to  the  individual 
and  profitable  to  the  community.  We  have  not  time  at  j>resent  fully  to 
develope  and  illustrate  this  truth ;  nor  can  we  suppose  it  necessary,  at  least 
for  our  English  readers.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  if  the  best 
practical  laws  were  enaoted  by  a  despotic  government,  they  would  infal- 
libly appear  much  less  perfect,  and  be  more  murmured  at  and  complained 
of,  than  if  the  v.ery  same  code  had  been  adopted  by  a  representative  legis- 
lature, afler  consultation  with  those  whose  interests  they  were  to  affect, 
and  substantially  by  their  authority.  There  would  necessarily  be  less 
discontent  and  disorder,  therefore,  under  the  one  system  tlian  under  the 
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Other ;  and  though  the  law  were  actually  the  same,  men  would  submit 
much  more  cheerfully  and  happily  to  rules  of  their  own  making,  than 
to  the  mandates  of  an  absolute  master,  however  enlightened  and  bene- 
volent. 

But  the  true  answer  is,  that  there  can  never  be  such  good  laws,  and 
such  good  execution  of  them,  under  an  absolute  as  under  a  free  govern-* 
ment;  that  without  political  rights  there  can  be  no  security  for  civil 
ones ;  and  that  it  is  the  feeline  and  experience  of  this,  more  even  than 
the  instinctive  love  of  independence,  and  impatience  of  subjection  to  an 
equal,  that  has,  in  all  ages,  impelled  men  to  contend,^  amidst  the  applauses 
of  their  kind,  and  against  the  most  fearful  odds,  for  the  vindication  of 
their  political  liberties.  The  education  of  absolute  monarchs  is  not  likely 
to  make  them  very  wise,  or  industrious,  or  benevolent;  and  the  chance 
plainly  is,  that  the  greater  number  will  be  distinguished  for  the  opposite 
qualities.  But  if  we  could  ensure  to  all  the  thrones  of  the  Continent  a 
succession  of  Tituses  and  Antonines,  we  should  not  be  at  all  neater  any 
security  for  a  wise  administration.  A.  popular  government,  however,  does 
ensure  at  all  times  a  mass  of  wisdom  and  information  for  the  management 
of  its  affairs,  in  comparison  with  which  any  possible  attainments  of  the 
most  highly-gifled  individual  must  always  be  insignificant ;  and  not  otily 
brings  to  bear  upon  every  department  of  its  business  the  talents  and 
experience  of  those  wha  are  most  conversant  with  it,  but  affords  to  all 
an  assurance  that  such  information  has  been  obtained!*-  It  must  always 
be  the  interest  of  any  country,  that  all  the  knowledge  and  energy  it  con- 
tains should  be  employed  in  the  enactment  of  its  laws  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  government;  and  that  the  measures  adopted  by  its  rulers 
should  be  conformable  to  the  general  opinion  of  its  inhabitants..  Now,  it 
is  the  great  virtue  of  a  representative  legislature  that  it  ensuces  this 
object;  while  the  universal  responsibility  of  its  functionaries,  and  the 
favour  with  which  all  colourable  accusations  against  them  are  always 
received,  seems  to  secure  as  much  purity  in  their  actual  conduct^  as  the 
infirmities  of  human  nature  will  ever  allow  us  to  expects 

No  patriotism  and  no  wisdom  in  an  absolute  ruler  can  attain  these 
objects.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  absolute  rulers  will 
ever  be  either  wise  or  patriotic.  The  very  genius  of  tlieir  place  neces- 
sarily inspires  other  sentiments.  The  very  fact,  that  they  cling  fondly 
to  their  arbitrary  power,  proves  that  they  are  conscious  of  abusing  it. 
If  they  never  proposed  to  do  any  thing  but  what  was  conformable  to  the 
wishes  and  opinions  of  their  subjects,  why  not  give  them,  an  opportunity 
at  least  of  making  these  opinions  authentically  known  ?-' — why  not  bind 
themselves  to  comply  with  them? — why  not  legalise  and  divide  their 
power,  in  short,  with  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  who  n>ight  assist 
them  with  their  advice,  and  share  with  them  the  responsibility  of  the  exe- 
cution ?  The  truth  is,  they  neither  contemplate  nor  wish  for  any  such 
conformity ;  and  though,  in  a  season  of  alarm,  and  upon  a  narrow  view  of 
the  consequences,  they  now  propose,  in  some  respects,  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  their  subjects,  they  are  neither  likely  to  pursue  this  policy 
steadily  and  consistently,  nor  to  hesitate  about  abandoning  it  entirely,  as 
soon  as  tliey  discover  that  it  threatens  ultimately  to  impair  any  of  their 
darling  prerogatives.  The  time  probably  never  will  come,  when  it  will 
be  safe  for  them  to  trace  back  their  steps,  and  entirely  to  undo  what  thev 
are  now  doing;  but  they  will  infallibUr  tamper  with  the  system  which 
the^  dare  not  openly  abandon,  and  mterfere  so  oflen,  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  their  own  passions,  or  the  vanity  and  cupidity  of  their  favourites^ 
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even  with  the  economical  projects  they  now  profess  to  favour,  as  to  pre- 
vent, in  a  great  degree,  the  practical  good  they  might  have  effected,  and 
thoroughly  to  convince  theu*  subjects,  that,  until  they  have  their  rights 
settled  by  law,  and  made  independent  of  the  will  of  the  government, 
there  is  no  reasonable  security,  either  for  their  continuance,  or  for  their 
being  fairly  and  equally  awarded  while  they  remain.  The  system,  m 
short,  will  be  most  imperfectly  and  inconsistently  administered;  and, 
though  we  trust  it  will  have  operation  enough  to  raise  up  a  spirit  of 
liberty^  which  nothing  but  reform  can  lay  again,  we  have  not  the  least 
apprehension  that  it  will  so  exemplify  the  possible  excellence  of  tyranny, 
as  to  make  men  enamoured  of  its  bounty,  or  convinced  that,  for  the 
substantial  purposes  of  life,  political  freedom  is  but  a  troublesome  super- 
fluity. 

We  have  but  one  other  observation  to  make  before  we  conclude.  It 
has  often  been  remarked,  that  genius  and  energy  of  character,  nay,  even 
that  the  nobler  and  more  intellectual  kinds  of  industry,  are  never  found 
to  thrive  in  any  but  a  free  country,  or  to  form  in  any  other  circumstances 
the  basis  of  a  national  character.  The  observation  is  as  old  as  Aristotle, 
and  all  subseauent  experience  has  confirmed  it.  The  fact,  indeed,  is  quite 
certain,  and  the  reason  of  it  sufficiently  obvious.  Where  the  most  animat- 
ing subjects  are  interdicted,  genius  feels  in  perpetual  dread  of  rebuke,  and 
disdains  to  display  itself  even  on  those  that  are  permitted ;  and,  while  an 
insulting  and  impassable  barrier  shuts  up  the  career  of  plebeian  ambition, 
all  the  heroic  energies  of  the  character  are  repressed  and  extinguished. 
Even  in  mechanics,  in  trade  and  manufactures,  the  higher  spirit  of  enter- 
prise will  not  be  exerted  if  the  higher  rewards  of  distinction  and  political 
importance  be  withheld.  The  successful  merchant  in  this  country,  the 
inventive  engineer,  the  ingenious  chemist,  the  founders  of  sovereign  com- 
panies, the  discoverers  of  steam  engines  and  safety  lamps,  are  stimulated 
m  their  meritorious  labours  by  the  personal  honours  as  well  as  the  solid 
wealth  to  which  they  aspire ;  and  look  forward,  not  only  to  a  station  of 
equality  in  the  very  highest  society,  but  to  a  seat  in  the  legislature  of  their 
countiy,  and  to  titular  dignities  that  rank  them  with  the  aristocracy  of  the 
land.  It  is  only,  in  short,  in  a  free  country  that  there  is  either  encou- 
ragement for  useful  enterprise,  or  security  for  the  reward  of  perseverance. 
But  we  will  not  be  tempted  to  enlarge  further  on  these  topics.  The  time 
has  been,  even  since  the  commencement  of  our  labours,  when  we  should 
have  been  ashamed  to  have  insisted  so  anxiously  on  truths  so  elementary; 
aiid  now  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  they  are  considered  as 
paradoxes. 

In  -all  that  we  have  now  said,  we  have  referred  only  to  the  absolute 
governments  of  the  Continent,  and  to  those  chiefly  who  have  associated 
themselves  under  the  title  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  To  England,  we  confi- 
dently trust,  the  letter  of  our  observations  never  will  be  applicable  ;  but 
even  there,  there  is  much  to  which  the  spirit  of  them  may  be  applied. 
We,  too,  are  beginning  a  new  era  of  economical  reform,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  most  jealous  opponents  of  popular  rights ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  credit  and  popularity  which  they  expect  to  derive  from 
their  new  and  compulsory  liberality  in  matters  of  trade  and  internal  regu- 
lation, will  be  employed  to  strengthen  their  hands  in  resisting  all  pro- 
posals for  political  reform,  and  in  weakening  and  undermining  the 
democratical  parts  of  the  constitution.  We  are  far  from  insinuating  that 
they  have  adopted  these  improvements  merely  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
this  support  to  their  Tory  principles.    They  have  been  forced  upon  them. 
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we  do  not  doubt,  by  a  sincere  thongh  somewhat  tardy  conviction  of  their 
expediency ;  and  if  any  thing  could  add  to  the  honest  satisfaction  with 
which  we  look  forward  to  their  actual  adoption,  it  would  be  the  recollec- 
tion that  they  were  first  suggested  by  that  party  in  the  state  to  which  we 
have  always  professed  our  attachment,  and  had  long  to  encounter  the 
bigoted  opposition  of  many  of  their  present  supporters.  We  hope  we  nay 
be  permitted  to  regard  this  as  an  augury  of  their  future  conversion  on 
points  still  more  important ;  and,  at  all  events,  we  trust  that  the  recollec- 
tion of  it  will  co-operate  with  the  cautions  and  warnings  we  have  now 
presumed  to  offer,  in  inducing  the  public  to  look  with  some  distrust  on  ar* 
guments  against  the  principle  of  reform,  from  persons  who  are  now  prac- 
tical reformers,  and  to  judge  somewhat  favourably  of  the  merits  of  a  cause 
to  which  the  most  enlightened  and  powerful  of  its  original  enemies  have 
been  compelled  to  proclaim  their  conversion. 


DESIGNS   OF   THE   HOLY   ALLIANCE.  —  STABILITY   OF   THE 
FRENCH  GOVERNMENT  UNDER  THE  BOURBON  DYNASTY.* 

What  are  truly  the  views  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  what  the  means  by 
which  they  expect  to  obtain  them  ?  The  answer,  if  given  in  detail,  might 
assume  something  of  a  complicated  appearance,  because  each  government 
has  interests  and  means  in  some  measure  peculiar  to  itself;  but  it  may 
safely  be  stated  in  general,  that  each  member  of  the  Holy  Alliance  wishes 
to  establish  and  to  preserve,  within  its  own  territory,  absolute  power  by 
means  of  military  force,  though  each  state  may  not  act  on  its  neighbours 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  immediate  interests. 

Nations,  it  should  always  be  remembered,  exercise  on  each  other  a  very 
important  influence,  without  intending,  and  almost  without  knowing,  that 
they  do  so.  It  is  impossible  that  one  nation  should  see  another  happier, 
freer,  and  better  governed  than  itself,  without  envying  its  condition,  and 
aspiring  afler  the  same  advantages.  The  mere  existence,  therefore,  of  a 
state  enjoying  prosperity  and  good  government  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
others  who  do  not  enjoy  them,  must  operate  as  a  perpetual  incentive  to 
reform,  and,  if  necessary,  to  revolution.  Either  the  happiness  of  the 
former  must  be  destroyed,  therefore,  or  the  latter  must  in  some  way  or 
other  rise  to  its  level ;  and  this,  in  one  word,  is  the  reason  that  liberty 
finds  it  so  difficult  to  gain  a  footing  on  the  European  continent,  and  des- 
potism in  America. 

This  tendency,  however,  which  every  government  more  or  less  despotic 
has  to  surround  itself  with  others  more  degraded  than  itself,  and  thus  to 
secure  itself  from  the  influence  of  what  it  terms  bad  example^  must  at  last 
meet  with  obstacles  which  are  insurmountable.  It  is  very  true,  that  since 
the  suppression  of  the  constitutional  government  of  Naples,  the  Austrian 
states  of  Italy  have  little  reason  to  envy  the  Neapolitans ;  and  the  French 
have  still  less  to  envy  the  fortune  of  Spain,  since  France  has  undertaken 
the  task  of  introducing  good  order  into  that  unhappy  countiy.  But  if  the 
members  of  the  Holy  Alliance  wish  really  to  destroy  the  influence  of  bad 
example,  they  must  go  a  little  farther.     The  same  principle  which  led 
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France  to  carry  its  arms  into  Spain  should  lead  Russia  and  Austria  to 
adopt  the  same  system  with  Germany  and  France;  for  there  is  still 
enough  of  liberty,  even  in  these  countries,  to  set  a  bad  example  to  Aus- 
tria and  Russia,  and  it  is  still  worse  with  England.  The  influence  of  the 
press  is  also  a  strong  bond  of  union  among  nations ;  and  until  the  despotic 
sovereigns  of  the  Continent  succeed  in  unteaching  their  subjects  to  read, 
they  never  can  believe  themselves  secure  from  its  operation,  wliHe  Eng- 
land and  America  preserve  their  liberty. 

The  ultimate  consequences  of  the  Holy  Alliance  are  likely,  we  think, 
to  be  very  different  from  those  which  are  contemplated  either  by  its  ene- 
mies or  by  its  members ;  although,  at  first  sight,  we  admit  that  they  are 
big  with  alarm  and  danger.  In  despotic  states,  the  fear  of  insurrection  is, 
in  truth,  the  only  check  upon  the  monareh  and  his  deputies ;  and  were 
this  check  once  withdrawn,  there  is  no  excess  to  which  they  might  not 
abandon  themselves  with  impunity.  Now,  the  Holy  Alliance  does  seem, 
for  the  time,  to  secure  its  members  from  any  apprehension  of  popular 
commotions.  Each  state  requires  only  to  have  at  hand  a  force  sufficient 
to  prevent  surprise,  and  she  may  then  bid  defiance  to  insurrection ;  for 
she  knows  she  is  surrounded  by  an  immense  foreign  army,  ready  to  pour 
in  upon  her  on  the  first  signal.  It  is  thus  that  Spain  is  kept  in  check  by 
the  armies  of  France ;  Italy  by  those  of  the  house  of  Austria  ;  Germany 
by  the  troops  of  Russia  and  Austria ;  while  France  herself  is  surrounded 
by  all  the  armies  of  Europe,  and  the  experience  she  has  acquired  must 
have  taught  her  not  rashly  to  provoke  their  hostility.  Thus  each  govern- 
ment, conscious  o£  its  security  against  the  consequences  of  public  discon- 
tent, subject  to  no  law,  consulting  no  opinion,  and  checked  by  no  vain 
scruples  of  morality,  may  indulge  its  wishes  without  restraint.  The  King 
of  Spain,  restored  to  his  power,  may  execute  those  whom  he  caressed  the 
evening  before  —  the  King  of  Portugal  may  banish  his  fViends,  and  load 
with  favours  the  men  whom  he  denounced  as  public  enemies  —  the  King 
of  France  may  proscribe  those  whom  he  has  pardoned,  and  swear  eternal 
fidelity  to  the  charter,  and  trample  it  under  foot,  once  at  least  in  every 
year — the  King  of  Prussia,  afler  exciting  his  subjects  to  resist  a  foreign 
yoke  by  the  promise  of  a  constitution,  may  shut  up  in  his  state  prisons 
any  one  who  happens  to  have  a  more  retentive  memory  than  himself — 
and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  may  imprison  or  put  to  death,  at  his  pleasure, 
those  who  have  been  convicted  of  attachment  to  their  country ;  —  all  of 
them,  in  short,  may,  with  apparent  impunity,  violate  their  engagements, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  accuse  their  subjects  of  treachery  ! 

The  new  relations  whicli  the  Holy  Alliance  has  established  among  the 
continental  governments  have  not  only  changed  the  ancient  order  of 
things,  but  altered  the  old  meaning  of  words.  A  king  who  obeys  the 
general  laws  of  society,  and  respects,  either  through  choice  or  necessity, 
the  rules  of  justice,  is  un  rot  esclave  ;  but  a  king  who  comes  in  the  train 
of  a  foreign  army,  or  mingles  with  a  faction  which  owes  its  triumph  to 
military  force,  is  un  roilihre — as  if  the  liberty  of  a  king  consisted  only  in 
his  power  of  doing  wrong  !  To  break  an  oath  wliich  has  been  extorted 
by  despotism,  is  treason;  but  to  violate  tlie  oath  which  binds  the  monarch 
to  govern  according  to  the  laws,  is  a  noble  assertion  of  liberty,  even 
though  the  violator  should  be  also  the  author  of  the  laws  ! 

The  operations  of  the  Holy  Alliance  are  not  confined  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  popular  movements.  It  is  its  object  also  to  counteract  every 
attempt  on  the  part  of  any  of  its  members  to  ameliorate  the  national  in- 
stitutions.   The  King  of  Naples,  when  surrounded  by  his  brethren  at  the 
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Congress,  declares  that  the  promises  he  had  fnade  to  his  subjects  were 
intentionally  false ;  that  he  had  sworn  fidelity  to  the  constitution,  only  to 
secure  to  himself  the  means  of  subverting  it — that  he  had  promised  to 
the  Neapolitans  to  attend  the  Congress,  to  avert  the  storm  with  which 
their  liberties  were  threatened,  but  that,  in  fact,  he  came  there  only  to 
invoke  the  assistance  of  an  Austrian  army  to  stifle  them  in  blood.  The 
King  of  Spain,  who  styled  himself  free  in  the  midst  of  the  Cortes,  called 
himself  equally  free  when  placed  by  the  French  in  the  hands  of  his  con- 
fessor and  the  army  of  the  Faith — and  retracted  at  once  every  thing  he 
had  asserted  before.  We  do  not  pretend  to  determine  which  of  these 
declarations — or  whether  any  of  them — was  true:  but  we  must  be  al<* 
lowed  to  say,  that  had  the  constitution  of  Spain,  of  Portugal,  and  of 
Naples,  been  framed  spontaneously  by  the  sovereigns  of  these  countries 
— had  they  really  emanated,  in  the  k^guage  of  the  Holy  Allies,  from  the 
free  grace  of  their  monarchs, — they  would  not,  on  that  account,  liave 
been  less  certainly  overthrown  by  that  apostolical  brotherhood.  We  are 
quite  willing  to  believe,  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has  a  great  affection 
for  the  King  of  Naples ;  that  he  feels  a  personal  gratification  in  seeing 
him  exercising  an  unlimited  power  over  his  subjects,  and  disposing  at  his 
pleasure  of  their  persons  and  property.  But  we  must  be  permitted  to 
doubt  whether  he  is  influenced  merely  by  fraternal  regard  when  he  marches 
his  armies  into  the  Neapolitan  territory.  These,  royal  penchants  are  un- 
known,  even  in  romance.  The  case  is  the  same  with  regard  to  the  in* 
vasion  of  Spain  by  the  French.  We  have  no  doubt  that  there  exists  a 
strong  personal  sympathy  between  Louis  and  his  cousin  of  Spain,  and 
that  the  French  ministry  are  strongly  attached  to  the  government  of 
Spain  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Faith.  But  we  cannot  quite  believe  tliat 
Louis  XVIII.  and  his  ministers  would  have  wasted  men  and  money  merely 
to  restore  to  Ferdinand  and  his  monkish  associates  the  pleasures  of  arbi* 
trary  power? — to  enable  him,  for  example,  to  proscribe  the  Constitution- 
alists, and  to  hang  Riego  on  a  gallows  sixty  feet  high? — No.  The  real 
object  of  Austria  and  the  Holy  Alliance  in  overturning  the  constitutional 
government  of  Naples,  and  restoring  arbitrary  power,  was  to  destroy  what 
they  term  ^^  moral  contagion;" — to  withdraw  from  tlie  other  Italian 
states  the  dangerous  spectacle  of  a  more  just  and  protecting  government. 
Had  the  constitution  of  Naples  continued  to  exist,  they  felt  that  the  rest 
of  Italy  must  either  have  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Austria,  or  obtained  from 
it  a  similar  constitution.  In  the  same  way,  the  object  of  the  French  mi- 
nistry, and  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  in  making  war  on  Spain,  was  to  put  a 
stop  to  another  of  these  sources  o^  moral  contagion^  and  to  save  France 
from  the  demoralising  influence  of  a  National  Assembly,  which  ventured 
to  think  for  itself,  and  to  consult  the  interests  of  its  country. 

It  was  of  no  consequence,  in  this  question,  whether  the  kings  of  Spain 
and  of  Naples  had  acted  freely  and  voluntarily,  or  not.  Had  the  consti- 
tutions of  these  countries  emanated  from  their  sovereigns  and  their  minis- 
ters alone,  would  this  have  in  any  way  affected  the  existence  of  the  moral 
contagion  which  was  dreaded  by  the  Holy  Alliance  ?  Could  it  have  pre- 
vented  the  unreformed  governments  from  becoming  unpopular  by  the  con- 
trast, or  lessened  the  disposition  of  their  subjects  to  amend  them  ?  On 
the  contrary,  its  effects  must  have  been  to  increase  these  tendencies,  by 
increasing  their  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the  new  governments.  The 
wars  against  Spain  and  Naples  then  would  have  eaually  taken  place,  had 
the  constitutions  of  these  states  been  framed  by  tneir  kings.  The  Holy 
Alliance  would  still  have  declared,  without  hesitation,  that  these  monarchs 
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liHci  not  hccn  free;  and,  in  order  to  restore  them  to  liberty,  would  have 
pluivd  them  in  the  hands  of  military  keepers  of  their  own.  The  conse- 
(|iuMiCi'  to  1)0  drawn  from  this  is  indeed  a  fearful  one, — tliat  every  mero- 
hiT  «>f  tho  Holy  Alliance  is  ]H;rfectly  at  liberty  to  destroy  the  laws  of  his 
troiintrv,  if  they  nrc  good ;  but  that  no  one  can  venture  to  ameliorate 
them,  lioweviT  wrctt'hed  they  may  he.  The  Prussian  government,  for  in- 
stance, may  dcKtroy  the  few  good  laws  that  are  still  to  be  found  in  that 
kingdom ;  but  the  first  attempt  to  grant  to  its  subjects  the  long-promised 
constitution  would  Ih^  tJie  signal  for  the  immediate  advance  of  the  armies 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  to  break  the  fetters  which  government  had  volun- 
tarily agreed  to  wear.  And  thus  the  progress  of  civilisation  on  the  Con- 
tinent nuist  ultimately  l)e  determined  oy  the  condition  of  the  rudest  and 
most  ImrlKiroua  of  its  communities,  and  every  thing  brought  at  last  to  the 
level  of  Russia,  of  Austria,  of  Hungary,  and  of  conquered  and  corrupted 
Poland ! 

The  Holy  Alliance,  while  it  thus  links  go^-emments  more  closely 
together,  does  all  it  can  to  se}>arate  and  keep  asunder  their  subjects,  nnd 
to  kivp  every  nation  in  the  dark  as  to  the  true  sentiments  and  condition 
of  every  other.  Hy  the  help  of  alien  bills  and  passports,  no  person  can 
tnnel  or  riMuain  in  any  state  without  the  express  permission  of  its  rulers. 
The  Kuhjeets  of  every  monarch  are  marked,  like  cattle,  with  their  master's 
mark  ;  and  these  miu^ters  have  agreed  to  stop  and  deliver  up  any  runaway's 
tluit  mav  Iv  found  on  their  priMiiises.  More  than  one  Englishman  has 
a1r«\idy  Invn  prevented  from  visiting  France,  because  his  political  opin- 
ions hap)HMied  to  dirtor  from  those  of  the  \  iscomte  de  Chateaubriand. 
\Ve  h.i^e  latel^k  jkHmi  an  exquisite  sinnrimen  of  the  style  in  which  political 
exivmmunioaiions  are  now  is^sueii  bv  the  head  of  tlie  holv  brotherhood; 
and  the  iruih  15.  ihai  there  are  states  in  Europe  where  a  traveller  is  even 
less  sivuix*  than  an>onc  Si^xagx^s;  v::'j)ess  !:e  N?  protected  by  thai  happy 
ij^n^M-aiuv  or  ajviihx  to  uhii'h  the  r:.'';is  *.vn:Vderates  are  lalK^cnai:  to 
ixsUkv  their  sub'^vts.  and  whioh  xVjC  Flr.^i>cr»>r  o:*  Austria  so  w^rsJv  re- 
\\MnnH*nds  to  h'.s  a^^u'.omioi.ir.s, 

lM;t  St  i>  in  tht ir  ivri^.r.ior^'ia'  rc'-.-il-^r:*  th^t  :>::«  national  separaii^vn 
tvi::»->  oh:crt\  t.*  *v  tV*:,  a*.*.i  ;h~i  «.t<.">  ^:a:'v  t?  Stv^^tt^e  rc.-^rv  serisibrf. 
l^>o  HX\  AI".*,v.%v  ^AS  "Ot  Nx'".  t^tiTtx:  ■.~:,^  :>r  ir-e-re  vir.ity :  n«-  is  the 

u  tAkos  is  .n  .NtvN:.e:'.v  t,^  ::  <-  .^V.-^-.s  :f  P^-^rtirKv :  —  tvjtwbec  we  !-c^i 
Msv.t.vi"  :vts;::\\      Tv  N^'Ci :   >  >:.    :>i  .>  jt"  . : r >. 5=  r* t  •  .tc-     M.^c^t  » 
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commercial  intercourse  with  other  nations.  Since  taxes  have  multiplied 
in  France,  for  instance,  the  French  Government  has  been  obliged  to  im- 
pose importation  duties  on  foreign  articles,  so  heavy,  as  almost  to  amount 
to  a  prohibition.  And  thus,  while  the  progress  of  political  economy 
should  convince  nations  that  they  are  mutually  interested  in  exchanging 
their  commodities,  and  that  all  prohibitory  laws  must  sooner  or  later  be 
fatal  to  commerce;  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  governments,  and  their 
ignorant  exactions,  place  a  barrier  between  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
tend  to  render  every  kind  of  commercial  intercourse  impossible. 

The  most  alarming  consideration,  however,  of  all,  is,  that  the  force 
which  the  Holy  Alliance  is  enabled  to  wield,  would  seem  to  render  its 
operation  irresistible  and  eternal.  According  to  the  calculation  of  M.  de 
Pradt,  the  governments  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  have  at  least 
fifteen  hundred  thmuand  troops  at  their  disposal ;  and  if  we  add  to  this 
number  about  300,000  which  France  can  command,  together  with  tlie 
supplies  from  the  smaller  States,  whidi  follow  in  the  rear  of  the  great  — 
if  we  consider,  that  in  none  of  the  Continental  States  do  there  e^ist  any 
institutions  by  which  the  action  of  this  power  can  be  controlled  —  that 
in  all  of  them  the  governments  direct  arbitrarily  the  course  of  general 
education  —  and  that  the  clergy  uniformly  co-operate  with  the  govern- 
ment, and  ffive  the  sanctions  of  religion  to'  the  maxims  of  despotism  — 
we  shall  indeed  be  struck  with  terror  at  the  colossal  power  which  is  thus 
arrayed  on  the  side  of  tyranny,  and  the  absolute  helplessness  of  those 
who  are  its  victims ;  and  can  hardly  help  fearing  that  Europe  is  destined 
to  follow  the  example  of  Asia,  and  to  become  the  prey  of  a  few  despots 
and  their  satellites. 

We  state  these  things,  however,  rather  to  show  that  we  are  aware  of 
the  dangers  to  which  liberty  is  exposed,  than  to  inspire  any  doubt  of  her 
ultimate  triumph.  The  grounds  of  our  confidence  m  her  cause  we  have 
recently  explained  at  some  length,  in  our  observations  on  the  present 
policy  and  future  fate  of  arbitrary  governments*;  and  we  shall  not  now 
resume  them.  The  sum  is,  that  knowledge  is  indestructible,  and  that 
liberty  is  inseparable  from  knowledge;  and  that  all  the  interests  which 
support  the  cause  of  tyranny  must  gradually  wear  away,  while  those 
which  point  to  freedom  must  increase  iq  the  progress  of  civilisation. 
The  Holy  Allies  themselves  have  an  instinctive  and  painful  sense  of  this 
great  truth ;  and  have  banded  together  accordingly,  much  more  from  a 
sense  of  their  weakness  than  from  the  pride  of  their  strength.  What, 
indeed,  is  their  alliance,  but  a  contract  cf  mutual  assurance  against  great 
and  imminent  perils  ?  what  else  the  true  meaning  of  their  atrocious  engage- 
ments, when  reduced  to  plain  language  ?  It  is  worth  while  to  look  a  little  at 
this,  that  we  may  the  better  feel  botli  the  enormity  of  their  pretensions,  and 
the  impossibility  of  their  permanent  success.  Had  this  celebrated  con- 
tract, instead  of  being  framed  by  a  Jesuit,  been  drawn  up  in  explicit 
terms  by  a  notary,  it  must  have  run  pretty  much  as  follows ! — "  We,  the 
parties  hereto  subscribing,  legitimate  sovereigns  and  absolute  masters  of 
our  respective  kingdoms,  considering  that  the  people  of  all  countries 
have  a  diseased  appetite  for  freedom,  and  are  sometimes  bold  enough  to 
revolt  against  the  commands  of  their  masters, — and  that  in  consequence 
of  this  evil  propensity,  it  has  happened  more  than  once  that  certain  kings 
have  lost  their  crowns,  and  been  deprived  of  their  legitimate  possessions ; 
that  the  house  of  Tarquin,  for  example,  was  driven  from  Rome  on  certaii> 

•  Vol.  xxxix.  p.  285,  &c. 
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frivolous  pretences,  thereby  occasioning  an  anarchy  of  several  centuries ; 
and  that,  even  after  the  restoration  of  legitimate  order  by  the  Caesars, 
this  spirit  of  insubordination  still  continued  to  manifest  itself,  to  the  great 
injury  and  damage  of  Nero,  Otho,  Vitellius,  and  sundry  other  lawful 
sovereigns.  Considering  also,  that,  in  modern  times,  examples  no  less 
fatal  have  occurred ;  that  the  English  have  banished  the  house  of  Stuart^ 
for  no  better  reason,  than  that  a  prince  of  that  family,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  undoubted  rights,  proposed  to  compel  his  people  to  think  as  he  did, 
and  to  give  up  to  his  disposal  their  persons  and  property ;  which  treason- 
able conduct,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  was  aggravated  by  tlie  circum- 
stance, that  the  said  prince,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  goodness,  did  admit 
that  he  was  responsible  to  God  for  the  exercise  of  his  said  legitimate 

Eower ;  that  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  the  same  manner  fell  a  victim,  more 
itely,  to  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  and  might  have  forfeited  for  ever  its 
legitimate  authority,  had  it  not  -been  twice  replaced  on  the  throne  by  the 
bayonets  of  the  allied  armies.  Considering,  farther,  that  it  has  for  some 
time  past  been  treasonably  published  and  proclaimed,  that  the  people  are 
not  the  absolute  property  of  their  sovereigns,  but  are  masters  of  their  pro- 
perty, their  persons,  their  consciences,  and  their  industry,  with  other  false 
and  sophistical  maxims  of  the  same  nature,  dangerous  to  the  security  of 
all  good  government ;  and  that  the  subjects  of  certain  states  have  carried 
their  audacious  pretensions  so  far,  as  to  demand  certain  deeds,  called 
Constitutions,  with  the  view  of  circumscribing  the  power  of  their  august 
sovereigns : — We,  the  high  contracting  parties,  have  entered  into  a  con- 
tract of  mutual  assurance  against  the  insubordination  of  our  subjects,  to 
the  effect,  and  of  the  tenour  following ;  viz. 

•  "  Primoy  We  hereby  guarantee  to  each  other  the  full  and  entire  ex- 
ercise of  absolute  power  over  our  respective  subjects ;  and  if  any  of  tlie 
parties  shall  not,  at  present,  be  in  the  possession  of  such  power,  the 
others  hereby  bind  themselves  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  it. 

"  SecundOf  If  it  shall  at  any  time  happen  that  the  people  should  show 
symptoms  of  revolt,  either  on  account  of  their  inability  to  pay  taxes,  or 
their  refusal  to  conform  to  a  religion  which  they  believe  to  be  false,  or 
upon  alleged  invasion  of  their  persons  or  property,  or  any  other  vain  and 
frivolous  pretext  of  the  same  kind,  we,  the  high  contracting  parties,  mu- 
tually engage  to  employ  the  whole  of  our  joint  forces  to  reduce  and  bring 
back  the  said  subjects  to  their  obedience,  and  to  re-establish  their  sove- 
reign in  the  full  exercise  of  his  absolute  and  legitimate  rights. 

"  TertiOy  If,  for  any  of  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  or  any  other  rea- 
sons whatever,  any  people  shall  demand  from  their  sovereign,  under  the 
name  of  Constitution,  any  political  organisation  capable  of  limiting  the 
powers  of  the  king  or  his  ministers,  the  high  contracting  parties  engage 
to  assist  the  prince  so  situated,  to  deliver  him  from  all  compulsion,  and  to 
furnish  him  with  such  a  force  as  shall  enable  him  to  proscribe  all  male- 
contents,  to  confiscate  their  property,  and  to  put  to  death  all  those  with 
whom  he  may  be  dissatisfied,  especially  if  they  pretend  to  have  assisted 
him  in  his  distress,  or  to  have  received  from  him  oatlis  and  assurances 
of  gratitude  and  friendship. 

**  QuartOf  Each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  binds  himself  to  the 
rest  to  maintain  absolute  power  in  its  full  vigour  within  his  own  do- 
minions :  and  should  any  one  or  more  of  the  said  parties  be  prevailed  on 
to  limit  his  power  by  laws  or  constitutions,  the  others  hereby  engage,  in- 
stantly to  declare  him  enslaved ;  and,  with  or  without  his  consent,  to  de- 
liver him  from  bondage  as  soon  as  possible. 
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'*  Quinto,  Each  of  the  high  contractinf;  parties  engages  to  support  a 
sufficient  army  for  the  assistance  of  all  kings  in  distress,  who  feel  them- 
selves traniinelleii  in  the  exercise  of  their  legitimate  power,  by  the  fetters 
of  a  Constitution." 

Such  in  substance  is  the  deed,  which  has  received  the  name  of  the 
Holy  Alliaiiee,  and  which  its  authors  have  placed  under  the  protection  of 
t/ie  Holy  Trinity!  It  amounts  plainly  to  an  unconditional  engagement,  on 
the  part  of  the  Continental  Sovereigns,  to  SBsiitt  each  other  against  their 
subjects  in  every  event,  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  revolt, 
since  there  is  no  tribunal  to  judge  between  the  prince  and  the  people. 
But  is  it  possible  that  such  a  compact  should  be  lasting  ?  or  that  the  re- 
sult of  a  contest  between  Nations  and  rulers  should  long  be  doubtful  ? 
In  their  first  exultation  over  the  completed  scheme,  and,  while  still  pro- 
fiting by  the  reasonable  union  into  which  they  were  driven  by  their  fears 
of  Napoleon,  their  designs  may  appear  practicable,  and  may  even  be  at- 
tended with  some  success.  But  in  the  nature  of  things  this  combination 
caiuiot  be  permanent ;  and  is  even  likely,  we  think,  to  precipitate  those 
very  changes  which  it  was  devised  to  prevent. 

In  addition  to  the  discontents  that  spring  naturally  from  oppression  and 
misgovemment,  it  is  plain  that,  by  this  system,  there  will  be  added  in 
every  country  the  still  fiercer  and  more  ungovernable  discontent  which 
arises  from  the  impatience  of  foreign  interference,  and  the  intolerable  in- 
dignity of  being  dragooned  into  slavery  on  their  own  soil,  by  strangers 
whom  ihey  detest  and  despise.  Even  the  sovereigns  who  retain,  along 
with  their  love  of  power,  the  least  spark  of  that  pride  and  national  par- 
tinlity  which  o^en  attends  it,  must  share  in  this  feeling,  and  come  at  last 
to  disdain  being  indebted  for  their  authority  to  the  arms  and  the  insolence 
of  strangers.  It  is  obvious  too,  that  though  there  is  a  fine  appearance  of 
cordiality  among  those  new  allies,  in  this  their  honey-moon  of  endearment, 
causes  of  disunion  and  quarrel  will  inevitably  arise  in  no  long  time,  fVom 
those  very  principles  of  unjust  aggression  and  uncontrolled  self-will,  in 
which  tliey  now  abet  each  other.  And  what  then  will  be  the  condition 
of  those  unhappy  princes,  who,  from  an  undue  love  of  power,  have 
thrown  away  the  only  safe  ar  natural  means  of  maintaining  it  ?  How 
many  base  compliances  and  painful  sacrifices  must  they  submit  to,  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  can  plausibly  reproach  them  with  having  saved  them 
from  the  merited  resentment  of  their  subjects?  or  with  what  hopes  can 
tliey  at  last  appeal  to  that  injured  people,  whom  they  had  not  only  of 
themselves  oppressed,  but  subjected  to  that  last  humiliation,  of  binding 
them  in  foreign  shacklesr'  Even  while  there  is  peace  between  the  go- 
vernments, there  must  be  hostility  between  tlie  nations, — and  even  between 
tile  native  and  the  foreign  troops,  vihaM  joint  efforts  are  necessary  to  re- 
press their  discontent.  This  is  already  apparent  in  Spain,  the  first  and 
the  easiest  experiment  on  which  the  Allies  have  ventured.  If  these 
things  are  done  in  the  green  leaf,  what  shall  it  be  in  the  dry  ?  Or,  is  it 
not  obvious  that  tyrannical  thrones,  instead  of  being  made  more  secure  by 
this  contrivance,  will  ultimately  be  exposed  to  a.  double  measure  of  inse- 
curity ?  In  their  natural  state,  the  threat  of  foreign  agression  tends  to 
unite  the  rulers  and-the  sut^ects,  by  their  common  feeling  of  national 

Stride  and  onlinathy.  But  now,  the  ruler  is  himself  identified  with  the 
breigners,  and  bated  as  their  unnatural  instigator  against  the  honour  and 
the  rights  of  his  people.  Whenever  their  extraneous  support  is  with- 
drawn, therefore,  the  government  must  fall ;  and,  while  the  provocation 
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to  revolt  is  thus  iuirncasurably  increased,  the  sovereign  is  made  absolutely 
(Impendent  on  tlic  caprice  and  folly  ot  an  unprincipled  ally. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  either,  that  those  armies,  on  which  the 
whole  system  continually  depends,  are  not — except  perhaps  in  Russia — 
mere  tools  or  machines,  that  must  necessarily  obey  the  hand  that  moves 
them.  They  ton  ai'e  men,  and  in  some  measure  citizens ;  and  must  share 
in  the  lights  that  are  growing  all  over  the  world.  Their  very  interchange 
must  hasten  this  illumination.  The  soldiers  of  Russia  must  become  less 
apt  instruments  of  pure  despotism  for  their  services  in  France  and  Ger- 
many ;  and  the  more  enlightened  troops  of  these  nations  can  scarcely 
return  from  a  mission  into  more  degraded  regions,  witiiout  being  deeply 
impressed  with  tiie  miseries  and  dai^ers  of  tyranny. 

Accordingly,  the  Holy  Allies  themselves  are  plainly  distrustful  of  the 
sufficiency  of  that  force,  by  the  magnitude  of  which  the  triends  of  liberty 
are  bo  much  disconcerted.  This  proceeds  no  doubt  from  their  con< 
sciousness,  both  of  the  terrible  force  their  proceedings  are  necessarily 
raising  up  to  oppose  It,  and  of  the  unsoundness  of  a  great  part  of  that 
which  looks  so  Ibrmidable  at  a  distance.  Nothing  indeed,  we  apprehend, 
is  so  fallacious  as  that  appearance  of  stability  by  which  those  governments 
are  now  surrounded,  or  that  air  of  contented  submission  which  seems 
to  hang  over  their  subjects.  They  are  all  in  truth  rotten  at  the  heart ; 
and  not  to  be  relied  on,  even  in  those  quarters  in  which  tlieir  apparent 
strength  is  most  imposing.  They  know  this,  too,  well  enough  —  and  this 
is  the  key  to  their  confederations  and  corruptions  —  their  pitiful  severities 
and  contemptible  alarms.  M.  de  Pradt  has  disclosed  something  of  this 
as  to  some  of  those  powers — but  he  has  said  nothing  of  France  — 
hitherto  the  most  active  and  enterprising  of  the  whole,  and  undoubtedly 
tlie  most  formidable  for  wealth,  talent,  and  military  genius.  It  is  worth 
while,  therefore,  to  consider  a  little  in  detail  the  true  state  of  its  present 
government,  and  the  actual  strength  and  security  of  that  system,  which 
seems,  for  the  moment,  to  have  triumphed  over  all  opposition.  In  the 
course  of  this  examination,  we  shall  probably  be  able  to  explain  tlic 
grounds  on  which  we  hold  the  Holy  Alliance  to  be  big  with  danger  to 
its  authors,  more  satisfactorily  than  by  following  out  any  farther  the 
general  observations  in  which  we  have  hitherto  been  engaged. 

Were  we  to  judge  of  the  inconstancy  of  the  French  nation  from  the 
variety  of  governments  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  since  the  Revo- 
lution, it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  of  sufficient  reprobation. 
At  one  time,  the  enthusiastic  admirers  and  defenders  of  American  liberty, 

—  at  another,  the  partisans  of  a  constitutional  monarcliy  ;  —  sometimes 
idolising  the  brilliancy  of  a  military  despotism,  —  sometimes  recalling 
the  dreams  of  chivalrvi  and  regretting  its  ancient  arbtocracy,  —  it  seemed 
to  receive,  with  eijuiu  delight,  the  Monarchical  constitution  of  1791.  — 
the  Directorial  constitution  of  1792, —  the  Military  constitution  of  1800 

—  and  the  Cliurter  of  181*.  On  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba, 
in  the  month  of  May,  1815,  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  were  Liberalt 
to  a  man.  When  the  Bourbons  re-entered  Paris,  three  months  after- 
wards, tliey  were  all  ArUttxraU .'  At  the  elections  of  181B  and  1819, 
none  but  Liberals  were  returned.     In  182*  the  deputies  were  all  Ultras. 

After  this,  it  may  appear  a  little  extravagant  to  say,  that  we  believe 
tliat  there  has  always  existed,  and  does  now  exbt,  in  the  great  body  of 
the  French  nation,  a  pretty  firm  and  unalterable  adherence  to  those 
principles  and  opinions  which  the  growing  intelligence  of  tlie  last  century 
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had  been  long  maturing ;  and  which  broke  out,  perhaps,  under  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  at  the  era  of  the  Revolution.  Yet  such  we  believe 
to  be  the  fact ;  and  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  country,  will 
be  the  readiest  to  agree  with  us.  It  is  to  be  sure  impossible,  that  in  any 
nation  there  can  exist  an  absolute  unity  of  opinion.  Every  where  there 
must  be  differences  in  fortune,  in  rank,  in  education,  in  religion,  and, 
above  all,  in  political  opinion.  If  tliese  differences  exist  even  in  the 
smallest  societies,  they  must  be  peculiarly  visible  in  a  nation  containing 
thirty  millions  of  inhabitants,  where  the  very  languages  of  the  different 
provinces  are  distinct,  and  the  inhabitants  of  one  can  scarcely  understand 
that  of  another.  Every  feeling,  and  every  opinion  which  has  been  mani- 
fested during  the  last  thirty-five  years,  continues,  we  believe,  to  exist 
pretty  much  to  the  same  extent  as  ever  in  France ;  though  the  course  of 
events  has,  at  different  times,  brought  different  parties  more  prominently 
into  view.  The  nation  has  always  appeared  to  take  a  colour  from  the 
ruling  party ;  but,  under  the  name  or  the  nation,  these  were,  in  reality, 
merely  the  adherents  of  the  conquering  party — the  rest  were  compelled  to 
be  silent.  Bonaparte,  on  his  return  from  Elba,  saw  his  palace  surrounded 
by  10,000  or  12,000  men,  who  came  there  to  join  in  his  triumph,  or 
to  satisfy  their  curiosity.  Three  months  afterwards  the  Bourbons  were 
attended  by  a  crowd  of  the  same  kind,  ready  to  applaud  their  success, 
or  anxious  to  see  what  sort  of  figure  they  made  among  the  Allies  who 
had  brought  them  back  from  Ghent.  But  does  this  prove  any  incon- 
sistency or  fluctuation  in  national  opinions?  Not  in  the  least.  It  shows  only, 
that  in  a  city  containing  600,000  or  700,000  inhabitants,  there  are  some 
who  are  adherents  of  Bonaparte,  some  who  are  attached  to  the  Bour- 
bons, some  who  are  amused  by  any  spectacle,  and  some  who  are  ready 
to  sell  their  applauses  to  the  highest  bidder.  But  no  one  of  these,  we 
conceive,  are  entitled  to  stand  for  the  nation. 

In  France,  we  should  never  forget  that  the  state  of  the  community  has 
always  been  very  different  from  that  of  England.  When  their  Revolution 
took  place,  all  popular  institutions  had  long  been  swept  away  by  the 
usurpations  of  the  Crown.  There  were  no  municipal  administrations  — 
no  popular  elections  —  no  kind  of  deliberative  assembly  —  nothing  but  a 
few  corporations,  without  unity  or  connection,  fit  only  to  impose  ad- 
ditional fetters  on  industry,  and  which  the  people  were  ready  to  abolish 
as  soon  as  they  had  the  power.  This  total  want  of  political  institutions 
produced  a  corresponding  absence  of  all  constitutional  habits.  The  first 
assembly  was  therefore  obliged  to  organise  every  thing  —  from  the  mu- 
nicipality of  the  smallest  village  to  the  powers  of  the  sovereign  and  his 
ministers ;  and  it  is  true  enough,  that  they  were  disposed  to  use  this 
power  so  as  to  insure  tlie  triumph  of  the  particular  opinions  they  enter- 
tained ;  and  their  example  has  been  followed  by  every  government  which 
has  succeeded  it  for  the  space  of  thirty  years.  Each  has  made  its  ar- 
rangements according  to  its  own  peculiar  views,  and  brought  into  power 
the  men  who  appeared  most  favourable  to  its  designs.  But  the  popularity, 
and  consequently  the  stability,  of  government,  is  never  to  be  judged  of 
by  the  sentiments  of  those  who  conduct  it,  either  in  the  executive  de- 
partments, or  in  the  legislative  assemblies  ;  but  by  one  or  other  of  those 
criteria  :  —  1st,  by  the  degree  of  influence  which  the  people  are  allowed  to 
possess  in  elections  —  which  may  be  called  the  theoretical  test ;  and,  2dly, 
the  usual  or  uniform  result  of  political  dissensions,  when  the  aid  of  foreign 
troops  has  not  been  called  in  to  settle  the  dispute  —  which  is  the  test  of 
practice.    Circurostances  may  concur  to  throw  doiibt  upon  the  indica- 
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tions  of  either  of  these  tests,  taken  separately  — but  where  they  coincide, 
iind  especially  for  any  considerable  period  of  time,  the  conclusion  may 
be  taken  as  infallible. 

Were  we  to  estimate  the  strength  of  the  ruling  party  in  France,  from 
the  number  of  its  adherents  who  hold  office,  or  sit  in  the  legislative 
bodies,  we  should  suppose  it  to  be  immense.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we 
judge  of  it  by  past  events,  by  the  numbers  of  its  avowed  opponents,  and 
by  the  efforts  which  it  is  compelled  to  make  to  preserve  its  ascendency, 
we  should  soon  be  convinced  that  its  weakness  is  really  extreme,  and  that 
the  fabric  of  government  is  liable  to  be  overthrown  by  the  slightest 
accident.  Many  people  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  it  is  to  the  Revolution 
that  the  overthrow  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  minute  division  of  landed 
property,  are  to  be  ascribed ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous.  It  was 
not  the  philosophers  nor  the  Jacobins  that  destroyed  the  power  of  the 
nobility ;  it  was  legitimate  kings  and  their  ministers,  Louis  XIII.  and 
XIV.,  Cardinal  Richelieu  and  their  successors.  In  1789,  the  true  aristo- 
cratic influence  was  already  extinct ;  the  Constituent  Assembly  merely 
proclaimed  its  fall ;  and  abolished  the  name,  when  the  thing  itself  had 
ceased  to  exist.  The  slender  remnant  of  aristocracy,  the  possessors  of 
names  once  potent,  were  so  sensible  of  their  helplessness,  that  they  made 
no  attempt  to  resist  the  torrent.  Some,  whose  talents  and  virtues  gave 
them  an  influence  independent  of  their  rank,  at  once  declared  for  the  new 
order  of  things ;  others  submitted  in  silence,  or  sought  refuge  in  the 
ranks  of  foreign  armies — but  none  attempted  opposition.  France  had 
afterwards  to  sustain  a  war  of  twenty-five  years ;  but  in  all  her  vicissitudes 
of  victory  and  defeat,  the  party  which  is  now  the  ruling  one  remained 
unnoticed, — or  was  knoM'n  only  as  the  tool  of  foreigners,  and  following 
m  the  wake  of  their  armies. 

A  deputy  of  the  opposition  has  said,  that  the  Bourbons  were  received 
with  distrust  by  the  French  nation  in  1814;  but  this,  we  think,  is  a 
inistake.  The  members  of  the  old  National  Assemblies — the  possessors 
bf  national  property,  who  remembered  the  old  rigimet  might  perhaps  feel 
some  distrust ;  but  tlie  bulk  of  the  nation,  those  who  had  taken  no  leading 
part  in  the  early  events  of  the  Revolution,  and  those  whose  recollections 
did  not  extend  forty  years  back,  were  certainly  influenced  by  no  such 
feelings.  The  former  had  forgotten  the  Bourbons  entirely;  the  latter 
had  never  known  them.  It  was  a  singular  spectacle  to  see,  on  the  first 
restoration,  some  of  the  old  partisans  of  the  family  labouring  to  excite 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  their  ancient  masters ;  and  to  mark  the 
naiveti  and  indifference  with  which  men  of  thirty  and  thirty-five  years  of 
age  asked  them  — ^  Who  is  Louis  XVIII.  ?  Who  is  the  Count  d' Artois  ? 
Are  they  near  relations  of  Louis  XVI;  ?  Are  they  married  ?  Have  they 
children  ?  Whence  do  they  come  ?  What  did  they  do  during  the  Revo- 
lution?"—  and  similar  questions,  which  showed  at  once  how  completely 
they  had  forgotten  the  old  dynasty,  and  with  what  indifference  they  wit- 
nessed its  restoration.  But  this  forgetfulness  had  one  good  effect — it 
induced  many  to  give  credit  to  the  flrst  promises  made  by  government. 
This  credulity,  which  is  inherent  in  every  people  among  whom  principle 
is  respected,  and  the  oppression  which  the  nation  had  experienced  during 
the  last  years  of  the  Imperial  government,  even  gave  the  Bourbons  a 
temporary  popularity. 

But  the  Holy  Alliance  was  not  then  in  existence ;  and  the  Northern 
Monarchs,  on  their  entry  into  Paris,  had  declared  themselves  favourable 
to  the  liberty  of  the  people.     The  faction  which  now  engrosses  power, 
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and  appears  so  formidable,  was  still  unnoticed.  In  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties it  bad  no  influence;  and  its  existence  was  indicated  only  by  private 
intrigues  —  by  secret  menaces  against  the  members  of  the  first  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  the  possessors  of  the  national  property — and  by  the 
declamatory  invectives  of  a  contemptible  journal.  The  Court,  however, 
was  secretly  promoting  the  views  of  this  party — weeding  out  by  degrees 
from  the  army  the  old  generals  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
soldiers,  and  replacing  them  by  emigrants  who  had  fought  in  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy,  or  the  leaders  of  those  bands  which,  during  the  Revolution, 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Chouans.  It  was  in  these  circumstances 
that  Bonaparte  re-appeared  on  the  coast  of  France,  and  rallied  around 
him  the  peasants  who  trembled  for  their  property  under  the  Bourbon 
government — the  workmen  whose  industry  had  been  stimulated  by  the 
effect  of  restrictive  commercial  laws — and  the  soldiers  who  were  sent  to 
oppose  him* 

Where  were  the  partisans  of  the  old  regime  at  this  critical  moment? — 
the  men  who  conceive  that  they  form  an  aristocracy,  because  they 
advance  magnificent  pretensions,  and  look  with  contempt  on  knowledge  ? 
Did  they  fly  to  arms  ?  Did  they  rally  round  them  their  dependents  and 
vassals — the  cultivators  of  their  estates — or  even  their  servants?  No, 
they  all  sought  safety  in  flight ;  and  yet  on  this  occasion  they  had  no 
reason  to  dread  the  fury  of  a  popular  insurrection.  The  great  body  of 
the  nation,  the  merchants,  the  men  of  property  and  intelligence,  wit- 
nessed the  return  of  Bonaparte,  not  with  joy  but  terror.  Even  the 
peasants,  while  they  rose  in  some  departments,  threatened  no  one  with 
outrage.  Why  then  did  these  devoted  adherents  of  legitimate  monarchy, 
who  are  now  said  to  form  the  mass  of  the  nation,  surrender  the  cause 
without  striking  a  blow  in  its  defence?  How  was  it  possible  that  a 
government,  which  had  at  its  disposal  a  revenue  of  nearly  a  thousand 
millions  of  francs,  which  possessed  the  exclusive  appointment  to  offices, 
and  the  unlimited  direction  of  the  Journals,  and  every  means  by  which 
public  opinion  is  influenced,  should  be  overturned  without  a  drop  of 
bloodshed?  It  was,  as  it  could  be,  only  because  its  supporters  were 
utterly  contemptible,  and  incapable  of  resistance.  The  greater  part  of 
this  pretended  aristocracy  had  done  nothing  but  talk  of  their  wretched- 
ness since  the  return  of  the  Bourbons.  They  were  represented  by  their 
organ,  the  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand,  ''  se  rechauffant  aux  rayons  du 
soleil  de  leur  patrie,  comme  des  mendians  Espagnols, — seul  bien  que 
leur  eut  procure  la  restoration  de  la  dynastie  legitime."*  But  misery  is 
seldom  a  strong  principle  of  devotion  in  any  country,  particularly  when  it 
is  coupled  with  insolent  pretension. 

Finding  the  support  of  their  nobility  hopeless,  and  deserted  by  the 
army,  the  Bourbons  looked  elsewhere  for  assistance.  The  twelve  legions 
of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  amounting  to  about  30,000  men,  were 
assembled  in  their  quarters;  and  the  Count  d'Artois  was  deputed  to 
make  a  last  appeal  to  their  feelings  in  favour  of  the  legitimate  monarchy. 
He  traversed  their  ranks  accord  in  j;^ly,  followed  by  his  aides-de-camp,  and 
loudly  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  men  who  had  long  been  devoted  to 
his  family.  His  efforts  were  unavailing.  The  Guards  preserved  a 
mournful  silence,  and  continued  immovable.  Only  four  or  five  in- 
dividuals stepped  forward  from  the  ranks  —  and  instantly  stepped  back 
again,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  insignificance  of  their  number !  At  Lyons  a 
similar  experiment  was  made,  with  no  better  success.  The  Count  d*Ar- 
tois,  on  that  occasion,  was  deserted  even  by  his  suite,  and  would  have, 
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returned  alone  to  Paris,  but  for  the  devotion  of  a  single  gendarme,  who 
disdained  to  leave  him  in  that  situation — and  who  soon  afterwards 
received  from  Bonaparte  the  star  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  for  this  piece 
of  courageous  fidelity.  All  were  not  equally  indifferent,  it  is  true.  Some 
pupils  of  the  Ecole  de  Droit  took  arms  —  the  Deputies  and  opposition 
writers  did  what  they  could  to  prop  the  falling  cause :  but  all  was  un- 
availing. The  grandees,  who  had  been  created  by  the  Abbe  de  Montes- 
Guieu,  some  months  before,  to  form  a  Chamber  of  Peers,  quietly  retired 
nom  their  seats ;  and  one  of  them,  who  had  been  an  uniform  supporter 
of  the  measures  of  Government,  remarked,  on  his  retreat — "  //  ^taii 
evident  que  cela  devait  arriver;  depuis  leur  retouvy  ces  gens  Id  nonlfait  que 
de  sottises" 

At  last  the  battle  of  Waterloo  brought  into  Paris  the  English,  Belgian, 
Dutch,  and  Prussian  troops;  —  the  armies  of  Austria  came  up,  though 
tardily,  from  the  East — that  of  Spain  from  the  South ;  all  the  troops  of 
Europe,  in  a  word  (not  even  excepting  those  of  Switzerland),  poured  in 
upon  France.  In  the  rear  of  these  armies  came  again  the  monarcJiy-men, 
eager  for  vengeance  and  for  plunder — and  ready  to  throw  themselves  on 
France  as  on  a  prey  which  Europe  had  given  them  to  devour.  Those 
who  had  not  fled,  then  peeped  from  their  hiding-places.  Their  wives 
and  daughters  were  seen  mingling  with  the  invading  armies ;  affection- 
ately pressing  hands,  still  red  with  the  blood  of  their  countrymen,  and 
blending  their  cries  of  joy  with  the  thunder  of  the  mines,  which  an- 
nounced the  destruction  of  the  public  monuments.* 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  existed  at  the  flight  of  the  Bourbons, 
was  now  dissolved,  as  too  moderate ;  and  the  ruling  faction,  which  had 
already  made  itself  master  of  all  public  employments,  formed  a  Chamber 
which  has  acquired  a  disgraceful  celebrity  in  France,  under  the  title  of 
the  Chamber  of  1815.  This  assembly,  in  which  the  whole  force  of  the 
opposition  was  reduced  to  three  or  four  members  who  were  not  allowed 
to  speak,  distinguished  itself  only  by  its  proscriptions,  —  which  it  was 
pleased  to  term  amnesties — by  some  absurd  and  atrocious  laws,  which 
government  was  afterwards  obliged  to  repeal,  and  by  the  formation  of 
projects  which  it  never  found  time  to  execute.  The  faction,  so  lately 
unheard  of,  now  appeared  omnipotent.  It  encountered  no  opposition 
within  the  walls  of  the  Chamber,  nor  without.  But,  to  show  on  how 
unsubstantial  a  foundation  its  power  actually  rested,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add,  that  as  soon  as  it  threatened  the  life  of  a  favourite,  who  had 
recently  been  elevated  to  the  ministry,  it  sunk  at  once,  and  was  anni- 
hilated by  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber.  This  terrible  aristocracy,  that 
seemed  to  rule  with  a  rod  of  iron  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  continental 
nations,  and  to  overturn  at  its  pleasure  any  party  that  professed  prin- 
ciples different  from  its  own,  was  dissipated  like  smoke  by  the  breath  of 
M.  Decazes  !  Another  and  a  more  complaisant  Chamber  succeeded  it ; 
for  it  was,  in  substance,  chosen  by  the  minister  himself,  —  the  prefects 
having  been  authorised  by  an  ordonnance  to  choose  the  electoral  bodies 
as  they  should  see  proper. 

The  fall  of  the  Imperial  dynasty  had  left  France  still  unprovided  with 
any  political  institutions.  Every  thing  had  been  organised  to  suit  the 
action  of  a  military  despotism.     In  1817,  the  more  intelligent  friends  ot^ 


•  One  of  the  handsomest  bridges  in  Paris  was  mined  bv  the  Prussians  and  onlv 
saved,  it  is  said,  by  the  interference  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
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the  Bourbon  family,  convinced  that  this  dynasty  could  not  subsitt  with- 
out the  support  of  some  mixture  of  popular  and  aristocratical  establish- 
ments, framed  an  election  law,  conferrmg  the  right  of  voting  on  every 
citizen  above  thirty  years  of  age,  who  paid  taxes  to  the  amount  of  300 
francs.  This  law  was  certainly  not  democratical ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
decidedly  aristocratical  in  its  principle ;  since  it  limited  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  about  90,000  individuals,  out  of  a  population  of  about  thirty 
millions.  Thus,  only  one  individual  out  of  every  350  had  the  right  of  voting; 
and  even  that  was  fettered  by  certain  qualifications.  The  vote  could  be 
given  only  in  favour  of  a  person  at  least  forty  years  of  age,  and  pajring 
1000  francs  of  direct  taxes.  This  system  excluded  from  all  influence 
and  participation  in  public  afiairs  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  and  many 
even  of  the  more  enlightened  classes  of  society,  men  Of  small  landed  pro- 
perty, capitalists,  annuitants,  physicians,  lawyers,  and  men  of  letten. 
But  still  it  called  into  action  a  fair  proportion  of  the  intelligence  and  in- 
dependence of  the  nation.  In  the  large  commercial  towns,  it  led  to  the 
choice  of  men  of  extensive  influence,  from  their  industry  or  their  capital; 
in  the  agricultural  departments,  to  that  of  great  landed  proprietors  ;  and 
in  towns  possessing  universities  and  literary  institutions,  of  distinguished 
advocates  and  men  of  letters.  To  speak  correctly,  the  members  elected 
formed  generally  the  true  aristocracy  of  the  class  to  which  they  be- 
longed. A  Chamber  thus  elected  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  be 
equally  free  from  democratic  extravagance  and  ministerial  servility. 

But  while  France  was  thus  approximating  towards  a  legal  government* 
and  while  order  was  gradually  re-establishing  itself  within  its  bosom,  the 
Holy  Alliance  was  proscribing  all  popular  institutions,  and  watching  with 
jealousy  the  progress  the  nations  were  making  towards  liberty.     The 
favourite  minister,  who,  in  order  to  save  himself,  had  obtained  the  disso. 
lution  of  the  Chamber  of  1815,  began  to  find  that  the  law  of  1817  did 
not  furnish  him  with  deputies  sufficiently  complaisant.     He  was  annoyed 
also  by  the  liberty  of  the  press :  for  it  laughed  at  his  inefficiency,  and 
exposed  his  little  intrigues  ;  so  that  he-  was  perfectly  disposed  to  revive 
the  old  system  of  arbitrary  government  whenever  the  opportunity  should 
occur.     And  the  opportunity  soon  presented  itself.     A  congress  was 
summoned :  the  Holy  Alliance  levelled  its  whole  force  against  the  insti- 
tutions of  Germany,  and  particularly  those  connected  wiUi  the  liberty  of 
the  press  and  the  Universities.     As  to  France,  the  task  of  restoring  ar-  . 
bitrary  power  was  intrusted  to  the  government  itself,  and  to  the  faction 
v/hich  had  been  dispersed  by  the  ordonnance  of  the  5th  of  September, 
1816;  and,  under  the  auspices  of  the  modem  Amphictyons,  tney  pro. 
ceeded  boldly  with  the  work.     Three  laws  were  proposed  at  once  ;  the 
first  destroyed  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  second  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  third  secured  the  two  others,  by  repealing  the  election  law 

of  1817. 

Public  opinion  was  violently  agitated  by  the  discussions  which  took 
place  relative  to  these  laws;  but  it  was  the  debate  on  the  system  of 
election  which  peculiarly  displayed  the  character  of  the  faction  which 
had  re-possessed  itself  of  power,  and  the  nature  of  the  force  which  was 
opposed  to  it.  Meetings,  at  first  in  small  numbers,  took  place  in  different 
parts  of  Paris ;  these  increased,  as  the  discussion  became  more  animated,  till 
their  numbers  at  last  amounted  to  25,000  or  30,000  men.  But  in  all  thift 
immense  multitude  scarcely  a  single  individual  belonging  to  the  labour*^ 
ing  classes  was  to  be  found.  The  whole  of  those  who  took  a  part  in  tiMi 
discussions  belonged  to  the  upper  and  middle  ranks  of  society ;  and  coiH 
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listed  of  men  above  thirty  years  of  age.  It  may  be  fairly  said,  indeed, 
that  they  embraced  all  the  intelligciU  and  independent  inhiibitants  of 
that  great  city.  Beyond  the  walla  of  the  Chamber  not  a  single  voice 
was  found  to  support  the  laws  projected  by  llie  Holy  Alliance.  These 
assembhes  were  not  dispersed  by  means  of  the  National  Guard;  the 
troops,  which  had  shown  symptoms  of  attachment  to  popular  princi- 
ples were  all  mari;hed  out  at  night.  The  gendarmes  and  the  dragoons 
were  put  in  requisition.  Artillery  was  placed  in  the  iirincipal  squares  of 
Paris  —  the  opposition  Deputies  were  publicly  insulted  by  the  royal  body 
guard  —  some  were  even  threatened  with  assassination  ;  and  by  the  em- 
ployment  of  means  like  these,  and  a  liberal  allowance  of  bribery,  the 
election  laws  were  at  length  overturned,  by  a  majority  of_/?t«  voices ! 
And  even  this  trifling  majority  would  not  have  been  obtained,  had  not 
two  fiftlis  of  the  Chamber  consisted  of  Deputies  elected  by  die  Colleges 
formed  in  virtue  of  a  royal  ordonnance  in  1816. 

We  shall  not  here  mention  the  conspiracies,  civil  and  military,  and  tlie 
partial  insurrections  which  took  place  during  this  period ;  these,  we 
admit,  might  have  existed  under  a  good  government,  and  afford  no  tair 
index  of  the  sentiments  of  the  nation.  We  shall  merely  state  one 
circumstance,  which  shows  very  plainly  the  idea  which  the  ruling  faction 
entertained  of  its  own  weakness.  When  the  Italian  llevolution  took 
place,  and  had  spread  into  Piedmont,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  France 
was  assembled.  The  news  of  the  Revolution  having  reached  Paris, 
M.  Dudon,  one  of  the  most  violent  members  of  the  c6l^  droit,  mounted 
the  tribune,  and  declared  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  honourable 
friends,  that  as,  in  all  probability,  they  had  now  the  honour  of  sitting /or 
the  last  time  among  the  Deputies  of  the  nation,  they  thought  tliemsefveB 
bound  to  state  to  the  public  the  views  by  which  ihej  had  been  actuated. 
The  solemnity  of  this  last  tpftch  excited  considerable  amusement  among 
the  Deputies  of  the  c6ti  gauche ;  but  the  defeat  of  the  Neapolitans  by 
the  Austrian  armies  restored  life  to  the  expiring  faction. 

In  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  existing  state  of  France,  and  to  appre~ 
ciaie  the  extent  of  the  force  which  the  Holy  Alliance  can  really  calculate 
on  in  that  country,  it  was  necessary  to  recapitulate  thus  shortly  the 
circumstances  which  have  brought  France  into  her  present  situation,  and 
placed  power  in  the  hands  of  the  ruhngparty  of  the  day.  We  have  seen 
that  this  party  has  been  a  mere  nothing  whenever  it  has  been  brought 
into  contact  with  the  popular  party,  unsupported  by  the  presence  of 
foreign  armies ;  that  in  fact  there  never  was  any  thing  in  France  ittttf 
that  deserved  tlie  name  of  a  struggle ;  that  the  civil  war,  as  it  was  called, 
consisted  merely  in  the  efforts  of  a  few  poor  peasants  in  La  Vendue ; 
and  that  on  even*  occasion  where  the  right  of  election  has  been  even 
partially  free,  the  adherents  of  this  party  have  been  excluded  almost 
entirely  from  the  Chamber  of  Representatives.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  it  is  only  by  the  assistance  of  a  foreign  force  —  by  means,  in  short, 
of  the  armies  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  that  this  party  has  acquired,  and  is 
still  enabled  to  maintain,  its  ascendency.  And  it  is  equally  evident,  that 
the  Holy  Alliance,  in  turn,  may  dispose  of  the  whole  strength  of  the 
ultra  party  in  France. 

The  powers  of  Europe,  united  for  their  own  security,  overturned  the 
Imperial  government  in  France  —  for  the  fall  of  its  chief  involved  that 
of  the  men  who  were  devoted  to  him.  But  while  men  were  removed, 
inuitutiom  were  left  as  they  were ;  so  that  France,  at  tJie  present  day, 
is  organised  exactly  as  it  was  on  the  evening  before  the  allied  amiiea 
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entered  Paris  for  the  first  time.  Bonaparte  had  suited  his  administratioii 
to  a  state  of  things  purely  military ;  he  had  left  to  the  people  at  large  no 
kind  of  influence  or  real  power ;  he  nominated,  by  himself  or  his  deputiet» 
the  candidates  for  every  public  employment ;  he  possessed  the  unhmited 
control  of  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  the  entire  management  of  many 
trades  and  professions.  The  Bourbons  received,  and  religiously  pre- 
served, this  inheritance  o£  the  usurper;  and  the  men  who  rule  in  tnetr 
name  enjoy  all  the  influence  which  this  immense  patronage  can  procure* 
They  have  also  at  their  disposal  the  finances  of  the  kingdom,  —  that  if, 
the  unlimited  disposal  of  a  revenue  of  about  1000  millions  flrancs  (about 
40  millions  sterling).  They  possess  also  the  power  of  borrowing,  which 
places  at  their  disposal  a  large  proportion  of  the  capital  of  the  richest 
states  in  Europe,  not  excepting  England.  Taxes  or  loans  procure  them 
soldiers  even  in  foreign  countries,  and  it  is  thus  they  keep  in  pay  the 
Swiss  regiments.  They  possess,  besides,  all  the  influence  which  the 
preaching  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Catholic  clergy  can  still  exert  over 
the  people,  and  that  which  arises  from  the  instruction  of  vouth,  and  the 
zeal  of  those  who  are  attached  to  their  party  through  conviction.  These 
means,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  formidable ;  and  the  Holy  Alliance  may 
no  doubt  find  in  France  important  resources  for  the  execution  of  its 
projects  :  but  let  us  now  see  what  is  the  strength  of  the  opposing  force 
by  which  they  are  counterbalanced. 

According  to  the  latest  returns,  the  population  of  France  amounts  to 
about  30  millions.  The  number  of  families  possessing  landed  property, 
or  connected  with  agriculture,  is  about  Jbur  millions^  forming  nearly 
three  fourths  of  the  whole  populaiioih  the  other  fourth  being  composed  of 
workmen,  or  persons  connected  with  commerce.  Government  looks  on 
all  the  petites  proprietaires,  that  is  to  say,  the  proprietors  who  are  not  in 
the  class  of  electors,  as  its  enemies  ;  and  out  of  four  millions  of  families, 
3,920,000  are  in  this  situation.  Even  of  the  remaining  80,000  pro- 
prietors who  do  possess  the  elective  power,  a  large  majority  are  con- 
sidered as  opposed  to  the  government ;  and  in  order  to  overcome  the 
resistance  which  the  ministry  met  with  from  this  part  of  the  population, 
two  plans  have  been  resorted  to.  The  first  was  to  grant  the  power  of 
nominating  about  one  half  of  the  deputies  to  a  mere  fraction  of  the 
people,  amounting  only  to  about  10,000  citizens.  The  nomination  of  the 
other  half  was  intrusted,  apparently^  to  the  80,000  electors  created  by 
the  law  of  1817  ;  but  in  reality  the  ministry  had  reserved  the  whole  sub- 
stantial power  to  itself,  by  the  privilege  which  it  continued  to  exert 
over  the  formation  of  the  electoral  colleges.  And  after  all  —  afier 
granting  the  elective  power  to  that  class  of  the  population  which  was 
believed  to  be  most  devoted  to  its  interests  —  after  making  up  the  lists 
of  electors  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  government  has  been  continually 
obliged  to  employ  threats,  violence,  and  every  kind  of  fraud,  to  insure 
the  triumph  of  men,  of  whom  it  is  alternately  the  tool  and  the  protector. 
If  the  ruling  party  considers  the  great  body  of  proprietors  as  its  enemies, 
it  is  equally  disposed  to  distrust  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
classes.  The  cities  of  Lyons,  of  Rouen,  of  Strasbourg,  and  of  Paris,  fill 
it  with  constant  alarm ;  and  it  is  only  by  the  assistance  of  its  Swiss 
regiments  that  it  believes  it  possible  to  keep  them  in  check. 

This  progress  of  opinion  is  owing  to  several  causes,  which  we  shall 
endeavour  to  state,  because  they  show  the  mistakes  of  the  ruling  party, 
and  the  difficulty  which  it  experiences  in  producing  on  the  mind  of  * 
people  an  influence  fayourable  to  its  views.    It  is  a  settled  point  wit^ 
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adherents  of  this  parly,  that  the  decline  of  the  influence  of  the  nobility 
and  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  Revolution  itself,  were  all  occasioned  by 
the  philosophical  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Consequently,  tliey 
banish,  as  much  as  possible,  from  the  hands  of  youth,  all  these  dangerous 
productions;  and  recommend  to  their  perusal  those  of  the  preceding 
century,  which  they  honour  with  the  ajipellation  of  c/tissict.  This  is  now 
considered  as  a  fine  stroke  of  policy.  They  seem  to  imagine,  that  if  an 
author  has  lived  and  written  under  a  despotic  government  and  a  bigoted 
court,  the  perusal  of  his  works  is  the  likeliest  thing  in  the  world  to  inspire 
B  tast«  for  despotism  and  bigotry !  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  ignorant 
or  absLffd  than  such  an  opinion.  Does  the  ruling  party  really  believe 
that  tlie  tragedies  of  Corneille,  and  the  portraits  he  exhibits  of  itoman 
ideur  and  independence,  are  likely  to  inspire  the  spectators  with  a 
of  despotism  ? — Or  that  ttie  perusal  of  Pascal,  and  of  the  TarEufle, 
will  make  the  Jesuits  more  popular  ?  —  Or  that  the  Marquitet  and  Cmajitat 
of  Moliere  will  tend  materially  to  raise  tlie  character  of  the  ancient 
nobility?  Among  those  who  read  nothing,  we  can  understand  such 
opinions ;  but  how  is  it  that  the  oracles  of  the  party — the  C bateau brtaiids, 
the  Bonalds,  and  Ferrands,  can  be  insensible  to  the  danger  of  their  friends  ? 
Do  they  not  perceive  that  every  work  of  thought  and  genius,  down  to  the 
Fables  of  La  Fontaine,  is  pregnant  with  dangerous  opinions  ?  Can  tliey 
forget  that  the  courtly  Boileau  has  turned  the  monks  into  ridicule,  and 
laughed  at  a  nobility,  which  even  tlien  had  fallen  from  its  high  estate  ? 
Do  they  not,  in  short,  perceive  that  a  government,  anxious  to  restore  to 
its  original  grandeur  a  fellen  nobility,  should  be  more  cautious  in  claiming 
the  admiration  of  the  public  for  that  monarch  who  himself  laboured  most 
effectually  to  degrade  them  ?  The  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  may 
perhaps  be  dangerous  to  the  party  which  calls  itself  aristocratic,  but  those 
of  the  seventeenth  are  in  many  respects  still  more  so. 

Tile  monarchy  men  then  would  have  gained  little  by  this  studious 
exclusion  of  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  from  the  hands  of 
youth,  even  if  their  efforts  had  been  successful :  but  they  have  been  Ikr 
otherwise.  Scarcely  had  the  denunciations  of  the  bishops  against  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau  appeared,  ere  the  curiosity  of  the  public  and  the  interests 
of  the  booksellers  were  awakened.  Men  who  knew  little  of  the  literature 
of  the  eighteenth  century  immediately  became  anxious  to  know  more  of 
it,  when  a  party,  which  it  disliked,  was  incautious  enough  lo  proclaim 
that  it  considered  it  as  dangerous.  Those  who  were  acquainted  with  it, 
but  had  for  a  long  time  paid  no  attention  to  it,  became  desirous  of  renew- 
ing their  acquaintance.  The  demand  for  books  of  this  sort  increased  so 
much,  that  from  1817  to  Xm'A  the  press  produced  more  philosophical 
works  than  it  had  done  for  sixty  years  before.  Not  only  were  tlie  philo- 
sophical essays  of  the  writers  of  the  last  century  republished  scpraiely, 
and  at  the  lowest  possible  prices,  but  complete  editions  of  their  whole 
works  appeared.  Within  these  six  years  nine  or  ten  complete  editions 
of  the  works  of  Voltaire  have  been  published,  each  extending  lo  at  least 
2000  copies,  without  reckoning  the  partial  editions  of  his  historical, 
dramatic,  and  philosophic  works.  The  monarchy  meTi  became  convinced 
that  the  study  of  French  history  was  dangerous  to  them ;  and,  accordingly, 
il  was  forbidden  to  be  taught,  or  even  mentioned,  in  any  summary  of 
education.  But  the  only  effect  of  the  prohibition  was  to  stimulate  the 
interest  of  the  public  and  the  booksellers — and  immediately  writers  of 
eminence  began  to  present,  in  a  new  point  of  view,  the  history  of  their 
country.     They  even  went  farther ;  for  after  republishing  the  writings  of 
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Mably,  they  published  the  original  works  from  which  their  materialg  had 
been  obtained.  The  government,  perceiving  that,  in  spite  o£  all  their 
efforts,  intelligence  was  gaining  ground  among  men  of  mature  age,  then 
endeavoured  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  its  operation  on  youth  ;  and 
•  the  notable  plan  they  took  was  worthy  of  its  object.  They  decided,  that 
children  placed  in  schools,  and  who  were  in  the  practice  of  spending 
Sundays  with  their  relatives,  should  only  be  allowed  to  visit  them  once 
a  fortnight,  in  order  to  save  them  from  the  contagion  of  such  dangerous 
society. 

The  influence,  then,  which  the  ruling  party  possesses  by  its  monopoly 
of  education,  is  really  less  extensive  than  it  appears  to  be :  and,  by  the 
help  of  the  booksellers,  may  be  said  to  have  recoiled  on  itself,  llie  same 
remark  is  applicable  to  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  During  those 
ages  when  industry  had  no  existence,  when  the  people  were  still  in  a 
semi-barbarous  state,  when  every  one  was  either  an  oppressor  or  oppressed, 
and  when  the  property  devolved  on  the  eldest  son  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
rest,  the  church  was  an  admirable  resource  for  a  large  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. It  offered  to  the  weak  a  refuge  from  oppression ;  a  subsistence  to 
the  younger  sons  of  eood  families ;  and,  to  those  who  possessed  the  slen* 
der  stock  of  information  then  current,  the  means  of  pursuing  their  favour- 
ite studies.  In  the  same  manner,  when  the  church  had  acquired  great 
influence  and  riches,  ecclesiastical  offices  might  hold  out  inducements  to 
men  of  rank  or  talents.  But  the  Revolution  has  produced  a  remarkable 
and  a  permanent  change  in  France; — the  clergy  no  longer  form  a  pecu- 
liar body  in  the  state.  The  individuals  that  compose  it  are  now  merely 
the  pensioners  of  government,  and  their  allowances  are  not  large  enough 
to  tempt  their  cupidity.  The  personal  security  of  every  other  subject  is 
now  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  that  of  an  ecclesiastic.  The  advance- 
ment of  industry,  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  hold  out  to  men 
of  good  education  and  slender  fortune  many  means  of  living.  The  motives, 
therefore,  which  formerly  induced  men  to  adopt  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession no  longer  exist ;  while  the  condition  of  celibacy,  which  is  still 
attached  to  it,  prevents  many  from  doing  so  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  inclined  to  it. 

The  consequence  of  these  extensive  changes  has  been,  that  at  present 
the  ecclesiastical  profession  is  embraced  by  few  but  peasants  and  small 
farmers ;  and  it  is  even  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  find  curis  and  vicaires 
for  all  the  parishes.  The  Imperial  administration,  in  order  to  fill  its  semi- 
naries, was  obliged  to  declare,  that  every  one  destined  for  the  church 
should  be  exempt  from  conscriptions.  This  was  at  that  time  a  privilege 
of  some  consequence,  for  it  was  granted  to  no  other  profession ;  and  the 
young  men  who  chose  to  procure  exemption  from  military  service  by  pro- 
viding substitutes,  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  ten  or  twelve  thousand  francs, 
and  sometimes  more.  But  the  privilege  cannot  now  be  attended  with  the 
same  effects,  because  the  military  profession  is  no  longer  attended  with 
the  same  danger.  The  clergymen  of  the  Catholic  persuasion  belong, 
therefore,  in  general,  to  the  lower  ranks  of  society.  Their  education  is 
but  indifferent,  and  they  have  no  immediate  connection  with  persons  of 
weight  or  authority.  Their  influence,  therefore,  is  now  in  a  great  measure 
confined  to  the  lower  classes  of  society; — and  there  it  is,  no  doubt,  still 
sufficiently  strong,  in  those  departments  where  the  want  of  occupation, 
and  the  misery  which  accompanies  it,  dispose  the  mind  to  receive  and  to 
retain  any  impression  which  is  communicated  to  it.  But  in  those  countr 
where  employment  affords  certain  means  of  living,  the  inhabitants  li 
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MO  Imure  for  fanaticism.    It  may  excite,  perhaps,  a  momentary  enthu- 
aiasra  among  a  few,  but  the  impression  soon  loses  its  force ;  the  people 
resume  their  labours,  and  come  speedily  to  think  only  of  their  own  afiairs. 
The  army  appears,  no  doubt,  a  more  dangerous  instrument ;  and  the 
priYileged  bodies  are  really  so.     The  army,  however,  even  supposing  it 
at  this  moment  inclined  to  oppose  every  popular  movement,  is  itself  no 
tnconsiderable  source  of  danger  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  enslave  the  po- 
pidation.    In  France  there  are  no  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  poor ;  and 
consequently  there  are  scarcely  any  poor  to  be  supported.    In  the  large 
toims,  b^gars  are,  no  doubt,  to  be  found ;  but  these  are  mostly  infirm 
old.  people,  and  quite  unfit  for  military  service.     Great  armies,  however, 
can  never  be  raised  with  ease  among  a  people  who  have  other  means  of 
•ubsistence :  and  in  the  present  state  of  its  finances,  it  may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered as  impossiUe  for  the  French  government  to  support  such  an  army 
by  voluntary  enlistment.    The  Bourbons,  on  their  arrival  in  France,  pro- 
mised to  abolish  the  conscription ;  believing,  no  doubt,  that  they  would 
find  the  people  as  they  had  left  them,  and  that  the  beggars,  whom  the 
diarity  o£  the  monks  had  created,  would  be  still  numerous  enough  to  re- 
cruit their  armies.     Experience,  however,  has  undeceived  them, — and 
in  cftd&c  to  obtain  soldiers,  they  have  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a 
ibrced  levy  of  40,000  men  every  year.    But  to  balance  this,  an  equal 
wumber  must  have  left  the  army  at  the  expiration  of  their  four  years* 
flenrice,  to  mingle  again  with  then:  fellow-citizens.   It  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  the  natural  result  of  all  this :  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  there 
would  be  many  more  soldiers  in  the  body  of  the  nation  than  in  tlie  ranks 
of  government ;  and  were  a  popular  movement  to  take  place,  the  smaller 
number  would  not  probably  be  the  strongest.    The  ruling  party  has  of 
late  become  sensible  of  this  danger ;  but  has  hitherto  been  unable  to 
counteract  it. 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  influence  which  they  now  exercise  over  the 
people  is  entirely  of  a  nuUerial  kind :  it  is  a  physical  force  employed  to 
separate  and  to  hold  in  check  the  citizens.  The  party  has  been  more  than 
once  overturned.  And  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  its  influence 
and  real  power  are  now  more  firmly  rooted  than  at  these  different  periods 
of  the  Revolution  ?  Has  any  master-spirit  since  appeared  on  its  side  to 
turn  the  tide  of  public  feeling  in  its  favour?  Vanity  may  perhaps  induce 
some  ultra-orator,  or  some  government  writer,  to  ascribe  such  effects  to 
his  own  labours ;  but  he  will  be  found,  we  believe,  to  monopolise  the  opi- 
nion* What  has  the  government  done  during  the  ten  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, which  is  likely  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  people  ?  Let  us 
examine  briefly  the  amount  of  its  favours.  1.  It  has  nearly  doubled  the 
amount  of  contributions  which  existed  under  the  Imperial  government. 
2.  It  has  increased  the  public  debt  three  fourths.  3.  It  has  aHowed  the 
ministers  of  the  Catholic  religion  to  perform  their  ceremonies  out  of 
church,  even  in  those  towns  where  a  great  part  of  the  population  consists 
of  Protestants.  4.  It  has  annulled  the  divorce  laws,  because  the  Catholic 
clergy  chose  to  have  it  so.  5.  It  has  increased  the  revenues  of  the 
clergy,  and  multiplied  the  number  o£  bishoprics.  6.  It  has  restored  to  the 
clergy  the  power  of  receiving  gifls  by  testament,  a  privilege  of  which  they 
had  been  deprived,  to  prevent  families  from  being  injured  by  the  weak- 
ness of  dving  persons,  and  the  influence  of  their  confessors.  7.  It  has 
multiplied  prohibitory  laws,  or  raised  the  duties  on  importation  so  much 
that  thev  amount  to  a  prohibition.  8.  Lastly,  It  has  made  war  on  Spain. 
If  we  add  to  these  the  individual  hardships  which  have  resulted  from  par- 
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ticular  measures, — the  trials  for  supposed  conspiracies  which  have  taken 
place  for  five  or  six  years, — the  system  of  persecution  which  is  still  di- 
rected against  the  opposition  deputies, — the  imprisonments,  banishments^ 
and  capital  punishments, — we  shall  see  no  reason  to  think  that  its  popu« 
larlty  is  on  the  increase. 

It  is  indeed  obviously  impossible  that  a  party,  which  has  no  hold  on 
public  opinion,  which  has  been  defeated  in  every  struggle  in  which  it  has 
been  engaged,  and  has  never  been  able  to  regain  its  power  but  by  the  aid 
of  foreign  force,  should,  on  its  present  principles  of  government,  continue 
long  to  govern.  Should  no  peculiar  accident  happen  to  shake  its  power, 
the  operation  of  time  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  it.  The  men 
who  suffered  by  the  Revolution  may  naturally  feel  inclined  to  persecute 
those  to  whom  they  attribute  their  misfortunes,  and  to  revenge  themselves 
for  the  humiliation  they  experienced  at  their  hands.  But  these  vindictive 
feelings  and  these  prejudices  will  not  readily  descend  to  the  next  gener- 
ation. The  Holy  Alliance  may  calculate  perhaps  on  the  services  of  those 
whom  it  has  restored  to  the  throne ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
reckon  on  those  of  their  descendants.  The  yoke  which  weighs  so  heavily 
on  France  and  on  Europe  may  be  of  long  duration,  if  its  length  be  esti<- 
mated  by  the  life  of  an  individual ;  and  the  men  who  have  fought  in  the 
cause  of  liberty  might  be  thought  to  have  laboured  in  vain,  had  their  toils 
and  their  blood  been  expended  with  a  view  merely  to  their  own  personal 
advantage.  But  if  the  importance  of  events  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  in- 
fluence they^u'e  calculated  to  exert  over  the  destinies  of  mankind — if  the 
blood  which  has  been  shed,  and  the  toils  which  have  been  endured,  have 
been  given  to  liberty,  and  not  to  interest,  —  even  while  we  lament  the 
evils  which  are  inseparable  from  such  a  struggle,  we  feel  the  triumphant 
conviction  that  the  interests  of  freedom  have  been  advanced. 

We  have  endeavoured  particularly  to  show  the  state  of  France,  because 
it  is  on  the  condition  of  this  country  that  the  existence  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance, and,  consequently,  the  fate  of  neighbouring  nations,  seems  mainly 
to  depend.  England  may  have  assisted  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  in 
shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Bonaparte ;  but  should  events  place  it  in  the  power 
of  Europe  to  break  the  fetters  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  armies  and  sub- 
sidies of  England  would  never  be  employed  in  re-uniting  them. 


THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  OF  1830.» 

Since  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  excepting,  perhaps, 
the  failure  of  Napoleon  in  Russia  and  the  downfall  of  his  enormous 
power,  no  event  has  occurred  on  the  continent  of  Europe  that  will  stand 
in  any  kind  of  comparison  with  the  late  proceedings  in  Paris.  The  in. 
fluence  which  they  are  calculated  to  exert,  both  upon  the  condition  of 
the  great  people  over  whose  name  they  have  shed  the  lustre  of  an  im- 
perishable renown,  and  the  more  wide  spreading  consequences  that  must 
speedily  flow  from  them  in  every  other  country,  forcibly  arrest  our  atten- 
tion at  the  preseift  moment,  and  demand  a  calm  discussion.     If  all  man. 

*  R6flexk>ns  sur  la  France;  Vices  de  son  Oouvcmement;  Causes  du  M^on- 
tentement  des  Fran^aLs  sous  le  Minist^  de  Polignac,  &c.  Par  M.  St.  Mauricer 
6vo.  —  Vol.  UL  pi^  1.    October,  1830. 
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kind  are  interested  in  this  glorious  achievement,  Englishmen  surely  have 
of  all  others  the  deepest  concern  in  its  effects,  not  merely  as  welLwishers 
to  the  liberties  of  other  nations,  but  as  feeling  watchful  of  everjr  en- 
croachment upon  their  own ;  for  with  the  fullest  disposition  charitably 
to  construe  the  feelings  and  principles  of  our  own  rulers,  we  take  it  to  be 
abundantly  manifest,  that  the  battle  of  English  liberty  has  really  been 
fought  and  won  at  Paris.  Under  the  influence  of  these  impressions,  we 
advance  to  the  contemplation  of  this  mighty  theme ;  and  we  deem  it  a 
sacred  duty  to  view  it,  deliberately  and  candidly  indeed,  but  with  entire 
freedom,  and  without  even  the  least  respect  of  persons,  or  the  most  re- 
mote care  to  whom  our  remarks  may  prove  offensive.  Our  purpose  is 
certainly  to  speak  the  truth,  and  not  to  give  offence ;  but  if  the  truth 
prove  unpalatable  to  any,  be  theirs  the  blame,  not  ours. 

As  soon  as  the  Prince  Polignac  was  called  to  the  head  of  the  French 
king's  councils,  the  disposition  to  favour  the  Jesuits,  to  undo  the  effects 
of  the  Revolution,  and  to  counteract  the  current  of  liberal  opinions,  long 
enough  apparent  in  the  conduct  of  Charles  X.  and  his  bigoted  daughter- 
in-law,  broke  forth  without  any  restraint,  and  kept  no  terms  with  any 
antagonist.  The  Dauphin,  if  indeed  he  really  differed  from  his  family  in 
point  of  sense,  and  thus  perceived  the  precipice  towards  which  they  were 
hurrying,  was  silenced,  and  borne  along  by  the  imperious  passions  of  his 
fanatical  consort.  Among  the  old  nobility  who  surrounded  the  throne, 
none  had  the  wisdom  to  discern,  or  the  virtue  to  point  out,  the  perils 
which  beset  it.  The  priests  ruled  supreme  over  the  monarch,  or  divided 
their  dominion  with  the  Dauphiness.  Nor  had  they  the  sense  to  see,  in 
their  thirst  for  revenge,  that  the  impetuosity  of  the  pursuit  might  frus- 
trate the  attainment  o£  their  object.  One  or  two  military  men,  of  Napo-^ 
Icon's  school,  were  in  some  credit  with  the  court;  but  their  habitual  dis- 
regard of  the  people,  and  confidence  in  the  steadiness  of  the  army,  made 
them  the  worst  of  all  advisers,  while  they  gave  encourjigement  to  those 
who  looked  for  their  services,  as  tools  at  once  unprincipled  and  sub- 
missive. 

The  description  of  the  colleagues  to  whom  the  Prince  was  associated 
further  betrayed  alike  the  dispositions  and  the  blindness  of  the  court. 
Labourdonnaye  was  a  man  of  honour  and  principle  ;  but,  from  the  sus- 
tained violence  of  his  political  opinions,  all  avowedly  in  favour  of  arbi- 
trary  power,  and  against  every  vestige  of  the  revolutionary  improve- 
ments, his  name  was  regarded  as  the  synonyme  of  the  ancient  rigimey  in 
church  and  in  state  —  old  parliaments  —  old  feudal  privileges  —  an  inso- 
lent nobility  —  and  a  bloated  priesthood.  His  extreme  violence  in  de- 
bate had  marked  him  out  still  more  for  general  dislike ;  and  he  was  the 
object  of  uncea*»ing  animosity  to  one  party,  without  securing  the  good 
will  of  the  other,  whose  distrust  was  excited  by  his  intolerant  presump- 
tion, and  unheeding  temerity.  A  few  unknown  and  insignificant  men, 
such  as  Ranville,  were  the  make-weights  of  the  junto ;  but  one  there 
was,  besides  Labourdonnaye,  for  whom  it  would  have  been  well  could  he 
have  been  unknown.  General  Bourmont  was  hated,  if  not  despised,  by 
the  army  ;  but  his  treachery  to  it  was  sufficient  to  win  the  confidence  of 
the  Bourbons ;  and,  whether  from  the  disposition,  too  common  with 
kings,  to  trust  those  who  are  thrown  as  it  were  into  their  arms,  by  being 
left  at  their  mercy,  in  the  universal  distrust  and  hatred  of  the  rest  of 
mankind,  or  because  such  an  arrangement  would  insult  and  degrade  the 
French  army,  this  person  was  selected  from  among  its  gallant  captains, 
and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  war  department.     He  had,  moreover. 
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served  with  the  Dauphin  in  the  shameful  war  against  the  liberties  of 
Spain  ;  and  having  enabled  one  branch  of  the  Bourbons  to  trample  upon 
freedom  abroad,  he  might  be  employed  in  helping  another  to  crush  it  at 
home. 

The  announcement  of  such  names  completed  the  impression  which  the 
elevation  of  Polignac  was  calculated  to  excite,  and  it  spread  consternation 
through  all  France.  Reflecting  men  saw  on  the  throne  a  prince  of  weak 
understanding,  but  furious  bigotry,  the  declared  enemy  of  all  liberty,  civil 
and  religious*  and  blindly  bent,  under  the  dictation  of  his  confessor,  upoD 
working  out  his  own  salvation,  by  rooting  up  every  vestige  of  the  blessmg^ 
which  his  people  had  gained,  at  the  price  of  so  much  suffering  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Around  him  they  perceived  a  younger  brood  of 
the  self-same  character,  who  shut  out  all  hope  of  better  times,  because 
the  fanaticism  of  tlie  old  king's  successors  was  quite  as  furious  as  his  own. 
The  chief  minister  was  a  weak  and  reckless  bigot ;  a  man  of  no  pre- 
tensions to  capacity,  or  knowledge,  or  experience;  whose  dulness  and 
frivolity  made  his  mind  impervious  to  reason ;  whose  fanaticism  made  it 
proof  against  fear.  His  colleagues  were  one  or  two  obscure  and  des- 
perate adventurers,  the  Corypheus  of  the  ultra  royalists,  and  the  deserter 
of  his  post  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  which  had  inflicted  on  the  French  the 
unmitigated  evils  of  the  Restoration.  Among  the  tools  with  which  this 
portentous  cabinet  had  to  work,  were  some  of  the  most  unprincipled  of 
Napoleon's  generals,  men  grown  grey  in  the  career  of  cruelty,  profligacy, 
and  oppression ;  practising  in  the  court  of  the  Bourbons  all  the  suppleness 
which  they  had  learnt  in  their  riper  age  under  the  despotism  of  the 
Usurper ;  and  ready  to  rehearse  once  more,  in  the  streets  of  the  capital, 
the  early  lessons  of  butchery  which  had  been  familiar  to  their  more 
tender  years,  under  the  Convention  and  the  Directory.  So  prodigious  a 
combination  of  evil  designs,  blind  violence,  and  unprincipled  instruments, 
had  seldom  been  arrayed  against  the  happiness  of  any  people.  The 
firmest  beholder  could  not  contemplate  it  without  alarm,  nor  could  the 
most  sanguine  descry  any  ground  of  hope,  save  in  the  chance  of  fatal 
errors  being  committed  by  such  adversaries.  These  errors  we  will  not 
say  rescued,  but  enabled  the  people  to  rescue,  their  country. 

For  a  while  there  were  no  grounds  of  discontent  or  of  opposition 
afforded  by  the  proceedings  of  the  new  ministry  ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  slavish  doctrine,  so  full  of  mischief,  and  so  calculated  to  gain  the 
favour  of  feeble,  thoughtless,  and  spiritless  natures,  was  every  day  echoed 
in  our  ears,  "  Measures,  not  Men."  We  were  told  not  to  condemn  the 
ministry  without  a  trial ;  we  were  bid  to  wait  until  they  should  do  some 
act  deserving  of  reprobation  ;  we  were  asked  what  harm  they  had  done, 
or  attempted,  that  justified  such  an  universal  clamour  as  was  raised  against 
them  ?  <*  Only  be  auiet  for  a  little  while,"  it  was  said  significantly, 
"  and  you  may  find  their  measures  exactly  such  as  you  would  yourself 
approve."  But  the  more  reflecting  and  sagacious  did  not  choose  to  wait 
until  it  should  be  too  late  to  resist  with  effect — too  late  for  any  thing, 
except  to  be  laughed  at  by  the  deceiver.  They  knew  full  well,  that  if 
you  suffer  men  unworthy  of  confidence  to  rule,  they  can  always  choose 
their  own  time  for  undermining  your  defences ;  that  they  may,  by  slow 
degrees,  by  carrying  little  encroachments  at  a  time,  gain  a  po^er  no 
longer  to  be  resisted ;  that,  if  opposition  is  delayed  until  their  time  comes 
—  until  they  shall  do  some  act  deserving  of  reprobation  —  they  may  be 
enabled  to  do  the  act,  and  may  leave  you,  its  victims,  nothing  for  your 
consolation"  except  to  reprobate.     The  French  had  the  sense  to  prefer 
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efiectual  prevention  while  it  was  yet  time,  to  unavailing  blame  when  the 
time  was  past;  they  rejected  the  kind,  and  judicious,  and,  as  it  was 
termed,  temperate  counsel  of  their  worst  enemies  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel ;  and  they  raised  all  over  the  country  one  loud  cry  for  the  re- 
moval of  a  ministry  at  once  odious  and  contemptible.  The  firmness  of 
the  court  was  not  shaken  by  this  universal  expression  of  public  opinion  ; 
the  vain  feeble  creature  who  had  become  prime  minister  held  his  ground ; 
the  Chambers  were  dissolved,  that  a  new  election  might  improve  their 
subserviency ;  and  the  friends  of  despotic  power,  in  both  France  and 
England,  fondly  and  foolishly  hoped  tlmt  the  day  was  their  own.  Every 
engine  of  influence  was  set  in  motion ;  praise  to  whom  praise  was  due, 
honours  to  whom  honours,  threats  to  whom  threats,  and  bribes  to  whom 
bribes.  The  existence,  at  least  the  peaceful  existence,  o£  the  dynasty 
was  staked  upon  the  issue  of  the  contest ;  and  no  pains  were  spared,  and 
no  scruples  were  allowed  to  intervene,  and  no  means  were  either  ne- 
glected, or  despised,  or  rejected,  which  might  further  the  return  of  a  more 
complying  legislature.  The  constant  cry  of  "  Measures,  not  Men,"  was 
repeated — that  cry  which  so  often  bewilders  honest,  weak  men  in  Eng- 
land, and  leads  to  such  remediless  mischief,  and  stands  in  the  way  of  so 
much  solid  improvement,  enabling  the  enemies  of  all  amendment  in  every 
branch  of  our  system  to  maintain  their  ground,  and  resist  every  good 
measure: — that  cry  which,  beyond  every  other,  is  in  its  operation  self- 
contradictory,  and  m  its  effects  self-destructive,  inasmuch  as,  under  the 
vain  and  flimsy  pretext  of  making  measures  every  thing,  the  means  are 
afforded  of  frustrating  all  measures,  and  making  all  good  intentions 
nothing.  This  cry,  so  plausible,  so  perilous  among  the  ignorant,  so  well 
adapted  to  mislead  the  unwary  and  mexperienced,  was  echoed  wherever 
two  or  three  were  gathered  together  to  vote  for  deputies,  or  electors,  or 
presidents.  It  was  every  where  attempted ; — thanks  to  the  good  sense 
and  the  firmness  of  the  people,  it  every  where  signally  failed ; — and  they 
wisely  chose  the  men  who  were  most  sure  to  promote  the  measures  which 
the  public  safety  demanded,  by  wresting  the  power  of  putting  that  safety 
in  jeopardy  from  the  men  who  were  bent  upon  the  worst  of  measures,  and 
those  measures  would  inevitably  carry,  if  power  were  lefl  in  their  hands. 
This  hypocritical,  this  canting  pretext,  sustained  a  defeat  every  where, 
from  which  it  has  not  yet  recovered;  and  a  representative  body  was 
elected,  resolutely  bent  upon  doing  its  duty  in  the  only  manly,  rational, 
and  effectual  manner  by  which  France  could  be  rescued,  and  her  liberties 
saved. 

The  new  Chambers  met,  with  the  eyes  of  the  whole  civilised  world 
anxiously  bent  towards  them.  The  first  step  showed  how  much  the  go- 
vernment had  gained  by  the  dissolution.  In  England,  had  the  most 
weak  and  despised  ministry  that  ever  ruled  the  state  dissolved  the  Par- 
liament, and  a  new  House  of  Commons  been  returned,  the  most  adverse 
to  their  continuance  in  office,  we  much  fear  that  a  thousand  foUtes  — 
squeamishness  in  some  —  alarm  in  others  —  politeness  towards  indivi. 
duals  in  one  —  indolence  and  idleness  in  another  —  the  wish  not  to  offend 
tlie  court  or  the  minister  before  it  was  necessary  —  the  love,  or  the  pre- 
tence, or  the  cant  of  candour  —  the  desire  of  being,  or  appearing,  mo- 
derate —  the  influence  of  wives  and  daughters  loving  courts  and  parties 
—  the  slowness  to  commit  themselves  unnecessarily  —  fox-hunting,  if 
the  weather  was  mild  —  Newmarket  the  alternate  weeks  —  customary 
residence  till  Christmas  in  the  country  —  a  condescending  visit  and 
and  shooting  performed  by  some  duke  —  a  gracious  one  accorded  by 
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some  prince  —  letters,  lialf-chiding,  half-tender,  from  some  lady  of  influ. 
ence  and  activity — would,  altogether,  have  made  the  attempt  quite 
hopeless  to  bring  forward,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  session,  all  the 
force  gained  by  the  opposition  durmg  the  elections.  A  new  speaker 
might  be  proposed ;  the  man  least  popular  with  the  House,  least  suited 
for  the  station.  But  in  vain  would  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  ex. 
pect  their  followers  to  muster  on  so  fitting  an  occasion,  and  dis^y 
their  strength,  so  as  at  one  blow  to  crush  the  common  adversary.  <<  The 
question  is  too  personal' — ''  It  is  beginning  too  early  to  oppose  the  go- 
vernment"—"  Wait  till  some  measure  is  brought  forward** — "  Why 
take  the  field  before  even  the  King's  speech  ** — *<  Wait  till  afler  the  holu 
days** — **  Any  measure  of  economical  reform  I  will  support  " — <<  I  am 
against  Negro  Slavery,  in  a  temperate  way** — "  I  would  even  give  Man. 
Chester  members'* — <*  This  looks  too  like  a  party  measure;** — such 
would  have  been  the  answers  of  the  stout  and  mdependent  members  of 
an  English  opposition,  to  the  proposition  not  to  let  an  incapable  minister 
dictate  to  a  strong  and  a  discontented  parliament.  Such  are  the  causes 
of  misrule  in  England,  by  ministers  with  neither  influence  in  or  out  of 
doors  —  such  are  the  glaring,  rather  let  us  say,  such  have  hitherto  been 
the  glaring,  the  inexpiable  breaches  of  all  public  duty,  committed  by 
men  chosen  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  people,  and  professing  them, 
selves  to  be  the  independent  friends  of  right  government.  From  the 
tools  of  the  ministry,  of  course,  nothing  is  expected,  and  no  blame  is 
imputed  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  steady  to  their  purpose, 
and  ever  at  their  post.  Their  employer  finds  them  worthy  of  their  hire ; 
the  government  has  no  right  to  complain  of  them.  It  is  the  people  that 
have  a  right  to  complain  ;  it  is  the  pretended  friends  of  the  people  that 
are  wanting  to  their  employers ;  it  is  the  loud  pretender  to  patriotism 
and  independence  that  slumbers  at  his  post,  or  is  never  found  near  it, 
and  wilfully  suffers  the  men  to  domineer  whom  he  was  sent  to  oppose, 
and  the  measures  to  languish  and  to  fail,  which  on  the  hustings  he  vowed 
to  support.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  weakest  of  cabinets  has  ceased  to 
dread  even  the  most  powerful  opposition ;  and  that  the  least  popular  of 
monarchs  has  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  choose  his  ministers,  almost  with 
as  little  regard  to  the  public  voice,  as  if  he  were  choosing  his  household 
servants. 

Not  such  was  the  manly,  and  ever  to  be  respected,  demeanour  of  the 
French  opposition.  No  silly,  effeminate  fear  of  being  thought  hasty,  or 
rash,  or  factious  —  no  preference  of  personal  to  public  considerations  — 
no  listening  to  the  voice  either  of  sloth,  or  flatteiy,  or  cant  —  could  turn 
these  sagacious  and  firm-minded  men  from  their  honest  and  avowed  pur- 
pose. They  were  as  mild  in  their  converse  as  our  weak  patriots  —  as 
civil,  as  .refined  in  the  drawing-rooms — as  well-disposed  to  set  a  just 
value  upon  the  intercourse  of  social  life,  as  the  most  subservient  of  our 
emasculated  or  superannuated  frequenters  of  ''  fashionable  circles**  can 
be  for  the  little  lives  of  them.  But  in  the  Chambers  they  knew  they  had 
a  duty  to  perform,  and  a  country  to  watch  them  ;  and  they  threw  off  the 
fribble  when  they  entered  those  halls,  whither  they  had  been  sent  under  a 
pledge  to  rid  the  nation  of  a  government  which  oppressed  and  disgraced 
It.  The  Chambers  met  —  the  Presidents  were  proposed  —  the  Opposi- 
tion mustered  on  the  first  vote  —  the  Ministry  were  signally  and  shame, 
fully  beaten  —  and  all  men  saw  that  either  the  fate  of  the  ministry,  or  of 
the  dynasty  which  supported  it,  was  irrecoverably  sealed.  We  ourselves 
predicted  Uib  result  or  the  dissolution.    <<  The  elections,*'  we  said  in  our 
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last  number,  (p.  56B.)  ''  are  closed ;  the  result  has  disappointed  none  but 
the  purblind  minions  of  power;  and  nothing  seems  to  await  the  ill- 
advised  monarch,  but  the  choice  of  abandoning  his  throne,  or  retracing 
the  steps  by  which  he  has  lost  the  confidence  of  his  people,  hazarded  the 
existence  of  his  dynasty,  and  endangered  the  tranquillity  of  France,  and 
the  peace  of  Europe." 

It  was  now  that  the  character  of  both  the  royal  family  and  its  ministers 
broke  out  in  all  its  force,  and  in  all  its  frailty.  They  were  persons  mani- 
festly beyond  the  reach  of  those  motives  and  instincts,  which  provide  for 
the  safety  of  ordinary  mortals.  They  were  inaccessible  to  rational  appre- 
hensions of  approaching  danger,  because  they  were  impenetrable  to 
reason ;  they  were  incapable  of  instinctive  fear,  because  their  minds  and 
their  feelings,  and  almost  their  senses,  were  hardened  and  perverted  by 
fanaticism.  Among  the  rest,  the  Prince  Polignac  stood  conspicuous, — 
towering  over  all  in  folly  and  presumption  ;  calmer  than  any  in  the  midst 
of  perils  from  which  no  genius  could  escape,  and  difficulties  from  which 
all  the  art  of  man  could  not  extricate  itself;  and  yet  shining  in  the  full 
vigour  of  an  incapacity,  wholly  without  example  in  any  European 
minister  or  potentate  from  the  days  of  the  Idiot  Kings — presenting  to 
the  astonished  gaze  of  the  world  a  union  almost  preternatural  of  serene, 
self-complacent  confidence,  in  the  negation  of  every  human  qualification 
for  his  place,  and  the  absence  of  all  chance  of  unravelling  the  toils 
wherein  he  had  entangled  himself. 

All  men  were  aware  of  the  desperate  situation  of  the  government ;  all 
saw,  too,  that  it  was  utterly  incapable  of  grappling  with  even  the  most 
ordinary  difficulties.  But  no  one  could  have  divined  the  remedy  which 
was  actually  applied  for  its  relief.  A  majority  against  the  ministry  had 
occasioned  the  dissolution :  when  that  majority,  in  consequence  of  one 
general  election,  had  been  nearly  doubled,  who  could  have  fancied  that 
the  remedy  would  be  another  dissolution  and  another  general  election  ? 
Who  could  have  fathomed  the  depths  of  that  moon-stricken  folly,  which 
should  dream  of  lessening  the  disadvantage  accruing  from  one  appeal  to 
the  people  by  a  second  appeal,  in  contempt  of  the  first — the  senseless 
stupidity  of  expecting  that  the  people  would  be  gained  over  to  the 
government,  and  choose  obsequious  representatives,  in  return  for  the 
insult  of  rejecting  those  first  selected,  and  rendering  void  and  of  none 
effect  the  whole  elections  which  the  people  had  deliberately  made  ?  Yet 
such  was  the  expedient  to  which  the  government  had  recourse.  Nor  is 
the  din  yet  out  of  our  ears  of  the  applause  bestowed  upon  this  act  of 
msanity,  by  the  clamorous  advocates  of  despotism  both  in  England  and 
in  France.  *'  The  firmness  of  purpose  displayed  by  the  Bourbons" — 
"  TTiat  unshaken  resolution,  not  to  be  moved  by  threats,  exhibited  by 
Prince  Polignac"  — "  The  extraordinary  vigour  of  this  distinguished 
minister,  fitting  him  for  the  troublous  times  he  lives  in"  —  **  The  states- 
manlike capacity  shown  by  the  French  Premier,  who,  had  Louis  XVI. 
been  fortunate  enough  to  possess  such  a  minister,  would  speedily  have 
put  down  the  Revolution:" — such  was  the  language  of  the  ministerial 
advocates  in  both  courts,  for  in  both  they  made  common  cause.  Never 
did  they  consider  the  second  dissolution  as  any  thing  other  than  as  a 
mark  of  transcendent  genius,  and  an  augury  most  favourable  to  the  grand 
struggle  now  making  in  France  for  legitimate  rights,  against  the  insolence 
of  popular  pretensions.  It  was,  however,  more  than  insinuated  by  those 
wise  adherents  of  government  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  that  the 
Bourbon  ministers  had  other  resources  to  support  them  besides  their 
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prospect  of  overawing  the  country  by  their  undaunted  front.  <<  They 
were  resolute  in  their  purpose  of  not  yielding ;  and  determined  not  to 
be  defeated  without  a  struggle." 

The  dissolution  having  been  proclaimed,  men  anxiously  waited  for  the 
next  step  of  those  infatuated  creatures.  Nor  was  the  interval  long — so 
short,  indeed,  that  to  this  day  it  is  an  inexplicable  mystery  what  could 
be  the  meaning  of  the  second  dissolution — for  it  had  not  l>een  made 
known  above  a  week,  when  the  memorable  Ordinances  were  issued, 
which  at  once  brought  on  a  crisis  never  to  be  forgotten  till  time  shall  be 
no  more.  The  insensate  mortals  who  ruled  thirty  millions  of  freemen,  by 
one  stroke  of  the  pen  abolished  the  constitution,  changed  the  law  of 
election,  and  destroyed  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  troops  which  filled 
and  surrounded  Paris  were  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  Decree. 

Attempts  have  since  been  made  by  the  friends  of  the  French  ministers, 
to  shift  from  them  to  their  master  the  frightful  responsibility  of  |this 
measure.  In  vain !  For  did  not  those  ministers  draw  up  that  prolix  and 
elaborate  statement,  submitted  by  them,  and  signed  with  their  names,  de- 
tailing all  the  arguments  upon  which  they  thought  fit  to  ground  their 
earnest  recommendation  of  the  measure  they  were  calling  down  from  the 
throne  upon  the  nation?  That  document  surely  is  not  so  swiftly  for- 
gotten, which  was  hailed  with  so  much  rapture  by  the  sycophants  of  des- 
potism all  over  Europe — and  which,  even  in  England,  gladdened  a  few  of 
the  most  noisy,  but  most  despicable  creatures  that  are  suffered  by  Provi- 
dence to  crawl  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  have  not,  assuredly, 
forgotten  that  **firm  and  manly  document** — that  <' highly  statesmanlike 
paper** — *<  that  vigorous  and  decisive  instrument,  so  well  worthy  of  the 
great  occasion  which  called  it  forth.'*  But  if  they  have,  others  have  not ; 
and  its  authors  may  not  find  it  so  easy  to  wriggle  out  of  it,  as  its  admirers 
now  do  to  cast  it  into  the  shade. 

The  shameless  and  profligate  measure  thus  entirely  acceptable  to  the 
lovers  of  despotism  produced  an  immediate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  All  men  saw  that  the  worst  of  designs  menaced  them,  and  felt 
that  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose  in  resisting  the  audacious  attacks 
upon  their  liberty.  They  stopped  not  to  argue  on  the  niceties  of  the  case ; 
they  waited  not  the  effects  of  discussions  and  publicity ;  they  rejected,  with 
a  just  and  a  memorable  indignation,  the  vile  proposition  which  some  slaves 
dared  to  make,  of  having  the  question  between  them  and  their  oppressors 
tried  in  the  courts  of  law.  Exercising  the  sacred  and  imprescriptible  rights 
of  freemen,  they  instantly  flew  to  arms,  well  aware  that  they  who  stop  to 
parley  with  tyranny,  above  all  with  military  tyranny,  are  already  subdued 
and  enslaved.  They  acted  at  once  upon  the  sure  principle,  that  the  only 
way  of  meeting  a  tyrant  is  in  the  field  and  the  fight.  They  were  tried, 
and  were  not  found  wanting.  The  wretches  who  had  framed  the  Ordi- 
nance backed  it  with  armed  men.  The  slaves  of  Napoleon,  now  of  the 
Bourbon  despot,  headed  the  mercenaries,  which  Switzerland  infamously 
hires  out  to  shed  the  blood  of  freemen  for  the  lucre  of  gain  —  an  enormity 
which  well  deserves  that  those  sordid  states  should  be  annihilated  as  an 
independent  power.  The  Swiss  fought  against  the  people ;  but  few 
indeed  of  the  French  soldiers  could  be  induced  to  join  in  the  fray.  Now 
was  seen  that  glorious  sight  which  has  filled  all  Europe  with  ceaseless 
admiration,  and  will  hand  down  the  name  of  Parisian  to  the  gratitude  of 
the  latest  posterity.  The  peaceable  citizens  of  the  capital  closed  their 
shops ;  left  their  daily  vocations ;  barricaded  the  streets ;  tore  up  the 
pavements ;  armed  and  unarmed  confronted  the  enemy,  and  poured  or 
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eveiy  si<ie  llie  swift  destruction  that  awaits  troops  acting  in  a  town  thickly 
peopled  by  men  determined  to  be  free.  Tlie  awful  leitson  now  taught  to 
all  soldiers  —  the  bright  example  now  held  up  to  all  freemen — is  the  more 
worthy  of  being  had  in  perpetual  remembrance,  because  there  was  no 
dbcipline,  no  concert,  no  slull  of  any  kind  displayed,  or  required.  All 
men  had  one  common  object,  to  slay  the  troops  that  dared  oppose  them 
— to  embrace  those  soldiers  tlmt  still  remembered  they  wore  citizens. 
Several  regiments  of  the  line  at  once  refused  to  act ;  but  few  joined  the 
people.  The  refusal,  however,  was  of  the  last  importance,  for  it  spread 
among  the  ranks  of  the  whole  army,  filling  the  tyrants  with  despair,  and 
animating  the  people  to  new  fuals  of  valour.  The  courage  of  these 
gallant  men  surpassed  all  belief.  Many  rushed  upon  the  loaded  guns 
that  were  pointed  with  savage  barbarity  by  the  bloodthirsty  tyrants  down 
streets  crowded  to  excess.  The  old  and  the  young  vied  with  men  of 
mature  years,  and  women  bore  their  share  in  the  strife.  From  behind 
the  barricades,  the  boys  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  braving  the  cannon, 
and  only  seeking  shelter  from  the  musketry  and  the  bayonets,  maintained 
a  constant  fire.  The  multitude  loaded  and  handed  them  their  guns  .- 
and  so  steady  was  their  aim,  that  of  one  regiment,  they  killed  five  hundred 
men,  and  all  the  officers  save  three.  The  slaughter  of  the  people,  indeed, 
was  great ;  three  or  four  thousand  fell ;  but  as  many  of  the  mercenaries 
were  made  to  bile  the  dust.  The  victory  declared  every  where  for  the 
citizens;  the  soldiers  retreated  :  the  National  Guard  was  formed  as  in 
1789,  and  under  the  command  of  the  same  gallant  and  venerable  chief, 
the  patriarch  of  llie  revolution  in  both  the  old  world  and  the  new; — and 
the  Bourbons  ceased  to  reign. 

But  where  were  the  vile  authors  of  this  atrocity,  while  slaughter  reigned 
on  every  side  ?  Where  were  the  men  who  had  let  loose  the  soldiery  upon 
tile  multitude,  to  maintain  tlieir  own  power?  Where  were  they,  those 
"  firm  and  vigorous  statesmen,"  whose  courage  had  been  extolled  iu  all 
the  haunts  of  despotism  ?  Where  were  they,  when  the  danger  was  near, 
and  there  was  a  possibility  of  their  lives  being  made  the  forfeit  of  their 
unheard-of  crimes?  This  question  no  man  can  answer.  No  man  knows 
where  the  person  of  the  wretched  Polignac  was,  while  the  battle  raged 
which  he  liad  ordered  to  begin.  This  only  is  known,  that  he  was  no  where 
seen  in  the  battle,  and  that  he  and  his  colleagues  all  fled  to  a  distance 
from  the  scene  of  action,  in  various  directions.  Some  of  them  have  since 
been  taken ;  and  if  they  are  suffered  to  escape  condign  punishment,  a 
premium  is  held  out  to  treason  against  the  liberties  of  the  people,  while 
all  men  know  that  unsuccessful  elForts  on  behalf  of  those  liberties  lead  to 
an  inevitable  fate. 

The  conduct  of  the  French  people  on  this  occasion  was  truly  above  all 
human  praise.  Tlieir  moderation  in  victory  even  exceeded  the  bravery 
that  gained  it.  No  one  act  of  cruelty  stained  the  glorious  laurels  whicn 
they  had  won.  Even  plunder  was  unknown  among  the  poorest  classes  of 
the  multitude.  A  most  affecting  circumstance,  which  cannot  be  told 
without  emotion,  is  related  of  those  who  opened  the  bankers'  and  gold* 
smiths'  shops,  llie  lowest  of  the  mob  were  for  hours  among  untold 
treasure,  and  unwitnessed;  not  a  farthing  — not  a  trinket  was  touched. 
The  same  persons  were  seen,  afler  the  fatigues  and  perils  of  the  day, 
begging  charity,  that  they  might  have  wherewithal  to  purchase  the  meal 
of  the  evening;  and  when  the  purses  nf  the  admiring  bystanders  were 
pressed  upon  them,  a  few  pence  was  all  they  would  accept.'  No  Greek,  iT^ 
Roman  virtue  ever  surpassed,  ever  equalled,  this. 
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In  casting  our  eye  over  the  magnificent  picture  of  which  we  have  only 
been  able  to  sketch  a  faint  outline,  we  must  again,  as  in  reviewing  tlie 
contests  of  the  senate  which  preceded  the  battle  in  the  field,  acknowledge 
the  superiority  of  our  neighbours  over  ourselves.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that,  were  any  marked  attempts  made  against  the  liberties  of  this  coun- 
try, the  English  people  woula  in  some  way  resist ;  and  would,  sooner  or 
later,  make  an  effectual  stand  against  oppression.  But  it  is,  to^us,  equally 
clear,  that  despotism  would  have  far  too  good  a  chance  of  being  successful 
in  the  first  instance.  So  many  would  go  about  preaching  up  prudence, 
moderation,  peaceable  measures  —  so  prodigious  an  effusion  or  cant  would 
be  made  in  favour  of  our  *<  immaculate  tribunals,'*  that  the  tendency 
would,  we  fear,  be  pretty  general  to  have  the  question  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  brought  to  issue  in  a  court  of  law.  Yet  who  can 
pretend  to  doubt  that  almost  all  courts  of  law  lean  habitually  towards  the 
existing  government  ?  Who  can  doubt  that  the  judges  are  in  their  nature 
wellwishers  to  what  they  term  a  firm  or  strong  government,  and  regard 
with  a  jealous  eye  all  popular  feeling  and  popular  rights  ?  Who  is  so  ig- 
norant of  iudicial  proceedings  as  not  to  know  that  a  little  new  law  is 
always  forthcoming  for  any  pressing  occasion — sometimes  raked  up  from 
old  authorities  or  long-forgotten  cases  —  sometimes  derived  from  vague 
and  common-law  principles  —  sometimes  boldly,  and  even  impudently, 
made  to  suit  the  purpose  of  the  hour?  Who  does  not  know  that  the 
learned  judges  have  a  way  of  just  grinding  a  little  law  for  present  use ;  so 
that,  though  you  may  not  always  be  able  to  tell  beforehand  by  what  route 
they  will  arrive  at  their  conclusion,  you  have  a  pretty  good  guess  of  the 
side  they  will  decide  for,  —  namely,  the  crown,  or  its  officers,  against  the 
people  and  their  friends  ?  Verily,  we  do  fear  greatly,  that  an  appeal  made 
to  such  guardians  of  the  constitution  in  this  country  would  have  led  to  a 
decision  in  the  oppressor's  favour ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  the  last  resort,  would  have  determined  in  favour  of  the  **  noble 
duke,"  or  the  *^  noble  lord  in  the  blue  riband,**  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty 'a 
government.  We  are  far  from  believing  that  this  would  have  ended  the 
dispute :  new  encroachments  would  have  begotten  fresh  remonstrances, 
till  in  the  end  the  resistance  would  have  been  effectual  —  the  tyrant 
would  have  been  overthrown,  and  the  successors  of  Judge  Jefferies  would 
have  justly  shared  his  fate.  But  a  very  long  time  would  have  been 
required  for  all  this,  and  much  would  in  the  meanwhile  have  been  en- 
dured. Nay,  had  the  government  only  been  content  with  a  considerable 
encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  not  pushed  matters  to  the 
utmost  extremity,  no  resistance  at  all  would  have  been  offered  ;  and  aided 
by  the  courts  of  law,  the  rulers  would  have  triumphed  in  security,  so  they 
were  only  moderate  in  their  oppressions.  If  no  such  thing  can  now  so 
happen,  let  us  be  well  assured,  that  it  is  because  of  the  glorious  example 
set  to  us,  and  the  fatal  warning  held  out  to  our  rulers,  by  the  French 
people.  But  we  deem  it  a  duty  to  state  these  matters,  painful  and  morti- 
fying though  they  be  to  national  pride.  We  are  not  the  first  of  nations, 
perhaps,  in  all  qualities;  but  in  that  of  self-praise,  self-complacency,  self- 
exaltation,  we  surely  far  excel  every  people  that  ever  existed.  It  is  but 
right  that,  where  a  case  occurs  to  mortify  this  pride,  to  set  before  our 
eyes  the  reality  —  we  should  meditate  upon  it,  in  justice  to  the  merits  of 
other  nations,  and  in  order  to  learn  a  lesson  of  humility  and  wisdom  our- 
selves. 

It  is  fit  that  we  should  now  pause  upon  the  extraordinary  crisis,  over 
the  history  of  which  we  have  thrown  a  rapid  glance ;  and  we  are  to  coq- 
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sider  what  reflections  are  prineipally  suggested  by  it,  in  two  respects,  — 
first,  as  regnrds  France  hereeit';  and,  secondly,  as  regards  other  countriea, 
and  especially  our  own. 

I.  Nothing  can  be  more  important  to  the  interests  of  France,  to  her 
liberties,  and  to  her  tranquillity,  than  the  exemplary  good  conduct  of  tile 
people,  in  both  the  trying  predicaments  in  which  they  were  placed  —  ai 
the  beginning,  namely,  and  at  the  close  of  the  revolution.  The  great 
promptitude  with  which  they  met  the  aggression  upon  their  freedom,  and 
the  marvellous  temperance  with  which  they  used  Uieir  victory,  almost  cast 
into  the  shade  the  brilliant  courage  that  secured  it.  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  will  be  productive  of  inestimable  benefits  to  France.  The  swiflni 
with  which  punishment  followed  crime  will,  for  ages  to  come,  operate 
a  salutary  warning  to  all  tyrants,  that  tliey  can  no  longer  hope  with  " 
punity  to  encroach  upon  the  liberties  of  their  subjects.     Men  who 

touched  by  no  feelings  of  compassion  for  their  fellow-creaturcB,  influent 

by  no  principles  of  public  virtue,  are  found  accessible  to  fear  ;  but  when 
a  prince  once  permits  himself  to  plot  against  Ins  subjects,  he  is  armed 
with  some  resolution,  and  he  can  face  remote  dangers,  of  slow  approach 
and  uncertain  arrival,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  favourite  object.     His  ailvisers, 
too,  may  be  disposed  to  run  some  such  risks,  or  at  any  rate  to  let  their 
master  encounter  them.     "  Things  will  last  my  time,  at  all  events,"  say 
they :  and  thus  mischief  is  hatched  or  counselled.    But  such  persons  have 
now  learnt  that  they  have  no  breatliing  time,  no  respite,  no  opportuni^ 
of  escape ;  they  must  lay  their  account  with  an  instant  crisis ;  they  muni 
make  up  their  minds  to  the  combat,  at  a  moment  not  chosen  by  thei»-  I 
selves;  and  the  combat  in  question  is  the  real,  actual  operation  of  beinff    I 
bodily  attacked,  and  either  slaughtered,  or  banished,  or  imprisoned,  and 
speedily  hanged.     It  follows,  that  responsibility  in  France  has  become 
real,  from  being  nominal ;  and  the  people  of  that  country  will  not  be  long 
in  finding  the  important  advantages  of  the  change. 

But  the  moderation  of  their  late  proceedings  is  almost  enually  bene- 
ficial in  its  tendency.  Had  any  needless  violence,  any  blood'thirsty 
excesses,  been  committed,  the  natural  aversion  to  cruelty  would  have 
produced  a  re-action  like  that  of  the  first  revolution,  and  made  it  almost 
impossible  again  to  excite  resistance  against  unjust  rulers.  Wliai  gave 
the  oppressions  and  extortions  of  the  Directory  their  unchecked  course  ? 
—  na^,  what  enthroned  Napoleon  on  the  ruins  of  the  republic,  and  then 
sustained  his  despotic  authority  at  the  cost  of  so  much  suffering  to  the 
whole  of  the  people  —  what  but  the  awful  recollections  of  the  far  more 
hideous  reign  of  terror,  and  tlie  resolution  to  suffer  any  thing  rather  than 

E lunge  again  into  such  dismal  scenes?  The  tyranny  of  Napoleon  and 
is  conscription  gained  in  like  manner  a  much  longer  respite  for  the 
crimes  and  follies  of  the  Bourbons,  than  tliey  otherwise  would  have  had. 
But  now  the  people  know,  that  treason  against  tlie  constitution  may  be 
resisted  without  any  criminal  excess  ;  that  the  sacred  duty  of  self-defence 
can  be  performed  without  needless  violence  ;  that  the  people  can  exact 
condign  punishment  from  evil  rulers  with  as  much  deliberation  as  the 
government  can  from  rebellious  subjects.  The  lesson  upon  resistance 
which  Mr.  Fox  wisely  inculcated,  is  now  taught  in  a  way  too  striking  to 
be  erased  from  the  memory  of  the  French  rulers.  He  said,  that  resistance 
was  a  right  which  the  people  should  as  seldom  us  possible  remember,  but 
which  the  government  ought  never  to  forget. 

The  stability  of  the  new  government  will  be  mainly  secured  by  the 
same  moderation.     It  has  thence  happened  that  a  revolution  of  great 
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extent,  and  carried  by  much  bloodshed,  has  lefl  behind  it  no  angry  feel- 
ings, no  boisterous  triumph,  on  the  one  hand  —  no  needless  humiliation 
on  the  other*  A  people  so  demeaning  themselves  are  worthy  of  their 
rulers  ;  and  armed  with  the  strength  thus  conferred  on  them,  those  rulera 
will  do  their  duty  by  the  people,  trusting  them  liberally,  but  governing 
them  so  as  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the  state. 

It  now  becomes  a  most  important  question,  how  this  tranquillity,  and 
the  permanence  of  a  good  constitutional  arrangement,  may  best  be  pro- 
vided for  ?  We  throw  out  a  few  reflections  upon  this  point  with  freeaom^ 
but  with  sincere  respect  for  the  illustrious  patriots  from  whom  we  xaay 
in  some  particulars  be  thought  to  dissent. 

It  seems  to  us  of  supreme  importance,  that  the  elective  franchise 
should  be  placed  upon  a  more  extended  basis.  So  very  few  persons 
have  the  right  of  voting  at  present,  that  an  occasion  might  arise  wheo 
intrigues,  either  of  turbulent  demagogues  prone  to  change,  or  of  cour- 
tiers desirous  to  extend  the  royal  prerogative,  would,  in  fiivourable  cir* 
cumstances,  obtain  a  majority  in  the  Chambers,  against  the  sense  of  thm 
community  at  large.  Both  the  stability  of  the  throne,  and  the  liberties 
of  the  country,  would  be  best  secured  by  such  a  reform  as  we  are  now 
alluding  to. 

A  serious  danger  appears  to  impend  over  the  state  from  an  opposite 
quarter.  There  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  arming  the  executive  with 
sufficient  power  to  render  it  capable  of  administering  firmly  the  great 
functions  which  belong  to  it;  —  the  conservation  of  the  peace  at  l^me, 
and  the  proper  representation  of  the  nation  in  its  intercourse  with  foreign 
powers.  On  this  depends  the  security  of  the  two  greatest  blessings 
which  any  state  can  enjo}',  domestic  tranquillity,  and  peace  abroad.  But 
after  suffering  so  much  from  the  grasping  propensity  of  their  prunceSy 
and  experiencing  so  largely  what  their  false  nature  is  capable  of,  it  ia 
not  unnatural  for  the  French  people  to  be  over-jealous  of  the  prerogative! 
and  to  close  their  eyes  entirely  upon  the  dangers  of  too  weak  a  sovereign 
power,  while  intent  upon  counteracting  the  hazards  of  one  too  strong. 
Some  crude,  and  exceedingly  alarming  opinions  that  have  been  ventilated 
in  Paris,  and  partially  repeated  in  this  country,  suggest  to  us  the  ap- 
prehensions under  which  we  are  now  writing.  The  best  and  shortest 
way  of  pursuing  the  subject  will  be  at  once  to  state  these. 

Much  discussion  took  place  previous  to  the  act  of  settlement  in  favour 
of  the  Orleans  branch,  upon  the  important  subject  of  the  nobility.  It 
was  proposed  to  restrain  the  rights  of  that  order,  in  a  manner  unpre- 
cedented in  any  state  where  aristocracy  is  at  all  recognised ;  and  the 
abolition  of  hereditary  rank,  or  confining  the  peerage  to  the  lives  of  the 
persons  first  ennobled,  was  very  openly  proposed,  and  the  farther  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  only  postponed.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate 
such  a  change  without  the  greatest  alarm ;  but  we  even  view  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  subject  with  apprehension ;  because  it  seems  to  betoken 
a  very  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  question,  and  a  very  light  way 
of  treating  so  weighty  a  concern.  If  nobility  is  to  expire  with  each  peer 
that  is  created,  what  an  enormous  influence  is  given  to  the  crown,  over 
the  families  of  the  aristocracy  I  All  men  love  to  transmit  their  honours 
in  their  own  blood.  What  peer,  then,  will  dare  to  oppose  the  court, 
especially  towards  his  latter  years,  if  he  can  only  hope  to  leave  his  son 
noble,  by  gaining  the  favour  of  the  sovereign,  or  his  servants  ?  Then, 
how  few  sons  ot  peers  will  dare  do  their  duty,  when  it  may  cost  them 
the  fall  from  their  father's  estate  and  privileges  ?    A  more  certain  method, 
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as  it  seems  to  us,  could  not  be  devised,  of  rendering  all  the  peers  sub- 
servient to  the  ministry  for  the  time  being  ;  and  also  of  enlisting,  on  the 
same  side,  whatever  ot"  weight  and  influence  the  families  of  the  peers 
possess  out  of  the  Upper  House-  Yet,  it  is  in  vain  to  deny  that  this  pro- 
position was  grounded  upon  an  over-jealousy  of  the  crown,  and  a  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  peers  for  leaning  too  much  against  the  people,  and 
in  favour  of  the  court. 

We  shall  not  detail  the  various  ways  in  which  it  is  manifest  that  such 
an  arrangement  would  be  wholly  repugnant  to  the  very  nature  of  a 
nobility.  It  would,  in  fact,  convert  all  the  aristocracy  into  so  many 
place-holders  for  life,  without  salary  ;  it  would  be  abolishing  nobility, 
and  extending  the  number  of  orders  of  knighthood,  but  with  this  difler- 
ence,  that  the  knights  would  have  legislative  privileges.  Who  in  England 
seeks  among  the  bishops  for  the  stout  opposers  of  the  court  ?  Yet  such 
a  measure  would  make  the  whole  Upper  House  bishops  or  peers  for  life. 
We  must  really  take  leave  to  say,  that  as  long  as  the  restrictions  upon  the 
rights  of  primogeniture  are  so  opposed  to  the  accumulation  of  large 
estates  in  the  aristocracy,  there  is  no  ground  for  alarm,  lest  that  order 
should  be  too  powerful :  but  this  |ilan  would  not  merely  annihilate  their 
power — which  would  be  one  evil  —  it  would  produce  a  far  greater  mischief, 
by  annihilating  their  independence,  llie  order  would  remain,  with  much 
direct  legislative  power,  and  some  little  influence  of  station  ;  but  all  this 
power  and  influence  would  be  habitually  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  court. 

Another  subject  of  great  alarm  to  us  is  the  constitution  of  the  National 
Guard.  This  is  a  most  important  body — for  good  or  for  evil,  most 
powerful.  It  sprung  into  existence  almost  iu  an  instant,  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  first  revolution:  100,000  men  took  up  arms  in  Paris  alone,  to 
perform  the  office  relinquished  by  the  distracted  government  of  Louis  XVI., 
of  protecting  the  public  peace.  They  have  of  late,  with  the  like  celerity, 
been  revived ;  and  60.000  men  in  arms  were  lately  reviewed  by  the  King 
and  his  generals.  There  are,  certainly,  not  less  than  a  million  of  these 
conservators  of  the  peace,  and  checks  upon  the  executive  government,  in 
all  the  eKtent  of  the  country.  It  is  because  we  desire  to  see  them  con- 
serve the  peace,  and,  by  the  awe  of  their  power,  operate  as  a  counter- 
balance to  the  army  under  the  sovereign's  command,  that  we  are  most 
anxious  for  the  purity  of  the  establishment.  The  proposal  of  giving  them 
the  choice  of  their  own  officers  fills  us  with  alarm.  Are  thousands  of 
armed  men  a  fit  and  safe  deliberative  body  ?  Is  it  wise  to  make  the  con- 
test for  popular  favour  a  canvass  for  the  command  of  troops?  Would  it 
be  well  for  public  men,  if  to  gain  popularity,  and  to  have  an  army  under 
their  control,  were  the  same  thing?  Surely  these  are  questions  to  wliich 
but  one  answer  can  be  given  by  any  reflecting  person.  Can  there  be  any 
cause  of  alarm  if  the  crown  shall  appoint  the  officers,  while  the  men  are 
all  citizens  ?  We  clearly  thhik  not ;  and  we  fervently  pray  that  this  view 
of  so  important  a  point  may  be  taken  in  France.  Far  better  iit  once  say, 
"  We  can  trust  no  kingly  government:"  better  resolve  to  have  a  republic 
in  name  and  form,  as  well  as  in  substance ;  because  then  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  have  it  on  the  principle  of  military  election.  The 
republican  who  honestly  desires  to  see  an  end  of  all  kingly  rule,  is 
grievously  deceived  if  he  dreams  that  the  jiropoBcd  scheme  is  the  path  to 
this  consummation.  It  is  the  high  road,  no  doubt,  to  the  overthrow  of 
any  given  government, — regal,  or  aristocratic,  or  oligarchical,  or  de- 
mocratic ;  but  it  takes  to  a  point  a  good  deal  farther  on — it  leads  direct 
to  a  military  despotism. 

Some  thmgs  have  been  thrown  out  by  way  of  recommending  large  re- 
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straints  upon  the  royal  authority.  It  has  been  proposed  to  limit  the 
power  of  making  peace  and  war ;  to  restrain  the  number  of  troops  by  a 
fundamental  law ;  to  take  away  some  of  the  patronage  usually  vested  in  the 
crown.  On  these  and  similar  topics  we  say  nothing ;  being  quite  satisfied 
that  a  little  reflection,  independent  of  the  instruction  afforded  by  our  ex- 
perience in  this  country,  will  convince  any  one  how  impracticable  such 
restraints  are,  if  the  government  is  to  be  really  monarchical.  A  free 
press,  a  reformed  representation,  a  standing  army  only  large  enough  to 
defend  the  country  against  foreign  enemies,  and  its  internal  police  in  the 
hands  of  armed  citizens,  —  these  form  the  best  and  safest  checks  upon 
prerogative,  the  most  ample  security  for  the  liberties  of  the  people.  We 
are  all  along  assuming,  that  a  limited  monarchy  is  the  kind  of  government 
best  suited  to  the  wishes  and  habits  of  the  French  people,  and  to  their 
love  of  military  glory — a  position  which,  in  our  humble  judgment,  it 
would  be  wild  to  question.  A  republic  would  inevitably,  as  before,  begin 
in  anarchy,  and  end,  as  before,  in  the  despotism  of  some  fortimate  soldier. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  framing  a  constitution,  no  regard  is  to  be  had  to 
the  personal  qualities  of  the  individuals  who  may  first  be  called  to  ad- 
minister its  powers.  But  there  is  one  circumstance  not  to  be  left  out  of 
the  account,  in  providing  for  the  powers  of,  and  restraints  on,  the  crown 
— we  allude  to  the  certainty,  that  for  some  generations  the  King  of  the 
French  will  have  a  competitor.  The  ex- King  of  France  will  be  a  pre^ 
tender;  and  more  than  the  word  is  unnecessary  to  remind  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  English  history,  how  materially  this  circumstance  tends 
to  Keep  the  reigning  family  in  checlc,  or,  in  the  ordinary  phrase,  to  set 
them  upon  their  good  behaviour. 

]I.  The  first  consideration  that  meets  us  in  bringing  our  regards  home- 
wards, and  surveying  the  bearing  of  the  late  revolution  upon  our  own 
concerns,  relates  to  the  kind  of  part  which  the  English  government  has 
sustained  throughout  those  events  of  which  we  have  been  sketching  the 
history.  That  it  labours  under  very  grievous  suspicions  of  having  be- 
friended the  infatuated  tyrant  and  his  ministers,  unfortunately  admits  of 
no  doubt ;  and  that  these  suspicions  extend  to  the  French  nation  as  weU 
as  our  own  countrymen,  is  unhappily  equally  true.  Are  they,  can  they 
be,  likely  to  rest  upon  any  foundation  ?  Or  do  they  merely  proceed  from 
the  known  sentiments  of  our  ministers  regarding  every  thing  free,  all 
popular  rights,  all  royal  immunities  upon  the  Continent  ?  Certain  it  is, 
that,  however  much  they  may  have  yielded  to  the  people  at  home,  or 
rather  whatever  concessions  the  people  may  have  extorted  from  them — 
abroad,  where  they  have  neither  parliamentary  opposition,  a  free  press, 
nor  associations,  nor  public  meetings,  to  wring  from  them  an  assent  to 
improvements,  they  are  found  the  steady  and  unflinching  patrons  of  all 
the  forms  of  antiquated  superstition  and  hateful  despotism.  Theirs  is  the 
preference  of  the  Turk  over  the  Greek, — over  those  whom  they  would 
rather  restrain  in  their  efforts  fdr  independence  than  gain  the  benefit  of  a 
counterbalance  to  Russia,  where  she  is  likely  to  domineer  the  most  peril- 
ously for  our  own  interests ;  and  yet  they  hate  the  Calmuck,  in  spite  of 
his  despotic  accomplishments,  because,  in  fighting  his  kindred  Turcoman, 
he  must,  whether  he  will  or  no,  in  some  measure,  wage  the  war  of  free- 
dom. For  them  it  is  to  back  the  savage  tjrranny  by  which  Austria  has 
been  justly  said  to  renew,  in  fair  Italy,  the  inroads  of  the  Goths.*     The 

#  Monties  celebrated  Sonnet  on  the  Peace : — "  Che  ci  ha  dato  Iddio.*' 
**  Oli  Austriaci  in  Italia  Gottixando  vanno.*' 
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faithless  and  detested  Ferdinand,  tlie  vile,  bloodthirsty  Miguel,  receive 
from  them, — from  the  minrBtcrs  of  &  mild  monarchy  and  a  constitutional 
kiiiKi  countenance  and  support;  nay,  the  navy  of  England  is  prostituted 
by  her  rulers  to  break  the  known  laws  of  nations,  for  the  odious  purpose 
of  comforting  and  abetting  the  worser  of  the  two  most  (lagiiious  lyraat« 
of  modem  times.  That  men,  to  whom  despotism  the  most  barbarous 
and  atrocious  never  looked  in  vain  for  sympathy,  and  as  fiir  as  they 
dared  lend  it,  for  succour,  should  be  deemed  the  natural  allies  of  op- 
pression in  the  milder  form,  which  it  put  on  under  the  Charleses  and 
the  PolignacB,  can  hardly  be  deemed  very  wonderful ;  and  accordingly, 
we  find  the  belief  deeply  rooted  in  every  man's  mind,  first  of  all,  iliat  the 
English  ministry  favoured  the  formation  of  the  late  French  cabinet,  and 
next,  that  they  approved  of  its  misdeeds. 

To  these  charges  very  inadequate  contradictions,  it  must  be  confessed, 
have  been  given.  One  minister,  and  only  one,  in  one  House,  and  in  one 
only,  of  Parliament,  positively  denied  that  the  English  cabinet  had  inter- 
fered to  make  Prince  Poligoac  premier  of  France.  We  verily  believe 
this  denial.  Who  ever  supposed  that  such  interpositions  were  the  acts 
of  cabinets?  Possibly,  if  a  hke  denial  had  been  given  by  another  mi- 
nister in  another  House  of  Parliament — a  minister  of  somewhat  more 
weight,  and  who  could  with  something  more  of  authority  take  upon  him- 
self to  say  what  had  not  been  done,  tlie  country  might  have  been  better 
satisfied.  He,  however,  held  his  peace ;  and  yet,  if  even  he  (though  he 
sometimes  acts  like  a  whole  cabinet,  and  seems  to  forget  what  in  truth 
the  public  can  hardly  ever  bear  in  mind,  that  he  has  any  colleagues  at 
all,)  had  only  denied  "  tlie  interference  of  the  cabinet,"  so  plain  an  outlet 
for  escape  would  have  been  left,  that  Lord  Eldon  would  doubtless  have 
excepted  to  the  answer,  and  men  far  less  astute  in  detecting  evasions 
must  have  desiderated  a  far  more  searching  denial.  The  phrase,  inter- 
feremx,  is  so  vague,  and  the  phrase,  interference  fo  make  a  man  premier, 
BO  much  more  uncertain,  that  no  one  con  well  say  what  he  may  not  have 
done,  who  solemnly  denies  having  done  this.  The  English  ministers 
were  friends  of  Prince  Polignac;  they  wished  well  to  his  promotion.  No 
one  denies,  no  one  alFccts  to  deny  this,  even  af\er  they  all  see  the  dis- 
astrous consequences  it  has  led  to.  It  is  possible  that  no  direct  com- 
munication may  have  subsisted  between  the  English  ministry  and  tlie 
Prince  upon  the  subject.  It  is  barely  possible  that  nothing  may  have 
passed  In  conference  between  the  English  ambassador  and  the  Prince. 
It  is  conceivable  tliat  nothing  had  ever  been  said  by  the  ambassador,  nor 
any  hints  thrown  out  to  Charles  X.  It  is  a  thing  which  a  man  may 
imagine  to  be  true — it  is  not  mathematically  impossible,  that  the  late 
King  of  England,  who  cherished  in  his  latter  years  a  hatred  of  those 
principles  of  liberty  in  which  he  was  educated; — who  detested  the  Spa- 
nish Revolution  in  1823  to  such  a  pitclj.  as  to  pour  forth  vows  for  the 
success  of  the  French  arms,  and  whose  minions  at  Paris  encouraged  that 
detestable  crusade  against  liberty  by  assurances  that  it  was  favoured  by 
tlieir  kiof^,  and  would  not  be  opposed  effectually  in  Parliament; — it  is  a 
thing  which  a  man  may  bring  himself  to  suppose,  who  yet  could  not 
believe  that  two  and  two  made  ten.  that  neither  such  a  king,  nor  any  of 
his  personal  luvouritea.  furthered  the  suit  of  Prince  Polignac  to  be  pre- 
mier of  France.  All  this  we  will,  for  argument's  sake,  admit;  and  still 
s  undented,  that  both  the  court  and  the  cabinet  did  mightily 
I  that  infatuated  creature's  accession  to  office;  regarding,  and 
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through  all  their  accustomed  organs  proclaiming,  tliat  event  most  auspi- 
cious to  ^*  the  cause  of  regular  government,"  as  it  is  most  hypocritically 
termed;  in  other  words,  to  the  interests  of  arbitrary  power,  and  the  ene- 
mies of  freedom.  Even  one  or  two  of  the  papers  once  liberal,  but  of  late 
permitted,  or  permitting  themselves,  for  wise  but  inscrutable  purposeSy 
to  be  ranged  under  the  ministerial  banners,  sedulously  defended  the 
appointment,  and  hailed  it  as  one  auspicious  to  the  best  interests  of 
England. 

As  these  men  and  their  organs  began,  so  they  went  on.     The  oppo- 
sition in  the  Chambers  was  derided  by  them ;  the  resolution  of  all  France* 
as  well  as  her  representatives,  to  reject  the  ministers,  was  stigmatised  ai 
unreasonable  ana  factious;  the  necessity  of  the  Polignac  ministry  to  in- 
ternal peace,  and  the  security  of  the  throne,  was  plainly  maintained ;  and, 
when  the  majorities  were  decidedly  against  the  government,  the  moBt 
sanguine  hopes  were  held  out  of  the  results  of  a  dissolution,  by  the  same 
politicians,  who  had  notoriously  (and  we  now  speak  of  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen's department  in  an  especial  manner)   conceived  the  most  livelj 
expectations  of  Old  Spain  reconquering  her  emancipated  colonies,  partly 
by  the  prowess  of  the  imbecile  Barradas,  and  chiefly  by  the  Mexicans 
-  flocking  to  join  his  standard.     The  new  elections  having  greatly  increased 
the  force  of  the  patriotic  party,  and  actual  violence  being  manifestly 
threatened  by  the  wretched  junto  in  power,  we  will  admit  that,  for  toe 
flrst  time,  there  was  some  pause,  some  hesitation,  on  the  part  of  their 
English  friends.     At  any  rate,  no  minister  thought  it  quite  safe  now  to 
avow  himself  the  patron  of  the  Bourbons,     lliey  deemed  it  more  ex- 
pedient to  await  the  event.     But  if  any  man  will  say,  he  believes  the 
success  of  their  measures  would  have  given  pain  to  our  ministry,  we  will 
tell  that  man,  that  a  greater  dupe  does  not  breatlie  the  air  than  he !   Ni^, 
we  cannot  avoid  feeling  a  perfect  conviction,  that  the  English  cabinet 
(there  may  be  one  or  two  exceptions,  but  speaking  of  the  body,)  hoped  to 
see  the  vigour  of  the  Polignacs  rewarded  by  success,  and  a  Jlrm  govern- 
ment, upon  tnte  monarchical  principles^  established  in  France.     Let  but 
the  conduct  of  their  supporters,  if  not  their  organs,  be  examined.     The 
detestable  doctrines  of  a  writer,  who  has  escaped  flrom  the  country  he 
would  so  fain  have  given  a  dictator  to,  were  openly  adopted  by  the  chief 
ministerial  Journal.     The  necessity  of  silencing  the  French  press,  and 
changing  the  law  of  election,  was  there  proclaimed  in  round  terms.     It  is 
even  said  that  Cottu's  book  was  originally  written  in  English  and  in 
England,  and  translated  into  French ;  and  the  Anglicisms  of  the  style, 
and  the  apparent  originality  of  tlie  passages  given  as  translations,  are 
cited  in  support  of  this  assertion.     Be  that  as  it  may,  the  respectable 
Journal  to  which  we  refer,  and  which  is  known  to  be  under  the  immediate 
patronage  of  men  high  in  office,  and  occasionally  assisted  by  their  pens, 
led  the  way  in  recommending  that  writer*s  doctrines  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  to  the  French,  as  adapted  to  the  state  of  France.     The 
periodical  works  of  less  importance,  the  weekly  and  daily  papers,  with  a 
single  exception,  which  espouse  the  ministerial  side  of  the  question, 
adopted  the  same  line ;  and  weekly  and  daily  laboured  in  their  vocation 
to  vilify  all  that  the  French  patriots  did,  to  defend  the  Polignac  ministry, 
and  to  exhibit  the  bitterness  of  their  disappointment  at  the  signal  failure 
of  its  late  measures. 

In  answer  to  all  this,  how  ridiculous  is  it  to  cite  the  recognition  by  the 
English  government  of  the  Duke  a^  Orleans  as  King  of  the  French? 
Had  they  any  choice  ?     Could  they  have  refused  to-  acknowledge  the 
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King  whom  all  France  had  with  one  voice  set  upon  the  throne?  Were 
Ihey  prepared  to  summon  the  new  Parliament,  and  bucIi  a  Parliament  aa 
had  just  been  returned,  and  to  meet  it  with  an  announcement  of  a  new 
war  of  five-and- twenty  years  for  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons?  The 
idea  is  ridiculous;  but  we  verily  believe  that  the  recognition  of  Louis- 
Philip  I.  was  hastened  by  the  loud  exjircBsion  of  public  opinion  at  the 
elections,  and  by  the  gralifying  fact  thai  no  persons  held  more  decided 
language  against  the  dethroned  tyrant  and  his  ministers  than  the  stauDcfa 
Tory  supporters  of  the  government,  and  of  all  governments.  In  tbe 
face  of  such  appalling  warnings,  to  have  refused  the  recognition  was  at 
once  to  have  signed  their  own  expulsion  from  office.  The  recognition, 
therefore,  proves  absolutely  nothing.  The  English  ministers  may  have 
made  Polignac  minister  by  direct  interference  —  they  may  have  prescribed 
his  whole  conduct  —  they  may  have  dictated  through  their  ambassador 
every  Ordinance  he  issued— they  may  have  sent  over  the  draft  from 
Downing  Street  of  every  state  paper  he  signed — and  yet  when  the  whole 
plot  failed — when  their  tools  were  driven  with  ignominy  out  of  France, 
or  detected  in  the  plot,  and  shut  up  in  the  dungeons  of  Vincennes, — 
they  were  compelled  to  submit,  exactly  as  Charles  X.  was.  It  would  be 
precisely  the  same  argument  as  is  urged  for  our  ministers,  if  that  sove- 
reign were  to  deny  that  he  had  any  concern  in  the  events  which  brought 
about  the  Revolution,  because  he  at  once  yielded  to  it,  abdicated  the 
throne  be  had  polluted,  and  quitted  the  country  he  had  vainly  attempted 
to  enslave. 

The  mention  of  that  personage  brings  to  mind  another  passage  In  the 
conduct  of  our  ministers,  and  one  not  immaterial  to  the  present  enquiry. 
When  a  criminal  is  detected  in  plotting  some  foul  enterprise,  or,  having 
attempted  to  carry  it  into  execution,  fails,  and  flies  from  the  scene  of  hia 
iniquity,  does  the  government  of  this  country  make  it  a  practice  to  receive 
him  with  open  arms, —  to  direct  that  the  revenue  laws  snail  be  suspended 
in  his  favour,  and  to  give  him  shelter  and  comfort,  with  much  deference 
and  respect,  on  our  shores?  No  such  thing — and  why?  Because  our 
government  never  avows  a  patronage  of  rapine  or  murder,  and  regards 
with  just  abhorrence  the  perpetrators  of  such  crimes.  Tlicn  why,  we  ask, 
has  Charles  and  his  family  been  received,  not  only  with  courtesy,  but  with 
a  degree  of  favour,  which  no  man  living  believes  would  have  been  shown 
to  the  most  illustrious  patriot  that  ever  bled  for  freedom — the  most 
venerable  philosopher  that  ever  enlarged  the  powers  of  man,  or  bettered 
the  tot  of  humanity  ?  Had  Washington  sought  our  shores,  after  resigning 
the  sceptre  which  he  might  have  held  for  life,  possibly  transmitted  to  his 
kindred,  but  that  he  loved  his  country  better  than  all  power — would  Ai* 
baggage  have  been  suffered  to  pass  without  search  at  any  custom-house 
quay  in  all  England?  No  man  dreams  of  such  a  thing.  Suppose  Polig- 
nac had  succeeded,  if  any  of  the  unoffending  Parisians  whom  the  tyrant 
ordered  bis  artillery  to  mow  down  by  thousands,  had  escaped  from  the 
slaughter  he  was  destined  to,  who  believes  that  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes 
would  have  been  allowed  to  pass  duty-free,  and  unexamined  ?  Indeed, 
liad  the  alien  bill  still  armed  our  ministers  with  the  power,  such  a  refugee 
would  have  been  sent  back  to  certain  execution  by  the  next  tide.  Then 
why  was  the  oppressor  bo  differently  treated  ?  This  is  ttie  question  which 
we  ask  now ;  the  question  which  the  people  of  England  are  asking,  and 
which  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  their  representatives  to  ask.  Charles  X., 
by  the  very  act  of  our  government  recognising  Louis-Philip,  is  admitted 
by  that  government  to  be  no  longer  a  king — is  ranked  by  that  govern- 
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ment  among  private  persons.  What  right,  then,  had  that  goremment  to 
treat  him  as  a  king  ?  What  possible  motive  could  they  have  for  thus  fly- 
ing in  the  English  people's  face,  and  insulting  the  French  people  also,  ex- 
cept to  show  ostentatiously  their  sorrow  for  his  failure,  and  their  fellow- 
feeling  for  his  fate — a  fate  brought  on  by  his  crimes — a  failure  in  the 
attempt  to  perpetrate  the  most  atrocious  wickedness  of  which  a  monarch 
can  be  guilty?  But  it  was  not  a  mere  attempt  The  abdicated 
king  came  among  us  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  unoffendine  subjects. 
He  had  ordered  his  soldiers  to  the  charge ;  the  onslaught  had  been  tre- 
mendous ;  the  artillery  had  been,  with  a  cold-blooded  cruelty  unknown  to 
the  most  atrocious  tyrants,  brought  to  bear  upon  crowded  streets^  and  to 
sweep  down  thousands  of  all  ages,  and  of  either  sex.  From  the  miserable 
slaughter  which  he  had  commanded,  the  wretched  despot  had  withdrawn 
his  own  person  to  a  place  of  safety ;  and,  providentially  discomfited,  he 
had  fled  from  the  scene  of  his  crimes.  This  is  he  for  whom  the  sympa- 
thies of  our  ministers  are  speedily  unlocked ;  for  whose  accommodation 
the  laws  are  suspended ;  who  is  received  with  distinctions  which  would 
have  been  deniea  to  the  greatest  benefactor  of  his  kind  who  had  neyer 
been  a  king,  and  a  tyrant !  What  right,  then,  have  those  ministers  to 
complain,  if  they  are  suspected  of  a  leaning  towards  his  designs  ?  Do  tbej 
not  become  accessaries  after  the  fact,  by  this  their  conduct  ?  If  any  man 
is  seen  submitting  to  a  criminal's  fellowship,  whom  all  others  detest,  the 
conclusion  is  immediate,  that  he  was  a  partner  in  his  guilt,  and  Uiat  he 
has  put  himself  in  the  offender's  power.  Are  we  to  infer  that  our  mi- 
nisters dare  not  turn  their  backs  upon  their  French  allies  for  fear  of 
disclosures  ?  Certain  it  is,  that  a  strange  alacrity  to  get  into  suspicion 
by  their  conduct  has  been  succeeded  by  as  strange  a  reluctance  to  dis- 
avow the  charge  by  words.  The  more  respectable  of  the  treasury  jour- 
nals announc^  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  deny  the  odious 
charge  at  the  late  Manchester  meeting.  His  Grace  made  no  sign.  He 
listened  to  some  of  his  adherents  expressing  their  alarms  at  the  progress 
of  public  opinion,  and  their  sagacious  apprehensions  that  the  people  were 
becoming  so  well  educated,  **  as  to  overwhelm  the  higher  orders.  With- 
out stopping  longer  than  to  observe,  that  if  by  overwhelm  be  meant  oui" 
shine,  a  scanty  portion  indeed  of  knowledge  might  cause  such  wiseacres 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  any  class  of  the  community,  at  least  on  the  sup- 
position that  a  man's  sense  is  in  proportion  to  his  information.*  No 
other  remark  of  a  political  cast  was  made.  Yet,  was  it  beneath  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  dignity  to  defend  himself  by  a  single  sentence  of  dis- 
claimer ?  At  least,  let  the  ministers  keep  some  appearance  of  consistency. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  Parliament,  distinctly  announces,  at  a  time  when  he 
feels  how  extremely  insecure  the  hold  over  that  assembly  is,  that  the 
ministry  will  throw  themselves  upon  the  country,  looking  only  to  the 
people  for  support  Well,  then ;  their  chief  goes  to  a  meeting  of  the 
better  classes  of  the  people,  assembled  to  do  him  a  civility;  and  he 
thinks  it  beneath  him  to  open  his  mouth  in  refutation  of  the  worst  charge 
which  could  be  brought  against  a  public  man.  He  prefers  labouring 
under  it  for  a  season,  to  denying  it  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Is  this 
the  conduct  of  men  who  appeal  to  the  people,  and  throw  themselves  on 
the  country? 

*  The  newspapers  are  supposed  to  have  greatly  misrepresented  one  noble  per- 
son's words  on  tnis  occasbn. 
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Ify  however,  such  be  the  predicament  of  the  present  ministers  in 
respect  of  French  affairs,  such  is  not  that  of  the  people.  With  an 
unanimity  wholly  unexampled,  they  have  suffered  their  delight  at  the  late 
clorious  Revolution  to  burst  forth,  and  to  reach  all  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
m  accents  of  applause,  of  exultation,  of  heartfelt  thankfulness  to  the 
French  people.  The  reason  why  gratitude  is  felt  as  well  as  admiration 
may  easily  be  discovered.  The  caupe  of  the  French  is  that  of  all  freemen. 
If  Pdlignac  had  succeeded,  there  would  not  have  been  wanting  imitators 
of  his  conduct  elsewhere.  We  should  ourselves  have  had  our  Polignacs. 
No  man  of  common  sense  can  doubt  this.  But  such  a  consummation  is 
now,  God  be  thanked,  rendered  utterly  impossible.  Several  lessons  have 
bean  taught  in  the  univermt^  cf  Parisy  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
Hie  soldiers  of  other  countries  have  taken  a  degree  there ;  it  will  be  an 
honour  to  them,  for  it  will  make  them  remember  they  are  citizens ;  it 
will  be  an  advantage  to  them,  for  it  will  keep  them  from  being  exemplarily 
punished,  and  wimout  any  delay,  by  their  fellow-citizens*  The  lesson 
which  -all  armies  have  learnt  is,  first,  that  their  duty  is  not  to  butcher 
their  fellow-subjects  at  a  tyrant*s  commands,  in  order  to  save  a  priest's 
fiivoor,  or  a  minister's  place  ;  next,  that  if  in  breach  of  their  duty  they  lend 
themselves  to  such  treasonable  ^ots  of  courtiers,  tliey  are  rushing  upon 
their  own  certain  destruction.  For  a  lesson  has  also  been  taught  to  the 
citizens  of  all  great  towns,  that  the  soldiery  cannot  succeed  in  enslaving 
them  by  force  of  arms.  A  well-inhabited  street  is  a  fortress  which  no 
troops  can  tidce,  if  the  inhabitants  be  true  to  themselves ;  provided  there 
be  otiier  j^streets  near  requiring  a  like  attack  from  the  military.  Far  be 
it  fWim  us  to  suspect  the  gallant  soldiery  of  other  countries  of  showing 
lets  patriotism,  less  humanity,  than  those  of  France  lately  displayed ;  but 
the  example  is  encouraging  to  the  virtuous  portion  of  the  army ;  the 
lesson,  the  warning,  is  wholesome  to  the  profligate  and  unprincipled,  who 
alone  make  a  standing  army  dangerous. 

Furthermore,  the  emancipation  of  France  is  the  hope  and  strength  of 
freemen  all  over  Europe.  Had  she  succumbed,  the  diance  of  liberty  in 
Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Portugal,  was  indefinitely  postponed ;  in  En^and  her- 
selff  a  sight  of  much  evil  omen  was  held  out  to  both  rulers  and  people. 
The  most  imbecile  of  ipinisters,  and  the  least  trusted  by  their  country, 
are  ever  ready  to  retreat  behind  the  ranks  of  the  army ;  ever  prepared  to 
sapport  their  power  by  force.  But  no  reflecting  man  can  now  entertain 
a  doubt,  that  if  our  rulers,  untaught  by  the  recent  lessons,  should  ever 
attempt  to  enforce  arbitrary  acts  by  arms,  the  people  of  this  country 
would  be  ashamed  of  being  outdone  by  tliose  of  France  in  defending  their 
.most  sacred  liberties. 

Finally,  we  take  it  to  be  clear,  that  the  honest  and  generous  emulation, 
which  has  ever  made  the  two  greatest  nations  of  modem  Europe  run  the 
same  race  of  rivalry  in  improvement,  will  now  help  us  in  the  amendment 
of  whatever  defects  exist  in  our  institutions.  The  people  of  England 
will  not  long  brook  any  marked  inferiority  to  their  neighbours  ;  and  espe- 
cially will  such  an  eclipse  be  galling,  if  it  lie  in  the  freedom  upon  which 
they  have  so  long  prided  themselves  as  their  distinguishing  and  exclusive 
excellence.  France  has  now  a  freer  government  than  England.  This 
truth  must  be  told.  Shall  we  not  make  such  improvements  as  may  restore 
us  to  our  pristine  station,  and  regain  for  us  what  Milton  called  <'  our  pre- 
rogative of  teaching  the  nations  how  to  live  ?"  ITie  people  have  but  to 
will  it,  and  the  thing  is  done.     Such  ministers  as  the  present,  have  at 
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least  tlie  recommendation  of  utter  inability  to  resist  the  tide  of  popular 
opinion.  They  are,  it  is  true,  wholly  unfit  to  lead  the  public  sentiment ; 
altogether  impotent  to  carry  through  great  measures  of  themselves ;  but 
if  the  country  decrees  a  thmg  to  be  done,  be  it  right  or  be  it  wrong,  they 
have  no  power  to  resist.  Reform  within  certain  limits  is  the  right  thing 
which  they  must  now  do,  or  rather  suffer  to  be  done.  What  tbouffh  aU 
the  present  cabinet  be  deeply  pledged  against  it?  What  though  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  of  late  come  forward,  somewhat  ostentatiously  and  verj 
needlessly,  to  deny  representatives  to  the  great  towns  ?  So  did  he,  mr 
many  a  long  day,  refuse  the  Catholics  and  the  Dissenters  their  rights ;  and 
in  a  few  weeks,  continuing  quite  unconvinced*,  as  he  declared,  he,  and  his 
principal,  himself  as  stout  an  enemy  to  the  repeal,  came  round — right 
round  about,  and  carried  the  grand  measure  through  Parliament,  as  it  was 
said,  **  triumphantly,'*  to  the  no  small  benefit  of  the  empire,  if  not  to  the 
immortal  renown  of  the  senate  or  its  leaders.  So  will  such  men  yield 
again  if  the  people  desire  it ;  perhaps  they  will  even  volunteer  the  mea- 
sure of  reform,  m  order  to  keep  their  places  a  little  longer ;  and  they  are 
surely  well  worth  havine  at  such  a  price.  Religious  liberty,  received  as  a 
Jine  upon  renewing  the  Tease  of  office  one  year ;  law  reform  for  the  next 
year;  reform  of  Parliament  for  a  year  longer — nfever  sure  did  landlord 
make  a  better  bargain,  or  poor  tenant  pay  more  handsomely !     It  will  not 

*  This  declaration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  certainlv  by  far  the  most  strange  that 
any  public  man  ever  made.  He  had  surely  opposed  the  Catholic  question  from  a 
conviction  that  there  was  more  mischiefin  granting  than  in  withholding  it.  Thea, 
if  his  opinion  remained,  as  he  solemnly  and  repeatedly  asserted,  unchanged ,  he 
was,  for  some  reason  or  other,  induced  to  grant  what  it  was  more  mischievous  to 
give  than  to  refuse.  What  could  induce  any  man  to  do  it  ?  What  right  had  anv 
man  to  act  so  ?  It  won*t  do  to  sav  that  circumstances  were  altered — for  that  is 
saying  that  the  question  is  safer  given  than  refused ;  and  he  declares  his  opinion 
to  be  unaltered,  and  that  the  mischiefs  preponderate.  What  then  can  Sir  Robert 
Peel  have  meant  ?  We  know  very  well  that  his  enemies  say,  he  means  only  that 
he  preferred  giving  up  his  opinion  to  giving  up  his  place.  We  believe  no  such 
thing,  and  we  mean  no  such  thing ;  but  we  cannot  comprehend  what  he  means, 
and  we  believe  he  had  no  distinct  meaning  when  he  made  the  very  incomprehen« 
sible  statement.  At  all  events,  he  must  now  allow,  and  he  ought  m  a  manly  way 
to  say,  that  he  was  wrong  from  the  first.  For  his  argument  was  that  the  emanci- 
pation was  full  of  danger  and  risk  ;  these  are  prospective  words,  and  they  mean 
that  the  measure  would  lead  to  mischief  if  carried.  Carried  it  has  been  ;  what  was 
the  future  is  now  the  past ;  no  mischief  whatever  has  ensued.  Five  or  six  mem- 
bers in  England,  and  as  manv  in  Ireland,  are  Catholics ;  there*s  the  whole  evil  we 
have  encountered  to  pacify  Ireland !  Does  Sir  Robert  Peel  say  that  the  evil  may 
yet  arrive  ?  Then  he  should  tell  us  at  least  how,  if  not  when  ;  or  he  is  like  the 
Jew  who  waits  for  the  Messiah,  (and,  ought,  therefore,  says  this  statesmanlike 
reasoner,  to  be  excluded  from  parliament  and  from  office,)  or  the  Portuguese  who 
b  looking  for  the  return  of  King  Sebastian  from  Africa.  Ilad  he  not  far  better 
admit,  what  most  men  now  see,  and  all  men  of  candour  believe  he  sees,  that  he 
was  in  error  from  the  first  ?  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  in  church 
and  state  which  wanted  a  leader,  and  had  in  those  days  much  more  power  than 
they  now  have.  And  he  took  their  creed  with  the  command.  He  afterwards 
found  he  had  paid  too  dear  for  the  station,  and  abandoned  both,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  country,  and  his  own  great  and  lasting  honour.  His  way  of  doing 
so  is  another  matter ;  so  is  his  wholly  inexplicable  opposition  to  Mr.  Canning  in 
1827,  These  are  the  dark  parts  of  his  conduct ;  and  these,  we  take  it,  never  can 
be  cleared  up,  although  further  services  and  new  sacrifices  of  prejudice  may  tend 
to  90lice  them  from  our  memory. 
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be  hard  to  find  some  fourth  fine  fit  to  be  exacted  when  this  third  year 
•ball  be  out.* 

^  The  articles  on  Foreign  Politics  occupy  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  Without  encroaching  upon  other  departments,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  transfer  to  this  work  more  than  a  few  of  the  most  interesting,  either  for 
the  importance  of  the  topics,  or  the  ability  displayed  in  their  discussiou.    For 
t)byiou8  reasons,  I  hare  preferred  selecting  those  only  which  are  likely  to  be  per- 
used with  satisfaction  at  the  present  eventfiU  period.    Blany  of  the  Essays  in  the 
early  Numbers,  on  the  Fordgn  Policy  of  Encland  durine  the  memorable  struggle 
with  France  and  America,  are  written  with  cnstinguished  talent,  though,  in  some 
instances,  the  predictions  of  the  writers  hare  not  been  verified.     As  Uie  subjects 
to  which  they  refer  have,  in  the  progress  of  other  events,  lost  much  of  their  interest, 
I  shaU  be  the  more  readily  excused  for  rejecting  them,  and  retaining  only  a  limited 
number  of  those  dissertations  that  are  connected  with  political  transactions  of  a 
more  recent  date.    I  do  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  direct  the  attention  o£  the 
reader  to  all  the  articles,  under  the  head  of  Foreign  Politics,   for  which  I 
had  not  space.      The  following  may  be  considered  the  most  valuable :  —  Inquiry 
into  the  State  of  the  Nation  in  1806,  with  re;^ard  to  its  Forei^  Policy,  Vol.  viii. 
pi^  190.  —  Reasons  for  making   Peace  with  Bonaparte  m   1807,    Vol.  x. 
pi^  1. — Don  Pedro  Cevallos  on  the  French  Usurpation  of  Spain,  Vol.  xiiL  page 
815.— >  Review  of  Ledde  on  the  Foreign  Policy  of^  Great  Britain,  Vol.  xiii.  pagje 
186. — Examination  of  the  State  of  the  Foreien  Afiairs  of  Great  BriUun  down  to 
1809,  Vol.  xiv.  page  442. — The  Expediency  of  making  Peace  with  France  in  1812, 
VoL  XX.  page  213. —  Conduct  of  the  War,  Vol.  xv,  pafe  197. — Foreign  Policy  of 
England  m  1806  and  1807,  Vol.  xL  page  219.~  The  War  with  America,  Vol.  xix. 
jMge  290.    Vol.  XX.  pace  451.    Vol.  xxiv.  page  243. — Conduct  of  the  E^lish 
Uovemment  towards  Genoa,  Vol.  xxviii.  ^^ge  106. — Disgraceful  Policy  of  the 
Allies  towards  Saxony  and  Na^es,  Vol.  xxxiL  page  399. ;  and  Vol.  xxxv.  page  72. 
•—Exposure  of  the  lOagidous  jProceedines  of  tne  Holy  Alliance,  Vol.  xxxix.  page 
467.  *->  Dethronement,  Detention,  and  Treatment  of  Bonaparte,  VoL  xxx.  page 
452.— -Aggressbns  of  France  against  Spain,  Vol.  xxx  viii.  page  241. 
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ON  THE  UTILITY  OF  THE  BALANCE  OF  POWER,  ♦ 


I  ' 


The  balance  of  power,  and  the  general  system  of  international  relations 
which  has  grown  up  in  modem  Europe,  have  afforded  to  one  class  of 
politicians  perpetual  subject  of  ridicule  and  invective,  and  to  another 
class  the  constant  opportunity  of  defending  or  attacking  every  measure, 
of  discussing  or  affecting  to  discuss,  every  political  subject,  by  a  reference 
to  certain  terms  of  art  and  abstract  ideas,  of  which  it  is  fair  to  suspect 
that  they  little  understood  the  meaning  and  the  force. 

Of  these  reasoners  or  declaimers,  the  former  sect  are  undoubtedly  the 
most  dangerous.  The  refinements  of  modem  policy  which  have  sprung 
from  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  human  species,  and  have,  in 
their  turn,  secured  that  progress,  and  accelerated  its  pace,  are  in  no 
danger  of  being  either  corrupted,  or  brought  into  disrepute,  by  the  petu- 
lance of  pretended  statesmen.  But  the  sophistries  and  cavils  which 
political  sceptics  and  innovators  have  founded,  partly  on  a  misconception 
of  the  theory,  and  partly  on  a  mis-statement  of  the  facts,  tend  directly  to 
a  degradation  of  the  system  in  the  eyes  of  superficial  reasoners,  and  may 
ultimately  renew  a  state  of  things,  from  which  the  unassisted  efforts  of 
national  heroism  would  be  altogether  unable  to  redeem  any  one  com- 
munity. 

The  attacks  of  those  men  have,  moreover,  been  extremely  inconsistent 
and  contradictory.  While,  at  one  time,  they  maintain,  that  the  idea  of 
a  political  equilibrium  is  pregnant  with  every  species  of  absurdity,  and 
would  produce,  if  carried  into  the  actual  affairs  of  nations,  those  very 
evils  which  the  system  is  extolled  for  preventing :  at  another  time  we 
are  told  that  the  notion  is  simple  and  obvious ;  that  it  arises  naturally 
out  of  the  passions  of  men  ;  that  it  is  no  refinement  of  modem  states- 
men, but  has  influenced  the  councils  of  princes  and  commonwealths  in 
all  ages  of  the  world.  Now  —  the  balance  of  power  is  an  unintelligible 
jargon,  invented  to  cover  every  scheme ;  to  fumish  pretexts  for  every 
act  of  national  injustice  ;  to  lull  the  jealousy  of  the  people  in  any  enrier- 
gency ;  or  to  excite  their  alarms  upon  any  occasion.  Now  —  it  is  useless 
and  superfluous  ;  an  interference  with  the  natural  order  of  things ;  or  an 
attempt  to  effect  that  which  would  happen  at  any  rate.  Now  —  it  is 
pernicious  in  the  extreme  ;  the  parent  of  wars  and  offensive  alliances ; 

•  Politique  de  tons  les  Cabinets  de  T  Europe,  pendant  les  Regnes  de  Louis  XV. 
ct  de  Louis  XVL,  &c.  MSS.  trouv^s  dans  le  Cabinet  de  Louis  XVI.  Seconde 
Edition.  Considerablement  augment^e,  par  L.  P.  Segur  1' Aine,  Ex-ambassadeur. 
3  torn.  8yo.  —  VoLi.  page  345.    January,  1803. 
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the  exciting  cause  of  nationa]  violence;  the  watchword  of  ambitious 
princes  and  destroying  commonwealths  ;  a  refinement  only  of  injustice  ; 
and  a  system  of  notliing  but  treachery  or  caprice.  It  is  very  manifest, 
without  any  argument,  that  the  system  of  modem  policy  cannot  be  liable 
to  all  those  accusations  at  once,  and  that  the  declaimers,  who  have  used 
such  language  with  respect  to  it,  must  have  been  talking  of  very  different 
things  at  dinerent  times.  But  as  the  foreign  policy  of  nations  was  never, 
at  any  period  of  modem  story,  so  interesting  as  at  present,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  offer  a  few  observations  upon  that  system  which  has  been  so 
little  understood,  and  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  important  work  now 
under  review. 

The  national  jealousy,  by  which  at  all  times  the  European  states  are 
animated,  and  which  ranges  them  on  different  sides  in  each  public  crisis, 
has  he&k  denominated,  not  a  principle  of  policy,  but  a  national  emotion. 
Nations,  it  is  said,  like  the  individuals  which  compose  them,  are  moved 
by  caprice,  and  actuated  by  passions;  excited  to  contention  by  envy 
and  hatred;  soothed  to  reconciliation  when  exhausted  by  tbe  efforts  of 
their  enmity ;  leagued  in  friendship  by  the  dictates  of  an  interested 
prudence ;  united  together  by  the  thirst  of  plunder ;  or  combined  for  the 
gratification  of  some  common  revenge.  The  principle  (we  are  told) 
which  has  been  pompously  called  tl&e  great  spring  of  civilised  policy,  is 
perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  systematic  inaulgence  of  those  natural 
reelings  tliat  impel  the  savage  to  attack  his  more  wealthy  neighbour,  or 
unite  rival  hordes  in  a  temporary  friendship,  when  invaded  by  a  powerful 
and  common  enemy.  The  policy  (it  is  added)  which  we  have  heard 
extolled  as  the  grand  arcanum  of  modem  statesmen,  and  dignified  with 
the  title  of  a  system,  is  nothing  more  than  the  natural  result  of  a  conflict 
between  desire  of  conquest  and  of  security,  refined  on  by  ingenious  men, 
and  spun  into  a  regular  theory. 

These  remarks  are  partly  true,  and  partly  unfounded.  It  is  true,  that 
nations  are  guided  bv  human  councils,  and  subject,  of  course,  to  the  pas- 
wons  jEmd  caprices  of  men ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  the  more  regu- 
larly any  system  of  government  is  established,  the  more  will  men  of  sober 
minds  acquire  a  weight  in  the  management  of  affairs  i  and  that  the  longer 
the  art  of  administering  the  concerns  of  empires  is  practised,  prudence 
will  gain  the  greater  ascendency  over  passion.  It  is  true,  that  the  dic- 
tates of  feelings  not  always  amiable,  and  often  outrageous,  are  frequently, 
more  than  any  impulse  of  reason,  the  springs  which  actuate  the  operations 
of  states ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  in  all  animals  tlie  passions  themselves 
are  implanted  for  the  wisest  of  purposes ;  that  instinct  is  the  principle  to 
which,  more  than  reason,  the  preservation  of  life,  and  tlie  maintenance  of 
(Hrder  in  the  universe,  must  be  ascribed ;  and  that  national  councils  may 
be  operating  what  no  foresight  could  combine,  while  they  appear  to  be 
swayed  only  by  prejudice  and  passion.  The  existence  of  rude  states  is 
indeed  frequently  preserved,  and  their  civilisation  insured,  by  the  oper- 
ation of  principles,  to  assist  the  developement  of  which  is  the  great  pride 
of  the  most  learned  and  skilful  statesmen ;  yet,  the  want  of  this  assistance 
in  those  rude  times,  and  the  want  of  a  constant  superintendence  and 
control,  which  renders  the  popular  feelings  useful  in  one  case,  and  harm- 
less in  another,  is  certainly  the  cause  of  that  instability  of  national  power, 
and  those  perpetual  changes  in  dominion  —  those  constant  broils,  und 
that  state  of  unceasing  insecurity,  to  which  we  may  attribute  the  many 
revolutions  in  the  situation  of  savage  communities,  and  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  their  barbarism. 
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That  the  system  which  we  are  now  considering  has  oflentimes  been 
abused,  no  one  can  deny.  What  human  institution  can  defend  itself 
from  this  charge?  But  many  of  the  evils  which  are  ascribed  to  the 
principle  in  question  have  been  owing  only  to  an  erroneous  conception 
of  its  nature.  Many  of  them  have  arisen,  from  failing  to  carry  the  line 
of  policy  recommended  by  it  to  the  lengths  which  it  enjoins ;  and,  in 
not  a  few  instances,  those  events  which  have  been  deemed  pernicious, 
would  have  proved  altogether  fatal,  had  not  its  influence  modified  and 
controlled  them.  We  are  desired,  with  no  small  appearance  of  triumph, 
to  view  the  history  of  the  last  century;  and  to  mark  the  manifold  wars 
which  the  balancing  system  produced ;  the  various  intrigues  to  which  it 
gave  rise ;  the  destructive  conquests  of  which  it  fiimishes  the  pretext ; 
and  the  national  catastrophes  which  it  could  not  avert.  But  had  it  not 
been  for  that  wholesome  jealousy  of  rival  neighbours,  which  modem 
politicians  have  learned  to  cherish,  how  many  conquests  and  changes  of 
dominion  would  have  taken  place,  instead  of  wars,  m  which  a  few  useless 
lives  were  lost,  and  some  superfluous  millions  were  squandered?  How 
many  fair  portions  of  the  globe  might  have  been  deluged  in  blood,  instead 
of  some  hundreds  of  sailors  fighting  harmlessly  on  the  barren  plains  of 
the  ocean,  and  some  thousands  of  soldiers  carrying  on  a  scientific,  and 
regular,  and  quiet  system  of  warfare,  in  countries  set  apart  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  resorted  to  as  the  arena  where  the  disputes  ot  nations  may  be 
determined  ?  We  may  indeed  look  to  the  history  of  the  last  century  as 
the  proudest  era  in  the  annals  of  the  species ;  the  period  most  distinguished 
for  learning,  and  skill,  and  industry;  for  the  milder  virtues,  and  for 
common  sense ;  for  refinement  in  government,  and  an  equal  diffusion  of 
liberty ;  above  all,  for  that  perfect  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  administration, 
which  has  established  certain  general  rules  of  conduct  among  nations; 
has  prevented  the  overthrow  of  empires,  and  the  absorption  of  weak 
states  into  the  bodies  of  devouring  neighbours ;  has  set  bounds  to  the 
march  of  conquest,  and  rendered  the  unsheathing  of  the  sword  a  measure 
of  the  last  adoption ;  whereas,  in  other  times,  it  was  always  resorted  to  in 
the  first  instance. 

In  the  beginning  of  that  century,  we  saw  the  gigantic  power  of  France 
humbled  by  a  coalition  of  princes,  each  resolved  to  undergo  immediate 
loss,  and  run  a  great  present  risk,  in  order  to  prevent  the  greater  chance 
of  ruin  at  the. distance  of  a  few  years.  In  ancient  times  the  Stadtholder 
would  have  been  more  jealous  of  Britain  or  Austria,  than  of  France.  The 
great  Monarch,  like  Caesar,  would  have  found  a  Divitiacus  in  the  heart  of 
the  empire.  By  splitting  the  neighbouring  potentates  into  adverse 
factions,  and  fighting  one  against  the  other,  he  would,  in  a  few  years, 
have  subjugated  the  whole.  No  power  would  then  have  conceived  that 
common  prudence  required  an  immediate  sacrifice  of  peace,  in  order  to 
ward  off  a  distant  peril.  All  would  have  waited  quietly  till  the  invasion 
came  on;  then,  fighting  with  a  desperate,  but  an  insulated  valour,  all 
would  have  been  conquered  in  detail  by  the  ambitious  enemy  of  Europe ; 
and  the  story  of  the  Roman  empire  would  have  been  renewed,  when 
submission  to  foreign  power,  and  loss  of  liberty,  and  interruption  of 
peaceful  pursuits,  were  no  longer  the  phantoms  of  vulgar  terror,  or  the 
themes  of  idle  declamation,  but  real,  and  imminent,  and  inevitable  calam- 
ities. 

In  the  middle  of  the  century,  we  indeed  saw  an  ancient  crown  despoiled 
of  its  hereditary  provinces ;  and  the  neighbouring  states  in  vain  attempt- 
ing to  crush  the  new-bom  energies  of  the  Prussian  power.     It  is^  how- 
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every  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  principles  of  an  enlightened  policy 
would  not  have  fiivoured  the  rise  of  a  power,  whose  professed  and  natural 
object  was  the  balancing  of  the  Imperial  House,  and  the  protection  of  the 
■mailer  princes  of  the  empire,  against  the  preponderating,  and  formerly 
absolute,  sway  of  the  Austrian  monarchs.     And,  at  any  rate,  admitting 
€tke  other  powers  to  have  been  actuated  by  no  such  views,  it  b  clear  that 
the  success  of  the  Silerian  usurpation  must  be  attributed  to  the  actual 
dereliction  of  the  balancing  sjrstem,  and  not  to  its  inefficacy ;  for,  both  in 
the  Silestan  and  in  the  Seven-years'  War  *,  the  part  of  Prussia  was  openly 
espoused  by  some  of  the  great  powers ;  in  the  former,  by  France  and 
Bavaria ;  in  the  latter,  first  by  England,  and  then  by  Russia  herself.    The 
preservation  and  accurate  adjustment  of  the  balance  might  p^haps  have 
required  some  such  event  as  the  acquisition  which  Prussia  actually  made ; 
but  i£  the  immediate  object  of  the  system,  the  maintenance  of  die  esta- 
blished division  of  power,  was  held  to  be  a  more  important  consideration, 
it  is  dear  that  the  part  of  Prussia  ought  not  to  have  been  taken  by  France 
and  Bavaria,  in  tne  one  case,  or  by  England  and  Russia  in  the  other, 
until  the  usurped  dominions  of  Austria  had  been  restored ;  and  then  the 
allies  of  that  power  ought  instantly  to  have  deserted  her,  if  she  did  not 
remain  satisfied  with  the  fruits  of  their  interference. 

Soon  after  the  Seven>vears'  War  was  terminated,  the  dismemberment 
of  an  ancient  European  kingdom  was  projected  by  the  powers  who  had 
been  most  exhausted  in  the  Silesian  contest,  and  who  wished  to  indemnify 
themselves  for  their  losses  at  the  expense  of  the  Poles.    The  success  of 
this  iniouitous  transaction,  although  it  only  demonstrates  that  the  modem 
system  has  not  been  carried  to  its  proper  length  —  that  it  is  incapable  of 
ciianging  the  nature  of  men,  or  disarming  the  ambition  and  rapacity  of 
princes  •:—  has  been  always  quoted  by  a  certain  set  of  politicians,  as  an 
irrefiragable  proof  of  the  futdity  and  inefficacy  of  the  great  principle  of 
modern  politics.     That  calamitous  event  is  indeed  a  sufficient  proof,  that 
the  statesmen  of  Europe  had  for  a  while  forgotten  their  most  sacred 
principles,  and  that  the  princes  who  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  it  were 
bluid  to  their  best  interests.     It  serves,  therefore,  to  show  us  what  would 
be  the  situation  of  the  world,  were  the  maxims  of  ancient  times  to  be 
revived,  and  the  salutary  system  of  modem  Europe  to  lose  its  influence 
over  the  councils  of  states ;  but,  for  this  very  reason,  the  partition  of 
Poland  cannot,  with  any  truth,  be  said  to  prove  the  inefficacy  of  those 
principles,  by  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  which,  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  permitted  it  to  happen.   If,  however,  the  policy  of  the  neighbour- 
ing states  provided  no  checK  to  the  injustice  of  the  partitioning  powers, 
the  influence  of  the  balancing  svstem  upon  the  conduct  of  those  parties 
themselves  was  productive  of  the  most  important  and  beneficial  effects. 
Had  the  ancient  maxims  of  national  indifference  and  insulation  prevailed 
in  the  cabinets  of  princes  at  the  crisis  of  Polish  affairs  in  1772,  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  that  unhappy  country  would  indeed  have  called  in  the 
interference  of  foreign  force.    But  this  interference  would  have  pro- 
ceeded firom  one  quarter  alone.     Poland  would  have  been  overwhelmed, 
and  its  vast  resources  appropriated,  by  one  only  of  the  conterminous 
powers,  probably  by  the  Russian  empire,  which  would  thus  have  sud- 
denly acquired  a  preponderance  fatal  to  the  rest  of  Europe ;  and,  without 

*  It  is  well  known  that  the  peace  of  Dresden  was  only  a  truce ;  that  the  war  of 
1 75G  owed  its  origin  to  the  cause  of  the  former  contest ;  and  that  the  possession 
of  Silesia  was  on^  secured  by  the  peace  of  Hubertsburgh. 
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receiving  any  check  in  the  proportional  aggrandisement  of  the  neighbour- 
ing states,  would  have  been  enabled  to  stretch  its  resistless  arm  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  great  western  commonwealth.  But  the  prevalence  of 
that  national  jealousy,  and  anxious  attention  to  the  afiairs  of  other  states, 
which  is  the  master  principle  of  the  modem  system,  prevented  the  usurp- 
ation of  Russia,  even  at  the  moment  when  she  was  actually  mistress  of 
the  kingdom,  garrisoned  the  capital  with  her  troops,  and  ruled  the  na^ 
tional  councils  by  a  viceroy,  under  the  name  of  ambassador.  With  all 
these  circumstances  in  her  favour,  she  was  not  even  the  first  proposer  of 
the  partition.  Her  natural  enemies,  Austria  and  Prussia,  actually  gained 
a  greater  share  of  the  spoil ;  and  instead  of  being  the  first  victims  of  her 
extended  empire,  as  they  infallibly  would  have  been  in  ancient  times, 
they  have  themselves  acquired,  at  the  same  moment,  an  increase  of  re- 
sources, which  enables  them  effectually  to  withstand  the  augmented  force 
of  her  power. 

Although,  then,  it  is  extremely  absurd  to  adduce  the  partition  of 
Poland  as  an  instance  of  the  balancing  system  (after  the  manner  of  the 
Prussian  statesmen  ^),  it  is  equally  ridiculous  to  assert  that  it  proves  the 
inefficacy  of  that  system,  or  to  deny  that  the  rest  of  Europe  has  been 
saved  by  the  influence  of  those  principles  upon  the  parties  in  the  usurp- 
ation, which  should  have  led  the  other  great  powers  of  Europe  to  prevent 
it.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  we  by  no  means  intend  to 
assert  any  thing  further  than  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  the  transaction 
upon  a  great  scale :  at  present,  we  only  look  to  the  effects  of  the  balancing 
system  in  maintaining  the  independence  of  the  weaker  states.     The  case 
of  Poland,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  one  of  the  very  few  instances  which  have 
ever  occurred,  of  a  nation  being  placed  in  such  unnatural  circumstances 
of  embarrassment,  turbulence,  and  degradation  of  every  sort,  that  no 
change  of  affairs  could  possibly  render  it  worse,  and  scarce  any  revolution, 
by  domestic  violence  or  foreign  invasion,  could  fail  to  alter  it  for  the 
better.     Setting  apart  the  high-sounding  phrases  of  patriotism  and  na- 
tional spirit,  and  the  feelings  of  admiration  which  the  very  natural  emo- 
tions of  pity  have  taught  us  to  couple  with  the  name  of  Poland,  it  is 
impossible  for  a  sober-minded  observer  not  to  perceive,  that  ages  of  the 
most  debasing  servitude  had  utterly  disqualified  the  Pdish  boors  for  en- 
joying the  privileges  of  free  subjects ;  that  a  lifetime  divided  between 
unceasing  tumult  in  public,  and  the  revellings  of  a  boisterous,  barbarous 
hospitality,  had  utterly  unfitted  the  rest  of  the  state  from  co-operating 
in  the  formation  of  a  constitution  which  should  possess  either  energy  or 
regularity;  and  that  the  happiest  event  which  has  ever  befallen  the  fine 
country  of  Poland,  has  been  a  dismemberment,  wept  over  and  declaimed 
upon  by  those  who  had  no  experience  of  its  necessity,  or  need  of  its  benefits. 
Those  benefits  have  most  undoubtedly  been  the  pacification  of  that  un- 
happy kingdom,  by  the  only  means  which  human  fancy  could  have  devised 
for  accomplishing  this  end,  without  endangering  the  security  of  the  other 
powers ;  namely,  a  fair  division  of  the  country  among  the  neighbouring 
and  rival  powers,  and  a  consequent  communication  of  the  inestimable 
blessings  which  their  ancient  subjects  enjoyed  under  a  system  of  peaceful 
government  and  regular  police. 

•  Count  Hertzberg{the  King's  first  minister  in  1772),  in  a  speculative  essay  on 
this  subiect,  gives  the  partition  as  an  apposite  case  of  the  balancing  system.  It 
was  made,  he  savs,  **  Selon  les  principes  d'une  balance  dont  les  trois  puissances 
partag^ntes  ^toient  convenues  entre  elles."  —  Mem.  torn.  i.  p.  296. 

VOL.  III.  H  H 
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e  at  the  close  of  the  eightei 
ere  the  immediate  consequence 
„  _,  adherence  to  the  principles  of  ibe  modern  system  of  international 
policy.  The  internal  stale  of  France  would  never  have  alarmed  the 
neighbouring  nations  in  ancient  times.  Without  ansiety,  they  would 
have  seen  the  overthrow  of  all  regular  government,  the  progreas  of 
Jacobin  contagion,  and  the  development  of  those  popular  energies  which 
armed  a  people,  devoted  exclusively  to  war,  with  resistless  power  to 
accompli^  the  grand  object  of  their  demagogues — the  overthrow  of  allare 
and  thrones,  and  the  establisliment  of  universal  empire.  Far  from 
bining  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  new  horde,  they  would  have 
into  factions,  and  assisted  its  destructive  course.  No  efforts  to  chei 
would  have  been  thought  of,  until  all  resistance  was  too  late ; 
^ose  modern  Gauls  have  found  resistance  ciFectual  to  opjMise  them 
the  Manlius  of  any  capitol  in  Europe.  That  this  bus  not  been  the 
of  every  tiling  reBned  and  valaable  in  Europe,  is  owing  to  the  degree 
which  the  ma.\ims  of  the  balancing  system  began  to  operate  their  usual 
effects  at  the  very  moment  when  the  first  changes  toot  ]>tace  in  France. 
But  that  much  injury  has  been  done  ;  that  many  independent  states  have 
been  humUed ;  that  some  powers  have  been  overwhelmed ;  and  that 
meiancholy  (Gauges  have  been  effected  in  the  distribution  of  dominion, 
has  been  owing  to  the  unprincipled  ambition  of  certain  princes  ;  the  taint 
of  disaflection  in  the  people  of  some  countries,  which  have,  together, 
prevented  the  modern  system  of  external  policy  from  being  followed  out, 
and  have  given  to  the  common  enemy  of  national  independence  an 
advantage  proportioned  to  the  neglect  of  those  sound  and  necessary 
principles- 
Let  us  hear  no  more,  th^n,  of  the  last  century,  as  alfording  arguments 
against  the  balance  of  power.  That  eventful  period  in  the  history  of 
mankind  has  bccu  marked  by  the  formation  of  vast  schemes,  which  eithfTj. 
by  their  luccess  may  allure,  or  by  their  failure  may  warn,  future  Stat 
men  to  dbg  still  closer  by  those  maxims  of  conduct  which  are 
to  the  preservation  of  liberty  and  peace. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  frequently  made  on  the  knowlei^' 
the  ancients,  in  this  branch  of  policy,  are  fur  the  most  part  ' 
Mr.  Hume,  so  &r  as  we  know,  is  the  farst  who  stated  this  point, 
essay  replete  with  accurate  reference,  and  distinguished  acuten< 
classical  illustration,  but  mingled  also  with  some  injurious  perversiont 
tacts  in  more  recent  history ;  and  with  the  mistatemcnt,  m  one  or  *" 
points,  of  the  great  system  itself,  which  he  ai^ears  to  treat  with 
reapect.*  The  cetebroted  passage  in  Polybius,  which  has  so  often 
quoted  f,  is  indeed  a  distiuct  statement  of  one  general  principle  in 
system ;  and  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  contain  some  discussions  of 
the  most  delicate  parts  of  the  theory  —  discussions  which,  from  the 
eventa  of  his  time,  we  may  be  axsured  were  but  iuiperfectiy  compre- 
bended  in  those  early  ages.  %  But  the  number  of  discoveries  or  inven- 
tions which  have  been  suddenly  made  in  any  branch  of  knowledge,  is 
■mall  indeed.  All  the  more  important  steps  in  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind  may  rather  be  termed  improvements  than  mventiona ;  they 
are  refinements  ujion  methods  formerly  known  —  generalisations  of  ideas 
previously  conceived.     By  how  many  small  and  slowly  following  steps 

*  Essay  on  the  Balance  of  Power. 

+  Poljb.  lib,  1.  cnp.  93.     *'  Nnnqoam,"&c. 

I  Particularly  the  ftunous  speech  "  pro  Mrgalvpolilnaii ''  — 
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was  the  true  nature  of  the  planetary  motions  brought  to  light !  By  how 
many  insensible  gradations  did  that  theory  receive  its  explanation  from 
the  great  law  of  gravitation,  which,  constantly  and  universally  actings 
keeps  each  body  in  its  place,  and  preserves  the  arrangement  of  the 
whole  system.  In  like  manner  has  wat  theory  of  political  expediency 
been  gradually  unfolded,  and  its  parts  refined,  which  regulates  the 
mutual  actions  of  the  contiguous  nations  of  Europe,  -—  subjects  each  to 
the  influence  of  others,  however  remote,— connects  aU  together  by  a 
common  principle,  •—  regulates  tlie  motions  of  the  whole, — and  maintains. 
the  order  of  the  great  complicated  system.  As  the  newly  discovered 
planets  are  found  to  obey  the  same  law  that  keeps  the  rest  in  their 
orbits ;  so  the  powers,  which  frequently  arise  in  the  European  world, 
immediately  fall  into  their  places,  and  conform  to  the  same  principles 
that  fix  the  positions  and  direct  the  movements  of  the  ancient  states. 
And  as,  even  in  this  enlightened  age,  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering the  whole  extent  of  the  planetary  law,  or  in  reducing  certain 
apparent  irregularities  of  the  system  to  the  conunon  principles ;  so,  in 
these  days  of  political  improvement,  we  have  not  attained  the  utmost 
refinements  of  international  policy,  and  have  still  to  lament  the  many 
irregularities  which  continue  to  disturb  the  arrangement  of  the  European 
commonwealth. 

It  is  not,  then,  in  the  mere  plan  of  forming  offensive  or  defensive 
alliances ;  or  in  the  principle  of  attacking  a  neighbour,  in  order  to  weaken 
his  power  b^ore  he  has  betrayed  hostile  views ;  or  in  the  poliev  of  defend- 
ing a  rival,  in  order  to  stay,  in  proper  time,  the  progress  of  a  common 
enemy  ;  —  it  is  not  in  these  simple  maxims  that  the  modern  system  con- 
sists. These  are  indeed  the  elements,  the  great  and  leading  parts,  of  the 
theory ;  they  are  its  most  prominent  features  ;  they  are  nuucuns  dictated 
by  the  plainest  and  coarsest  views  of  political  expediency :  but  they  do 
not  form  the  whole  system ;  nor  does  the  knowlec!^  of  them  (for  it  can- 
not be  pretended  that  ancient  states  were  in  possession  of  any  thing 
beyond  the  speculative  knowledge  of  them)  comprehend  an  acquamtance 
with  the  profounder  and  more  subtile  parts  of  modem  policy.  The  grand 
and  distinguishing  feature  of  the  balancing  theory  is  the  systematic  form 
to  which  it  reduces  those  plain  and  obvious  principles  of  national  conduct ; 
the  perpetual  attention  to  foreign  affairs  which  it  inculcates ;  the  constant 
watchfulness  over  every  motion  in  all  parts  of  the  system  which  it  pre- 
scribes ;  the  subjection  in  which  it  tends  to  place  all  national  passions  and 
antipathies  to  the  views  of  remote  expediency ;  the  unceasing  care  which  it 
dictates  of  nations  most  remotely  situated,  and  apparently  unconnected 
with  ourselves  ;  the  general  union,  which  it  has  efl&cted,  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean powers  in  one  connected  system — obeying  certain  laws,  andactuated, 
m  general,  by  a  common  principle ;  in  fine,  as  a  consequence  of  the  whole, 
the  right  of  mutual  inspection,  now  universally  recognised  among  civilised 
states,  in  the  rights  of  public  envoys  and  residents.  This  is  the  balancing 
theory.  It  was  as  much  unknown  to  Athens  and  Rome  as  the  Kep- 
lerian  or  Newtonian  laws  were  concealed  from  Plato  and  Cicero,  who 
certainly  knew  the  effect  of  gravitation  upon  terrestrial  bodies.  It 
has  arisen,  in  the  progress  of  science,  out  of  the  circumstances  of  modern 
Europe  —  the  greater  extent  and  nearer  equality  of  the  contiguous  states 
— -  the  more  constant  intercourse  of  the  different  nations  with  each  other. 
We  have  been  told  by  historians  *  that  the  principle  of  the  balance  of 
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pofircr  was  a  dkoorery  of  the  fifteenth  centmy,  made  by  the  Italian  poK- 
tfr«*«S  in  oonaequence  of  the  inraskm  of  Charles  Vlll.  Against  such 
statements  as  this  it  is  perfectly  hk  to  adduce  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Hme  and  otfaersy  who  hare  tracxd,  in  ancaent  times,  vast!  j  more  refined 
notions  of  pcrficj  than  anj  that  dictated  the  Italian  defensive  leagne.  It 
waiy  in  truth,  not  to  any  sudi  single  erent  that  the  balancing  sjstesm  owed 
either  its  origin  or  its  refinement ;  but  to  the  prc^ess  of  society,  whi<^ 
placed  the  whole  states  of  Europe  in  the  same  rdative  situation  in  which 
the  states  of  Italy  were  at  that  period,  and  taught  them  not  to  wait  for  an 
actual  inranon,  but  to  see  a  Chaiies  at  all  times  in  every  prince  <h'  com- 
monwealth that  should  manifest  the  least  desire  of  change. 

The  circumstances  of  the  European  states,  by  promoting  national  inter- 
ooorse,  have  been  singularly  faTourable  to  the  deTclopment  of  those  prin- 
o^es  of  easy  and  constant  union.  Consolidated  into  one  sjrstem  of 
provincial  government  under  the  empire  of  Rome,  they  were  separated  by 
the  same  causes,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Reduced  by  a  people 
whose  character  and  manners  were  never  effaced  by  the  most  rapid  con- 
quests, or  most  remote  emigrations,  they  were  formed  into  divisions,  under 
constitutions  of  the  same  nature,  peculiarly  calculated  to  preserve  the 
uniformity  of  customs  which  originally  marked  the  whole.  The  pn^ess 
of  politick  government  has  been  similar  in  all,  from  the  dominion  of  the 
nobles  to  the  tjrranny  of  the  prince  ;  and,  in  these  latter  times,  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  people.  That  spirit  of  commercial  intercourse,  which  pro- 
duces a  perpetual  connection,  little  known  in  the  ancient  world,  has 
conspired,  with  the  similarity  of  situation  and  the  resemblance  of  manners, 
to  render  Europe  a  united  whole  within  itself,  almost  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world ;  a  great  federacy,  acknowledging  indeed  no  common 
chief,  but  united  by  certain  common  principles,  and  obeying  one  system 
of  international  law. 

It  is  from  these  natural  sources,  through  this  gradual  progress,  and  not 
suddenly  from  any  accidental  occurrences  in  the  fifteenth  century,  or 
from  the  cabinets  of  particular  statesmen,  that  we  must  deduce  the  re- 
fined system  of  interference  which  has  regulated,  for  so  long  a  time,  the 
councifs  of  Europe  in  foreign  affairs ;  and  we  are  to  consider  the  union  of 
the  Italian  states  against  the  invasion  of  Charles  merely  as  a  symptom  of 
the  same  progressive  improvement  which  has  since  taken  place  in  the 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  ouestion,  of  the  propriety  of  a  nation  interfering  with  those  con- 
cerns of  its  neighbours  which  have  only  a  remote  connection  with  its 
own  interests,  may  be  stated  in  two  different  forms ;  either  as  a  general 
question  applicable  to  any  state,  or  in  its  particular  reference  to  the  situ- 
ation of  a  nation  placed  in  certain  circumstances.  Thus,  many  politicians, 
who  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  balancing  system  lo  such 
powers  as  Austria  and  Prussia,  placed  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  and  sur- 
rounded by  many  other  states  of  various  complexions  and  magnitudes, 
are  yet  of  opinion  that  the  situation  of  Britain  is  very  different ;  that  she 
is,  by  nature,  insulated  from  the  rest  of  Europe ;  that  she  can  defend 
herself  against  an}'  invasion,  by  means  of  her  natural  barrier  and  internal 
resources ;  and  that  she  ought  not  to  sacrifice  the  improvement  of  those 
resources,  and  the  means  of  maintaining  peace,  to  the  vain  wish  of  hold- 
ing the  European  balance,  and  embroiling  herself  in  the  stormy  politics 
of  foreign  states.  To  enter  fully  into  the  discussion  of  this  great  national 
c|uestion,  would  carry  us  much  heyond  our  necessary  limits ;  but  we 
cannot  avoid  remarking,  that,  so  long  iis  Great  Britain  is  engaged  in  a 
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commercial  intercourse  with  other  nations ;  so  long  as  her  insular  situation 
only  serves  to  promote  and  extend  those  commercial  relations ;  so  long 
as  other  states  possess  a  large  portion  of  sea-coast,  engage  in  a  wide 
commercial  circle,  and  are  acquirmg  a  navy  of  formidable  power ;  so  long 
as  Britain  interferes  with  them  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  where  her 
dominions  are  the  most  valuable  and  extensive,  —  it  is  an  abuse  of  lan- 
guage to  talk  of  her  being  separated  from  the  continent  of  Europe  by 
the  straits  of  Dover.  The  transport  of  an  army  by  sea  is  often  more 
easy  than  the  march  over  a  considerable  tract  of  land.  The  fate  of  a 
naval  engagement  is  generally  more  quick,  decisive,  and  dependent  upon 
fortune,  than  the  siege  of  barrier  towns,  or  the  forcing  of  mountainous 
passes ;  and  tlie  elements  may,  by  retaining  the  British  fleets  in  Plymouth 
or  Portsmouth,  while  they  waft  the  enemy's  squadrons  from  Brest  or  the 
Texel,  destroy  in  a  moment  that  bulwark  to  which  we  vainly  intrusted 
the  national  defence,  and  render  utterly  useless  the  whole  naiurcU/orce 
of  the  country,  which,  after  a  change  of  weather*  may  display,  triumph- 
antly, its  flags  over  every  sea  in  Europe,  while  the  Consular  legions  are 
revelling  in  the  plunder  of  the  Bank,  or  burning  all  the  dock-yards  in  the 
kingdom.  To  say  that  England  may  trust  to  her  fleets,  then,  is  to  re- 
commend a  full  reliance  upon  the  chance  of  a  single  battle,  or  the  event 
of  a  sea  chase ;  to  inculcate  a  silly  confidence  in  good  fortune,  and  to 
advise  that  the  fate  of  Great  Britain  should  be  committed  to  the  changes 
of  the  elements,  the  shifting  of  a  wind,  or  the  settling  of  a  fog.  It  is  to 
her  armies  that  every  nation,  insular  or  continental,  must  look  for  her 
sure  and  natural  defence.  But  although  it  would  be  absurd  to  recommend 
that  tlic  internal  resources  of  a  country  should  be  neglected,  either  in 
order  to  favour  its  naval  force,  or  in  order  to  commit  its  defence  to  the 
movements  of  intrigue,  and  the  efforts  of  foreign  policy ;  yet  he  would  be 
an  equally  dangerous  counsellor  who  should  advise  us  to  neglect  those 
means  of  preventing  war,  and  of  rendering  it  harmless  when  it  does  occur* 
which  are  only  to  be  found  in  a  compliance  with  the  principles  of  the 
balancing  system. 

When  the  different  nations  of  Europe  placed  their  whole  glory  in  the 
splendour  of  their  warlike  renown,  and  attended  only  to  the  improvement 
of  their  military  resources,  every  person  of  free  rank  was  a  soldier,  and 
devoted  his  life  to  the  profession  of  arms.  But  as  soon  as  the  arts  of 
peace  acquired  an  ascendancy,  and  other  fame  besides  that  of  martial 
deeds  was  sought  after,  war  became  an  object  of  dread,  as  deranging  the 
main  operations  of  society,  and  exposing  the  national  independence  to 
unforeseen  casualties  and  dangers.  Instead  of  being  followed  for  its  own 
sake,  it  was  now  only  resorted  to  as  a  necessary  evil,  to  avoid  a  greater 
risk.  The  first  great  consequence  of  this  change  in  the  occupations  and 
character  of  men,  was  the  separation  of  the  military  from  the  civil  pro- 
fessions ;  the  intrusting  a  small  class  in  each  community  with  the  defence 
of  the  rest ;  the  adoption  of  standing  armies,  by  far  the  most  important 
improvement  in  the  art  of  government  with  which  history  has  made  us 
acquainted.  As  this  great  change  has  disarmed  war  of  almost  all  its 
dangers,  so  another  change,  equally  important,  has  arisen  out  of  it — ren- 
dered wars  much  less  frequent,  and  confined  their  influence  to  a  small 
portion  in  the  centre  of  the  Continent.  The  European  powers  have 
formed  a  species  of  general  law,  which  supersedes,  in  most  instances,  an 
appeal  to  tlie  sword,  by  rendering  such  an  appeal  fatal  to  any  power  that 
may  infringe  upon  the  code ;  by  uniting  the  forces  of  the  rest  inevitably 
against  each  delinquent;  by  agreeing,  that  any  project  of  violating 
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neighbour's  integrity  shall  be  prevented  or  avenged,  not  according  (o  (he 
resources  of  this  neighbour,  hut  according  to  the  fall  redources  of  every 
other  member  of  tlie  European  community ;  and  by  constantly  watching 
over  the  state  of  public  afTairs,  even  in  profound  peace.  Sucli,  st  lea>t, 
would  be  the  balancing  system,  carried  to  its  full  extent ;  and  sticft  is  the 
stale  of  refinement  lowarda  which  it  is  constantly  lending.  The  dirisKin 
of  labour,  too,  and  the  ieparation  of  the  military  profession,  has  been 
carried,  by  some  of  the  richer  nations,  to  a  still  Renter  extent  than  the 
mere  embodying  of  standing  arnjies.  Those  states,  which  are  the  moat 
injured  by  the  operations  of  war,  are  also  the  richest  in  superfluous  stock. 
They  have  contrived  a  species  of  pecuniary  commutation  of  war,  similar 
to  the  commutation  of  military  service,  which  paved  the  way  for  the  in- 
troduction of  standing  armies:  they  have  managed  to  turn  off  the  bartle 
from  their  gates,  by  paying  less  wealthy  allies  for  fighting  in  their  cause 
at  a  safe  distance.  The  operations  of  war  are  in  this  manner  rendered 
very  harmless,  and  a  foundalLon  Js  laid  for  tlieir  gradual  disuse.  A 
few  useless  millions,  and  a  few  still  more  useless  lives,  are  sacrificed;  the 
arts  of  peace  continue  to  flourish,  sometimes  with  increased  prosperity ; 
and  the  policy  of  prefering  to  purchase  defeat  at  a  distance,  rather  than 
victory  at  home  —  of  paying  allies  for  being  vantjuished,  rather  than  gain 
the  moat  splendid  triumphs  on  their  own  ground — has  been  amply 
rewarded  by  the  safety,  increased  resources,  and  real  addition  of  power, 
which  result  from  an  enjoyment  of  all  the  substantial  blessings  of  peace, 
with  the  only  real  advantages  of  necessary  warfare- 
Such  are  the  general  outlines  of  the  modem  system,  founded  upon  the 
preservation  of  a  balance  of  power.  The  science  which  professes  to  dis- 
cuss the  general  principles  of  this  system,  and  their  particular  application 
m  detail  to  the  actual  situation  of  the  European  powers,  is,  of  conse- 
quence, next  to  jurisprudence  and  police,  the  most  important  that  can 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  statesman.  It  has,  however,  been  alleged  that 
this  is  an  enijuiry  reducible  to  no  general  or  fixed  principles ;  that  it  does 
not  deserve  the  name  of  science ;  that  it  depends  on  the  caprices  of  a  few 
individuals,  and  ihe  variations  in  their  views  or  measures  occasioned  by 
accidental  occurrences.  Mr.  Hume,  in  particular,  at  the  very  time  whiMi 
he  recommends  the  drawing  of  our  conclusions  on  subjects  of  domestic 
policy  as  fine  as  it  is  possible,  adds,  "  that,  in  these  affairs,  the  inferences 
rest  on  the  concurrence  of  a  multitude  of  causes  —  not,  as  in  foreign  poli- 
tics, upon  accidents,  and  chances,  and  the  caprices  of  o  few  persons,""  It 
may,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  very  same  general  arguments,  so  irre- 
sistibly slated  by  that  acute  and  profound  writer,  to  prove  that  politics 
may  be  reduced  to  a  science  +,  apply  as  well  to  the  foreign  as  to  the  do- 
mestic policy  of  a  state.  ;A  few  more  particular  remarks  on  this  jioint 
may  serve  to  set  it  in  a  light  sufficiently  striking. 

1,  All  the  governments  of  Europe  have  tended  uniformly,  and  not  very 
slowly,  towards  greater  freedom  and  mildness,  since  the  rise  of  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  modem  times,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  by 
the  art  of  printing.  Instead  of  a  collection  of  despots,  actuated  in  all  their 
plans  of  internal  and  entemal  arrangement  by  caprice  or  accident,  the 
system  of  European  princes  is  now  an  assemblage  of  deputies  from  the 
different  nations,  which  have  intrusted  them  with  certain  powers  and 
commissions  for  the  public  goml.     In  the  execution  of  their  trust,  indeed. 
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they  arc  not  directly  accountable  to  any  human  authoiity  ;  but,  et'cn  in 
the  Htates  where  no  constituuonaJ  control  i»  appointed  to  the  power  of 
the  crown,  the  indirect  Influence  of  a  numerous  and  enlightened  people  is 
uniformly  strong  upon  the  councils  of  the  monarch.  It  is  always  his  inte- 
rest to  rule  by  gentle  and  agreeable  means,  and  to  further,  by  every  mea- 
sure in  his  power,  the  prosperity  of  liis  state.  This  interest,  though  for  a 
while  it  may  be  concealed  from  his  eyes,  or  overruled  by  opposite  paasiooSf 
can  never  be  long  hidden  from  him;  but  must  always,  in  the  long  run, 
force  itself  upon  his  attention,  and  be,  for  the  most  part,  the  guide  of  )us 
conduct.  The  government  of  the  moat  despotic  princes  offers  constant 
examples  of  a  submission  to  thai  opinion,  which  can  scarcely  there  maka 
itself  heard ;  and  not  a  few  instances  of  obedience  to  the  voice,  which, 
from  its  resistless  power  over  divans  themselves,  has  been  empliatically 
called  the  voice  of  God.  A  check  is  thus  providedfor  the  violence  of  roytd 
passions,  and  a  guide  or  regulator  for  the  movements  of  even  a  despot'* 
caprice.  In  the  free  governments  of  modern  Europe,  however,  the  influ- 
ence of  public  opinion  is  direct ;  the  voice  of  the  nation  is  acknowledged ; 
and  the  will  of  the  people  is  in  general  obeyed, — the  only  doubt  being  as  to 
the  particular  line  of  conduct  which  that  voice  and  will  direct. 

2.  As  almost  all  princes  rule  by  the  advice  of  ministers,  end  must  exe> 
cute  their  decrees  by  the  assistance  of  a  great  number  of  deputies;  the 
connection  of  those  men  with  the  people  at  large  —  their  responsibility  to 
their  country — the  odium  and  personal  danger  which  attach  to  a  failure  of 
any  plan  executed  by  their  intervention,  whether  suggested  by  their  coun- 
cils or  not  — must  quicken  their  perception  of  every  national  danger,  and 
embolden  them  to  withstand,  in  the  cabinet,  any  pernicious  measure  dic- 
tated by  the  ignorance  or  caprice  of  their  master.  Where  so  many  must 
thus,  in  some  degree,  concur  in  ever^  act  of  the  sovereign  power,  and  so 
many  are  responsible,  in  the  eyes  of  the  country,  for  every  abuse  in  the 
government,  it  is  manifest  that  the  chances  of  wilful  misrule,  through  the 
unprincipled  caprice,  or  rashness,  or  levity,  or  passions  of  a  single  mon- 
arch, are  considerably  diminished:  and  that  the  true  interests  of  the 
country,  in  its  relations  to  foreign  states,  can  only  be  lost  sight  of  Of 
thwarted  during  casual  intervals,  when  the  niiiiislers  are  utterly  careless 
uf  papular  opinion  in  comparison  of  their  master's  will,  and  the  tyrant  is 
BO  short-sighted,  and  so  corrupted  by  his  unfortunate  situation,  as  to  de- 
spise his  best  interests,  and  disregard  his  chief  danger.  The  actual  respon- 
sibility of  every  minister  to  the  country,  even  in  governments  the  most 
unprincipled  and  despotic,  and  the  submission  of  the  sovereign  to  the  will 
of  the  people,  however  debased,  is  proved  by  so  many  striking  facts  of 
common  notoriety,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  them  in  illu>tra> 
tion  of  tlie  foregoing  remarks.  "  The  Soldan  of  Egypt,"  says  Mr.  Hume*, 
"  or  the  Emperor  of  Rome,  might  drive  his  harntfess  subjects,  like  bmte 
beasts,  against  their  sentiments  and  inclinations ;  but  he  must  at  least 
have  led  his  Mamelukes  or  prstorian  bands,  like  men,  by  their  opinion." 
There  is  evidently  somewhat  of  inconsistency  between  the  two  parts  of 
tJiis  proposition  ;  for,  unless  tliose  Mamelukes  and  prtetorian  guards  were 
so  numerous  as  to  command  the  whole  state,  and  so  separated  fi'om  the 
rest  of  the  commonwealth  as  to  participate  in  no  degree  in  their  feelings, 
and  to  be  alti^ether  unconnected  with  iheu'  wrongs,  it  Is  clear  that  in  the 
long  run  they  must  have  been  inftuenced  by  the  national  opinion.  At  any 
rate,  although,  in  the  domrslic  concerns  of  Egypt  or  Rome,  the  interest* 
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of  the  two  orders  miglit  be  frequently  opposed  to  each  other,  and  those  of 
the  people  be  neglected,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  txtcrnal  rela- 
tions of  the  state,  the  two  classcB  formed  but  one  body,  and  the  best 
interests  of  the  whole  were  the  same.  The  caprice  of  the  soldan,  or  em- 
peror, then,  could  never,  for  any  length  of  time,  stiBe  or  disobey  the  voice 
of  those  bands  whom  he  had  to  guide  by  their  good-will,  and  rule  by 
their  opinion ;  that  is,  by  partly  yielding  to,  and  partly  directing,  their 
wishes. 

In  the  most  despotic  govemmenta  of  the  East,  the  fury  of  b  mob 
frequently  obtains  a  change  of  ministers,  which  is  always  a  change  of 
measures.  The  vizier  who  commands  a  vanquished  army,  who  advises 
an  unprosperous  war,  or  concludes  a  disadvantageous  peace,  is  generally 
bowatringed  at  the  first  murmurs  of  the  mob,  and  his  body  thrown  to 
appease  them.  This  is  a  sacrifice  made  by  the  most  absolute  of  monarchs 
to  die  will  of  the  most  enslaved  people  in  the  world.  The  power  of  the 
Grand  Signior,  which  la)^  every  Mussulman  prostrate  at  his  feet,  does 
not  extend  to  the  enacting  of  any  law  which  might  add  to  the  taxes  of 
the  empire.  He  may  crush  the  proudest  of  his  bashaws,  and  squeeze 
from  the  richest  of  his  officers  every  particle  of  thbir  accumulated  wealth  : 
he  mayjbowstring  thousands,  whom  ancient  opinion  and  religious  pre- 
judice has  taught  to  believe  that  their  lives  were  made  for  Ins  sport :  but 
he  dares  not  issue  any  regular  ordinance  for  a  single  general  impost ;  or 
the  same  people,  who,  in  the  strange  contradictions  of  this  unnatural 
state  of  society,  had  kissed  the  axe  that  was  lifted  against  their  lives, 
would  now  raise  their  united  voice  with  a  force  powerful  to  shake  the 
innermost  recesses  of  the  seraglio. 

When  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia  wished  to  invert  the  order  of  suc- 
cession to  the  Imperial  throne,  from  an  unnatural  antipathy  to  the  Tzaro- 
witch,  whose  rights  had  formerly  been  in  some  degree  bck  now  I  edged,  he 
did  not  think  it  sufficient  to  issue  an  express  edict,  declaring  the  power 
of  the  Emperor  to  fix  upon  any  successor  that  he  chose.  He  began,  by 
accustoming  the  minds  of  men  to  such  an  unsettled  and  arbitrary  mode 
of  inheritance  in  cases  of  private  property.  He  published  a  previous 
ordinance,  obliging  each  father  to  bequeath  his  whole  real  property  to 
one  of  his  children,  leaving  him  the  choice  of  his  heir.  This  singular 
barbarian,  notwithstanding  the  many  vices  that  stained  his  character, 
and  the  constant  cruelties  in  which  bis  reign  was  spent,  had  the  merit  of 
beginning  the  civilisation  of  his  boundless  empire.  He  wished  to  raise 
his  savage  and  enslaved  people  to  the  rank  of  men ;  and  the  ordinance 
which  we  have  mentioned,  is  an  instance  of  submission  to  their  will,  from 
a  real  or  supposed  necessity,  and  from  a  wish  to  bring  about  a  change  in 
their  opinions.  'I1ic  succeeding  Tzars  have  adopted  a  regular  mode  of 
receiving  the  opinions  of  tlie  most  respectable  and  enlightened  part  of 
their  subjects,  and  of  imposing  a  check  on  their  own  authority.  Upon  a 
new  and  general  law  being  drawn  up,  the  ukase  containing  it  is  trans- 
mitted to  each  of  the  ffovernmttits ;  and  the  viceroys  may  assemble  the 
different  conrts  to  consider  it.  ]f  they  unanimously  disapprove,  they 
may  present  a  representation  against  it  to  the  senate.  The  law  is  recon- 
sidered, and  is  not  obligatory  on  the  realm,  until  another  ordinance  has 
been  issued,  confirming  the  fiirmer.'  The  silly  passion  for  legislation 
whidi  distinguished  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  produced  many  laws  dis- 
agreeable to  the  people:  and  although  the  whole  tenor  of  that  weak 
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monarch's  reign  demonstrates  how  little  he  was  disposed  to  recognise 
the  rights  of  his  subjects,  yet  those  obnoxious  regulations  were  generally 
abrogated  almost  as  soon  as  passed.  While  he  was  dragooning  the 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands  into  a  surrender  of  their  most  sacred  pri- 
vileges, and  purposely  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his 
constituents  m  the  Imperial  diet,  he  could  not  obtain  the  acquiescence 
of  Austria  (where  his  power  is  absolute  by  law)  in  a  trifling  and  absurd 
regulation  prescribing  the  interment  of  dead  bodies  in  lime-pits:  and 
the  discontent  of  that  part  of  his  empire  obliged  him  to  abandon  tills  idle 
measure.* 

3.  It  must  be  evident  to  every  one,  that  the  only  reason  why  the 
theory  of  international  relations  has  been  supposed  incapable  of  being 
reduced  to  fixed  principles,  is,  the  apparently  small  number  of  men  con- 
cerned in  regulating  the  external  policy  of  states.  Where  a  great  body 
of  people  are  nearly  interested,  and  take  a  part  in  each  measure ;  where 
tlieir  consent,  advice,  or  acquiescence,  is  necessary  to  the  execution  of 
every  plan,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  always  a  much  smaller  chance  of 
capricious  and  irregular  operations  being  carried  through,  than  where  one 
or  two  individuals  only  are  concerned.  It  is  a  remark  of  Machiavel,  dis- 
tinguished by  his  usual  acuteness  and  profundity,  that  although,  in  matters 
of  general  discussion,  the  people  are  oflen  mistaken,  yet,  in  matters  re* 
duced  to  particulars,  they  are  most  sensible  and  judicious ;  that  tlie 
prince  is  much  more  apt  to  be  ungrateful,  both  through  avarice  and  sus- 
picion, than  the  people ;  that  the  multitude  is  genersdly  both  wiser  and 
more  constant  than  tlie  prince ;  and  that  those  leagues  or  confederacies 
are  more  to  be  trusted,  which  are  made  with  free  states,  than  those  which 
are  made  with  princes.  For  the  demonstration  of  these  important  and 
curious  propositions,  both  by  reasoning  and  illustration,  we  refer  our 
readers  to  the  discourses  of  the  Florentine  Secretary  f,  more  particularly 
the  fifly-ninth  chapter  of  the  first  book,  which  is  most  in  consonance  with 
our  present  reasonings,  and  contains  as  strict  a  demonstration  of  the 
principle,  as  any  that  we  meet  with  in  geometry,  making  allowance  for 
the  different  nature  of  the  evidence,  j:  As  we  have  shown  that  in  all 
states,  whether  free  or  enslaved,  the  regulation  of  public  af&irs  is,  in 
some  degree,  influenced  by  public  opinion,  and  that  the  most  despotic 
princes  are  not  free  from  its  influence,  either  directly,  or  through  their 
subordinate  agents ;  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  principles  of  the  Italian 
statesman  are  applicable,  in  some  measure,  to  the  movements  of  all  inde- 
pendent communities ;  and  that  the  external  as  well  as  internal  affairs  of 
states  are  the  more  steady,  tlie  more  reducible  to  certain  laws,  the  greater 
the  number  of  men  is  to  whose  management  those  affairs  are  intrusted^ 
and  the  more  extensive  the  circle  is  whose  opinion  or  will  affects  that 
management. 

4.  The  relative  interests  of  different  nations  are  affected  b^  various 
circumstances,  either  unalterable,  or  only  slowly  alterable,  in  their  relative 
situation  and  domestic  state.  The  knowledge  and  comparison  of  those 
circumstances  forms  the  foundation  of  the  science,  the  principles  of  which 
we  are  now  considering ;  and  it  is  very  evident  that  this  knowledge  must 
be  of  as  difficult  acquisition  as  it  is  important  and  practically  useful.     For, 

*  Mirabeau,  Monarcliie  Prussienne,  torn.  iv.  p.  472.  4to.  edit, 
j-  Discorsi  sopra  la  prima  Deca  di  T.  Livio,  lib.  i.  cap.  29.  47.  58,  and  59, 
"f.  Cap.  lix.     I)i  quaii  confederatiord  6  lega  altri  si  ptto  pHiJidarc,  6  qttellafatta  con 
una  Itepttbbfica,  6  di  queUafatta  con  un  Principe. 
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in  order  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  foreign  relations  of  any  power,  it  is  ne- 
cewary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  drciim stances,  not  only  of  that  nation, 
but  of  all  the  rest  which  compose  the  European  commonwealth  ;  to  learn 
accurately  their  political  state ;  to  investigate  their  national  characters  and 
habits;  to  consult  minutely  their  statistical  situation; — so  intimately  is 
the  federal  power  (the  puissanct  fediralive  of  the  foreign  politicians) 
blended  with  the  internal  force,  and  the  relative  position  with  the  insu- 
lated state  of  any  country.  The  temporary  circumstances  of  the  different 
powers  deserve  also  to  be  considered  in  a  practical  point  of  view  ; — the 
court  intrigues ;  leading  characters  of  the  military  or  polilical  depart- 
ments ;  and  the  distinguished  men  in  the  literary  world.  These  make 
up,  in  the  great  book  of  politicSj  what  may  be  called  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents ;  and  it  is  a  chapter  which  perpetually  sets  all  the  inferences  and 
calculations  of  the  other  parts  at  defiance.  Except  this  last  heed — and  it 
is  obvious  that  every  other  branch  of  the  subject  is  general,  and  reducible 
to  lixed  principles  —  the  circutn stances  which  we  have  enumerated  are  of 
ft  general  and  invariable  nature,  or  they  vary  slowly  and  regularly,  or 
according  to  certain  laws,  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  political  philo- 
sopher to  ascertain.  The  last  kind  of  circumstances  which  we  mentioned 
are,  indeed,  more  irregular,  and  their  disturbing  force  is  not  denied. 
But,  in  considering  the  effects  of  the  former,  we  must  lay  out  of  view 
those  deranging  causes,  as  we  demonstrate  (in  Dynamics)  the  properties 
of  the  mechanical  powers,  without  taking  into  view  the  effects  of  friction, 
or  the  resistance  of  the  medium  in  which  the  powers  operate.  In  a 
practical  point  of  view,  those  disturbing  causes  must  be  carefully  weighed ; 
asd  to  investigate  them  is  the  business  of  the  lawgiver,  the  prince  him- 
self, his  ministers  of  state,  with  his  agents  in  diplomatic  affairs :  in  a 
word,  of  the  practical  politician  or  statesman  ;  a  character  of  distinguished 
rank  inevery  country — fillineat  once  the  most  dignified  and  difficult  place 
which  man  can  occupy,  ana  very  little  deserving  of  those  ill-tempered 
invectives  which  Dr.  Smith  has  been  pleased  to  heap  upon  it,  in  a  fit  of 
peevishness,  not  unnatural  to  one  who  had  seon  how  very  seldom  this 
great  and  important  character  has  been  adequately  supported.' 

That  such  disturbing  causes  do  exist,  to  dfcct  the  foreign  relations  of 
every  slate,  is  no  more  an  argument  against  the  science  of  which  we  are 
treating,  than  the  undoubted  existence  and  effects  of  causes  exactly  simi- 
lar in  the  domestic  policy  of  states  is  a  reason  for  denying  (what  no  one 
now  thinks  of  doubting)  that  the  principles  of  government  are  reducible 
to  a  general  and  certain  science.  The  degree  of  vigour  inherent  in  any 
form  of  government,  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  people,  the  influence  of 
the  privileged  orders  upon  the  great  engine  of  the  slate,  —  all  these  are 
liable  to  be  affected  every  moment,  and  are  actually  affected,  by  the  cha- 
racters of  the  leaders  in  the  different  dipartmcnts  of  the  constitution;  yet 
no  one,  since  the  days  of  Aristotle,  has  denied  that  the  doctrines  of  a 
monarchical,  aristocratical,  and  democraticol  government  are  reduciMe  to 
certain  general  principles,  and  that  the  nature  of  government  in  general 
is  a  subject  of  scientific  enquiry. 

•  Our  readers  will  l)c  amoscd  with  the  litile  piece  of  ill-humour  which  this  inily 

Seat  man  vents  upon  the  slstesman  or  |iolititian,  in  the  pBsrage  here  alluJcd  to. 
e  calls  him  "  an  intidkna  and  cmfiy  aninuil  t"  fbrj^ting,  surelv,  that  Cxsar,  Calo, 
Demosthenes,  Hichvlicn,  and  many  otherri,  who  have  made  the  world  tremble  nt 
their  names,  or  revure  thdr  memory,  must  b«  ranged  in  this  very  class.  —  Wr*tlh 
I'f  i^alimii,  book  iv.  chnp.  S. 
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In  Act,  the  foreign  affairs  of  nations  are  much  less  apt  to  be  influenced 
by  accidental  events  than  is  generally  imagined.  The  death  of  a  civil  or 
military  chief,  who  had  supported  the  greatness  of  a  state  bv  the  vigour 
and  wisdom  cf  his  councils,  or  the  glory  of  his  arms,  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
a  cause  of  great  change  in  the  relative  importance  of  that  country.  Great 
men  rise  in  certain  circumstances ;  they  are  disciplined  in  MDrticoIar 
schools ;  they  train  up  successors  for  themselves ;  they  are  called  forth 
by  oertain  emergencies  in  public  affairs.  This  is  more  particularly  die 
case  in  great  systems,  either  civil  or  military  -^  in  the  extensive  govern- 
ments, or  vast  regular  armies  of  modem  times,  all  the  operations  of  which 
are  combined,  and  mutually  dependent  one  upon  another.  As  these  can 
only  be  carried  on  by  the  united  exertions  of  many  persons  of  the  same 
habits  and  cast  of  talents,  their  success  must  always  depend  on  the  union 
of  men  whose  abilities  and  experience  in  their  arts  are  extensive.  If  the 
general  or  the  statesman  fall,  his  place  will  be  filled  by  some  of  those 
whose  talents  have  assisted  him  in  subordinate  branches  of  employment ; 
and  the  constant  demand  for  merit  in  a  certain  department  will  generally 
excite  men  to  apply  their  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  the  excellence 
so  much  wanted,  and  so  splendidly  rewarded.  Great  occasions  draw  into 
public  life  such  men  as  nave  long  been  labouring  to  fit  themselves  for 
their  station ;  and  new  talents,  new  powers,  frequently  sprine  up  in  a 
man's  mind,  when  he  is  placed  in  a  situation  of  pre-eminent  diincufty  and 
splendour  sufficient  to  caJl  them  forth.  The  great  object  of  every  nation 
should  be,  to  remove  every  impediment  or  check  which  may  prevent  such 
men  firom  rising  into  the  stations  .for  which  their  natural  or  acquired  fa« 
culties  render  them  fit.  Under  a  free  government,  the  restrictions  upon 
the  rise  of  real  merit  are  much  fis^wer  than  under  a  despotism ;  and  the 
chance  of  preferment  is  extended  to  a  much  wider  circle.  In  those  coun- 
tries, then,  much  less  consequence  mav  be  attached  to  the  existence  or  to 
the  loss  of  a  particular  man.  It  is  seldom  that  we  meet  with  Fleurys;  or 
Turgots,  or  Bernstorffs,  or  Hassans  ;  but  a  Walpole,  or  a  Pitt,  is,  happily 
for  mankind,  frequently  reproduced  in  the  course  of  an  age.  Thus  the 
appearance  of  those  illustrious  characters  in  whose  hands  the  fate  of  na- 
tions are  placed,  is  much  less  regulated  by  accident  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, more  especially  in  modem  times  and  in  free  states.  It  follows  tfiat, 
even  in  that  branch  of  foreign  policy  which  we  have  denominated  the 
chapter  of  accidents,  some  principles  may  be  traced ;  and  less  is  to  be  im- 
puted to  blind  hazard  than  most  men  are  at  first  apt  to  imaghie*  May  we 
be  allowed  to  hope  that  the  time  is  approaching  (not  rapidly,  or  by  vio- 
lent changes,  but  slowly  and  quietly,  like  all  those  arrangements  of  nature 
which  tend  to  the  substantial  improvement  of  the  species),  when  the  esta- 
blishment of  equal  rights,  and  rational  sjrstems  of  regular  government 
over  the  whole  of  Europe,  shall  diminish  yet  farther  the  consequences  at- 
tached to  the  caprices  and  accidental  fates  of  individuals,  and  shall  reduce 
to  complete  order  all  the  circumstances  that  affect  the  intercourse  of  na- 
tions, so  as  to  subject  their  whole  movements  to  certain  general  and 
invariable  laws,  to  reduce  every  eccentricity  of  course,  and  to  correct  all 
accidental  inequalities  or  alterations  in  the  system.^ 


*  The  foregoing  general  conclusions  are  sanctioned  bv  the  high  authority  of 
Our  countryman  Professor  Stewart,  Had  he  added  the  demonstration  of  a  pro- 
position, smiplj  enunciated  in  his  celebrated  work  on  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Ilumen  VGad  (chap^  iv.  sect*  8.),  the  above  enquiry'  would  have  been  rendered 
unncccssaiy. 
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We  have  now  finished  the  general  observations  which  We  purposed  to 
premise  upon  the  nature  and  first  principles  of  the  science  —  a  practical 
treatise  or  application  of  which  is  now  before  us.*  Before  ofiering  our 
particular  remarks  upon  this  work,  we  have  yet  to  call  our  readers*  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  propositions  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  balance  of 
power  is  contained :  we  shall  arrange  them  so  as  to  exhibit  a  sketch  of 
the  nature  of  the  work  before  us,  though  in  a  more  general  way,  and  upon 
a  more  comprehensive  plan,  than  can  be  found  in  that  treatise  itself,  which 
Is  principally  deficient  in  fundamental  principles  and  extensive  views.  We 
have,  in  the  foregoing  statements,  insisted  the  more  at  large  on  the  possi- 
bility of  reducing  the  external  policy  of  nations  to  certain  general  prin- 
cipleJBi  because,  besides  the  direct  negation  of  this  proposition  by  Mr. 
Hume  and  others,  it  has  been  very  much  the  custom  of  inferior  politicians, 
and  of  the  common  run  of  mankind,  more  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  to 
decry  such  speculations  as  vain  and  illusive ;  to  hold  them  up  as  objects  fit 
only  for  the  pedantic  statist  of  Germany  and  Holland ;  and  to  describe 
them  as  points  which  should  be  settled  by  the  finical,  and  too  often  con- 
temptible characters,  who  are  generally  the  representatives  of  the  greatest 
nations,  and  who  have  brought  a  sort  of  ridicule  upon  the  very  name  of 
diplomacy.  The  gravest  subject  that  can  occupy  the  human  mind  (inti- 
mately connected  indeed  with  our  present  enquiry,  though  not  altogether 
of  the  same  kind  with  it),  the  law  ofnations^  has  been  exposed  to  a  similar 
contempt.  Montesquieu  himself,  lawyer  and  historian  as  he  was,  has,  with 
his  usual  passion  for  an  epigram,  grossly  misrepresented  a  subject  as  im- 
portant and  refined  as  any  in  his  own  department  of  municipal  jurispru- 
dence. He  seriously  explains  <<  the  foundation  of  international  law,'  by 
telling  us,  <<  that  the  whole  system  is  a  set  of  obvious  corollaries  to  a 
maxim  in  ethics— that,  in  war,  nations  should  do  as  little  injury,  and  in 
peace  as  much  good,  to  each  other,  as  is  consistent  with  their  individual 
safety."  Without  asking  whether  it  is  possible  that  the  author  of  this 
witticism  should  ever  have  heard  of  the  insults  of  flags,  the  precedence  of 
states,  nay,  the  whole  admitted  causes  of  justifiable  war,  and  admitting  that 
all  the  parts  of  the  system  may  be  strained  so  as  to  come  under  the  gene- 
ral proposition,  we  may  be  allowed  to  remark,  with  great  deference  to  so 
high  a  name,  that  such  observations  are  extremely  useless  and  unsatisfac- 
tory;  that  we  learn  from  this  remark  nothing  which  can  give  the  slightest 
hint  of  the  nature  of  public  law  ;  that  it  is  as  instructive  as  if  one  ignorant 
of  mathematics  were  to  say,  "  the  whole  of  this  troublesome  science  con- 
sists of  obvious  corollaries  from  a  very  easy  axiom  —  whatever  is,  is."  In 
this  manner  might  all  science  be  simplified ;  and  learners,  who  knew  what 
"  corottary  "  was,  might  be  charmed  to  hear  that  they  had  but  one  pro- 
position to  learn  and  remember,  and  that  all  the  rest  was  "  corollary  " 
from  it. 


•  The  foregoing  remarks  may  appear  to  our  readers  imconnecteii  with  the 
particular  works  of  Segur  and  Favicr,  But  we  must  observe,  that  the  notes  of 
Segur  (the  onl^-  new  part  of  the  publication)  are,  from  beginning  to  end,  u  state- 
ment of  the  pnnciples  above  refuted,  viz.  that,  in  this  branch  of  politics,  all  must 
be  ascribc(l  to  the  particular  characters  and  fortunes  of  individuals.  In  fully  ex- 
amining this,  we  have  therefore  completely  examined  the  leading  doctrines  of  this 
work.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  work,  of  which  Segur's  edition  is  now 
before  us,  has  excited  more  attention  on  the  ('ontinent  than  any  political  public- 
ation of  the  present  day ;  and  that  it  is  studied  by  all  statcsn.en,  as  a  manual  of 
one  very  important  branch  of  their  scicu(  e. 
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We  trust  that  the  remarks  already  stated  will  suffice  to  evince  how 
mistaken  are  all  such  views  of  foreign  policy  or  international  law ;  that 
those  sciences  will  appear  strictly  reducible  to  certain  general  principles, 
and  leading  to  important  applications ;  that  those  subjects  will  be  found 
highly  refined  and  delicate,  and  as  fully  deserving  of  minute  investigation 
as  any  within  the  range  of  the  human  intellect.  As  we  proceed,  further 
illustrations  of  these  remarks  will  occur  to  set  their  truth  in  a  still  stronger 
point  of  view. 

1.  Treaties  or  public  pactions  are  the  solemn  and  authentic  expressions 
of  certain  agreements,  which  the  governments  of  friendly  or  neutral 
powers  have  entered  into  for  their  mutual  advantage.  In  so  far  as  refers 
to  our  present  subject,  they  are  chiefly  of  three  kinds  —  amicable^  defen' 
sivCf  offensive  and  defensive.  The  first  are  simple  cessations  of  hostilities; 
the  next  are  agreements  of  mutual  assistance  in  case  of  attack  from  a 
third  power ;  and  the  last  are  more  strict  unions  of  interest,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  certain  objects  mutually  beneficial.  The  second  are  seldom 
pure  and  unmingled.  Many  treaties  bear  the  name  of  defensive,  which, 
by  secret  articles,  or  more  commonly  by  mutual  understanding,  and  not 
unfrequently  by  the  express  tenor  of  the  stipulations,  arc  strictly  of  the 
latter  kind;  and,  in  general,  a  paction  bond  fide  defensive  has  a  tendency 
to  bring  about  one  of  the  more  intimate  and  effectual  kind. 

The  monopolising  and  jealous  spirit  of  mercantile  policy,  in  modem 
times,  has  added  to  the  kinds  of  treaties  just  now  mentioned  a  fourth, 
known  by  the  name  of  commercial ;  of  which  the  object  is,  to  settle  a  cer- 
tain rate  of  trade  between  the  high  contracting  parties ;  or  (what  comes 
to  the  same  thing)  to  grant  each  other  certain  privileges  of  buying  and 
selling,  refused  to  other  states.  These  treaties  are  in  every  case  absurd ; 
they  are  meant  to  restrain  that  which  ought  in  its  nature  to  be  free,  and 
to  be  regulated  only  by  the  unrestricted  operations  of  private  traders : 
they  relate  to  subjects  in  which  no  government  ought  ever  to  concern 
itself:  they  are  only  tolerable,  when  their  object  is  the  abolition  of  restric- 
tions formerly  imposed  by  foolish  rulers,  or  gradually  arising  from  the 
prejudices  of  the  people. 

All  treaties  have  been  exposed  to  the  invectives  and  sarcasms  of 
those  who  do  not  duly  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  institution.  They 
are  bits  of  parchment,  and  may  be  torn  ;  they  are  made  by  men  of  peace 
in  their  closets,  and  may  be  violated  by  soldiers  in  the  field;  they  are 
deeds  by  which  states  affect  to  bind  themselves,  while  no  court  of  public 
law  exists  in  which  the  party  failing  may  be  compelled  to  perform  his 
part ;  they  are  intended  to  check  the  ambition  of  princes  or  common- 
wealths, but  they  are  to  be  observed  by  those  who  feel  the  checks,  and 
may  in  a  moment  throw  them  off.  <•  Give  me,"  said  Prince  Eugene,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  these  reasons  —  "  Give  me,  said  the  General,  when  he 
saw  that  his  allies  were  slow  to  fulfil  conventions  made  against  their  ob- 
vious interests,  and  refusing  to  gratify  his  ambition,  against  their  own 
safety  and  beyond  their  means  — *'  Give  me  a  battalion  of  soldiers ;  they 
will  do  more  than  a  thousand  treaties."  If  all  states  were  ruled  by  ge- 
neral officers,  this  sentiment  would  indeed  be  accurately  true.  In  that 
case,  a  corporal  would  be  a  much  more  important  personage  than  a  pub- 
licist or  an  ambassador ;  but  he  would  also  be  more  interesting  than  a 
municipal  judge  or  jurisconsult;  for  all  municipal  law,  as  well  as  all  public 
law,  would  yield  to  the  truncheon  and  the  bayonet.  The  same  senti- 
ment would  hold  good,  also,  of  all  such  treaties  as  those  entered  into 
about  the  time  of  Eugene,  and  those  to  which  he  evidently  alludes  — 
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treirties  evideDtlj  disadnuitageoos  to  one  of  the  coDtractiog  parties,  and 
wbollj  beneficial  to  the  others.  But  it  happens  that,  in  the  present  state 
of  society,  generals  receive  their  commission  to  act,  and  their  orders  to  de- 
sist, firom  men  strooglj  interested  in  the  preservation  of  pacific  relations  — 
m  the  maintenance  of  the  national  faith  —  in  the  existence  of  a  public 
code,  to  which  all  parties  may  at  all  times  appeal. 

If,  by  such  declamatory  arguments,  it  is  meant  to  demonstrate  that 
treaties  will  not  of  themselves  be  sufficient  to  maintain  peace  or  alliances—- 
to  preserve  the  independence  of  states  —  to  ensure  success  in  war  —  we 
must  admit  the  position ;  for  we  certainly  never  imagined  tliat  an  ambas- 
sador's seal  and  subscription  communicated  to  the  skin  of  a  dead  sheep 
the  fiunilty  of  tranquillising  or  rousing  the  public  mind,  levying  armies, 
saining  battles,  and  taking  towns.  We  would  trust  more  to  its  powers 
m  the  hands  of  a  drummer,  than  of  a  statesman,  to  produce  those  effiscts. 
But  that  such  solemn  conventions  as  lead  to  treaties,  and  such  discussions 
as  attend  them  in  the  nations  contracting  —  such  ratifications  as  finish 
them  —  such  ideas  of  pledge  and  form  as  they  are  uniformly  supposed  to 
convey,  —  that  all  those  circumstances  have  a  most  powerfiil  infiuence, 
we  cannot  conceive  questionable  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  man,  or  the  nature  of  the  human  mind.  Independent  of  the  spirit, 
indeed,  with  which  those  conventions  were  made,  the  mere  paction  is 
but  a  bit  of  parchment  Independent  of  the  spirit  which  extorted  the 
Milgna  Charta  and  Hid>eas  Corpus,  those  records  of  the  freedom  and 
spirit  of  our  ancestors  would  be  most  unavailing  to  the  liberties  of  the 
present  generation.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  are  conventional  signs 
—  legal  modes  of  expressing  a  bargain — certain  solemn  acts,  the  per- 
formance of  which  intimates  to  the  world  that  certain  intentions  were 
perfected  in  the  minds  of  the  parties  at  the  time — certain  deeds,  leaving 
a  record  which  may  refresh  the  memory  of  the  parties,  and  to  which  the 
party  ful611ing  may  appeal.  Neither  the  treaties  of  WestphaUa  (now, 
unhappily,  a  matter  of  history),  nor  the  Magna  Charta,  can  be  enforced 
directly  by  the  mandate  of  any  human  Court,  superior  to  both  parties. 
If  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  them  were  materially  altered, 
they  would  both  become  obsolete;  as,  indeed,  the  former  has  already 
become.  While  no  material  change  takes  place,  they  stand  on  record 
before  the  whole  world,  to  animate  the  parties  contracting  —  to  check 
them  in  their  conduct  on  their  honour  and  good  faith  ^^  to  show  the  sur- 
rounding nations  what  compacts  have  been  made — and  to  hold  up  to 
execration  those  that  break  them. 

The  foundation  of  the  stability  of  every  treaty  is,  the  mutual  advantage 
of  tlie  parties.  It  is  a  just  remark  of  the  Florentine  Secretary,  that, 
even  afler  the  most  unequal  contest,  no  peace  between  nations  can  ever 
be  solid  by  which  one  nation  gains  much  more  than  the  other.  If  the 
one  gains  mucli  real  good,  and  the  other  only  obtains  safety  from  total 
ruin,  the  peace  will  be  broken,  cither  by  the  former,  as  soon  as  her 

{>ower  is  recruited  enough  to  complete  the  work  of  conquest,  or  by  the 
atter,  as  soon  as  she  has  breathed  a  little,  and  can  hope  to  regain  her 
lost  ground.  All  such  foolish  treaties  are  rather  conventions  of  truce 
than  of  peace.  They  were  one  great  means  of  conquest  used  by  the 
Konians :  they  are  rendered  less  frequent  in  modern  times,  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  balancing  system. 

The  observation  of  Machiavel  may  be  extended  to  alliances  in  general 
between  nations.  The  leagues,  particularly  those  of  a  nature  both  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  have  generally  owed  their  instability  to  a  necessary 
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disunion  of  parties,  arising  from  each  possessing  views  radically  incompa- 
tible with  those  of  the  others ;  views,  properly  speaking,  secondary  to  the 
main  object  of  the  convention,  but  more  interesting  and  more  binding  to 
the  individual  party  than  any  views  of  the  common  cause. 

The  remarks  made  above  apply  to  those  subsidiary  obligations  entered 
into  by  nations  not  strictly  concerned  in  the  stipulations,  in  whidi  the 
acce<lmg  powers  guarantee  the  treaty  or  bargain  to  support  the  party 
implementing  against  all  infractions  by  the  other.  Tliese  are  generally 
modified  by  the  disposition  of  all  parties  at  the  time  of  the  requisition  to 
fulfil  being  made  to  the  parties  guarantees*  They  are  the  rehnement  of 
the  modem  system  of  interference. 

2.  The  circumstances  in  the  relative  situation  of  the  European  poweri 
—  their  proximity,  their  constant  intercourse,  their  rivalry,  and  the  uni- 
form desire  that  all  princes  have  to  extend  their  dominions  —  render  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  no  one  power  should  view  with  indifference  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  rest,  more  particularly  those  affairs  which  have  a 
reference  to  the  increase  or  consolidation  of  national  resources. 

For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  such  information,  the  institution  of  am- 
bassadors has  been  adopted,  or  of  privileged  spiesy  as  they  have  been 
called  by  witty  men,  with  much  the  same  propriety  of  speech  as  would 
mark  the  personage  who  should  be  pleased  to  call  Generals  master- 
butchers,  or  Judges  hangmen.  From  the  institution  of  ambassadors,  an 
essential  and  peculiar  part  of  tlie  modern  system,  have  resulted  the  im- 
portant consequences — a  constant  intercourse  between  the  two  go« 
vernroents;  frequent  opportunities  of  detecting  and  preventing  hostile 
measures  or  artifices ;  and  still  more  frequent  occasions  of  avoiding  rup- 
tures by  timely  complaint,  and  explanation  or  redress.  The  natural 
effects  of  the  system  to  which  this  matter  has  been  reduced,  are  certainly 
the  prevention  of  wars,  and  the  systematising  of  the  grand  art  of  pacifi- 
cation. 

The  relative  influence  of  the  national  changes  that  happen  in  one  part 
of  Europe,  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  other  parts,  might  be  illustrated 
by  a  variety  of  facts  from  modern  history.  That  influence  seems  to  be 
founded  on  natural  circumstances,  and  wholly  independent  of  all  theory 
or  system.  Thus,  to  take  an  obvious  instance: —  As  soon  as  the  grand 
improvement  of  standing  armies  had  been  introduced  into  Europe,  it  was 
extended,  in  France,  by  the  ambition  of  the  King,  to  the  keeping  of  large 
forces  always  in  pay ;  and  this  example  was  followed  by  the  neighbouring 
states,  not  as  a  useful  invention  ot  policy,  for  securing  the  prince's 
power,  but  as  a  measure  necessary  for  the  safety  of  nations  exposed  to 
the  new  power  with  which  this  change  armed  the  French  King.  A  cir- 
cumstance not  %o  obvious,  in  the  history  of  the  formation  of  most  of  the 
European  states,  presents  an  illustration,  equally  striking,  of  the  principle 
which  we  have  stated.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  consolidation  of  the 
smaller  dynasties  into  which  tlie  different  empires  were  once  divided, 
took  place,  in  all,  about  the  same  period.  The  united  empire  of  the 
Franlu  under  Charlemagne  was  too  formidable  a  neighbour  to  the  hete- 
rogeneous masses  of  divided  power  which  were  tlien  presented  on  all 
sides  —  by  Britain,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Northern  kingdoms.  Accord- 
ingly we  find,  that  in  the  space  of  little  more  than  half  a  century,  all  the 
great  unions  took  place  of  which  the  present  nations  of  Europe  are  com- 
posed. The  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  completed  at  the  end  of  the 
eighth  century;  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  was  united  under  Egbert,  first 
King  of  Enghuidy  in  827 ;  the  Picto  and  ScoU,  by  Kenneth  II.,  first  King 
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of  Scotland, -in  8S8 ;  the  Norwegian  petty  lordships  into  one  kingdom,  by 
Harold  Harfager,  in  875 ;  and  the  crowns  of  Castue  and  Leon,  under  cne 
King  of  Spain,  nearlj  about  the  same  period.  The  more  contiguous  of 
thoae  states  were  consolidated  at  the  very  same  time ;  the  rest  within  a 
few  years  afterwards. 

The  right  of  national  interference  (a  late  refinement  of  this  right  oi 
pn^rtional  improvement)  has,  like  all  other  valuable  and  sacred  princi- 
plea,  been  called  in  question.    It  has  been  denied,  that  the  total  over- 
throw of  all  regular  government  in  the  greatest  nation  of  Europe ;  the 
abolition  of  every  salutary  restraint  upon  Uie  operations  of  the  multitude ; 
the  erection  of  a  standard  to  which  every  thing  rebellious  and  unprinci- 
pled might  repair ;  the  open  avowal  of  anarchy,  atheism,  and  oppressioD, 
as  a  public  creed;  —  it  has  been  denied,  that  the  existence  of  this  grand 
nuisance  gave  the  vicinage  (to  use  Mr.  Burke's  apposite  illustration)  a 
right  to  interfere.    Yet  it  is  diflEicult  to  conceive  what  national  cfaangea, 
except  the  introduction  of  the  pestilence,  could  give  a  better  right  to  the 
neighbourhood  to  reject  all  intercourse  with  so  infected  a  mass  as  France 
then  was.     And,  if  such  defensive  measures  were  absolutely  necessary, 
it  is  evident  that  the  slightest  aggression  on  the  part  of  this  neighbour 
justified  that  open  war,  which  was  so  loudly  prescribed  by  the  slightest 
chance  of  its  leading  to  a  restoration  of  order.    The  immense  acquisition 
of  power  which  the  French  government  acquired  by  the  revolution  —  the 
aeneral  levy  and  arming  that  immediately  took  place  —  would  have  justi- 
fied all  neighbours  in  extending  their  resources  upon  the  common  principles 
of  the  modem  system.    Now,  if  this  increase  of  French  power  had  taken 
place  on  the  Spanish,  instead  of  the  North  side  of  the  Pyrenees ;  if  it 
nad  been,  not  a  sudden  augmentation  of  internal  resources,  but  an  increase 
of  territory  and  power  by  conquest ;  —  no  one  doubts  the  propriety  of  an 
immediate  interference :  nay,  if  this  increase  had  only  been  in  contem- 
plation, no  one  would  hesitate' to  consider  the  formation  of  the  plan  as 
sufficient  cause  for  war :  so  thought  our  forefathers  at  least,  when  they 
attacked  Lewis  XIV.  a  hundred  vears  ago.     But  what  difference  is  there, 
as  to  foreign  states,  whether  such  an  augmentation  of  power  takes  place 
at  the  expense  of  the  Spanbh,  the  Bourbons,  or  at  the  cost  of  the  other 
branch  of  that  illustrious  house?  whether  this  sudden  change  in  the 
aspect  of  one  powerful  rival  neighbour  is  the  consequence  of  her  foreign 
conquests,  or  of  her  rapid  internal  changes  ?  whether  the  addition  is  drawn 
from  the  pillaged  provinces  of  Spain,  or  the  overthrow  of  the  peaceful 
institutions,  and  the  plunder  of  all  the  wealthy  orders  at  home?    When 
such  a  sudden  and  prodigious  increase  of  resources  takes  place  in  one 
country,  as  can   only  be  matched  by  a  similar  revolution  developing 
equal  powers  in  the  neighbouring  nations,  those  neighbours  are  exactly  in 
this  dilemma ;  —  either  they  must  wade  through  all  manner  of  turbulence 
and  danger,  to  the  sudden  possession  of  resources  sufficient  to  balance  this 
new  power;  or  they  must  submit  to  this  new  power.     One  mode  of  escape 
only  remains  from  alternatives  equally  cruel :  they  may  unite  against  this 
common  nuisance  —  they  may  interfere  and  abate  it.     If  France  had 
conquered  the  kingdoms  of  Leon  and  Castile,  who  doubts  that  Britain  and 
Austria  might  have  attacked  her,  though  neither  of  them  were  friends  of 
Spain?     But  this  was  not  absolutely  necessary:  for,  first,  they  might 
have  perhaps  saved  themselves  by  defensive  alh'ance,  and  the  peaceable 
improvement  of  their  internal  resources ;  or,  secondly,  they  might  cer- 
tainly have  acquired  in  Holland,  or  Denmark,  or  Spain  itself,  an  extent  of 
territory  equal  to  that  gained  by  France.     But  the  former  measure  would 
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have  been  dangerous ;  the  latter  both  dangerous  and  unjust.  In  like 
manner,  Britain  and  Austria  might  have  met  the  crisis  of  their  affairs, 
arising  from  the  new  aiid  sudden  acquisition  of  resources  which  France 
made  at  the  revolution.  First,  they  might  have  united  defensively  as 
ancient  allies,  and  worked  all  the  while  to  improve  their  internal 
resources ;  or,  secondly,  they  might  have  revolutionised,  imd  followed  the 
French  example.  The  first,  however,  of  those  plans  would  have  been 
dangerous ;  the  latter,  both  dangerous  and  unprincipled.  One  alternative 
remained ;  —  a  union  against  the  unheard  of  nuisance. 

We  hesitate  not,  then,  to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  applicable  to  this 
extreme  case,  that  whenever  a  sudden  and  great  change  takes  place  in 
the  internal  structure  of  a  state,  dangerous  in  a  high  degree  to  all  neigh- 
bours, they  have  a  right  to  attempt,  by  hostile  interference,  the  restoration 
of  an  order  of  things  safe  to  themselves ;  or,  at  least,  to  counterbalance, 
by  active  aggression,  the  new  force  suddenly  acquired.  If  a  highwayman 
pulls  out  a  pistol  from  his  bosom,  shall  we  wait  till  he  loads  and  presents 
It  before  we  kill  or  disarm  him  ?  shall  we  not  attack  him  with  like  arms 
if  he  displays  such  weapons,  whether  he  takes  them  from  his  OMm  stores, 
or  seizes  them  from  some  other  person  in  our  sight*  We  do  not  attack 
a  neighbouring  nation  for  plundering  or  conquering  a  third  power,  because 
we  wish  to  avenge  or  redress  the  injury ;  but  because  we  shall  be  our- 
selves affected  by  its  consequences.  Shall  we  be  less  injured  by  the 
same  consequences,  because  the  dangerous  power  of  doing  us  mischief 
is  developed  from  its  recesses  within,  and  not  forcibly  snatched  from 
without? 

That  such  a  principle  as  we  have  now  been  considering  is  liable  to 
limitations,  we  do  not  deny  :  it  is,  indeed,  only  applicable  to  extreme  cases. 
No  one  would  think  of  asserting  the  right  of  interference  to  be  applicable 
in  the  case  of  gradual  improvement,  however  great,  in  any  nation ;  nor  in 
the  case  of  that  more  sudden  amelioration  which  national  resources  may 
receive  from  the  operation  of  a  salutary  reform — or  a  useful  law  —  or  a 
beneficial  change  of  rulers.    We  only  thmk  the  right  competent  in  cases.of 
sudden  and  great  aggrandisement,  such  as  that  of  France  in  1 790;  and  then, 
we  maintain,  that,  if  it  endangers  the  safety  of  the  neighbouring  powers,  no 
manner  of  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  nature  of  those  circum- 
stances from  whence  the  danger  has  originated.     Indeed  we  suspect  that 
the  essential,  though  not  always  avowed,  principles  of  modem  policy 
would  bear  us  out  in  a  wider  interpretation  of  the  proposition.     We  con* 
ceivc,  that  many  of  the  alliances  of  states,  formed  with  a  view  to  check 
the  growing  power  of  a  common  rival,  and  always  ending  in  offensive 
measures,  have  been  formed  without  any  pretext  of  violence  having 
actually  been  committed  by  the  dreaded  power,  or  being  apprehended 
from  that  quarter ;  and  without  any  consideration  whatever  of  the  source 
from  whence  this  dangerous  strength  has  been  derived,  whether  from  ex- 
ternal acquisitions  (the  most  common  case),  or  from  the  sudden  develope- 
ment  of  internal  resources,  or  from  the  gradual  increase  of  national 
strength,  while  neighbouring  states  were  more  slowly  increasing  or  were 
losing   force.     This   increase   it   is — this  comparative   strength,  which 
excites  the  salutary  jealousy  of  modern  councils  towards  neighbouring 
powers.     The  pretexts,  indeed,  for  war  have  been  various ;  but  the  cause 


*  The  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  power  is  deduced,  by  Vatrell,  from  similar 
grounds.     Fide  Droit  des  Oens,  liv.  iu.  ch.  iii.  §  ^.  et  seq. 
VOL.  in.  I  I 
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of  each  wars  ha-  generfllly  been  liie  same :  tlie  pretext  lias  been  adopted 
in  conformity  to  ancienl  usage  or  prejutlicea,  or  to  humour  the  reelings  of 
the  multitude,  and  cause  them  to  take  part,  by  working  on  their  pasaions 
miicli  more  powerfully  thao  if  the  real  cause  were  stated.  The  great 
maxim  has  generally  been,  "  Obstn  principiit" — "  Venienti  occurrtle  morbe." 
We  recommend  it  as  a  general  watchword  to  all  nations  placed  in  the 
European  community  —  to  those,  more  especially,  who  are  Deighbours 
of  Pruasia  and  IVance ;  above  all  we  recommend  it  to  the  greater  powers 
of  Europe,  the  natural  guardians  of  the  great  commonwculth  ;  and  to  our 
country  in  particular,  whose  pre-eminent  rank  among  them  gives  her  a 
title  to  interfere  for  others,  as  well  as  for  her  own  immediate  safety.  To 
her  we  would  address  a  language  not  unknown  to  lier  children  in  former 
times  —  the  language  of  the  balancing  system, 

"  7"'!  regcrc  imjierio  populoi,  llomane,  memmlo: 
Ha  libi  mint  oriel ;  padsgue  imponere  mareia, 
Parccrv  tubjectii,  et  delieltare  lupfrAiit"  —  Virigil.  Mn. 

3.  It  has  been  urged  as  a  glaring  inconsistency  in  a  system  which  lias 
for  itB  professed  object  the  preservation  of  peace,  that,  according  to  its 
principles  and  technical  language,  certain  nations  are  ileuominated  tiaturai 
enetnies,  and  others  naturai  relies.  A  little  attention  to  the  meaning  of 
this  proposition  will  at  once  demonstrate  the  futility  of  the  allegation,  and 
lead  uB  to  one  of  the  most  general  and  fundamental  doctrines  of  modern 
international  policy.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  phraseology  to  assert,  that 
some  nations  ought  always  to  view  each  otiier  with  suspicion  and  enmity. 
The  intention  of  such  a  form  of  expression  is  merely  to  state  a  very 
general  and,  unfortunately,  an  unquestionable  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
human  species — that  nations  placed  in  certain  circumstances  are  uni- 
formly found  to  entertain  towards  each  other  sentiments  of  rivalry  and 
animosity.  The  balancing  system  prescribes  the  means  of  disarming  thic 
bad  principle  in  our  nature  of  its  destructive  tendency,  by  leaching  us  to 
consider  other  nations  as  our  natural  friends,  and  b3r  making  the  niembcrs 
of  each  class  unite,  so  as  to  act  systematically,  with  a  view  to  the  pre- 
servation of  national  peace.  A  few  obvious  considerations  will  show  what 
those  principles  are,  and  will  lead  us,  by  an  easy  transition,  to  the  par- 
ticular subject  of  the  work  now  before  us. 

The  circumstances  which  arc  uniformly  found  to  constitute  natural 
enmity  between  nations  are  threefold;  proximity  of  situation,  timilaritj/ 
of  pursuits,  and  near  equality  of  power.  From  the  opposite  causes  arise 
tlie  natural  indifference  or  relative  neutrality  of  states;  a  reasonable 
diftaiice,  diversiiff  of  objects,  and  considerable  inequality  of  resources ; 
while  natural  alliance  results  trum  the  common  enmity  produced  by  a 
concurrence  of  the  three  causes,  first  mentioned  in  the  relations  of  two  or 
more  powers  towards  the  same  third  power. 

But  it  may  often  happen  that  a  state  is  involved  in  hostile  rclatioaa 
with  another  of  which  it  is  not  the  natural  enemy,  either  from  being  tbe 
accidental  ally  of  a  third  power,  primarily  the  enemy  of  this  second ;  or 
from  being  the  natural  ally  to  this  third  power,  in  consequence  of  their 
common  relations  of  enmity  towards  some  fourth  or  fifth  power.  Hence 
indeed  arises  the  intricacy,  if  it  has  any,  of  the  balancing  system ;  and 
hence  the  multiplied  relations  of  every  one  power  with  all  the  rest,  so  as 
to  permit  no  one  to  remain  for  a  moment  an  indifferent  spectator  of  what 
is  passing  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  Euro]}Cfln  commonwealth.  A 
few  examples  will  illuBtratc  the  foregoing  proposition.    Tliese  illustrations 
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contain  the  theory  of  what  is  called  in  practice  the  European  balance*  The 
work  before  us  consists,  almost  entirely,  of  a  treatise  drawn  up  by  the  Sieur 
Favier,  a  confidential  servant  of  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVI^  upon  the  actual 
relations  of  the  different  powers  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  mv- 
fortunate  reign.  The  principles  upon  which  all  such  treatises  proceed,  we 
purpose  at  present  briefly  to  sketch.  The  utility  and  application  of  sudi 
speculations  may,  like  their  object,  be  temporary  and  local ;  the  prindplet 
are  of  all  times  and  places — they  are  regular,  fixed,  and  geoenuL 

In  conformity  to  the  proposition  above  enunciated,  France  is  said  to  be 
the  natural  enemy  of  Great  Britain.  Tliese  states,  separated  by  a  narrow 
channel,  are  of  sufficient  relative  strength  to  be  mutually  formidable ;  the 
one,  by  the  extent  and  compactness  of  her  territory,  and  by  her  large 
and  useful  population ;  the  other,  by  her  immense  wealth,  the  defence 
afforded  by  her  insular  situation,  and  the  myriads  of  her  fleets  which 
cover  the  ocean.  They  are  both  engaged  in  similar  pursuits ;  because 
the  civcumstances  of  their  situation  are  similar.  The  island,  however,  is 
more  adapted  to  commercial  occupations,  by  the  genius  of  her  inhabitants, 
the  nature  of  her  produce,  and  the  extent  of  her  sea-coast;  from  whence 
has  resulted  a  habit  of  application  to  manufiu^ures,  navigation,  and  trade, 
and,  in  consequence,  superior  skill  in  the  arts,  and  greater  extent  of  tradiDg 
capitaL  The  other  country,  eminent  also  in  those  points  a£  view,  is  how« 
ever  so  far  inferior  to  the  island,  that  her  attention  has,  for  above  a  century, 
been  constantly  directed  to  emulate  so  valuable  a  superiority;  whue 
Britain,  finding  herself  deficient  in  direct  power  to  sway  the  continental 
states  of  Europe,  otherwise  than  by  intrigue  and  gold,  has  returned 
France  the  compliment  of  attempting  to  beat,  on  her  own  element,  the 
natural  mistress  of  the  European  continent.  From  this  reciprocal  infe* 
riority,  and  consequent  emulation,  has  arisen  that  spirit  of  rivalry,  which 
will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  permanently  alienate  firom  eadi  other  the  two 
nations  most  formed  to  love  and  esteem  each  other ;  best  adapted  to  en- 
tertain close  and  profitable  relations  of  commerce ;  and  formed,  by  their 
union,  to  secure  the  lasting  peace,  and  sway  uncontrolled  the  sceptre  of 
the  civilised  world.  Unhappily  the  natural  passions  of  the  peofJe^  and 
the  ambition  of  their  rulers,  have  taught  both  to  "  bear  no  brother  near 
the  throne ; "  to  suffer  no  equal  in  trade,  in  arts,  or  in  learning ;  and  to 
divide,  by  their  irreconcileable  enmity,  the  other  powers  in  the  system, 
of  which  that  enmity  has  become  the  comer  stone. 

Holland,  firom  her  proxhnity  to  Britain,  her  extensive  commerce,  and 
her  splendid  resources  of  national  wealth,  would  have  been  our  natural 
enemy,  had  France  been  out  of  the  question.  But  as  Holland  lay  still 
nearer  to  that  ambitious  power,  with  whose  pursuits  she  interfensd  at 
least  as  much,  besides  the  jealousy  of  her  democratic  government  and 
Calvinistic  religion,  it  biecame  her  interest  to  league  with  the  enemies  of 
her  formidable  neighbour.  Accordingly,  in  all  the  wars  of  the  two  last 
centuries,  Holland  has  been  found  on  the  side  of  England,  with  only  two 
exceptions : — tlie  impolitic  contest  of  Charles  II.  when  he  was  in  the  pay 
of  France,  and  the  jealous  enmity  of  Holland  in  the  end  of  the  American 
war,  as  anomalous  in  Dutch  politics  as  the  war  of  Charles  had  been  in 
the  history  of  Great  Britain.  After  the  peace  of  1782,  the  breach  was 
kept  open,  chiefly  by  the  successes  of  the  Republican  power,  until  the 
year  1787 ;  when,  by  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  successful  interferences 
in  continental  aff^rs  which  the  balancing  system  has  ever  accomplished, 
the  Stadtholder*s  power  was  restored,  French  influence  destroyed^  and 
the  Dutch  restored  to  their  natural  alliance  with  England. 

II  2 
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The  present  alliance  of  the  French  and  Batavian  Republics  is  otyviously 
no  anomalous  case :  it  is  in  every  respect  a  subjection  retained,  as  it  was 
made,  by  the  force  of  arms,  and  the  mfluence  of  factious  intrigue.  The 
day  is  perhaps  not  distant  when  even  the  slight  appearances  of  national 
independence  will  be  thrown  off,  and  the  absorption  of  the  United 
Pirovinces  into  the  modern  empire  of  the  Franks,  be  (shall  we  say  ?)  the 
last  great  sacrifice  to  the  sweeping  principle  of  ^  arrondissement^**  one  of 
the  most  signal  inventions  of  the  18th  century. 

Next  to  France,  the  greatest  power  on  the  continent  of  Europe  resides 
in  the  house  of  Austria,  from  the  union  of  its  hereditary  dominions  in 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  Austria,  the  frontier  provinces,  and  the  late  acquisi- 
tions in  Poland  and  thie  Venetian  territories,  with  the  Imperial  crown, 
which  confers  iui  authority,  chiefly  of  indirect  influence,  over  the  princes 
of  the  empire.  The  hereditary  losses  of  this  power  in  the  late  war  have, 
on  the  whole,  been  trifling ;  but  she  has  lost  much  in  the  power  of  sway- 
ing the  afiairs  of  Italy,  much  of  her  influence  in  the  Germanic  afiairs,  and 
stul  more  of  relative  force,  by  the  astonishing  increase  of  France  and  the 
augmentation  also  of  Prussia  (her  natural  rival  in  Germany),  to  one  or 
other  of  whom,  or  their  dependents,  have  accrued  all  that  Austria  has 
lost.  After  all,  the  Austrian  power  is  great  and  formidable.  It  would 
be  the  greatest  and  most  formidable  in  Europe,  were  its  extensive  terri- 
tories somewhat  more  compact,  so  as  to  derive  full  advantage  from  their 
central  position ;  were  it  to  acquire  a  small  addition  of  sea-coast  in  the 
Adriatic,  so  as  to  have  easier  vent  for  its  numerous  and  costly  products 
in  the  foreign  markets ;  were  its  vast  resources  called  forth  and  wielded 
by  a  better  formed  government,  or  a  wiser  race  of  statesmen,  so  as  to 
take  every  advantage  of  the  finest  climates,  richest  mountains,  most  fertile 
▼aDejrs,  and  greatest  variety  of  hardy  subjects ;  and  more  especially,  were 
its  armies,  the  first  in  the  world,  organised  upon  a  better  plan,  so  as  to 
place  at  their  head  younger  leaders :  were  these  advantages  (the  most  of 
whicii  may  be  acquired)  added  to  its  immense  natural  resources,  Austria 
might  be  deemed  the  firat  power  in  Europe,  and  dreaded  by  all  her  neigh- 
bours as  resistless  in  the  scale. 

The  circumstances  which  render  Austria  the  natural  enemy  and  coun- 
terpoise of  France,  render  her  also  the  natural  ally  of  Britain,  —  the  great 
continental  support  of  British  influence.  In  proportion  to  the  enmity 
between  those  leading  powers,  this  natural  union  between  Britain  and 
Austria  has  always  been  more  or  less  close,  since  the  separation  of  the 
Spanbh  from  the  Austrian  branch  of  the  house.  It  has  experienced  only 
one  remarkable  intermission,  and  that  a  slight  one,  during  the  peace-loving 
administrations  of  Fleuri  and  Walpole.  In  the  war  which  succeeded  the 
fall  of  Walpole*s  ministry,  France  siding  with  the  Bavarian  Emperor, 
England  naturally  took  the  part  of  the  Empress-Queen,  at  that  time 
almost  crushed  by  the  union  of  her  enemies.  The  singular  alliance  of 
1756,  the  ckef-dceuvre  of  Kaunitz,  and,  according  to  the  French  politicians, 
the  greatest  error  France  ever  committed,  deranged,  for  a  while,  the 
natural  relations  of  the  continental  powers.  Britain  was  not  thrown  out 
of  amity  with  Austria ;  but  Austria,  ceasing  to  be  the  enemy  of  France, 
ceased  also  to  be  the  ally  of  Britain.  Yet  still  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  assistance  given  by  us  to  Prussia,  during  the  Seven  years'  war,  in 
consequence  of  France  siding  against  Frederick  II.*,  was  pointed,  not 

♦  Vide  Ilist.  de  la  Guerre  de  Sept  Ans,  vol.  i.  cap.  1.,  where  that  Prince  him- 
self details  the  rcaKons  that  induced  him  to  undertake  the  war.     One  was,  the 
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against  Austria  or  Russia,  his  two  most  formidable  enemies^  by  checking 
whom  we  could  at  once  have  saved  him ;  but  against  our  own  natural 
enemj  alone,  to  our  desire  of  opposing  whom  Prussia  owed  the  aid  she 
received  from  us. 

The  chief  part  o£  the  "  Politique  de  tons  ks  €)abifui8y'  is  occupied  with 
a  treatise  of  the  Sieur  Favier  on  the  Foreign  Relations  of  France,  evi«* 
dently  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  decry  the  policy  of  1756,  which  dictated 
the  Austrian  alliance,  and  to  show  the  necessity  under  which  France 
laboured  of  increasing  her  military  as  well  as  federal  power  (sa  puiskmcB 
tant  militaire  que  fidh-ative),  in  order  to  regain  the  rank  of  a  prinuury 
power,  said  to  have  been  lost  through  the  consequences  of  the  Austrian 
alliance,  and  the  seven  years*  war.  This  treatise  (with  a  few  others, 
chiefly  short  excerpts  from  the  memorials  of  Vergennes,  Broglio^  Turgot, 
and  other  French  ministers)  was  first  published  in  1793,  by  authority  of 
the  legislature ;  and,  after  attracting  so  great  attention  over  all  Europe, 
as  to  be  deemed  the  best  popular  manual  of  young  diplomatists  and  poli- 
ticians, it  is  now  republished  with  a  few  additions,  and  with  large  notes, 
of  considerable  value,  by  the  editor,  M.  Segur,  formerly  an  eroinent 
diplomatic  character  in  the  service  of  the  French  court.  The  theory  of 
M.  Segur  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  Favier's.  He  approves  of  the  Aus- 
trian alliance)  and  condemns  only  the  misconduct  that  marked  the  ma- 
nagement of  both  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  France,  afler 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  had  sealed  and  perfected  the  new  federal  system. 

Favier,  adopting  the  opinion  since  universally  received,  attributes  to  the 
treaty  of  1756,  and  the  consequent  military  operations  of  France  during 
the  seven  years*  war,  not  only  the  immediate  loss  of  men  and  money  at 
that  crisis,  (all  for  the  benefit  of  Austria,  without  any  good  to  the  concerns 
of  France,)  but  also  the  subsequent  aggrandisement  of  the  Austrian  house, 
already  too  powerful  by  the  exhaustion  of  Prussia,  and  the  valuable 
acquisition  of  Poland,  the  natural  ally  of  France,  and  scene  of  French 
influence,  whose  destruction  he  hesitates  not  to  impute  to  the  Austrian 
system.  Segur,  on  tlie  other  hand,  without  denying  the  losses  experienced 
by  France  during  the  war,  and  the  still  greater  evils  arising  to  her  from 
the  Polish  catastrophe,  ascribes  tliose  consequences  to  the  maladministra- 
tion of  French  affairs  in  the  seven  years*  war,  and  in  the  whole  interval 
between  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg  and  the  Revolution.  He  maintains, 
that  the  wisest  policy  which  France  could  possibly  have  adopted,  was, 
the  securing  of  a  long  peace  by  an  alliance  with  her  natural  enemy.  He 
argues  this  point  upon  much  the  same  grounds  as  those  chosen  by  the 
defenders  of  Walpole  and  Fleuri ;  and  he  contends  that  no  danger  what- 
ever could  have  arisen  to  France  from  the  alliance  of  1756,  if  the  ad- 
ministration of  her  domestic  affairs  had  been  as  wise  and  energetic  as  the 
management  of  her  foreign  relations  at  that  era.  As  Favier  perpetually 
recurs  to  the  same  text,  endeavouring,  like  all  theorists,  to  reduce  every 
thing  under  one  head,  and  twisting  all  facts  to  humour  his  main  position ; 
so  the  new  editor  follows  him  through  his  whole  course,  and,  under  the 
head  of  each  power  whose  relations  to  France  are  discussed  by  Favier 
in  the  text,  we  meet  with  a  separate  argument  in  Segur*s  notes,  tending 
either  to  modify  or  overthrow  the  favourite  conclusions  of  the  former 
politician. 

It  appears  to  us  (although  we  cannot  afford  room  for  the  discussion) 

certainty  of  both  England  and  France  not  taking  the  same  side  j  whence,  he  could 
count  on  the  assistance  of  one  of  those  powers. 

II  3 
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tlul  the  doctrine  of  Favier,  n!th  a  few  limitationB,  \b  by  far  the  soundest. 
All  the  benefits  of  repose  would  have  been  gained  by  France,  altliough 
she  had  never  entered  into  the  ilefensive  treaty  of  1755,  or  the  subsequent 
conventions  of  1756  and  1757.  The  chance  of  France  being  attacked 
was  chimerical.  By  whom,  but  Austria  or  England,  could  she  possibly 
be  annoyed?  If  by  the  former,  of  course  the  defensive  treaty  waa 
absurd :  if  by  the  latter,  clearly,  Austria  could  never  assist  her ;  since 
the  Brili-h  forces  would  only  attack  by  sea,  or  by  a  littoral  warfare,  or 
in  the  American  and  East  Indian  colonies.  But  Austria  was  liable  to 
attack  from  that  power  which  had  despoiled  her  of  her  tinest  provincec 
a  few  years  before.  Besides,  the  object  of  the  treaty  turned  out  to  be 
(according  to  the  remarks  on  conventions  wliich  we  formerly  made)  not 
defensive,  but  offensive.  France  was,  in  fact,  to  assist  Austria  with 
24,000  men  to  recover  Silesia  and  humble  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  or 
dismember  its  dominions.  After  tlie  war  broke  out,  the  stipulation  waa 
forgotten ;  that  is,  the  terms  were  changed,  as  is  very  commonly  the 
case:  and,  instead  of  24^000,  Prance  sent  100,000  men,  to  be  defeated 
by  the  British  and  Prussian  armies.  How  could  she  possibly  gain  by 
such  an  object,  though  completely  successful  in  attaining  it?  She  was 
fighting  for  Austria,  conquering  tor  her  profit,  and,  if  defeated,  sharing 
her  losses.  We  object  also  to  the  general  spirit  of  Segur's  reasonings. 
He  always  denies  the  possibility  of  drawing  certain  conclusions  upou 
such  matters ;  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  old  diplomatist  and  courtier, 
he  advises  us  to  look  more  to  the  peculiarities  of  human  character,  and 
personal  or  accidciftal  considerations,  than  to  the  criteria  more  pbilo- 
Bophically  appealed  to  by  Favier.  We  have  formerly  treated  at  large  of 
this  matter,  and  have  endeavoured  to  refute  doctrines  proceeding  from 
o  partial  and  erroneous  a  view  of  the  subject.     We  ought  to  remark. 


however,  tliat  Segur  is  by  no  means  so  ignorant  of  political  pliilosopliy  a 
we  might  expect  from  this  specimen,  and  from  tlie  nature  of  his  ibrme 
pursuits.    We  find  him  decidedly  rejecting,  as  absurd,  the  narrow  notions 


mtile  policy  which  dictate  commercial  treaties,  although  he  was 
himself  successful  in  the  negotiation  of  a  very  celebrated  one,  the  found- 
ation of  his  fame  in  the  diplomatic  world.  We  return  to  our  general 
sketch. 

The  vicinity  of  Sjiain  to  France,  their  distance  from  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  tlie  compactness  of  their  territories,  which  renders  them,  as  it  were, 

Earts  of  one  great  peninsula,  might  have  rendered  them  natural  enemies, 
ad  not  Holland  and  Britain  been  situated  in  much  the  same  predica- 
ment, with  respect  to  F'rance,  on  the  north.  Besides,  the  insulated  posi- 
tion of  Spain,  joined  to  her  great  inferiority  of  strength,  from  political 
and  moral  causes,  makes  her  naturally  dependent  on  her  powerful  neigh- 
bour. But.  above  all,  the  separation  of  the  Spanish  from  the  Imperial 
crown  and  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  the  consequent  disputes  between 
the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid,  about  the  dominion  of  Italy,  have 
thrown  Spain  into  the  arms  of  the  natural  enemy  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria. We  do  not  enumerate,  among  these  causes,  the  family  compact 
which  so  closely  united  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  or 
the  blood  relationship  which  was  the  cause  of  that  convention.  Those 
circumstances  may  have  drawn  closer  the  natural  ties  of  alliance  between 
France  and  Spain  ;  but  still  they  are  to  be  viewed  as  accidental  and  sub- 
ordinate. If  it  was  the  evident  interest  of  Spain  to  depend  on  France, 
and  of  France  to  rule  over  Spain,  the  death  or  marriage  of  one  of  the 
reigning  branches  could  never  far  a  moment  have  prevented  the  union  of 
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J^e  nations.  The  last  will  of  Charles  II.,  indeed,  set  all  Europe  in  arms 
>\o  fight  down  this  formidable  union.  But  does  any  one  imagine  that, 
/^lad  Alberoni  succeeded  in  stealing  this  document,  the  other  powers 
'  would  have  shut  their  eyes  on  the  strides  which  Louis  was  making  to 
^  obtain  dominion  over  Europe,  by  playine  off  Spain  against  Austria?  Or, 
^  had  the  combined  enemies  of  tliat  ambitious  prince  been  prudent  enough 

*  to  accept  of  the  terms  extorted  by  his  humiliation,  and  terminated  the 

*  grand  idliance-war  at  Gertruydenberg,  can  any  one  suppose  that  the 

*  union  of  the  two  natural  allies,  thus  apparently  broken  Tfbr  Louis's  offen 
^    went  to  this  length),  would  have  subsisted  less  close  ana  compact  at  the 

next  crisis  of  European  affairs  ? 

To  such  as  believe  that  all  great  events  depend  more  on  chance  than 
principle,  and  despise  all  general  reasonings  on  the  train  of  human  afiairs, 
we  would  recommend  two  obvious  considerations :  did  the  alliance  of  1756 
maintain  indissoluble  the  unnatural  union  of  th»  two  powers  ?  Or,  has 
the  dissolution,  with  every  cruel  aggravation,  of  the  marriage  whidv 
had  been  intended  to  cement  that  temporary  alliance,  prevented  peace 
and  seeming  amity  from  subsisting  between  Uie  murderers  and  the  near- 
est blood  relations  of  the  ill-fated  Antoinette?  Has  not  one  of  the 
various  means  tried  by  Spain  to  regain  that  power  over  her  feeble  neigh- 
bour, which  the  Bragan^a  revolution  (1640)  overthrew,  consisted  in 
always  endeavouring  to  have  a  Spanish  princess  on  the  Portuguese  throne? 
and  yet,  has  that  prevented  her  from  seconding  her  policy  by  open  force, 
and  attacking  the  throne  which  she  had  immediately  before  filled  with  her 
royal  offspring?  Or,  to  come  still  nearer  the  presenc  discussion,  was  not 
the  family  compact  dissolved  in  1793,  under  circumstances  of  compli- 
cated insult  and  violence  to  every  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  as 
well  as  of  imminent  danger  to  the  most  despotic  and  bigoted  govern- 
ment in  the  west  of  Europe?  And  have  the  ancient  politics  of  the 
Spanish  cabinet  varied  one  jot,  in  consequence  of  all  those  personal  con- 
siderations and  grand  occurrences  ?  No.  Afler  a  few  montlis  of  languid 
co-operation  with  the  combined  powers  (from  the  expectation  of  cnminff 
the  infant  Republic),  as  soon  as  Spain  saw  that  the  new  State  could  * 
stand  alone  against  foreign  attacks,  and  had  some  chance  of  survivinsr 
the  revolutionary  storms,  she  instantly  returned  to  her  natural  policy,  and 
resumed  her  alliance  with  France ;  that  is  to  say,  she  resigned  m  her 
family  regards,  the  consequences  of  which  had  once  alarmed  all  Europe; 
sacrificed  much  of  her  trade ;  exposed  her  sea-coast  to  the  troops  and 
fleets  of  England;  risked  and  lost  her  fleets  by  fighting  the  battles  of 
France ;  and  put  the  very  existence  of  her  wesJc^handed  government  to 
the  severest  trial,  by  a  free  intercourse  with  republicans  and  regicides— 
by  acknowledging  and  receiving  into  her  capital  a  Jacobin  emissary  with 
his  crew.  In  a  word,  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  Bourbon  line  is  as  closely 
united,  or  rather  as  submissively  dependent  on  the  usurper  of  that  throne, 
which  the  sister  branch  once  filled,  as  ever  it  was  during  the  proudest 
days  of  the  French  monarchy  —  during  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons,  the 
Virtues,  and  the  Elegant  Arts.  In  return  for  his  homage,  the  haughty 
sovereign  of  the  two  Indies  is  pleased  to  receive  for  his  son,  from  the 
Corsican  adventurer,  a  crown  patched  up  of  the  Italian  spoils  taken  from 
the  natural  enemy  of  Spain.  The  service  performed,  and  the  boon  granted, 
are  equally  illustrative  of  our  general  principles. 

We  might  now  proceed  to  trace  the  relations  between  Portugal  •"'^ 
Britain  on  the  one  hand,  or  its  connection  with  France  and  Spain  f 
other ;  between  the  Italian  States  and  the  Transalpine  Powers  to  tb 
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and  left  of  the  Rhine;  betwieen  the  Porte  and  Russia;  or  the  Porte  and 
Britain,  or  France ;  the  connections  between  the  three  powers  surround- 
ing the  ancient  and  dismembered  kingdom  of  Poland ;  the  relations  of  the 
northern  Crowns ;  the  relations  of  the  different  powers  possessed  of  co- 
lonies in  the  East  or  West  Indies,  both  with  the  native  states,  and  with 
each  other,  in  consequence  of  their  colonial  possessions.  All  these  juntos 
of  states  form  separate  assemblages  of  particular  interests ;  smaller  sys- 
tems, influenced  mtemally  by  the  same  principles,  and  connected  by  the 
same  law  with  the  general  mass  of  the  European  community.  We  have, 
however,  said  enough  to  show,  that,  in  practice,  as  well  as  from  the- 
oretical considerations,  this  important  subject  is  capable  of  being  reduced 
to  sjTStematic  arrangement,  and  to  fixed  general  principles.  And  we  have 
only  to  conclude  with  repeating,  in  a  form  somewhat  different,  the  pro- 
position which  at  the  outset  we  proposed  to  demonstrate. 

It  appears  that,  by  tlia  modem  system  of  Foreign  policy,  the  fate  of 
nations  nas  been  rendered  more  certain ;  and  the  influence  of  chance,  of 
the  fortune  of  war,  of  the  caprices  of  individuals  upon  the  general  affairs 
of  men,  has  been  infinitely  diminished.  Nations  are  no  longer  of  transient 
or  durable  existence  in  proportion  to  their  internal  resources,  but  in  pro- 
portion to  the  place  which  they  occupy  in  a  vast  and  regular  system ; 
where  the  most  powerful  states  are,  for  their  own  sakes,  constantly 
watchinff  over  the  safety  of  the  most  insignificant.  A  flourishing  com- 
monwedth  is  not  liable  to  lose  its  independence  or  its  prosperity  by  the 
late  of  one  battle.  Many  battles  must  be  lost;  many  changes  must 
concur :  the  whole  system  must  be  deranged,  before  such  a  catastrophe 
can  happen.  The  appearance  of  an  Epaminondas  can  no  longer  raise  a 
petty  state  to  power  and  influence  over  its  neighbour,  suddenly  to  be  lost, 
with  the  great  man's  life,  by  some  unforeseen  victory  at  Leuctra.  In  the 
progress  of  freedom,  knowledge,  and  national  intercourse,  this  great 
change  has  been  happily  effected  by  slow  degrees ;  it  is  a  change  which 
immediately  realises  the  advantages  that  every  former  change  has  gained 
to  mankind; a  step  in  his  progress,  which  secures  the  advancement  made 
'  during  all  his  previous  career ;  atid  contributes,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  revolution  that  has  happened  since  the  invention  of  written  language, 
to  the  impl'ovement  and  magnificence  of  the  species. 

Let  statesmen,  then,  reflect  on  these  things ;  and,  in  the  present  awful 
crisis  of  aflairs,  let  them  often  ponder  upon  the  principles  which  should 
direct  their  public  conduct.  Without  neglecting  the  increase  of  their 
internal  resources,  by  wise  regulations,  and  gradual  improvements  of  the 
civil  and  military  constitution  of  the  countries  intrusted  to  their  care,  let 
them  constantly  look  fix^m  home ;  and  remember,  that  each  state  forms  a 
part  of  the  general  system,  liable  to  be  affected  by  every  derangement 
which  it  may  experience ;  and,  of  necessity,  obliged  to  trust  for  its  safety 
to  a  concurrence  of  other  causes  besides  those  which  domestic  policy  can 
control.  "  Non  arma  neque  thesauri  regni  prttsidia  sunt,  varum  amid : 
guos  neque  armis  cogere,  fter/ue  auro  parare  queas  ;  officio  etfide  pariutUur" 
—  Sal.  Jugurth.* 

-  -  — ^ 

•  In  Brougham's  Colonial  Policy,  vol.  ii.  p.  544.,  there  is  the  foUowmg  note  in 
reference  to  this  article :  —  **  The  substance  of  the  general  reasonings  and  views 
detailed  in  this  section  was  published  in  the  second  number  of  a  periodical  work, 
conducted  by  a  society  of  literary  gentlemen  in  Edinburgh,  entitled  the  Edinburgh 
Review, 
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THfi  NATURE  AND  USES  OF  MONARCHY,  AND  THE  RIGHTS 

AND  POWERS  OF  A  SOVEREIGN.* 

The  most  important  and  radical  error  in  Mr.  Leckie's  theory  of  Govern- 
ment, is  that  which  relates  to  the  nature  and  uses  of  Monarchy,  and  the 
rights  and  powers  of  a  sovereign ;  upon  which,  therefore,  we  beg  leave  to 
begin  with  a  very  few  observations.     And  here  we  shall  take  leave  to 
consider  royalty  as  being,  on  the  whole,  but  a  human  institution, — ori- 
ginating in  a  view  to  the  general  good,  and  not  to  the  gratification  of  the 
individual  upon  whom  it  is  conferred  ;  or,  at  least,  only  capable  of  being 
justified,  or  deserving  to  be  retained,  on  account  of  its  being  actually 
beneficial  to  the  whole  society.     The  benefits  which  it  is  calculated  to 
confer  in  this  point  of  view  are  obvious.     From  the  first  moment  that 
men  began  to  associate  together,  and  to  act  in  concert,  it  would  be  found 
that  all  of  them  could  not  take  a  share  in  consulting  and  regulating  their 
operations,  and  that  the  greater  part  must  submit  to  the  direction  at 
certain  managers  and  leaders.     Among  these  again,   some  one  would 
naturally  assume  a  pre-eminence ;  and,  m  time  of  war  especially,  would 
be  allowed  to  exercise  an  authority.      Struggles  would  as  necessarily 
ensue  for  retaining  this  post  of  distinction,  and  for  supplanting  its  actual 
possessor ;  and  whether  there  was  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  principle 
of  having  one  acknowledged  chief,  or  a  desire  to  be  guided  and  advised 
by  a  plurality  of  those  who  seemed  best  qualified  for  the  task,  there 
would  be  equal  hazard,  or  rather  certainty,  of  perpetual  strife,  tumult, 
and  dissension,  from  the  attempts  of  ambitious  individuals,  either  to  usurp 
an  ascendancy  over  all  their  competitors,  or  to  dispute  with  him  who  had 
already  obtained  it  his  right  to  continue  its  possession.     Every  one  pos- 
sessed of  any  considerable  means  of  influence  would  thus  be  tempted 
to  aspire  to  a  precarious  sovereignty ;  and  while  the  inferior  persons  of 
the  community  would  be  opposed  to  each  other  as  the  adherents  of  the 
respective  pretenders,  not  only  would  all  care  of  the  general  good  be 
omitted,  but  the  society  would  become  a  prey  to  perpetual. feuds,  cabals, 
and  hostilities,  subversive  of  the  first  principles  of  its  institution.    Among 
the  remedies  which  would  naturally  present  themselves  for  this  great 
evil,  the  most  efficacious,  though  not  perhaps  at  first  sight  the  most  ob- 
vious, would  be  to  provide  some  regular  and  authentic  form  fbr  the 
election  of  one  acknowledged  chief,  by  a  fair  but  pacific  competition  ; — 
the  term  of  whose  authority  would  gradually  be  prolonged  to  that  of  his 
natural  life,  and  afterwards  extended  to  the  lives  of  his  remotest  descend- 
ants.    The  advantages  which  seem  to  us  to  be  peculiar  to  this  arrange- 
ment are,  first,  to  disarm  the  ambition  of  dangerous  and  turbulent  in- 
dividuals, by  removing  the  great  prize  of  supreme  authority,  at  all  times, 
and  entirely,  from  competition ;  and,  secondly,  to  render  this  authority 
more  manageable  and  less  hazardous,  by  delivering  it  over  peaceably,  and 
upon  understood  conditions,  to  an  hereditary  prince,  instead  of  letting  it 
be  seized  upon  by  a  fortunate  conqueror,  who  would  think  himself  en- 
titled to  use  it  —  as  conquerors  commonly  use  their  booty — for  his  own 
exclusive  gratification. 

♦  Leckie's  Essay  on  the  Practice  of  the  British  Government;  —  Vol.  xx.  p.  322. 
NovembeTi  1812. 
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The  steps,  then,  by  which  ire  are  conducted  to  the  justification  of 
hereditary  monarchy,  are  shortly  as  follows.  Admitting  all  men  to  be 
equal  in  rights,  they  can  never  be  equal  in  natural  endowments, — nor 
long  equal  m  wealth  and  other  acquisitionB : — Rbsolute  liberty  therefore 
is  altogether  out  of  the  question  ;  and  a  kind  of  aristocracy,  or  disorderly 
supremacy  of  the  richest  and  most  accomplished,  may  be  considered  as 
the  primeval  state  of  society.  Now  this,  even  if  it  could  be  supposed  to 
be  peaceable  and  permanent,  is  by  no  means  a  desirable  state  for  the 
persons  subjected  to  this  multifarious  and  irregular  authority.  But  it  is 
plain  that  it  could  not  be  peaceable  —  that  even  among  the  rich,  and  the 
accomplished,  and  tlic  daring,  some  would  be  more  rich,  more  daring, 
and  more  accomplished  than  the  rest ;  and  that  tliose  who  were  most 
nearly  on  an  equality  would  he  armed  against  each  other  by  mutual 
jealousy  and  ambition,  while  those  who  were  a  little  lower  would  combine, 
nut  of  envy  and  resentment,  to  defeat  the  pretensions  of  the  few  who 
had  thus  outstripped  their  original  associates.  Thus,  there  would  not  only 
be  no  liberty  or  security  for  the  body  of  the  people,  but  the  whole  would 
be  exposed  to  the  horror  and  distraction  of  pcqietual  intestine  conten- 
tions. The  creation  of  one  sovereign,  therefore,  whom  the  whole  society 
would  acknowledge  as  supreme,  was  a  great  point  gained  for  tranquillity 
as  well  as  individual  independence ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  certain 
evils  of  perpetual  struggles  for  dominion,  and  the  imminent  hazard  of 
falling  at  last  under  the  absolute  will  of  on  exasperated  conqueror, 
nothing  could  be  so  wisely  devised  as  to  agree  upon  the  nomination  of  a 
king ;  and  thus  to  get  rid  of  a  multitude  of  petty  tyrants,  and  the  risk 
of  military  despotism,  by  the  establishment  of  a  legitimate  monarchy. 
The  tirst  king  would  probably  be  the  must  popular  and  iiowerful  in- 
dividual in  the  community ;  and  the  first  idea  would,  in  all  likelihood,  be 


to  appoint  his  successor  on  account  of  the  same  quolifications :  but  it 

would  speedily  be  discovered,  that  tills  would  give  rise  at  the  death  of 

every  sovereign — and  indeed,  prospectively,  long  before  it  —  to  the  some 

nsion,  which  had 


fatal  competitions  and  dissension,  which  had  formerly  been  perpetual; 
and  not  only  hazard  a  civil  war  on  every  accession,  but  bring  the  suc- 
cessful competitor  fo  the  throne  with  feelings  of  extreme  hostility  to- 
wards one  half  of  his  subjects,  and  of  extreme  partiality  to  the  other. 
The  chance  of  not  finding  eminent  talents  for  command  in  the  person  of 
the  sovereign,  tlierefore,  would  soon  be  seen  to  be  a  fur  less  evil  than  the 
sanguinary  competitions  that  would  ensue,  if  merit  were  made  a  ground 
of  pretension  ;  and  a  very  little  reflection,  or  experience,  would  also  serve 
to  allow,  that  the  sort  of  merit  which  was  most  likely  to  succeed  in  such 
a  competition,  did  not  promise  a  more  amiable  sovereign  than  might  be 
reckoned  nn  in  the  common  course  of  hereditary  succession.  The  only 
safe  course,  therefore,  was,  to  take  this  great  prize  altogether  out  of  the 
lottery  of  human  life — to  make  the  supreme  dignity  in  the  state  pro- 
fessedly and  altogether  independent  of  merit  or  popularity,  and  to  fix  it 
Immutably  in  a  place  quite  out  of  the  career  of  ambition. 

This  great  point  then  was  gained  by  the  mere  institution  of  monarchy, 
and  by  rendering  it  hereditary :  the  chief  cause  of  Internal  discord  was 
removed,  and  the  most  dangerous  Incentive  to  ambition  placed  in  a  great 
measure  beyond  the  sphere  of  its  operation  ; — and  this  we  have  always 
considered  to  be  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  advantage  of  that  form 
of  government.  A  pretty  important  chapter,  however,  remains,  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  powers  that  ought  to  be  vested  in  the  monarch,  and 
the  nature  of  the  checks  by  which  the  limitation  of  those  powers  should 
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be  rendered  effectual.  And  here  it  will  be  readily  understood,  that  con- 
sidering, as  we  do,  the  chief  advantage  of  monarchy  to  consist  in  its 
taking  away  the  occasions  of  contention  for  the  first  place  in  the  State, 
and  in  a  manner  neutralising  that  place  by  separating  it  entirely  from 
any  notion  of  merit  or  popularity  in  the  possessor  —  we  cannot  consist- 
ently be  for  allotting  more  actual  power  to  it  than  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  answering  this  purpose.  Our  notions  of  this  measure,  however,  ore 
by  no  means  of  a  very  jealous  or  contracted  nature.  We  must  give 
enough  of  real  power,  and  distinction,  and  prerogative,  to  make  it  truly 
and  substantially  the  first  place  in  the  State,  and  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  occupiers  of  inferior  places  to  endanger  the  general  peace  by  their 
contentions; — for,  otherwise,  the  whole  evils  which  its  institution  was 
meant  to  obviate  would  recur  with  accumulated  force,  and  the  same  fatal 
competitions  be  renewed  among  persons  of  dborderly  ambition,  for  those 
situations,  by  whatever  name  th^y  might  be  called,  in  which,  though 
nominally  subordinate  to  the  throne,  the  actual  powers  of  sovereignty 
were  embodied.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would  give  no  powers  to  the 
Sovereign,  or  to  any  other  officer  in  the  community,  beyond  what  were 
evidently  required  for  the  public  good; — and  no  powers  at  all,  on  the 
exercise  of  which  there  was  not  an  efiicient  control,  and  for  the  use  of 
which  there  was  not  a  substantial  responsibility.  It  is  in  the  reconciling 
of  these  two  conditions  that  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  theory  of  a  perfect 
monarchy  consists.  If  you  do  not  control  your  sovereign,  he  will  be  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  despot ;  and  if  you  do  control  him,  there  is  danger, 
unless  you  choose  tlie  depository  of  this  control  with  singular  caution, 
that  you  create  a  power  that  is  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable — to  be 
the  prey  of  audacious  leaders  and  outrageous  factions,  in  spite  of  tlie 
hereditary  settlement  of  the  nominal  sovereignty.  Though  there  is  some 
difficulty,  however,  in  this  problem,  and  though  we  learn  from  history 
that  various  errors  have  been  committed  in  an  attempt  at  its  practical 
solution,  yet  we  do  not  conceive  it  as  by  any  means  insoluble ;  and  think 
indeed,  that,  with  the  lights  which  we  may  derive  from  the  experience 
of  our  own  constitution,  its  demonstration  may  be  effected  by  a  very 
moderate  exertion  of  sagacity.  It  will  be  best  understood,  however,  by 
a  short  view  of  the  nature  of  the  powers  to  be  controlled,  and  of  the 
system  of  checks  which  have  been  actually  resorted  to. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  must  beg  leave  to  remind  our  readers,  how- 
ever superfluous  it  may  appear,  that  as  kings  are  now  generally  allowed 
to  be  mere  mortals,  they  cannot  of  themselves  have  any  greater  powers, 
either  of  body  or  mind,  than  other  individuals,  and  jnust  in  fact  be  inferior 
in  both  respects  to  very  many  of  their  subjects.  Whatever  powers  they 
liave,  therefore,  must  be  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  consent  of  the 
stronger  part  of  their  subjects,  and  are  in  fact  really  and  truly  the  powers 
of  those  persons.  The  most  absolute  despot  accorcfingly,  of  whom  nistory 
furnishes  any  record,  must  have  governed  merely  by  the  free  will  of  those 
who  cho$e  to  obey  him  in  compelling  the  rest  of  his  subjects  to  obedience. 
The  Sultan,  as  Mr.  Hume  remarks,  may  indeed  drive  the  bulk  of  his  un- 
armed subjects  like  brutes  by  mere  force,  but  he  must  lead  his  Janissaries 
like  men,  by  their  reason  and  free  will.  And  so  it  is  in  all  other  govern- 
ments :  the  power  of  the  sovereign  is  nothing  else  than  the  power  —  the 
actual  force  of  muscle  or  of  mind  —  which  a  certain  part  of  his  subjects 
choo§e  to  lend,  for  carrying  his  orders  into  effect ;  and  the  check  or  limit 
to  this  power  is,  in  all  cases,  ultimately  and  in  effect,  nothing  else  than 
their  refusal  to  act  any  longer  as  the  mstruments  of  his  pleasure.    The 
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ckecfc,  tfaerefbre.  u  Hbattolially  the  same  in  kind,  in  fS\  case«  winterer  i 
and  mu*t  neccMarOy  exist  in  fiill  vigour  in  ercry  country  in  xbe  Mtirld ; 
tboogh  the  likelihood  of  ii»  beneficial  appUcation  depends  grt»tlj  on  ibe 
■Imcture  of  sodetj  in  each  pariiciilar  naiion ;  and  lite  pouibilitj  of  ap- 
pljii^  it  with  safely  must  result  wboUj  from  the  contritances  that  bare 
been  adopted  to  make  it  bear  at  once  gradual)}-  and  steadily  on  the  power 
it  b  destine«l  to  regulate-  It  is  here  aocorilingly,  and  here  only,  tliat 
there  is  any  material  difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad  constitution  of 
monarchical  government. 

The  ultimate  and  only  real  limit  to  what  is  called  the  power  of  the 
■OTcreign  is,  the  Tefusal  of  the  consent  or  co-operation  of  those  who 
poauas  tbe  substantial  power  of  the  community,  and  who,  during  their 
voluntary  concert  with  the  M>vereign,  ailow  this  power  of  theirs  to  pus 
und^  hjs  name.  In  considering  whetlier  this  refusal  is  likely  to  be  wisely 
and  beneficially  interposed,  it  is  material  therefore  to  enquire  in  whom 
the  power  of  interposing  it  is  vested ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  what  indivi- 
duals the  actual  power  of  coercing  and  compelling  the  submission  of  the 
bulk  of  the  community  is  vested.  If  every  individual  were  equally  gilled, 
and  equally  situated,  the  answer  would  be,  in  the  numerical  majority  ; 
but  as  tliL8  never  can  be  the  case,  tliis  power  will  frcquentlr  be  found  to 
reside  in  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  society. 

In  rude  times,  when  there  is  little  intelligence  or  means  of  concert  and 
communication,  a  very  moderate  number  nf  armed  and  disciplined  forces 
will  be  able,  so  long  as  they  stick  together,  to  overawe,  and  actually 
overpower  the  whole  unarmed  inhabitants,  even  of  an  extensive  region ; 
and  accordingly,  in  such  times,  the  necessity  of  procuring  the  good  will 
and  consent  of  the  soldiery  is  the  only  check  upon  the  power  of  the 
Sovereign ;  or,  in  other  words,  tbe  soldiers  may  do  what  they  choose,  and 
their  nominal  commander  can  do  nothing  which  they  do  not  choose. 
Such  is  the  state  of  the  worst  despotisms.  The  check  upon  the  royal 
authority  is  the  same  in  substance  aa  in  the  best  administered  monarchies, 
viz.  the  refusal  of  the  consent  or  co-operation  of  those  who  have  tlie 
natural  power  of  the  community ;  but  from  the  unfortunate  structure  of 
society,  which  vests  this  substantial  power  in  a  few  bands  of  disciplined 
ruffians,  the  check  will  scarcely  ever  be  interposed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
naiion,  and  will  merely  operate  to  prevent  the  king  from  doing  any  Uling 
to  the  prejudice  or  oppression  of  the  soldiery. 

When  civilisation  has  made  a  little  fartlier  progress,  a  number  of  the 
leaders  of  the  array,  or  their  descendants,  acquire  landed  property,  and 
associate  together,  not  merely  in  their  military  capacity,  but  as  guardians 
of  their  new  acquisitions  and  hereditary  dignity.  Their  soldiers  become 
their  vassals  in  time  of  peace ;  and  ilie  real  power  of  the  Slate  is  gradually 
transferred  from  the  hands  of  detached  and  mercenary  battalions,  to 
those  of  a  feudal  Nobility.  The  check  on  the  royal  authority  comes  then 
to  lie  in  the  refusal  of  iJlu  body  to  co-operate  in  such  of  his  measures  as 
do  not  meet  with  their  approbation;  and  the  king  can  now  do  notliing  to 
the  prejudice  of  tlie  order  of  nobility.  Tlie  body  of  the  people  fare  a 
little  better  under  the  operation  of  this  check; — because  their  interest 
is  much  more  idcntiGed  with  tliat  of  their  feudal  lords,  tlian  with  that  of 
a  standing  army  of  rcf<ular  forces. 

As  society  advances  in  refinement,  and  the  arts  of  peace  are  developed, 
tnen  of  the  lower  orders  assemble,  and  fortify  themselves  in  towns  and 
cities,  and  thus  come  to  acquire  a  power  independent  of  tlieir  patrons. 
Tieir  consent  also  accordingly  becomes  necessary  to  the  deveJopcment  of 
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the  public  authority ;  and  hence  another  check  to  what  is  called  the 
power  of  the  sovereign.  And,  finally,  to  pass  over  some  intermediate 
stages,  when  society  has  attained  itsrull  measure  of  civility  and  intelligence, 
and  is  filled  from  top  to  bottom  with  wealth,  and  industry,  and  reflection ; 
when  every  thing  that  is  done  or  felt  by  any  one  class,  is  communicated 
in  the  instant  to  all  the  rest,  —  and  n  vast  proportion  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation takes  an  interest  in  the  fortunes  ot  the  country,  and  possesses  a 
certain  intelligence  as  to  the  public  conduct  of  its  rulers, —  then  the 
substantial  power  of  the  nation  may  be  said  to  be  vested  in  the  nation  at 
large ;  or  at  least  in  those  individuals  who  can  habituatly  command  the 
good  will  and  support  of  the  greater  part  of  them; — and  the  ultimate 
check  to  the  power  of  the  sovereign  cornea  to  consist  in  the  general  un- 
willingness of  the  people  to  comply  with  those  orders  which,  if  at  all 
united  in  their  resolution,  they  may  securely  disobey  and  resist.  This 
check,  when  applied  at  all,  is  likely,  of  course,  to  be  applied  for  the 
general  good;  and  though  the  same  in  substance  with  those  which  have 
been  already  considered, — namely,  the  refusal  of  those  In  whom  the  real 
power  is  vested  to  lend  it  to  the  monarch  for  purposes  which  they  do 
not  approve,  —is  yet  infinitely  more  beneficial  in  its  operatjon,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  more  fortunate  cliaracter  of  those  to  whom  that  power 
belongs. 

Thus  we  sec  that  kings  have  no  power  of  their  own ;  and  that,  even  in 
the  purest  despotisms,  they  are  the  mere  organs  or  directors  of  that 
power  which  they  who  truly  possess  the  physical  and  intellectual  force  of 
the  nation  may  choose  to  put  in  tlieir  disposal,  and  are  at  all  times,  and 
under  every  form  of  monarchy,  entirely  under  the  control  of  that  only 
virtual  and  effective  power.  There  is  at  bottom,  therefore,  no  such  thing 
as  an  unlimited  monarchy,  or  indeed  as  a  monarchy  that  is  potentially 
either  more  or  less  limited  than  every  other.  All  kings  must  act  by  the 
consent  of  that  order  or  portion  of  the  nation  which  can  really  command 
all  the  rest,  and  may  do  whatever  these  substantial  masters  are  pleased 
to  approve  of:  but  as  it  is  their  power  which  is  tridy  exerted  in  the  name 
of  the  sovereign,  so,  it  is  not  so  much  a  necessary  consequence  as  an 
identical  proposition  to  say,  that  if  they  do  not  choose  to  exert  that 
power,  the  kmg  has  no  means  whatever  of  exercising  the  slightest  au- 
thority. This  is  the  universal  law,  indeed,  of  all  governments :  and  though 
the  different  constitution  of  society,  in  the  various  stages  of  its  progress, 
may  give  a  different  character  to  the  controlling  power,  the  principles 
which  regulate  its  operation  are  substantially  the  same  in  all.  There  is 
no  room,  therefore,  for  the  question,  whether  there  should  be  any  control 
on  the  power  of  a  king,  or  what  that  control  should  be ;  because,  as  the 
power  really  is  not  the  king's,  but  belongs  to  the  stronger  part  of  the 
nation  itself,  whether  it  derive  that  strength  from  talenls,  numbers,  or 
situation,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  exercised  at  his  instigation 
without  the  concurrence  of  those  in  whom  it  is  sulwtantially  vested. 

Such,  then,  is  the  abstract  and  fundamental  doctrine  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  monarchical,  and  indeed  of  every  other  species  of  political 
power;  and,  abstract  as  it  is,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  goes  far  to 
settle  all  controversies  as  to  the  righu  of  sovereigns,  and  ought  to  be  kept- 
cjearly  in  mind  in  proceeding  to  the  more  practical  views  of  the  subject. 
For,  though  what  we  have  now  said  as  to  all  actual  power  belonging  to 
the  predominant  mass  of  physical  and  intellectual  force  in  every  com- 
munity, and  the  certainty  of  its  ultimately  impelling  the  public  authority 
in  the  direction  of  its  interests  and  inclinations,  be  unquestionably  true 
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in  itself;  it  is  still  of  infinite  importance  to  consider  what  provisions  are 
made  by  the  form  of  the  government  for  the  ready  operation  of  those  io- 
terests  and  inclinations  upon  the  immediate  agents  of  tlie  public  authority. 
That  they  will  operate  with  full  effect  in  the  long  run,  whether  tliose  pro- 
visions be  good  or  bad,  or  whetlier  there  be  any  such  j)rovision  recognised 
in  the  government  or  not,  we  take  to  be  altogctiier  indisputable :  but,  in  the 
one  case,  they  will  operate  only  after  long  intervals  of  suffering,  —  and  by 
means  of  much  suffering ;  while,  on  the  other,  they  will  be  constantly  and 
almost  insensibly  in  action,  and  will  correct  the  lirst  ileclinalion  of  tbc 
visible  index  of  public  authority  from  the  inclinations  of  the  radical  power 
of  which  it  should  be  the  exponent,  or  rather  will  prevent  any  sensible 
variation  in  their  movements.  The  whole  difference,  indeed,  between  a 
good  and  a  bad  government  appears  to  us  to  consist  in  this  particular, 
viz.  in  the  greater  or  the  less  facility  which  it  affords  for  the  early,  the 
gradual,  and  steady  operation  of  the  substantial  power  of  the  community 
upon  its  constituted  authorities ;  while  the  freedom,  again,  and  ultimate: 
happiness  of  the  nation  depend  on  the  degree  in  which  this  substantial 
power  is  possessed  by  a  greater  or  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  whole 
society  —  a  matter  almost  independent  of  the  government,  and  determined 
in  a  great  degree  by  the  progress  which  the  society  lias  made  in  civilis- 
ation and  rejineinent. 

Thus,  to  take  the  most  abominable  of  all  governments — a  ferocious 
despotism  such  as  that  of  Morocco — where  an  emperor,  in  concert  with 
a  banditti  of  armed  ruSians,  butchers,  plunders,  and  oppresses  the  whole 
unarmed  population, — the  check  to  the  monarchical  power  is  complete, 
in  the  disobedience  or  dissatisfaction  of  the  banditti ;  although,  from  the 
character  of  that  body,  it  affords  but  little  protection  to  the  community ; 
and,  from  the  want  of  any  contrivance  for  its  early  or  systematic  ope- 
ration,  can  scarcely  ever  be  applied  but  with  irreparable  injury  to  both 
the  parties  concerned.  As  there  is  no  arrangement  by  which  the  general 
sense  of  this  lawless  soldiery  can  be  collected  upon  the  proposed  mea- 
sures of  their  leader,  or  the  moment  ascertained  when  the  degree  of  his 
oppression  exceeds  that  of  their  patience,  they  never  begin  to  act  till  his 
outrages  have  gone  far  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  decide  iheir  resist- 
ance ;  and,  accordingly,  he  on  the  one  hand  goes  on  decapitating  and 
torturing  for  months,  a(\er  all  the  individuals,  by  whose  consent  alone  he 
was  enabled  to  take  this  amusement,  are  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be 
discontinued ;  and,  on  the  other,  receives  the  intimation  at  last,  not  in 
the  form  of  a  remonstrance,  upon  which  he  might  amend,  but  in  the 
shape  of  a  bowstring,  a  dose  of  poison,  or  a  stroke  of  the  dagger.  Thus 
from  the  mere  want  of  any  provision  for  ascertaining  the  sentiments  of 
the  individuals  possessing  the  actual  power  of  the  state,  or  for  com- 
municating them  to  the  individual  appointed  to  administer  it,  in6oit« 
evils  result  to  both  parties.  The  first  suffer  intolerable  oppressions  before 
they  feel  such  confidence  in  their  unanimity  as  to  interfere  at  all ;  and 
then  they  do  it  at  last  in  the  form  of  brutal  violence  and  vindictive 
punishment.  Every  admonition  given  to  their  elected  leader  is  preceded 
by  their  suffering,  and  followed  by  his  death;  and  every  application  of 
tlie  check  whicli  nature  itself  has  provided  for  the  abuse  of  delegated 
power,  is  accompanied  by  a  total  dissolution  of  the  government,  and  the 
JiBzard  of  a  long  series  of  revolutionary  tumults. 

This  is  the  history  of  all  military  despotisms  in  barbarous  and  un- 
instructed  communities.  When  they  get  on  to  feudal  oristocrai^ies, 
matters  are  a  little  mended;  both  by  the  transference  of  the  actual  power 
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to  a  larger  and  worthier  body,  and  by  tbe  introduction  of  some  sort  of 
machinery  or  contrivance,  howe^tr  rude,  for  tlie  operation  of  this  power 
upon  the  ostensible  agents  of  the  government,  llie  person  of  the  Sove- 
reign IB  now  surrounded  by  some  kind  of  council  or  parliament ;  and 
threats  and  remonstranceB  are  addressed  to  him  with  considerable  energy 
by  such  of  its  members  as  take  oifence  at  the  measures  he  proposes. 
Such,  however,  ia  the  imperfection  of  the  means  devised  for  these  com- 
munications, and  sucli  the  dithculty  of  collecting  the  sentiments  uf  those 
who  are  to  make  tbem,  that  this  necessary  operation  is  still  performed  in 
a  very  clumsy  and  hazardous  manner.  These  are  the  times  when  Barons 
enter  their  protests,  by  openly  waging  war  on  their  Sovereign,  or  each 
other;  and  even  when  thev  are  tolerably  agreed  among  themselves,  can 
think  of  no  better  way  ot  controlling  the  monarch,  than  by  marching 
down  in  arms  to  Itunnymede,  and  compelling  him,  by  main  force,  and  in 
sight  of  all  his  people,  to  sign  a  charter  of  their  liberties.  The  evils,  in 
short,  are  the  same  in  substance  as  in  the  sanguinary  revolutions  of 
Morocco.  The  mischief  goes  to  a  dangerous  length  before  any  remedy 
is  applied ;  and  tlic  remedy  itself  is  a  great  mischief; — altliough,  from  the 
improved  state  of  intelligence  and  civilisation,  the  outrages  are  not  on 
either  side  so  horrible. 

The  ntxt  stage  brings  us  to  commercial  and  enlightened  times,  in 
which  the  real  strength  and  power  of  the  nation  is  scattered  pretty  widely 
through  the  whole  of  its  population,  and  in  which,  accordingly,  the  check 
upon  the  misapplication  of  that  power  must  arise  from  the  dissatisfaction 
of  that  great  body.  The  check  must  always  exist, — and  is  sure,  sooner 
or  later,  to  operate  with  sidEcient  efficacy ;  but  the  safety  end  the 
promptitude  of  its  operation  depend,  in  this  case,  as  in  all  the  otherSt 
upon  the  nature  of  the  contrivances  which  the  Constitution  has  provided, 
first,  for  collecting  and  ascertaining  the  sentiments  of  that  great  and 
miscellaneous  aggregate  in  whom  the  actual  power  is  vested ;  and,  se- 
condly, for  communicating  this  in  an  authentic  manner  to  the  executive 
officers  of  the  government.  The  most  effectual  and  complete  way  of 
eHecting  this  is  undoubtedly  by  a  parliament,  so  elected  as  to  represent 
pretty  lairly  the  views  of  all  the  considerable  classes  of  the  people,  and 
so  constituted  as  to  have  at  all  times  the  means,  both  of  suggesting  these 
views  to  tile  executive,  and  of  effectually  controlling  its  malversations. 
Where  no  such  institution  exists,  the  tranquillity  of  the  state  will  always 
be  exposed  to  considerable  hazard  ;  and  the  danger  of  great  convulsions 
will  unfortunately  become  greater,  in  proportion  as  the  body  of  the 
people  become  more  wealthy  and  intelligent. 

Under  the  form  of  society,  however,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
there  must  always  he  some  channel,  however  narrow  and  circuitous,  by 
which  the  sense  of  the  people  may  be  let  in  to  act  upon  the  administrators 
of  their  government.  The  channel  of  the  press,  for  exaniple,  and  of 
general  literature  —  provincial  magistracies  and  assemblies,  such  as  the 
states  and  parliaments  of  old  France — even  the  ordinary  courts  of  law — 
the  stage — the  pulpit  —  and  all  the  innumerable  occasions  of  consider- 
able assemblage  for  deliberation  on  local  interests,  election  to  local  offices, 
or  for  mere  solemnity  and  usage  of  festivity — which  must  exist  in  all 
large,  ancient,  and  civilised  communities,  may  alford  indications  of  the 
general  sentiment,  which  must  ultimately  have  full  operation ;  and  may 
serve  to  admonish  kings  and  courtiers  how  far  the  true  possessors  of  the 
national  power  are  likely  to  sanction  any  of  its  proposed  applications. 
Where  those   indications,  however,  are   neglected  or  mificonslrucd,  or 
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cDuse  —  ihe  want  of  a  chmincl  for  conveying  constantly,  and  temperately, 
and  effectually,  the  sense  of  those  who  jiosscss  power,  to  those  who 
should  direct  its  application; — and  the  outrage  was  only  ttie  greater  and 
more  extensive,  that  the  body  among  whom  this  power  was  dJHused  was 
larger,  and  the  period  of  its  unsuspected  accumulation  liad  been  of  longer 
duration. 

The  great  point,  then,  is  to  ensure  a  free,  an  authoritative,  and  an  un- 
interrupted communication  between  the  oBtensible  administrators  of  the 
national  power  and  its  actual  couBtituents  and  depositories ;  and  the  chief 
distinction  between  a  good  and  a  bad  government  consists  in  the  degree 
in  which  it  affords  tlie  means  of  such  a  communication.  Tlie  main  end 
of  government,  to  be  sure,  is,  that  wise  laws  should  be  enacted  and  en- 
forced ;  but  such  is  the  condition  of  liuman  infirmity,  that  the  hazards  of 
sanguinary  contentions  about  the  exercise  of  power  is  a  much  greater 
and  more  imminent  evil  than  a  considerdjle  obstruction  in  the  making  or 
execution  of  tlie  laws ;  and  the  best  government  therefore  is,  not  that 
whicli  jiromises  to  make  tlie  best  laws,  and  to  enforce  them  most  vigor- 
ously, but  that  which  guards  best  against  the  tremendous  conflicts  to 
which  oil  administrations  of  government,  and  all  exercise  of  political 
power,  is  apt  to  give  rise.  It  happens,  fortunately  indeed,  that  the  same 
arrangements  which  most  effectually  ensure  the  peace  of  society  against 
those  disordiers,  are  also,  on  the  whole,  the  best  calculated  for  the  nur~ 
puses  of  wise  and  efficient  legislation.  But  we  do  not  hesitate  to  look 
upou  tJieir  negative  or  preventive  virtues  as  of  a  far  higher  cast  than  their 

Cositive  and  active  ones;  and  to  consider  a  representative  legislature  to 
e  incomparably  of  more  value  when  it  truly  represents  the  efficient  force 
of  the  nation  in  controlling  and  directing  tlie  executive,  than  wh«i  it 
merely  enacts  wholesome  statutes  in  its  legislative  capacity. 

The  result  of  the  whole  then  is,  that  ui  a  civilised  and  enlightened 
cnmilry,  the  actual  |>ower  of  the  State  resides  in  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  especially  among  the  more  wealthy  and  intelligent  in  all  the 
different  ranks  of  which  it  consists  ;  and  consequently,  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  Ihe  government  can  never  be  either  safe  or  happy,  unless  it  be 
conformable  to  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of  that  great  body;  while  there 
is  little  chance  of  its  answering  either  of  these  conditions,  unless  the 
ibrms  of  the  constitution  provide  some  means  for  the  regular,  constant, 
and  authentic  CKprcssIon  of  their  sentiments, —  to  which,  when  so  ex- 
pressed, it  is  the  undoubted  duty  and  obvious  interest  of  the  executive 
to  conibrm.  A  parliament,  therefore,  whicli  really  and  truly  represents 
Uie  sense  and  opinions  —  we  mean  the  general  and  mature  sense,  not  the 
occasional  prejudices  and  fleeting  passions  —  of  the  efficient  body  of  tJie 
people,  and  which  watches  over  and  effectually  controls  evci^  important 
act  of  the  executive  magistrate,  is  necessary,  in  a  country  like  this,  for 
the  trimijuillity  of  the  government,  and  the  ultimate  safely  of  the  monarchy 
itself, —  mucli  more  even  than  for  the  enactment  of  laws;  and  in  pro. 
porliou  HB  it  varies  from  thi&  description,  or  relaxes  in  this  control,  wilt 
the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  security  of  the  government  be  en- 
dangered. 

But  tlien  comes  Mr.  I.eckie,  and  a  number  of  loyal  gentlemen  ftom 
Sicily,  or  other  places,  exclaiming  that  this  is  mere  treason  and  repub- 
licanism,—  and  asking  whether  the  king  is  to  have  no  will  or  voice  of  his 
own? — what  is  to  become  of  the  balance  of  the  constitution,  if  he  is  to 
be  reduced  to  a  mere  cipher  added  to  the  end  of  every  ministerial  ma- 
jority?—  and  how,  if  the  office  is  thus  divested  of  all  real  power,  it  caa 
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where,  from  other  circumstances,  institutions  that  may  seem  better  con- 
trived fail  either  to  represent  the  true  sense  of  the  ruhng  part  of  the 
community,  or  to  convince  the  executive  magistrate  that  they  do  repre- 
sent it,  there,  even  in  the  most  civilised  and  intelligent  countrieB,  the 
most  hazardous  and  tremendous  distractions  may  ensue: — such  dis- 
tractions as  broke  the  peace  and  endangered  the  liberties  of  this  country 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First — or  such  as  have  recently  torn  in  pieces 
the  frame  of  society  in  France ;  and  in  their  consequences  still  threateo 
the  destiny  of  the  world.  Both  those  convulsions,  it  appears  to  us,  arose 
from  nothing  else  than  the  want  of  some  pr<iper  cx>ntrivBnce  for  ascer- 
taining the  sentiments  of  the  actual  strength  of  the  nation,  —  and  for 
conveying  those  sentiments,  with  the  full  evidence  of  their  Bulhenticity> 
to  the  actual  administrators  of  their  affairs.  And  the  two  cases,  we  ta£e 
it,  were  more  nearly  alike  than  has  generally  been  imagined;  for  though 
the  House  of  Commons  had  an  existence  long  before  the  time  of  King 
Charles,  it  had  not  previously  been  recognised  as  the  vehicle  of  com- 
manding opinions,  nor  the  organ  of  ihat  great  body  to  whom  the  actual 
power  of  the  State  had  been  recently  and  insensibly  transferred.  The 
Court  still  considered  the  elfectuid  power  to  reside  in  the  feudal  aris- 
tocracy, by  the  greater  part  of  which  ii  was  supported ;  and,  when  the 
parliament  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  England,  thought  it  might 
safely  disregard  the  admonitions  of  a  body  which  had  not  hitherto  pos- 
sessed any  considerable  claims  to  attention.  It  refused,  therefore,  to 
acknowledge  this  body  as  the  organ  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  State ; 
and  was  only  undeceived  when  it  fell  before  its  actual  exertion.  In 
France  again,  the  error,  though  more  radical,  was  of  the  very  same 
nature.  The  administration  of  the  government  was  conducted,  up  to  the 
very  eve  of  the  Revolution,  upon  the  same  principles  as  when  the  nobles 
were  every  thing,  and  the  people  nothing ; — and  the  people,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  become  far  more  than  a  mutch  for  the  nobility,  in  wealth,  in 
intelligence,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  their  own  importance.  The  Con- 
stitution, however,  provided  no  means  for  the  peaceable  but  authoritative 
intimation  of  this  change  to  the  official  rulers,  or  for  the  gradual  develope- 
nient  of  the  new  power  which  had  thus  been  generated  in  the  community; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  its  more  indirect  indications  were  over- 
looked, and  nothing  yielded  to  its  accumulating  pressure  till  it  overturned 
the  throne, — and  overwhelmed  ivith  its  wasteful  flood  the  whole  ancient 
institutions  of  the  country.  If  there  bad  been  any  provision  in  the 
structure  of  the  government,  by  which  the  increasing  power  of  the  lower 
orders  had  been  enabled  to  make  itself  distinctly  fell,  and  to  bear  upon 
the  constituted  authorities  as  gradually  as  it  was  generated,  the  great 
calamity  which  has  befallen  that  nation  might  have  been  entirely  avoided, 
—  the  condition  of  the  inonarchy  would  have  insensibly  accommodated 
itself  to  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the  people. — and  a  most  ben eficiiil 
alteration  would  have  taken  place  in  its  administration,  without  any 
shock  or  convulsion  in  any  part  of  the  community.  For  want  of  some 
such  provision,  however,  the  Court  was  held  in  ignorance  of  the  actual 
power  of  the  people,  tilt  it  burst  in  thunder  on  their  heads.  The  pent-up 
vapours  disploded  with  the  force  of  an  earthquake;  and  those  very  ele- 
ments that  would  have  increased  the  beauty  and  strength  of  the  con- 
stitution by  their  harmonious  coinbination,  crumbled  its  whole  fabric 
into  ruin  by  their  sudden  and  untempered  collision.  The  bloody  revolu- 
tions of  the  Seraglio  were  acted  over  again  in  the  heart  of  the  most 
polished  and  enlightened  nation  of  Europe ; — and  from  the  very  same 
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cause — the  want  of  a  chaanel  for  conveying  constantly,  and  temperately. 
Slid  efTectually,  the  sense  of  those  who  possess  power,  to  those  who 
should  direct  its  application; — and  the  outrage  was  only  the  greater  niid 
more  extensive,  that  [)ie  body  ntnong  wliom  tills  power  was  diffused  was 
larger,  and  the  period  of  its  unsuspected  accumulation  had  been  of  longer 
duration. 

The  great  point,  then,  is  to  ensure  a  free,  an  authoritative,  and  an  un- 
interrupted conmiunication  between  the  oiitensible  administrators  of  the 
national  power  and  its  actual  constituents  and  depositories ;  and  the  chief 
distinction  between  a  good  and  a  bad  government  consists  in  the  degree 
in  which  it  affords  the  means  of  such  a  communication.  Tlte  main  end 
of  government,  to  be  sure,  is,  that  wise  laws  should  be  enacted  and  en- 
forced ;  but  such  is  tlie  condition  of  luunan  infirmity,  that  the  hazards  of 
sanguinary  contentions  about  the  exercise  of  power  is  a  much  greater 
and  more  imminent  evil  than  a  considerate  obstruction  in  the  making  or 
execution  of  the  laws ;  and  tiie  best  government  therefore  is,  not  that 
which  promises  to  make  tlie  best  laws,  and  to  enforce  them  most  vigor- 
ously, but  that  wliich  guards  best  against  the  tremendous  conflicts  to 
which  all  administrations  of  government,  and  all  exercise  of  political 
power,  is  apt  to  give  rise.  It  hap}>ens,  fortunately  indeed,  that  the  same 
arrangements  which  most  effectually  ensure  the  peace  of  society  against 
those  disorders,  are  also,  on  the  whole,  the  best  calculated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  wise  and  efficient  legislation.  But  we  do  not  hesitate  to  kwfc 
upon  their  negative  or  preventive  virtues  as  of  a  far  higher  cast  than  their 
positive  and  active  ones;  and  to  consider  a  representative  legislature  to 
be  incomparably  of  more  value  when  it  truly  represents  the  efficient  force 
of  tlie  nation  in  controlling  and  directing  tlie  executive,  than  when  it 
merely  enacts  wholesome  statutes  in  its  legislative  capacity. 

The  result  of  the  whole  then  is,  that  in  a  civilised  and  enlightened 
coiuitry,  the  actual  power  of  the  State  resides  in  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  especially  among  the  more  wealthy  and  intelligent  in  all  the 
(Ufferent  ranks  of  which  it  consists ;  and  conseijuently,  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  can  never  be  either  safe  or  happy,  unless  it  be 
conformable  to  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of  that  great  body ;  while  there 
is  little  cliance  of  its  answering  either  of  these  conditions,  unless  the 
forms  of  the  constitution  provide  some  means  for  the  regular,  constant, 
and  authentic  expression  of  their  sentiments, —  to  which,  when  so  ex- 
pressed, it  is  the  undoubted  duty  and  obvious  interest  of  the  executive 
to  conform,  A  parliament,  therefore,  which  really  and  truly  represents 
the  sense  and  opinions  —  we  mean  the  general  and  mature  sense,  not  the 
occasional  prejudices  and  fleeting  passions  —  of  the  eiGcient  body  of  the 
people,  and  which  watches  over  and  eBectually  controls  evety  important 
act  of  the  executive  magistrate,  is  necessary,  in  a  country  like  inis,  for 
the  tranquillity  of  the  government,  end  the  ultimate  safety  of  the  monarchy 
itself, —  much  more  even  than  for  the  enactment  of  laws ;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  it  varies  from  this  description,  or  relaxes  in  this  control,  will 
the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  security  of  the  government  be  c»- 
dangercd. 

But  then  comes  Mr.  I.eckie,  and  a  number  of  loyal  gentlemen  Horn 
Sicily,  or  other  places,  exclaiming  that  this  is  mere  treason  and  repub- 
licanism,—  and  asking  whether  the  king  is  to  have  no  will  or  voice  of  his 
own  ?  —  what  is  to  become  of  the  bulance  of  tlie  constitution,  if  he  is  to 
be  reduced  to  a  mere  cipher  added  to  the  end  of  every  ministerial  ma- 
jority?— and  how,  if  the  office  is  thus  divested  of  all  real  power,  it  can 
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aerve  the  purposes  for  which  we  ourseWcs  have  preferred  Monarchy  to 
all  other  constitutions?  We  shall  endeavour  to  answer  these  questions  ; 
—  and,  after  tlie  preceding  full  exposition  of  our  premises,  we  think  they 
may  be  answered  very  briefly. 

In  the^first  place,  then,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  it  can  be  seriously 
maintained  tliat  any  national  or  salutary  purpose  can  ever  be  served  by 
recognising  the  private  will  or  voice  of  the  King  as  an  individual,  as  an 
clement  in  the  political  government,  especially  in  an  hereditary  monarchy. 
The  person  upon  whom  that  splendid  lot  may  fall,  not  having  been  selected 
for  the  office  on  account  of  any  proof  or  presumption  of  his  fitness  for  it, 
but  being  called  to  it  as  it  were  by  mere  accident,  may  be  fatrlv  presumed 
to  have  less  talent  or  capacity  than  any  one  of  the  individuals  who  have 
made  their  own  way  to  a  place  of  influ^ice  or  authority  in  his  councils;  and 
his  voice  or  opinion,  therefore,  considered  naturally  and  in  itself,  must  be 
presumed  to  he  of  less  value  or  intrinsic  autlmrity  than  ihat  of  any  other 
person  in  office  uiider  him :  and  when  it  is  farther  considered  that  this  So- 
vereign may  be  very  young  or  very  old — almost  en  idiot  —  almost  a  mad- 
man—  and  altogether  a  dotard,  while  he  is  still  in  the  full  possession  and 
the  lawful  exercise  of  the  whole  authority  of  his  station,  it  must  seem 
perfectly  extravagant  to  maintain  that  it  can  be  of  advantage  to  The  nation, 
that  his  individual  wishes  or  opinions  should  be  the  measure  or  the  con- 


dition of  any  one  act  of  legislation  or  national  policy.  Assuredlv  it  is 
not  for  his  wisdom  or  his  patriotism,  and  much  less  for  his  own  delight 
and  gratification,  that  an  hereditary  monarch  is  placed  upon  the  throne 
of  a  free  people ;  and  this  obvious  consideration  alone  might  lead  ue  at 
once  to  the  true  end  and  purpose  of  royalty. 

But  the  letter  and  theory  of  the  English  Constitution  recognise  the 
individual  will  of  the  Sovereign,  just  as  little  as  reason  and  common  sense 
can  require  it  as  an  integral  element  in  that  constitution.  It  declares 
that  the  King  as  an  individual  can  do  no  wrong,  and  can  be  made  BC- 
countable  for  nothing  —  but  that  his  ministers  and  advisers  shall  be 
responsible  for  all  his  acts  without  any  exception  —  or  at  least  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  act  of  naming  those  advisers.  In  every  one  act 
of  his  peculiar  and  official  prerogative,  in  which,  if  in  any  thing,  his  in- 
dividual and  private  will  must  be  understood  to  have  been  exerted,  the 
Constitution  sees  only  the  will  and  the  act  of  his  ministers.  Tlie  King's 
speech — the  speech  pronounced  by  his  own  lips,  and  as  his  voluntary  act 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  nation  —  is  the  speech  of  the  minister :  and  as 
sucli,  is  openly  canvassed,  and  condemned  if  need  be,  by  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  in  tlie  ordinary  course  of  their  duty.  The  King's  answers  to 
addresses — his  declarations  of  peace  or  war — tiie  honours  he  confers — 
the  bills  he  passes  or  rejects  —  are  all  considered  by  the  Constitution  as 
the  acts  of  his  counsellors.  It  is  not  only  the  undoubted  right,  but  the 
unquestionable  duty,  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  consider  of  their 
propriety — to  complain  of  them  if  they  think  them  inexpedient — to  get 
them  rescinded  if  they  admit  of  such  a  correction ;  and  at  all  events  to 
prosecute,  impeach,  and  punish,  those  advisers —  to  whom,  and  not  to  the 
Sovereign  in  whose  name  the^  run,  they  are  exclusively  attributed.  This 
great  doctrine  of  responsibdiiy,  tlien,  answers  the  first  question  oP 
Mr.  Leckie  and  his  adherents,  as  to  the  enormity  of  subjecting  the  per- 
sonal will  and  opinion  of  the  Sovereign  at  all  times  to  the  control  of  those 
who  represent  the  efficient  power  of  the  community.  Mr.  Leckie  himselfi 
It  is  to  be  observed,  is  for  leaving  this  grand  feature  of  ministerial  respun> 
•ibiliiy,  even  when  he  is  for  dispcnsbg  with  the  attendance  of  Par- 
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liameno; — though,  to  be  sure,  among  his  olher  omissions,  he  has  forgotten 
to  tell  us  by  whom,  and  io  what  manner,  it  could  be  euforced,  ai^er  tlie 
ufaolitiun  of  those  troublesome  assemblies. 

The  next  question  relates  to  the  theoretical  balance  of  the  conslilulion, 
which  they  say  implies  that  the  will  and  the  power  of  the  Monarch  is  to 
be  a  separate  and  independent  element  in  the  government.  We  have 
imt  left  ourselves  room  now  to  answer  this  at  large;  iior  indeed  do  we 
think  it  necessary ;  as  we  have  ventured,  upon  at  least  two  ■  former  oc- 
casions, to  submit  to  our  readers,  at  considerable  length,  the  scope  and 
outline  of  our  views  upon  that  question.  Those  who  feel  any  doubt,  or 
any  anxiety  with  regard  to  it,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  passages  in- 
dicated below.  At  present,  we  can  only  make  two  remarks,  and  that  in 
the  most  summary  manner.  The  first  is,  that  the  powers  ascribed  to  the 
Sovereign,  in  the  tlieory  of  the  constitution,  are  not  supposed  to  be 
vested  in  him  as  an  msulated  and  independent  individual — but  in  him  as 
guided  and  con  substantia  ted  with  his  responsible  counsellors  —  that  the 
Kinff,  in  that  balance,  means  not  the  person  of  the  reioning  prince,  but 
the  department  of  the  Executive  government  —  tlie  whole  body  of  mi- 
nisters and  their  dependants  —  to  whom  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and 
despatch,  the  initbtive  of  many  important  measures  is  entrusted ;  and  who 
are  only  entitled  or  enabled  to  carry  on  business,  under  burden  of  their 
responsibility  to  Parliament,  and  in  reliance  on  its  ultimate  support.  The 
second  remark  is,  that  the  balance  of  the  constitution,  in  so  far  as  it  has 
any  real  existence,  will  be  found  to  subsist  almost  entirely  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  possesses  exclusively  both  the  power  of  impeach- 
ment, and  the  power  of  granting  supplies ;  and  has,  besides,  the  most 
natural  and  immediate  communication  with  that  great  body  of  the  nation 
in  whom  the  power  of  control  over  all  the  branches  of  the  Legislature  ia 
ultimately  vested.  The  Executive,  therefore,  has  its  chief  Ministers  in 
that  House,  and  exerts  in  that  place  all  the  influence  which  is  attached 
to  its  situation.  If  it  is  successfully  opposed  there,  it  would  for  the  most 
part  be  infinitely  dangerous  for  it  to  think  of  resisting  in  any  other 
quarter.  If  it  were  to  exercise  its  legal  prerogative,  by  refusing  a  f^ 
vourile  bill,  or  disregarding  an  unanimous  address  of  the  Commons,  the 
natural  consequence  woulil  be,  that  the  Commons  would  retort  by  ex- 
ercising their  legal  privilege  of  withholding  the  supplies;  and  as  things 
could  not  go  on  for  a  moment  on  such  a  footing,  the  King  must  either 
submit  at  discretion,  or  again  bethink  himself  of  raising  his  royal  standard 
against  that  of  a  parliamentary  army.  The  general  view,  indeed,  which 
we  have  taken  above  of  the  true  nature  of  that  which  is  called  the  power 
of  rhe  Monarch,  is  enough  to  sliow,  that  it  can  only  be  upon  the  very 
unlikely,  but  not  impossible  sup|H)&ition,  that  the  nominal  representatives 
of  the  people  are  really  more  estranged  from  their  true  sentiments  than 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  tliat  it  can  ever  be  safe  or  allowable  for 
the  tatter  to  refuse  immediate  compliance  witli  Uie  will  of  those  repre- 
sentatives. 

Tliereremains,then,but  one  other  question,  viz,  whether  we  are  really  for 
reducing  the  King  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  mi- 
nisterial majftrity,  without  any  real  power  or  influence  whatsoever ;  and 
whetlier,  upon  this  supposition,  there  can  be  any  use  in  the  institution  of 
monarchy — as  the  minister,  on  this  view  of  things,  is  the  real  sovereign, 
and  Ai>  cmice  Is  open  to  competition,  as  the  reward  of  dangerous  and  dis- 

•  Vol.  x.p.  iia.;    Vol,xiv.  p.a98.i  and  Vol.  xvii.  p.  877. 
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check,  thererore,  is  Bubstnntially  tlie  same  in  kind,  in  jil!  cases  whatever ; 
and  must  necessarily  exist  in  lUIi  vigour  in  every  country  in  the  world; 
though  the  likelihood  of  its  beneficial  application  depends  greatly  on  tlie 
structure  of  society  in  each  particulsr  narion ;  and  the  possibility  of  ap- 
plying it  with  safety  must  result  wholly  from  the  contrivances  that  hove 
been  adopted  to  make  it  bear  at  once  gradually  and  steadily  on  the  power 
it  is  destined  to  regulate.  Jt  is  here  accordingly,  and  here  only,  that 
there  is  any  material  difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad  constitution  of 
monarchical  government. 

The  ultimate  and  only  real  limit  to  what  is  called  the  power  of  the 
sovereign  is,  the  refusal  of  the  consent  or  co-ojieration  of  tho8e  who 
possess  the  substantial  power  of  the  community,  and  who,  during  their 
voluntary  concert  with  the  sovereign,  allow  this  power  of  theirs  to  pass 
mider  his  name.  In  considering  mhetlier  this  refusal  is  likely  to  be  wisely 
and  beneficially  interposed,  it  is  material  therefore  to  cni^uire  in  whom 
the  power  of  interposing  it  is  vested;  or,  in  other  words,  in  what  indivi- 
duals the  actual  power  of  coercing  and  compelling  the  submission  of  the 
bulk  of  the  community  is  vested.  If  every  individual  were  equally  gilded, 
and  equally  situated,  the  answer  would  be,  in  the  numerical  majority ; 
but  as  this  never  can  be  the  case,  this  power  will  frequently  be  found  to 
reside  in  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  society. 

In  rude  times,  when  there  is  little  intelligence  or  means  of  concert  and 
communication,  a  very  moderate  number  of  armed  and  disciplined  forces 
will  be  able,  so  long  as  they  stick  together,  to  overawe,  and  actually 
overpower  the  whole  unarmed  inhabitants,  even  of  an  extensive  region ; 
and  accordingly,  in  such  times,  the  necessity  of  procuring  the  good  will 
and  consent  of  the  soldiery  is  the  only  check  upon  the  power  of  the 
Sovereign ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  soldiers  may  do  what  they  choose,  and 
their  nominal  commander  can  do  nothing  which  they  do  not  choose. 
Such  is  the  state  of  the  worst  despotisms.  The  cheek  upon  the  royal 
authority  is  the  same  in  substance  as  in  the  best  administered  monarchies, 
viz.  the  refusal  of  the  consent  or  co-operation  of  those  who  have  the 
natural  power  of  the  community;  but  from  the  unfortunate  structure  of 
society,  which  vests  tills  substantial  power  in  a  tew  bands  of  disciplined 
ruffians,  the  check  will  scarcely  ever  be  interposed  for  the  benefit  of  tlie 
nation,  and  will  merely  operate  to  prevent  the  king  from  doing  any  thing 
to  the  prejudice  or  oppression  of  the  soldiery. 

When  civilisation  has  made  a  little  ferther  progress,  a  numlier  of  the 
leaders  of  the  army,  or  their  descendants,  acijuire  landed  property,  and 
associate  together,  not  merely  in  their  military  capacity,  but  as  guurdiani 
of  their  new  acquisitions  and  hereditary  dignity.  Tlieir  soldiers  become 
tlieir  vassals  in  time  of  peace  ;  and  the  real  power  of  the  State  is  gradually 
transferred  from  the  hands  of  detached  and  mercenary  battalions,  to 
tliose  of  a  feudal  Nobility.  The  check  on  the  royal  authority  comes  tlieii 
to  lie  in  the  refusal  of  this  body  to  cO'Operate  In  such  of  his  measures  as 
do  not  meet  with  their  approbation ;  and  the  king  can  now  do  nothing  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  order  of  nobility.  The  body  of  the  people  fare  a 
little  better  under  the  operation  of  this  check;  —  because  their  interest 
is  much  more  identified  with  that  of  their  feudal  lords,  than  with  that  of 
a  standing  array  of  regular  forces. 

As  society  advances  iu  refinement,  aud  the  arts  of  peace  are  developed, 
men  of  the  lower  orders  assemble,  and  fortify  themselves  in  towns  and 
cities,  and  thus  come  to  acquire  a  power  independent  of  their  patrons. 
l%Hr  consent  also  accordingly  becomes  necessary  to  the  developcment  of 
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the  public  Biithorlty ;  and  hence  another  check  to  what  is  called  tiie 
power  of  the  sovereign.  And.  finally,  to  pass  over  some  intermediate 
stages,  when  society  has  attained  its  full  measure  of  civility  and  intelligence, 
and  is  filled  from  top  to  bottom  with  wealth,  and  industry,  and  reflection ; 
when  every  thing  that  is  duiic  or  felt  by  any  one  class,  is  communicated 
in  the  instant  to  al!  the  rest,  —  and  a  vast  proportion  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation takes  an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  country,  and  possesses  a 
certain  intelligence  as  to  the  public  conduct  of  its  rulers,  —  then  the 
substantial  power  of  the  nation  may  be  said  to  be  vested  in  the  nation  at 
lurgc ;  or  al  least  in  those  individuals  who  can  habitually  command  the 
good  will  and  support  of  the  greater  part  of  them; — and  the  ultimate 
check  to  the  power  of  the  sovereign  comes  to  consist  in  the  general  un- 
willingnesB  of  the  people  to  comply  with  those  orders  which,  if  at  all 
united  in  their  resolution,  tliey  may  securely  disobey  and  resist.  This 
check,  when  applied  at  all,  is  likely,  of  course,  to  be  applied  for  the 
general  good ;  and  though  the  same  in  substance  with  those  which  have 
been  already  considered. — namely,  the  refusal  of  those  in  wham  the  real 
power  is  vested  to  lend  it  to  the  monarch  for  purposes  which  they  do 
not  approve,  —  is  yet  infinitely  more  beneficial  in  its  operation,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  more  fortunate  cliaracter  of  those  to  whom  that  power 
belongs. 

Thus  we  see  that  kings  have  no  power  of  their  own;  and  that,  even  in 
the  purest  despotisms,  they  are  the  mere  organs  or  directors  of  that 
power  which  they  who  truly  possess  the  physical  and  intellectual  force  of 
the  nation  may  choose  to  put  in  tlieir  disposal,  and  are  at  all  times,  and 
under  every  form  of  monarchy,  entirely  under  the  control  of  that  only 
virtual  and  effective  power.  '1  liere  is  at  bottom,  therefore,  no  such  thing 
as  an  unlimited  monarchy,  or  indeed  as  a  monarchy  that  is  potentlalljr 
either  more  or  less  limited  than  every  other.  All  kings  must  act  by  the 
consent  of  that  order  or  portion  of  the  nation  which  can  really  command 
all  the  rest,  and  may  do  whatever  these  substantial  masters  are  pleased 
to  approve  of:  but  as  it  is  their  power  which  is  truly  exerted  in  the  name 
of  the  sovereign,  so,  it  is  not  so  much  a  necessary  consequence  as  an 
identical  proposition  to  say,  that  if  they  do  not  choose  to  exert  that 
power,  the  king  has  no  means  whatever  of  exercising  the  slightest  au- 
thority. This  is  the  universal  law,  indeed,  of  all  governments ;  and  though 
the  different  constitution  of  society.  In  the  various  stages  of  its  progress, 
may  give  a  different  character  to  the  controlling  power,  the  principles 
which  regulate  its  operation  arc  substantially  the  same  in  all.  There  is 
no  room,  therefore,  for  tlie  question,  whether  there  should  be  any  control 
on  the  power  of  a  king,  or  what  that  control  sliotild  be ;  because,  as  the 
power  really  is  not  tlie  king's,  but  belongs  to  the  stronger  part  of  the 
nation  itself,  whether  it  derive  that  strength  from  talents,  numbers,  or 
situation,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  exercisetl  at  his  instigation 
without  the  concurrence  of  those  in  whom  it  is  substantially  vested. 

Such,  then,  is  the  abstract  and  fundamental  doctrine  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  monarchical,  and  indeed  of  every  other  species  of  political 
power;  and,  abstract  as  it  is,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  goes  far  to 
settle  all  controversies  as  to  f^W^Ab  of  sovereigns,  and  ought  to  be  kept 
clearly  in  mind  in  proceeding  to  the  more  practical  views  of  the  subject. 
For,  though  what  we  have  now  said  as  to  all  actual  power  belonging  to 
the  predominant  mass  of  physical  and  intellectual  force  in  every  com- 
munity, and  the  certainty  of  its  ultimately  impelling  the  public  authority 
in  the  direction  of  its  interests  and  inclinations,  be  unquestionably  true 
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check,  therefore,  is  substantially  tlie  same  in  kind,  in  all  cases  whatever ; 
and  must  necessarily  exist  in  full  vigour  in  every  country  in  the  world ; 
though  the  likeliliood  of  its  beneficial  application  dopeniis  greatly  on  the 
structure  of  society  in  each  particular  nalion;  «nil  the  possibility  of  ap- 
plying it  with  safety  must  result  wholly  from  the  contrivances  that  have 
been  adopted  to  make  it  bear  at  once  gradually  and  steadily  on  the  power 
it  is  destined  to  regulate.  It  is  here  accordingly,  and  here  only,  that 
tlierc  is  any  material  diHercncc  between  a  good  and  a  bad  constitution  of 
monarchical  governiuent. 

The  ultimate  and  only  real  limit  to  what  is  called  the  power  of  ilie 
sovereign  is,  the  reliisal  of  the  consent  or  co-operation  of  those  who 
possess  the  substantial  power  of  the  community,  and  who,  during  tJieir 
voluntary  concert  with  tlie  sovereign,  allow  this  power  of  theirs  to  pass 
under  his  name.  In  considering  whether  this  rel'usui  is  likely  to  be  wisely 
and  beneficially  interposed,  it  is  material  therefore  to  enquire  in  whom 
the  power  of  interposing  it  is  vested ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  what  indivi- 
duals the  actual  power  of  coercing  and  compelling  the  submission  of  the 
bulk  of  tile  community  is  vested.  If  every  individual  were  equally  gifted, 
and  equally  situated,  the  answer  would  be,  in  the  numerit^  majority ; 
but  as  this  never  can  be  the  case,  this  power  will  frequently  be  found  to 
reside  in  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  society. 

In  rude  times,  when  there  is  Uttle  intelligence  or  means  of  concert  and 
communication,  a  very  moderate  number  of  armed  and  disciplined  forces 
will  be  able,  so  long  as  they  stick  together,  to  overawe,  and  actually 
overpower  the  whole  unarmed  inhabitants,  even  of  an  extensive  region  ; 
and  accordingly,  in  such  times,  the  necessity  of  procuring  the  good  will 
and  consent  of  the  soldiery  is  the  only  check  upon  the  power  of  the 
Sovereign  ;  or,  in  other  words,  tile  soldiers  may  do  what  they  choose,  and 
their  nominal  commander  can  do  nothing  whidi  tliey  do  not  choose. 
Such  is  the  state  of  the  worst  despotisms.  The  check  upon  the  royal 
authority  is  the  same  in  substance  as  in  the  best  administered  monarchies, 
viz.  the  refusal  of  the  consent  or  co-operation  of  those  who  have  the 
natural  |>ower  of  the  community;  but  from  tlie  unfortunate  structure  nf 
society,  which  vests  this  substantial  power  in  a  few  bands  of  disciplined 
rutfians,  the  check  will  scarcely  ever  be  interposed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation,  and  will  merely  operate  to  prevent  the  king  from  doing  any  thing 
to  the  prejudice  or  oppression  of  the  soldiery. 

When  civilisation  has  made  a  little  ftrther  progress,  a  number  of  the 
leaders  of  the  army,  or  their  descendants,  acquire  landed  property,  and 
associate  together,  not  merely  i"  their  military  capacity,  but  as  guardians 
of  their  new  acquisitions  anci  hereditary  dignity.  Their  soldiers  become 
their  vassals  in  time  of  peace ;  and  the  real  power  of  the  State  is  gradually 
transferred  from  the  hands  of  detached  and  mercenary  battalions,  to 
those  of  a  feudal  Nobility.  The  check  on  the  royal  authority  conies  then 
to  lie  in  tlie  refusal  of  this  body  to  co-operate  in  such  of  his  measures  as 
do  not  meet  with  their  approbation  ;  and  the  king  can  now  do  nothing  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  order  of  nobility.  Tlie  body  of  the  people  faro  a 
little  better  under  the  operation  of  this  check; — because  their  interest 
is  much  more  identified  with  tliat  of  their  feudal  lords,  tlian  with  that  of 
a  standing  army  of  regular  forces. 

As  society  advances  in  refinement,  and  the  arts  of  peace  are  developed, 
men  of  the  lower  orders  assemble,  and  fortify  themselves  in  towns  and 
cities,  and  tlius  come  to  acquire  a  power  independent  of  their  patrons. 
?S«r  consent  also  accordingly  becomes  necessary  to  the  developcmeal  of 
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the  public  authority;  and  hence  another  check  to  what  is  called  the 
ponrer  of  the  sovereign.  AnJ,  finally,  to  pass  over  some  intermeiliate 
stages,  ir  hen  society  has  attained  its  full  measure  of  civility  and  intelligencei 
and  is  tilled  from  top  to  bottom  with  wealth,  and  industry,  and  reflection  ; 
when  every  thing  that  is  done  or  felt  by  any  one  class,  is  communicated 
in  the  instant  to  all  the  rent,  —  and  a  vast  proportion  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation takes  an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  country,  and  possesses  a 
certain  intelligence  as  to  the  public  conduct  of  its  rulers,  —  then  the 
substantial  power  of  the  nation  may  be  said  to  be  vested  in  the  nation  at 
large ;  or  at  least  in  those  individuals  who  can  habitually  command  the 
good  will  and  support  of  the  greater  part  of  them;  —  and  the  ultimate 
check  to  the  power  of  the  sovereign  coroes  to  consist  in  the  general  un- 
willingness  of  the  people  to  comply  with  those  orders  which,  if  at  all 
united  in  their  resolution,  tliey  may  securely  disobey  and  resist.  Thtt 
check,  when  applied  nt  all,  is  likely,  of  course,  to  be  applied  for  the 
general  good ;  and  though  the  same  in  substance  with  those  which  have 
been  already  considered, — namely,  the  refusal  of  those  in  whom  the  real 
power  is  vested  to  lend  it  to  the  monarch  for  purposes  which  they  do 
not  approve,  —  is  yet  infinitely  more  beneficial  in  its  operation,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  more  fortunate  cliaracter  of  those  to  whom  that  power 
beloags. 

Thus  we  see  that  kings  have  no  power  of  their  own;  and  that,  even  in 
the  purest  despotisms,  they  are  the  mere  organs  or  directors  of  that 
power  which  tbey  who  truly  possess  the  physical  and  intellectual  force  of 
the  nation  may  choose  to  put  in  their  disposal,  and  are  at  all  times,  and 
under  every  form  of  monarchy,  entirely  under  the  control  of  that  only 
virtual  and  effective  power.  There  is  at  bottom,  therefore,  no  such  thing 
as  an  unlimited  monarchy,  or  indeed  as  a  monarchy  that  is  potentially 
either  more  or  less  hmited  than  every  other.  All  kings  must  act  by  the 
consent  of  that  order  or  portion  of  the  nation  which  can  really  command 
all  the  rest,  and  may  do  whatever  these  substantial  masters  are  pleased 
to  approve  of:  but  as  it  is  their  power  which  is  truly  exerted  in  the  name 
of  the  sovereign,  ao,  it  is  not  so  much  a  necessary  consequence  as  an 
Identical  proposition  to  say,  that  if  they  do  not  choose  to  exett  that 
power,  the  king  has  no  means  whatever  of  exercising  the  slightest  au- 
thority. This  is  the  universal  law,  indeed,  of  all  governments;  nnd  though 
the  diiferent  constitution  of  society,  in  the  various  stages  of  its  progress, 
may  give  a  different  character  to  the  controlling  power,  the  principles 
which  regulate  ils  operation  are  substantially  the  same  in  all.  There  is 
DO  room,  therefore,  for  the  question,  whether  there  should  be  any  control 
on  the  power  of  a  king,  or  what  tliat  control  should  be :  because,  as  the 
power  really  is  not  the  king's,  but  belongs  to  the  stronger  part  of  the 
nation  itself,  whether  it  derive  that  strength  from  talents,  ounibers,  or 
situation,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  exercised  at  bis  instigation 
without  the  concurrence  of  those  in  whom  it  is  substantially  vested. 

Such,  then,  is  the  abstract  and  fundamental  doctrine  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  monarchical,  and  indeed  of  every  other  species  of  political 
power;  and,  abstract  as  it  is,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  goes  fur  to 
settle  all  controversies  as  to  the  rie/liU  of  sovereigns,  and  ought  to  be  kept 
dearly  in  mind  in  proceeding  to  the  more  practical  views  of  the  subject. 
For,  though  what  we  have  now  said  as  to  all  actual  power  belonging  lo 
the  predominant  mass  of  physical  and  intellectual  force  iu  every  coir. 

munity,  and  the  certainty  of  its  ultimately  impelling  the  public  author' 

in  the  direction  of  its  interests  and  incliDUtionei  be  unquestion^y  tl 
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dieck,  therefore,  is  substantially  the  same  in  luDd,  in  all  cases  vrliatever ; 
and  must  necessarilj'  exist  in  full  vigour  in  every  cuuntry  in  the  world; 
tliougti  the  likelihood  of  its  benefit;ial  application  depends  greatly  on  the 
structure  of  society  in  each  particular  nation;  and  the  possibility  of  ap- 
plying it  with  safely  must  result  wholly  from  the  contrivances  that  have 
oeen  adopted  to  make  it  bear  at  once  gradually  and  steadily  on  the  power 
it  is  destined  to  regulate.  It  is  here  accordingly,  and  here  only,  that 
there  is  any  material  difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad  constitution  of 
monarchical  government. 

The  ultimate  and  only  real  limit  to  what  is  called  the  power  of  the 
sovereign  is,  the  refusal  of  llie  consent  or  co-operation  of  those  who 
possess  the  substantial  power  of  the  community,  and  who,  during  their 
voluntary  concert  with  the  sovereign,  allow  this  power  of  theirs  to  pass 
under  bis  name.  In  considering  whether  this  refusal  is  likely  to  be  wisely 
and  beneficially  interposed,  it  is  material  therefore  to  cn<]uire  in  whom 
the  power  of  interposing  it  is  vested;  or,  in  other  words,  in  what  indivi- 
duals the  actual  power  of  coercing  and  compelling  the  submission  of  the 
bulk  of  the  community  is  vested.  If  every  individual  were  equally  gillcd, 
and  equally  situuted,  the  answer  would  be,  in  the  numerit^  majority ; 
but  as  this  never  can  be  the  case,  this  power  will  irequently  be  t'ound  to 
reside  in  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  society. 

In  rude  times,  when  there  is  little  intelligence  or  means  of  concert  and 
communication,  a  very  moderate  number  of  armed  and  disciplined  forces 
will  be  able,  so  long  as  they  stick  together,  to  overawe,  and  actually 
overpower  the  whole  unarmed  inhabitants,  even  of  an  extensive  region ; 
and  accordingly,  in  such  times,  the  necessity  of  procuring  the  good  will 
and  consent  of  the  soldiery  is  the  only  check  upon  the  power  of  the 
Sovereign ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  soldiers  may  do  what  tliey  choose,  and 
their  nominal  commander  can  do  nothing  which  tliey  do  not  choose. 
Such  is  the  state  of  the  worst  despotisms.  Ttie  check  upon  the  royal 
authority  is  the  same  in  substance  as  in  the  best  administered  monarvliics, 
vix.  the  refusal  of  the  consent  or  co-operation  of  those  who  have  the 
natural  power  of  the  community ;  but  from  the  unfortunate  structure  of 
society,  which  vests  this  substantial  power  in  a  few  bands  of  disciplined 
rutfians,  the  check  will  scarcely  ever  be  interposed  for  ihe  benelic  of  the 
nation,  and  will  merely  operate  lo  prevent  the  king  from  doing  any  thing 
to  the  prejudice  or  oppression  of  the  soldiery. 

When  civilisation  has  made  a  little  farther  progress,  a  number  of  the 
leaders  of  the  army,  or  their  descendants,  acquire  landed  pro}ierty,  and 
associate  together,  not  merely  in  their  military  capacity,  but  as  guanliaiM 
of  their  new  acquisitions  antf  hereditary  dignity.  Their  soldiers  liocome 
their  vassals  in  time  of  peace  ;  and  the  real  power  of  the  State  is  gradually 
transferred  from  Ihc  hands  uf  detached  and  mercenary  butliitinns  lo 
those  of  a  feudal  Nobility.  The  check  on  the  royal  authority  cu1t^e^  then 
to  lie  in  the  refusal  of  this  body  to  co-operate  in  such  of  his  mcaiiircs  na 
do  not  meet  with  their  approbation ;  and  the  king  con  now  do  noihing  tu 
the  prejudice  of  the  order  of  nobility.  Tlie  body  of  the  jieojilc  liire  a 
little  better  under  tlie  operation  of  this  check;  —  bccjiuso  thi'rr  jnltrcst 
is  much  more  identified  with  that  of  tlieir  feudal  lords,  tlian  with  Uiat  wf 
a  standing  army  of  regular  forces. 

A»  society  advances  in  relincment,  and  the  arts  of  peace  ar 
men  of  the  lower  orders  assemble,  and  (itrtify  themselves  i 
cities,  and  tims  come  to  acquire  n  power  itulepcndent  of  I 
/Heir  consent  alsn  accordingly  becomes  necessary  to  the  di 
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dieck,  thetefore,  iis  substantially  the  same  in  kind,  in  ;dl  cases  whatever ; 
and  must  necessarily  exist  in  full  vigour  in  every  country  in  the  world ; 
though  the  likelihood  of  its  beneficial  application  depends  greatly  on  the 
structure  of  society  in  each  particular  nation ;  and  the  possibility  of  ap- 
plying it  with  safety  must  result  wholly  from  the  contrivances  that  have 
Deen  adopted  to  make  it  bear  at  once  gradually  and  steadily  on  the  power 
it  is  destined  to  regulate.  It  is  here  accordingly,  and  here  only,  that 
there  is  any  material  difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad  constitution  of 
monarchical  government. 

The  ultimate  and  only  real  limit  to  what  is  called  the  power  of  the 
sovereign  is,  the  refusal  of  the  consent  or  co-operation  of  those  who 
possess  the  substantial  power  of  the  community,  and  who,  during  their 
v(duntary  concert  with  the  sovereign,  allow  this  power  of  theirs  to  pass 
under  his  name.  In  considering  whetlier  this  refusal  is  likely  to  be  wisely 
and  beneficially  interposed,  it  is  material  therefore  to  enquire  in  whom 
the  power  of  interposing  it  is  vested;  or,  in  other  words,  in  what  indivi- 
duals the  actual  power  of  coercing  and  compelling  the  submission  of  the 
bulk  of  the  community  is  vested.  If  every  individual  were  equally  gifted, 
and  equally  situated,  the  answer  would  be,  in  the  numerical  majority ; 
but  as  this  never  can  be  the  case,  this  power  will  frequently  be  found  to 
reside  in  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  society. 

In  rude  times,  when  there  is  little  intelligence  or  means  of  concert  and 
communication,  a  very  moderate  number  of  armed  and  disciplined  forces 
will  be  able,  so  long  as  they  stick  together,  to  overawe,  and  actually 
overpower  the  whole  unarmed  inhabitants,  even  of  an  extensive  region ; 
and  accordingly,  in  such  times,  the  necessity  of  procuring  the  good  will 
and  consent  of  the  soldiery  is  the  only  check  upon  the  power  of  the 
Sovereign ;  or^  in  other  words,  the  soldiers  may  do  what  they  choose,  and 
their  nominal  commander  can  do  nothing  which  they  do  not  choose. 
Such  is  the  state  of  the  worst  despotisms.  The  check  upon  the  royal 
authority  is  the  same  in  substance  as  in  the  best  administered  monarchies, 
viz.  the  refusal  of  the  consent  or  co-operation  of  those  who  have  the 
natural  power  of  the  community ;  but  from  the  unfortunate  structure  of 
society,  which  vests  this  substantial  power  in  a  few  bands  of  disciplined 
ruffians,  the  check  will  scarcely  ever  be  interposed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation,  and  will  merely  operate  to  prevent  the  king  from  doing  any  thing 
to  the  prejudice  or  oppression  of  the  soldiery. 

When  civilisation  has  made  a  little  farther  progress,  a  number  of  the 
leaders  of  the  army,  or  their  descendants,  acquire  landed  property,  and 
associate  together,  not  merely  in  their  military  capacity,  but  as  guardians 
of  their  new  acquisitions  and  hereditary  dignity.  Their  soldiers  become 
their  vassals  in  time  of  peace ;  and  the  real  power  of  the  State  is  gradually 
transferred  from  the  hands  of  detached  and  mercenary  battalions,  to 
those  of  a  feudal  Nobility.  The  check  on  the  royal  authority  comes  then 
to  He  in  the  refusal  of  this  body  to  co-operate  in  such  of  his  measures  as 
do  not  meet  with  their  approbation ;  and  the  king  can  now  do  nothing  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  order  of  nobility.  The  body  of  the  people  fare  a 
little  better  under  the  operation  of  this  check;  —  because  their  interest 
is  much  more  identified  with  that  of  their  feudal  lords,  than  with  that  of 
a  standing  army  of  regular  forces. 

As  society  advances  in  refinement,  and  the  arts  of  peace  are  developed, 
men  of  the  lower  orders  assemble,  and  fortify  themselves  in  towns  and 
cities,  and  thus  come  to  acquire  a  power  independent  of  their  patrons. 
Zlkeir  consent  also  accordingly  becomes  necessary  to  the  developement  of 
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the  public  authority;  and  hence  another  check  to  what  is  called  the 
power  of  the  sovereign.  And,  finally,  to  pass  over  some  intermediate 
stages,  when  society  has  attained  its  full  measure  of  civility  and  intelligence^ 
and  is  filled  from  top  to  bottom  with  wealth,  and  industry,  and  reflection ; 
when  every  thing  that  is  done  or  felt  by  any  one  class,  is  communicated 
in  the  instant  to  all  the  rest,  —  and  a  vast  proportion  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation takes  an  interest  in  the  fortunes  ot  the  country,  and  possesses  a 
certain  intelligence  as  to  the  public  conduct  of  its  rulers,  —  then  the 
substantial  power  of  the  nation  may  be  said  to  be  vested  in  the  nation  at 
large ;  or  at  least  in  those  individuals  who  can  habitually  command  the 
good  will  and  support  of  the  greater  part  of  them ;  —  and  the  ultimate 
check  to  the  power  of  the  sovereign  comes  to  consist  in  the  general  un« 
willingness  of  the  people  to  comply  with  those  orders  which,  if  at  all 
united  in  their  resolution,  they  may  securely  disobey  and  resist,  nu 
check,  when  applied  at  all,  is  likely,  of  course,  to  be  applied  for  the 
general  good ;  and  though  the  same  in  substance  with  those  which  have 
been  already  considered, — namely,  the  refusal  of  those  in  whom  the  real 
power  is  vested  to  lend  it  to  the  monarch  for  purposes  which  they  do 
not  approve,  —  is  yet  infinitely  more  beneficial  in  its  operation,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  more  fortunate  cliaracter  of  those  to  whom  that  power 
belongs. 

Thus  we  see  that  kings  have  no  power  of  their  own ;  and  that,  even  in 
the  purest  despotisms,  they  are  the  mere  organs  or  directors  of  that 
power  which  they  who  truly  possess  the  physical  and  intellectual  force  of 
the  nation  may  choose  to  put  in  their  disposal,  and  are  at  all  times,  and 
under  every  form  of  monarchy,  entirely  under  the  control  of  that  only 
virtual  and  effective  power.  There  is  at  bottom,  therefore,  no  such  thing 
as  an  unlimited  monarchy,  or  indeed  as  a  monarchy  that  is  potentially 
either  more  or  less  limited  than  every  other.  All  kings  must  act  by  the 
consent  of  that  order  or  portion  of  the  nation  which  can  really  command 
all  the  rest,  and  may  do  whatever  these  substantial  masters  are  pleased 
to  approve  of:  but  as  it  is  their  power  which  is  truly  exerted  in  the  name 
of  the  sovereign,  so,  it  is  not  so  much  a  necessary  consequence  as  an 
identical  proposition  to  say,  that  if  they  do  not  choose  to  exert  that 
power,  the  kmg  has  no  means  whatever  of  exercising  the  slightest  au- 
thority. This  is  the  universal  law,  indeed,  of  all  governments ;  and  though 
the  different  constitution  of  society,  in  the  various  stages  of  its  progress, 
may  give  a  different  character  to  the  controlling  power,  the  principles 
which  regulate  its  operation  are  substantially  the  same  in  all.  There  is 
no  room,  therefore,  for  the  question,  whether  there  should  be  any  control 
on  the  power  of  a  king,  or  what  that  control  should  be ;  because,  as  the 
power  really  is  not  the  king's,  but  belongs  to  the  stronger  part  of  the 
nation  itself,  whether  it  derive  that  strength  from  talents,  numbers,  or 
situation,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  exercised  at  his  instigation 
without  the  concurrence  of  those  in  whom  it  is  substantially  vested. 

Such,  then,  is  the  abstract  and  fundamental  doctrine  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  monarchical,  and  indeed  of  every  other  species  of  political 
power ;  and,  abstract  as  it  is,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  goes  far  to 
settle  all  controversies  as  to  the  rights  of  sovereigns,  and  ought  to  be  kept 
dearly  in  mind  in  proceeding  to  the  more  practical  views  of  the  subject. 
For,  though  what  we  have  now  said  as  to  all  actual  power  belonging  to 
the  predominant  mass  of  physical  and  intellectual  force  in  every  com« 
munity,  and  the  certainty  of  its  ultimately  impelling  the  public  authority 
in  the  direction  of  its  interests  and  inclinations,  be  unquestionably  true 
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in  itself;  it  is  still  of  infinite  importance  to  consider  what  provisions  are 
made  by  the  form  of  the  government  for  the  ready  operation  of  those  in- 
terests and  inclinations  upon  the  immediate  agents  of  the  public  authority. 
That  they  will  operate  with  full  effect  in  the  long  run,  whether  those  pro- 
visions be  good  or  bad,  or  whether  there  be  any  such  provision  recognised 
in  the  government  or  not,  we  take  to  be  altogether  indisputable ;  but,  in  the 
one  case,  they  will  operate  only  afler  long  intervals  of  suffering,  —  and  by 
means  of  much  suffering ;  while,  on  the  other,  they  will  be  constantly  and 
almost  insensibly  in  action,  and  will  correct  the  first  declination  of  the 
visible  index  of  public  authority  from  the  inclinations  of  the  radical  power 
of  which  it  should  be  the  exponent,  or  rather  will  prevent  any  sensible 
variation  in  their  movements.  The  whole  difference,  indeed,  between  a 
good  and  a  bad  government  appears  to  us  to  consist  in  this  particular, 
vis.  in  the  greater  or  the  less  facility  which  it  affords  for  the  early,  the 
gradual,  and  steady  operation  of  the  substantial  power  of  the  community 
upon  its  constituted  authorities ;  while  the  freedom,  again,  and  ultimate 
happiness  of  the  nation  depend  on  the  degree  in  which  this  substantial 
power  is  possessed  by  a  greater  or  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  whole 
society — a  matter  almost  independent  of  the  government,  and  determined 
in  a  great  degree  by  the  progress  which  the  society  has  made  in  civilis- 
ation and  refinement. 

Thus,  to  take  the  most  abominable  of  all  governments — a  ferocious 
despotism  such  as  that  of  Morocco — where  an  emperor,  in  concert  with 
a  banditti  of  armed  ruffians,  butchers,  plunders,  and  oppresses  the  whole 
unarmed  population, — the  check  to  the  monarchical  power  is  complete, 
in  the  disobedience  or  dissatisfaction  of  the  banditti ;  although,  from  the 
character  of  that  body,  it  affords  but  little  protection  to  the  community ; 
and,  from  the  want  of  any  contrivance  for  its  early  or  systematic  ope- 
ration, can  scarcely  ever  be  applied  but  with  irreparable  injury  to  both 
the  parties  concerned.    As  there  is  no  arrangement  by  which  the  general 
sense  of  this  lawless  soldiery  can  be  collected  upon  the  proposed  mea- 
sures of  their  leader,  or  the  moment  ascertained  when  the  degree  of  his 
oppression  exceeds  that  of  their  patience,  they  never  begin  to  act  till  his 
outrages  have  gone  far  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  decide  their  resist- 
ance; and,  accordingly,  he  on  tlie  one  hand  goes  on  decapitating  and 
torturing  for  months,  afler  all  the  individuals,  by  whose  consent  alone  he 
was  enabled  to  take  this  amusement,  are  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be 
discontinued ;  and,  on  the  other,  receives  the  intimation  at  last,  not  in 
the  form  of  a  remonstrance,  upon  which  he  might  amend,  but  in  the 
shape  of  a  bowstring,  a  dose  of  poison,  or  a  stroke  of  the  dagger.     Thus, 
from  the  mere  want  of  any  provision  for  ascertaining  the  sentiments  of 
the  individuals  possessing  the  actual  power  of  the  state,  or  for  com- 
municating them  to  the  individual  appointed  to  administer  it,  infinite 
evils  result  to  both  parties.    The  first  suffer  intolerable  oppressions  before 
they  feel  such  confidence  in  their  unanimity  as  to  interfere  at  all ;  and 
then  they  do  it  at  last  in   the  form  of  brutal  violence  and  vindictive 
punishment.    Every  admonition  given  to  their  elected  leader  is  preceded 
by  their  suffering,  and  followed  by  his  death ;  and  every  application  of 
the  check  which  nature  itself  has  provided  for  the  abuse  of  delegated 
power,  is  accompanied  by  a  total  dissolution  of  the  government,  and  the 
hazard  of  a  long  series  of  revolutionary  tumults. 

This  is  the  history  of  all  military  despotisms  in  barbarous  and  un- 
mstructed  communities.  When  they  get  on  to  feudal  aristocracies, 
matters  are  a  little  mended ;  both  by  the  transference  of  the  actual  power 
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to  a  larger  and  worthier  body,  and  by  the  introduction  of  some  sort  of 
machinery  or  contrivance,  however  rude,  for  the  operation  of  this  power 
upon  the  ostensible  agents  of  the  government.  The  person  of  the  Sove- 
reign is  now  surrounded  by  some  kind  of  council  or  parliament ;  and 
threats  and  remonstrances  are  addressed  to  him  with  considerable  energy 
by  such  of  its  members  as  take  offence  at  the  measures  he  proposes. 
Such,  however,  is  the  imperfection  of  the  means  devised  for  these  com- 
munications, and  such  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  sentiments  of  those 
who  are  to  make  tbem,  that  this  necessary  operation  is  still  performed  in 
a  very  clumsy  and  hazardous  manner.  These  are  the  times  when  Barons 
enter  their  protests,  by  openly  waging  war  on  their  Sovereign,  or  each 
other ;  and  even  when  they  are  tolerably  agreed  among  themselves,  can 
think  of  no  better  way  of  controlling  die  monarch,  than  by  marching 
down  in  arms  to  Runnymede,  and  compelling  him,  by  main  forcot  and  in 
sight  of  all  his  people,  to  sign  a  charter  of  their  liberties.  The  evils,  in 
short,  are  the  same  in  substance  as  in  the  sanguinary  revolutions  of 
Morocco.  Tlie  mischief  goes  to  a  dangerous  length  before  any  remedy 
is  applied ;  and  the  remedy  itself  is  a  great  mischief; — although,  from  the 
improved  state  of  intelligence  and  civilisation,  the  outrages  are  not  on 
either  side  so  horrible. 

The  next  stage  brings  us  to  commercial  and  enlightened  times,  in 
which  the  real  strength  and  power  of  the  nation  is  scattered  pretty  widely 
through  tlie  whole  of  its  population,  and  in  which,  accordingly,  the  check 
upon  the  misapplication  of  that  power  must  arise  from  the  dissatisfaction 
of  that  great  body.  The  check  must  always  exist, — and  is  sure,  sooner 
or  later,  to  operate  with  sufficient  efficacy;  but  the  safety  and  the 
promptitude  of  its  operation  depend,  in  this  case,  as  in  all  the  others, 
upon  the  nature  of  the  contrivances  which  the  Constitution  has  provided, 
first,  for  collecting  and  ascertaining  the  sentiments  of  that  great  and 
miscellaneous  aggregate  in  whom  the  actual  power  is  vested ;  and,  se- 
condly, for  communicating  this  in  an  authentic  manner  to  the  executive 
officers  of  the  government.  The  most  effectual  and  complete  way  of 
effecting  this  is  undoubtedly  by  a  parliament,  so  elected  as  to  represent 
pretty  fairly  the  views  of  all  the  considerable  classes  of  the  people,  and 
so  constituted  as  to  have  at  all  times  the  means,  both  of  suggesting  these 
views  to  the  executive,  and  of  effectually  controlling  its  malversations. 
Where  no  such  institution  exists,  the  tranquillity  of  the  state  will  always 
be  exposed  to  considerable  hazard ;  and  the  danger  of  great  convulsions 
will  unfortunately  become  gpreater,  in  proportion  as  the  body  of  the 
people  become  more  wealthy  and  intelligent. 

Under  the  form  of  society,  however,  of  whidb  we  are  now  speaking, 
there  must  always  be  some  channel,  however  narrow  and  circuitous,  by 
which  the  sense  of  the  people  may  be  let  in  to  act  upon  the  administrators 
of  their  government.  The  channel  of  the  press,  for  example,  and  of 
general  literature  —  provincial  magistracies  and  assemblies,  such  as  the 
states  and  parliaments  of  old  France — even  the  ordinary  courts  of  law — 
the  stage  —  the  pulpit  —  and  all  the  innumerable  occasions  of  consider- 
able assemblage  for  deliberation  on  local  interests,  election  to  local  offices, 
or  for  mere  solemnity  and  usage  of  festivity — which  must  exist  in  all 
large,  ancient,  and  civilised  communities,  may  afford  indications  of  the 
general  sentiment,  which  must  ultimately  have  full  operation ;  and  may 
serve  to  admonish  kings  and  courtiers  how  far  the  true  possessors  of  the 
national  power  are  likely  to  sanction  any  of  its  proposed  applicationr 
Where  those  indications^  however,  are  neglected  or  misconstruedi 
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where,  from  other  circumstances,  institutions  that  may  seem  better  con- 
trived fail  either  to  represent  the  true  sense  of  the  ruling  part  of  the 
community,  or  to  convince  the  executive  magistrate  that  they  do  repre- 
sent it,  there,  even  in  the  most  civilised  and  intelligent  countries,  the 
most   hazardous   and  tremendous   distractions   may  ensue; — such   dis- 
tractions as  broke  the  peace  and  endangered  the  liberties  of  this  country 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First — or  such  as  have  recently  torn  in  pieces 
the  frame  of  society  in  France ;  and  in  their  consequences  still  threaten 
the  destiny  of  the  world.     Both  those  convulsions,  it  appears  to  us,  arose 
from  nothing  else  than  the  want  of  some  proper  contrivance  for  ascer- 
taining the  sentiments  of  the  actual  strength  of  the  nation,  —  and  for 
conveying  those  sentiments,  with  the  full  evidence  of  their  authenticity, 
to  the  actual  administrators  of  their  affairs.     And  the  two  cases,  we  take 
it,  were  more  nearly  alike  than  has  generally  been  imagined ;  for  though 
the  House  of  Commons  had  an  existence  long  before  the  time  of  King 
Charles,  it  had  not  previously  been  recognised  as  the  vehicle  of  com- 
manding opinions,  nor  the  organ  of  that  great  body  to  whom  the  actual 
power  of  the  State  had  been  recently  and  insensibly  transferred.     The 
Court  still  considered  the  effectual  power  to  reside  in  the  feudal  aris- 
tocracy, by  the  greater  part  of  which  it  was  supported ;  and,  when  the 
parliament  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  England,  thought  it  might 
safely  disregard  the  admonitions  of  a  body  which  had  not  hitherto  pos- 
sessed any  considerable  claims  to  attention.     It  refused,  therefore,    to 
acknowledge  this  body  as  the  organ  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  State ; 
and  was  only  undeceived  when  it  fell  before  its  actual  exertion.     In 
France  £^ftin»  the  error,  though  more  radical,  was  of  the  very  same 
nature.    The  administration  of  the  goveniment  was  conducted,  up  to  the 
very  eve  of  the  Revolution,  upon  the  same  principles  as  when  the  nobles 
were  every  thing,  and  the  people  nothing; — and  the  people,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  become  far  more  than  a  match  for  the  nobility,  in  wealth,  i» 
intelligence,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  their  own  importance.     The  Con- 
stitution, however,  provided  no  means  for  the  peaceable  but  authoritative 
intimation  of  this  change  to  the  official  rulers,  or  for  the  gradual  develope- 
ment  of  the  new  power  which  had  thus  been  generated  in  the  community; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  its  more  indirect  indications  were  over- 
looked, and  nothing  yielded  to  its  accumulating  pressure  till  it  overturned 
the  throne, — and  overwhelmed  with  its  wasteful  flood  the  whole  ancient 
institutions  of  the  country.      If  there  had  been  any  provision  in  the 
structure  of  the  government,  by  which  the  increasing  power  of  the  lower 
orders  had  been  enabled  to  make  itself  distinctly  felt,  and  to  bear  upon 
the  constituted  authorities  as  gradually  as  it  was  generated,  the  great 
calamity  which  has  befallen  that  nation  might  have  been  entirely  avoided, 
—  the  condition  of  the  monarchy  would  have  insensibly  accommodated 
itself  to  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the  people, — and  a  most  beneficial 
alteration  would    have   taken   place    in    its  administration,  without  any 
shock  or  convulsion  in  any  part  of  the  community.     For  want  of  some 
such  provision,  however,  the  Court  was  held  in  ignorance  of  the  actual 
power  of  the  people,  till  it  burst  in  thunder  on  their  heads.    The  pent-up 
vapours  disploded  with  the  force  of  an  earthquake ;  and  those  very  ele- 
ments that  would  have  increased  the  beauty  and  strength  of  the  con- 
stitution  by  their  harmonious  combination,   crumbled  its  whole  fabric 
into  ruin  by  their  sudden  and  untempered  collision.     The  bloody  revolu- 
tions of  the  Seraglio  were  acted  over  again  in  the  heart  of  the  most 
polished  and  enlightened  nation  of  Europe; — and  from  the  very  same 
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cause — the  want  of  a  channel  for  conveying  constantly^  and  temperaielyy 
and  effectually,  the  sense  of  those  who  possess  power,  to  those  who 
should  direct  its  application ; — and  the  outrage  was  only  the  sreater  and 
more  extensive,  that  the  body  among  whom  this  power  was  cuSused  was 
larger,  and  the  period  of  its  unsuspected  accumulation  had  been  of  longer 
duration. 

The  great  point,  then,  is  to  ensure  a  free,  an  authoritative,  and  an  un-* 
interrupted  communication  between  the  ostensible  administrators  of  the 
national  power  and  its  actual  constituents  and  depositories ;  and  the  chief 
distinction  between  a  good  and  a  bad  government  consists  in  the  degree 
in  which  it  affords  the  means  of  such  a  communication.  The  main  end 
of  government,  to  be  sure,  is,  that  wise  laws  should  be  enacted  and  en- 
forced ;  but  such  is  the  condition  of  human  infirmity,  that  the  hazards  of 
sanguinary  contentions  about  the  exercise  of  power  is  a  much  greater 
and  more  imminent  evil  than  a  considerable  obstruction  in  the  matung  or 
execution  of  the  laws ;  and  the  best  government  therefore  is,  not  that 
which  promises  to  make  the  best  laws,  and  to  enforce  them  roost  vigor- 
ously, but  that  which  guards  best  against  the  tremendous  conflicts  to 
which  all  administrations  of  government,  and  all  exercise  of  political 
power,  is  apt  to  give  rise.  It  happens,  fortunately  indeed,  that  the  same 
arrangements  which  most  effectually  ensure  the  peace  of  society  against 
those  disorders,  are  also,  on  the  whole,  the  best  calculated  for  the  pinr<« 
poses  of  wise  and  efficient  legislation.  But  we  do  not  hesitate  to  look 
upon  their  negative  or  preventive  virtues  as  of  a  far  higher  cast  than  their 
positive  and  active  ones ;  and  to  consider  a  representative  legislature  to 
be  incomparably  of  more  value  when  it  truly  represents  the  efficient  force 
of  the  nation  in  controlling  and  directing  the  executive,  than  when  it 
merely  enacts  wholesome  statutes  in  its  legislative  capacity. 

The  result  of  the  whole  then  is,  that  in  a  civilised  and  enlightened 
country,  the  actual  power  of  the  State  resides  in  the  great  body  o£  the 
people,  and  especially  among  the  more  wealthy  and  intelligent  in  all  the 
different  ranks  of  which  it  consists ;  and  consequently,  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  can  never  be  either  safe  or  happy,  unless  it  be 
conformable  to  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of  that  great  body ;  while  there 
is  little  chance  of  its  answering  either  of  these  conditions,  unless  the 
forms  of  the  constitution  provide  some  means  for  the  regular,  constant, 
and  authentic  expression  of  their  sentiments, —  to  which,  when  so  ex- 
pressed, it  is  the  undoubted  duty  and  obvious  interest  of  the  executive 
to  conform.  A  parliament,  therefore,  which  really  and  truly  represents 
the  sense  and  opinions  —  we  mean  the  general  and  mature  sense,  not  the 
occasional  prejudices  and  fleeting  passions  —  of  the  efficient  body  of  the 
people,  and  which  watches  over  and  effectually  controls  every  important 
act  of  the  executive  magistrate,  is  necessary,  in  a  country  like  this,  for 
the  tranquillity  of  the  government,  and  the  ultimate  safety  of  the  monarchy 
itself, —  much  more  even  than  for  the  enactment  of  laws ;  and  in  pro. 
portion  as  it  varies  from  this  description,  or  relaxes  in  this  control,  will 
the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  security  of  the  government  be  en- 
dangered. 

But  then  comes  Mr.  Leckie,  and  a  number  of  loyal  gentlemen  fVom 
Sicily,  or  other  places,  exclaiming  that  this  is  mere  treason  and  repub- 
licanism,  —  and  asking  whether  the  king  is  to  have  no  will  or  voice  of  his 
own?  —  what  is  to  become  of  the  balance  of  the  constitution,  if  he  is  to 
be  reduced  to  a  mere  cipher  added  to  the  end  of  every  ministerial  ma- 
jority ? —  and  how,  if  the  office  is  thus  divested  of  all  real  power,  it  catt 
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serve  the  purposeB  for  which  we  ourselves  have  preferred  Monarchy  to 
all  other  constUutions?  We  shall  endeavour  to  answer  these  questione  ; 
—  and,  after  the  preceding  full  expoaition  of  oiir  premises,  we  think  they 
may  be  answered  very  briefly. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  docs  not  appear  to  us  that  it  can  be  seriously 
maintained  that  any  national  or  salutary  purpose  can  ever  be  served  by 
recognising  the  private  will  or  voice  of  the  King  as  an  individual,  as  an 
element  in  the  political  governmert,  especially  in  an  hereditary  raonartdiy. 
The  person  upon  whom  that  gplcnilid  lot  may  fall,  not  having  been  selected 


for  the  office  on  account  of  any  proof  or  presumption  of  his  fitness  for  it^ 
but  being  called  to  it  as  it  were  by  mere  accident,  may  be  fairly  presumed 
to  have  less  talent  or  capacity  thnn  any  one  of  the  individuals  who  have 


made  their  own  way  to  a  place  of  influence  or  authority  in  his  councils;  and 
his  voice  or  opinion,  therefore,  considered  naturally  and  in  itself,  must  be 
presumetl  to  be  of  less  value  or  intrinsic  authority  than  that  of  any  other 
person  in  office  uiider  him :  and  when  it  is  farther  considered  that  this  So- 
vereign may  be  very  young  or  very  old — almost  an  idiot — almost  a  mad- 
man — and  altc^ther  a  dotard,  while  he  is  stilt  in  the  full  possession  and 
the  lawful  exercise  of  the  whole  authority  of  his  station,  it  must  seem 
perfectly  extravagant  to  maintain  that  it  can  be  of  advantage  to  the  nation, 
that  his  individual  wishes  or  opinions  should  be  the  measure  or  the  con- 
_l  dition  of  any  one  act  of  It^islation  or  national  policy.     Assuredly  it  is 

1^  not  for  his  wisdom  or  his  patriotism,  and  much  less  for  his  own  delight 

^M  and  gralitJCBtion,  that  an  hereditary  monarch  ts  placed  upon  the  throne 

^K  of  a  free  people ;  and  this  obvious  consideration  alone  might  lead  us  at 

^B  once  to  the  true  end  and  purpose  of  royalty. 

^H  But  the  letter  and  theory  of  the  English  Constitution  recognise  the 

^H  individual  will  of  the  Sovereign,  just  as  little  as  reason  and  common  sense 

^H  can  require  it  as  au  integral  element  in  that  constitution.     It  declares 

^H  that  the  King  as  an  individual  can  do  no  wrong,  and  can  be  made  ac- 

^H  countable  for  nothing  — but  that  his  ministers  and   advisers  shall   be 

^H  responsible  for  all  his  nets  without  any  exception  —  or  at  least  with  the 

^H  single  exception  of  the  act  of  naming  those  advisers.     In  every  one  act 

I 


of  his  peculiar  and  official  preri^ative,  in  which,  if  in  any  thing,  htg  ii 

dividual  and  private  will  must  be  understood  to  have  been  exerted,  the 

Constitution  sees  only  the  will  and  tlie  act  of  his  ministers.     The  King's 

speech  —  the  speech  pronounced  hy  his  own  lips,  and  as  his  voluntary  acl 

Jb  the  face  of  the  whole  nation  —  is  the  speech  of  the  minister ;  ami  as 

r4uch,  is  openly  canvassed,  and  condemnea  if  need  he,  by  the  Houses  of 

'Parliament,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  duty.     The  King's  answers  to 

'Addresses — his  declarations  of  peace  or  war — the  honours  he  confers — 

die  bills  he  passes  or  rejects  —  are  all  considered  by  the  Constitution  as 

^  the  acts  of  his  counsellors.     It  is  not  only  the  undoubted  rieht,  but  the 

mquesti enable  duty,  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  consider  of  their 

E  propriety — to  complain  of  them  if  they  think  them  inexpedient — to  get 


rescinded  if  they  admit  of  such  a  coiTcction ;  and  at  all  events  ti 
rosecutc,  impeach,  and  punish,  those  advisers — to  whom,  and  not  to  the 
lovereign  in  whose  name  they  run,  they  are  exclusively  attributed.  This 
reat  doctrine  of  responsibility,  then,  ansvrers  the  first  question  of 
Ir.  Leckie  and  his  adherents,  as  to  the  enormity  of  subjecting  the  per- 
sonal will  and  opinion  of  the  Sovereign  at  all  times  to  the  control  of  those 
who  represent  the  efficient  power  of  the  community.  Mr.  Leckie  himself, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  is  ibr  leaving  this  grand  feature  of  ministerial  respon- 
■ibility,  even  when  he  is  for  dispensing  with  the  attendance  of  Par- 
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liamentfl  ;-^  though,  to  be  sure,  among  his  other  omissions,  he  has  forgotten 
to  tell  us  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  it  could  be  enforced,  after  the 
abolition  of  those  troublesome  assemblies. 

The  next  question  relates  to  the  theoretical  balance  of  the  constitution, 
which  they  say  implies  that  the  will  and  the  power  of  the  Monarch  is  to 
be  a  separate  and  independent  element  in  tne  government.  We  have 
not  lefl  ourselves  room  now  to  answer  this  at  laree ;  nor  indeed  do  we 
think  it  necessary ;  as  we  have  ventured,  upon  at  least  two  *  former  oc- 
casions, to  submit  to  our  readers,  at  considerable  length,  the  scope  and 
outline  of  our  views  upon  that  question.  Those  who  feel  any  doubt,  or 
any  anxiety  with  regard  to  it,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  passages  in- 
dicated below.  At  present,  we  can  only  make  two  remarks,  and  that  in 
the  most  summary  manner.  The  first  is,  that  the  powers  ascribed  to  the 
Sovereign,  in  the  theory  of  the  constitution,  are  not  supposed  to  be 
vested  in  him  as  an  insulated  and  independent  individual — but  in  him  at 
guided  and  consubstantiated  with  his  responsible  counsellors  —  that  the 
King,  in  that  balance,  means  not  the  person  of  the  reigning  prince,  but 
the  department  of  the  Executive  government  —  the  wKole  body  of  mi- 
nisters and  their  dependants  —  to  whom  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and 
despatch,  the  initiative  of  many  important  measures  is  entrusted ;  and  who 
are  only  entitled  or  enabled  to  carry  on  business,  under  burden  of  their 
responsibility  to  Parliament,  and  in  reliance  on  its  ultimate  support.  The 
second  remark  is,  that  the  balance  of  the  constitution,  in  so  far  as  it  has 
any  real  existence,  will  be  found  to  subsist  almost  entirely  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  possesses  exclusively  both  the  power  of  impeach- 
ment, and  the  power  of  granting  supplies;  and  has,  besides,  the  most 
natural  and  immediate  communication  with  that  gpreat  body  of  the  nation 
in  whom  the  power  of  control  over  all  the  branches  of  the  Legislature  is 
ultimately  vested.  The  Executive,  therefore,  has  its  chief  Ministers  in 
that  House,  and  exerts  in  that  place  all  the  influence  which  «s  attached 
to  its  situation.  If  it  is  successfully  opposed  there,  it  would  for  the  most 
part  be  infinitely  dangerous  for  it  to  think  of  resisting  in  any  other 
quarter.  If  it  were  to  exercise  its  legal  prerogative,  by  refusing  a  fa^ 
vourite  bill,  or  disregarding  an  unanimous  address  of  the  Commons,  the 
natural  consequence  would  be,  that  the  Commons  would  retort  by  ex- 
ercising their  legal  privilege  of  withholding  the  supplies ;  and  as  Uiinga 
could  not  go  on  for  a  moment  on  such  a  footing,  the  King  must  either 
submit  at  discretion,  or  again  bethink  himself  of  raising  his  royal  standard 
against  that  of  a  parliamentary  army.  The  general  view,  indeed,  which 
we  have  taken  above  of  the  true  nature  of  that  which  is  called  the  power 
of  the  Monarch,  is  enough  to  show,  that  it  can  only  be  upon  the  very 
unlikely,  but  not  impossible  supposition,  that  the  nominal  representatives 
of  the  people  are  really  more  estranged  from  their  true  sentiments  than 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  tliat  it  can  ever  be  safe  or  allowable  for 
the  latter  to  refuse  immediate  compliance  with  the  will  of  those  repre- 
sentatives. 

There  remains,  then,  but  one  other  question,  viz.  whether  we  are  really  for 
reducing  the  King  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  mi- 
nisterial majority,  without  any  real  power  or  influence  whatsoever ;  and 
whether,  upon  this  supposition,  there  can  be  any  use  in  the  institution  of 
monarchy — as  the  minister,  on  this  view  of  things,  is  the  real  sovereign, 
and  kis  office  is  open  to  competition,  as  the  reward  of  dangerous  and  dis- 

*  Vol.  X.  p.  418. ;    VoL  xiv.  p.  208. ;  and  Vol.  xvii.  p.  877. 
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orderly  ambition  ?  Novr,  the  answer  to  this  is  a  denial  of  the  Tact  upon 
whicli  the  ijuestiun  is  raised.  The  King,  upon  our  view  of  Im  office  — 
wliich  it  has  been  seen  is  exactly  that  taken  by  tl)e  Constitution  —  would 
•till  hold,  indisputably,  the  first  place  m  tlie  State,  and  poesess  a  n\>- 
stantial  power,  not  only  superior  to  that  which  any  minuter  could  obtain, 
but  sufficient  to  repress  the  preteusiotis  of  any  one  who,  under  onotha 
government,  might  be  tempted  to  aspire  to  the  sorereiguty.  The  King 
of  England,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  a  perpetual  member  of  the  cabinet 
— and  per])etua11y  the  first  member  of  it.  No  disapprobation  ol'  iu 
measures,  whether  expressed  by  votes  of  the  Houses,  or  addroEsea  from 
the  people,  can  turn  kirn  out  of  his  situation ;  and  he  luis  also  the  power 
of  nominating  its  other  members; — not  indeed  the  power  of  niauitauiing 
them  in  their  offices  againat  the  sense  of  the  nation — but  the  power  of 
trying  the  experiment,  and  putting  it  on  the  country  to  take  the  pitinful 
and  difficult  step  of  insisting  on  their  removal.  If  he  have  any  portion 
of  ministerial  talents,  therefore,  he  must  liave,  in  the  first  place,  all  tlte 
power  that  could  attud)  to  a  perpetual  minister — with  all  the  peculiar  in- 
fluence that  is  inseparable  from  the  splendour  of  hie  ofliciat  character  i 
and,  in  the  second  place,  lie  has  the  actual  power,  if  not  absolutely  to 
make  or  unmake  ail  the  otlier  members  of  his  cabinet  at  his  pleasure,  al 
least  to  choose,  at  his  own  discretion,  among  all  who  are  uot  upon  very 
strong  grounds  exceptionable  to  the  country  at  large. 

Holding  it  to  be  quite  clear,  then,  that  the  private  and  individual  will 
of  the  sovereign  is  not  to  be  recognised  as  a  separate  element  of  the 
constitution,  and  that  it  must  in  all  cnses  give  way  to  the  mature  aeiiatf 
of  tite  nation,  wc  shall  still  find,  that  his  place  is  conspicuously  and 
beyond  all  question  the  first  in  the  State,  and  that  it  is  invested  with 
quite  as  much  substantial  power  as  is  necessary  to  maintain  all  other 
offices  in  a  condition  of  subordination.  To  see  tins  clearly,  indeed,  it  i» 
only  necessary  to  consider,  a  little  in  detail,  what  is  the  ordinary  oper- 
ation of  the  regal  power,  and  on  what  occasions  the  necessary  checks  U» 
which  we  have  alluded  conte  in  to  control  It.  The  King,  then,  as  the 
presiding  member  of  the  cabinet,  con  suf;geKt,  or  propose,  or  reconiraeBd 
any  thing  which  he  pleases  for  the  adoption  of  that  executive  council  ;— 
and  his  suggestions  must  at  all  times  be  more  attended  to  than  those  of 
any  other  person  of  the  same  knowledge  or  capacity.  Sach,  indeed,  ar» 
the  indestructible  sources  of  influence  belonging  to  his  situation,  thai,  iT 
he  be  only  compos  tneutix,  he  may  be  assured  that  he  will  have  more 
authority  than  any  two  of  the  gravest  and  most  experienced  individinla 
with  whom  he  can  communicate;  and  that  there  will  be  a  &r  greater 
disposition  to  adopt  his  recommendations  than  tliose  of  the  wisest  and 
most  popular  minister  tliat  the  country  has  ever  secu.  He  may,  indeed 
be  outvoted  even  in  the  cabinet; — tIte  absurdity  of  his  suggestions  mar 
be  so  palpable,  or  their  danger  so  great,  that  no  habitual  deference,  or 
feeling  of  personal  dependence,  may  be  sufficient  to  induce  bis  advisers 
to  venture  on  their  atlnplinn.  TAtt,  however,  we  imagine,  will  scaccely 
be  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  natioual  weakness  or  hazard  ;  and  is  indeed 
an  accident  that  may  befal  any  sovereign,  however  absolute — since  tho 
veriest  despot  cannot  work  without  tools — and  even  a  military  sovereign 
at  the  head  of  his  army  must  submit  to  abandon  any  scheme  wliich  his 
generals  positively  refuse  to  execute.  If  he  is  baffled  in  one  cabinet* 
however,  the  King  of  England  may  in  general  repeat  tlie  experiment  in 
anotlier;  and  change  his  counsellors  over  and  over,  till  he  find  some  who 
are  more  courageous  or  more  complying. 
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But,  suppose  that  the  Cabinet  acquiesces— the  Parliament  may  no 
doubt  oppose,  and  defeat  the  execution  of  the  project.  The  Cabinet 
may  be  outvoted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  Sovereign  may  be 
outvoted  in  the  Cabinet;  and  all  its  subordinate  members  may  be  dis* 
placed  by  votes  of  tliat  House.  The  minister  who  had  escaped  being 
dismissed  by  the  King  through  his  compliance  with  tlie  Royal  pleasure^ 
may  be  dismissed  for  that  compliance  by  the  voice  of  the  Legislature. 
But  the  Sovereign,  which  whom,  upon  this  supposition,  the  objectionablo 
measure  originated,  remains ;  and  may  not  only  call  another  minister  to 
his  councils  to  try  this  same  measure  a  second  time,  but  may  himself 
dismiss  the  parliament  by  which  it  has  been  censured,  and  submit  its 
proceedings  to  the  consideration  of  another  assembly.  We  really  cannot 
see  any  want  of  effective  power  in  such  an  order  of  things ;  nor  com- 
prebend  how  the  royal  authority  is  rendered  nugatory  and  subordinate^ 
merely  by  requiring  it  to  have  ultimately  the  concurrence  of  the  Cabinet 
and  of  the  Legislature.  The  last  stage  of  this  hypothesis,  however,  will 
clear  all  the  rest. 

The  King*s  measure  may  triumph  in  parllameiit  as  well  as  in  tlie  council 
— and  yet  it  may  be  resisted  by  the  nation.  The  pariiament  may  be 
outvoted  in  the  country,  as  well  as  the  cabinet  in  the  parliament  (  and  tf 
the  measure,  even  in  this  last  stage,  and  afler  all  these  tests  of  its  safety^ 
be  not  abandoned,  the  most  dreadful  consequences  may  ensue.  If 
addresses  and  clamours  are  disregarded,  recourse  may  be  had  to  arms  ( 
and  an  open  civil  war  be  left  to  determine,  whether  the. sense  of  tho 
people  at  large  be  resolutely  against  its  adoption.  This  last  species  of 
check  on  the  power  of  the  Sovereign,  no  political  arrangement,  and  no 
change  in  the  constitution,  can  obviate  or  prevent;  and  as  all  the  other 
checks  of  which  we  have  spoken  refer  ultimately  to  this,  so  the  defenco 
of  their  necessity  and  justice  is  complete,  when  we  merely  say,  that  their 
use  is  to  prevent  a  recurrence  to  this  last  extremity — and,  by  enabling 
the  sense  of  the  nation  to  repress  pernicious  counsels  in  the  outseti 
through  the  safe  and  pacific  channels  of  the  cabinet  and  the  parliament^ 
to  remove  the  necessity  of  resistuig  them  at  last,  by  the  dreadful  ex* 
pedient  of  actual  force  and  compulsion. 

If  a  king,  under  any  form  of  monarchy,  attempt  to  act  against  tlio 
sense  of  the  commanding  part  of  the  population,  he  will  inevitably  be 
resisted  and  overthrown.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  institution  or  policy; 
but  a  necessary  result  from  the  nature  of  his  office,  and  of  tlie  power  of 
which  he  is  the  administrator.  But  that  form  of  monarchy  is  the  worst, 
both  for  the  monarch  and  for  the  people,  which  exposes  him  the  most  to 
the  shock  of  such  ultimate  resistance ;  and  that  is  the  best,  which  inter- 
poses the  greatest  number  of  intermediate  bodies  between  the  purpose  of 
the  king  and  his  actual  attempt  to  carry  it  into  execution,-— which  tries 
the  projected  measure  upon  the  greatest  number  of  selected  samples  of 
the  public  sense,  before  it  comes  into  collision  with  the  general  mass, 
and  affords  the  most  opportunities  for  retreat,  and  the  best  cautions  for 
advance,  before  the  battle  is  actually  joined.  The  cabinet  is  presumed 
to  know  more  of  the  sentiments  of  the  nation  than  the  king ;  and  the 
parliament  to  know  more  than  the  cabinet.  Both  these  bodies,  too,  are 
presumed  to  be  rather  more  under  the  personal  influence  of  the  king 
than  the  great  body  of  the  nation ;  and  therefore,  whatever  suggestions 
of  his  are  ultimately  rejected  in  those  deliberative  assemblies,  must  be 
held  to  be  such  as  would  have  been  still  less  acceptable  to  the  bulk  of 
the  community.    By  rejecting  them  there,  however,  by  silent  votes  or 
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clamorous  harangues,  the  nation  is  saved  from  the  necessity  of  rejectme 
them  by  actual  reststitnce  and  insurrection  in  the  fidd.  The  person  and 
the  ofGce  of  the  monarch  remain  mitouched  and  untainted  for  all  pur- 
poses of  good;  and  the  peace  of  the  country  is  maintained,  and  its  righta 
asserted,  without  any  turbulent  exertion  of  its  power.  The  whole  frame 
and  machinery  of  the  constitution,  in  short,  is  contrived  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preventing  the  kingly  power  from  dashing  itself  to  pieces 
against  the  more  radical  power  of  the  people :  and  those  institutions  that 
are  absurdly  supposed  to  restrain  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  wtthia 
too  narrow  limits,  are  in  fact  its  great  safeguards  and  protectors,  by  pro- 
viding for  the  timely  and  peaceful  operation  of  that  great  controlling 
power,  which  it  could  only  elude  for  a  season,  at  the  expense  of  much 
certain  misery  to  the  people,  and  the  hazard  of  final  destruction  to 
itself. 

Mr.  Leckie,  however,  and  his  adherents,  can  see  nothing  of  all  tliis. 
The  facility  of  casting  down  a  single  tyrant,  we  have  already  seen,  is  one 
of  the  prime  advantages  which  he  ascribes  to  the  institution  of  simple 
monarchy; — and  so  much  is  this  advocate  of  kingly  power  enamoured 
of  the  uncourtly  doctrine  of  resistance,  that  he  not  only  recognises  it  as 
a  familiar  element  in  the  constitution,  but  lays  it  down  in  espress  terms, 
that  it  afibrds  the  onlj/  remedy  fur  all  political  corruption.  "  History,"  he 
obsen-es,  "  has  furnished  us  with  no  example  of  the  reform  of  a  corrupt 
and  tyrannical  government,  but  either  from  intestine  war,  or  conquest 
from  without.  Thus,  the  objection  against  a  simple  monarchy,  because 
there  is  no  remedy  for  its  abuse,  holds  the  same,  but  in  a  greater  degree, 
against  any  other  form.  Each  is  borne  with,  as  long  as  possible;  and 
when  the  evil  is  at  its  greatest  height,  the  nation  either  rises  against  it, 
or,  not  having  the  means  of  so  doing,  sinks  into  abject  degradation  and 
misery." 

Such,  however,  are  not  our  principles  of  policy ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
hold  that  the  chief  use  of  a  free  constitution  is  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  these  dreadful  extremities ;  and  that  the  excellence  of  a  limited  mon- 
archy consists  less  in  the  good  laws,  and  the  good  administration  of  law, 
to  which  it  naturally  gives  birth,  than  in  the  security  it  affords  against 
auch  a  melancholy  alternative.  To  some,  we  know,  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  spectacle  of  established  despotism,  the  haMrds  of 
such  a  terrilic  regeneration  appear  distant  and  inconsiderable ;  and  if 
they  could  only  prolong  the  intervals  of  patient  submission,  and  polish 
away  some  of  the  harsher  features  of  oppression,  they  imagine  a  slate  of 
things  would  result  more  tranquil  and  desirable  tlian  the  sounding  and 
salutary  contentions  of  a  free  government.  To  such  persons  we  shall 
address  but  two  observations.  The  first,  that  tliough  the  body  of  the 
people  may  indeed  be  kept  in  brutish  subjection  for  ages,  where  the  state 
of  society,  as  to  intelligence  and  property,  is  such  that  the  actual  power 
and  command  of  the  nation  is  vested  in  a  few  bands  of  disciplined  troops, 
this  could  never  be  done  in  a  nation  abounding  in  independent  wealth, 
very  generally  given  to  reading  and  reflection,  and  knit  together  in  aD 
its  parts  by  a  thousand  means  of  communication  and  ties  of  mutual 
interest  and  sympathy ;  and  least  of  alt  could  it  be  done  in  a  natioD 
already  accustomed  to  the  duties  and  enjoyments  of  freedom,  and  re- 
garding the  safe  and  honourable  struggles  it  is  constantly  obliged  to 
maintain  in  its  defence,  as  the  most  ennobling  and  delightful  of  its  exer- 
cises. The  otlier  remark  is,  that,  even  if  it  were  possible,  as  it  is  not,  to 
rivet  and  (hackle  down  an  enlightened  nation  in  such  a  way  as  Xa  malce 
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it  submit  for  some  time,  in  apparent  quietness,  to  the  abuses  of  arbitrary 
power,  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  this  submission  is  itself  an  evil — 
and  an  evil  only  inferior  to  those  through  which  it  must  ultimately  seek 
its  relief.  If  any  form  of  tyranny,  therefore,  were  as  secure  from  terrible 
convulsions  as  a  regulated  freedom,  it  would  not  cease  for  that  to  be  a 
far  less  desirable  condition  of  existence ;  and  as  the  mature  sense  of  a 
whole  nation  may  be  fairly  presumed  to  point  more  certainly  to  the  true 
means  of  their  happiness  than  the  smgle  opinion  even  of  a  patriotic  king, 
so  it  must  be  right  and  reasonable,  in  all  cases,  that  his  opinion  should 
give  way  to  theirs ;  and  that  a  power  should  be  generated,  if  it  did  not 
naturally  and  necessarily  exist,  to  ensure  its  predominance. 

We  have  still  a  word  or  two  to  say  on  the  alleged  inconsistency  and 
fluctuation  of  all  public  councils  that  are  subjected  to  the  control  of 
popular  assemblies,  and  on  the  unprincipled  violence  of  the  factions  to 
which  they  are  said  to  give  rise.  The  first  of  these  topics,  however, 
need  not  detain  us  long.  If  it  be  meant,  that  errors  in  public  measures 
are  more  speedily  detected,  and  more  certainly  repaired,  when  they  are 
maturely  and  freely  discussed  by  all  the  wisdom  and  all  the  talent  of  a 
nation,  than  when  they  are  left  to  the  blind  guidance  of  the  passions  or 
conceit  of  an  individual ; — if  it  be  meant,  that,  under  a  simple  monarchy, 
we  should  have  persevered  steadily  in  the  principles  of  the  Slave  Tra&y 
of  Catholic  Proscription,  and  of  the  Orders  in  Council: — then  we  cheer- 
fully admit  the  justice  of  the  charge  —  we  readily  yield  to  those  govern- 
ments the  praise  of  such  consistency  and  such  perseverance  —  and  offer 
no  apology  for  that  change  from  folly  to  wisdom,  and  from  cruelty  to 
mercy,  which  is  produced  by  the  variableness  of  a  free  constitution.  But 
if  it  be  meant  that  an  absolute  monarch  keeps  the  faith  which  he  pledges 
more  religiously  than  a  free  people,  or  that  he  is  less  hable  to  sudaen  and 
capricious  variations  in  his  policy,  we  positively  deny  the  truth  of  the 
imputation,  and  boldly  appeal  to  the  whole'  course  of  history  for  its  con- 
futation. What  nation,  we  should  like  to  know,  ever  stood  half  so  high 
as  our  own,  for  the  reputation  of  good  faith  and  inviolable  fidelity  to  its 
allies  ?  Or  in  what  instance  has  the  national  honour  been  impeacned,  by 
the  refusal  of  one  set  of  ministers  to  abide  by  the  engagements  entered 
into  by  their  predecessors  ?  With  regard  to  mere  caprice  and  inconsis- 
tency, again,  will  it  be  seriously  maintained,  that  councils,  depending  upon 
the  individual  will  of  an  absolute  sovereign — who  may  be  a  boy,  or  a  girl, 
or  a  dotard,  or  a  driveller — arc  more  likely  to  be  steadily  and  wisely 
pursued,  than  those  that  are  taken  up  by  a  set  of  experienced  statesmen, 
under  the  control  of  a  vigilant  and  intelligent  public?  It  is  not  by  mere 
popular  clamour — by  the  shouts  or  hisses  of  an  ignorant  and  disorderly 
mob —  but  by  the  deep,  the  slow,  and  the  collected  voice  of  the  intelligent 
and  enlightened  part  of  the  community,  that  the  councils  of  a  free  nation 
are  ultimately  guided.  But  if  they  were  at  the  disposal  of  a  rabble  — - 
what  rabble,  we  would  ask,  is  so  ignorant,  so  contemptible,  so  fickle,  false, 
and  empty  of  all  energy  of  purpose  or  principle,  as  the  rabble  that  infests 
the  palaces  of  arbitrary  kings — the  favourites,  the  mistresses,  the  pan- 
dars,  the  Batterers  and  intriguers,  who  succeed  or  supplant  each  other 
in  the  crumbling  soil  of  his  favour,  and  so  frequently  dispose  of  all  that 
ought  to  be  at  the  command  of  wisdom  and  honour  ? 

Looking  only  to  the  eventful  history  of  our  own  day,  will  any  one 

E resume  to  say,  that  the  conduct  of  the  simple  monarchies  of  Europe 
as  afforded  us,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  any  such  lessons  o£  steady  and 
unwavering  policy  as  to  make  us  blush  for  our  democratical  incoostanc; 
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Whatt  during  that  period,  haa  been  the  conduct  of  Pruasia — of  Ruaaia 
— *of  Auatria  herself  —  of  every  state,  in  short,  that  has  not  been  terrified 
Bto  constancy  br  the  constant  dread  of  French  violence?     And  where^ 
during  all  that  tune,  are  we  to  look  for  any  traces  of  manly  firmneas,  but 
in  the  conduct  and  councils  of  the  only  nation  whose  measures  were  at 
all  controUed  by  the  influence  of  pi^ular  sentiments  ?    If  that  nation,  too, 
was  not  exempt  from  the  common  charge  of  vacillation — if  she  did 
fluctuate  between  designs  to  restore  the  Bourbons,  and  to  enrich  herself 
by  a  share  of  their  spoils— if  she  did  contract  one  deep  stain  on  her  faith 
and  her  humanity,  by  encouraging  and  desertine  the  party  of  the  Roy- 
alists in  La  Vendue-— if  she  did  waver  and  wan&r  from  expeditions  into 
Flanders  to  the  sebure  of  West  Indian  islands,  and  from  menaces  to  ex- 
tirpate Jacobinism  to  missions  courting  its  alliance — will  any   man 
ptatend  to  say,  that  these  signs  of  infirmity  of  purpose  were  produced  by 
yielding  to  the  varying  impubes  of  popular  opinions,  or  the  alternate  pre* 
ponderance  of  hostile  factions  in  the  state  ?    Is  it  not  notorious,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  all  occurred  during  that  lamentable  but  memorable 
period,  when  the  alarm  excited  by  the  aspect  of  new  dangers  had  in  a 
manner  extinffuished  the  constitutional  spirit  of  party,  and  composed  the 
salutary  conflicts  of  the  nation — that  they  occurred  in  the  first  ten  years 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  war  administration,  when  opposition  was  almost  extinct,  and 
when  the  government  was  not  only  more  entirely  in  the  liands  of  one 
man,  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  since  the  days  of  Cardinal  Wolsev, 
but  when  the  temper  and  tone  of  its  administration  approached  very  nearly 
to  that  of  an  arbitraiy  monarchy  ? 

On  the  doctrine  of  parties  and  party  dissensions,  it  is  now  too  late  for 
us  to  enter  at  large ;  and  indeed,  when  we  recollect  what  Mr.  Burke  has 
written  upon  that  subject*,  we  do  not  know  why  we  should  wish  for  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  our  feeble  sentiments.  Parties  are  necessary 
in  all  free  governments  —  and  are  indeed  the  characteristics  by  which 
such  governments  may  be  known.  One  party,  that  of  the  Rulers  or  the 
Court,  is  necessarily  rormed  and  disciplined  from  the  permanence  of  its 
diief,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  interests  it  has  to  maintain  ;  —  the  party 
in  Opposition,  therefore,  must  be  marshalled  in  the  same  way.  When 
bad  men  combine,  good  men  must  unite ; — and  it  would  not  be  less  hope- 
less for  a  crowd  of  worthy  citizens  to  take  the  field,  without  leaders  or 
discipline,  against  a  regular  army,  than  for  individual  patriots  to  think  of 
opposing  the  influence  of  the  Sovereign  by  their  separate  and  uncombined 
exertions.  As  to  the  lengths  which  they  should  be  permitted  to  go  in 
support  of  the  common  cause,  or  the  extent  to  which  each  ought  to  sub« 
mit  his  private  opinion  to  the  general  sense  of  his  associates,  it  does  not 

rear  to  us — though  casuists  may  mask  dishonour,  and  purists  startle  at 
dows — either  that  any  man  of  upright  feelings  can  be  at  a  loss  for  a 
rule  of  conduct,  or  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  has  ever  been  any  blame- 
able  excess  in  the  maxims  upon  which  our  parties  in  this  country  have 
been  generally  conducted.  The  leading  principle  is,  tliat  a  man  should 
satisfy  himself  that  the  party  to  which  he  attaches  himself  means  well  to 
the  country,  and  that  more  substantial  good  will  accrue  to  the  nation  from 
its  coming  into  power,  than  from  the  success  of  any  other  body  of  men 
whose  success  is  at  all  within  the  limits  of  probability.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple, therefore,  he  will  support  that  party  in  all  things  which  he  approves 

•  See  his  "  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  present  Dbcontents,"   sub  initio, 
•t  pmmm. 
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—  in  all  things  that  are  indifferent — and  even  in  some  things  which  he 
partly  disapproves,  provided  they  neither  touch  the  honour  and  vital  in- 
terests of  the  country,  nor  imply  any  breach  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  mo- 
rality.— Upon  the  same  principle  he  will  attack  not  only  all  that  he 
individually  disapproves  in  the  conduct  of  the  adversary,  but  all  that 
might  appear  indifferent  and  tolerable  enough  to  a  neutral  spectator,  if  it 
afford  an  opportunity  to  weaken  him  in  the  public  opinion,  and  to  increase 
the  chance  of  bringing  that  party  into  power  from  which  alone  he  sincerely 
believes  that  any  sure  or  systematic  good  is  to  be  expected.  Farther  than 
tliis  we  do  not  believe  that  the  leaders  or  respectable  followers  of  any 
considerable  party  intentionally  allow  themselves  to  go.  Their  zeal,  in- 
deed, and  the  heats  and  passions  engendered  in  the  course  of  the  conflict^ 
may  sometimes  hurry  them  into  measures  for  which  an  impartial  spectator 
cannot  find  this  apology  ; —  but  to  their  own  consciences  and  honour  we 
are  persuaded  that  they  generally  stand  acquitted ; — and,  on  the  score  of 
duty  or  morality,  that  is  all  that  can  be  required  of  human  beings.  For 
the  baser  retainers  o£  the  party,  indeed — those  marauders  who  follow  in 
the  rear  of  every  army,  not  for  battle  but  for  booty  —  who  concern  them* 
selves  in  no  way  about  the  justness  of  the  quarrel,  or  the  fairness  of  the 
field  —  who  plunder  the  dead,  and  butcher  the  wounded,  and  desert  th# 
unprosperous,  and  betray  the  daring; — for  those  wretches  who  belong  to 
no  party,  and  are  a  disgrace  and  a  drawback  upon  all,  we  shall  assuredly 
make  no  apology,  nor  propose  any  measures  of  toleration.  The  spirit  by 
which  they  are  actuated  is  the  very  opposite  of  that  spirit  which  is  ge- 
nerated by  the  parties  of  a  free  people ;  and  accordingly  it  is  among  the 
advocates  of  arbitrary  power  that  such  persons,  afler  they  have  served 
their  purpose  by  a  pretence  of  patriotic  zeal,  are  ultimately  found  to 
range  themselves. 

We  positively  deny,  then,  that  the  interests  of  the  country  have  ever 
been  sacrificed  to  a  vindictive  desire  to  mortify  or  humble  a  rival  party ; 
though  we  freely  admit  that  a  great  deal  of  the  time  and  the  talent  that 
might  be  devoted  more  directly  to  her  service,  is  wasted  in  such  an  en- 
deavour. This,  however,  is  unavoidable — nor  is  it  possible  to  separate 
those  discussions,  which  are  really  necessary  to  expose  the  dangers  or 
absurdity  of  the  practical  measures  proposed  by  a  party,  from  those  which 
have  really  no  other  end  but  to  expose  it  to  general  ridicule  or  odhtnu 
This  too,  however,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  a  point  in  which  the 
country  has  a  still  deeper,  though  a  more  indirect,  mterest  than  in  the 
former ;  since  it  is  only  by  such  means  that  a  system  that  is  radically 
vicious  can  be  exploded,  or  a  set  of  men  fundamentally  corrupt  and  in- 
capable removed.  If  the  thne  be  well  spent,  therefore,  which  is  occupied 
in  preventing  or  palliating  some  particular  act  of  impolicy  or  oppression, 
it  is  impossible  to  grudge  that  by  which  the  spring  and  the  fountain  of  all 
such  acts  may  be  cut  oS*. 

With  regard  to  the  tumult  —  the  disorder — the  danger  to  public  peace 

—  the  vexation  and  discomfort,  which  certain  sensitive  persons  and  lovers 
of  tranquillity  represent  as  the  fruits  of  our  political  dissensions,  we 
cannot  help  saying  that  we  have  no  sympathy  with  their  delicacy  or  their 
timidity.  What  they  look  upon  as  a  frightful  commotion  of  the  elements, 
we  consider  as  no  more  than  a  wholesome  agitation ;  and  cannot  help  re- 
garding the  contentions  in  which  freemen  are  engaged  by  a  conscientious 
zeal  for  their  opinions,  as  an  invigorating  and  not  ungenerous  exercise. 
What  breach  of  the  public  peace  has  it  occasioned? — to  what  insur- 
rections or  conspiracies  or  proscriptions  has  it  ever  given  rise  ?'— what  mob 
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tna,  or  Omnalt,  baa  been  excited  bjr  tfa  caatetiwi  of  dw  two  gnat 
panic*  of  the  Mate,  noce  tbeir  cnrtCBtMn  bs  been  «fiai,  nd  their  wek- 
ptnt  ■ppomted,  WMJ  their  career  nvted  oat  in  tbrftvebu  of  tht  c 

thrtion?     Soppreai  thew  csnuaitiam,  indeed — fiichid  the-" 

and  rfiDt  an  dicae  liMa,  and  j'ou  wrU  haie  eaoMfitmata  and  ii 

enm^h.     Tluae  vc  the  abort-a^ited  fean  of  tjrania.    Tlie  d 

of  a  Tree  people  are  the  prerentive*  and  not  the  ndkatiaBS  c 

dtMfder — and  the  noiaes  which  nnke  ibe  weak-bearud  ti — *-*' 

Lite  natural  muraiura  of  tboae  migfatjr  and  mingltne  c 

opinion,  wbkii  are  destined  to  fertiliae  and  mute  tfae  catattrj,  mad  an 

never  become  dangeroaa  till  an  attempt  ii  made  to  daon  tbem  op.  or  io 

diMnrb  thdr  leveL 

Mr.  Ii^rfci^  haa  broured  his  readers  <Filh  an  enomeration  of  the  ad- 
rantagea  of  abaidute  inonarchj ; — and  we  are  tempted  to  taUoar  km 
example,  by  concluding  with  a  dry  catalogue  of  the  adiantagea  aC  free 
nvemment — eiicli  of  which  would  recjuire  a  chapter  atleaat  a<  longaa 
uist  whicli  wv  liave  now  bestowed  xipoa  one  of  them.  Next,  then,  to 
tliat  of  iu  kuperior  security  from  great  reverses  and  atrocities,  of  which 
we  have  ab-etuly  Ejioken  at  sufficient  lengdi,  we  should  be  disf  *  ~ 
|ank  that  pretty  decisive  feature,  of  the  superior  happinew  ■ 
conleri  upon  all  tlie  individuals  who  live  under  it.  The  coosciou 
liberty  is  a  great  blesiing  and  enjoyment  in  itacli'.— The  ocvupation  it 
oHiiriM — the  importance  it  confers — the  excitement  of  inlellect,  and  the 
elevation  of  spirit  which  it  implies  —  are  all  elements  of  happiness  peculiar 
to  this  condition  of  society,  and  quite  separate  and  independent  of  the 
caternal  ailvantages  with  which  it  may  be  attended.  In  the  second 
place,  however,  liberty  makes  men  more  industrious,  and  consequently 
more  generally  prosperous  and  wealthy ;  the  result  of  which  ii,  both  that 
they  have  among  them  more  of  the  good  things  that  wealth  can  procure, 
and  that  the  resources  of  the  State  are  greater  for  all  public  purpoaea. 
In  the  third  place,  it  renders  men  more  valiant  and  high-minded,  and 
also  promotes  the  developement  of  genius  and  talents,  both  by  the  un- 
bounded career  it  opens  up  to  the  emulation  of  every  individual  in  the 
land,  and  by  the  natural  effect  of  all  sorts  of  intellectual  or  moral  excite- 
ment to  awaken  all  sorts  of  tntellcctuul  and  moral  capabilities.  In  the 
fourth  placv,  it  renders  men  more  jiatient,  and  docile,  and  resolute  in  tlte 
pursuit  of  any  public  object ;  and,  consecjuently,  both  makes  their  chance 
of  success  greater,  and  enables  them  to  make  much  greater  efforts  in 
every  way,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  population.  No  slaves 
could  ever  have  undergone  the  toils  to  whicli  the  Spartans  or  the  Romans 
tasked  themselves  for  the  good  or  the  glory  of  their  country ;.— and  no 
tyrant  could  ever  have  extorted  the  sums  in  which  the  Commons  of 
England  have  voluntarily  assessed  themselves  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
state.  These  are  among  the  positive  advantages  of  freedom  ;  and.  in  our 
opinion,  are  its  chief  advantages.  But  we  must  not  forget.  In  the  fifth 
and  hut  place,  that  there  is  nothing  else  but  a  free  government  by  which 
men  can  be  secured  from  those  arbitrary  iiiVRsIons  of  their  persons  and 
properties  —  those  cruel  persecutions,  oppressive  imprisonments,  and 
lawless  executions  —  which  no  laws  can  prevent  an  absolute  monarch  from 
regnrding  as  a  part  of  his  prerogative ;  and,  above  all,  from  those  pro- 
vincial exactions  and  oppressions,  and  those  universal  insults,  and  con* 
lunielies,  and  indignities,  by  wliich  the  inferior  minions  of  power  spread 
mi»cry  and  degradation  among  the  whole  mass  of  every  people  which 
lias  no  political  indepeudcnuc. 
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In  comparing  the  structure  of  society  among  the  free  states  of  antiquity, 
with  that  which  is  presented  in  the  few  which  bear  the  same  character  in 
the  modern  world,  we  shall  probably  find  that  they  differ  chiefly  in  two 
great  features.  The  military  profession  has  become  a  separate  employ- 
ment, instead  of  forming  part  of  the  duty  of  every  citizen ;  and  the  system 
of  representation  has  in  like  manner  confined  to  a  few  hands  the  import- 
ant cares  of  government.  In  Athens  and  Rome,  every  man  was  a  soldier 
and  a  statesman.  He  was  liable,  at  a  moment's  warning,  to  march  against 
the  enemy ;  and  his  habits  of  life  had  qualified  him  to  take  the  field.  He 
was  also  called  upon  perpetually  to  deliberate  upon  the  most  weighty 
public  measures ;  and,  however  little  qualified  he  might  be  for  so  grave  a 
task,  his  voice  was  required  to  sanction  the  scheme,  or  enact  the  law. 
With  the  various  improvements  of  modern  times,  this  most  important 
change  has  been  introduced — far  more  important  than  all  the  rest  put  to- 
gether, —  that  we  confide  the  task  of  defence  and  government  —  the  pro- 
vince at  least  of  immediate  military  and  political  operations,  to  classes  cf 
the  community  more  or  less  completely  set  apart  for  performing  those 
eminent  functions. 

It  is  not  our  present  intention  to  trace  the  various  consequences  which 
may  be  deduced  from  this  change,  or  even  to  enumerate  the  effects  which 
it  has  produced  upon  the  manners  and  habits,  the  situation,  the  libertits, 
of  the  people.  Our  attention  shall  be  confined  to  one  part  of  the  remark 
which  has  just  been  made ;  and  we  shall  stop  for  a  moment  to  observe,  that 
unquestionably  there  is  no  greater  improvement  in  the  arts  of  government 
than  the  substitution  of  representation  —  or  a  delegation  of  Qie  right  of 
managing  their  own  affairs,  inherent  in  the  people  —  for  the  actual  exer- 
cise of  this  undoubted  right  by  themselves.  Such  an  arrangement  gives 
stability  and  dignity  to  public  deliberations ;  it  removes  all  chance  of  tur- 
bulence and  discord;  it  commits  the  management  of  the  general  affairs  to 
some  of  the  wisest  men.  Even  were  the  choice  less  happy,  it  is  likely  to 
secure  more  wisdom  in  the  national  councils  than  the  deliberations  of  a 
whole  people  can  possibly  attain :  it  leaves  the  bulk  of  the  community 
more  worthily  and  more  appropriately  occupied  than  the}'  could  be  were 
their  time  spent  in  political  assemblies ;  and  lastly,  it  is  an  invention  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  a  free  state  of  any  considerable  extent — for  it  furnishes 
the  only  conceivable  means  of  giving  the  people  any  voice  at  all  in  the 
government,  when  the  seat  of  administration  is  removed  at  any  distance 
from  their  own  doors.  For  these  reasons,  this  change  in  the  structure  of 
political  society  has  justly  been  regarded  as  among  the  happiest  inven- 
tions of  human  sagacity  or  experience. 

With  all  these  blessings,  however  —  and  they  are  as  undeniable  as  they 
are  important  —  the  plan  of  delegated  authority  is  liable  to  several  objec- 
tions ;  not,  indeed,  such  as  greatly  to  detract  from  its  merits,  but  such  as 
are  well  adapted  to  keep  our  jealousy  awake  to  its  abuses.  It  may  be 
enough  to  mention  one ;  into  which,  indeed,  almost  all  the  others  resolve 
themselves.  The  delegation  of  the  greatest  of  all  trusts — that  of  govern- 
ment— necessarily  implies  a  surrender  of  the  function  itself,  and  with  t 

*  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Functions  of  the  Popular  Branch  of  the  C 
stitudon.  —  Vol.  xx.  page  405.  1812. 
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where,  from  other  circumstances,  institutions  that  may  seem  better  con- 
trived fail  either  to  represent  the  true  sense  of  the  ruling  part  of  the 
community,  or  to  convmce  the  executive  magistrate  that  they  do  repre- 
sent it,  there,  even  in  the  most  civilised  and  intelligent  countries,  the 
most  hazardous  and  tremendous  distractions   may  ensue; — such   dis- 
tractions as  broke  the  peace  and  endangered  the  liberties  of  this  country 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First — or  such  as  have  recently  torn  in  pieces 
the  iVame  of  society  in  France ;  and  in  their  consecjuences  still  threaten 
the  destiny  of  the  world.     Both  those  convulsions,  it  appears  to  us,  arose 
from  nothing  else  than  the  want  of  some  proper  contrivance  for  ascer- 
taining the  sentiments  of  the  actual  strength  of  the  nation, — and  for. 
conveying  those  sentiments,  with  the  full  evidence  of  their  authenticity, 
to  the  actual  administrators  of  their  affairs.     And  the  two  cases,  we  take 
it,  were  more  nearly  alike  than  has  generally  been  imagined ;  for  though 
the  House  of  Commons  had  an  existence  long  before  the  time  of  King 
Charles,  it  had  not  previously  been  recognised  as  the  vehicle  of  com- 
manding opinions,  nor  the  organ  of  that  great  body  to  whom  the  actual 
power  of  the  State  had  been  recently  and  insensibly  transferred.     The 
Court  still  considered  the  effectual  power  to  reside  in  the  feudal  aris- 
tocracy, by  the  greater  part  of  which  it  was  supported ;  and,  when  the 
parliament  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  England,  thought  it  might 
safely  disregard  the  admonitions  of  a  body  which  had  not  hitherto  pos- 
sessed any  considerable  claims  to  attention.     It  refused,  therefore,  to 
acknowledge  this  body  as  the  organ  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  State ; 
and  was  only  undeceived  when  it  fell  before  its  actual  exertion.     In 
France  aj^in,  the  error,  though  more  radical,  was  of  the  very  same 
nature.    The  administration  of  the  government  was  conducted,  up  to  the 
very  eve  of  the  Revolution,  upon  the  same  principles  as  when  the  nobles 
were  every  thing,  and  the  people  nothing; — and  the  people,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  become  far  more  than  a  match  for  the  nobility,  in  wealth,  in 
intelligence,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  their  own  importance.     The  Con- 
stitution, however,  provided  no  means  for  the  peaceable  but  authoritative 
intimation  of  this  cnange  to  the  official  rulers,  or  for  tlie  gradual  develope- 
ment  of  the  new  power  which  had  thus  been  generated  in  the  community; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  its  more  indirect  indications  were  over- 
looked, and  nothing  yielded  to  its  accumulating  pressure  till  it  overturned 
the  throne, — and  overwhelmed  with  its  wasteful  flood  the  whole  ancient 
institutions  of  the  country.     If  there  had  been  any  provision  in  the 
structure  of  the  government,  by  which  the  increasing  power  of  the  lower 
orders  had  been  enabled  to  make  itself  distinctly  felt,  and  to  bear  upon 
the  constituted  authorities  as  gradually  as  it  was  generated,  the  great 
calamity  which  has  befallen  that  nation  might  have  been  entirely  avoided, 
—  the  condition  of  the  monarchy  would  have  insensibly  accommodated 
itself  to  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the  people, — and  a  most  beneficial 
alteration  would   have  taken  place   in   its  administration,  without  any 
shock  or  convulsion  in  any  part  of  the  community.     For  want  of  some 
such  provision,  however,  the  Court  was  held  in  ignorance  of  the  actual 
power  of  the  people,  till  it  burst  in  thunder  on  their  heads.    The  pent-up 
vapours  di^ploded  with  the  force  of  an  earthquake ;  and  those  very  ele- 
ments that  would  have  increased  the  beauty  and  strength  of  the  con- 
stitution by  their  harmonious  combination,  crumbled  its  whole  fabric 
into  ruin  by  their  sudden  and  untempered  collision.     Tlie  bloody  revolu- 
tions of  the  Seraglio  were  acted  over  again  in  the  heart  of  the  most 
polished  and  enlightened  nation  of  Europe; — and  from  the  very  same 
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cause— the  want  of  a  channel  for  conveying  constant]  j,  and  temperately, 
and  effectually,  the  sense  of  those  who  possess  power,  to  those  who 
should  direct  its  application ; — and  the  outrage  was  only  the  greater  and 
more  extensive,  that  the  body  among  whom  this  power  was  difiused  was 
larger,  and  the  period  of  its  unsuspected  accumulation  bad  been  of  longer 
duration. 

The  great  point,  then,  is  to  ensure  a  free,  an  authoritative,  and  an  im-* 
interrupted  communication  between  the  ostensible  administrators  of  the 
national  power  and  its  actual  constituents  and  depositories ;  and  the  chief 
distinction  between  a  good  and  a  bad  government  consists  in  the  degree 
in  which  it  affords  the  means  of  such  a  communication.  The  main  end 
of  government,  to  be  sure,  is,  that  wise  laws  should  be  enacted  and  en- 
forced ;  but  such  is  the  condition  of  human  infirmity,  that  the  hazards  of 
sanguinary  contentions  about  the  exercise  of  power  is  a  much  greater 
and  more  imminent  evil  than  a  considerable  obstruction  in  the  making  or 
execution  of  the  laws ;  and  the  best  government  therefore  is,  not  that 
which  promises  to  make  the  best  laws,  and  to  enforce  them  most  vigor* 
ously,  but  that  which  guards  best  against  the  tremendous  conflicts  to 
which  all  administrations  of  government,  and  all  exercise  of  political 
power,  is  apt  to  give  rise.  It  happens,  fortunately  indeed,  that  the  same 
arrangements  which  most  effectually  ensure  the  peace  of  aocie^  against 
those  disordSers,  are  also,  on  the  whole,  the  best  calculated  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  wise  and  efficient  legislation.  But  we  do  not  hesitate  to  look 
upon  their  negative  or  preventive  virtues  as  of  a  far  higher  cast  than  their 
positive  and  active  ones ;  and  to  consider  a  representative  legislature  to 
be  incomparably  of  more  value  when  it  truly  represents  the  efficient  force 
of  the  nation  in  controlling  and  directing  the  executive,  than  when  it 
merely  enacts  wholesome  statutes  in  its  legislative  capacity. 

The  result  of  the  whole  then  is,  that  in  a  civilised  and  enlightened 
country,  the  actual  power  of  the  State  resides  in  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  especially  among  the  more  wealthy  and  intelligent  in  all  the 
different  ranks  of  which  it  consists ;  and  consequently,  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  can  never  be  either  safe  or  happy,  unless  it  be 
conformable  to  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of  that  great  body ;  while  there 
is  little  chance  of  its  answering  either  of  these  conditions,  unless  the 
forms  of  the  constitution  provide  some  means  for  the  regular,  constant, 
and  authentic  expression  of  their  sentiments, —  to  which,  when  so  ex- 
pressed, it  is  the  undoubted  duty  and  obvious  interest  of  the  executive 
to  conform.  A  parliament,  therefore,  which  really  and  truly  represents 
the  sense  and  opinions  —  we  mean  the  general  and  mature  sense,  not  the 
occasional  prejudices  and  fleeting  passions  —  of  the  efficient  body  of  the 
people,  and  which  watches  over  and  effectually  controls  every  important 
act  of  the  executive  magistrate,  is  necessary,  in  a  country  like  this,  for 
the  tranquillity  of  the  government,  and  the  ultimate  safety  of  the  nionarchy 
itself, —  much  more  even  than  for  the  enactment  of  laws ;  and  in  pro. 
portion  as  it  varies  from  this  description,  or  relaxes  in  this  control,  will 
the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  security  of  the  government  be  en- 
dangered. 

But  then  comes  Mr.  Leckie,  and  a  number  of  loyal  gentlemen  from 
Sicily,  or  other  places,  exclaiming  that  this  is  mere  treason  and  repub- 
licanism, —  and  asking  whether  the  king  is  to  have  no  will  or  voice  of  his 
own  ?  — -  what  is  to  become  of  the  balance  of  the  constitution,  if  he  is  to 
be  reduced  to  a  mere  cipher  added  to  the  end  of  every  ministerial  ma- 
jority ? —  and  how,  if  the  office  is  thus  divested  of  all  real  power,  it  can 
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serve  the  purposes  for  which  we  ourselres  have  preferred  Monarchy  to 
all  otlier  constitutions?  We  shall  endeavour  to  answer  these  cjueslions  ; 
—  and,  after  the  preceding  full  exposition  of  our  premises,  we  think  they 
may  be  answered  very  briefly- 

m  tho^sl  place,  tlien,  it  tloea  not  appear  to  us  that  it  can  be  seriously 
maintained  that  any  national  or  salutary  purpose  can  ever  be  served  by 
recognising  the  private  will  or  voice  of  the  King  as  an  individual,  as  an 
element  in  the  political  government,  especially  in  an  hereditary  monarchy. 
The  person  upon  whom  that  splendid  lot  may  fall,  not  having  been  selected 
for  the  office  on  account  of  any  proof  or  presumption  of  his  fitness  for  it, 
but  being  called  to  it  as  it  were  by  mere  accident,  may  be  fairly  presumed 
to  have  less  talent  or  capacity  tlmn  any  one  of  the  individuals  who  have 
nuuie  their  own  way  to  a  place  of  influence  or  authority  in  his  councils:  and 
his  voice  or  opinion,  therefore,  considered  naturally  and  in  ittielf,  must  be 
presumed  to  be  of  less  value  or  intrinsic  authority  than  that  of  any  other 
person  in  office  under  him :  and  when  it  is  farther  considered  that  thi^  So- 
vereign may  be  very  young  or  very  old — almost  an  idiot  — almost  a  mad- 
man— and  altogether  a  dotard,  while  he  is  still  in  the  full  possession  and 
the  lawful  exercise  of  the  whole  authority  of  his  station,  it  must  seem 
perfectly  extravagant  to  maintain  that  it  can  be  of  advantage  to  the  nation, 
that  his  individual  wishes  or  opinions  should  be  the  measure  or  the  con- 
dition of  any  one  act  of  legislation  or  national  policy.  Assuredly  it  is 
not  for  his  wisdom  or  his  patriotism,  and  much  less  for  his  own  delight 
and  gratification,  that  an  hereditary  monarch  is  placed  upon  the  throne 
of  a  free  people ;  and  this  obvious  consideration  alone  might  lead  ub  at 
once  to  the  true  end  and  purpose  of  royalty. 

But  the  letter  and  theory  of  the  English  Constitution  recognise  the 
individual  will  of  the  Sovereign,  just  as  little  as  reason  and  common  sense 
can  require  it  as  ad  integral  element  in  that  constitution.  It  declares 
that  the  King  as  an  individual  can  do  no  wrong,  and  can  be  made  ac- 
countable for  nothing  —  but  that  his  ministers  and  advisers  shall  be 
responsible  fur  all  his  acts  without  any  exception  —  or  at  least  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  act  of  naming  those  advisers.  In  every  one  act 
of  his  peculiar  and  official  prerogative,  in  which,  if  in  any  thing,  his  in- 
dividuai  and  private  will  must  be  understood  to  have  been  exerted,  the 
Constitution  sees  only  the  will  and  the  act  of  his  ministers.  The  King  9 
speech  —  the  speech  pronounced  by  his  own  lips,  and  as  his  voluntary  act 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  nation  —  is  the  speech  of  the  minister:  and  as 
such,  is  openly  canvassed,  and  condemned  if  need  be,  by  the  Houses  oF 
Parliament,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  tlieir  duty.  The  King's  answers  lo 
addresses — his  declarations  of  peace  or  war — the  honours  he  confers — 
the  bills  he  passes  or  rejects  —  are  all  considered  by  the  Constitution  as 
the  acts  of  his  counsellors.  It  is  not  only  the  undoubted  right,  but  the 
unquestionable  duty,  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  consider  of  tlicir 
propriety — to  complain  of  them  if  they  think  them  inexpedient— to  get 
them  rescinded  if  they  admit  of  such  a  correction;  and  at  all  events  to 
prosecute,  impeach,  and  punish,  those  advisers —  lo  whom,  and  not  to  tlie 
Sovereign  in  whose  name  the^  run,  they  are  exclusively  attributed.  This 
great  doctrine  of  responsibility,  then,  answers  the  first  question  of 
Mr.  Leckie  and  his  adherents,  as  to  the  enormity  of  subjecling  the  per- 
sonal will  and  opinion  of  the  Sovereign  at  all  times  lo  the  control  of  those 
who  represent  the  efficient  power  of  the  community.  Mr.  Leckie  himselti 
it  is  to  be  observed,  is  for  leaving  this  grand  feature  of  ministerial  respc 
■ibility,  even  when  he  is  for  dispensing  with  the  attendance  of  F 
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liaments ; — though,  to  be  sure,  among  his  other  omissions,  he  has  forgotten 
to  tell  us  by  whom,  and  in  what  manner,  it  could  be  enforced,  after  the 
abolition  of  those  troublesome  assemblies. 

The  next  question  relates  to  the  theoretical  balance  of  the  constitution, 
which  they  say  implies  that  the  will  and  the  power  of  the  Monarch  is  to 
be  a  separate  and  independent  element  in  the  government.  We  have 
not  lefl  ourselves  room  now  to  answer  this  at  large ;  nor  indeed  do  we 
think  it  necessary ;  as  we  have  ventured,  upon  at  least  two  *  former  oc- 
casions, to  submit  to  our  readers,  at  considerable  length,  the  scope  and 
outline  of  our  views  upon  that  question.  Those  who  feel  any  doubt,  or 
any  anxiety  with  regard  to  it,  we  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  passages  in- 
dicated below.  At  present,  we  can  only  make  two  remarks,  and  that  in 
the  most  summary  manner.  The  first  is,  that  the  powers  ascribed  to  the 
Sovereign,  in  the  theory  of  the  constitution,  are  not  supposed  to  be 
vested  in  him  as  an  insulated  and  independent  individual — but  in  him  as 
guided  and  consubstantiated  with  his  responsible  counsellors  —  that  the 
King^  in  that  balance,  means  not  the  person  of  the  reigning  prince,  but 
the  department  of  the  Executive  government  —  the  whole  body  of  mi- 
nisters and  their  dependants  —  to  whom  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and 
despatch,  the  initiative  of  many  important  measures  is  entrusted ;  and  who 
are  only  entitled  or  enabled  to  carry  on  business,  under  burden  of  their 
responsibility  to  Parliament,  and  in  reliance  on  its  ultimate  support.  The 
second  remark  is,  that  the  balance  of  the  constitution,  in  so  far  as  it  has 
any  real  existence,  will  be  found  to  subsist  almost  entirely  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  possesses  exclusively  both  the  power  of  impeach- 
ment, and  the  power  of  granting  supplies;  and  has,  besides,  the  most 
natural  and  immediate  communication  with  that  great  body  of  the  nation 
in  whom  the  power  of  control  over  all  the  branches  of  the  Legislature  is 
ultimately  vested.  The  Executive,  therefore,  has  its  chief  Ministers  in 
that  House,  and  exerts  in  that  place  all  the  influence  which  ts  attached 
to  its  situation.  If  it  is  successfully  opposed  there,  it  would  for  the  most 
part  be  infinitely  dangerous  for  it  to  think  of  resisting  in  any  other 
quarter.  If  it  were  to  exercise  its  legal  prerogative,  by  refusing  a  fa- 
vourite bill,  or  disregarding  an  unanimous  address  of  the  Commons,  tlie 
natural  consequence  would  be,  that  the  Commons  would  retort  by  ex- 
ercising their  legal  privilege  of  withholding  the  supplies ;  and  as  things 
could  not  go  on  for  a  moment  on  such  a  footing,  the  King  must  either 
submit  at  discretion,  or  again  bethink  himself  of  raising  his  royal  standard 
against  that  o?  a  parliamentary  army.  The  general  view,  indeed,  which 
we  have  taken  above  of  the  true  nature  of  that  which  is  called  the  power 
of  the  Monarch,  is  enough  to  show,  that  it  can  only  be  upon  the  very 
unlikely,  but  not  impossible  supposition,  that  the  nominal  representatives 
of  the  people  are  really  more  estranged  from  their  true  sentiments  than 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  tliat  it  can  ever  be  safe  or  allowable  for 
the  latter  to  refuse  immediate  compliance  with  the  will  of  those  repre- 
sentatives. 

There  remains,  then,  but  one  other  question,  viz.  whether  we  are  really  for 
reducing  the  King  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  mi- 
nisterial majority,  without  any  real  power  or  influence  whatsoever ;  and 
whether,  upon  this  supposition,  there  can  be  any  use  in  the  institution  of 
monarchy — as  the  minister,  on  this  view  of  things,  is  the  real  sovereign, 
and  hi$  office  is  open  to  competition,  as  the  reward  of  dangerous  and  dis- 

•  Vol.  X.  p.  418. ;    Vol.  xiv.  p.  298. ;  and  Vol.  xvii.  p.  877. 
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orderly  ambition  ?  Now,  the  answer  to  this  is  a  denial  of  the  fact  upon 
which  the  question  is  raiseil.  'ilie  King,  upon  nur  view  of  his  office  — 
which  it  has  been  seen  is  exactly  that  taken  by  the  Constitution  —  would 
■till  hold,  indisputably,  the  first  ])lace  in  the  State,  and  posseeB  a  EHib- 
Btantial  power,  not  only  superior  to  that  which  any  minister  could  obtain* 
but  sufficient  to  repress  the  prctcnsioiis  uf  any  one  who,  under  another 
government,  might  be  tempted  to  aspire  to  the  sovereignty.  The  Kiog 
nf  England,  it  will  be  remembered,  'la  »  perpetual  menibcr  of  llie  cabinet' 
— and  per[)«tua]ly  the  first  member  of  it.  No  disapprobation  of  it* 
measures,  whether  expressed  by  votes  of  the  Houses,  or  addresaes  front 
the  people,  can  turn  Aim  out  of  his  situation  ;  and  he  lies  also  tlie  power 
'  of  nominating  its  other  members; — not  indeed  the  power  of  maintainif^ 
Uiem  in  their  offices  against  the  sense  of  the  nation — but  the  power  of 
trying  the  experiment,  and  putting  it  on  the  country  to  take  tlic  pauifiil 
and  difficult  step  of  insisting  on  their  removal.  If  lie  have  any  poriton 
of  ministerial  talents,  therefore,  he  must  luivc^  in  the  Srst  place,  all  tlw 
power  that  could  attach  to  aperpchtat  minister — with  all  tlie  peculiar  iiM 
fluence  that  is  inseparable  from  tlte  splendour  of  his  official  characters 
and,  in  the  second  place,  he  has  the  actual  power,  if  not  absolutely  to 
make  or  unmake  all  the  other  members  of  his  cabinet  at  his  pleasure,  at 
least  to  choose,  at  his  own  discretion,  among  all  wlio  are  not  upon  very 
strong  grounds  exceptionable  to  the  country  at  large. 

Holding  it  to  be  quite  clear,  then,  that  the  private  and  individual  wiA 
of  the  sovereign  is  not  to  be  recognised  as  a  separate  element  of  the 
constitution,  and  that  it  must  in  all  cases  give  way  to  tlie  mature  ae 
of  tlie  nation,  we  shall  still  find,  that  his  place  is  cons|>icuoualy  i 
beyond  all  question  the  first  in  the  State,  and  that  it  is  invested  witti 
<]uite  as  much  substantial  power  us  is  necessary  to  maintain  all  other 
offices  in  a  condition  of  subordination.  To  see  this  clearly,  indeed,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  consider,  a  little  in  detail,  what  is  the  ordinary  oper- 
ation of  the  regal  power,  and  on  what  occasions  the  necessary  cbecka  b 
which  we  have  alluded  come  in  to  control  it.  The  King,  then,  aa  tbi 
presiding  member  of  the  cabinet,  can  suggest,  or  propose,  or  recotnnieou 
any  thing  which  he  pleases  lor  the  adoption  of  that  executive  cooncU  i—' 
and  his  suggestions  must  at  all  times  be  more  attended  to  than  those  oT 
any  other  person  of  tlte  same  knowledge  or  capacity.  Snch,  indeed,  an 
the  indestructible  sources  of  influence  belonging  to  his  situation,  that,  il 
he  be  only  compos  mentis,  he  may  be  assured  that  he  will  have  man 
authority  than  any  two  of  the  gravest  and  most  experienced  individuali 
with  whom  he  can  communicate;  and  tliat  there  will  be  a  far  greater 
disposition  to  adopt  his  recommendations  tlian  tliose  of  the  wisest  and. 
most  popular  minister  that  the  country  has  ever  seen.  He  may,  indfl«|^ 
he  outvoted  even  in  the  cabinet; — the  absurdity  of'  his  suggestions  may 
be  so  pal|Mblc,  or  their  danger  so  great,  that  no  liubitual  deference,  o 
ieeling  of  personnl  dependence,  may  be  sufficient  to  induce  his  adviat 
to  venture  on  their  adoption.  This,  however,  we  imagine,  will  scacc 
k  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  national  weakness  or  hazard ;  and  is  iiidi 
an  accident  tliat  may  befal  any  sovereign,  however  absolute — since  t 
veriest  despot  cannot  work  without  tools — and  even  a  military  sovereigit 
at  tite  head  of  his  army  must  submit  to  abandon  any  scheme  which  Imii> 
generals  positively  refuse  to  execute.  If  he  is  baffled  in  one  cabinet^ 
however,  the  King  of  England  may  in  general  repeat  tlie  experiment  in 
anotlier;  and  change  his  counsellors  over  and  over,  till  he  find  sunie  who 
are  more  courageotu  or  more  complying. 
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But,  suppose  that  the  Cabinet  acquiesces— -the  Parliament  may  no 
doubt  oppose,  and  defeat  the  execution  of  the  project.  The  Cabinet 
may  be  outvoted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  Sovereign  may  be 
outvoted  in  the  Cabinet;  and  all  its  subordinate  members  may  be  dis- 
placed by  votes  of  tliat  House.  The  minister  who  had  escaped  being 
dismissed  by  the  King  through  his  compliance  with  tlie  Royal  pleasure^ 
may  be  dismissed  for  that  compliance  by  the  voice  of  the  Legislature* 
But  the  Sovereign,  which  whom,  upon  this  supposition,  the  objectionabla 
measure  originated,  remains ;  and  may  not  only  call  another  minister  to 
his  councils  to  try  this  same  measure  a  second  time,  but  may  himself 
dismiss  the  parliament  by  which  it  has  been  censured,  and  submit  its 
proceedings  to  the  consideration  of  another  assembly.  We  really  cannot 
see  any  want  of  effective  power  in  such  an  order  of  things ;  nor  com* 
prebend  how  the  royal  authority  is  rendered  nugatory  and  subordinate^ 
merely  by  requiring  it  to  have  uUimaidy  the  concurrence  of  the  Cabinet 
and  of  the  Legislature.  The  last  stage  of  this  hypothesis,  however,  wiU 
clear  all  the  rest. 

The  King*s  measure  may  triumph  in  parliament  as  well  as  in  the  council 
— and  yet  it  may  be  resisted  by  the  nation.  The  parliament  may  be 
outvoted  in  the  country,  as  well  as  the  cabinet  in  the  parliament ;  and  if 
the  measure,  even  in  this  last  stage,  and  afler  all  these  tests  of  its  safety 
be  not  abandoned,  the  most  dreadful  consequences  may  ensue.  If 
addresses  and  clamours  are  disregarded,  recourse  may  be  had  to  arms  c 
and  an  open  civil  war  be  lefl  to  determine,  whether  the. sense  of  tho 
people  at  large  be  resolutely  against  its  adoption.  This  last  species  of 
check  on  the  power  of  the  Sovereign,  no  political  arrangement,  and  no 
change  in  the  constitution,  can  obviate  or  prevent;  and  as  all  the  other 
checks  of  which  we  have  spoken  refer  ultimately  to  this,  so  the  defence 
of  their  necessity  and  justice  is  complete,  when  we  merely  say,  that  their 
use  is  to  prevent  a  recurrence  to  this  last  extremity — and,  by  enabling 
the  sense  of  the  nation  to  repress  pernicious  counseb  in  dfie  outset^ 
through  the  safe  and  pacific  channels  of  the  cabinet  and  the  parliament^ 
to  remove  the  necessity  of  resisting  them  at  last,  by  the  dreadful  ex* 
pedient  of  actual  force  and  compulsion. 

If  a  king,  under  any  form  of  monarchy,  attempt  to  act  against  tho 
sense  of  the  commanding  part  of  the  population,  he  will  inevitably  bo 
resisted  and  overthrown.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  institution  or  policy; 
but  a  necessary  result  from  the  nature  of  his  office,  and  of  the  power  of 
which  he  is  the  administrator.  But  that  form  of  monarchy  is  the  worst, 
both  for  the  monarch  and  for  the  people,  which  exposes  him  the  most  to 
the  shock  of  such  ultimate  resistance ;  and  that  is  the  best,  which  inter- 
poses the  greatest  number  of  intermediate  bodies  between  the  purpose  of 
the  king  and  his  actual  attempt  to  carry  it  into  execution,— -which  tries 
the  projected  measure  upon  the  greatest  number  of  selected  samples  of 
the  public  sense,  before  it  comes  into  collision  with  the  general  nuuis, 
and  affords  the  most  opportunities  for  retreat,  and  the  best  cautions  for 
advance,  before  the  battle  is  actually  joined.  The  cabinet  is  presumed 
to  know  more  of  the  sentiments  of  the  nation  than  the  king ;  and  the 
parliament  to  know  more  than  the  cabinet.  Both  these  bodies,  too,  are 
presumed  to  be  rather  more  under  the  personal  influence  of  the  king 
than  the  great  body  of  the  nation ;  and  therefore,  whatever  suggestions 
of  his  are  ultimately  rejected  in  those  deliberative  assemblies,  must  be 
held  to  be  such  as  would  have  been  still  less  acceptable  to  the  bulk  of 
the  community.    By  rejecting  them  there,  however,  by  silent  votes  or 
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clamorous  harangues,  the  nation  is  saved  from  the  necessity  of  rejectine 
them  by  actual  resistance  and  insurrection  in  the  field.  The  person  and 
the  office  of  the  monarch  remain  untouched  and  untainted  tor  all  pur- 
poses  of  good;  and  the  peace  of  the  country  is  maintained,  and  its  rights 
asserted,  without  any  turbulent  exertion  of  its  power.  The  whole  frame 
and  machinery  of  the  constitution,  in  short,  is  contrived  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preventing  the  kingly  power  from  dashing  itself  to  pieces 
against  the  more  radical  power  of  the  people :  and  those  institutions  that 


i  absurdly  supposed  to  restrain  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  within 
too  narrow  limits,  are  in  fact  its  great  safeguards  and  protectors,  by  pro- 
viding for  the  timely  and  peaceful  operation  of  that  great  controlling 
power,  which  it  could  only  elude  for  a  season,  at  the  expense  of  much 
certain  misery  to  the  people,  and  the  hazard  ol'  final  destruction  to 
iteelf. 

Mr.  Leckie,  however,  and  his  adherents,  can  see  nothing  of  all  this. 
The  facility  of  casting  down  a  single  tyrant,  we  have  already  seen,  is  one 
of  tlie  prime  advantages  which  he  ascribes  to  the  institution  of  simple 
monarchy; — and  so  much  is  this  advocate  of  kingly  power  enamoured 
of  the  uncDurtly  doctrine  of  resistance,  that  he  not  only  recognises  it  as 
a  familiar  element  in  the  constitution,  but  lays  it  down  in  eiipress  terms, 
that  it  affords  the  onli/  remedy  tor  all  political  corruption.  "  History,"  he 
observes,  "has  furnished  us  with  no  example  of  the  reform  of  a  corrupt 
and  tyrannical  government,  but  either  from  intestine  war,  or  conquest 
from  without.  Tims,  the  objection  against  a  simple  monarchy,  because 
there  is  no  remedy  for  its  abuse,  holds  the  same,  but  in  a  greater  degree, 
against  any  other  form.  Each  is  borne  with,  as  long  as  possible ;  and 
when  the  evil  is  at  its  greatest  height,  the  nation  either  rises  against  it, 
or,  not  having  the  means  of  so  doing,  sinks  into  abject  degradation  and 

Such,  however,  are  not  our  principles  of  policy  ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
hold  that  the  chief  use  of  a  free  constitution  is  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  these  dreadful  extremities ;  and  that  the  excellence  of  a  limited  mon- 
archy consists  less  in  the  good  laws,  and  the  good  administration  of  law, 
to  which  it  naturally  gives  birth,  than  in  the  security  it  affords  against 
such  a  melancholy  alternative.  To  some,  we  know,  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  spectacle  of  established  despotism,  the  hazards  of 
such  a  terrific  regeneration  appear  distant  and  inconsiderable ;  and  if 
they  could  only  prolong  the  intervals  of  patient  submission,  and  polish 
away  some  of  the  harsher  features  of  oppression,  they  imagine  a  state  of 
things  would  result  more  tranquil  and  desirable  tlian  the  sounding  and 
salutary  contentions  of  a  free  government.  To  such  persons  we  sbal! 
address  but  two  observations.  The  first,  that  though  the  body  of  the 
people  may  indeed  be  kept  in  brutish  subjection  for  ages,  where  ihe  state 
of  society,  as  to  intelligence  and  property,  is  such  that  the  actual  power 
and  command  of  the  nation  is  vested  in  a  few  bands  of  disciplined  troopa, 
this  could  never  be  done  in  a  nation  abounding  in  independent  wealth, 
very  generally  given  to  reading  and  reflection,  and  knit  together  in  all 
its  parts  by  a  thousand  means  of  communication  and  ties  of  mutual 
interest  and  sympathy;  and  least  of  all  could  it  be  done  in  a  nation 
already  accustomed  to  the  duties  and  enjoyments  of  freedom,  and  re- 
garding the  safe  and  honourable  struggles  it  is  constantly  obliged  to 
maintain  in  its  defence,  as  the  most  ennobling  and  delightful  of  its  exer- 
cises. The  other  remark  is,  that,  even  if  it  were  possible,  as  it  is  not,  to 
rivet  and  shackle  down  an  enlightened  nation  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
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it  submit  for  some  time,  in  apparent  quietness,  to  the  abuses  of  arbitrary 
power,  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  this  submission  is  itself  an  evil— > 
and  an  evil  only  inferior  to  those  through  which  it  must  ultimately  seek 
its  relief.  If  any  form  of  tyranny,  therefore,  were  as  secure  from  terrible 
convulsions  as  a  regulated  freedom,  it  would  not  cease  for  that  to  be  a 
far  less  desirable  condition  of  existence ;  and  as  the  mature  sense  of  a 
whole  nation  may  be  fairly  presumed  to  point  more  certainly  to  the  true 
means  of  their  happiness  than  the  single  opinion  even  of  a  patriotic  king* 
so  it  must  be  right  and  reasonable,  in  all  cases,  that  his  opinion  should 
give  way  to  theirs ;  and  that  a  power  should  be  generated,  if  it  did  not 
naturally  and  necessarily  exist,  to  ensure  its  predominance. 

We  have  still  a  word  or  two  to  say  on  the  alleged  inconsistency  and 
fluctuation  of  all  public  councils  that  are  subjected  to  the  control  of 
popular  assemblies,  and  on  the  unprincipled  violence  of  the  factions  to 
which  they  are  said  to  give  rise.  The  first  of  these  topics,  however, 
need  not  detain  us  long.  If  it  be  meant,  that  errors  in  public  measures 
are  more  speedily  detected,  and  more  certainly  repaired,  when  they  are 
maturely  and  freely  discussed  by  all  the  wisdom  and  all  the  talent  of  a 
nation,  than  when  they  are  left  to  the  blind  guidance  of  the  passions  or 
conceit  of  an  individual; — if  it  be  meant,  that,  under  a  simple  monarchy^ 
we  should  have  persevered  steadily  in  the  principles  of  the  Slave  Traciey 
of  Catholic  Proscription,  and  of  the  Orders  in  Council:  —  then  we  cheer- 
fully admit  the  justice  of  the  charge  —  we  readily  yield  to  those  govern- 
ments the  praise  of  such  consistency  and  such  perseverance -^  and  offer 
no  apology  for  that  change  from  folly  to  wisdom,  and  from  cruelty  to 
mercy,  which  is  produced  by  the  variableness  of  a  free  constitution.  But 
if  it  be  meant  that  an  absolute  monarch  keeps  the  faith  which  he  pledges 
more  religiously  than  a  free  people,  or  that  he  is  less  liable  to  sudden  and 
capricious  variations  in  his  policy,  we  positively  deny  the  truth  of  the 
imputation,  and  boldly  appeal  to  the  whole'  course  of  history  for  its  con- 
futation. What  nation,  we  should  like  to  know,  ever  stood  half  so  high 
as  our  own,  for  the  reputation  of  good  faith  and  inviolable  fidelity  to  its 
allies  ?  Or  in  what  instance  has  the  national  honour  been  impeached,  by 
the  refusal  of  one  set  of  ministers  to  abide  by  the  engagements  entered 
into  by  their  predecessors  ?  With  regard  to  mere  caprice  and  inconsis- 
tency, again,  will  it  be  seriously  maintained,  that  councils,  depending  upon 
the  individual  will  of  an  absolute  sovereign — who  maybe  a  boy,  or  a  girl, 
or  a  dotard,  or  a  driveller — are  more  likely  to  be  steadily  and  wisely 
pursued,  than  those  that  are  taken  up  by  a  set  of  experienced  statesmen, 
under  the  control  of  a  vigilant  and  intelligent  public?  It  is  not  by  mere 
popular  clamour — by  the  shouts  or  hisses  of  an  ignorant  and  disorderly 
mob —  but  by  the  deep,  the  slow,  and  the  collected  voice  of  the  intelligent 
and  enlightened  part  of  the  community,  that  the  councils  of  a  free  nation 
are  ultimately  guided.  But  if  they  were  at  the  disposal  of  a  rabble  — 
what  rabble,  we  would  ask,  is  so  ignorant,  so  contemptible,  so  fickle,  false, 
and  empty  of  all  energy  of  purpose  or  principle,  as  the  rabble  that  infests 
the  palaces  of  arbitrary  kings — the  favourites,  the  mistresses,  the  pan- 
dars,  the  flatterers  and  intriguers,  who  succeed  or  supplant  each  other 
in  the  crumbling  soil  of  his  favour,  and  so  frequently  dispose  of  all  that 
ought  to  be  at  the  command  of  wisdom  and  honour  ? 

Looking  only  to  the  eventful  history  of  our  own  day,  will  any  one 
presume  to  say,  that  the  conduct  of  the  simple  monarchies  of  Europe 
has  afforded  us,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  any  such  lessons  of  steady  and 
unwavering  policy  as  to  make  us  blush  for  our  democratical  inconstancy  ? 
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Whatt  during  that  period,  haa  been  the  conduct  of  Pruasia — of  RuaaiB 
— *of  Auatria  herself—  of  every  state,  in  short,  that  has  not  been  terrified 
■ito  OHistancj  bj  the  constant  dread  of  French  violence?  And  where^ 
during  all  that  time,  are  we  to  look  for  any  traces  of  manly  firmneasy  but 
in  the  conduct  and  councils  of  the  only  nation  whose  measurea  were  at 
all  controlled  by  the  influence  of  popular  sentiments  ?  If  that  nation,  too, 
was  not  exempt  from  the  common  charge  of  vacillation — if  she  did 
fluctuate  between  designs  to  restore  the  Bourbons,  and  to  enrich  herself 
by  a  share  of  their  spoils— if  she  did  contract  one  deep  stain  on  her  fiutb 
and  her  humanity,  l^  encouraging  and  deserting  the  party  of  the  Roy- 
aUsts  in  La  Vendue-— if  she  did  waver  and  wanoer  from  expeditions  into 
Flanders  to  the  sebure  of  West  Indian  islands,  and  from  menaces  to  ex* 
tirpate  Jacobmism  to  missions  courting  its  alliance — will  any  man 
pteteoi  to  say,  that  these  signs  of  infirmity  of  purpose  were  produced  by 
yielding  to  ^e  varying  impubes  of  popular  opinions,  or  the  alternate  pre* 
ponderance  of  hostile  factions  in  the  state  ?  Is  it  not  notorious,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  a]l  occurred  during  that  lamentable  but  memorable 
period,  when  the  alarm  excited  by  the  aspect  of  new  dangers  had  in  a 
manner  extinsuished  the  constitutional  spirit  of  party,  and  composed  the 
salutary  conflicts  of  the  nation — that  they  occurred  in  the  first  ten  years 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  war  administration,  when  opposition  was  almost  extinct,  and 
when  the  government  was  not  only  more  entirely  in  the  hands  of  one 
man,  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  since  the  days  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
but  when  the  temper  and  tone  of  its  administration  approached  very  neany 
to  that  of  an  arbitraiy  monarchy  ? 

On  the  doctrine  of  parties  and  party  dissensions,  it  is  now  too  late  for 
us  to  enter  at  large ;  and  indeed,  when  we  recollect  what  Mr.  Burke  has 
written  upon  that  subject*,  we  do  not  know  why  we  should  wish  for  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  our  feeble  sentiments.  Parties  are  necessary 
in  all  firee  governments  —  and  are  indeed  the  characteristics  by  which 
such  governments  may  be  known.  One  party,  that  of  the  Rulers  or  the 
Coiut,  is  necessarily  rormed  and  disciplined  from  the  permanence  of  its 
chief,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  interests  it  has  to  maintain  ;  —  the  party 
in  Opposition,  therefore,  must  be  marshalled  in  the  same  way.  When 
bad  men  combine,  good  men  must  unite  ; — and  it  would  not  be  less  hope* 
less  for  a  crowd  of  worthy  citizens  to  take  the  field,  without  leaders  or 
discipline,  against  a  regular  army,  than  for  individual  patriots  to  think  of 
opposing  the  influence  of  the  Sovereign  by  their  separate  and  uncombined 
exertions.  As  to  the  lengths  which  they  should  be  permitted  to  go  in 
support  of  the  common  cause,  or  the  extent  to  which  each  ought  to  sub- 
mit his  private  opinion  to  the  general  sense  of  his  associates,  it  does  not 
appear  to  us — though  casuists  may  mask  dishonour,  and  purists  startle  at 
shadows — either  that  any  man  of  upright  feelings  can  be  at  a  loss  for  a 
rule  of  conduct,  or  that,  m  point  of  fact,  there  has  ever  been  any  blame- 
able  excess  in  tlie  maxims  upon  which  our  parties  in  this  country  have 
been  generally  conducted.  The  leading  principle  is,  that  a  man  should 
satisfy  himself  that  the  party  to  which  he  attaches  himself  means  well  to 
the  country,  and  that  more  substantial  good  will  accrue  to  the  nation  from 
its  coming  into  power,  than  from  the  success  of  any  other  body  of  men 
whose  success  is  at  all  within  the  limits  of  probability.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple, therefore,  he  will  support  that  party  in  all  things  which  he  approves 

•  See  his  *•  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  present  Dbcontents,"   sub  initio, 
^t  pmmm. 
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—  in  all  things  that  are  indifferent — and  even  in  some  things  which  he 
partly  disapproves,  provided  they  neither  touch  the  honour  and  vital  in- 
terests of  the  country,  nor  imply  any  breach  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  mo- 
rality.— Upon  the  same  principle  he  will  attack  not  only  all  that  he 
individually  disapproves  in  the  conduct  of  the  adversary,  but  all  that 
might  appear  indifferent  and  tolerable  enough  to  a  neutral  spectator,  if  it 
afford  an  opportunity  to  weaken  him  in  the  public  opinion,  and  to  increase 
the  chance  of  bringing  that  party  into  power  from  which  alone  he  sincerely 
believes  that  any  sure  or  systematic  good  is  to  be  expected.  Farther  than 
this  we  do  not  believe  that  the  leaders  or  respectable  followers  of  any 
considerable  party  intentionally  allow  themselves  to  go.  Their  zeal,  in- 
deed, and  the  heats  and  passions  engendered  in  the  course  of  the  conflict^ 
may  sometimes  hurry  them  into  measures  for  which  an  impartial  spectator 
cannot  find  this  apology  ; —  but  to  their  own  consciences  and  honour  we 
are  persuaded  that  they  generally  stand  acquitted ; — and,  on  the  score  of 
duty  or  morality,  that  is  all  that  can  be  required  of  human  beings.  For 
the  baser  retainers  of  the  party,  indeed — those  marauders  who  follow  in 
the  rear  of  every  army,  not  for  battle  but  for  booty  —  who  concern  them- 
selves in  no  way  about  the  justness  of  the  quarrel,  or  the  fairness  of  the 
field  —  who  plunder  the  dead,  and  butcher  the  wounded,  and  desert  th# 
unprosperous,  and  betray  the  daring; — for  those  vn^tches  who  belong  to 
no  party,  and  are  a  disgrace  and  a  drawback  upon  all,  we  shall  assuredly 
make  no  apology,  nor  propose  any  measures  of  toleration.  The  spirit  by 
which  they  are  actuated  is  the  very  opposite  of  that  spirit  which  is  ge- 
nerated by  the  parties  of  a  free  people ;  and  accordingly  it  is  among  the 
advocates  of  arbitrary  power  that  such  persons,  afler  they  have  served 
their  purpose  by  a  pretence  of  patriotic  zeal,  are  ultimately  found  to 
range  themselves. 

We  positively  deny,  then,  that  the  interests  of  the  country  have  ever 
been  sacrificed  to  a  vindictive  desire  to  mortify  or  humble  a  rival  party ; 
though  we  freely  admit  that  a  great  deal  of  the  time  and  the  talent  that 
might  be  devoted  more  directly  to  her  service,  is  wasted  in  such  an  en- 
deavour. This,  however,  is  unavoidable — nor  is  it  possible  to  separate 
those  discussions,  which  are  really  necessary  to  expose  the  dangers  or 
absurdity  of  the  practical  measures  [j^'oposed  by  a  party,  from  those  which 
have  really  no  other  end  but  to  expose  it  to  general  ridicule  or  odium. 
This  too,  however,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  a  point  in  which  the 
country  has  a  still  deeper,  though  a  more  indirect,  interest  than  in  the 
former ;  since  it  is  only  by  such  means  that  a  system  that  is  radically 
vicious  can  be  exploded,  or  a  set  of  men  fundamentally  corrupt  and  in- 
capable removed.  If  the  time  be  well  spent,  therefore,  which  is  occupied 
in  preventing  or  palliating  some  particular  act  of  impolicy  or  oppression, 
it  is  impossible  to  grudge  that  by  which  the  spring  and  the  fountain  of  all 
such  acts  may  be  cut  off. 

With  regard  to  the  tumult — the  disorder  —  the  danger  to  public  peace 

—  the  vexation  and  discomfort,  which  certain  sensitive  persons  and  lovers 
of  tranquillity  represent  as  the  fruits  of  our  political  dissensions,  we 
cannot  help  saying  that  we  have  no  sympathy  with  their  delicacy  or  their 
timidity.  What  they  look  upon  as  a  frightful  commotion  of  the  elements, 
we  consider  as  no  more  than  a  wholesome  agitation ;  and  cannot  help  re- 
garding the  contentions  in  which  freemen  are  engaged  by  a  conscientious 
zeal  for  their  opinions,  as  an  invigorating  and  not  ungenerous  exercise. 
What  breach  of  the  public  peace  has  it  occasioned? — to  what  insur- 
rections or  conspiracies  or  proscriptions  has  it  ever  given  rise  ?'— what  mob 
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even,  or  tumult,  has  been  excited  by  the  contention  of  the  two  great 
parties  of  the  state,  since  their  contention  has  been  open,  and  their  wea- 
pons appointed,  and  their  career  marked  out  in  the  free  Vnta  of  the  con- 
stitution? Suppress  these  contentions,  indeed  —  forbid  these  weapons, 
and  shut  up  these  lists,  and  you  will  have  conspiracies  and  insurrections 
enough.  These  are  the  short-sighted  fears  of  tyrants.  The  dissensioDs 
of  a  free  people  are  the  preventives  and  not  the  indications  of  radical 
disorder — and  the  noises  which  make  the  weak-hearied  tremble,  are  but 
the  natural  murmurs  of  those  mighty  and  mingling  currents  of  public 
opinion,  which  are  destined  to  fertilise  and  unite  the  country,  and  cao 
never  become  dangerous  till  an  attempt  is  made  to  dam  them  up,  or  to 
disturb  their  level. 

Mr.  Leckie  has  favoured  his  readers  witli  an  enumeration  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  absolute  monarchy; — and  we  are  tempted  to  follow  his 
example,  by  concluding  with  a  dry  catalogue  of  the  advantages  of  free 
government — each  of  which  would  reijuire  a  chapter  at  least  as  long  as 
that  which  we  have  now  bestowed  upon  one  of  them.  Next,  then,  to 
that  of  its  superior  security  from  great  reverses  and  atrocities,  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken  at  sufficient  length,  we  should  be  disposed  to 
fank  that  pretty  decisive  feature,  of  the  superior  happiness  which  it 
confers  upon  all  the  individuals  who  live  under  it.  The  consciousness  of 
liberty  is  a  great  blessing  and  enjoyment  in  itself  —The  occupation  it 
affords — the  importance  it  confers  —  the  excitement  of  intellect,  and  the 
elevation  of  spirit  which  it  implies  —  are  all  elements  of  happiness  peculiar 
to  this  condition  of  society,  and  quite  separate  and  independent  of  the 
external  advantages  with  which  it  may  be  attended.  In  the  second 
place,  however,  liberty  makes  men  more  industrious,  and  consequently 
more  generally  prosperous  and  wealthy ;  the  result  of  which  is,  both  that 
tliey  iiave  among  them  more  of  the  good  things  that  wealth  can  procure, 
and  that  the  resources  of  the  State  are  greater  fur  all  public  purposes. 
In  the  third  place,  it  renders  men  more  valiant  and  high-minded,  and 
also  promotes  the  developement  of  genius  and  talents,  both  by  the  un- 
bounded career  it  opens  up  to  the  emulation  of  every  individual  in  the 
land,  and  by  the  natural  effect  of  all  sorts  of  intellectual  or  moral  excite- 
ment to  awaken  all  sorts  of  intellectual  and  moral  capabilities.  In  the 
fourtli  place,  it  renders  men  more  ]iaticnt,  and  docile,  and  resolute  in  the 
pursuit  of  any  public  object ;  and,  consequently,  both  makes  their  chance 
of  success  greater,  and  enables  them  to  make  much  greater  efforts  in 
every  way,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  their  population.  No  slave* 
could  ever  have  undergone  the  toils  to  which  the  Spartans  or  the  Itomana 
tasked  themselves  for  the  good  or  the  glory  of  their  country;— and  no 
tyrant  could  ever  have  extorted  the  sums  in  which  the  Commons  of 
England  have  voluntarily  assessed  themselves  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
state.  These  are  among  the  positive  advantages  of  freedom;  and,  in  our 
opinion,  are  its  chief  advantages.  But  we  must  not  forget,  in  the  fifth 
and  last  place,  that  there  is  nothing  else  but  a  free  government  by  wliich 
men  can  be  secured  from  those  arbitrary  invasions  of  their  persons  and 

Eroperties  —  those  cruel  persecutions,  oppressive  imprisonments,  and 
iwless  executions — which  no  laws  can  prevent  an  absolute  monarch  fhiin 
regarding  as  a  part  of  his  prerogative ;  and,  above  all,  from  those  pro- 
vincial exactions  and  oppressions,  and  those  universal  insults,  and  con- 
tumelies, and  indignities,  by  which  the  inferior  minions  of  power  spread 
misery  and  degradation  among  the  whole  mass  of  every  people  which 
lias  no  political  independence. 
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In  comparing  the  structure  of  society  among  the  free  states  of  antiquity, 
with  that  which  is  presented  in  the  few  which  bear  the  same  character  in 
the  modern  world,  we  shall  probably  find  that  they  differ  chiefly  in  two 
great  features.  The  military  profession  has  become  a  separate  employ- 
ment, instead  of  forming  part  of  the  duty  of  every  citizen ;  and  the  system 
of  representation  has  in  like  manner  confined  to  a  few  hands  the  import- 
ant cares  of  government.  In  Athens  and  Rome,  every  man  was  a  soldier 
and  a  statesman.  He  was  liable,  at  a  moment*s  warning,  to  march  i^inst 
the  enemy ;  and  his  habits  of  life  had  Qualified  him  to  take  the  field.  He 
was  also  called  upon  perpetually  to  deliberate  upon  the  most  weighty 
public  measures ;  and,  however  little  qualified  he  might  be  for  so  grave  a 
task,  his  voice  was  required  to  sanction  the  scheme,  or  enact  the  law. 
With  the  various  improvements  of  modem  times,  this  most  important 
change  has  been  introduced — far  more  important  than  all  the  rest  put  to- 
gether, —  that  we  confide  the  task  of  defence  and  government  —  the  pro- 
vince at  least  of  immediate  military  and  political  operations,  to  classes  of 
the  community  more  or  less  completely  set  apart  for  performing  those 
eminent  functions. 

It  is  not  our  present  intention  to  trace  the  various  consequences  which 
may  be  deduced  from  this  change,  or  even  to  enumerate  the  effects  which 
it  has  produced  upon  the  manners  and  habits,  the  situation,  the  libertiaB, 
of  the  people.  Our  attention  shall  be  confined  to  one  part  of  the  remark 
which  has  just  been  made ;  and  we  shall  stop  for  a  moment  to  observe,  that 
unquestionably  there  is  no  greater  improvement  in  the  arts  of  government 
than  the  substitution  of  representation  —  or  a  delegation  of  the  right  of 
managing  their  own  affairs,  inherent  in  the  people  —  for  the  actual  exer- 
cise of  this  undoubted  right  by  themselves.  Such  an  arrangement  gives 
stability  and  dignity  to  public  deliberations ;  it  removes  all  chance  of  tur- 
bulence and  discord ;  it  commits  the  management  of  the  general  affairs  to 
some  of  the  wisest  men.  Even  were  the  choice  less  happy,  it  is  likely  to 
secure  more  wisdom  in  the  national  councils  than  the  deliberations  of  a 
whole  people  can  possibly  attain :  it  leaves  the  bulk  of  the  community 
more  worthily  and  more  appropriately  occupied  than  they  could  be  were 
tlieir  time  spent  in  political  assemblies ;  and  lastly,  it  is  an  invention  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  a  free  state  of  any  considerable  extent — for  it  furnishes 
the  only  conceivable  means  of  giving  the  people  any  voice  at  all  in  the 
government,  when  the  seat  of  administration  is  removed  at  any  distance 
from  their  own  doors.  For  these  reasons,  this  change  in  the  structure  of 
political  society  has  justly  been  regarded  as  among  the  happiest  inven- 
tions of  human  sagacity  or  experience. 

With  all  these  blessings,  however  —  and  they  are  as  undeniable  as  they 
are  important  —  the  plan  of  delegated  authority  is  liable  to  several  objec- 
tions ;  not,  indeed,  such  as  greatly  to  detract  from  its  merits,  but  such  as 
are  well  adapted  to  keep  our  jealousy  awake  to  its  abuses.  It  may  be 
enough  to  mention  one ;  into  which,  indeed,  almost  all  the  others  resolve 
themselves.  The  delegation  of  the  greatest  of  all  trusts — that  of  govern- 
ment— necessarily  implies  a  surrender  of  the  function  itself,  and  with  the 

*  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Functions  of  the  Popular  Branch  of  the  Con- 
stitution. —  Vol.  xz.  page  405.  1812. 
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function  mudi  of  the  power ;  and  leaves  the  people,  in  some  degree,  at 
the  mercy  of  those  whom  they  choose  for  their  trustees,  during  the  whole 
term  of  the  appointment.    Hence  the  danger  of  those  trustees  abusing 
their  delegated  authority  in  such  a  manner  as  to  weaken  the  control  of 
the  people  over  them ;  and,  by  rendering  themselves  more  powerful  and 
less  accountable,  to  make  the  resumption  of  the  trust  more  difficult.   It  is 
quite  manifest,  Uierefwe,  that  there  is  nothing  of  which  the  constitutioD, 
in  a  state  like  England,  ought  to  be  more  jealous,  than  any  step' towards 
independence  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  —  any  attempt  of  theirs 
to  acquire  a  substantive  and  separate  authority  — -  either  an  existence  not 
created,  or  attributes  not  bestowed  by  t^e  people.    From  so  self-evident  a 
maxim  we  may  deduce  all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  parliamentary 
reform — all  the  observations  which  place  in  the  strongest  light  the  abuses 
in  our  representative  sjrstem  —  the  principles  which  render  the  Septen- 
nial Act  by  far  the  greatest  mockery  of  popular  rights,  and  breach  of 
common  good  faith,  that  ever  was  committed  by  the  governors  to  the  go- 
verned —  the  grounds  upon  which  the  exclusion  of  so  many  of  the  com- 
munity from  all  share  m  the  government,  and  the  usurpation  of  the 
elective  franchise  by  the  few,  are  demonstrably  shown  to  be  a  mere  sub- 
yersion  of  the  very  purpose  and  meaning  of  representation.  But  we  choose 
rather  to  view  the  subject  in  another  light,  because  it  is  of  great  practical 
importance,  though  not,  perhaps,  altogether  so  familiar,  in  our  political 
reasonings ;  and,  above  all,  because  it  leads  to  the  prospect  of  a  palliative, 
if  not  a  remedy,  for  the  evils  at  present  justly  complained  of. 

'.The  people,  having  in  tliis  country  parted  with  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment, have  become  much  more  estranged  to  the  interests  of  their  ord(>r, 
and,  indeed,  to  the  general  interests  of  the  community,  than  is  wholesome 
for  the  common  w^.     It  is  bv  no  means  desirable,  indeed,  that  appeals 
should  be  made  to  them  upon  the  merits  of  individual  measures — if  by  such 
appeals  we  mean  real  references  of  the  fate  of  those  measures  to  their 
decuion ;  and  yet,  how  the  courtiers  of  the  present  day  can  maintain  this 
doctrine,  we  marvel  exceedingly — for  they  have  never  scrupled  to  make 
precisely  such  appeals  when  it  seemed  to  suit  their  purpose.     A  great 
and  most  complicated  question  divided  the  wisest  men  in  parliament  — 
no  less  than  the  merits  of  two  detailed  plans  for  governing  our  vast  do- 
minions on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.     Mr.  Pitt  conceived  it  right  to 
refer  the  decision  of  this  question  —  one  of  the  most  nice  and  complex 
nature,  involving  every  speculative  difficulty,  everv  refined  principle  of 
policy,  and  encumbered  with  an  incredible  mass  of  details  —  to  the  people 
at  large.     He  raised  a  cry  about  chartered  rights  —  dissolved  the  parHa- 
nlent— and,  having  thrown  many  of  his  adversaries  out  of  tlieir  seats,  he 
had  the  gravity  to  pronounce,  that  the  question  was  decided  by  the  schm 
of  the  country  in  favour  of  his  plan,  and  against  Mr.  Fox's  !  Twenty  years 
after  this  notable  experiment,  the  successors  of  Mr.  Pitt  —  still  professing 
the  highest  Tory  doctrines,  still  abhorring  all  popular  topics  —  thought 
proper  to  raise  another  cry  against  religious  liberty,  and  forthwith  to  ask 
the  opinion  of  the  country  upon  the  merits  of  the  Catholic  question. 
The  late  dissolution  of  parliament  is  said  to  have  originated  in  a  wish  to 
consult  the  people  on  men  as  well  as  measures — to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity both  of  testifying  their  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and 
of  pronouncing   that  mature   and  flattering  judgment   respecting   the 
Prince  Regent's  demeanour  in  public  and  private  (if,  indeed,  princes  have 
any  privacy)  which  it  is  quite  well  known  every  man  in  the  kingdom  tnust 
have  formed.    It  would  be  difficult,  then,  with  such  instances  staring  us 
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in  the  face,  to  accuse  the  Court  of  a  consistent  aversion  to  popular  prac- 
tices, or  to  comprehend  how  they  can  object  to  giving  the  people  a  larger 
share  in  the  government  than  they  now  enjoy.  They  surely  can  never 
have  the  countenance  to  maintain  that  proposition  which  we  would  lay 
down  as  the  comer-stone  of  the  representative  system, —  that  the  people 
ought  not  to  decide  directly  and  finally  on  any  public  measures,  except 
the  choice  of  their  representatives.  This  proposition  does  not,  as  the 
lawyers  say,  lie  in  their  mouths ;  and  it  is  none  of  the  lightest  charges 
which  we  have  to  urge  against  them  and  their  system,  that  they  have 
never  scrupled  to  invade  the  constitution^  when  it  suited  the  purposes  of 
the  moment — sometimes  on  one  quarter,  sometimes  on  another  —  now  in 
the  regal  part,  now  in  the  popular  —  with  the  weapons  of  tyranny  or  of 
anarchy  —  in  the  capacity  of  Tories  or  of  Levellers —  exactly  as  the  view 
of  their  present  interest  directed  ;  thus  evincing  themselves  apt  scholars 
in  the  great  school  of  expedients,  whereof  Mr.  Pitt  was  for  so  many 
years  the  master.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  principle  is  an  undoubted 
one ;  and  we  take  leave  to  maintain  it,  who  can  do  so  with  perfect  con- 
sistency. 

There  are,  however,  certain  explanations  necessary  to  prevent  this 
principle  from  leading  to  very  fatal  mistakes.  It  is  quite  true,  that  the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  specific  measures  ought  in  no  case  to  be  left  with 
the  bulk  of  the  people.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  people  have  a  right 
to  deliberate  on  specific  measures  ;  to  discuss  them  individually  and  in 
bodies ;  to  express  the  result  of  those  deliberations ;  and  to  tender  to  the 
legislature  and  the  executive  government  their  opinion^  their  advice,  nay, 
the  free  expression  of  their  wishes,  upon  all  matters  of  public  import. 
This  is  the  sacred  inalienable  right  of  the  English  people :  it  is  theirs,  as 
they  are  free  men ;  it  is  theirs,  as  they  are  both  the  fountain  and  the  ob- 
ject of  all  government ;  it  is  a  right,  the  invasion  of  which  we  conscien- 
tiously hold  to  form  an  extreme  case  —  a  case,  perhaps,  more  easy  than 
safe  to  discuss  —  and  one  which  all  lovers  of  their  country,  and  friends  to 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  must  fervently  pray  against  ever 
living  to  see  practically  moved.  This  right,  however,  was  actually  violated 
by  Mr.  Pitt  —  by  the  very  man  who  did  not  scruple  to  invade  the  first 
principles  of  the  representative  system  on  the  opposite  quarter,  by  taking 
the  sense  of  the  country  on  a  particular  measure.  He  was  the  first  mi- 
nister who  ever  dared  abridge  the  rights  of  Englishmen  to  discuss  their 
own  affairs. 

We  are  perfectly  ready  to  admit,  that  very  many  well-meaning  persons, 
—  friends  of  liberty,  generally  speaking,  and  lovers  of  the  Constitution, — 
submitted  to  this  violent,  and,  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  revolu- 
tionary proceeding,  through  the  alarms  artfully  excited  in  those  bad 
times.  Nor  should  we  be  disposed  to  make  any  allusion  to  that  most 
dismal  period  in  the  history  of  the  Constitution,  but  for  the  sake  of  warn- 
ing all  our  countrymen  against  ever  again  submitting  to  such  gross  im- 
postures. To  these  delusions,  and  to  the  suspension  of  popular  rights 
effected  through  them,  we  assuredly  owe  the  continuance  of  that  system 
which  has  brought  the  country  into  its  present  condition  —  overwhelmed 
with  debt,  groaning  under  tribute,  and  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  allied 
dynasties  and  the  monuments  of  hostile  triumphs. 

When  the  laws  against  popular  meetings  (commonly  and  justly  named 
the  Gagging  JBills)  were  introduced,  an  universal  disposition  had  begun 
to  manifest  itself  far  peace.  The  war  had  utterly  failed  in  attaining  any 
one  of  the  many  olyecti  whidi  ita  slij^pery  authors  had  proposed  as  the 
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ground  of  it.    France  was  not  conquered  —  the  Bourbons  were  not  te» 
stored  —  HoUand  was  not  defended  —  Belgium  was  not  reclaimed— 
the  balance  of  power  was  not  re-established  —  and  the  gulf  of  bank- 
ruptcy, which  used  to  yawn  in  France  through  the  costly  orations  of  the 
ministers,  seemed  shifting  its  positions  a  few  points  nearer  the   orators 
themselves.    Meanwhile,  tax  ailer  tax  was  imposed  and  submitted  to  — 
our  trade  was  shackled  —  the  prices  of  all  articles  were  on  the  rise  — 
a  perpetual  borrowing  promised  a  long  duration  to  the  burthens  suc- 
cessively thrown  upon  the  country  —  and  with  the  money  the  best  blood 
€»f  the  nation  was  lavished  in  unprofitable  expeditions,  which  only  served 
to  signalise  some  illustrious  branch  of  the  royal  family,  or,  at  the  most, 
to  add  a  useless  sugar  island  to  our  unwieldy  empire :  all  these  things 
were  very  sensibly  felt  by  the  people,  and  they  were  beginning  to  evince 
the   impression  which  was   produced:    meetings    for    peace    were    in 
i^tation  every  where ;  and,  before  the  session  closed,  one  universal  cry  x. 
would  have  been  raised  for  it,  from  north  to  soutli.     Even  in  Scotland,^ 
where  there  is  much  less  popular  feeling  than  elsewhere,  because  there^ 
is  no  popular  representation  at  all,  it  was  quite  plain  that  the  sense  of    ^ 
the  people  was  strong,  and  would  speedily  have  been  expressed.     How     "^ 
else  can  we  explain  the  petitions  against  the  gagging  bills  sent    from 
thb  part  of  tlie  kingdom,  which  was  so  little  affected  by  them  in  ordinary 
times  ?     We  believe  the  one  from  Edinburgh  had  20,000  signatures,  and 
comprehended  a  prayer  for  peace  also. 

The  courtiers  saw  these  signs  of  the  times,  and  knew  the  probable  fate 
which  awaited  their  favourite  war.     They  proceeded,  therefore,  at  once 
to  remove  the  very  corner-stone  of  the  Constitution,  and  made  it  no 
longer  possible  for  the  people  to  meet  and  deliberate  on  public  measures, 
as  it  is  their  unquestionable  right  at  all  times,   and  oftentimes    their 
bounden  duty  to  do.     The  expression  of  popular  feeling  was  checked  — 
the  mock  embassy  of  Lord  Alalmsbury  was  despatched  —  the  negoti- 
ations were  broken  off — the  war  was  renewed :  ana  there  being  no  longer 
any  fear  of  control  from  the  voice  of  those  whose  lives  and  properties 
were  exhausted  to  feed  it,  onwards  it  went  for  year  after  year  —  as 
fruitless,  as  expensive  as  before  —  until  another  set  of  courtiers,  having 
quarrelled  with  its  authors,  thought  they  could  turn  a  little  popularity 
by  making  a  peace,  when  there  was  nothing  left  to  fight  about,  and 
scarce  any  thing  to  fight  with.     Now,  we  take  the  liberty  of  holding, 
that  a  clear  and  general  expression  of  the  popular  opinion  in  favour  of 
peace,  by  unrestrained,  frequent,  numerous  meetings  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  must  necessarily  have  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  would  have  put  a  stop  to  the  war  some  years  before,  or  at  all 
events  would  have  put  the  sincerity  of  the  enemy  to  a  real  test.     Does 
any  one  doubt  that,  at  the  least,  such  an  expression  of  public  opinion 
would  have  procured  us  peace  on  Bonaparte's  return  from  Egjrpt  ? — Yet 
the  war  lasted  long  enough  after  that,  to  produce  the  overthrow  of  the 
fortunes  of  Austria  in  Italy,  and  its  invasion  in  Germany  —  to  augment 
the  glories  of  France  by  Hohenlinden  and  Marengo. 

We  have  taken  the  question  of  war  as  an  example  only — though  it  is 
doubtless  the  most  important  one  —  of  the  benefits  which  result  to  the 
country  from  an  unrestrained  expression  of  popular  ophiion ;  and  a  proof 
how  incumbent  on  the  people  the  duty  is  —  as  imperious,  indeed,  as  their 
right  is  indisputable  —  of  freely  canvassing  and  reporting  to  the  govern- 
ment, their  judgment  on  all  important  matters  of  state.  It  is  essential 
to  the  freedom  and  stability  of  our  happy  constitution,  as  well  as  to  the 
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right  administration  of  our  affairs,  that  the  people  should  have  the  prac- 
tice of  frequent  public  meetings,  at  which  the  discussion  of  their  great 
interests  may  be  undertaken,  their  voice  raised  boldly,  yet  peacefully,  to 
the  parliament  and  the  prince ;  and  their  sentiments  made  known  with- 
out reserve.  —  This  practice,  so  far  from  being  inimical  to  the  repre- 
sentative system,  or  in  the  least  degree  inconsistent  with  it,  flows 
naturally  from  it,  and  gives  it  life  and  vigour. 

For  surely  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that  the  people  of  England  are, 
only  once  in  seven  years  (or  in  three  years,  supposing  the  constitution 
were  restored),  to  exercise  the  right  of  interfering  with  thejmanagement 
of  their  afiairs ;  and  that  this  interference  is  to  be  confined  rigorously  to 
one  function  —  the  choice  of  their  delegates.  Were  this  the  case,  only 
see  with  what  powers  those  delegates  are  invested,  and  consider  both 
how  impossible  it  would  be  to  find  persons  worthy  of  so  dreadful  a  trust, 
and  how  ridiculous  to  elect  them  for  more  than  a  few  months.  Then,  in- 
deed, the  foolish  sarcasm  of  Rousseau  would  have  some  meaning, — that 
once  in  seven  years  the  people  of  England  are  free  —  at  all  other  times 
slaves.  But  if  any  further  reasoning  were  reouired  on  this  head,  it 
might  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  a  people  limited  to  the  exercise  of  this  « 
one  function  of  election,  must  necessarily  lose  the  capacity  of  making  a 
fit  choice  ;  and,  if  it  even  retained  tlie  capacity,  would  very  speedily  be 
either  cajoled  or  forced  out  of  the  exercise  of  it.  The  elective  franchise 
—  the  whole  system  of  representation  —  may  safely  be  pronounced  at  an 
end,  from  the  moment  that  the  people  confine  themselves  to  the  exercise 
of  this  one  political  function. 

Again :  —  Though  we  do  not  maintain  that  the  representatives  of  the 
people  are  strictly  the  agents  of  their  constituents,  and  bound,  on  each 
individual  question,  to  follow  their  specific  instructions,  —  a  doctrine 
wholly  untenable,  in  our  apprehension, — yet  he  would  err  just  as  far  on 
the  other  side,  and  in  a  iar  more  dangerous  kind,  who  should  hold  the 
representatives  to  be  quite  independent  of  the  people,  except  at  the  moment 
of  election.  For  this  would  be  to  maintain,  that  the  government  of 
England  is  a  mere  oligarchy;  and  that  the  people,  exercising  no  voice 
in  the  administration  of  their  affairs,  limit  themselves,  in  their  politic 
capacity,  to  the  bare  performance  of  an  empty  triennial  or  septennial 
ceremony.  This  must  strike  every  one  who  reflects  how  certainly  a 
member's  conduct  would  pass  unnoticed,  and  be  forgotten,  at  each  suc- 
ceeding election,  if  the  mass  of  his  constituents  stood  by,  idle  and  listless, 
during  the  whole  currency  of  the  Parliament.  But  if  this  were  not  the 
consequence,  and  if  the  people  retained  their  regard  for  public  questions, 
and  were  resolved,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  to  be  consulted;  and  if  we  still 
suppose  them  only  to  interfere  in  the  act  of  election  ;  then  an  evil  of  an 
opposite  kind,  and  scarcely  less  hurtful  to  the  representative  system, 
must  infallibly  arise ;  —  the  electors,  unable  to  trust  him  whom  they  can 
neither  watch  nor  control,  will  take  care  to  choose  such  a  man  as  may  be 
tied  down,  regarding  each  vote  he  is  to  give,  by  previous  stipulations. 
And  we  ask  the  pretended  friends  to  our  Constitution,  whether  so  nig- 
gardly and  jealous  a  delegation  of  this  important  trust  could  ever  answer 
the  true  ends  of  representation  ?  One  of  these  evils,  however,  is  quite 
sure  to  happen.  In  the  present  state  of  the  country,  we  rather  dread 
the  first ;  and  we  think  it  not  only  more  imminent,  but  of  a  worse  de- 
scription —  for  it  involves  the  loss  of  the  elective  system  altogether. 

We  shall  only  stop  to  mention  one  other  point  of  view  in  which  the 
subject  may  be  considered.    Even  if  the  duration  of  parliaments  were 
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reduced  to  the  conatitutional  period  of  three  ;jrear8— or  if,  as  some  learned 
and  virtuous  persons  think,  of  one  year — still,  in  the  changeful  scene  of 
political  a&irs,  unforeseen  events  arise,  upon  which  the  representative 
could  not  possibly  have  had  a  previous  understanding  with  his  oonsti- 
tuents,  and  must  be  left  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  their  feelings  and 
opinions,  and  oftentimes  as  to  their  interests,  if  he  has  no  opportunitj  of 
learning  those  by  their  own  free  and  united  deliberations.  Some  unex- 
pected rupture  with  foreign  powers — some  novel  measure  affecting  trade 
«*  some  new  invention  in  the  art  of  taxing  —  some  extraordinary  stretdi 
of  prerogative, — all  these  incidents  may  demand  a  communication  between 
the  paruament  and  the  people,  which  popular  meetings  alone  can  fiiUj 
and  safely  maintain. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  arguing,  upon  strict  and  admitted  constito* 
tional  principles,  to  show  the  connection  between  frequent  popular  meet- 
ings and  the  representative  system.  Put,  in  our  minds,  there  is  a  ftr 
more  important  view  of  the  question,  arising  out  of  the  indirect  effects  of 
such  meetings,  both  in  giving  strength  to  the  hands  of  the  representative, 
.«^^  and  in  setting  bounds  directly  to  the  encroachments  of  tyranny  and  mis- 
^jiovemment.  This  involves  considerations  so  much  more  momentous 
"^  than  any  we  have  been  reviewing,  that  we  must  stop  to  dwell  a  little  at 
large  upon  them.  We  are  still,  it  may  be  premised,  proceeding  on  the 
supposition,  that  the  representation  of  the  people  is  quite  pure  —  and 
that,  by  a  salutary  reform,  the  practice  of  the  constitution  is  restored  to 
a  correspondence  with  its  principles  ;  and  we  are  showing  that,  in  such  a 
state  of  things,  the  frequent  interference  of  the  people  is  necessary  to 
our  liberties.  We  shall  afterwards  advert  to  the  vast  additional  strength 
which  the  argument  derives  from  the  actual  state  of  the  parliamentary 
rewesentation. 

Let  us  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  real  foundations  of  liberty  in  this  country, 
as  these  are  laid  in  the  powers  and  privileges  of  Parliament.     The  ques- 
tion is,  to  what  cause  must  we  ascribe  the  control  which  Parliament  has 
over  the  power  of  the  Crown?    What  makes  the  sovereign  a  limited 
monarch  ?     He  is  a  master  of  a  vast  army,  and  a  treasure  scarcely  cal- 
culable, if  he  pleases  to  divert  it  from  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
granted.     He  has  an  influence,  dangerous  to  liberty  we  must  admit  it  to 
be,  from  patronage  almost  unbounded.     Why  is  this  influence  not  ab- 
solutely fatal?     Why  is  military  force,  generally  speaking,  harmless? 
Why  does  the  weight  of  this  enormous  treasure  press  so  lightly  upon  our 
rights  and  privileges  ?     It  cannot  be  maintained,  that  there  is  any  thing 
very  formidable  to  a  tyrant  in  the  physical  force  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
gentlemen,  even  if  we  add  to  the  corps  all  their  families  and  immediate 
dependants.     Their  influence,  the  power  which  their  wealth  gives  tliem, 
may  be  somewhat  greater ;  but,  divided  and  unorganised  as  they  neces- 
sarily are,  this  can  be  nothing  worth  estimating  in  the  scale.     Their 
debates  and  resolutions  may  have  weight — the  weight  of  reason — the 
force  of  eloquence — the  power  of  worth  and  character.     But  a  file  of 
grenadiers  dispersed  them  once; — and  if  such  coarse  instruments  were 
again  to  enter  the  house,  we  suspect  they  would  again  prove  as  deaf  to 
the  debate  as  irresistible  to  the  debaters.     But  the  members  of  the  Par- 
liament sit  not  in  their  individual  capacity — they  are  the  delegates  of 
the  whole  people,  and  represent  the  people.     An  attack  upon  them  is 
therefore  an  attack,  not  on  six  or  seven  hundred  individuals,  but  on  the 
nation  at  large.    All  this  is  very  true ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  only  theory  ; 
and,  practically  considered,  it  sinks  into  a  mere  figure  of  speed),  to  whicJi 
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the  armed  aHecter  of  despotism  would  be  found  extremely  insensible* 
Then  what  stops  his  course^ a  course  which  in  fact  almost  every  prince 
has  more  or  less  desire  to  pursue — which  on  every  sacred  principle  of 
the  constitution  we  are  bound  to  presume  all  princes  may  be  prone  to 
follow?  The  answer  is  perfectly  obvious.  He  knows  that  the  con- 
stituent will  make  common  cause  with  the  representative — that  the 
people  will  side  with  the  Parliament* — that  the  nation  at  large  will 
resist  —  that  the  army  will  waver,  perhaps  suddenly  desert  him  and 
cleave  to  the  country.  He  knows  that  a  project,  so  senseless  on  his 
part,  would  inevitably  produce  a  state  of  things  frightful  to  contemplate, — 
a  necessity  most  hateful  to  all  good  men,  but  far  more  terrible  to  tyrants; 
—  a  necessity  so  very  terrible  that  it  is  quite  sure  never  to  occur,  llie 
doctrine  of  resistance,  as  was  well  observed  by  the  first  nobleman  in  the 
empire,  standing  in  his  place  as  premier  peer  of  England  —  the  doctrine 
of  resistance  placed  the  present  royal  family  on  the  throne  of  these 
kingdoms — it  is  interwoven  in  the  constitution ;  but  it  is  a  doctrine  more 
fit  to  be  inculcated  on  princes,  than  rashly  instilled  into  the  people.— 
It  is  a  principle,  said  Mr.  Fox,  which  we  should  wish  kings  never  to 
forget,  and  their  subjects  seldom  to  remember. 

Now,  in  every  view  which  can  be  taken  of  this  principle,  whether 
we  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  it  in  practice,  or  derive 
all  the  advantages  which  the  knowledge  of  its  existence  is  fitted  to 
bestow, — we  must  be  satisfied,  tliat  the  constant  exertion  of  tlie  popular 
voice  is  the  surest  means  of  avoiding  the  one,  and  attaining  the  other. 

Let  us  only  consider  in  what  way  the  voice  of  the  representative  body 
may  be  made  most  effectual  against  the  errors  or  the  faults  of  the  Exe- 
cutive. If  that  voice  comes  backed  by  the  opinion  of  the  country,  sup- 
ported not  merely  by  the  act  of  election,  constituting  the  members,  but 
by  frequent  expressions  of  popular  opinion,  evincing  that  the  delegate 
really  represents  his  constituent,  surely  no  man  can  doubt  that  it  must 
speak  with  tenfold  force.  It  has  ofVen  happened,  that  the  resolutions  of 
Parliament  have  been  disregarded  by  the  Crown :  but  when  was  it  ever 
attempted  by  the  boldest  or  the  -blindest  rulers,  to  disregard  the  voice  of 
Parliament,  when  the  sense  of  the  people  was  also  loud  in  backing  it? — 
Of  late  years  we  have  had  instances  of  ministers  retained  in  office  afler 
the  Parliament  had  declared  their  incompetence.  But  then  the  people 
were  silent,  the  tricks  of  their  enemies  had  succeeded  in  beguiling  them 
of  their  voice ;  for  if  that  voice  had  been  raised,  it  must  have  triumphed. 
This  delusion,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  notable  ever  practised.  As 
long  as  it  lasts,  the  existing  minister  is  safe.  He  has  the  chance  of 
procuring  majorities ;  but,  if  he  fails,  he  need  not  care :  —  until  the  people 
awaken  from  their  apatliy,  he  is  secure^  and  the  Parliament  will  speedily 
follow  him.  This  is  the  very  nature  of  such  a  body  as  our  legislature. 
They  may  come  to  a  resolution  af^r  many  conflicts ;  but  if  the  Crown 
stands  out  against  that  resolution,  the  concurrence  of  the  country  alone 

*  Some  of  the  reasoning  in  this,  and  other  parts  of  this  article,  may  probably 
strike  our  readers  as  bearing  a  very  near  resemblance  to  those  which  have  been 
already  submitted  to  them,  in  "the  review  of  Mr.  Leckie*s  publication.  That 
article,  however,  was  printed  oflf  before  the  present  was  received ;  and  while  the 
genersd  coincidence  ot  sentiment  may  perhaps  appear  to  afford  some  additional 
presumption  of  its  justness,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  former  paper  was 
devotea  merely  to  clear  the  genuine  theory,  and  legitimate  practice  of  the  Con- 
stitution, while  this  is  intended  to  point  out  its  existing  hazards  and  natural 
securities. 
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can  prevent  that  which  has  always  happened  in  such  cases  from  happen- 
ing again  —  the  ultimate  compliance  of  the  Parliament  and  the  final 
victory  of  the  Crown. 

But,  above  all,  those  ought  to  patronise  popular  meetings,  regular  and 
free  -discussion  of  public  aiFairs  by  the  people  themselves^  who  are  ap- 
prehensive of  violence ;  and  dread  —  as  all  well  disposed  men  zmist  dread 
—  the  extremity  of  a  conflict  between  the  Crown  and  the  country.  To 
hasten  such  a  deplorable  issue,  no  better  means  could  be  devised  by  the 
mischief  of  man,  than  to  retain  the  bulk  of  the  community  in  thraldom 
by  prohibitory  laws,  or  by  gross  delusions  to  lull  them  into  apathy  — 
until,  liaving  kept  them  quiet  and  unthinking  through  a  course  of  misrule, 
they  are  at  length  compelled  to  open  their  eyes  by  the  extremity  of  their 
surorings.  To  prevent  or  discourage  popular  meetings  might  well  answer 
the  purposes  of  bad  governors  —  if  the  taxing  machine  were  not  going 
on  all  the  while,  grinding  the  nation  down.  It  might  be  extremely  safe, 
in  the  long  run,  as  well  as  comfortable  for  the  present,  to  those  whose 
interest  it  is  that  all  should  be  kept  silent,  if  there  was  the  smallest 
chance  that  the  storm  of  war  could  blow  over  the  heads  of  the  people 
without  ever  rousing  them.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  is  simply 
impossible — and  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  people  must  be  awakened  to 
their  real  condition.  Now,  we  would  put  one  plain  consideration  to  any  real 
friend  of  domestic  peace  and  good  order:  —  we  are  satisfied  with  this 
one  view  of  the  many  that  might  be  taken  of  the  subject.  While  the 
war  is  only  beginning,  and  news  of  victories  come  in  from  time  to  time, 
the  cost  IS  not  thought  of;  or,  if  thought  of,  is  soon  lost  in  the  glory. 
For  some  years  all  wars  are  but  too  popular.  Then  come  a  few  reverses, 
and  the  people  cease  to  like  the  business:  —  but  their  rulers  as  much  as 
possible  seek  to  withdraw  their  attention  from  the  subject ;  and  the  game 
goes  on  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  for  some  years  longer  —  the 
people  remaining  indifferent.  It  is  part  of  the  plan  to  impose  the  new 
burdens  very  gradually,  and  in  minute  portions,  ibr  each  article  ;  so  that 
each  item,  taken  separately,  almost  escapes  observation.  Straw  after 
straw  the  load  is  laid  on ;  yet  the  Eastern  proverb  says,  that  the  last 
straw  breaks  the  back  of  the  camel.  While  this  process  is  pursued,  there 
is  no  one  point  of  time  at  which  the  patient  creature,  the  People,  can 
p^use>  more  than  at  any  other,  and  complain  of  being  bent  to  the  ground. 
Yet  the  process  of  loading  goes  on  unceasingly,  and  must  go  on  while 
the  war  continues.  Does  any  one  doubt  that,  in  the  end,  endurance  will 
cease  ?  Can  it  be  questioned,  that  they  who  have  not  been  permitted  to 
discuss  the  measures  themselves,  will  at  length  quarrel  with  the  price  to 
be  paid  for  them  ?  Nothing  can  indeed  be  less  reasonable  than  for  those 
who  have  shown  no  objection  to  the  war,  to  refuse  paying  the  expenses 
of  it; — and  this  is  a  very  common  observation  against  the  people,  when 
they  begin  to  grumble  at  taxes.  But  the  truth  is,  that  for  some  years 
the  people  have  been  silent  upon  the  war,  only  because  the  bad  habit  of 
never  meeting  to  discuss  public  measures  has  become  inveterate  since  its 
renewal.  If  popular  assemblies  had  been  frequent,  the  people,  instead  of 
quarrelling  with  the  taxes,  would  have  quarrelled  with  the  war  itself,  and 
must  have  obtained  such  a  change  of  measures  as  would  have  rendered 
those  taxes  unnecessary.  But,  admitting  that  the  result  of  their  discus- 
sions might  have  been  favourable  to  the  continuance  of  the  war  —  is  it 
not  clear  that,  in  this  case,  we  should  have  obtained  a  guarantee  against 
their  ever  showing  violent  opposition  afterwards  to  the  burdens  rendered 
necessary  by  that  war  ?     And,  even  if  they  had  shown  decided  indispo- 
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sition  to  the  war,  but  been  disregarded  by  the  government,  would  not 
the  constant  discussion  of  the  sul^t  at  least  have  saved  the  peace  and 
stability  of  the  community  from  the  great  jeopardy  in  which  they  must 
be  put,  when  suddenly,  and  for  the  first  time,  the  sense  of  burdensome 
oppression  rouses  the  nation,  and  unites  it  in  opposition  to  a  system,  now 
for  the  first  time,  and  too  late,  submitted  to  its  full  consideration  ?  Far 
be  it  from  us  to  be  parties  to  such  a  delusion  as  recommending  popular 
meetings  as  a  means  merely  of  carrying  off  the  ill  humours  that  prevail 
among  the  people.  We  wish  to  see  those  assemblies  frequent  and  free, 
for  their  own  salces,  —  and  because  we  know  they  will  always  produce 
the  most  salutary  effects  on  the  conduct  of  the  government.  But  it  is 
also  allowable  to  state,  as  an  indirect  good  resulting  from  them,  that  they 
prepare  the  public  mind  for  necessary  sacrifices,  and,  by  preventing 
surprises,  are  highly  favourable  to  public  tranquillity,  in  the  only  sound 
and  enlarged  sense  of  the  word. 

We  have  all  along  been  reasoning  upon  the  supposition  that  the  Par- 
liament is  really,  and  not  in  name  only,  a  representation  of  the  people  — 
that  its  members  are  chosen  by  the  nation  at  large  —  that  its  deliberations 
are  the  result  of  discussions  among  delegates  appointed  by  those  whose 
business  they  are  to  manage — that  the  choice  of  them  is  free,  and  the 
trust  so  often  renewed,  as  to  give  the  elector,  by  the  mere  act  of  election 
or  rejection,  some  control  over  the  deputy — that  the  representative  body 
consists  of  persons  sent,  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Crown  and  the  aristocracy,  and  not  in  any  considerable 
number,  of  persons  chosen  by  the  Crown  and  aristocracy  to  play  into 
their  hands,  and  betray  the  people  under  the  disguise  of  their  trustees. 
But  how  greatly  is  the  force  of  the  argument  increased  by  tlie  actual 
state  of  the  representation  ?  Who  shall  say  that  a  Parliament,  chosen  as 
ours  really  is,  requires  no  looking  after?  Who  shall  tell  us  that  the 
Crown  requires  no  watching  from  the  people  themselves,  when  their 
regular  watchmen  are  some  of  them  named,  and  more  of  them  paid,  by 
the  Crown  itself  ?  Who  shall  be  permitted  to  question  the  necessity  of 
the  people  deliberating  about  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  persons, 
when  such  vast  masses  of  them  are  wholly  deprived  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise, and  destitute  of  any  semblance  of  representatives  to  speak  their 
wishes,  or  transact  their  business  ? 

The  history  of  last  session,  fruitful  as  it  is  in  lessons  of  political  wisdom, 
offers  none  more  striking  than  the  one  which  it  reads  to  us  upon  this  im- 
portant subject.  The  most  weighty  interests  discussed  in  Parliament 
were  those  of  the  manufacturing  districts.  Hie  bread  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  was  in  question  ;  and  the  two  Houses  were  occupied  for  many 
weeks  in  discussing  their  grievances.  Those  persons  composed  the  popu- 
lation of  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Wakefield,  Halifax, 
Boulton,  Bury,  Glasgow,  and  other  places.  Not  one  of  those  towns, 
some  of  them  containing  100,000  inhabitants,  has  a  single  representative 
in  Parliament,  except  Glasgow ;  and  Glasgow  is  represaUed  (if  the  abuse 
of  language  may  be  tolerated)  by  its  corporation  uniting  with  three  other 
corporations,  and  the  wholejbur  sets  of  magistrates  choosing  one  mem- 
ber ;  but  so  that  the  other  three  at  all  times  (and  two  of  them  every 
other  Parhament)  may  return  the  member,  and  leave  Glasgow  wholly  out 
of  the  question.  Now,  in  what  manner  could  those  great  and  most  im- 
portant bodies  of  men  have  made  themselves  heard  but  through  the 
public  meetings,  which  they  wisely  and  constitutionally  held  to  discuss 
their  grievances?    In  no  other  way  could  they  have  each  obtamed  a 
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hearing,  or  establisheil  a  correspondence  with  a  temporary  representative. 
Bui  surely  in  no  other  way  could  tliey  have  gained  the  point  whicli  they 
did  BO  nobly  carry  with  the  Legislature  and  the  Executive  Govemment- 
In  Bpecitying  these  towns,  we  have  enumerated  the  greater  part,  by  far, 
of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  England ; — and  they  are  all  w-ithoiit 
local  representatives  in  Parliament.  Is  it  asking  too  much,  to  demand 
that  they  may  use  freely  the  only  means  left  them  of  sharing  in  the  public 
councils  —  ol  influencing  the  meaEuree  for  which  they  pay  eo  deairly  in 
all  ways  —  and  assemble  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  communicate  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  Government,  upon  the  matters  bo  imminently 
affecting  them  P  In  truth,  while  so  many  vast  branches  of  the  commtinity 
are  wholly  deprived  of  all  share  in  the  repreaentution  —  while  so  many 
members  of  Parliament  owe  their  existence  to  private  nomination — while 
the  electors,  who  exercise  their  franchise  the  most  amply,  have  only  on 
opportunity  once  in  hIk  or  seven  years  of  changing  their  delegate — and 
while  the  enormous  patronage  vested  in  the  Crown  strews  with  tempting 
baits  the  whole  floor  of  the  House,  and  besets  every  avenue  to  it  with 
promises  and  threats — he  must  be  a  stubborn  lover  of  despotism  indeed, 
who  ean  deny  that  the  people  betray  their  owji  cauBe,  and  have  them- 
selves  to  blame  for  the  mismanagement  of  their  alfairs,  if  they  cease  to 
discuss  and  speak  out  their  own  minds  upon  all  fit  occasions.  Such  a 
Parliament  mutt  be  aided  by  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  country.  If  the 
people  slumber  themselves,  let  them  not  vainly  hope  that  their  repretent- 
ativeswlW  be  very  vigilant,  or  very  guccessfui  in  the  public  cause,  whatever 
they  may  be  in  their  own. 

Whence,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  arises  the  dislike  of  popular  meetings, 
too  prevalent  not  merely  among  the  natural  enemies  of  the  people,  or 
among  persons  honestly,  yet  most  groundlessly,  alarmed  dt  the  appre- 
hensions of  violent  proceedings,  but  among  many  real  Iriends  to  poptUar 
rights,  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  constitution  ?  Careless  as  we 
should  be  of  opposition  from  hostile  <]uartcrs,  we  are  extremely  anxious 
to  reason  a  little  with  persons  of  this  cast :  because  the  utmost  respect 
is  due  to  their  scruples,  —  and  we  are  confident  they  may  be  removed. 

Their  apprehensions  arise,  we  suspect,  in  a  great  degree  from  fasti- 
diousness of  taste.  They  dislike  the  kind  of  oratory  which  is,  we  pre- 
sume to  say,  most  absurdly  believed  to  be  necessary  in  popular  meeting*; 
and  they  are  still  more  averse  to  the  unworthy  arts  which  men  too  ol^a 
practise  for  the  sake  of  popular  favour.  Now,  let  it  once  for  all  be  un- 
derstood distinctly,  that  with  respect  to  any  such  arts  —  and  generally 
with  respect  to  any  tricks  or  deceptions  which  men  of  honour  would 
shrink  from  in  any  other  circumstances  —  we  hold  them  all  in  equal  ab- 
horrence when  used  for  compassing  objects  with  the  people.  Of  these, 
then,  there  is  no  question  here  ;  but  indeed  we  fancy  their  usefulness  ie 
much  over-rated,  especially  with  a  well  informed  and  rational  people ;  and 
of  this  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  more  the  people  were  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  and  deliberate  on  their  concerns,  the  less  easy  would 
it  become  to  entrap  their  understandings  by  such  base  means.  Nor  is 
this  remark  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  species  of  eloquence  wiih 
which  popular  assemblies  may  be  addressed.  Why  a  man  of  sense  should 
not  speak  to  two  or  three  thousand  persons  of  ordinary  understandti^ 
the  same  things  which  he  would  say  to  two  or  three  hundred,  in  the  same 
plain  and  rational  manner,  seems  difficult  to  conceive.  But  tliey  are, 
many  of  them,  perhaps  most  of  them,  vulgar  and  illiterate.  He  who 
urges  this,  mual  forgive  us  for  reminding  him,  that  some  of  tlie  finest 
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orations  of  modern  times  have  been  addressed  to  twelve  common  jurors ; 
and  spoken  before  an  audience,  the  bulk  of  which  was  of  no  higher  de^s 
scription.     The  people  are  grievously  under-rated  in  all  these  remarks. 
We  shall  not  go  back  to  the  assemblies  of  Greece  and  Rome  —  nor  ask 
for  whose  taste  —  for  whose  ear  —  the  divine  orations  of  the  ancients 
were  composed ;  nor  remind  the  reader  of  the  proverbial  fickleness  and 
volatility  of  the  Athenian  *  multitude,  that  is,  the  audience  of  Demos- 
thenes,— or  the  gross  ignorance  and  barbarism  of  the   QuiriUs  —  we 
might  say,  of  the  Patres  ConscripH  also.     But  we  would  ask,  if  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge — the  constant  habit  of  reading,  and  of  reading  on 
political  subjects — the  greater  morality  and  decorum  of  modem  manners 
— the  peaceful  demeanour  of  men  who  bear  the  part  of  citizens  and  not 
soldiers — if  these  circumstances  are  not  well  calculated  to  prepare  an 
English  public  meeting  for  behaving  with  dignity,  and  for  listening  with 
satisfaction   and  intelligence   to  the  discourses  of  well  informed  and 
rational  men,  who  may  treat  them,  not  as  children,  but  as  judges ;  and 
give  them  credit  for  preferring  sense  to  nonsense  ?    It  is  common  to 
speak  of  the  balderdash  which  men  mtui  talk  at  popular  meetings.    If  the 
auxiliary  verb  were  changed,  and  we  were  asked  to  laugh  at  what  thev  do 
talk  there,  there  might  be  more  reason  in  the  thing :  though,  even  then, 
that  matter  would  be  exaggerated  by  a  good  deal.     But  the  necessity  of 
either  speaking  nonsense,  or  declaiming  in  bad  taste  at  such  assemblies, 
we  profess  ourselves  unable  to  discover.     The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  our 
patriots  think  they  must  speak  one  language  in  Parliament,  and  another 
to  the  people  :  whereas,  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  a  Parliament,  ^d 
they  yet  attended  popular  meetings,  they  would  deliver  to  those  the  same 
speeches,  or  veiy  nearly  so,  which  they  now  reserve  for  the  precincta  of 
Westminster.     There  is  no  surer  way  to  debase  any  person  in  reality, 
than  treating  him  as  if  he  were  base  already ;  and  a  more  eflfectuial 
method  of  lowering  the  taste  of  the  people  cannot  be  devised,  than  to 
compound  such  articles  for  their  use  as  offend  against  every  rule  of  cor- 
rectness, and  outrage  every  feeling  of  refinement.     But  when  did  the  ex- 
periment ever  fail,  when,  treating  the  people  like  a  large  body  of  sensitive 
and  yet  intelligent  beings,  you  addressed  to  them,  in  the  language  of  de« 
licacy,  the  arguments  ana  statements  which  illustrated  an  important^ 
topic?     When  were  they  either  found  inattentive,  or  benighted,  or  diso 
posed  to  laugh  at  your  refinements  ?     We  will  venture  to  assert,  that  the 
most  brilliant  speeches  of  either  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt,  or  Lord  Erskine, 
might  with  perfect  safety  have  been  committed  to  any  popular  assembly 
in  the  city  of  Westminster. 

Ttiis  topic  is  by  no  means  one  of  mere  curiosity ;  it  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  our  present  discussion.  As  lone  as  popular  meetings  are 
shunned  by  the  more  enlightened  members  of  society,  they  must  want 
much  of  tlie  respectability  and  effect  which  they  ought  to  have ;  and  the 
fear  of  either  miling  to  gratify  and  instruct  such  an  audience,  or  of 
descending  too  low  to  gain  this  end,  is  apt  to  scare  those  whose  patriotism 
would  otherwise  lead  them  thither,  and  whose  talents  might  there  be 
exerted  to  the  lasting  benefit  of  their  country.  We  are  endeavouring  to 
show,  that  no  such  lowering  of  a  man's  faculties  is  required,  and  that 
success  is  attainable  without  any  sacrifice  at  all. 

*  When  Aldbiades  was  making  his  first  speech  before  them,  it  is  well  known, 
that  a  bird  happened  to  escape  from  his  bo«om,  where  he  had  confined  it ;  and 
straightway  the  whole  audience  got  up  and  ran  after  it. 
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PubJic  meetings,  sucli  us  we  are  now  alhiding  to,  have  of  late  ytttt, 
we  suspect,  fallen  into  a  degree  of  contempt,  in  which  they  were  aesct 
before  lieldi  Some  of  the  causes  of  this,  we  have  ahcady  glanced  at. 
The  alarms  purposely  excited  ugainst  such  meetbgs  during  last  war,  and 
propagated  among  numbers  of  honest  bL'Uevers,  have  in  a  good  tneaenre 
subsided.  The  laws  whicli  virtually  prevented  them  have  expired,  het 
us  hope  then  that  the  fastidiousness  we  have  been  speaking  of  will  no 
loDger  prevent  the  moet  upright  and  enlightened  men  m  tite  community 
from  coming  forward  and  performing  a  duty  sacred  and  paramount  to  the 
people,  and  only,  from  misconception,  dbagreeable  to  inemselveB.  We 
ask  for  no  compromise  of  principles  —  no  unworthy  concctis ions  —  M 
violations  of  feeling  or  even  of  taste. —  But  we  live  in  England,  and  we 
dislike  the  sickly,  foreign  squeaniishness,  as  much  as  we  despise  the 
■lavisli  fears,  which  estrange  popular  men  front  an  huncsi  intercourse 
with  the  people,  and  prevent  true  patriots  from  leading  on  the  strength 
of  the  country  against  its  oppressars. 

Are  examples  wanting  of  such  popular  courses  taken  by  approved  and 
regular  statesmen  ?  We  will  not  refer  to  such  men  as  Wilkes  and  Home 
Tooke ;  though,  we  believe,  if  their  pTtnciples  had  only  been  as  pure  as 
their  manners  were  refined,  and  their  nabits,  both  of  thought  and  speech, 
classical,  the  most  severe  moriiliBl  and  correct  politician  must  have  been 
satisfied.  Neither  will  we  say  any  thing  of  living  examples ;  because  ao 
odious  a  topic  may  well  be  avoided.  But  we  have  now  lying  before  us  > 
volume  of  Mr.  Burke's  works,  one  half  of  which  is  inade  up  of  speeches 
dehvered  by  him  to  the  people  at  Bristol,  and  afterwarils  corrected,  or 
rather  written  and  published  by  himself,  and  of  letters  written  to  thenu 
One  of  those  speeches,  among  the  first  he  ever  made,  occupies  about  a 
hundred  pages  of  die  volume.  To  be  suri^,  it  was  connected  with  his 
election  there  ;  but  will  die  greatest  enem}-  of  popular  mea^iures  preteiul 
to  say,  that  the  people  are  fit  to  be  spoken  to  only  once  in  seven  years 
—  only  when  some  favour  is  to  be  asked  at  their  hands?  Mr.  Burke  was 
incapable  of  such  meanness  and  ingratitude.  This,  most  assuredly,  is  an 
argument  Ae  never  would  have  urged  ;  and  indeed  he  has  expressed  bia 
centiments  upon  the  general  subject  so  strongly  and  clearly  in  a  letter  to 
the  chairmim  of  the  Buckinghamshire  county  meeting  of  1780,  printed  in 
the  last  volume  of  his  works,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of* 
extracting  the  passage.  It  is  on  occasion  of  no  less  a  subject  than  a 
proposal  for  shortening  the  duration  of  parliament. 

_ "  I  most  heartily  wish,|'  sajs  Mr.  Burke,  "  that  the  deliberate  sense  of  the 
kingdom  on  this  great  Bubject  should  be  known,  Wlicn  it  is  known,  it  mmt  be 
previilent.  It  would  be  dreadfiil,  indeed,  if  iherc  was  any  power  in  the  nstioa 
capable  of  resisting  its  unanimous  desire,  or  even  fhr  detirc  of  ami  rtTu  grval  mtd 
decided  nworilu  of  the  peopU.  The  people  may  be  deceived  in  their  choice  of  an 
object.  But  1  can  scsrcet]'  concave  any  choice  they  can  make  to  be  so  vtry 
mischievous  as  the  existence  of  any  human  force  capable  of  resliitiiig  it.  It  wiU 
certainiy  be  the  duty  of  every  man  in  the  situadon  to  which  God  has  called  l^n, 
to  give  his  best  opinion  and  advice  upon  the  matter;  it  will  nol  be  his  duty,  let 
him  think  what  he  will,  to  use  any  violent  or  any  fraudulent  means  of  counter- 
acting the  general  wish,  or  even  of  employing  the1q{al  and  constructive  organ  of 
expressing  the  people' i  leiite  against  the  sense  which  they  do  actually  entertain. 

"  In  order  that  lie  real  lenie  of  the  people  should  be  known  upon  so  great  an 
affiiir  as  this,  it  ia  of  absolute  necessity  that  timely  nodce  should  be  oiven;  —  that 
the  mHttcr  should  be  prepared  in  open  commitlee;  —  from  3  choice  uiio  which  ao 
datt  or  deicription  of  mm  ii  la  be  excluded — and  the  subsequent  county  uieetiBga 
should  be  aa  full  and  us  well  attended  as  possible.     Without  these  precsutkifu^ 
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the  true  sense  of  the  people  wUi  ever  be  uncertain.  Sure  I  am,  that  no  precipitate 
resolution,  on  a  great  change  in  the  fundamental  constitution  of  any  country,  can 
ever  be  called  the  real  sense  of  the  people  **     Vol.  v.  p.  229. 

We  beliere  few  men  can  be  named  of  more  fastidious  taste  —  more 
averse  to  spreading  delusions  —  to  vain  courting  of  popularity  —  whose 
nature  was  more  abhorrent  to  every  species  of  mummery  and  empiricism 
—  than  Mr.  Fox.  His  conduct  however  towards  the  people,  even  the 
populace  of  the  country,  is  well  known  ;  and  for  his  frequent  and  hearty 
participation  in  their  assemblies,  all  our  readers  may  recollect  how  his 
enemies  attempted  to  attack  and  traduce  him.  In  the  debates  on  the 
(ragging  Bills,  we  have  repeated  examples  of  this.  Mr.  Dundas  (afler- 
wards  Lord  Melville),  a  very  natural  nater  of  such  proceedings  *,  and 
aware,  it  would  seem,  of  what  he  had  to  dread  from  them,  mveighed 
bitterly  against  that  illustrious  man  for  his  **  appeals  to  the  people.** — ''  He 
displayed,"  said  Mr.  Dundas,  **  the  most  extraordinary  willingness  to 
resort  to  them  ;  so  that  it  frequently  happened  that  he  was,  without  the 
doors  of  the  House,  attacking  ministers  with  invective  and  asperity,  one 
half  of  the  day,  where  they  had  no  means  of  defending  themselves,  and 
during  the  other  half  combating  them  with  the  utmost  inveteracy  within 
these  walls." —  <<  At  one  time,"  added  this  facetious  courtier,  <<  in  order 
to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  people  against  ministers  for  their  pro- 
secution of  the  American  war,  Mr^  Fox  had  displayed  his  oratorical 
talents  on  a  stage,  erected  for  that  purpose,  in  Westminster  Hall."^To 
this,  and  many  other  matters  of  the  like  kind,  how  did  the  man  of  the 
people  make  answer  ?  —  By  denying  the  charges  ?  —  by  explaining  away 
the  facts?  —  by  attempting  to  show  that  he  only  addressed  his  con- 
stituents as  such  —  or  that  his  speeches  to  the  electors  of  Westminster 
were  delivered  to  them  in  that  capacity?  —  Nothing  of  all  this.  He 
boldly  and  manfully  met  the  charge  with  an  admission  of  the  facts,  and 
a  broad,  anxious  avowal  of  his  conduct.  He  said,  that  <<  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  man,  and  particularly  of  every  member  of  parliament,  when  the 
conduct  of  the  executive  government  was  called  in  question,  to  represent 
the  characters  and  conduct  of  ministers  in  their  true  colours."  And  he 
plainly  reminded  the  House  of  Mr.  Pitt's  eloquent  speeches,  in  which  he 
had  formerly  described  haraingues  to  the  people  as  <<  ihe  best  and  most 
usrful  duty  which  representatives  in  Parliament  could  discharge  to  their 
constituents" —  In  truth,  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  disdain  to  court  the  people,  at 
the  beginning  of  his  life,  by  speeches,  as  well  as  by  professions ;  and  his 
successors  in  the  present  day  are  strictly  justified  by  his  example  —  at 
least  his  early  example — in  promulgating  their  opinions  during  the  season 
of  civic  conviviality ;  —  but  we  have  said  enough  on  the  subject  of  pre- 
cedents. We  are  willing  to  fling  away  the  authority  of  Mr.  Burke  and 
Mr.  Pitt  —  and  to  rest  on  that  of  Mr.  Fox  alone :  and,  with  his  ^eat 
example  before  our  eyes,  who  amongst  us  shall  be  so  timid,  or  so  delicate^ 
as  to  refuse  lending  our  aid  to  the  popular  cause  in  the  manner  most 
consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  the  character  of  the 
English  nation  ? 

We  have  reserved  for  the  last  place,  a  remark  arising  out  of  the  objec- 
tions  urged  to  popular  meetings ;  because  we  conceive  that  It  conducts 


*  The  last  time  the  writer  of  this  article  had  the  fortune  to  see  Mr.  Fox  at  a 
Westminster  meeting,  he  was  in  the  act  of  addressing  the  people,  in  Palace  Yard, 
on  the  solgect  of  Lwd  Melville's  misadventure. 
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US  to  the  most  commanding  view  of  the  subject  which  has  yet  been 
taken.  Tlie  objects  of  such  proceedings,  it  is  said,  are  nugatory;  far, 
after  discussing  tlie  matters  in  hand,  either  before  hearers  who  are  already 
convinced,  or  whom  no  arguments  can  be  expected  to  move,  whether  the 
measure  is  carried  or  lost,  nottiing  substantial  is  gained ;  the  best  that 
can  happen  being,  that  gome  address  should  be  carried  which  the  Crown 
or  the  Parliament  may  never  read  ;  or  some  resolutions  come  to  which  will 
neither  bind  those  who  pass  tliem,  nor  gain  converts  among  the  rest  of  the 
community. 

Now,  having  stated  this  objection  as  fully  and  strongly  as  we  are  able, 
we  must  proceed  to  observe,  that  we  partly  deny  the  matter  of  fact  on 
which  it  is  founded.  We  contend,  that  the  debates  carried  on  in  popukr 
meetings  may,  and  frequently  do,  sway  the  voices  of  those  present.  But 
we  are  willing  to  pass  from  this,  and  to  grant  that  full  and  free  discussion 
is  the  ^and  object  of  such  proceedings ;  and  then  we  sa^,  that  he  who 
muiutains  the  objections  to  Uiem  which  we  are  now  handlmg  must  be  pre- 
pared to  make  another  step,  and  to  grant  that  all  the  debates  in  parlia- 
ment might  be  safely — and  if  safely,  sure  we  are,  most  advantageously — 
omitted,  for  the  purpose  of  coming  at  the  vote ;  unless,  indeed,  some  yet 
severer  critic,  some  more  sturdy  Pytliagorean,  should  also  be  for  dispens- 
ing with  the  vote,  as  a  ceremony  in  general  wholly  superfluous.  For,  in 
truth,  who  is  so  romantic  as  to  fancy  that  all  the  speaking  in  any  one  par- 
liamentary debate  ever  influenced  half  a  doien  of  votes  ?  Who  is  igDO- 
rant  that  each  time  a  member  brings  forward  a  measure,  and  asks  the  ear 
of  the  House,  he  knows  full  well  how  the  House,  after  hearing,  will  decide? 
Yet  it  is  generally  thought  that  those  debates  are  of  some  use  to  the  coun- 
try, and  \n  some  degree  beneficial  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  In 
what  way,  then,  are  they  so  ?  They  affect  the  government  indirectly.  If 
they  have  no  influence  on  the  business  immediately  in  hand,  they  appeal 
to  the  country,  —  that  is,  to  the  sense  of  the  people ;  they  confound  by 
that  Qjipeal  many  a  bad  minister,  and  prevent  many  a  bad  measure  from 
being  persisted  in,  and  even  propounded,  which  would,  if  pressed  on  the 
consideration  of  parliament  alone,  be  secure  of  its  willing  support.  The 
Kpecches  which  men  make  in  Parliament  decide  their  character  in  tliat 
body,  and  in  the  country ;  their  weight  with  both  is  settled  by  the  gene- 
ral conduct  which  they  maintain,  and  tlie  talents  they  on  the  whole  dle- 
|ilay.  But  their  weight  in  the  legislature  would  be  of  no  eartlily  moment, — 
it  would  not  be  worth  the  trouble  of  computing,  if  the  Houses  deliberated 
with  close  doors,  and  the  country  was  at  once  deaf  to  their  proceedings, 
and  dumb  in  its  own  behalf.  Practically  considered,  the  debates  io  par- 
liament are  a  regular  series  of  appeals  to  the  people, —  of  discussions  for 
the  benefit  of  the  countiy,  in  the  conduct  of  which  no  man  of  sense  or 
honour  will  indeed  ever  lower  himself  to  catch  at  a  false  and  fleeting  po- 
pularity, by  making  either  his  taste  or  his  opinions  bend  to  the  guets  of 
public  applause,  but  which  produce  in  reality  all  tlie  effect  whereof  th^ 
are  capable,  through  the  voice  and  influence  of  the  people  —  that  people 
which,  how  often  soever  it  may  err  upon  particular  occasions,  or  be  misted 
by  temporary  delusions,  is  never  very  long  blind  to  political  truth  ;  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  long  deceived  regarding  its  own  interests — the  primary 
object  of  all  political  aiscussion.  Now,  if  these  views  of  the  uses  and  ends 
of  jiarliamentary  discussion  are  just, —  and  we  believe  they  are  unlveraallr 
admitted  by  persons  of  all  descriptions, — we  challenge  any  man  to  Bhow 
the  distinction  between  the  benefits  of  those  debates,  and  the  benefits 
which  we  expect  to  sec  result  from  the  free  communication  of  public  opi- 
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nion,  and  the  influence  of  the  pul^ic  voice,  through  the  medium  of  popular 
meetings. 

We  have  written  upon  this  subject  with  earnestness,  because  we  deeply 
feel  its  importance.  In  conclusion,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  if  there  is 
a  ray  of  hope  at  present  in  any  part  of  the  political  horizon,  it  assuredly 
breaks  in  from  the  quarter  to  which  we  have  been  addressing  ourselves  ^- 
the  good  sense  and  increased  information  of  the  people.  We  believe  them 
to  be  sound  and  incorruptible ;  we  would  fain  hope  that  the  reign  of 
delusion  is  over ;  and  all  our  fear  is,  lest  it  should  be  succeeded  by  that  of 
apathy  and  despair. 


DANGERS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION.* 

It  is  a  very  constant  practice  with  the  advocates  of  existing  abuses,  to 
accuse  those  who  would  correct  them  of  political  fanaticism ;  —  and  to 
this  charge  he  is  in  an  especial  manner  liable,  who  shows  any  jealousy  of 
encroachments  upon  the  constitution.  To  what  danger,  it  is  asked,  are 
the  liberties  of  the  people  exposed  ?  Who  thinks  of  attacking  them  ? 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  any  minister  will  ever  be  bold  enough  to  raise 
taxes  by  the  army,  or  suffer  a  year  to  pass  without  calling  Parliament 
together  ?  or  that  he  will  rely  upon  a  military  force  to  obtain  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  two  Houses  to  his  measures  ?  Are  there  not,  besides,  (the 
argument  proceeds,  in  the  nature  of  a  composition  or  set-off,)  the  courts 
of  justice  always  open,  where  the  subject  may  be  secure  of  protection  for 
his  liberty,  where  royal  influence  is  effectuaUy  excluded,  and  open 
violence  never  was  used,  even  in  the  worst  of  times,  by  the  most  auda- 
cious ministers  of  tyranny  or  of  usurpation  ?  Besides,  it  is  added,  let  the 
whole  constituted  authorities  be  ever  so  much  inclined  towards  submis- 
sion, through  corruption  or  through  fear,  the  public  opinion  will  always 
keep  them  right :  — -  the  press  is  free ;  the  people  speak  their  minds 
openly ;  the  Parliament  is  virtually  under  their  control :  and,  finally, 
the  members  of  that  body,  as  well  as  of  the  army,  being  taken  from 
among  the  classes  of  the  community  which  have  the  principal  interest  in 
preserving  the  purity  of  the  system,  the  people  never  can  be  enslaved, 
till  they  choose  to  eneage  in  a  plot  against  their  own  liberties.  Upon 
these  grounds,  the  alarms  excited  by  any  particular  measure  in  the 
minds  of  constitutional  men,  are  treated  witn  infinite  contempt;  they 
are  termed  vain,  imaginary,  or  affected  panics.  Whoever  mentions  them, 
is  set  down  at  once  as  either  factious  or  foolish,  that  is,  an  impostor  or 
an  enthusiast.  All  men  of  sound  practical  sense,  we  are  told,  know 
better  than  to  regard  such  bugbears  ;  and,  whatever  may  be  attempted  or 
effected  against  any  one  branch  of  the  constitution,  those  sound  men  bid 
us  look  at  all  that  is  left  untouched,  and  say  whether  he  must  not  be  a 
furious  lover  of  freedom,  who  does  not  admit  that  we  have  still  liberty 
enough. 

We  regard  the  prevalence  of  this  kind  of  reasoning  (if  the  word  may 
be  so  applied)  as  beyond  all  comparison  the  worst  symptom  of  the  times. 


*  Schnltes'  Reflections  on  the  Progressive  Decline  of  the  Britiiih  Empire,  and 
on  the  Neci^ssity  of  Ptoblic  Reibnn. — Vol.  xxvii.  p.  945.     September,  1816, 
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and  of  the  most  fatal  augury  for  the  rights  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  It  evinces  a  degeneracy  of  political  virtue  and  courage  txuly 
humiliating ;  it  arises  from  the  most  sordid  views,  or  the  most  effeminate 
habits ;  and  as  its  existence  a  century,  or  even  half  a  century,  ago,  would 
have  brought  England  to  the  state  of  slavery  in  which  the  rest  of  Europe 
is  now  hardly  struggling,  so  its  continuance  for  any  length  of  time  bids 
fiur  to  naturalise  amongst  us,  even  now,  the  worst  abuses  of  foreign  des- 
potisms. The  topics  to  which  those  weak  or  corrupt  declaimers  against 
the  true  spirit  of  the  constitution  appeal,  are  the  more  dangerous,  because 
they  wear  the  guise  of  plain  matter  of  fact  as  opposed  to  theory ;  of 
moderation  as  contrasted  with  exaggeration  ;  of  something  rational  and 
solid  instead  of  something  fantastic  and  even  ridiculous.  Thus  they 
easily  enlist  on  their  side  that  class  whose  influence  is  always  so  much 
beyond  their  numerical  strength,  the  dealers  in  ridicule,  —  the  lovers  of 
satire  and  merriment,  rather  than  truth,  —  a  class  composed  of  lazy, 
squeamish,  effeminate  spirits,  —  peculiarly  formidable  in  a  sofl  and 
luxurious  age,  —  exercising  an  unbounded  dominion  over  the  frivolous 
and  the  timid,  and  almost  ruling  over  what  is  termed  <<  society,*'  by  the 
same  fear  of  a  laugh,  to  which,  for  their  punishment,  they  are  themselves 
absolutely  enslaved.  We  consider  it  as  a  most  sacred  duty,  to  stand 
forward  at  the  present  moment,  in  defiance  of  all  this  noise  —  this  de- 
damation  and  derision  -^  and  to  show  how  rational  and  solid  the  fears 
are,  which  the  friends  of  their  country  entertain  for  its  liberties  in  these 
times.  It  is  tlie  more  necessary  for  us  to  do  something  of  this  sort,  since 
views  of  foreign  policy,  and  the  recent  dangers  from  that  quarter,  have 
lulled  some  ofthe  stoutest  advocates  of  the  people,  and  set  those  against 
us  **  that  should  be  ours/'  They  have  leagued  themselves,  though  we 
trust  but  for  a  season,  with  the  enemies  of  liberty,  or  the  cold-blooded 
sycophants  of  a  court,  who  have  not  even  feeling  enough  to  hate,  but 
are  only  indifferent  to  the  rights  of  their  fellow-subjects  —  the  true 
foundation  of  the  glory  of  their  country. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  thing,  that  the  alarms  excited  by  the  French 
revolution  should  for  a  while  have  silenced  Mr.  Burke,  and  those  who 
agreed  with  him,  upon  all  other  constitutional  questions  except  those 
immediately  springing  out  of  that  great  event.  Their  minds  were  filled 
with  the  contemplation  of  what  they  regarded  as  the  paramount  danger ; 
and  they  could  not  stop  to  look  at  any  other.  Hence  they  were  some- 
times led  to  use  expressions,  casually  indeed,  and  hastily,  which  were 
greedily  caught  up  bv  the  herd  of  vulgar  politicians,  whose  interests,  as 
well  as  what  they  calf  their  principles,  bind  them  to  the  defence  of  every 
abuse,  and  the  ridicule  and  reprobation  of  all  who  plant  themselves  in  the 
outworks  of  the  constitution,  and  defend,  inch  by  inch,  all  its  approaches. 
This  servile  tribe  have  thus  contrived  to  borrow  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Burke  for  their  bad  cause,  and  to  persuade  the  unthinking  mass  of 
mankind,  that  they  act  in  concert  with  that  great  man,  in  their  warfare 
against  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  their  mockery  of  the  champions  of 
the  constitution.  Because  he  overlooked  lesser  points,  in  preventing 
what  he  deemed  for  the  time  the  pre-eminent  evil,  he  is  to  be  cited  as 
careless  of  all  attacks  upon  popular  rights.  Because  he  thought  anarchy 
the  most  pressing  danger  in  his  latter  days,  he  is  to  be  invoked  as  the 
patron  saint  of  those  who  love  despotism  as  convenient  to  their  purposes, 
or  congenial  to  their  habits ;  and  the  man  who  was,  of  all  others  perhaps 
that  ever  spoke  or  wrote  upon  political  subjects,  the  most  feelingly  alive 
to  every  thing  Uke  a  constitutional  point -r- whose  life  was  spent  in 
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Struggles  against  encroachments  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye  — in 
endeavouring  to  dissipate  political  disorders  in  their  first  stages,  and 
while  their  sjrmptonis  were  not  discernible  to  the  vulgar;  he  whose 
fault  it  was  to  magnify,  if  it  be  a  fault,  the  importance  of  every  move- 
ment, which,  in  any  quarter,  and  with  how  little  force  soever,  touches 
the  fabric  of  the  government,  is  now  held  up  as  covering,  with  the 
authority  of  his  great  example,  those  whose  doctrine  it  is,  ^t  nothing 
the  government  can  do  is  danfferous  —  short  of  turning  the  parliament 
out  of  doors  by  grenadiers,  and  levying  the  taxes  by  the  armed  force  of 
the  Crown  !  If  Mr.  Burke  were  an  authority  for  the  revilers  of  consti« 
tutional  jealousy,  it  would  only  destroy  the  wei^t  of  his  name  in  all 
other  matters,  without  affording  the  least  support  to  such  a  course.  Bat 
it  is  fit  to  have  remarked,  how  un^rly  he  is  called  in  by  those  impostors 
to  their  assistance. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  way  of  arriving  more  speedily  at  a  view  of  the 
intimate  connection  between  the  different  parts  of  the  English  con- 
stitution, and  of  the  imminent  danger  to  which  the  safety  of  the  whole 
fabric  is  exposed,  by  the  injury  of  any  part,  than  a  plain  consideration  of 
what  it  is  that  forms  the  real  securitv  of  our  liberties — the  principle  that 
keeps  the  system  in  order.  After  all  that  we  have  seen  of  Parliaments, 
it  would  be  a  vain  fimcy  to  imagine  that  the  representation  of  the  people 
is  of  itself  a  sufficient  security  for  their  rights.  Even  if  that  represent- 
ation were  much  more  perfect  than  it  is,  it  would  be  liable  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown,  and  might  be  intimidated  by  violence.  In  fact,  to 
what  baseness  has  not  the  Parliament  at  one  tiine  or  another  made  itself 
a  party  ?  The  administration  of  justice,  again,  is,  no  doubt,  singularly 
pure;  and  the  Judges,  from  their  habits  of  seclusion,  are  generally 
spealdng,  little  under  the  evil  influence  which  a  contact  with  tlhe  court 
is  apt  to  engender.  Nevertheless,  their  leanings  are  almost  ahrajrs 
towards  power;  and  if  the  Crown  could  safely  tamper  with  them  — if  it 
could  fufly  exercise  the  discretion  vested  in  it  by  law,  of  choosing  them 
from  among  tools  fit  for  wicked  purposes  —  the  distribution  of  justice 
might  soon  become  as  corrupt  as  the  accomplishment  of  those  purposes 
required. 

Observe,  then,  the  kind  of  defence  for  our  liberties,  which,  by  the  letter 
of  the  law,  we  have  in  those  great  bulwarks  of  the  constitution,  Parlia- 
ment and  the  courts  of  law ;  see  how  the  lawful  authority  of  the  Crown 
encroaches  often  upon  them — how  its  indirect  influence  tends  to  sap 
them ;  and  then  say  if  it  is  b]r  them  that  we  keep  our  rights,  or  if  they 
have  not  as  great  need  of  being  maintained  agamst  attack,  as  the  pri- 
vileges which  they  are  meant  to  protect.  That  the  majority  of  Pknia^ 
meat  is  steadily  with  the  Crown,  supporting  all  its  ordinary  measures,  is 
admitted.  That  when  a  minister  has  been  thus  supported  by  it  in  all  his 
measures,  and  happens  to  lose  his  place  for  pursuing  those  measures,  he 
speedily  loses  the  support  of  the  very  men  who,  the  day  before,  backed 
him,  is  a  matter  of  fact.  That  no  proposition  can  be  named  much  more 
absurd  than  many  which  the  Parliament  has  voted  by  a  great  plurality 
of  voices,  is  eqiuuiy  the  result  of  experience.  Yet  still  we  trust  to  this 
body  with  a  very  firm,  and,  we  think,  a  reasonable  reliance,  that  were  the 
Crown  to  propose  certain  measures  of  an  extremely  violent,  or  an  highly 
impolitic,  nature,  it  would  reject  them;  nay,  that  even  if  the  Crown 
could  obtain  its  concurrence,  the  measures  would  remain  unexecuted. 
Again,  every  mie  knows,  that  the  Judges  are  chosen,  generally  speaking, 
from  among:  barrarten  educated  in  long  habits  of  connection  with  the 
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ruling  powcrB;  men  accustomed  to  Crown-employnient.  antl  whose  o{h- 
nions  are  those  of  the  Government.  But  the  Crown  might  also,  by  latr, 
choose  the  basest  of  sycophants  to  Gil  this  important  station.  Tliey  have 
their  places,  it  is  true,  for  life ;  but  they  have  still  promotion  to  expect 
for  themselves,  and  favours  to  ask  for  their  families, — if  gratitude  to 
their  patrons  were  out  of  the  question,  and  the  servile  liabits  or  slaviab 
opinions  that  recommended  them  to  notice  were  forgotten  wttb  their 
elevation. 

In  the  hands  of  parliamentary  majorities  so  constituted,  and  of  JudgM 
so  appointed,  are  our  whole  liberties  placed  by  law.  Thus,  far  the  pro- 
tection of  personal  security,  there  is  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act :  but  tiiose 
Judges  must  execute  it;  and  if  they  expose  tkemselveB  to  its  penaltie*. 
by  refusing  lo  give  it  eBect,  they  themselves  (that  is,  some  of  their 
body)  have  to  interfere  for  the  infliction  of  the  punishment.  If  they 
refuse  to  inflict  it,  what  remedy  is  there  but  a  petition  to,  or  a  motion  in. 
Parliament?  But  the  majority  may  reject  the  petition,  and  negative  the 
motion ;  and  thus  the  constitution  is  virtually  at  an  end,  witliout  any 
struggle  or  convulsion,  or  the  least  degree  of  apparent  injury.  All  its 
outward  parts  and  features  remain  untouched,  uid  yet  the  whole  life 
and  virtue  has  departed  out  of  it.  The  letter  has  been  preserved  entire, 
the  spirit  is  gone.  Now  we  are  enquiring  in  what  this  spirit  and  this  life 
consbts: — Wherefore  the  sort  of  events  now  supposed  strike  us  when 
mentioned,  as  in  the  highest  degree  improbable :  Wfuit  it  is,  in  short, 
that  secures  the  system  against  such  atutcka  as  we  have  alluded  to,  and 
in  like  manner  against  more  direct  and  open  invasions  of  power?  It 
is  unquestionably  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  the  apprehension 
of  resistance,  intimately  connected  with  it.  As  long  as  the  proceedings 
of  Parliament  occupy  the  attention  of  the  people,  an  effectual  control  is 
exerted  over  them ;  and  the  discussions  in  the  two  Houses,  how  little 
soever  they  may  seem  to  influence  the  votes,  are  engines  of  the  highest 
power  in  controlling  tlie  executive  through  the  public.  As  long  as 
Judges  sit  in  the  face  of  the  country,  and,  above  all,  in  the  face  ^  an 
enlightened  and  jealous  Bar,  the  most  scrutinising  and  unsparing  of  all 
auditories, — the  Crown  can  neither  fill  the  Bench  willi  its  tools,  nor 
can  better  instruments  degenerate  into  that  occupation.  As  long  as  all 
the  proceedings  of  Government  are  public,  canvassed  freely  by  the  press, 
and  made  known  through  tliat  and  other  channels  of  information ;  and  as 
as  long  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  gross  misrule  will  engender 
resistance,  a  corrupt  judicature  and  a  venal  Parliament  may  in  vain 
combine  with  a  despotic  court,  in  defiance  of  public  opinion.  Tyranny 
will  dread  going  beyond  a  certain  length,  and  this  fear  will  supersede  the 
necessity  of  applying  the  ultimate  check. 

The  sacred  principle  of  resistance  is  the  very  foundation  of  all  our 
liberties;  it  is  the  cause  to  which  we  owe  them:  —  let  it  only  be  de- 
stroyed, and  they  are  gone.  Mr.  Fox  is  represented  to  have  said,  that  it 
should  always  be  held  op  to  tlie  Government,  as  possible ;  to  the  people, 
as  impossible.  We  suspect  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  this  state- 
ment of  his  opinion ;  or  that  if  he  used  such  an  expression,  it  was  only 
an  epigrammatic  manner  of  hinting,  what  had  better  have  been  at  once 
plainly  told,  that  the  people  should  not  be  reminded  of  resistance,  as 
long  as  their  rulers  kept  the  possibility  of  it  before  their  eyes.  In  no 
other  sense  is  the  proposition  at  all  correct.  By  rulers,  however,  in  this 
remark,  are  to  he  understood  not  merely  the  executive  government  b  ~ 
all  the  constituted  authorities  through  whose  means  the  despotic  dcsii 
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of  the  Crown  may  be  carried  into  effect.  Ag  long  as  Parliament  and  the 
Courts  of  Law  are  retained  in  the  line  of  their  duty  by  the  force  of 
public  opinion,  no  necessity  ever  can  arise  for  bringing  the  Crown  and 
the  people  into  immediate  conflict.  This,  indeed,  is  the  great  use  of 
such  institutions ;  and  it  is  thus  only  that  they  may  be  called  bulwarks 
to  our  liberties.  They  enable  us  to  make  head  against  oppression ;  not 
merely  with  advantage,  but  at  a  distance  from  the  danger,  and  without 
coming  to  close  quarters;  they  form  the  grand  distinction  between 
regular  and  despotic  forms  of  government,  precisely  because  they  per- 
form this  function.  By  means  of  them  it  is  that  public  opinion  operates 
by  its  preventive  influence,  and  renders  it  unnecessary  to  employ  force ; 
by  their  means  the  Crown  with  us  is  either  deterred  from  attempting  an 
oppressive  measure,  or  is  foiled  in  the  attempt,  peaceably  and  harmlessly ; 
while,  in  an  absolute  monarchy,  it  would  probably  have  persisted  in  the 
same  course,  until  a  rebellion  overdirew  the  dynasty ;  or  the  immediate 
dread  of  it  in  the  courtiers  worked  the  destruction  of  the  reigning^ 
prince. 

The  great  security  of  the  constitution,  then,  being  the  vigilance, of 
public  opinion,  and  the  possibility  of  resistance,  every  encroachment 
upon  the  rights  of  the  people,  how  trifling  soever  in  itself, — every  act 
of  power  in  any  the  least  degree  contrary  to  the  constitution,  is  to  be 
regarded  not  merely  as  injurious  in  itself,  but  as  undermining  the  sta- 
bility of  the  whole  system :  for  it  is  manifest  that  every  such  act,  if 
acquiesced  in  by  the  community,  accustoms  the  public  mind  to  sub- 
mission ;  destroys  that  integrity  of  feeling  which  alone  can  render  the 
people  capable  of  defending  their  privileges ;  and  lulls  that  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, which,  to  be  effectual  for  resistance  in  a  time  of  need,  roust 
be  jealous  and  watchful  at  all  times.  The  success  of  the  attempt  in  an 
equal  proportion  increases  the  confidence  of  the  opposite  par^,  and 
prepares  him  for  new  aggressions.  Thus  we  have  to  consider,  each  time 
that  an  unconstitutional  measure  is  proposed,  the  four  points  of  view  in 
which  it  is  dangerous.  It  is  injurious  in  itself,  more  or  less,  to  the  hap-> 
piness  or  well-being  of  the  people; — it  arms  the  Government  with  a 
certain  portion  of  new  power,  positively  and  directly; — it  encourages  it 
to  make  further  attempts  against  liberty,  by  the  experience  of  impunity 
and  success;  —  and  it  breaks  the  independent  feeling  of  the  people  liabit- 
uating  them  to  defeat,  and  preparing  them  for  new  submissions.  Let  us 
consider  these  particular  heads  a  little  more  closely,  in  their  order. 

Nothing  can  be  more  false,  or  more  dangerous,  than  the  idea,  that  any 
one  act  of  violence,  or  even  of  misgovemment,  is  unimportant  in  itself. 
Although  no  indirect  consequences  were  ever  to  ensue,  each  proceeding 
of  this  description  is  most  material; — it  is  a  serious  evil.  Indeed,  if  it 
were  merely  mdifferent,  that  would  only  be  a  sufficient  argument  against 
it ;  a  conclusive  reason  for  making  no  change.  But  can  any  act  of  mis* 
government  be  indifferent?  Connected  as  all  the  parts  of  every  political 
system  are  together,  who  shall  say  that  an  injury  to  one  of  them  may 
not  reach  all  the  rest?  The  notion,  that  because  an  abuse  or  oppression 
of  any  kind  is  not  as  great  as  might  be  imagined,  therefore  it  is  incon- 
siderable—  is  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  the  people  have  no  right 
to  complain,  unless  they  are  governed  extremely  ill ;  whereas  they  have 
a  right  to  be  governed  as  well  as  possible :  they  are  entitled  to  complain 
of  every  deviation  from  this  straight  line ;  and  they  are  only  blamable 
when  they  attempt  to  correct  errors,  or  repress  encroachments,  by  acts 
of  violence  which  might  lead  to  greater  evils  than  those  they  wish  to 
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redress.  Let  It  only  be  cousidered,  tliat  the  well-being  of  a  peoplie  is 
made  up  of  various  parts ;  and  that  to  make  tliem  completely  miserable, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  injure  each  part  in  detail.  Let  it  also  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  evils  arismg  from  any  even  of  the  less  important  abuses, 
cannot  be  equally  distributed  over  the  community,  but  will  necessarily 
press  most  heavily  upon  some  parts,  and  upon  some  with  a  weight  wholly 
destructive  —  while  many  may  altogether  escape.  Now  the  severe  pres- 
sure of  any  evil  upon  a  very  small  number  of  persons  is  a  very  great 
mischief,  although  the  rest  of  the  people  may  go  free ;  for  no  princii^e 
can  be  conceived  more  absurd  in  itself,  and  in  its  consequences  more 
dangerous,  than  that  of  balancing  the  enjoyment  of  one  class  against  the 
sufferings  of  another ;  and  disregarding  the  amount  of  a  calamity,  by 
attending  to  the  numbers  who  escape. 

Again :  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  encroachment  upon  the  constitu- 
tion, which  does  not  arm  the  government  with  new  powers  ;  and  conse- 
quently render  the  next  step  more  easy  than  the  last.  An  objection, 
we  shall  suppose,  is  made  to  an  increase  of  the  army ;  the  answer  is,  only 
a  few  thousand  men  are  to  be  added.  The  reply  is  easy:  this  addition 
makes  the  executive  more  strong ;  increases  its  influence  sensibly,  as  well 
as  its  force  ;  and  renders  a  new  aggression  upon  our  rights,  by  steps  regu- 
larly and  formally  taken,  or  by  open  violence,  more  easy,  by  means  of  this 
new  influence  and  this  new  force.  Has  an  individual  been  overwhelmed 
by  oppression  ?  Besides  the  fear  which  the  example  holds  out  to  others, 
a  zealous  adversary  has  at  least  been  removed. 

The  accession  of  spirit  and  audacity  which  such  steps,  how  small  so- 
ever, successively  give  to  those  who  are  plotting  against  liberty,  is  equally 
obvious.     There  is  no  greater  danger  than  letting  the  enemies  of  freedom 
know  their  own  strength.     It  is  a  lesson,  however,  which  nothing  but 
experience  ever  teaches.     They  are  naturally  timid,  and  see  a  very  little 
way  before  them.  To  understand  that  they  can  advance  safely,  they  must 
feel  it;  and,  in  civilised  countries  especially,  and  in  modern  times,  they 
proceed  slowly  and  systematically.     Despotism  is  now  grown   old  and 
wary.     It  has  learnt  how  alone  the  people  may  safely  be  overcome :  and 
its  maxims,  the  result  of  long  observation,  are  well  worth  our  attention. 
One  is,  to  change  things  without  changing  names  —  that  something  may 
be  gained  by  surprise,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy  be  evaded :  an- 
other is,  to  be  perpetually  moving  forwards,  however  slowly  and  silently ; 
a  third,  to  choose  the  time  when  the  attempt  is  the  least  expected.     But 
the  grand  and  ruling  principle  is  to  risk  nothing — to  go  by  steps  — 
and  never  to  move  one  foot  until  the  other  is  safely  planted.     In  the 
nature  of  things  an  encroaching  government  can  never  know  its  own 
strength  before  hand ;  for  that  depends  exactly  upon  what  the  people  will 
submit  to.     If,  then,  the  attempt  at  gaining  a  small  accession  succeeds,  it 
knows  that  so  far  the  people  are  ready  to  yield ;  and  this  knowledge,  by 
encouraging  it  to  aim  at  somewhat  more,  frequently  enables  it  to  obtain  it. 

But  the  most  fatal  effect  of  the  encroachment  is,  its  injury  to  the  public 
spirit.  When  a  man  has  once  suffered  himself  to  bear  dishonour  in  any 
thing,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  any  resistance  afterwards.  He  is  no  longer 
the  same  being,  and  his  sense  of  honour  is  gone  entirely.  Therefore,  we 
never  talk  of  any  thing  as  a  slight  insult.  It  is  an  msult,  and  that  is 
enough.  Thus,  too,  an  army  once  beaten  and  disgraced,  is  destroyed ; 
nothing  but  some  violent  change,  which  alters  its  whole  composition,  can 
ever  restore  its  feeling  of  confidence,  and  the  courage  which,  if  it  does 
not  command  success,  at  least  deser^x8  it*     The  people  is  to  the  full  as 
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much  changed  by  the  act  of  submission :  they  are  not  the  same  being  the 
day  afler  they  have  submitted  to  an  encroachment  of  power.  Their  pride 
is  gone  —  their  honour  tarnished.  They  are  prepared  for  new  encroach- 
ments by  the  recollection  of  the  past.  **  They  will  not  make  a  stand 
now,  because  it  is  not  worth  the  struggle,  af^er  liaving  given  up  the  first 
point.  Had  the  matter  been  new,  indeed,  it  might  have  been  otherwise ; 
but  it  is  a  trifle,  af^er  the  ice  is  once  broken,  and  the  first  step  has  been 
made."  Such  are  the  feelings  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  community 
by  the  beginning  of  submission  ;  and  so,  while  the  government  is  encou- 
raged to  proceed,  the  people  is  disheartened,  and  acquires  the  habit  of 
yielding.  It  may  truly  be  said,  that  they  alone  can  make  their  own 
chains;  and  every  new  lesson  of  submission  learnt,  is  a  new  link  forged  — 
be  the  subject-matter  of  the  lesson  ever  so  inconsiderable  in  itself. 

To  illustrate  these  different  effects  of  an  encroachment  upon  the  con- 
stitution ; — let  us  suppose  the  question  to  be  raised,  by  the  government 
acquiring  an  accession  of  force  or  revenue  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment. This  is  not  a  vain  or  imaginary  case.  As  far  as  money  at  least 
goes,  the  Crown  has,  by  the  course  of  hostilities,  come  frequently  into 
possession  of  large  sums  never  voted  nor  appropriated  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  may  therefore  take  the  actual  case  of  the  Droits  of  Ad- 
miralty, and  mark  the  progress  of  this  question.  It  was  first  objected, 
that  the  Crown,  accordmg  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  should  owe 
every  part  of  its  resources  to  the  grants  of  the  Commons,  and  that  this 
was  a  sacred  and  inviolable  principle ;  that  the  deviatibns  from  it  in  former 
times  were  no  authority  against  its  force,  inasmuch  as  the  ordinary  reve- 
nue was  then  comparatively  small,  and  the  perquisites  of  war  were 
understood  to  go  in  defraying  its  expenses,  the  system  of  parliamentary 
appropriation  being  irregularly  established.  It  was  therefore  contended, 
that  the  Droits  should  go  into  the  public  treasury,  with  the  other  branches 
of  revenue,  and  be  under  parliamentary  control.  The  influence  of  the 
Crown,  however,  prevailed  against  these  arguments ;  and  those  funds  were 
retained  as  a  separate  and  independent  patrimony,  —  it  being,  however, 
distinctly  admitted,  that  some  regulation  should  be  made  respecting  them 
when  a  new  arrangement  of  the  civil  list  became  necessary. 

This  happened  in  1812.  We  regard  it  as  an  encroachment  upon  the 
constitution  —  and  we  are  now  to  observe  how  it  operated.  Firsty  it  was 
in  itself  so  much  money  taken  from  the  people :  for,  whatever  part  of  it 
did  not  go  to  the  expenses  of  the  war,  might  have  set  free  an  equal 
amount  of  taxes  ;  and  such  part  of  it  as  was  spent  in  war,  was,  of  course, 
much  more  extravagantly  and  carelessly  spent,  than  if  it  had  been  voted  by 
Parliament.  The  taxes  rendered  necessary  by  this  diversion  or  misappli- 
cation of  the  fund,  would  not  perhaps  have  been  a  very  great  burden  on 
each  individual,  if  distributed  over  the  whole  community  equally ;  that  is, 
according  to  the  means  of  each  person  called  upon  to  contribute.  But 
they  must  have  fallen  unequally ;  perhaps  most  heavily  upon  the  poorer 
classes.  If  they  fell  on  articles  only  consumed  by  those  classes,  they  alone 
bore  the  burden :  —  at  all  events,  they  produced,  it  is  almost  certain, 
great  misery  to  some  individuals  in  particular  branches  of  emplo3rment, 
and  in  all  probabUity  ruined  entirely  several  persons.  Seoondfyf  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  fund  by  the  Crown  directly  Increased  its  power,  by  gra- 
tifying many  persons  of  considerable  weight  in  the  communitjy  wliOr  ~~ 
their  connections,  became  tlie  more  dependent  upon  the  coart*  ) 
voices  were  thus  gained  at  elections ;  many  advocates  for  bad  SMT 
in  private  society ;  perhi4p8  some  votes  in  Parliament  upon  delicM 
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tions.  ir  the  captain  of  a  vessel  wlio  Imd  been  favoured  to  the  amount  of 
several  thousunil  pounds,  cither  aa  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  prize 
money,  or  to  repay  hiiii  for  a  loss  that  might  liave  ruined  him,  were  asked 
to  support  government  at  an  election,  or  to  make  his  relative  abstain  from 
voting  in  Parliament  on  an  important  occasion,  where  he  was  likely  to  de- 
cide the  question  against  the  court,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  applica- 
tion would  prove  successful ;  and  the  question  might  very  likely  affect  the 
rights  of  thi!  people  in  a  tender  point.  Thirdly,  the  government  having 
gained  the  point  respecting  the  Droits,  saw  that  there  was  an  end  of  the 
extreme  delicacy  about  such  irregular  and  peculiar  sources  of  revenue,  and 
felt  that  the  people  would  yield,  upon  this,  as  upon  less  ticklish  questions : 
it  therefore  was  encouraged  to  try  a  further  encroachment.  And  as  the 
people,  in  the  finatk  and  Uut  place,  no  longer  felt  that  it  was  a  new  at- 
tempt, or  that  they  were  for  the  first  time  called  upon  to  make  a  struggle 
upon  the  mutter,  tliey  were  disposed  to  yield,  as  they  had  done  before, 
only  with  much  less  unwillingness  and  alarm. 

Accordingly,  the  event  has  already  happened;  and  two  several  en. 
croachmcntsliave  grown  out  of  the  first,  witliin  four  years,  besides  a  kind 
of  abuse  which  may  well  be  reckoned  a  third  encroachment.  In  tlie  last 
campaign,  the  Crown  has,  besides  the  usual  perquisites  of  Admiralty,  used 
the  military  resources  of  the  country,  in  war,  and  in  negotiations,  to  ob- 
tain terms  advantageous  to  itself,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  We  speak 
not  merely  of  the  acceesions  gained  for  Hanover,  which  are  clearly  owing 
to  the  military  exertions  of  England,  and  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  those 
of  Hanover  itself;  but  we  speak  of  the  large  sums  secured  to  the  Crown 
by  the  treaty,  out  of  the  booty  taken  from  France,  and  over  which,  it  has 
since  been  contended,  and  successfully  contended,  that  Parliament  has  no 
control.  And  thus,  from  having  the  right  to  appropriate  all  captures 
made  before  proclamation  of  war,  and  some  others  of  a  similar  kind,  the 
Crown  has  advanced  to  a  new  position ;  and  been  suffered  to  assert  a  right 
(and  to  maintain  it  successfully,  in  the  face  of  Parliament)  to  use  the  mi- 
litary power  of  the  country  for  its  private  aggrandisement,  calling  upon 
Parliament  to  support  tlie  expenses  of  the  war,  and  withdrawing  from 
Parliamentary  control,  end  from  all  participation,  the  whole  profits  of  the 

Again,  a  new  arrangement  of  the  civil  list  became  necessary  last  ses- 
sion ;  and  the  promise  of  Mr.  Perceval  was  expected  to  be  fulfilled,  viat. 
that  those  irregular  funds  should  at  length  be  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  legislature.  But  various  pretexts  were  found  to  evade  the  fulfil- 
ment; and,  the  country  having  allowed  the  question  to  be  put  off  in  1812, 
in  expectation  of  this  arrangement,  in  1816  it  was  not  thought  going  much 
farther  to  let  it  lie  over  uotd  a  demise  of  the  Crown — when,  in  all  human 
probability,  it  will  be  again  put  off,  or,  in  other  words,  the  separate  rights 
of  the  Crown  will  be  admitted  in  their  utmost  extent. 

Lastly,  the  knowledge  that  money  so  obtained  could  be  applied  without 
Parliamentary  control  encouraged  the  court  to  deal  freely  with  the  fuacL 
Largesses  were  made  to  some  branches  of  the  royal  family,  for  enter- 
tainmg  foreign  princes;  and  large  sums  were  applied  to  aid  the  deficiency 
in  the  civil  list;— that  is,  an  immense  expenditure  was  undertaken,  be- 
yond what  Parliament  had  sanctioned  as  fit  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
royal  dignity  ;  and  this  extravagance  was  owing  entirely  to  the  knowledge, 
that  tliose  peculiar  funds  could  support  iL 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  enemies  of  liberty  generally  choose 
llieir  time  well;  availing  themselves  of  some  peculiarly  favourable  com- 
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binatioD  of  circumstanceSy  to  give  it  a  blow.  Unexpectedly  they  make  an 
encroachment,  greater  m  reauty  than  m  name,  while  the  alarm  of  foreign 
danger,  or  internal  confusion,  secures  them  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
support.  A  consequence  then  follows,  deserving  of  all  our  attention. 
Soon  after  this  point  is  gained,  another  occasion  presents  itself,  when  some 
new,  but  less  considerable,  inroad  is  to  be  made  upon  the  constitution. 
The  argument  for  it  is  at  hand — **  This  is  nothing,  compared  with  what 
was  done  before  without  objection ;" — and  unhappily  it  is  a  consideration 
which  reconciles  too  many  thoughtless  persons  to  the  fresh  invasion  of 
their  rights.  How  many  things  liave  been  submitted  to  of  late  years 
without  a  murmur,  almost  without  a  remark,  only  because,  during  the 
times  of  terror,  so  many  more  shameful  violations  of  the  constitution 
were  committed !  It  is  exactly  in  the  same  manner  that  our  system  of 
expenditure  has  become  so  extravagant.  For  years,  we  have  talked  of 
tens  and  almost  of  hundreds  of  millions,  until  tnousands  excite  no  atten« 
tion.  Afler  spending  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  in  a  year,  we 
cannot  stop  to  consider  whether  a  particular  branch  of  service  uiall  cost 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  six.  Nor  shall  we  ever  be  awakened  to  a 
just  sense  of  the  value  of  money,  until  a  deficit  in  the  ways  and  means 
shall  force  it  upon  us. 

This  topic  leads  us  to  observe,  that  although  we  regard  constitutional 
questions.  Questions  touching  only  tlie  rights  of  the  people,  as  much  more 
important  than  any  others,  yet  there  are  few  of  them  which  have  not  a 
very  direct  connection  wiUi  the  class  of  questions  at  all  times  interesting, 
even  to  the  most  common  herd  of  political  reasoners — questions  of 
money.  The  increased  power  of  the  Crown  has  led,  by  a  straight  and 
short  road,  to  increased  burdens  upon  the  people.  We  are  asked,  who  it 
is  that  can  be  supposed  an  enemy  of  liberty  in  the  abstract  ?  We  answer. 
There  are  probably  none  such :  but  there  are  very  many  who  hate  it  be- 
cause it  stands  in  their  way,  and  obstructs  the  attainment  of  objecta 
which  they  vehemently  desire.  The  expenditure  of  a  large  revenue  is  at 
once  the  tavourite  object  of  all  absolute  governments,  and  the  most  effec- 
tual engine  of  their  power.  Let  us  only  observe,  to  be  convinced  of  this, 
how  profitable,  in  point  of  money,  all  die  encroachmento  on  the  riffhta  o£ 
the  subject  have  proved ;  that  is,  how  fertile  in  taxes  and  expenditure. 
When  Mr.  Pitt  sent  a  subsidy  to  Germany,  durinff  the  sitting  of  Par- 
liament, without  its  authority,  and  the  body  whom  he  had  thus  trampled 
upon  almost  tlianked  him  for  the  insult,  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  any  re- 
sistance to  any  expenditure  in  further  loans  and  gifts,  which  he  might 
propose  in  the  regular  way.  Parliament  and  the  people  were  too  well 
pleased  that  the  violence  was  not  repeated,  to  think  of  criticising  the 
prodigality.  The  system  of  alarm  in  general,  by  means  of  which  he 
carried  on  a  war  against  the  people,  enabled  him  to  consume  hundreds  of 
millions  in  the  war  against  the  enemy.  Blind  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment became  the  prevailing  maxim  ;  and,  contrary  to  every  principle  of 
the  constitution*  rarlimnent,  from  year  to  year,  intrusted  the  minister 
with  a  discretionary  power  of  spending  vast  sums  during  the  recess,  in 
services  never  once  mentioned  during  the  session.  At  length,  the  yearly 
vote  of  credit  became,  as  the  name  implies,  a  matter  of  course,  until  it  ac- 
tually reached  the  sum  of  six  millions.  To  oppose  such  dangerous  grants 
would  have  been  deemed  hardly  loyal ;  in  fact,  no  real  op|K)sition  was 
ever  offered  to  them  :  and  thus  it  became  a  part  of  the  ordinary  adminis- 
tration of  affiurs,  to  intrust  the  ministry  for  half  the  year  with  the  ab- 
solute disposal  of  sums  equal  to  any  purpose  which  despotism  or  extrava- 
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gance  night  desire  to  accomplisli.  The  government  was  of  course  satisfied 
with  thu  latter ;  and  only  indirectly  obtained,  by  the  expenditure,  an  ex- 
tension of  its  authority.  But  no  man  can  entertain  a  doubt,  that  to  this 
practice  was  owing  much  of  the  boundless  esperae  for  which  we  are  now 
so  sorely  smarting,  and  of  those  confirmed  habits  of  squandering,  which 
not  even  the  total  want  of  means  appears  capable  of  reforming. 

Other  deviations  from  the  constitution,  leading  again  to  new  waste  of 
money,  have  sprung  occasionally  out  of  these  habits.  A  treaty  was  made 
with  Russia  to  maintain  lier  fleet  during  the  time  it  look  refuge  in  our 
ports;  and  this  arrangement  never  waa  communicated  to  Parliament. 
When,  however,  the  money  was  wanted,  a  slight  mention  of  the  bargain 
was  made  in  the  estimates;  and  thus  it  was  brought  to  light.  Haifa 
million  was  thus  promised  in  secret,  when  there  was  no  earthly  reasot)  for 
concealment,  except  the  chance  of  Parliament  disapproving  the  agree- 
ment, and  preventing  its  fulfilment.  The  same  secrecy  was  therefore 
preserved  until  alter  the  money  had  been  actually  spent  in  this  service  ; 
and  then  Parliament  was  asked  to  replace  it.  Can  any  man  entertain  a 
doubt,  that  the  removal,  or  weakening  of  every  check  upon  expenditure, 
must  always  augment  its  amount  ?  Can  any  man  deny,  that  all  such  de* 
viatiouB  from  the  constitution  are  paid  for  by  the  people,  first  in  loss  of 
liberty,  afterwards  in  taxes  i* 

But  it  is  not  only  by  encroachments  of  a  nature  immediately  connected 
with  the  revenue,  that  the  property  of  the  subject  suffers  along  witli  bis 
privil^;es.  Other  infringements  of  the  constitution  are,  eomeniiat  leu 
directly,  but  very  certainly,  attended  with  similar  consequences.  It  is 
no  smtdl  objection  to  a  great  military  establishment,  that  the  expease  of 
it  is  extremely  burdensome.  All  patronage  is,  by  the  nature  of  tlic 
thing,  costly  to  the  people ;  and  the  more  the  Crown  is  enabled  to  ahaae 
it,  by  the  uncontrolled  power  of  bestowing  it,  the  more  likely  is  the 
country  to  be  ill  served,  that  is,  to  pay  for  services  not  rendered.  Every 
interference  of  the  government  with  the  commerce  of  the  country  la 


f  men  over  another,  are  substantially  powers  to  drain  or  to 
stop  up  the  sources  of  public  wealth.  The  remembrance  is  still  fresh  of 
the  evils  produced  by  those  unconstitutional  measures  pursued  aome 
years  ago  with  respect  to  trade.  Not  only  by  the  illegal  mterruption  of 
commerce  with  neutrals,  but  by  the  equally  illegal  use  of  belligerf«>t 
rights  to  the  profit  of  some  individuals,  and  the  loss  of  many  more,  the 
trade  of  the  country  suffered  a  shock  unparalleled  in  its  history.  In  short, 
it  would  be  diificult  to  point  out  a  single  deviation  from  constitutional 
principles  which  has  not  been  followed  by  a  serious  loss  of  property  ti> 
the  people. 

In  another  light,  however,  this  connection  between  the  two  classea  of 
oppression  appears  still  more  plainly.    Whatever  multiplies  the  chance 


misgovemment  increases  tlie  risk  of  prodigality,  and  of  errors  —  of  ereat 
burdens  upon  the  people,  and  great  injury  to  their  private  aflairs.  Every 
step,  therefore,  which  the  Crown  makes  towards  independence,  inasmuch 


a  It  removes  the  only  effectual  check  upon  mal  ad  ministration,  is  a  step 
made  towards  increased  public  expense  and  individual  loss.  It  is  a  step 
made  or  suffered  by  the  people  towards  the  surrender  of  all  control  over 
their  own  aHairs,  and  consequently  over  their  money  matters.  How- 
little  soever,  then,  the  particular  question  may  seem  to  be  connected  with 
finance,  if  it  relates  to  the  power  of  the  Crown  and  the  rights  of  tJie 
subject,  it  must  he  viewed  as  ultimately  resolving  itself  into  a  question  of 
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taxes.  Money  is  not  more  certainly  the  sinew  of  war,  than  it  is  at  once 
the  sinew  and  the  food  of  absolute  power. .  To  domineer,  and  not  to  tax,  is 
impossible.  As  oflenas  our  rights  are  invaded  in  any  quarter,  let  us 
only  ask  if  the  power  of  the  Crown  will  not,  upon  the  whole,  be  some- 
thing the  grenter  for  the  change  ?  If  so,  then,  we  know  that,  sooner  or 
later,  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  it  in  money ;  and  those  who  are  only  to  be 
moved  by  such  considerations  should  therefore  defend  their  liberty  for 
the  sake  of  their  purse.  A  frugal  man  never  undervalues  small  savings. 
His  maxim,  on  the  contrary,  is,  to  take  care  of  the  pence,  and  leave  the 
pounds  to  take  care  of  themselves.  To  undertake  any  thins  needless 
because  it  costs  only  a  trifle,  or  even  to  indulge  in  what  is  pleasant 
because  it  is  only  a  little  beyond  what  he  can  a£Pord,  he  considers  as  the 
road  to  ruin.  In  like  manner,  if  we  are  a  frugal  nation,  and  would  avoid 
paying  our  all  in  taxes,  we  must  estimate  every  loss  of  liberty  in  moneys 
and  never  reckon  any  the  smallest  accession  to  the  influence  of  the 
Crown  as  of  little  cost.  We  may  be  well  assured  that  it  can  make  no 
progress  but  at  our  great  expense.  Each  step  brings  it  nearer  our 
pockets.  They  whom  no  higher  feelings  can  touch,  may  thus  learn  to 
dread  absolute  power  for  its  rapacity.  Let  them  remember,  that  the  rod 
of  iron  picks  all  locks ;  and  they  may  begin  to  think  their  rights  worth 
defending. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  say,  for  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  luUing 
that  watchfiil  jealousy  in  the  people  upon  which  every  thing  dear  to 
them  depends,  that  the  lawful  guardians  of  their  rights  is  the  Parliament, 
and  that  every  struggle  in  their  defence  must  be  made  there.  *'  To  leave 
things  to  our  representatives,''  is  therefore  held  out  as  at  once  the  most 
safe  and  the  most  efficacious  method  that  can  be  pursued,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  constitution.  We  have  already  shown  the  absurdity  of 
such  a  doctrine :  but  let  us  also  observe,  that  it  is  inculcated  without  the 
least  good  faith ;  for  the  very  persons  who  profess  it,  are  those  most  ready, 
upon  all  occasions,  in  Parliajnent^  to  cry  down  the  efibrts  made  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  executive ;  and  to  treat  every  one  as  a  wild 
enthusiast  or  a  factious  alarmist,  who  would  guard  against  the  dangers  of 
absolute  power.  Thus,  while  they  bid  the  people  trust  to  Parliament, 
they  do  their  best  to  prevent  Parliament  from  proving  itself  trustworthy. 
But  when  they  come  to  argue  upon  the  safety  of  the  constitution,  and 
attempt  to  prove  the  fears  of  its  real  friends  chimerical,  they  show  a 
degree  of  perverseness  and  self-contradiction,  which  would  be  pleasant, 
were  its  consequences  not  so  pregnant  with  mischief,  and  its  success  often 
too  melancholy,  even  with  persons  of  fair  understanding. 

First,  they  urge  that  it  is  vain  to  talk  of  the  constitution  being  in 
jeopardy,  as  long  as  the  people  are  enlightened,  and  the  press  free ;  and 
they  cite  the  progress  of  popular  information  and  discussion,  as  an  ample 
security  against  any  little  increase  to  the  power  of  the  Crown.  It  is 
incredible,  they  assert,  that,  in  such  a  state  of  thinp,  any  considerable 
invasion  of  our  liberties  should  be  attempted;  and  impossible  that  it 
should  succeed.  Once  more^  let  the  extreme  bad  faith  of  this  kind  of 
argument  be  observed,  when  compared  with  the  language  held  to  the 
people  out  of  doors.  To  the  people  these  men  say,  *'  Be  quiet ;  the  con- 
stitution is  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  Parliament."  In  the  P^liament  they 
hold  all  idea  of  danger  to  the  constitution  infinitely  cheap,  '<  because  it  is 
safe  in  the  keeping  of  the  people  !  '*  When  the  advocates  of  the  slave 
trade  denied  the  right  of  Parliament  to  abolish  it,  and  said  that  this 
measure  might  safely  be  left  to  the  colonial  legislatures,  professing  all  the 
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while  that  they  were  most  friendly  to  it,  and  only  wished  to  oee  it  under* 
taken  in  the  right  place:  some  simple  pertons  were  extremely  surprised  Id 
find  the  same  individuals  in  their  places,  as  colonial  reprcsentativMi 
oppose  the  abolition  upon  its  own  merits:  and  this  conduct  used  to  be 
reckoned  the  height  of  bad  faith.  But  it  is  not  ijuite  so  intole(^>le  as  tin 
mode  of  proceeding  which  wc  are  at  present  considering :  for,  at  aay 
rate,  the  slave  traders  did  not  hrst  tell  the  mothcr-countrj  that  At 
question  should  be  left  to  the  islands,  and  Uien  hid  the  islands  )t»ve  it  M 
tlie  moUier-country.  This  sort  of  argument,  this  alibi  sophism  (as  Mr. 
Bentham  would  term  it),  is  peculiar  to  the  advocates  of  abnse  and  cop- 
ruption  ;  and  it  is  the  weapon  they  most  constantly  and  most  eucceksfiiUy 
employ.  Thus,  they  tell  us  perpetually,  that  the  press  is  free ;  and 
therefore  any  given  constitutional  question  slgnihes  little  ;  that  is.  we  nre 
desired  to  tolerate  an  encroachment  upnn  our  rights,  because  we  possess, 
in  some  other  quarter,  a  means  of  defending  them  against  en croac (invent : 
and,  of  course,  against  the  one  proposed,  as  well  as  others.  This  would 
be  hut  B  sorry  argument  taken  by  itself.  But  how  do  the  same  persons 
treat  any  encroachment  on  the  liberty  of  the  press?  Exactly  in  the 
way  now  described ;  —  they  laugh,  or  atfect  to  laugh,  at  such  feara  ;  and 
assure  us,  that  while  we  have  trial  by  jury,  all  is  safe.  Then,  if  we 
complain  that  there  are  abuses  in  the  management  of  special  juries  — 
that  the  same  pannel  is  constantly  recurred  to  from  the  smsU  number  of 
names  in  the  trecholders'  books  —  that  persons  in  office,  and  intimately 
connected  with  government,  even  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  are 
often  called  upon  to  try  questions  respecting  the  government  —  that  the 
advantage  of  being  summoned  on  Exchequer  trials  operates  as  a  douceur 
to  special  juries  in  tlieir  other  duties  —  that  the  whole  system  of  spcf'ial 
juries  in  criminal,  but  especially  in  slate  trials,  is  vicious  and  dangerous 
to  liberty; — we  ore  again  treated  as  enthusiasts  and  alarmists,  and 
and  are  asked,  if  we  really  think  there  can  be  any  danger,  as  long  as  ibe 
Judges  are  pure,  and  the  Bar  jealous?  If  a  political  jobber  happens  to  be 
made  a  judge,  from  court  favour  or  ministerial  services  —  if  he  is  seen 
assiduous  at  the  levee,  and  observed  to  treat  that  very  bar  according  to 
the  cast  of  its  political  principles,  still  there  is  no  danger.  Parliament  may 
impeach  him."  And,  as  soon  as  a  remark  upon  his  conduct  is  offered  in 
Parliament,  we  are  once  more  bandied  hack  to  the  bulwarks  of  liberty  — 
the  inestimable  privileges  of  a  free  press,  and  public  discussion,  and  trial 
by  jury. 

But  tlie  grand  topic  of  the  quietists,  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  is  Par- 
liament. To  think  of  danger  to  our  liberties,  while  the  business  of  go- 
vemment  is  regularly  carried  on  in  that  great  public  body,  and  no  minister 
ever  dreams  of  dispensing  with  its  services,  is  represented  as  the  extreme 
of  folly.  Now,  we  admit  that  we  have  no  fear  of  seeing  parliaments  dis- 
used, and  still  less  of  seeing  them  put  down  by  violent  means.  He  must 
be  a  clumsy  tyrant  who  should  think,  at  the  present  day,  of  employing  his 
influence  or  his  troops  in  this  way.  If,  indeed,  inroads  should  be  made  time 
after  time  upon  the  constitution,  and  acquiesced  in  under  the  vain  idea 
that  the  stand  might  l>e  made  when  it  became  a  matter  of  the  last  neces- 
sity ;  if,  at  length,  the  Parliament  were  found  steadily  to  support  the 

•  It  is  necessary,  from  the  course  of  the  argument,  to  atatc,  that  the  case  put 
hire  (and  in  olher  places)  is  merely  one  of  supposition  ;  and  that,  so  hi  from 
having  nnv  application  to  recent  proceedings  in  Parliiunent,  we  deem  the  attempts 
there  mnde  to  rescind  a  judicial  determinDtion  to  have  been  hurtful  to  the  cause 
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privileges  of  the  subject,  and  its  repeated  dissolution  only  identified  it 
the  more  with  the  people ;  it  would  probably  be  found,  that  some  violence 
might  safely  be  attempted  against  its  privileees,  by  means  of  those  wea- 
pons which  its  long  habits  of  criminal  compliance  had  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  Crown.  But,  for  the  present,  the  danger  arises  m>m  the  Parliament 
itself,  identified,  as  it  is  too  apt  to  be,  with  the  executive,  rather  than 
its  constituents.  The  court  party  of  this  country  have  long  since  disco- 
vered, that  by  far  the  easiest  and  west  means  of  stretching  their  power  is 
through  the  medium  of  a  compliant  parliament.  To  gain  this  body  to 
their  mterests,  and  to  prevent  every  reform  which  may  more  closely  con- 
nect it  with  the  people,  is,  accordmgly,  the  great  secret  of  acquiring  a 
power  dangerous  to  the  constitution.  They  may,  perchance,  be  now  and 
then  thwarted  by  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  Uiey  forget  and  forgive 
readily  —  trusting  to  an  early  mark  of  favour  from  the  representative 
body,  and  unwilling  to  quarrel  with  it  while  so  much  may  still  be  effected 
by  Its  assistance.  Nor  will  they  ever  break  so  useful  a  correspondence, 
and  quarrel  with  such  an  ally,  until  its  services  are  no  longer  worth 
having,  and  until  they  may  safely  be  dispensed  with.  But  it  is  for  the 
people  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  government  —  that  is,  the  execu- 
tive  —  acting  in  concert  with  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature,  may 
attempt  measures  hostile  to  their  rights;  and  that  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  keep  in  their  own  hands  the  security  for  the  Parliament  always 
proving  a  real  check  upon  the  Crown. 

The  uses  of  parliamentary  government  —  of  ruling  in  concert  with  the 
House  of  Commons  —  are  indeed  prodigious  to  the  sovereign.  We  have 
noticed  the  ease  and  safety  of  this  method  of  stretching  the  executive 
power ;  but,  besides  these  advantages,  it  confers  a  kind  of  authority,  and 
obtains  resources  from  the  country,  wholly  unknown  in  any  other  system 
of  polity.  No  absolute  monarch  can  call  forth  the  means  of  a  nation  as 
our  parliament  has  done.  To  say  nothing  of  the  men  raised,  and  the  sums 
borrowed,  we  have  paid  between  sixty  and  seventy  millions  in  twelve 
months,  and  this  for  a  length  of  years  together.  The  utmost  feats  of 
finance  in  despotic  countries  are  a  jest,  compared  with  this ;  and  this  is 
only  practicable  by  means  of  a  parliament.  Tne  people  feel  a  sort  of  con- 
nection with  that  body,  how  unequally  soever  die  elective  franchise  is 
distributed.  They  are  allowed  to  see  from  day  to  day  all  the  details  of  its 
proceedings.  They  follow  every  tax  proposed,  from  the  first  mention  to 
the  ultimate  decision  upon  its  merits.  They  petition,  and  ''  the  door  is 
opened  wide  "  to  their  representations ;  their  prayers  are  civilly,  even  re- 
spectfully, treated ;  many  highly  palatable  things  are  said  on  all  sides ; 
there  is  a  hope  of  final  success  held  out;  the  petition  is  meanwhile 
solemnly  conveyed  to  its  long  home,  accompanied  by  a  flattering  attend- 
ance of  friends ;  the  affecting  service  is  performed  over  it  by  the  proper 
officers ;  and  it  is  decently  laid  upon  the  table,  to  repose  amon^  its  distin- 
guished predecessors,  who  were  equally  useful  in  their  generation.  Were 
the  House  of  Commons  emptied,  or — which  would  exactly  amount  to  the 
same  thing  —  were  it  shut  up,  so  that  the  people  knew  nothing  of  what 
passed  within  its  walls,  and  only  saw  a  long  ugly  building,  with  many  doors 
and  windows,  where  a  manufactory  of  taxes  was  carried  on,  there  would 
very  speedily  be  an  end  of  the  vast  contributions  hitherto  paid  to  the  ser- 
vices of  the  state.  It  may  further  be  observed,  that  even  parliament,  with 
all  its  means  of  taxing,  has  only  been  able  to  raise  the  revenue  now  paid 
by  adopting  the  principle  of  gradual  increase;  laying  on  straw  by  straw 
upon  the  people's  bacl^  until  at  length  they  find  them  breaking,  without 
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knowing  when  the  burden  began  to  be  unbearable  :  a  new  illustration,  to 
show  the  necessity  of  making  an  early  stand,  and  never  suffering  ourselves 
to  be  lulled  with  the  phrases,  "  It  is  a  mere  trifle" —  "  What  can  it  sig- 
nify ?  "  —  "  We  have  borne  worBe,  and  survived  it "  —  "  It  is  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  resisting." 

The  struggles  which  have  been  recently  made,  and  with  signol  success, 
have  been  aJmost  all  against  public  burdens.  The  people,  by  a  resolute 
determination  to  obtain  justice,  shook  off  a  load  of  above  seventeen  mlU 
lions  a  year  of  war  taxes,  which  the  Crown  would  fain  have  made  perpe- 
tual. The  successful  issue  of  this  great  contest  ought  for  ever  to  teach 
them  a  lesson  of  their  strength.  But  it  would  be  well  if  the  same  vigour 
were  shown  in  resisting  the  smaller  impositions.  Great  attempts  to  piUage 
the  country  are  not  very  likely  to  succeed ;  but  when  the  government  goes 
on  by  its  bvourite  rule  of  gradual  and  insensible  progression  it  only  takes 
longer  time,  and  gains  ultimately  the  same  end.  Had  we  been  awake  to 
□ur  true  interests  while  the  burdens  were  accumulating,  we  never  should 
have  had  to  fight  that  arduous  battle,  and  our  means  would  not  have  been 
lell  in  their  present  state  of  exhaustion.  It  should  be  steadily  kept  in 
view,  that  a  financier  never  is  so  dangerous  as  when  he  proposes  a  tax 
which  seems  not  to  touch  any  one  sensibly  —  which  raises  some  commo- 
dity by  a  sum  almost  lower  than  any  known  currency :  and  therefore  such 
taxes  ought,  if  objectionable  in  themselves,  or  if  not  absolutely  necessary 
(which  is  indeed  the  greatest  of  all  objections),  to  be  as  strenuously 
resisted  as  if  they  at  once  cut  off'atcntti  of  our  income,  or  subjected  our 
heads  to  a  tribute. 

But,  independent  of  pecuniary  considerations,  we  would  fain  hope  tJiat 
the  love  of  our  constitution,  the  attachment  to  those  inestimable  privileges 
which  so  nobly  distinguish  us  among  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  to 
which  the  enjoyment  of  every  baser  possession  is  also  owing,  would  be  a 
sufiicicRt  motive  to  keep  alive  the  jealousy  of  royal  encroachment,  so  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  conservation  of  liberty.  Confidence  in  our  rulers, 
vrhether  arising  from  supineness  or  timidity,  or  personal  predilection,  is  as 
foolish  as  it  is  unworthy  of  a  free  people,  llie  task,  indeed,  which  a  sove- 
reign is  called  to  execute  is  the  noblest  which  the  mind  cim  imagine, — 
the  security  of  a  people's  happiness  by  one  man's  pains,  and,  it  moy  be,  at 
the  expense  of  his  own.  But  it  is  also  the  most  difficult  of  oil  offices  to 
perform  ;  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  he  will  be  but  too  apt  to  exchange 
It  for  another,  which,  as  it  is  the  very  easiest,  is  also  tlie  basest  of  employ- 
ments— the  sacrifice  of  all  a  nation's  interests  to  his  own.  The  mechan- 
ism, even  of  our  excellent  government,  furnishes  him  with  but  too  many 
engines  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object;  nor  con  any  thing  effect- 
ually check  his  operations  but  the  perpetual  jealousy  of  the  people,  within 
and  without  parliament,  in  discemmg^and  repressing  even  the  smallest  of 
his  encroachments. 


ON  THE  USES  OF  PARTY  UNION-* 


ViiEN  a  number  of  men  associate  tliemselves  from  a  general  agreement 
n  political  opinion,  and  pursue  in  one  body  a  certain  course  of  measures, 

Bj  Major  Cartwrighu  —  Vol,  xxx.  p.  181. 
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It  is  extremely  common  to  hear  them  accused  of  various  crimes.  If  tliey 
attack  the  government  of  the  day,  they  are  by  its  friends  stigmatised  as 
disloyal,  by  aid  of  the  established  sophism  which  confounds  the  sovereign 
with  his  councillors, — the  constitutiop  with  the  ministry  of  the  day.  oy 
the  people,  they  are  apt  to  be  regarded  as  prosecuting  their  own  interests ; 
and  only  desirous  of  changing  the  present  servants  of  the  crown,  to  take 
their  places.  Even  the  more  thinking  classes  of  the  community,  uncon- 
nected with  government,  are  apt  to  see  something  factious  in  a  system- 
atic opposition ;  it  seems  as  if  men,  and  not  measures,  were  the  criterion 
of  praise  or  blame ;  as  if  the  same  persons  would  approve  the  same  pro- 
positions, which  they  now  most  loudly  condemn,  were  they  but  made  by 
their  own  chiefs.  Tke  common  question  is.  Are  the  ministers  always  in 
the  wrong  ?  And  an  inference  is  thus  drawn  by  those  who  say  they 
retain  the  unbiassed  exercise  of  their  own  judgment,  that  there  is  almost 
as  great  a  sacrifice  of  conscience  in  always  agreeing  with  an  opposition, 
as  in  constantly  supporting  a  minister.  It  Is  we  interest,  and  ttie  never- 
failing  practice  of  the  government,  to  encourage  such  notions; — the 
minister  has  no  better  friends  than  those  who  rail  at  all  party  as  an 
interested  and  factious  league  of  place-hunters  or  zealots — nor  any  more 
useful  resources  than  in  the  number  of  well-meaning  and  not  very  clear- 
sighted persons,  who,  from  tender  consciences,  or  perhaps  from  the 
vanity  of  always  thinking  for  themselves,  keep  aloof  from  party  con- 
nection as  unprincipled  and  degrading. 

Another  charge  against  party,  arises  out  of  the  coalitions  which,  from 
time  to  time,  are  framed  between  men  of  different  political  connections, 
who  have  once  been  opposed  to  each  other.  No  more  fruitful  source 
can  be  assigned  of  the  prejudices  which  have  been  conceived  asainst 
various  parties,  and  of  the  general  disposition,  which  for  a  long  ¥fhSe  has 
existed,  to  question  the  purity  of  public  men  generally.  As  superficial 
observers  cannot  comprehend  the  principle  which  unites  incuviduals 
together  in  political  co-operation,  or  conceive  how  a  man  may,  to  promote 
a  just  cause,  overlook  slighter  differences  of  opinion,  and  act  with  those 
of  whom  he  does  not  in  every  particular  approve  —  so  the  same  reasonera 
find  it  still  more  difficult  to  understand  on  what  grounds  persons,  long 
inveterately  hostile,  can  unite  when  circumstances  are  chaneed :  and  as 
party  imion  is  termed  a  combination  for  power  or  place,  and  party  hos- 
tility a  factious  scramble  —  so  a  coalition  of  parties  is  deemed  a  profligate 
abandonment  of  public  principle  for  private  advantage.  The  two  most 
celebrated  measures  of  this  kmd,  in  more  modem  times,  have  given  rise 
to  an  infinity  of  such  feelings  in  the  public  mind. 

The  last  cause  we  shall  here  state,  of  the  odium  that  has  lately  &llen 
upon  party,  is  the  conduct  almost  inevitably  pursued  by  every  opposition, 
upon  its  accession  to  power,  and  the  disappomtment  arising  from  thence, 
both  to  the  public  and  to  individuals.  How  sparing  soever  an  opposition 
may  be  of  their  promises  to  the  country,  far  more  will  always  be  expected 
of  them  than  any  man  can  perform.  Whatever  has  been  done  amiss  by 
the  former  ministry,  they  are  called  upon  to  rectify,  and  instantly  —  for 
delay  is  held  equal  to  non-performance.  At  all  events,  they  are  not 
suffered  to  continue  for  one  moment  in  the  steps  which  they  had  blamed 
their  predecessors  for  pursuing  ;  although  it  may  be  perfectly  consistent 
in  those  who  inveighed  affainst  a  measure,  to  persevere  in  it,  when  once 
adopted,  as  the  lesser  evU ;  or,  if  resolved  upon  abandoning  it,  to  do  this 
cautiously  and  slowly.  The  heedless  multitude  however  cry  out,  that  the 
new  men  are  just  as  bad  as  the  old,  and  would  always  have  acted  like  them, 
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hod  they  been  in  their  place.  And  hence  a  new  topic  for  tliose  whose 
clamour  is,  that  all  public  men  are  alike.  In  the  mean  lime,  the  impos- 
sibility of  satibiying  the  private  claims  of  those  who  follow  the  party  for 
the  Bake  of  its  patronage.  Hi  Is  the  ranks  of  the  discontented;  and  the  loss 
of  power  having  disarmed  the  popular  indignation  against  the  fallen  mi- 
nistry, public  censure  is  almost  exclusively  reserved  for  their  successors. 
These,  too,  are  for  a  long  time  regarded  rather  as  an  opposition,  inex- 
pertly converted  into  ministers,  than  as  regular  placemen;  and  the 
dislike  escited  by  whatever  they  do,  or  leave  undone,  tinge  the  public  opi- 
nion respecting  opposition  parties  in  general.  These  appear  to  us  the 
principal  sources  of  the  unpopularity  into  which  regular  party  has  fallen. 

We  are  very  far  indeed  from  denying,  that  there  have  been,  in  all  times, 
abuses  of  the  principle  which  justifies  party  union  —  or  that  most  parties, 
in  their  turn,  have  had  errors  and  crimes  to  answer  for,  which  afford  some 
colour  to  the  charges  indiscriminately  made  ngainal  them  all.  We  may 
even  admit,  that,  unless  strictly  watched,  end  controlled  by  the  great  ' 
check  of  public  opinion,  party  association  is  apt  to  degenerate  and  pro- 
duce serious  evils,  by  its  perversion  to  purposes  of  a  private  naturc- 
Nevertheless,  we  conceive,  that  the  plan  of  acting  in  parties  has  its 
foundation  in  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  that  it  afford  the  only  saff: 
and  practical  means  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  free  country —  not,  as 
ignorant  men  imagine,  by  a  collusion  belween  different  juntos  of  men,  but 
by  a  mode  at  once  peaceful  and  effectual,  of  giving  their  full  inflaence  to 
different  principles.  Let  us  then  attend  to  the  ground  upon  which  alone 
such  associations  are  to  be  defended. 

Ah  long  as  men  are  ambitious,  corrupt  and  servile,  every  sovereign  wiU 
attempt  to  extend  his  power ;  he  will  easily  find  instruments  wherewithal 
to  carry  on  this  bad  work ;  if  unresisted,  his  encroachments  upon  public 
liberty  will  go  on  witli  an  accelerated  swiftness,  each  step  affording  new 
facilities  for  making  another  stride,  and  furnishing  additional  confidence 
to  attempt  it.  It  requires  no  argument,  then,  to  show  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  strictly  watching  every  administration  at  all  times.  But  if  any 
given  set  of  ministers  has  adopted  a  system  of  government  grossly  erro- 
neous, or  corrupt,  or  unconstitutional,  a  necessity  arises  for  taking  every 
lawful  means  to  displace  them,  and  prevent  further  mischief.  The  ques- 
tion is,  how  can  they  be  most  effectually  watched  in  the  one  case,  and 
opposed  in  tlie  other  ?  Now,  we  must  consider  tlie  means  of  supporting 
themselves,  which  all  ministers  have,  and  the  power  which  is  thus  af- 
forded them  of  eluding  the  vigilance  and  overcoming  the  resistance  of 
insulated  individuals.  Every  ministry  is  necessarily  aleague — a  party — 
sparty,  too,  regularly  marshalled,  and  kept  together  in  one  solid  body, — 
as  much  more  compact  than  the  best  organised  opposition,  as  a  standing 
army  is  better  disciplined  than  a  corps  of  volunteers.  The  ministers  have 
all  the  force  and  all  the  influence  of  the  government  at  their  disposal.  The 
fears  of  some,  the  hopes  of  others,  range  around  them  a  vast  host  of  per- 
sons nhom  they  can  dispose  of  at  pleasure,  without  ever  consulting  their 
wishes.  It  is  enough  for  those  multitudes  that  the  government  wills  any- 
thing :  and  straightway  they  feel  tliemselves  bound  strenuously  to  promote 
it.  Add  to  this,  tlie  strength  derived  from  the  good  will,  and  often  the 
co-operation,  of  a  great  and  even  respectable  class,  who  give  themselves 
little  trouble  to  enquire  into  the  merits  of  measures,  but  are  resolved  to 
believe,  that  whatever  the  minister  for  the  time  being  aays  or  does  is 
ri^t.  When  persons  of  little  reflection  or  no  candour  cry  out  against  an 
opposition  as  focliaus ;    inveigh  against  piu-ly  spirit ;  and  ask  how  any 
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honest  man  can  gire  up  the  guidance  of  his  conscience,  and  follow  imp1i<^ 
citly  the  steps  of  his  politiod  leaders, — how  comes  it  that  they  forget  the 
far  more  implicit  obedience  rendered  to  the  minister  of  the  day,  by  the 
whole  host  of  goyemment  dependents  ?  They  are  indeed  knit  together 
by  an  inseparable  bond  —  their  common  interest ;  theirs  is  an  unscrupu- 
lous, an  unenquiring,  an  unthinking  compliance  with  all  that  their  chief 
prescribes.  If  the  charges  of  unconscientious  agreement  in  opinion,  or 
blind  submission  to  other  men,  applies  to  any  class,  it  clearly  is  to  those 
whom  the  power  of  the  government  commands,  or  its  patronage  influences. 
If  the  opposers  of  the  government  must  be  accused  of  violence  and  ran- 
cour, its  supporters  are  equally  open  to  the  charge  of  tyranny  and  perse- 
cution. Nor  will  it  avail  the  enemies  of  all  part^,  to  say  that  they  blame 
both  sides,  and  would  have  no  r^^lar  disciphne  m  either.  By  the  nature 
of  the  case,  there  must  be  a  party,  regularly  disciplined  and  paid,  for  the 
minister  of  the  day.  As  long  as  self-interest  has  any  influence  over  men's 
minds  at  least,  this  party  must,  of  necessity,  exist  at  all  times.  The  ques- 
tion therefore  is  not,  whether  we  shall  do  without  any  such  unions ;  but 
whether  we  shall  suffer  them  all  to  be  <m  one  side,  and  shall  not  have  re- 
course to  something  of  the  same  system  and  combination  for  watching  and 
for  opposing  the  ministerial  party,  which  that  party  always  uses  for  re- 
taining its  power,  and  almost  always  for  augmenting  the  power  of  the 
Crown,  and  increasing  the  burdens  of  the  people. 

Now,  it  seems  very  manifest,  that,  without  some  systematic  co-operation, 
no  ministry  can  be  either  watched  or  opposed  effectually.  The  argument 
applies,  in  different  degrees,  both  to  the  vigilance  which  all  administra- 
tions require,  and  the  opposition  which  should  be  given  to  councils 
radically  vicious ;  and  as  it  is  of  course  strongest  in  the  latter  case,  we 
shall  principally  direct  our  attention  to  that.  Compare,  then,  the  chance 
of  success  which  a  ministry  and  an  opposition,  composed  of  insulated 
individuals,  would  have.  All  the  adherents  of  the  minister  act  in  con- 
cert, and  each  sacrifices  his  own  opinions  and  views,  where  they  clash 
with  the  common  object  of  defending  their  leader's  place.  If  he  proposes 
a  measure  which  many  of  them  disapprove,  still  they  support  him ;  be- 
cause the  loss  of  it  would  endanger  his  official  existence.  But  if  his 
opponents  only  attack  him  when  they  are  all  agreed  upon  the  measure, 
they  must,  for  the  same  reason,  make  the  attack  in  the  manner  which 
all  approve  ;  that  is  to  say,  only  those  who  agree  in  disapproving  of  the 
measure  can  join  the  attack ;  and  of  those,  only  such  as  concur  in  the 
way  of  expressing  their  dissent.  It  is  not  merely  that  one  man  may  be 
influenced  by  one  reason,  and  another  by  another,  to  join  in  the  same 
vote :  —  this  would  lead  to  no  material  defalcation  of  strength.  But 
there  will  be  found  very  few  votes  in  which  all  are  precisely  agreed ;  and  if 
each  man  must  follow  his  own  judgment  for  conscience-sake,  even  a  small 
difference  of  sentiment  must  prevent  a  concurrence  in  the  vote.  Thus  it 
will  happen,  that  the  whole  body  who  disapprove  of  the  measures  of 
government  as  a  system,  and  conscientiousl]^  deem  a  change  neoessaiTj 
are  prevented  from  ever  expressing  that  opinion  at  all.  There  might 
even  be  a  clear  majority  against  the  govemment,  and  yet  no  change 
could  be  effected. 

Let  the  nature  of  the  co-operation  which  party  requires  be  only  con- 
sidered fairly,  and  it  will  appear  in  no  respect  to  involve  sacrifices  beyond 
what  the  most  scrupulous  ought  to  make.  A  number  of  individuals 
Mpree  in  holding  many  strong  opinions  upon  the  most  important  subjects. 
Unless  there  exists  this  general  communion  of  sentiments,  the  party 
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ought  not  to  be  fariiied.     They  all  agree  ii  _ 

necessary  for  the  salvation  of  ilie  country  :  —  for  if  they  only  i 
bring  al>oui  a  change  of  men,  wt  admit  the  conflict  to  be  a  mere  scrnm 
for  power.  Agreeing  generally,  and  on  important  points,  each  man  1m> 
dilferenceE  of  opinion  as  to  the  details ;  but  the  corner-stone  of  the  whole 
fabric  being  the  unanimous  concurrence  in  thinking  that  a  change  of 
system  is  necessary,  and  the  adoption  of  some  one  line  of  opposition 
beine  essentially  to  accomplish  this  end,  it  is  no  sacrifice  of  individual 
opinions,  but  only  acting  in  conformity  with  the  moat  important  opinion 
to  sacrifice  the  less  important ;  and,  to  act  otherwise,  would  in  reality  be 
a  much  greater  sacrifice  of  individual  opinion.  In  truth,  this  is  the  way 
in  which  every  man  carries  on  his  private  afFairs  ;  and  it  b  precisely  th« 
principle  on  which  all  communities  depend  for  their  existence.      The 

Eower  of  the  majority  to  bind  the  whole  rests  upon  no  otiier  foundation, 
loes  any  man  deem  it  unconscientious  to  submit  to  a  bad  law  after  it  is 
passed,  though  lie  resisted  its  introduction  ?  Unless,  in  extreme  cases, 
when  all  government  is  at  an  end,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  yi«]d 
obedience,  and  to  co-operate  in  carrying  into  effect  measures  which,  while 
under  discussion,  he  had  opposed,  because  a  still  greater  evil  would  ensue 
from  his  continued  opposition,  namely,  the  dissolution  of  society.  So,  in 
a  party,  it  is  a  man  s  duty  to  co-operate  with  the  whole  body  al\er  his 
peculiar  views  have  been  over-ruled,  because  otherwise  a  still  greater  evil 
would  result,  namely,  the  establishment  for  ever  of  the  bad  system  which 
all  agree  ought  to  be  changed.  Extreme  cases  may  arise  here,  as  in  the 
community  at  large  -,  questions  of  paramount  importani^e  may  interfere, 
upon  which  tlie  dilfercnces  of  opinion  are  too  great  to  be  overcome  ;  and 
a  total  or  partial  destruction  of  the  union  may  be  the  result.  But,  in 
ordinary  cases,  the  yielding  in  small  matters  for  the  sake  of  greater  ones, 
is  not  only  no  abandonment  of  private  opinion,  but  is  the  only  way-  in 
which  that  opinion  can  be  effectually  pronounced  and  pursued. 

It  is  thus  essentially  necessary  to  regard  every  measure,  whetlier  proposed 
by  the  government  or  their  opponents,  not  merely  on  its  own  merits,  but 
in  connection  with  the  men  who  bring  it  forward,  and  the  system  of  which 
it  forms  a  part.  Some  questions,  indeed,  are  of  such  paramount  import- 
ance, and  rest  upon  grounds  so  plain,  that  no  compromise  can  be  admitted 
in  respect  to  them.  But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  which  come 
into  discussion  must  be  viewed  in  the  relations  just  now  mentioned. 
Suppose  a  measure,  in  itself  good,  is  propounded  by  a  set  of  mioistera 
whose  whole  conduct  is  at  variance  with  its  principles,  whose  good  laitfa 
in  executing  it  cannot  be  trusted,  and  who  may,  independent  of  bad  in- 
tentions, have  no  power  to  do  its  merits  full  justice — a  man  may  most  con- 
scientiously resist  the  proposition;  and  he  is  liable  to  no  charge  of  factious 
conduct,  or  of  inconsistency,  if  he  object  to  it  in  the  hands  of  one  class 
of  statesmen,  and  afterwards  approve  of  it  in  those  of  another  and  better 
description.  It  is  rational  and  just  to  distinguish  between  different  classes 
of  ministers,  and  approve  or  disapprove  uf  their  systems  ;  to  grant  the 
one  our  confidence,  while  we  distrust  the  other.  Let  us  only  lake  a  few 
instances,  in  order  to  demonstrate  how  senseless  the  clamour  is  which  we 
see  raised  against  party,  upon  the  ground  that  measures  onlv,  and  not 
men,  should  be  the  subject  of  deliberation  and  of  choice. 

There  are  some  powers  so  hostile  to  liberly,  and  some  resources  so 

Itunpting  to  humau  weakness,  that  no  ministers  whatever  ought  to  be  in- 

Inisted  with  them.     Thus,  a  large  standing  army,  an  income  tax.  or  tlue 

"n  of  the  constitution  even  for  a  short  time,  though  f 
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dangerous  under  rulers  of  arbitrary  principles,  lovers  of  war,  and  despisers 
of  economy,  can  never  be  safely  resorted  to,  whoever  may  be  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  public  affairs.    But  many  lesser  resources  may 
be  conceived  which  a  politician  might  reasonably  and  honestly  be  afraid 
of  confiding  to  men  whose  avowed  principles  would  lead  to  the  abuse  of 
the  grant,  and  yet  might  not  be  prepared  to  refuse  to  a  more  consti- 
tutional and  economical  government.     In  like  manner,  a   measure  for 
completing  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  must  be  supported  by  men  of 
all  parties  who  agree  in  disapproving  of  that  traffic,  without  regard  to  the 
quarter  from  whence  the  proposition  comes ;  but  an  honest  and  rational 
abolitionist  must  feel  very  suspicious  of  whatever  is  done  in  this  cause  by 
men  who  were  always  the  great  patrons  of  the  trade,  and  who  clung  to  its 
last  remains  with  the  eagerness  of  African  merchants,  at  the  moment 
when  the  voice  of  the  whole  people  was  raised  to  put  it  down.     The  same 
law  becomes  a  very  different  thins,  if  its  execution  is  left  in  the  hands  of 
an  enemy  to  its  principles  and  spirit ;  and  almost  every  branch  of  public 
policy  is  connected  with  proceeoings  which  must  of  necessity  be  intrusted 
to  the  servants  of  the  executive  govenuoient,  and  with  events  for  which 
no  legislative  arrangement  can  provide.    Thus,  some  very  worthy,  but 
mistaken  abolitionists,  who  had  flattered  themselves  that  the  law  being 
once  made,  no  ministers  would  dare  to  show  any  slackness  in  executing  it, 
have  been  somewhat  staggered  always  to  find  m  the  colony  department 
an  avowed  advocate  of  the  West  Indian  body,  and  frequently  to  see  in  the 
colonies  most  exposed  to  slave  trading  official  men  not  very  hostile  to  the 
traffic ;  nor  were  they  much  edified  to  find  the  interests  of  the  abolition 
wholly  overlooked  in  the  first  peace  with  France,  though  the  loud  and 
unanimous  reprobation  of  the  country  soon  forced  the  subject  upon  the 
attention  of  ministers,  once  the  avowed  patrons,  and  now  the  zealous 
enemies  of  the  traffic.     The  state  of  Ireland  affords  another  illustration. 
The  injudicious  supporters  of  the  Catholic  claims  often  rank  themselves 
with  the  promoters  of  the  outcry  against  party  connection.     Yet  who  can 
deny  that  the  Catholic  question  itself,  if  carried,  would  confer  fewer  ad- 
vantages on  Ireland,  nay  fewer  immunities  or  benefits  on  the  Catholic 
body,  than  the  establishment  of  a  ministry  honestly  and  anxiously  dis- 
posed to  allay  all  sectarian  animosities,  and  to  give  the  Catholics  the 
whole  advantage  of  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands  ?    While  the  professed 
enemies  of  that  sect  bear  sway,  and  while  one  of  the  grounds  of  the  pre- 
ference shown  to  them  by  the  Crown  is  their  inveterate  hostility  to  the 
Catholic  claims,  it  is  manifest  that  emancipation  itself,  if  carried,  would 
amend  the  situation  of  the  sister  kingdom  in  little  more  than  the  name. 
A  wise  ministry,  friendly  to  that  body,  was  endeavouring  in  1806  and  1807 
to  improve  their  condition  by  all  practical  favours  which,  under  the  ex- 
isting laws,  could  be  shown  to  them,  and  to  pave  the  way  by  gradual  re- 
laxations, for  the  complete  repeal  of  the  penal  code.   Like  the  i£olitioniiti 
the  violent  Catholics  cried  out,  ^^Measures,  not  mens  "  uid,  joining  in  tbe 
attack  which  their  worst  enemies  made  upon  their  best  friends,  they  biff 
had  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  oppression  to  warn  them  how  they  auftir 
themselves  again  to  be  blindly  leagued  against  their  own  interests.    TW' 
great  subject  of  economical  reform  affords  another  illustration  of  tht 
same  doctrine.     The  extreme  necessities  of  tlie  country,  and  the  loud 
cry  which  has  gone  forth  from  the  whole  people  for  retrenchment,  hm 
compelled  the  ministry  to  make  some  show  of  reformation  in  this  p«iw 
ticular.  ^  But  as  they  are  the  known  enemies  of  every  such  change ;  as 
their  principle  is  to  extend  rather  thai>  diminish  the  royal  patronage ;  as 
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iheir  practice  lias  been  the  indulgence  of  unexampled  proPusion  in  e%m 
branch  of  the  public  expenditure,  no  man  of  common  sense  could  expect 
lo  see  the  cause  of  economy  thrive  in  their  hands  ;  and  none  but  ao  idiot 
con  luve  been  disappointed  at  seeing  how  little  has  been  effected  by  them 
in  producing  a  saving  of  expense.  Whatever  relief  the  people  have  ob- 
tained from  their  burdens  is  due  to  their  own  vehenient  determiaation  to 
shake  them  off;  and  has  been  wrung  from  the  gripe  of  tlicir  ndcrs  in 
spile  of  the  stTongest  efforts  which  could  be  made  to  retain  the  load  upon 
the  people's  back.  Generally  speaking,  a  ministry  favourable  to  the 
country,  friendly  to  rational  reforms,  and  despising  patronage,  would  have 
carried  through  a  variety  of  improvements  which  none  but  ministers  can 
accomplish ;  and  would  have  seized  every  practicable  opportunity  of  re- 
trenchment which  the  circumstances  of  the  times  afforded,  iadepeodeDl 
of  legislative  enactments. 

We  trust  that  enough  has  been  said  to  show,  how  honestly,  and  how 
rationally,  a  public  man  may  withhold  his  support  systematically  from  one 
class  of  statesmen,  and  co-operate  generally  with  another.  Hitherto  we 
have  only  spoken  of  the  principit  of  party  union,  as  liable  to  be  questioned 
by  persons  of  tender  consciences,  or  guided  by  original  views  of  policy. 
But  two  other  classes  also  take  a  part  m  such  associations,  whose  co-oper- 
ation is  not  to  be  rejected,  although  the  motives  of  the  one,  and  the 
iaculties  of  the  other,  may  be  less  respectable.  Self-interest,  which  leagues 
80  many  with  the  government,  may  rank  some  too  with  its  opponents; 
and  a  number  of  persons,  who  have  sense  and  information  enough  to  see 
which  side  they  should,  upon  the  whole,  prefer,  may  be  very  far  trom  pos- 
sessing the  power  to  form  an  enlightened  opinion  upon  each  measure  that 
is  discussed.  There  is  no  reason  whatever,  why  the  aid  of  both  these 
dasses  should  nut  be  received ;  nor  is  it  the  slightest  imputation,  either 
upon  the  chiefs  or  their  cause,  to  seek  such  co-operation.  The  ministry 
can  only  be  effectually  resisted  by  such  means;  the  ministry,  round  whom 
such  hosts  are  rallied  by  all  the  basest  propensities  of  our  nature,  and 
whose  cause  is  supportetl  too  by  the  ignorance,  the  weakness,  and  the  ser- 
vility of  multitudes.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  jtarty  union  is,  that 
it  arrays  in  strength  against  bad  rulers  numberless  individuals  who,  if  left 
alone,  are  too  weak  to  produce  any  effect;  and  that  it  brings  good  out  of 
evil,  by  turning  the  weaknesses,  and  even  the  vices,  of  mankina,  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  country's  cause.  When  wc  see  by  what  means,  and  by  wluit 
persons,  the  worst  of  ministers  is  always  sure  to  be  backed,  can  there  be 
a  more  deplorable  infatuation  than  theirs,  who  would  fain  see  him  displaced 
for  the  salvation  of  the  stale,  and  yet  scruple  to  obtain  assistance  in  ihe 
just  warfare  waged  against  him,  from  every  feeling,  and  motive,  and  prin- 
ciple, that  can  induce  any  one  to  join  in  the  struggle  ?  Always  reflecting 
on  the  fearful  odds  against  the  people,  who  can  seriously  maintain,  that 
n-e  ought  nicely  to  investigate  tlie  grounds  of  each  man's  support  who  is 
willing  to  take  out  part  ?  Who  so  silly  as  to  ask  whether  one  person  is 
encouraged  by  his  hopes  —  another  by  his  vanity — a  third  by  his  love  of 
action  —  or  to  criticise  this  movement  of  the  public  mind,  as  tinged  with 
enthusiasm,  and  that  as  somewhat  extravagant  P  While  men  are  raeo, 
tliese  frailties  must  show  themselves  in  all  they  do :  and  the  wiseacres  or 
puritans,  who  object  to  a  party  for  availing  itself  of  every  support  without 
asking  to  what  it  may  be  owing,  only  contend  in  reality  that  the  whole 
of  those  frailties  should  be  marshalled  on  one  side.  This  is,  in  truth,  the 
perpetual  error  into  which  the  enemies  of  party  fall.  The  interested  de- 
claimcrs  against  its  principles  know  it  full  well ;  and  the  well-meaning 
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purist  unintentionallv  lends  himself  to  the  artifice.  In  a  word,  as  every 
ministry  is  sure  of  afi  the  benefits  of  party  union  at  all  tiroes,  he  who  cries 
out  against  faction  only  means  that  tnere  shall  be  one  faction  unopposed* 
He  commits  the  same  error  with  the  very  amicable  but  not  very  practical 
sect,  who  deny  the  rieht  of  self-defence ;  and  forget,  that  unless  all  men 
were  converted  into  mends,  their  doctrine  would  end  in  the.  extirpation 
of  half  the  human  race. 

We  have  said  enough,  and  perhaps  more  than  enough,  on  this  subject. 
Yet  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  transcribing  a  few  lines  from  an 
author,  whose  genius  entitles  him  to  the  highest  regard  from  readers  of 
every  description,  and  whose  political  partialities  may  probably  recommend 
him  still  more  strongly  to  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  distrust  our 
ratiocinations.  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  most  temperate,  elaborate,  and  deeply 
weighed  of  all  his  polittcal  publications,  has  the  following  admirable  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  which  we  are  now  treating: — 

**  That  connection  and  faction  are  equivalent  terms,  is  an  opinion  which  has 
been  carefully  inculcated  at  all  tiroes  by  uncMptitutional  statesmen.  The  reason 
is  evident.  Whilst  men  are  linked  togeth^  they  easily  and  speedily  com- 
municate the  alarm  of  any  evil  design.  They  are  enabled  to  fothom  it  with 
common  counsel,  and  to  oppose  it  with  united  strength.  Whereas,  when  they 
lie  dispersed,  without  concert,  order,  or  discipline,  communication  is  uncertain^ 
counsel  difficult,  and  resistance  impracticable.  Where  men  are  not  acquainted 
with  each  other's  principles,  nor  experienced  in  each  other's  talents,  nor  at  all 
practised  in  their  mutual  habitudes  and  dispositions  by  joint  efforts  in  business  ^- 
no  personal  confidence,  no  friendship,  no  common  mterest  subsistinjj  among 
them ;  it  is  evidently  impossible  that  they  can  act  a  public  part  with  uniformity, 
perseverance,  or  efficacy.  In  a  connection,  the  most  inconsiderable  man,  by 
adding  to  the  weight  of  the  whole,  has  his  value,  and  his  use ;  out  of  it,  the 
^eatest  talents  are  wholly  unserviceable  to  the  public.  No  man,  who  is  not 
inflamed  by  vain-glory  into  enthusiasm,  can  flatter  himself  that  his  single,  un- 
supported, desultory,  unsystematic  endeavours  are  of  power  to  defeat  the  subtle 
designs  and  united  cabals  of  ambitious  citizens.  When  bad  men  combine,  the 
good  must  associate ;  else  they  will  fall,  one  by  one,  an  unpitied  sacrifice  in  a 
contemptible  struggle.  When  the  public  man  omits  to  put  himself  in  a  situation 
of  doine  his  duty  with  effect,  it  is  an  omission  that  frustrates  the  purposes  of  his 
trust  almost  as  much  as  if  he  had  formally  betrayed  it.  It  is  surelv  no  very 
rational  account  of  a  man's  1^,  that  he  has  always  acted  right ;  but  has  taken 
special  care  to  act  in  such  a  manner  that  his  endeavours  could  not  possibly  be 
productive  of  any  consequence. 

'*  Every  profession,  not  excepting  the  glorious  one  of  a  soldier,  or  the  sacred 
one  of  a  priest,  is  liable  to  its  own  particular  vices ;  which,  however,  form  no 
argument  against  those  ways  of  life ;  nor  are  the  vices  themselves  inevitable  to 
every  individual  in  those  professions.  Of  such  a  nature  are  connections  in 
politics ;  essentially  necessary  for  the  full  performance  of  our  public  duty,  ac- 
cidentally liable  to  degenerate  into  faction.  Commonwealths  are  made  of 
families,  free  commonwcnilths  of  parties  also;  and  we  may  as  well  affirm,  that  our 
natural  regards  and  ties  of  blood  tend  inevitably  to  make  men  bad  citizens,  as 
that  the  bonds  of  our  party  weaken  those  by  wmch  we  are  held  to  our  country. 
Some  legislators  went  so  rar  as  to  make  neutrality  in  party  a  crime  against  the 
state.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  might  not  have  been  rather  to  overstrain  the 
principle.  Certain  it  is,  the  best  patriots  in  the  greatest  commonwealths  have 
always  commended  and  promoted  such  connections.  Idem  sentire  de  republican 
was  with  them  a  principal  ground  of  friendship  and  attachment ;  nor  do  I  know 
any  other  capable  of  forming  firmer,  dearer,  more  pleasing,  more  honourable,  and 
more  virtuous  habitudes." 

Near  akin  to  the  last  topic  on  which  we  have  touched,  is  the  benefit 
derived  to  the  cause  of  sound  and  liberal  principles  by  aristocratical  influ. 
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ence  being  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  party.  The  power  of  great  families  is 
indeed  a  most  necessary  part  of  the  array  to  which  the  people  must  look' 
for  their  security  against  misgovemment.  It  is  in  vain  to  stigmatise  this 
co-operation  as  the  influence  of  a  domineering  aristocracy ;  to  assert  that 
the  whole  is  a  contention  of  grandees  ;  and  to  pretend  that  the  power  of 
one  is  better  than  that  of  an  oligarchy.  Such  are  the  clamours  cunningly 
raised  by  the  minions  of  arbitrary  power ;  scarcely  with  less  wickedness 
echoed  by  the  wild  fury  of  demagogues,  and  senselessly  listened  to  by  the 
unthinking  rabble.  But  this  description  of  persons  is  daily  lessening  in 
number,  as  the  education  of  the  poor  advances  ;  the  delusion  is  therefore 
losing  its  influence,  and  the  undue  power  of  the  Crown  must  soon  be  de- 
prived of  its  best  allies — the  mob  and  their  leaders.  Every  man  of  sense 
has  long  been  convinced,  that  no  two  things  can  }^  more  widely  different 
than  the  wholesome  and  natural  influence  of  the  aristocracy  in  a  political 
party,  and  the  vicious  form  of  national  government  which  is  known  by 
the  same  name.  That  influence  can  only  be  exerted  by  the  free  will  of  the 
party,  and  the  people  whose  leaders  and  advocates  those  great  families 
are.  As  soon  as  the  common  o]lbrations  of  the  party  have  raised  them  to 
power,  they  are  subject  to  all  the  checks  and  controls  which  the  frame  of 
our  constitution  has  provided,  and  which  renders  all  danger  from  aristo- 
cratic influence  wholly  chimerical.  But,  in  connection  with  the  party 
whose  principles  they  share,  and  whose  confidence  they  enjoy,  those  fanu. 
lies  exercise  a  large  and  a  salutary  influence.  They  am)rd  a  counterpoise, 
from  their  wealth,  rank,  and  station,  to  the  resources  of  force  and  corrup- 
tion at  the  Crown's  disposal :  they  are  a  rallying  point  to  the  scattered 
strength  of  the  inferior  partisans,  and  a  more  permanent  mass  in  which 
the  common  principles  may  be  embodied  and  preserved  among  the  vicis- 
situdes  of  fortune  ;  and,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  so  apt  to  have  a  fatal  effect 
among  the  more  fickle  and  more  numerous  orders  of  society,  they  are 
eminently  useful  in  tempering  the  zeal,  as  well  as  in  fixing  the  unsteadi- 
ness, of  popular  opinion  ;  and  thus  give  regulation  and  direction,  as  well 
as  efficacy,  to  the  voice  and  the  strength  of  the  people. 

We  are  very  far  from  wishing  to  deny  that  the  principle  of  party  asso- 
ciation has  ever  been  abused ;  and  the  perversion  of  it  has  most  fre- 
quently been,  in  the  combinations  of  great  families,  united  by  no  distin- 
guishing opinions,  and  opposing  the  government  upon  no  very  intelligible 
grounds.  The  object,  in  these  cases,  seems  rather  to  have  been  the  distri- 
bution of  patronage ;  and  the  point  of  difference  with  the  ministry  was 
sometimes  nothing  more  important  to  the  community  than  the  particular 
channels  in  which  royal  favour  should  flow.  In  such  times  as  those  Swift 
might  well  be  allowed  to  rail  and  to  laugh  at  party,  and  to  term  it  the 
'^  madness  of  many  for  the  gain  of  a  few."  But,  m  the  present  times,  such 
a  perversion  of  the  principle  is  quite  impossible.  The  powerful  families 
are  aware  that  they  can  only  retain  their  influence  in  the  country  by  act- 
ing upon  high  public  grounds.  The  charge,  indeed,  to  which  they  have 
been  most  exposed,  is  that  of  standing  on  too  lofly  ground,  and  refusing 
office  when  it  was  within  their  reach,  because  they  could  not  obtain  it  w^ith 
a  recognition  of  their  own  opinions  upon  certain  important  questions  of 
state.  Certain  it  is,  that  a  hankering  afler  place  never  was  so  little  the 
failing  of  an  opposition  as  in  our  times. 

As  aristocratical  influence  has  sometimes  been  abused,  so  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  coalitions  of  parties  have  been  formed  repugnant  to  the 
universal  feelings  of  the  country;  and,  however  justifiable  upon  principle, 
yet  reprehensible  in  point  of  prudence  —  for  this  reason,  that  the  general 
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sense  of  the  people  could  not  be  reconciled  to  them.  l*he  union  of  Mr^ 
Fox  and  Lora  North,  at  the  close  of  the  American  war,  was  a  measure  of 
this  description  ;  and  its  effects  in  alienating  the  public  mind  from  these 
political  leaders  were  very  unfortunate.  Yet,  tnat  coalitions  may  be 
formed  most  honestly,  and  that  the  public  good  may  frequently  require 
them,  is  abundantly  manifest.  They  are  recommended  by  the  same  views 
which  prescribe  the  formation  of  any  one  party ;  namely,  the  necessity  of 
uniting  together  aU  who  agree  on  certain  nighly  important  questions,  and 
of  sacrificing  minor  differences  in  order  to  secure  some  grand  point  for  the 
country.  If  two  parties  have  been  long  opposed,  and  the  grounds  of  their 
difference  were  removed  by  the  course  of  events,  there  can  be  no  reason 
whatever  for  their  not  forming  a  junction  in  order  to  oppose  effectually 
some  third  party,  the  success  of  which  is  deemed  by  them  both  to  be  per- 
nicious to  the  common  weal.  The  coalition,  in  such  a  case,  is  only  a  sacri- 
fice of  private  animosities  to  the  public  good.  No  doubt,  unions  of  this 
description  may  very  probably  leatd  to  a  great  embarrassment,  when  their 
primary  object  is  gamed ;  for  it  is  possible  that  the  two  parties  may  agree 
m  little  more  than  in  the  necessity  of  a  change ;  so  that  when  they  come 
to  act  together  in  office,  the  views  of  each  may  hamper  the  othier,  and 
a  feeble  government  of  concessions,  and  compromises,  and  half  measures 
may  be  established.  But  this  is  only  a  reason  for  carefully  examining  the 
grounds  of  the  coalition,  and  coming,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  full  under^ 
standing  upon  all  other  views  of  policy ;  it  is  no  argument  against  coalir 
tions  generally,  and  most  certainly  it  affords  no  ground  of  invective  against 
party  in  the  alMtract. 

There  is  just  as  little  reason  for  such  invectives,  furnished  by  the  inevi- 
table consequences  of  a  successful  opposition ;  namely,  the  accession  to 
power  of  those  engaged  in  it.  This  event  was  the  avowed  object  of  their 
operations ;  not  for  the  sake  of  the  emoluments  and  patronage  connected 
with  office,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  principles  which  they  professed,  and 
which  could  only  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  change  of  ministry.  To 
rescue  the  country  from  the  hands  of  men  who  were  misgoverning  and 
ruining  it,  and  to  place  its  affairs  in  the  hands  of  men  whose  integrity  was 
greater,  and  whose  views  of  policy  were  sounder  —  this  was  the  avowed 
object  of  the  party.  In  pursuing  this  object,  much  good  service  may  in- 
deed 'have  been  rendered  to  the  state  incidentally —  many  useful  measures 
forced  upon  the  ministers  —  many  pernicious  attempts  defeated  —  many 
bad  schemes  prevented  from  being  even  tried  :  all  these  successes  would 
have  been  of  great  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  country,  even  if  the  main 
object  had  failed,  and  the  change  of  government  had  never  been  effected; 
and  all  these  advantages  to  the  state  would  have  been  the  legitimate 
fruits  of  party  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  But  a  more  extensive 
and  permanent  corrective  to  misrule  was  wanting :  the  country  was  to  be 
saved  from  men  whose  principles  were  hurtful  to  its  best  interests,  in 
order  to  be  ruled  by  those  who  could  safely  be  trusted  with  them.  Can 
any  clamour,  then,  be  more  vulgar  or  senseless  than  theirs  who  abuse,  as 
place-hunters,  the  men  who  have  been  raised  to  power  by  the  triumph  of 
their  own  principles  ?  Can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  to  oppose  a 
ministry,  and  seek  ito  downfall,  tor  the  mere  sake  of  destroying  it,  without 
putting  any  other  in  its  place?  The  formation  of  a  mmistry  on  purer 
principles,  composed  of  more  trustworthy  men,  is  the  only  legitimate  ob- 
ject of  all  constitutional  opposition.  Whoever  takes  office  on  this  ground 
acts  a  truly  patriotic  part.  He  only  can  be  charged  with  hunting  afler 
place,  who  assumes,  tor  fttctious  purposes,  principles  that  do  not  belong 
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to  him ;  or  abandons  those  which  he  had  professed,  when  the  svenuec  ta 
office  are  within  his  view.  Here,  sgain,  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  the 
just  and  dignified  cxpresaiona  of  Burke. 

"  Party,"  he  oltscrves,  "  in  a  body  of  men  united,  for  promoting,  bj-  their  joint 
endeavours,  the  natiaiial  interest,  upon  some  paniculnr  principlo  in  which  thtT* 
are  all  agreed.  For  my  part,  1  find  it  impossible  to  conceive,  that  any  one 
believes  in  his  own  politica,  or  thinks  them  to  be  of  any  weight,  who  refuse*  lo 
adopt  the  means  of  having  tliem  reduced  into  practice.  It  is  (he  businena  of  ibe 
speculative  philosopher  to  mark  the  proper  ends  of  government.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  politician,  who  is  the  philosopher  in  actiun,  to  find  out  proper 
means  towards  those  ends,  and  to  employ  them  with  effect.  Therefore  evcfjr 
honourable  connection  will  avow  it  is  their  first  purpose  to  pursue  cvety  jait 
method  to  put  the  men  who  hold  their  opinions  into  such  a  condition  at  may 
enable  them  to  carry  their  common  plans  into  execution,  with  all  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  state.  As  this  power  is  attached  to  certain  situations,  it  is  their 
duty  to  contend  tor  these  situadona.  Without  a  proscription  of  others,  they  are 
bound  to  give  to  their  own  party  the. preference  in  all  things;  and  by  no  mewu, 
for  private  considerations,  to  accept  any  oflcrs  of  power  in  which  the  whole  body 
b  not  included ;  nor  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  led,  or  to  be  controlled,  or  to  be 
over-balanced,  in  oEBce  or  in  council,  by  those  who  contradict  the  verj-  funda- 
mental principles  on  which  their  party  ia  formed,  and  even  those  upon  whkji 
every  fair  connection  must  stand.  Such  a  generous  contention  lor  power,  on 
such  tnanly  and  honourable  maxims,  will  easily  be  distingiushed  trom  the  mean 
mnd  interested  struggle  lor  place  and  emolument.  The  very  style  of  such  person* 
will  serve  to  discriminate  them  from  those  numberless  impostors,  who  bmre 
deluded  the  ignorant  with  professions  Incompatible  with  human  practice,  and 
have  afterwards  incensed  them  by  practices  below  the  level  of  vulgar  rectitude." 

Of  the  imputations  cast  upon  party  men  for  deserting  their  followers 

or  their  principles  when  they  take  office,  it  is  the  less  necessary  to  speolc 

■t  large ;  because,  as  soon  as  they  have  the  government  in  their  hands, 

tfiey  ought  to  be  closely  watched,  and  are  pretty  sure  to  be  so,  by  those 

Whom  tliey  have  displaced.     Nor  would  there  fail,  in  these  times,  to  arise 

a  third  party  for  the  interests  of  the  people,  if  their  present  defenders 

,    were  to  forget  themselves  when  in  office,  and  to  league  with  the  advocates 

of  unconstitutional  measures.     The  risk  would  be  considerable  of  the 

I  Aew  opposition  rather  encouraging  than  checking  such  a  dereliction  of 

\  duty.     They  followed  this  course  during  the  year  1806,  when  the  countiy 

t  the  benefit  of  a  constitutional  opposition.     But  the  immediate 

on  of  a  third  party,  out  of  doors,  would,  in  this  case,  be  irresis- 

I  tible,  and  it  would  speedily  6nd  itself  represented  in  parliament,  or  would 

I  push  its  representatives  into  that  assembly.     The  more  imminent  hazard 

I  U  of  an  opposite  description.     Too  much,  and  in  too  short  a  time,  is  ex- 

pected  to  be  performed  by  the  new  and  popular  ministers.     Sufficient 

'  time  is  not  allowed  them  to  redeem  their  pledges.     If  they  do  not  at 

once  attempt  all  they  promised,  they  are  apt  to  be  deserted  by  many 

well  meaning,  but  weak  adherents ;  and  they  are  tlius  disarmed  o^  the 

[  power  to  do  much  of  the  good  service  they  might  render  the  public,  by 

I  Its  impatience  for  objects  unattainable,  or  only  to  be  achieved  in  the 

I  JNlursc  of  time.     Nothing  is  so  true  Ba  Adam  SmiUi's  remark,  that  one  of 

Fjbe  worst  consequences  of  the  mercantile  system  in  political  economy  ia, 

^  its  creating  an  unnatural  state  of  things,  which  makes  it  impossible  to 

correct  the  errors  committed,  without,  for  a  while,  occasioning  grrater 

!vil  than  that  which  you  seek  to  remedy.     The  same  observation  is 

iqually  applicoble  to  every  odier  species  of  mal-administration  ;  and  it 

'~int8  out  the  unreasonableness  of  ttiose  who  wil!  give  no  time  to  a  new 
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government  to  retrace  the  false  steps  of  their  predecessors ;  but,  mistaking 
a  prudent  and  necessary  caution  for  reluctance,  launch  at  them  the 
charge  of  deserting  their  prmciples,  and  accuse  them  of  intending  to  do 
nothing,  because  they  cannot  perform  miracles,  and  wish  not  to  work 
mischief. 

The  short  administration  of  1806  was  most  unjustly  treated  in  this 
respect.  They  were  about  a  year  in  office,  with  the  king,  and  the  whole 
court  strongly  against  them ;  sometimes  openly  opposing  their  measures ; 
always  secretly  undermining  them  in  the  very  unequal  warfare  of 
stratagem  and  intrigue.  From  the  motley  composition  of  that  cabinet, 
several  errors  were  committed,  and  some  opportunities  of  doing  good 
may  have  been  thrown  away.  But  where  is  the  ministry  that  ever  did 
so  much  for  the  country  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  ?  They  introduced, 
upon  sound  and  enlightened  principles,  a  new  military  system;  they 
raised  the  revenue  to  meet  the  extravagant  demands  occasioned  by  the 
improvident  schemes  of  their  predecessors,  until  they  could  retrace  their 
steps,  and  reUeve  the  people  by  economy  and  by  peace;  they  begai 
those  enquiries  into  public  expenditure,  which  have  since,  in  spite  of  theK 
successors,  produced  a  material  saving  to  the  country,  and  which,  had 
they  continued  in  power,  would,  ere  now,  have  effectually  relieved  its 
burdens ;  they  laid  the  foundation  of  peace  with  America,  and  of  tran- 
quillity in  Ireland;  finally,  they  abolished  the  slave  trade,  which  had 
grown  up  to  a  horrible  maturity  under  the  force  of  all  Mr.  Pitt's  eloquent 
invectives,  and  which  he,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  authority,  had. never 
ventured  even  to  abridge.  Can  any  thing  be  more  unjust  than  to  ac- 
count all  this  as  nothing,  when  we  reflect  that  it  was  crowded  into  the 
short  space  of  one  year,  and  that  the  first  year  of  a  change,  when  the 
blunders  of  the  former  ministry  were  still  producing  their  most  noxious 
effects  in  new  wars  abroad,  and  failures  at  home,  and  when  the  men 
recently  advanced  to  power  had  to  contend  with  a  hostile  court,  a  sus- 
picious and  unfriendly  parliament,  and  a  jealous,  discontented,  and  bur- 
dened people  ?  The  history  of  that  short  period,  while  it  may  prove  in 
many  particulars  useful  as  a  lesson  of  errors  to  be  in  future  avoided, 
ought  also  to  console  the  country  by  the  evidence  it  affords  of  how  much 
real  service  might  be  rendered  to  its  bests  interests  by  honest  and  able 
ministers  enjoymg  the  confidence  of  tlie  people. 

There  is  one  ground  of  invective  against  party,  to  which  we  have  not 
yet  adverted,  because  we  believe  it  to  be  the  least  solid  of  any.  Some 
timid  persons  are  wont  to  apprehend  violence  and  turbulence  mm  what 
they  term  factious  proceedings.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  mistake  in 
this  view  of  the  matter.  The  fuel  of  popular  discontent  exists  inde- 
pendent of  all  party,  in  the  ignorance  of  the  multitude,  the  distresses  of 
the  times,  and  the  misconduct  of  the  government.  The  formation  of  a 
regular  and  respectable  party  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  people,  instead 
of  blowing  up  the  flame,  and  causing  an  explosion,  is  rather  likely  to 
moderate  its  violence,  and  sive  it  a  safe  vent.  Besides,  there  exists,  at 
all  events,  a  regular  party  for  the  government ;  and  if  it  is  not  opposed 
by  a  similar  force,  it  will  either  destroy  public  liberty,  or  go  on  encroach, 
ing  on  the  people's  rights,  until  a  popular  commotion,  under  no  regulation 
or  control,  disturbs  the  public  peace,  and  perhaps  subverts  the  govern- 
ment. 
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DISPOSITIONS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA." 
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One  great  ftagile  of  this  book  ia  a  Ychement,  ilikI,  we  really  tlunk, 
unjust  attack  on  the  principles  of  tliia  Journal.  Vet  we  take  part,  on  lue 
whole,  with  the  author;  and  heartily  wish  bim  success  in  the  great 
object  of  vindicating  his  country  from  unmerited  aapergions,  and  trying 
to  make  us,  in  England,  ashamed  of  the  vices  and  defects  which  he  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  point  out  in  our  national  character  and  institutions. 
In  this  part  of  his  design  we  cordially  concur  —  and  shall  at  all  times  be 
glad  to  co-operate.  But  there  is  another  part  of  it,  and  we  are  sorry  to 
say  a  principal  and  avowed  part,  of  which  we  cannot  speak  in  terms  of 
loo  strong  regret  and  reprobation  —  and  that  is,  a  design  to  excite  and 
propagate  among  his  countrymen,  a  general  animosity  to  the  British 
name,  by  way  of  counteracting,  or  rather  revenging,  the  animosity  which 
he  very  erroneously  supposes  to  be  generally  culertained  by  the  English 
against  them. 

That  this  is,  in  itself,  and  under  any  circumstances,  an  unworthy,  an 
unwise,  and  even  a  criminal  object,  we  think  we  could  demonstrate  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  W.  himself,  and  all  his  reasonable  adherents ;  but 
it  is  better,  perhaps,  to  endeavour,  in  the  first  place,  to  'correct  tl»e  mis- 
apprehensions, and  dispel  the  delusions  in  which  this  disposition  has  iu 
foundation,  and,  at  all  events,  to  set  them  the  example  of  perfect  good 
humour  and  fairness,  in  a  discussion  where  the  parties  perhaps  will  never 
be  entirely  agreed ;  and  where  those  who  are  now  to  be  heard  have  the 
strongest  conviction  of  being  injuriously  misrepresented.  If  we  felt  any 
soreness,  indeed,  on  the  score  of  this  author's  imputations,  or  had  any 
desire  to  lessen  the  just  effect  of  his  representations,  it  would  have  been 
enough  for  us,  we  believe,  to  have  let  them  alone.  For,  without  some 
such  help  as  ours,  the  work  really  does  not  seem  calculated  to  make  any 
great  impression  in  this  (juarter  of  the  world.  It  is  not  only,  as  the 
author  has  candidly  observed  of  it,  a  very  "  clumsy  book,"  heavily  written 
and  abominably  printed, — but  tlie  only  ouiterial  part  of  it  —  llie  only 
part  about  which  any  body  can  now  be  supposed  to  care  very  much, 
either  here  or  in  America — is  overlaid  and  buried  under  a  huge  mass  of 
historical  compilation,  which  would  have  little  chance  of  attracting 
readers  at  the  present  moment,  even  if  much  better  digested  than  it  is  in 
the  volume  before  us. 

The  substantial  question  is,  what  has  been  the  true  character  and 
condition  of  the  United  States  since  they  became  an  independent  nation, 
— and  what  is  likely  to  be  their  condition  in  future?  And  to  elucidate 
this  question,  the  learned  author  has  thoi^ht  fit  to  premise  about  20O 
very  close -jirinted  pages,  upon  their  merits  as  colonies,  and  the  harsh 
treatment  they  then  received  from  the  mother-country !  Of  this  large 
historical  sketch,  we  cannot  say  eitlier  that  it  is  very  correctly  drawn,  or 
very  iaittifully  coloured.     It  presents  us  with  no  connected  narrative,  or 


■  An  Aj^cul  from  the  Jiidgmcnta  of  Grcot  Britain  respecting  the  United  States 
of  America,  Part  First.  ContiuQing  an  Historical  Outline  of  their  Merits  and 
Wrongs  ns  Colonies,  end  Strictures  on  the  Cnluninies  of  British  Writers.  By 
Itolwrt  Walsh,  Esq.—  Vol.  ixxiii.  p.  395,     May,  1880. 
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interesting  deduction  of  events— bat  Ib,  in  truth,  a  mere  heap  of  in- 
digested quotations  from  common  books,  of  good  and  of  bad  authority — 
inartificiaily  cemented  together  by  a  loose  and  angry  commentary.  We 
are  not  aware,  indeed,  tluit  there  are  in  this  part  of  the  work  either  any 
new  statements,  or  any  new  views  or  opinions ;  the  facts  being  mostly 
taken  from  Chalmers's  Annals,  and  Burke  s  European  Settlements ;  and  the 
authorities  for  the  good  conduct  and  ill  treatment  of  the  colonies,  being 
chiefly  the  Parliamentary  Debates  and  Brougham's  Colonial  Policy.  But, 
in  good  truth,  these  historical  recollections  will  go  but  a  Httle  war  in 
determining  that  great  practical  and  most  important  question,  whicn  it 
is  Mr.  W.'s  intention,  as  well  as  ours,  to  discuss — 'wlmt  are,  and  what 
ought  to  be,  the  dispositions  of  £ngland  and  America  towards  each 
other  ?  And  the  general  facts  as  to  the  origin  and  colonial  history  of  the 
latter,  in  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  this  question,  really  do  not  admit  of 
much  dispute.  The  most  important  of  their  settlements  were  unques« 
tionably  founded  by  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty — who, 
though  somewhat  precise  and  puritanical,  were,  in  the  main,  a  sturdy  and 
sagacious  race  of  people,  not  readily  to  be  ciyoled  out  of  the  blessings 
they  had  sought  through  so  many  sacrifices,  and  ready  at  all  times  man- 
fully and  resolutely  to  assert  them  i^ainst  all  invaders.  As  to  the  mother- 
country,  again,  without  claiming  ror  her  any  romantic  tenderness  of 
generosity  towards  those  hardy  ofisets,  we  think  we  may  say,  that  she 
oppressed  and  domineered  over  them  much  less  than  any  other  modem 
nation  has  done  over  such  settlements  — that  she  allowed  them,  for  the 
most  part,  liberal  charters  and  constitutions,  and  was  kind  enough  to 
leave  them  very  much  to  themselves ;  —  and  although  she  did  manifest, 
now  and  then,  a  disposition  to  encroach  on  their  privileges,  their  rights 
were,  on  the  whole,  very  tolerably  respected :  so  that  they  grew  iro  to 
a  state  of  prosperity,  and  a  familiarity  with  freedom,  in  all  its  divisions, 
which  was  not  only  without  parallel  in  any  similar  establishment,  but 
probably  could  not  have  been  attained  had  they  been  earlier  led  to  their 
own  guidance  and  protection.  This  is  all  that  we  ask  for  England,  on  a 
feview  of  her  colonial  policy,  and  her  conduct  before  the  war;  and  this 
we  think,  no  candid  and  weU-informed  person  can  reasonably  refuse  her. 
As  to  the  war  itself,  the  motives  in  which  it  originated,  and  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  carried  on,  it  cannot  now  be  necessary  to  say  any  thing— 
or,  at  least,  when  we  say  that  having  once  been  b^;im,  we  think  that  it  ter- 
minated as  the  friends  of  justice  and  liberty  must  have  wished  it  to 
terminate,  we  conceive  that  Mr.  W.  can  require  no  other  explanation. 
That  this  result,  however,  should  have  left  a  soreness  upon  both  sides,  and 
especially  on  that  which  had  not  been  soothed  by  success,  is  what  all  men 
must  have  expected.  But,  upon  the  whole,  we  firmly  believe,  that  this 
was  far  slighter  and  less  durable  than  has  generally  been  imagined ;  and 
was  likely  very  speedily  to  have  been  entirely  effaced  by  those  ancient  re- 
collections of  kindness  and  kindred  which  could  not  fail  to  recur,  and  by 
that  still  more  powerfld  feeling,  to  which  every  day  was  likely  to  add 
strength,  of  their  common  interests  as  free  and  as  commercial  countries, 
and  of  the  substantial  conformity  of  their  national  character,  and  of  their 
sentiments,  upon  most  topics  of  public  and  of  private  right.  The  healing 
operation,  however,  of  these  causes  was  unfortunately  thwarted  and  re- 
tarded by  the  heats  that  rose  out  of  the  French  revolution,  and  the  new 
interests  and  new  relations  which  it  appeared  for  a  time  to  create :  » 
the  hostilities  in  which  we  were  at  last  mvolved  with  America  hersd^ 
though  the  opinions  of  her  people,  as  well  as  our  own,  were  ^e 
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divided  upon  both  questions  —  served  still  further  to  embitter  the  general 
feeling,  and  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  animosities  that  should  not  have 
been  so  long  remembered.  At  lust  came  peace — and  the  spirit,  but  not 
the  prosperity  of  peace ;  and  the  distresses  and  commercial  cmbatrass- 
mentH  of  both  countries  threw  both  into  bad  humour,  and  unfortunately 
hurried  both  into  a  system  of  jealous  and  illiberal  policy,  by  which  that 
bad  humour  was  a^ravatcd,  and  received  an  unfortunate  direction. 

In  this  exasperated  state  of  the  national  temper,  and,  we  do  tliink,  too 
much  under  its  influence,  Mr.  Walsh  has  thought  himself  called  upon  to 
vindicate  his  country  from  the  aspersions  of  English  writers ;  and  after 
arraigning  them,  generally,  of  the  most  incredible  ignorance,  and  atrocious 
malignity,  he  proceeds  to  state,  that  the  Ei>I(*bubgh  and  Quartkrlt 
Reviews,  in  particular,  have  been  incessantly  labouring  to  traduce  the 
character  of  America,  and  have  lately  broken  out  into  such  "  excesses  of 
obloquy,"  as  can  no  longer  be  endured  ;  and,  in  particular,  that  the  proa* 
pect  of  a  large  emigration  to  the  United  States  has  thrown  us  all  Into 
such  "  paroxysms  of  spite  and  jealousy,"  that  we  have  engaged  in  a 
scheme  of  systematic  de&mation  thnt  sets  truth  and  consistency  alike  at 
defiance.  To  counteract  this  nefarious  scheme,  Mr.  W.  has  taken  the 
field — not  so  much  to  refute  or  to  retort — not  for  the  purpose  of  pointing 
out  our  errors,  or  exposing  our  unfairness,  but  rather,  if  we  understand 
him  aright,  of  retaliating  on  us  the  abuse  we  have  been  so  long  pouring  on 
others.  In  his  preface,  accordingly,  he  fairly  avows  it  to  be  his  intention 
to  act  on  the  offensive — to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  nuarters,  and 
to  make  reprisals  upon  the  honour  and  character  of  England,  in  revenge 
for  the  insults  which,  he  will  have  it,  her  writers  have  hea]ied  on  his 
country.  He  therefore  proposes  to  point  out  "  the  sores  and  blotches  of 
the  British  nation"  to  the  scorn  and  detestation  of  his  countrymen;  and 
having  assumed,  that  it  is  "  the  intention  of  Great  Britain  to  educate  her 
youth  in  sentiments  of  the  most  rancorous  hostility  to  America,"  he  as- 
sures us,  that  this  design  "  will  and  must  be  met  with  corresponding  sert- 
limenU  on  his  side  of  the  water." 

Now,  though  we  cannot  applaud  the  generosity,  or  even  the  humanity 
of  these  sentiments — though  we  think  that  the  American  government  and 
people,  if  at  all  deserving  of  the  eulogy  which  Mr.  W.  has  here  bestowed 
upon  them,  might,  like  Cromwell,  have  felt  themselves  too  strong  to  care 
about  paper  shot — and  though  we  cannot  hut  teel,  that  a  more  temperate 
and  candid  tone  would  have  carried  more  weight,  as  well  as  more  magna- 
nimity with  it,  we  must  yet  begin  by  admitting,  that  America  has  cause 
of  complaint; — and  that  notliing  can  be  more  despicable  and  disgusting 
than  the  scurrility  with  which  she  has  been  assailed,  by  a  portion  of  the 
press  of  this  country — and  that,  disgraceful  as  these  publications  are, 
they  speak  the  sense  of  a  powerful  and  active  party  in  the  nation.  All 
this,  and  more  than  this,  we  have  no  wish,  and  no  intention,  to  deny. 
But  we  do  wish  most  anxiously  to  impress  upon  Mr.  W.  and  his  adherents, 
to  beware  how  they  believe  that  this  party  speaks  the  sense  of  the  British 
nation — or  that  their  sentiments  on  this,  or  on  many  other  occasions,  are 
in  any  degree  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  body  of  the  people.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  firmly  persuaded,  that  a  great  majority  of  the  nation, 
numerically  considered,  and  a  still  greater  majority  of  the  intelligent  and 
enlightened  persons  whose  influence  and  authority  cannot  tail  in  the  long 
run  to  govern  her  councils,  would  disclaim  all  sympathy  with  any  part  of 
these  opinions  ;  and  actually  look  on  the  miserable  libels  in  (juestion,  not 
only  with  the  scorn  and  disgust  to  which  Mr.  W.  would  consign  them,  but 
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with  a  sense  of  shame  from  which  his  situation  fortunately  exempts  him 
and  a  sorrow  and  regret  of  whidi  unfortunately  he  seems  too  little  sus- 
ceptible. 

It  is  a  fact  which  can  require  no  proof,  even  in  America,  that  there  is 
a  party  in  this  country  not  friendly  to  political  liberty,  and  decidedly  hos- 
tile to  all  extension  of  popular  rights,  —  which,  if  it  does  not  gruage  to 
its  own  people  the  powers  and  privileges  which  are  bestowed  on  them  by 
the  Constitution,  is  at  least  for  confining  their  exercise  within  the  nar- 
rowest limits — which  thinks  the  peace  and  well-being  of  society  in  no 
danger  from  any  thing  but  popular  encroachments,  and  holds  the  only  safe 
or  desirable  government  to  be  that  of  a  pretty  pure  and  unincumbered 
monarchy,  supported  by  a  vast  revenue  and  a  powerful  army,  and  obeyed 
by  a  people  just  enlightened  enough  to  be  orderly  and  industrious,  but 
noway  curious  as  to  questions  of  right — and  never  presuming  to  judge  of 
the  conduct  of  their  superiors. 

Now  it  is  quite  true  that  this  party  dislikes  America,  and  is  apt 
enough  to  decry  and  insult  her.  Its  adherents  never  have  forgiven  the 
success  of  her  war  of  independence — the  loss  of  a  nominal  sovereignty, 
or  perhaps  of  a  real  power  of  vexing  and  oppressing —  her  supposed 
rivalry  in  trade  —  and,  above  all,  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  whidi 
she  enjoys  under  a  republican  form  of  government.  Such  a  spectacle  of 
democratical  prosperity  is  unspeakably  mortifying  to  their  high  monarch- 
ical principles,  and  is  easily  imagined  to  be  dangerous  to  their  security. 
Their  first  wish,  and,  for  a  time,  their  darling  hope,  was,  that  the  infant 
States  would  quarrel  among  themselves,  and  be  thankful  to  be  again 
received  under  our  protection,  as  a  refuge  from  military  despotism. 
Since  that  hope  was  lost,  it  would  have  satisfied  them  to  find  that  their 
republican  institutions  had  made  them  poor,  and  turbulent,  and  depraved 
—  incapable  of  civil  wisdom,  regardless  of  national  honour,  and  as  in- 
tractable to  their  own  elected  rulers  as  they  had  been  to  their  hereditary 
sovereign.  To  those  who  were  capable  of  such  wishes  and  such  ex- 
pectations, it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  happiness  and  good  order  of 
the  United  States  —  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  their  government  — 
and  the  unparalleled  rapidity  of  their  progress  in  wealth,  population,  and 
refinement,  must  liave  been  but  an  ungrateful  spectacle ;  and  most  espe- 
cially, that  the  splendid  and  steady  success  of  the  freest  and  most  popular 
form  of  government  that  ever  was  established  in  the  world,  must  nave 
struck  the  most  lively  alarm  into  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  were  anxious 
to  have  it  believed  that  the  people  could  never  interfere  in  politics  but 
to  their  ruin,  and  that  the  smallest  addition  to  the  democratical  in- 
fluence, recognised  in  the  theory  at  least  of  the  British  Constitution, 
must  lead  to  the  immediate  destruction  of  peace  and  property,  morality 
and  religion. 

That  there  are  journals  in  this  country,  and  journals,  too,  of  great  and 
deserved  reputation  in  other  respects,  who  have  spoken  the  language  of 
the  party  we  have  now  describea,  and  that  in  a  tone  of  singular  intem- 
perance and  ofience,  we  most  readily  admit.  But  need  we  tell  Mr.  W., 
or  any  ordinarily  well  informed  individual  of  his  countrymen,  that  neither 
this  party,  nor  their  journalists,  can  be  allowed  to  stand  for  the  people  of 
England  ?  —  that  it  is  notorious  that  there  is  among  that  people  another 
and  a  far  more  numerous  party,  whose  sentiments  are  at  all  points  opposed 
to  those  of  the  former,  and  who  are,  by  necessary  consequence,  friends 
to  America,  and  to  all  that  Americans  most  value  in  their  character  and 
•institutions?— *- who,  as  Englishmen,  are  more  proud  to  have  great  and 
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glorious  nMions  descended  from  tliem,  than  to  have  discontented 
uselessly  Bubjected  to  their  caprice — wlio,  as  freemen,  rejoii 
freedom  spreading  itself,  with  giant  footsteps,  over  the  fairest  _ 
the  eartli,  and  nations  flourishing  exactly  in  proportion  as  tliey  are 
and  to  know  that  when  the  drivelling  advocates  of  hierarchy  an 
timacy  vent  their  paltry  sophistries  with  some  shadow  of  plausibility 
the  history  of  the  Old  World,  they  can  turn  with  decisive  triumph  to  I 
Unequivocal  enaniple  of  the  New  —  and  demonstrate  the  unapeakabll 
advantages  of  free  government,  by  the  unprecedented  prosperity  of  Amp 
rica?  Such  persons,  too,  can  he  as  little  suspected  of  entertaining  aoV 
jealousy  of  the  commercial  prosperily  of  the  Americans  as  of  their  poI* 
tical  freedom ;  since  it  requires  but  a  very  moderate  share  of  undi 
standing  to  see,  that  the  advantages  of  trade  must  always  be  mutual  a 
reciprocal  —  that  one  great  trading  country  is  of  necessity  the  best  ci 
tomet  to  another  —  and  that  the  trade  of  America,  consisting  diieflj 
in  the  exportation  of  row  produce  and  the  importation  of  manufactured 
commodities,  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  benefical  to  a  country  like  Eng^ 

That  such  sentiments  were  naturally  to  be  expected  in  a  country 
cumstanccd  like  Bngland,  no  thinking  man  will  deny.  But  Mr.  WalA 
has  been  himself  among  us,  and  was,  we  have  reason  to  beiievt 
idle  or  incurious  observer  of  our  men  and  cities ;  and  we  appeal 
confidence  to  him,  whether  these  were  not  the  prevailing  eeutioieDta 
amoi^  the  intelligent  and  well  educated  of  every  degree !  If  he  thinks 
as  we  do,  as  to  their  Goundnees  and  importance,  he  must  also  believe  tbt 
they  will  sooner  or  later  influence  the  conduct  even  of  our  court  and 
cabmet.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  the  oppoei 
sentiments  are  confined  to  a  very  small  portion  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  —  though  now  placed  unfortunately  in  a  situation  to  exercise  « 
great  influence  in  her  councds — and  that  the  course  of  events,  as  welJ  as 
the  force  of  reason,  is  every  day  bringing  them  more  and  more  into  dis- 
credit. Where  then,  we  would  ask,  is  the  justice  or  the  policy  of  seeking 
to  render  a  quarrel  national,  when  the  cause  of  quarrel  is  only  with  aa 
inconsiderable  and  declining  party  of  its  membersP — and  why  labour  M 
excite  animosity  against  a  whole  people,  the  majority  of  whom  rmut  be 
your  sincere  Iriends,  merely  because  some  prejudiced  or  interested 
persons  among  them  have  disgusted  the  great  body  of  their  own  coun- 
trymen, by  the  senselessness  and  scurrility  of  their  attacks  upon  yours? 

Tlie  Americans  are  extremely  mistaken,  if  they  suppose  that  they  are 
the  only  persons  who  are  abused  by  the  party  that  does  abuse  uiem. 
They  have  merely  their  share,  along  with  all  ihe  friends  and  the  advo- 
cates of  liberty  in  every  port  of  tlie  world.  The  constitutionalists  of 
France,  including  the  king  and  many  of  his  ministers,  meet  with  no 
better  treatment ; — and  those  who  hold  liberal  opinions  in  tliis  country 
are  assailed  with  still  greater  acrimony  and  fierceness.  Let  Mr.  Walsh 
only  look  to  the  language  held  by  our  ministerial  journals,  for  the  last 
twelvemonth,  on  the  subjects  of  Reform  and  Alarm — and  observe  in 
what  way  not  only  the  whole  class  of  reformers  and  conciliators,  but  tlie 
names  and  persons  of  such  men  as  Lords  Landsdowne,  Grev,  Fitzwilliam, 
and  Erskine,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  Messrs.  Brougham,  Lambton, 
Tiemey,  and  others,  are  dealt  with  by  these  national  oracles,  —  and  he 
will  be  EBtislied  that  his  countrymen  neither  stand  alone  in  the  mis- 
fortune of  which  he  complains  so  bitterly,  nor  are  subjected  to  it  in  very 
bad  company.     We,  loo,  he  may  probably  be  aware,  have  had  our  por- 
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tion  of  die  abuse  wfaidi  he  seems  to  think  reserved  for  America-— andy 
what  is  a  little  remarkable,  for  being  too  much  her  advocate.  For  what 
we  have  said  of  her  present  power  and  future  greatness  —  her  wisdom 
in  peace  and  her  valour  in  war — and  of  all  the  invaluable  advantages  ef 
her  representative  sjrstem-^her  freedom  from  taxes,  sinecures,  and 
standing  armies  —  we  have  been  subjected  to  &r  more  virulent  attacks 
than  any  of  which  he  now  complains  for  his  country  —  and  that  from  the 
same  party  scribblers,  with  whom  we  are  here,  somewhat  absurdly,  con- 
founded and  supposed  to  be  leagued.  It  is  resUy,  we  think,  some  little 
presumption  of  our  fairness,  that  the  accusations  against  us  should  be 
thus  contradictory — and  that  for  one  and  the  same  set  of  writings,  we 
should  be  denounced  by  the  ultra-royalists  of  England  as  little  better 
than.  American  republicajis,  and  by  the  ultra-patriots  of  America,  as  the 
jealous  defamers  qI£  her  freedom. 

This,  however,  is  of  very  little  consequence.  What  we  wish  to  impress 
on  Mr.  W.  is,  that  they  who  traduce  tne  largest  and  ablest  part  of  the 
English  nation,  cannot  well  ^peak  the  sense  of  that  nation— and  that 
their  offences  ought  not,  in  reason,  to  be  imputed  to  her»  If  there  be 
any  reliance  on  the  principles  of  human  nature,  the  friends  of  liberty  in 
England  must  rejoice  in  die  prosperity  of  America.  Every  selfish, 
concurs  with  every  generous,  motive,  to  add  streng^th  to  this  sympathy ; 
and  if  any  thing  is  certain  in  our  late  internal  history,  it  is,  that  the 
friends  of  liberty  are  rapidly  increasing  among  us ; — partly  from  increased 
intelligence — partly  from  increased  suffering  and  impatience  —  partly 
from  conviction,  prudence,,  and  fear. 

There  is  another  consideration,  also  arising  from  the  aspect  of  the 
times  before  us,  which  should  so  frir,  we  think,  at  the  present  moment,  to 
strengthen  these  bonds  of  affinity.   It  is  impossible  to  look  to  the  state  of 
the  Old  Worid  without  seeing,  or  rather  feeling,  that  there  is  a  greater 
and  more  momentous  contest  impending,  than  ever  before  agitated  numan 
society.     In  Germany,  in  Spain,  in  France,  in  Italy,  the  principles  of 
reform  and  liberty  are  visibly  arraying  themselves  for  a  final  struggle  with 
the  principles  of  established  abuse  —  legitimacy,  or  tyranny,  or  whatever 
^se  it  is  called  by  its  friends  or  enemies.    Even  in  England,  the  more 
modified  elements  of  the  same  principles  are  stirring  and  heaving,  around, 
above,  and  beneath  us,  with  unprecedented  agitadon  and  terror;  and 
every  thing  betokens  an  approaching  crisis  in  the  great  European  com- 
monwealth, by  the  result  of  which  the  future  character  of  its  governments, 
and  the  structure  and  condidon  of  its  society,  will  in  all  probability  be 
determined.     The  ultimate  result,  or  the  course  of  events  that  are  to 
lead  to  it,  we  have  not  the  presumption  to  predict.    The  struggle  may  be 
long  or  transitory  —  sanguinary  or  bloodless ;  and  it  may  end  in  a  great 
and  signal  amelioration  of  all  existing  insdtutions,  or  in  the  establishment 
of  one  vast  federadon  of  military  despots,  domineering  as  usual  in  the 
midst  of  sensuality,  barbarism,  and  gloom.    The  issues  of  all  these  things 
are  in  the  hand  of  Providence  and  the  womb  of  dme  ;  and  no  human  evA 
can  yet  foresee  the  fiuihion  of  their  accomplishment.     But  great  dy 
are  evidendy  preparing ;  and  in  fifly  years — most  probably  in  a  far  al 
time  —  some  material  alterations  must  have  taken  place  in  most  < 
established  governments  of  Europe,  and  the  rjshts  of  the  Eur 
nadons  been  established  on  a  surer  and  more  dwr 
tury  cannot  pass  away  in  growing  discontents  o 
and  growing  fears  and  precautions  on  that  of  A 
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siong  mttsl  at  last  be  put  in  issue,  and  abide  the  settlement  of  force,  or 

Looking  back  to  what  has  already  happened  in  the  worlJ,  both  recenlly 
and  in  ancient  times,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  cause  of  liberty  wiU 
be  ultimately  triumphant.  But  through  what  triols  and  sufferings — what 
martyrdoms  and  persecutions  —  it  is  doomed  to  work  out  its  triumph,  we 
]>rofesB  ourselves  totally  unable  to  conjecture.  Tlie  disunion  of  the  lower 
and  the  higher  classes,  which  was  gradually  disappearing  with  the  increas- 
ing intelligence  of  the  former,  but  has  lately  been  renewed  by  circuio- 
starces  which  we  cannot  now  stop  to  examine,  leads,  we  must  confess,  to 
gloomy  auguries  as  to  the  character  of  this  contest;  and  fills  us  with  ap- 
prehensions, that  it  may  neither  be  peaceful  nor  brief.   But  in  this,  and  in 


every  other  respect,  we  conceive  that  much  will  depend  on  the  part  that 
is  taken  by  America  ;  and  on  the  dispositions  which  she  may  have  culti- 
vated towards  the  different  parties  concenied.  Her  great  and  growing 
wealth  and  population  —  her  universal  commercial  relations  —  her  own 
impregnable  security  —  and  her  remoteness  from  the  scene  of  iliEseosion 
—  must  give  her  prodigious  power  and  influence  in  such  a  crisis,  either  aa 
H  mediator  or  umpire ;  or,  if  she  take  a  part,  as  an  auxiliary  and  ally. 
That  she  must  wish  well  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  it  would  be  mdecent  to 
doubt ;  and  that  she  should  take  an  active  part  against  it,  is  a  thing  not 
even  to  be  imagined.  But  she  mav  stand  aloof,  a  cold  and  disdainful  spec- 
tator :  and,  counterfeiting  a  prudent  indifference  to  scenes  that  neither 
can  nor  ought  to  be  indifferent  to  her,  may  see,  unmoved,  the  prolonga- 
tion of  a  lamentable  contest,  which  her  interference  might  eiUier  have 
prevented,  or  brought  to  a  speedy  termination.  And  this  course  she  wilt 
most  probably  follow,  if  she  allows  herself  to  conceive  antipathies  to 
nations  for  the  faults  of  &  few  calumnious  individuals  ;  and  especially  i^ 
upon  grounds  so  trivial,  she  should  nourish  such  an  animosity  towarcte 
I'.ngland  as  to  feel  a  repugnance  to  make  common  cause  with  her,  evea  ia 
behalf  of  their  common  inheritance  of  freedom. 

Assuredly,  there  is  yet  no  other  country  in  Europe  where  the  priiK 
ciples  of  liberty,  and  the  rights  aud  duties  of  nations,  ure  so  well  undeifc 
stood  as  with  us;  or  in  which  so  great  a  number  of  men,  qualified  I* 
write,  speak,  and  act  with  authority,  are  at  all  times  reedy  to  take  a  re*- 
Bonable,  liberal,  and  practical  view  of  those  principles  and  duties.  1^ 
government,  indeed,  baa  not  always  been  cillier  wise  or  generoiu,  to  ha 
own  or  to  other  countries;  but  it  has  partaken,  or  at  least  has  been  co»- 
trolled  by  the  general  spirit  of  freedom ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  to 
saying,  that  the  free  constitution  of  England  has  been  a  blessing  and  pro- 
tection to  the  remotest  nations  of  Europe  for  the  last  hundred  yeara. 
Had  England  not  been  free,  tlie  worst  despotism  in  Europe  must  )»▼« 
been  far  worse  than  it  is  at  this  momenL  If  the  world  had  been  parcelled 
out  aniong  arbitrary  monarclis,  they  would  have  run  a  race  of  opprewiooi 
and  encouraecd  each  other  in  all  sorts  of  abuses.  But  the  existence  tit 
one  powcrfuT  and  flourishing  state,  where  juster  maxims  were  admitted 
has  shamed  them  out  of  their  worst  enormities,  given  countenance  and 
encouragement  to  the  claims  of  their  oppressed  subjects,  and  gradually 
taught  their  rulers  to  understand,  that  a  certain  measure  of  li^rty  waa 
not  only  compatible  with  national  greatness  and  splendour,  but  essential 
to  its  support.  In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  England  was  the  champion 
and  asylum  of  religious  freedom — in  ihoseof  King  William,  of  national  inde- 
pendence.  If  a  less  generous  Rpirit  has  prevailed  in  her  cabinet  (ince  Iha 
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settled  predominance  of  Tory  principles  in  her  councib,  still  the  effects  cf 
her  parliamentary  opposition — the  artillery  of  her  free  press — the  voice^ 
in  shorty  of  her  people,  which  Mr.  W.  has  so  strangely  mistaken  — >  have 
not  been  without  their  efiects ;  and,  though  some  flagrant  acts  of  injus- 
tice have  stained  her  recent  annals,  we  still  venture  to  hope,  that  the 
dread  of  the  British  public  is  felt  as  far  as  Petersburgh  and  Vienna ;  and 
would  fain  indulge  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  it  mav  yet  scare  some 
Imperial  spoiler  firom  a  part  of  his  prey,  and  lighten,  if  not  break,  the 
chains  of  many  distant  captives. 

It  is  in  aid  of  this  decaying,  perhaps  expiring  influence  —  it  is  as  an 
associate  or  successor  in  the  noble  office  of  patronising  and  protecting 
general  liberty,  that  we  now  call  upon  America  to  throw  from  her  the 
memory  of  all  petty  difierences  and  nice  offences,  and  to  unite  herself 
cordially  with  the  liberal  and  enlightened  part  of  the  English  nation,  at  a 
season  when  their  joint  efforts  will  in  all  probability  be  little  enough  to 
crown  the  good  cause  with  success,  and  when  their  disunion  will  give 
dreadful  advantages  to  the  enemies  of  all  improvement  and  reform.  The 
example  of  America  has  already  done  much  for  that  cause ;  and  the  very 
existence  of  such  a  country,  under  such  a  government,  is  a  tower  of 
strength,  and  a  standard  of  encouragement,  for  all  who  may  hereafter 
have  to  struggle  for  the  restoration  or  the  extension  of  their  rights.  It 
shows  within  what  limits  popular  institutions  are  safe  and  practicable; 
and  what  a  large  infusion  of  democracy  is  consistent  with  the  authority 
of  government,  and  the  good  order  of  society.  But  her  influence^  as 
well  as  her  example,  will  be  wanted  in  the  crisis  which  seems  to  be 
approaching :  —  and  that  influence  must  be  paralysed  and  inoperative,  if 
she  shall  think  it  a  duty  to  divide  herself  from  England,  to  look  with 
jealousy  upon  her  proceedings,  and  to  judge  unfavourably  of  all  the 
parties  she  contains.  We  do  not  ask  her  to  think  wdl  of  that  party, 
whether  in  power  or  out  of  it,  which  has  always  insulted  and  revUed  her, 
because  she  is  free  and  independent,  and  democratic  and  prosperous :  — 
but  we  do  confidently  lav  claim  to  her  favourable  opinion  for  that  great 
majority  of  the  nation  that  have  always  been  opposed  to  this  party  «- 
which  has  divided  with  her  the  honour  of  its  reproaches,  and  is  bound, 
by  every  consideration  of  interest  and  duty,  consistency  and  common 
sense,  to  maintain  her  rights  and  her  reputation,  and  to  promote  and 
proclaim  her  prosperity. 

To  which  of  these  parties  we  belong,  and  to  which  our  pen  has  been 
devoted,  we  suppose  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  announce,  even  in 
America ;  —  and  .therefore,  without  recapitulating  any  part  of  what  has 
just  been  said,  we  think  we  may  assume,  in  the  outset,  that  the  charge 
exhibited  against  us  by  Mr.  W.  is,  at  least,  and  on  its  face,  a  very  unlikely 
and  improbable  one — that  we  are  actuated  by  jealousy  and  spite  toward 
America,  and  have  joined  in  a  scheme  of  systematic  aefamation,  in  order 
to  diffuse  among  our  countrymen  a  general  sentiment  of  hostility  and 
dislike  to  her!  Grievous  as  this  charge  is,  we  sliould  scarcely  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  reply  to  it,  had  not  the  question  appeared  to  us 
to  relate  to  something  of  far  higher  importance  than  the  character  of  our 
Journal,  or  the  justice  or  injustice  of  an  imputation  on  the  principles  of  a 
few  anonymous  writers.  In  that  case,  we  should  have  lefl  the  matter,  as 
all  the  world  knows  we  have  uniformly  lefl  it  in  other  cases,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  our  readers  upon  the  evidence  before  them.  But  Mr.  W.  has 
been  pleased  to  do  us  tne  honour  of  identifying  us  with  the  great  Whif 
party  of  this  country,  or,  rather,  of  considering  us  as  the  exponents  c 
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those  who  Bitpport  the  principlea  of  lUierty — and  to  thiak  his  cose  ndt 
ciently  made  out  sgninst  the  nation  at  large,  ii'  he  can  prove  tliat  both  the 
EoiNBunciK  and  the  Quarterlv  Beview  had  given  proof  of  dblitwTBte 
malice  and  shameful  uofairness  on  the  eubject  of  America.  Now  tii^  it 
must  be  admitted,  gives  tlie  question  a  magnitude  that  would  not  other- 
wise belong  to  it;  and  makes  what  might  in  itself  be  a  mere  personal  or 
literary  altercation  a  matter  of  national  moment  and  cODcernment.  If  a 
sweeping  conviction  of  mean  jealousy  and  rancorous  hostility  U  to  be 
entered  up  against  the  nhole  British  nation,  and  a  corresponding  spirit  to 
be  conjured  up  in  the  breast  of  America,  because  it  is  allegea  that  the 
Edinburgh  Keview,  as  well  as  the  Quarterly,  has  given  proof  of  such  diS' 
positions, — then  it  becomeu  a  question  of  no  mean  or  ordinary  concern- 
ment, to  determine  whether  this  charge  has  been  justly  brought  against 
that  unfortunate  Journal,  and  whether  its  accuser  has  made  out  enough 
lo  entitle  him  to  a  verdict  leading  to  such  consequences- 
It  will  be  understood,  that  we  deny  altogether  the  justice  of  the  charge: 
—  but  we  wish  distinctly  to  say  in  the  beginning,  that  if  it  should  appear 
to  any  one  that,  in  the  course  of  a  great  deal  of  hasty  writing,  by  a 
variety  of  hands,  in  the  course  of  twenty  long  years,  some  rash  or  petu- 
lant expressions  had  been  admitted,  at  which  the  national  pride  of  our 
trans-Atlantic  brethren  might  be  justly  offended,  we  shall  most  certainly 
feel  no  anxiety  to  justify  these  expressions,  —  nor  any  fear  that,  with  the 
liberal  and  reasonable  part  of  the  nation  to  which  they  relate,  our  avowal 
of  regret  for  having  employed  them,  would  not  be  received  as  a  sufficient 
atonement.  Even  in  private  life,  and  without  the  provocation  of  public 
controversy,  there  are  not  many  men  who,  in  half  the  time  we  have 
mentioned,  do  not  say  some  things  to  the  slight  or  disparagement  of  their 
beet  friends ;  which,  if  all  "  set  in  a  note-book,  conned  and  got  by  rote," 
it  might  be  hard  to  answer:  —  and  yet,  among  people  of  any  sense  or 
tem|}cr,  such  things  never  break  any  squares  —  and  the  dispositions  are 
judged  of  by  the  general  tenor  of  one's  life  and  conduct,  and  not  Wa  set 
of  peevish  phrases,  curiously  culled  and  selected  out  of  his  whofc  con- 
versation. But  we  really  do  not  tliink  that  we  shall  very  much  need  the 
benefit  of  this  plain  consideration,  and  shall  proceed  straightway  to  our 
answer. 

The  sum  of  it  is  this — that,  in  point  of  fact,  we  have  spoken  fur  mare 
good  of  America  than  ill — that  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  where  we 
have  mentioned  her,  it  has  been  for  praise — and  that  in  almost  all  that  is 
essential  or  of  serious  importance,  we  have  spoken  notfuHg  btit  ^oorl ;  — 
while  our  censures  liave  been  wholly  confined  to  matters  of  inferior  note, 
and  generally  accompanied  with  an  apology  for  tbeir  existence,  and  a 
prediction  of  their  speedy  disappearance. 

Whatever  we  have  written  seriously  and  with  earnestness  of  America, 
has  been  with  a  view  to  conciliate  towards  her  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
our  own  country ;  and  we  have  scarcely  named  her,  in  any  deliberate 
manner,  except  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon  our  readers  the  signal 
.  prosperity  she  has  enjoyed  —  the  magical  rapidity  of  her  advances  in 
wealth  and  population — and  the  eslraordinary  power  and  greatness  to 
which  she  is  evidently  destined.  On  these  subjects  we  have  held  but  one 
language,  and  one  tenor  of  sentiment ;  and  have  never  missed  an  oppor- 
tumtv  of  enforcing  our  views  on  our  readers  —  and  that  not  feebly,  coldly, 
or  reluctantly,  but  with  all  the  earnestness  and  energy  that  we  could  com- 
mand ;  and  wc  do  accortUngiy  take  upon  us  to  say,  that  in  no  European 
publication  have  those  views  been  urged  with  the  same  force  or  frequency. 
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or  refumed'at  emrj  leasoo,  and  under  every  change  of  ctrconiftancety 
with  siich  BteadineBS  and  uniformity.  We  have  been  equally  consiatent 
and  equally  explicit  in  pointing  out  the  advantages  whidi  that  country  has 
derived  from  the  extent  of  1^  elective  system — the  lightness  of  her 
public  burdens— the  freedom  of  her  press — and  the  independent  qiirit 
of  her  people.  The  praise  of  the  government  is  implied  in  the  praise  of 
these  institutions;  but  we  have  not  omitted  upon  every  occasion  to  testify, 
in  express  terms,  to  its  general  wisdom,  equity,  and  prudence.  Of  die 
character  of  the  peofrfe  too,  in  all  its  more  serious  aspects,  we  have 
spoken  with  the  same  undeviating  favour ;  and  have  always  represented 
them  as  brave,  enterprising,  acute,  industrious,  and  patriotic.  We  need 
not  load  our  pages  with  quotations  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  this  repre- 
sentation— our  whole  work  is  full  of  them;  and  Mr.  W.  himself  has 
quoted  enough,  both  in  the  outset  of  his  book  and  in  the  body  of  it,  to 
satisfy  even  such  as  may  take  their  information  from  him,  that  such  have 
always  been  our  opinions.  Mr.  W.  indeed  seems  to  imagine,  that  other 
passages,  which  he  has  cited,  import  a  contradiction  or  retractation  of 
these ;  and  that  we  are  thus  involved,  not  only  in  the  guilt  of  malice,  but 
the  awkwardness  of  inconsistency.  Now  this,  as  we  take  it,  is  one  of  the 
radical  and  almost  unaccountable  errors  with  whidi  the  work  before  us  is 
chargeable.  There  is  no  such  retractation,  and  no  contradiction.  We  can 
of  course  do  no  more,  on  a  point  like  this,  than  make  a  distuict  asse- 
veration; but,  after  having  perused  Mr.  W.'s  book,  and  with  a  pretty 
correct  knowledge  of  the  review,  we  do  say  distinctly,  that  there  is  not  to 
be  found  in  either,  a  single  passage  inconsutent,  or  at  all  at  variance  with 
the  sentiments  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  We  have  never  spoken 
but  in  one  way  of  the  prosperity  and  future  greatness  of  America,  andot* 
the  importance  of  cultivating  amicable  relations  with  her — never  but  in 
one  way  of  the  freedom,  cheapness,  and  general  wisdom  of  her  govern- 
ment— never  but  in  one  w^  of  the  bravery,  intelligence,  activity,  and 
patriotism  o£  her  people.  The  points  on  which  Mr.  W.  accuses  us  of 
malice  and  unfairness,  all  relate,  as  we  shall  see  immediately,  to  other  and 
&r  less  considerable  matters. 

Assuming,  then,  as  we  must  now  do,  that  upon  the  subjects  Uiat  have 
been  specified,  our  testimony  has  been  eminently  and  exclusively  favour- 
able to  America,  and  that  we  have  never  ceased  earnestly  to  recommend 
the  most  cordial  alid  friendly  relations  with  her ;  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
it  pasMle  that  we  should  have  deserved  to  be  classed  among  the  chief  and 
most  malignant  of  her  calumniators,  or  accused  of  a  design  to  excite 
hostility  to  her  in  the  body  of  our  nation?  and  even  represented  as 
making  recimrocal  hostility  a  point  of  duty  in  her,  by  the  excesses  of  our 
obloquy  ?  For  ourselves,  we  profess  to  be  as  little  able  to  answer  this 
question,  as  the  most  ignorant  of  our  readers ; — but  we  shall  lay  before 
them  some  account  of  the  proofs  on  which  Mr.  W.  relies  for  our  con- 
demnation; and  cheerfully  submit  to  any  sentence  they  may  seem  to 
justify.  There  are  a  variety  of  counts  in  our  indictment ;  but,  in  so  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  the  heads  of  our  offending  are  as  follows : — 
Ist,  That  we  have  ni^ced,  with  uncharitable  and  undue  severity,  the  ad- 
mitted want  of  indigenous  literature  in  America,  and  the  scarcity  of  men 
of  genius ;  2dly,  as  an  illustration  o£  that  charge,  that  we  have  laughed  too 
ill-naturedly  at  the  affectations  of  Joel  Barlow's  Columbiad,  made  an  un- 
fair estimate  of  the  merits  of  Marshall's  History,  and  Adams's  Letters, 
and  spoken  illiberally  of  the  insignificance  of  certain  American  Philo- 
sophical Transactions;  Sdly,  that  we  have  represented  the  manners  c£ 
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the  fashionable  society  of  America  as  less  [lolished  and  agreeable  dlM 
tliose  of  Europe,— the  lower  orders  as  impertinentiy  inquisitive,  and  tfac 
whole  as  too  vain  of  their  eountry ;  4thly,  and  finally,  tliai  we  have  ifr 
proachcd  them  bitterly  with  their  negro  slavery. 

Tlieae,  we  think,  are  the  whole,  and  certainly  they  are  the  chief,  rf 
the  charges  against  us ;  and,  before  saying  any  thing  as  W  the  particular^ 
we  should  just  like  to  ask,  whether,  if  they  were  all  admitted  to  be  txva, 
they  would  afibrd  any  sufficient  grounds,  especially  when  set  by  the  aide 
of  the  favourable  representations  we  have  made  witli  so  much  more  or- 
ncstness  on  points  of  much  more  importance,  for  imputing  to  their  authon^ 
and  to  the  whole  body  of  their  countrymen,  a  systematic  design  to  make 
America  odious  and  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world? 
This  charge,  we  will  confess,  appears  to  us  most  extravagant — and,  when 
the  facts  already  stated  are  taken  into  view,  altogether  ridiculous. 
Though  we  are  the  friends  and  well-wiahers  of  the  Americans, —  though 
we  thmk  favourably,  and  even  highly,  of  many  things  in  their  institutions, 
government,  and  character,  —  we  are  not  their  stinendiary  laureates  or 
blind  adulators  i  and  must  insist  on  our  right  to  taice  notice  of  what  we 
conceive  to  be  their  errors  and  defects,  with  the  same  freedom  which  we 
use  to  our  own,  and  all  otiier  nations.  It  has  already  been  shown,  that 
wc  have  by  no  means  confined  ourselves  to  this  privilege  of  censure;  and 
the  complaint  seems  to  be,  that  we  should  have  used  it  at  all.  We  really 
do  not  U[idcrstand  this.  Wc  have  spoken  much  more  favourably  of  their 
government  and  institutions  than  we  have  done  of  our  own.  We  Itave 
criticised  their  authors  with  at  least  as  much  indulgence,  and  spoken  of 
their  national  character  in  terms  of  equal  respect:  but  because  we  Iiave 
pointed  out  certain  undeniable  defects,  and  laughed  at  some  indeferuibte 
absurdities,  we  arc  accused  of  the  most  partial  and  unfair  nationality, 
and  represented  as  engaged  in  a  cons|>iracy  to  bring  the  whole  nation 
into  disrepute  !  Even  if  we  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  in  opinion  with 
Mr.  W.,  or  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  on  most  of  the  points  to 
which  our  censure  has  been  directed,  mstead  of  having  his  substantial 
admission  of  their  justice  in  most  instances,  this,  it  humbly  appears  to  us, 
would  neither  be  a  good  ground  for  questioning  our  good  liiith,  nor  a 
reasonable  occasion  for  denouncing  a  general  hostility  against  the  country 
to  which  we  belong.  Men  may  di^r  conscientiously  in  their  taste  in 
literature  and  manners,  and  in  their  opinions  as  to  thcinjustice  or  sinful- 
ness of  domestic  slavery;  and  may  express  their  opinions  in  public^ 
without  being  actuated  by  spite  or  malignity.  But  a  very  slight  ex- 
amination of  each  of  the  articles  of  charge,  will  show  still  more  clearly 
upon  what  slight  grounds  they  have  been  hazarded,  and  how  much  mare 
of  spleen  than  of  reason  there  is  in  the  accusation. 

1.  Upon  the_/t>*(  head,  Mr.  W.  neither  does,  nor  can  deny,  that  our 
statements  are  perfectly  correct.  The  Americans  have  scarcely  any 
literature  of  their  own  growth  —  and  scarcely  any  autliors  o\'  celebrity. 
The  fact  is  too  remarkable,  not  to  have  been  noticed  by  all  who  have  had 
occasion  to  speak  of  them; — and  we  have  only  to  add,  that,  so  far  from 
bringing  it  forward  in  an  insulting  or  invidious  manner,  we  have  never, 
we  believe,  alluded  to  it  without  adding  such  explanations  as  in  candour 
we  thought  due,  and  as  were  calculated  to  take  from  it  all  shadow  of 
offence-  So  early  as  in  our  third  number,  we  obseri-ed  that  "  literature 
was  one  of  those ^ner  manufactttrei  which  a  neW  country  will  always  find 
it  easier  to  import  than  to  raise;" — and,  aAer  showing  that  the  want  of 
leisure  and  hereditary  wealth  naturally  led  to  this  orrangmenl,  we  added^ 
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that  <<  the  Americans  had  shown  abundance  of  talent,  wherever  induce- 
ments had  been  held  out  for  its  exertion;  that  their  party  pamphlets 
were  written  with  great  keenness  and  spirit ;  and  that  their  orators  fre- 
quently displayed  a  vehemence,  correctness,  and  animation,  that  would 
command  the  admiration  of  any  European  audience."  Mr.  W.  has  him- 
self quoted  the  warm  testimony  we  bore,  in  our  12th  volume,  to  the 
merits  of  the  papers  published  under  the  title  of ''  The  Federalist ;"  and  in 
our  16th,  we  observe,  that  when  America  once  turned  her  attention  to 
letters,  <<  we  had  no  doubt  that  her  authors  would  improve  and  multiply, 
to  a  degree  that  would  make  all  our  exertions  necessary  to  keep  the  start 
we  have  of  them."  In  a  subsequent  number,  we  add  the  important 
remark,  that  "  among  them,  the  men  who  write  bear  no  proportion  to 
those  who  read;"  and  that,  though  they  have  but  few  native  authors, 
"  the  individuals  are  innumerable  who  make  use  of  literature  to  improve 
their  understandings,  and  add  to  their  happiness.'*  The  very  same  ideas 
are  expressed  in  a  late  article,  which  seems  to  have  given  Mr.  W.  very 
great  offence — though  we  can  discover  nothing  in  the  passage  in  question, 
except  the  liveliness  of  the  style,  that  can  afford  room  for  misconstruction. 
<<  Native  literature,"  says  the  reviewer,  **  the  Americans  have  none :  it  is 
all  imported.  And  why  should  they  write  books?  when  a  six  weeks* 
passage  brings  them,  in  their  own  tongue,  our  sense,  science,  and  genius, 
in  bales  and  hogsheads?** — Now,  what  is  the  true  meaning  of  this,  but 
the  following : — <'  The  Americans  do  not  write  books ;  but  it  must  not  be 
inferred,  from  this,  that  they  are  ignorant  or  indifferent  about  literature. 
The  true  reason  is,  that  they  get  books  enough  irom  us  in  their  own 
language ;  and  are,  in  this  respect,  just  in  the  condition  of  anv  of  our 
great  trading  or  manufJEtcturing  districts  at  home,  where  there  is  no  en- 
couragement for  authors  to  settle,  though  there  is  as  much  reading  and 
thinking  as  in  other  places.*'  This  has  ail  along  been  our  meaning — and 
we  think  it  has  been  clearly  enough  expressed.  The  Americans,  in  fac^ 
are  at  least  as  great  readers  as  the  English,  and  take  off  immense  editions 
of  all  our  popular  works; — and  while  we  have  repeatedly  stated  the 
causes  that  have  probably  withheld  them  from  becoming  autibors  in  great 
numbers  themselves,  we  confidently  deny  that  we  have  ever  represented 
them  as  illiterate,  or  negligent  of  learning. 

2.  As  to  our  particular  criticisms  on  American  works,  we  cannot  help 
feeling  that  our  justification  will  be  altogether  as  easy  as  in  the  case  of 
our  general  remarks  on  their  rarity.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  more  strikingly 
illustrate  the  unfortunate  prejudice  or  irritation  under  which  Mr.  W.  has 
composed  this  part  of  his  work,  than  the  morose  and  angry  remarks  he 
has  made  on  our  very  innocent  and  good-natured  critique  of  Barlow's 
Columbiad.  It  is  very  true  that  we  have  laughed  at  its  strange  neologisms, 
and  pointed  out  some  of  its  other  manifold  faults.  But  is  it  possible  for 
any  one  seriously  to  believe,  that  this  gentle  castigation  was  dictated  by 
national  animosity  ?  —  or  does  Mr.  W.  really  believe,  that,  if  the  same 
work  had  been  published  in  England,  it  would  have  met  with  a  milder 
treatment  ?  If  the  book  was  so  bad,  however,  he  insinuates,  why  take 
any  notice  of  it,  if  not  to  indulge  your  malignity  ?  To  this  we  answer, 
Jirsty  That  a  handsome  quarto  of  verse,  from  a  country  which  produces  so 
few,  necessarily  attracted  our  attention  more  strongly  than  if  it  had  ap« 
peared  among  ourselves ;  secondly y  That  its  faults  were  of  so  peculiar  and 
amusing  a  kind,  as  to  call  for  animadversion  rather  than  neglect ;  and^ 
thirtify,  what  no  reader  of  Mr.W.'s  remarks  would  indeed  anticipate,  That 
in  spite  of  these  &ults,  the  book  actually  had  merits  that  entitled  it  to 
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notice,  and  that  B  considenble  port  of  our  article  U  acconlingly  emplojred 
in  bringing  these  merits  into  view.  In  contmoD  candoitr,  we  nitut  My, 
Mr.  W.  should  have  acknowledged  this  fact,  when  complaining  of  the 
illiberal  severity  with  which  Mr.  Barlow's  work  bad  been  treated.  For, 
the  truth  is,  that  wc  liave  given  it  fully  as  much  praise  as  he,  or  any  other 
intelUgent  Araerican,  can  say  it  deserves ;  and  have  been  at  some  paias 
in  vindicating  the  author's  lentimeata  from  misconstruction,  as  w^  ■■ 
rescuing  his  beauties  trom  neglect.  Yet  Mr.  W.  is  pleased  to  inform  hu 
reader,  that  tbe  work  "  seems  to  have  been  committed  to  the  Mamtu  of 
the  fraternity  for  especial  diversion ;"  and  is  very  surly  and  austere  M 
"  the  exquisite  jokes  of  which  he  says  it  consists.  We  certainly  do  not 
mean  to  dispute  with  him  about  the  quality  of  our  jokes :  —  though  <re 
take  leave  to  appeal  to  a  gayer  critic — or  to  himself  in  better  humour  — 
from  his  present  sentence  of  reprobation.  But  he  should  have  recollected, 
that,  besides  stating,  in  distinct  terms,  that  "  his  versification  traa 
generally  both  soil  and  sonorous,  and  that  there  were  many  passages  of 
rich  and  vigorous  description,  and  some  that  might  lay  claim  even  to  ihe 
praise  of  magniticence,"  the  critics  had  summed  up  their  observations  by 
saying,  "  that  tlie  author's  talents  were  evidently  respectable  :  and  that, 
severely  as  they  had  been  obliged  to  speak  of  his  taste  and  his  diction,  in 
a  great  part  of  the  volume,  they  considered  him  as  a  giant  in  comparison 
with  many  of  the  paltry  and  puling  rhymsters  who  disgraced  our  English 
literature  by  their  occasionsJ  success ;  and  that,  if  he  would  pay  some 
attention  to  purity  of  style  and  simplicity  of  composition,  they  had  do 
doubt  that  he  might  produce  something  which  English  poets  would  envy, 
and  English  critics  applaud." 

Are  there  any  traces  here,  we  would  ask,  of  national  spite  and  hoatilitv  ? 
—  or  ia  it  not  true,  that  our  account  of  the  poem  is,  on  the  whole,  not 
only  fair  but  favourable,  and  the  tone  of  our  remarks  as  good-humoured 
and  friendly  as  if  the  author  had  been  a  whiggish  Scotchman  ?  As  to 
"Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,"  we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  W.  difTera 
very  much  fi'om  tlie  Reviewers.  He  says,  "  he  does  not  mean  In  affirm 
that  the  story  of  their  revolution  luis  been  tnld  aluoiuteli/  toeU  by  ihia 
author  ;"  and  we,  after  complaining  of  its  being  cold,  heavy  and  tediotis, 
have  distinctly  testified,  that  "  it  displayed  industry,  good  sense,  and,  ta 
so  far  as  we  could  judge,  laudable  impartiality ;  and  that  the  style,  though 
neither  elegant  nor  impressive,  was  yet,  upon  the  whole,  clear  and  maDly." 
Mr.  W.  however  thinks,  that  nothing  but  national  spite  and  illiberality 
can  account  for  our  saying,  "  that  Mr.  M.  must  not  promise  himself  a 
reputation  commensurate  with  the  dimentiom  of  his  work  ;"  and  "  that 
what  passes  with  him  for  dignity,  will,  by  his  readers,  be  pronounced 
dulness  and  frigidity:"  and  then  he  endeavours  to  show,  that  a  pasi^e 
m  which  we  say  that  "  Mr.  Marshall's  narrative  is  tUfieieia  in  almtui 
every  thing  that  constitutes  historical  excellence,"  is  glaringly  inconsistent 
with  the  favourable  sentence  we  have  transcribed  in  the  beginning ;  not 
seeing,  or  not  choosing  to  see,  that  in  the  one  place  we  are  E|>eBkiag  of 
the  literary  merits  of  the  work  as  an  historical  eomposititm,  and  in  the 
other  of  the  information  it  afTords.  But  the  question  is  not,  whellier  our 
criticism  is  just  and  able,  or  otherwise ;  but  whether  it  indicates  any  little 
spirit  of  detraction  and  national  rancour  —  and  this,  it  would  seem  not 
very  difficult  to  answer.  If  we  had  taken  the  occasion  of  this  publication 
to  gather  together  all  the  foolish  and  awkward  and  disreputable  things 
that  occurred  in  the  conduct  of  the  revolutionary  councils  and  campaigi; 
and  to  make  the  history  of  this  memorable  struggle  a  vehicle  for  ii 
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ations  againti  the  courage  or  integritv  of  many  wbo  took  part  in  it,  we 
might,  with  reaaon,  hare  been  aubjectea  to  the  censure  we  mow  confidently 
repel.  But  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  artide  that  looks  that  way ;  and 
the  only  ground  lor  the  imputation  is,  that  we  have  called  Mr.  Marshalfs 
book  dull  and  honest,  accurate  and  heavy,  valuable  and  tedious,  while 
neither  Mr.  W.,  nor  any  body  ebe,  ever  thought  or  said  any  thing  else  of 
it.  It  is  his  style  only  that  we  obiect  to.  —  Of  his  general  sentiments-— 
of  the  conduct  and  character  of  his  hero  —  and  of  the  prospects  of  his 
country,  we  speak  as  the  warmest  friends  of  America,  and  the  warmest 
admirers  of  American  virtue  could  wish  us  to  speak.  We  shall  add  but 
one  short  passage  as  a  specimen  of  the  tone  of  this  insolent  and  illiberal 
production. 

**  History  has  no  other  example  of  so  happy  an  issue  to  a  revolution,  con- 
summated bv  a  long  civil  war.  Indeed  it  seems  to  be  very  near  a  maxim  in 
political  philosophy,  that  a  free  government  cannot  be  obmned  where  a  long 
emplo^ent  of  mihtary  force  has  been  necessary  to  estdi>lish  it.  In  the  case  <n 
America,  however,  the  military  power  was,  by  a  rare  felicity,  disanned  by  that 
very  influence  which  makes  a  revohakmary  army  so  formidable  to  liberty :  for 
the  images  of  grandeur  and  power  —  those  meteor  lights  that  are  exhaled  m  the 
stormy  atmosphere  of  a  revolution,  to  allure  the  ambitious  and  dazzle  the  weak 
—  made  bo  mipression  on  the  firm  and  virtuous  soul  of  the  American  com- 
mander." 

As  to  Adams's  Letters  on  Silesia,  the  case  is  nearly  the  same.  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  run  into  extravagant  compliments  to  the  author  because  he 
happens  to  be  the  son  of  tlie  American  President :  but  he  is  treated  with 
sufficient  courtesy  and  respect ;  and  Mr.  W.  cannot  well  deny  that  the 
book  is  very  fairly  rated,  according  to  its  intrinsic  merits.  There  is  no  ri- 
dicule, nor  any  attempt  at  sneering,  throughout  the  article.  The  work  is 
described  as  '^  easy,  and  pleasant,  and  entertaining ; "  as  containing  some 
excellent  remarks  on  ediicatieiH  and  indicating  throughout  <'  that  settled 
attachment  to  freedom  which  is  worked  into  the  constitution  of  every  man 
of  virtue  who  has  the  fortune  to  belong  to  a  free  and  prosperous  commu- 
nity/' As  to  the  style,  we  remark,  certainly  in  a  very  good-natured  and 
inoffensive  manner,  that  *'  though  it  is  remarkably  free  from  those  affect- 
ations and  corruptions  of  phrase  that  over-run  the  conpositions  of  his 
country,  a  few  national,  perhaps  we  might  still  venture  to  call  them  pro- 
vincial, peculiarities  might  be  detected;'*  and  then  we  add,  in  a  style 
which  we  do  not  think  can  appear  impolite,  even  to  a  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary, **  that  if  men  of  birtn  and  education  in  that  other  England  which 
they  are  building  up  in  the  West,  will  not  diligently  study  the  great  au- 
thors who  fixed  and  purified  the  language  of  our  conunon  forefaUiers,  we 
must  soon  lose  the  only  badge  that  is  still  worn  of  our  consanguinity." 
Unless  the  Americans  are  really  to  set  up  a  new  standard  of  speech,  we 
conceive  that  these  remarks  are  perfectly  just  and  unanswerable ;  and  we 
are  sure,  at  all  events,  that  nothing  can  be  forther  from  a  spirit  of  insult 
or  malevcdence. 

Our  critique  on  the  volume  of  American  Transactions  is  perhaps  more 
liable  to  objection ;  and,  on  looking  back  to  it,  we  at  once  admit  that  it 
contains  some  petuilant  and  rash  expressions  which  had  better  have  been 
omitted,  and  that  its  general  tone  is  less  liberal  and  courteous  than  might 
have  been  desired.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  this,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  offensive  of  our  discussions  on  American  literature,  is  one  of  the 
earliest ;  and  that  the  sarcasms  with  which  it  is  seasoned  have  never  been 
repeated  —  a  fiK^t  whichy  with  many  others,  may  serve  to  expose  the  sin- 
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gular  inaccuracy  with  which  Mr.  W.  has  been  led,  throug-hout  his  work, 
to  assert  that  we  began  our  labours  with  civility  and  kindness  towards  bii 
country,  and  have  only  lately  changed  our  tone,  and  joined  its  inveterate 
enemies  in  all  the  extravagance  of  abuse.  The  substance  of  our  criticisin, 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  disputed,  was  just  —  the  volume  containing  very 
little  that  was  at  all  interesting,  and  a  good  part  of  it  being  composed  in 
a  style  very  ill  suited  for  such  a  publication. 

Such  are  the  perversions  of  our  critical  office,  which  Mr.  W.  can  only 
explain  on  the  supposition  of  national  Jealousy  and  malice.  As  proofs  of 
an  opposite  disposition,  we  beg  leave  just  to  refer  to  our  lavish  and  reiter- 
ated praise  of  the  writings  of  Franklin  —  to  our  high  and  distinguished 
testimony  to  the  merits  of  "The  Federalist" —  to  the  terms  of  commend- 
ation in  which  we  have  spoken  of  the  Journal  of  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Clarke  ;  and,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  the  great  Itindness  with  which  we 
have  treated  a  certain  American  pamphlet,  published  at  Philadelphia  and 
London  in  1810,  and  of  whicli  we  shall  have  a  word  to  say  hereafter, — 
though  each  and  all  of  these  performances  touched  much  more  nearly  on 
subjects  of  national  contention,  and  were  far  more  apt  to  provoke  feefiogs 
of  rivalry  than  any  thing  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  or  the  tuneful 
pages  ot  the  Columbiad. 

3.  We  come  now  to  the  ticklish  chapter  of  Manners  ;  on  which,  though 
we  have  said  less  than  on  any  other,  we  suspect  we  have  given  more 
offence, — and,  if  possible,  with  less  reason.  We  may  despatch  the  lower 
orders  first,  before  we  come  to  the  people  of  fashion.  The  charge  here  is, 
that  we  have  unjustly  libelled  those  persons,  by  saying,  in  one  place,  that 
they  were  too  much  given  to  spirituous  liquors ;  in  another,  that  they 
were  rudely  inquisitive ;  and  in  a  third,  that  they  were  absurdly  vain  of 
their  constitution,  and  offensive  in  boasting  of  it.  Now,  we  may  have  been 
mistaken  in  making  these  imputations ;  but  we  find  them  stated  in  the 
narrative  of  ereiy  traveller  who  has  visited  their  country,  and  most  of 
them  noticed  by  the  better  writers  among  themselves.  We  have  noticed 
then), -too,  without  bitterness  or  insult,  and  generally  in  the  words  of  the 
authors  upon  whose  authority  they  are  stated.  Neitlier  are  the  imput- 
ations themselves  very  grievous,  or  as  can  be  thought  to  bespeak  any 
great  malignity  in  their  authors.  Their  inquisitivencss,  and  tlie  boost  of 
their  freedom,  are  but  excesses  of  laudable  qualities  ;  and  intemperance^ 
though  it  is  apt  to  lead  further,  is,  in  itself,  a  sin  rather  against  prudence 
than  morality.  Mr.  W.  is  infinitely  offended,  too,  because  we  have  said, 
that  "  the  people  of  the  Western  States  are  very  hospitable  to  strangers — 
because  they  are  seldom  troubled  with  them,  and  because  they  have 
always  plenty  of  maize  and  hams  ; "  as  if  this  were  not  the  rationale  of  aU 
hospitality  among  the  lower  orders  throughout  the  world,  and  familiarly  ap- 
plied, among  ourselves,  to  the  cose  of  our  Highlanders  and  remote  Irish. 
But,  slight  as  tliese  cliargesare,  we  may  admit  that  Mr.  W. would  have  had 
some  reason  to  complain  if  they  had  mcluded  all  that  we  have  ever  said 
of  the  great  bulk  of  his  nation.  But  the  truth  is,  that  we  have  all  along 
been  mudi  more  careful  to  notice  their  virtues  tlian  their  faults,  and  have 
lost  no  fair  opportunity  of  speaking  well  of  them.  In  our  23d  number, 
we  have  said,  "  The  great  body  of  the  American  people  is  belter  edutaled, 
and  more  comfortably  situated,  than  the  bulk  of  ani/  European  commu- 
nity ;  and  possesses  all  the  accomplishments  that  are  any  where  to  be 
found  in  persons  of  the  same  iKcupation  and  condition.  And,  more 
"tly,  "  The  Americans  are  about  as  polished  as  ninety-nine  out  of  one 
d  of  our  own  countrymen,  in  the  upper  ranks ;  and  quite  as  moral 
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and  well  educated^  in  the  lower.  Their  virtues  are  such  as  wc  ought  to 
admire;  for  they  are  those  on  which  we  value  ourselves  most  highly." 
We  have  never  said  any  thing  inconsistent  with  this ;  and  if  this  be  to 
libel  a  whole  nation,  and  to  vilify  and  degrade  them  in  comparison  of  our- 
selves, we  have  certainly  been  guilty  of  that  enormity. 

As  for  the  manners  of  the  upper  classes,  we  have  really  said  very  little 
about  them,  and  can  scarcely  recollect  having  given  any  positive  opinion 
on  the  subject.  We  have  lately  quoted,  with  warm  approbation.  Captain 
Hairs  strong  and  very  respectable  testimony  to  their  agreeableness ;  and 
certainly  have  never  contradicted  it  on  our  own  authority.  We  have 
made,  however,  certain  hypothetical  and  conjectural  observations,  which, 
we  gather  from  Mr.  W.,  have  given  some  offence  —  we  must  say,  we 
think,  very  unreasonably.  We  have  said,  for  example,  that  "  the  Ameri- 
cans are  about  as  polished  as  ninety-nine  in  one  hundred  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen, in  the  up^er  ranks."  Is  it  the  reservation  of  this  inconsiderable 
fraction  in  our  own  favour  that  is  resented  ?  Why,  our  very  seniority^  we 
think,  might  have  entitled  us  to  this  precedence ;  and  we  must  say  that 
our  monarchy  —  our  nobility  —  our  greater  proportion  of  hereditary 
wealth,  and  our  closer  connection  with  the  old  civilised  world,  mieht 
have  Justified  a  higher  per-centage.  But  we  will  not  dispute  with  Mr.  W. 
even  upon  this  point.  Let  him  set  down  the  fraction,  if  he  pleases,  to  the 
score  merely  of  our  national  partiality ;  and  he  must  estimate  that  ele- 
ment very  far  indeed  below  its  ordinary  standard,  if  he  does  not  find  it 
sufficient  to  account  for  it  without  the  supposition  of  intended  insult  or 
malignity.  Was  there  ever  any  great  nation  that  did  not  prefer  its  own 
manners  to  those  of  any  of  its  neighbours  ?  or  can  Mr.  W.  produce 
another  instance  in  which  it  allowed  that  a  rival  came  so  near  as  to  be 
within  one  hundredth  of  its  own  excellence  ? 

But  there  is  still  something  worse  than  this.  Understanding  that  the 
most  considerable  persons  in  the  chief  cities  of  America  were  their  opu- 
lent merchants,  we  conjectured  that  their  society  was  probably  much  of 
the  same  description  with  that  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow. 
And  does  Mr.  W.  really  think  there  is  any  disparagement  in  this  ?  Does 
he  not  know  that  these  places  have  been  graced,  for  generations,  by  some 
of  the  most  deserving  and  enlightened  citizens,  ana  some  of  the  most 
learned  and  accomplished  men  that  have  ever  adorned  our  nation  ? 
Does  he  not  know  that  Adam  Smith,  and  Reid,  and  Miller,  spent  their 
happiest  days  in  Glasgow ;  that  Roscoe  and  Currie  illustrated  the  society 
of  Liverpool ;  and  Priestley,  and  Ferriar,  and  Darwin,  that  of  Manches- 
ter ?  The  wealth,  and  skill,  and  enterprise  of  all  the  places,  are  equally 
indisputable ;  and  we  confess  we  are  yet  to  learn  in  which  of  the  elements 
of  respectability  they  can  be  imagined  to  be  inferior  to  New  York,  or 
Baltimore,  or  Philadelphia. 

But  there  is  yet  another  passage  in  the  Review  which  Mr.  W.  has 
quoted  as  insulting  and  vituperative — for  such  a  construction  of  which 
we  confess  ourselves  still  less  able  to  divine  a  reason.  It  is  part  of  an 
honest  and  very  earnest  attempt  to  overcome  the  high  monarchical  pre- 
judices of  a  |)art  of  our  own  country  against  the  Americans,  and  notices 
this  objection  to  their  manners  only  collaterally  and  hypothetically.  Mr, 
W.  needs  not  be  told  that  all  courtiers  and  zealots  of  monarchy  impute 
rudeniess  and  vulgarity  to  republicans.  The  French  used  to  describe  an 
inelegant  person  as  having  "  Les  mani^res  d'un  Suisse,  en  Hollande  ci- 
vilise ;" — and  the  court  faction  among  ourselves  did  not  omit  this  reproach 
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when  we  went  to  war  with  the  Americans.    To  expose  the  absurdity  of 
such  an  attack,  we  expressed  ourselves  in  1814  as  follows  :  — 

**  The  compldnt  respecting  America  is,  that  there  are  no  people  of  fashion,  — 
that  their  column  still  wants  its  Corinthian  capital,  or,  in  otner  words,  that  those 
who  are  rich  and  idle,  have  not  yet  existed  so  long,  or  in  such  numbers^  as  to 
have  brought  to  full  perfection  that  system  of  ingenious  trifline  and  elegant  dis- 
sipation, by  means  of  which  it  has  been  discovered  that  wealth  and  leisure  may 
be  most  agreeably  disposed  of.  Admitting  the  fact  to  be  so,  and  in  a  country 
where  there  is  no  court,  no  nobility,  and  no  monument  or  tradition  of  chivalrous 
usages,  —  and  where^  moreover,  the  greatest  number  of  those  who  are  rich  and 
power^l  have  raised  themselves  to  that  eminence  by  mercantile  industry,  we 
really  do  not  see  how  it  could  well  be  otherwise ;  we  could  still  submit,  that  this 
is  no  lawful  cause  either  for  national  contempt  or  for  national  hostility.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  in  the  structure  of  society  among  that  people,  which,  we  take  it,  can 
only  give  offence  to  their  visiting  acquaintance ;  and,  wtiile  tt  does  us  no  sort  of 
harm,  while  it  subsists,  promises,  we  think,  very  soon  to  disappear  altogether,  and 
no  longer  to  afflict  even  our  imagination.  The  number  of  individuals  bom  to  the 
enjoyment  of  hereditary  wealth  is,  or  at  least  was,  dailv  increasing  in  that 
country ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  their  multiplication  (with  all  the  models  of 
European  refinement  before  them,  and  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  free 
government  and  a  general  system  of  good  education)  should  fail,  within  a  very 
short  period,  to  give  birth  to  a  better  tone  of  conversation  and  tocieiyy  and  to 
manners  more  dignified  and  refined.  Unless  we  are  very  much  mi^nformed, 
indeed,  the  symptoms  of  such  a  change  may  already  be  traced  in  their  cities.  Th^r 
youths  of  fortune  already  travel  over  all  the  countries  of  Europe  for  their  im- 
provement; and  specimens  are  occasionally  met  with,  even  \\\  these  islands, 
which,  with  all  our  prejudices,  we  must  admit,  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  best 
blood  of  the  land  from  which  they  originally  sprung." 

Now,  is  there  really  any  matter  of  offence  in  this  ? — In  the  first  place, 
is  it  not  substantially  true? — in  the  next  place,  is  it  not  mildly  and  re- 
spectfully stated?    Is  it  not  true,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
f^mpose  the  higher  society  of  the  American  cities  have  raised  themselves 
to  opulence  by  commercial  pursuits? — and  is  it  to  be  imagined  that,  in 
America  alone,  this  is  not  to  produce  its  usual  effects  upon  the  style  and 
tone  of  society  ?     As  families  become  old,  and  hereditary  wealth  comes 
to  be  the  portion  of  many,  it  cannot  but  happen  that  a  change  of  manners 
will  take  place ; — and  is  it  an  insult  to  suppose  that  this  change  will  be  an 
improvement?     Surely  they  cannot  be  pafect^  both  as  they  are,  and  as 
tiiey  are  to  be ;  and,  while  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  a  considerate 
change  is  inevitable,  the  offence  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  expected  to  be  for 
the  better  I     It  is  impossible,  we  think,  that  Mr.  W.  can  seriously  imagine 
that  the  manners  of  any  country  upon  earth  can  be  so  dignified  and  re- 
fined— or  their  tone  of  conversation  and  society  so  good,  when  the  most 
figuring  persons  come  into  company  from  the  desk  and  the  counting, 
house,  as  when  they  pass  only  from  one  assembly  to  another,  and  have 
had  no  other  study  or  employment  from  their  youth  up,  than  to  render 
society  agreeable,  and  to  cultivate  all  those  talents  and  manners  which 
give  its  charm  to  polite  conversation.    If  there  are  any  persons  in  America 
who  seriously  dispute  the  accuracy  of  these  opinions,  we  are  pretty  con- 
fident that  they  will  turn  out  to  be  those  whom  the  rest  of  the  country 
would  refer  to  in  illustration  of  their  truth.     The  truly  polite,  we  are  per- 
suaded, will  admit  the  case  to  be  pretty  much  as  we  have  stated  it.     The 
upstarts  alone  will  contend  for  their  present  perfection.    If  we  have  really 

"  -A  unfortunate  as  to  give  any  offence  by  our  observations,  we  sus- 
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pect  that  ofTeace  will  be  greater  at  New  Orleane  than  al  New  York,— 
and  not  quite  so  slight  at  New  York  as  at  Philadelphia. 

>  pursue  this  topic  any  further  —  nor  any  i' 


But  we  have  n 
terest  indeed  to  convince  those  who  may  not  be  already  sutisficil.  It  Mr. 
W,  really  thinks  us  wrong  in  the  opinions  we  have  now  expressed,  we  arc 
willing  for  the  present  to  be  thought  so:  but  surely  we  have  said  enough 
to  show  that  we  had  plausible  grounds  for  those  opinions;  and  surely,  if 
we  (lid  entertain  them,  it  was  impassible  to  express  tliem  in  a  manner  less 
ofTensive.  We  did  not  even  recur  to  the  topic  spontaneously — but  occa- 
siunally  took  it  up  in  a  controversy  on  behalf  of  America,  with  a  party  of 
our  own  countrymen.  What  we  said  was  not  addressed  lo  America — 
but  said  of  her ;  and,  most  indisputably,  with  friendly  intentions  to  the 
people  of  both  countries. 

But  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  subject.  The  manners  of  fashion- 
able life,  and  the  rivalry  of  bon  Ion  between  one  country  and  another  is, 
af^er  all,  but  a  poor  aSair  to  occupy  the  attention  of  philosophers,  or 
affect  the  peace  of  nations.  Of  what  real  consequence  is  it  to  the  hap- 
piness or  glory  of  a  country,  how  a  few  tliousand  idle  people — probably 
neither  very  virtuous  nor  very  useful — pass  their  time,  or  divert  the 
ennui  of  their  inactivity?  And  men  must  really  have  a  great  propensity 
to  hate  each  other,  when  it  is  thought  a  reasonable  ground  of  quarrel, 
that  the  rich  dexBuvris  of  one  country  are  accused  of  not  Imowing  how 
to  get  through  their  day  so  cleverly  as  those  of  anotlier.  Manners  alter 
from  age  to  age,  and  from  country  to  country  ;  and  much  is  at  all  times 
arbitrary  and  conventional  in  that  which  is  esteemed  the  best.  What 
pleases  and  amuses  each  people  the  most,  is  the  best  for  that  people : 
and,  where  states  are  tolerably  equal  in  power  and  wealth,  a  great  and 
irreconcilable  diversity  is  often  maintained  with  suitable  arrogance  and 
inflexibility,  and  no  common  standard  recognised  or  dreamed  of.  Tlie 
boH  ton  of  Fekin  has  no  sort  of  affinity,  we  suppose,  with  the  bon  ton  of 
Paris :  and  that  of  Constantinople  but  little  resemblance  to  cither.  The 
ditTerence,  to  be  sure,  is  not  so  complete  within  the  limits  of  Europe ;  but 
it  is  sufficiently  great,  to  show  the  tolly  of  being  do^atical  or  intolerant 
upon  a  subject  so  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  prmciple.  The  Trench 
accuse  us  of  coldness  and  formality,  and  we  accuse  them  of  monkey 
tricks  and  impertinence.  TI)o  good  company  of  Home  would  be  much  at 
B  loss  for  amusement  at  Amsterdam;  and  iJiat  of  Brussels  at  Madrid, 
The  manners  of  America,  then,  are  probably  the  best  tor  America  ;  but, 
for  that  very  reason,  they  are  not  the  best  for  us.  And  when  we  hinted 
that  they  probably  might  be  improved,  we  spoke  with  reference  to  the 
European  standard,  and  to  the  feelings  anil  judgment  of  strangers,  to 
whom  that  standard  alone  was  familiar.  When  their  circumstances,  and 
the  structure  of  their  society,  come  to  be  more  like  those  of  Europe,  their 
manners  will  be  more  like  — and  they  will  suit  better  with  those  sJiered 
circumstances.  When  the  fabric  has  reached  its  utmost  elevation,  the 
Corinthian  capital  may  be  added:  for  the  present,  tlie  Doric  is  perhaps 
more  suitable;  and,  if  the  style  be  kept  pure,  we  are  certain  it  will  be 
equally  graceliil. 

4.  It  only  remains  to  notice  wluit  is  said  with  regard  to  negro  slavery ; 
and  on  this  we  shall  be  very  short.  We  have  no  doubt  spoken  very 
warmly  on  the  subject  in  one  of  our  lute  numbers; — but  Mr.  W.  must 
have  read  what  we  there  said,  with  a  jauudiced  eye  indeed,  if  he  did  not 
see  that  our  warmth  proceeded,  nut  from  any  animosity  against  the  people 
among  whom  this  miserable  institution  existed,  but  against  the  institution 
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itself — and  was  mainly  excited  by  tlie  contrast  thai  it  presented  to  the 
frceiloni  and  prosperity  upon  which  it  was  so  strangely  engrafted  ;  —  thi» 
appearing 

"  Like  a  stnin  upon  a  vestal's  robt^, 

The  worse  for  whi.l  it  soifs." 

Accordingly,  we  do  not  call  upon  other  nations  to  hale  and  despise 
America  for  this  practice;  but  apan  the  Americajis  ihemtelres  towipe  avaj 
this  foul  blot  from  their  character.  We  have  a  hundred  times  tised  the 
same  language  to  our  own  countrymen — and  repeatedly  on  the  subject 
of  the  slave  trade; — and  Mr.  W.  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  many  pioiii 
and  excellent  citizens  of  his  own  country  have  expressed  tbemselres  in 
similar  terms  with  regard  to  this  very  institution.  As  to  his  recrimin- 
Btions  on  England,  we  shall  explain  to  Mr.  W.  immediately,  tbat  tfaey 
have  no  bearing  on  the  question  between  us  ;  and,  though  nobody  can  re- 
gret more  than  we  do  the  domestic  slavery  of  our  West  India  islands  it 
is  quite  absurd  to  represent  the  difficulties  of  the  abolition  as  at  all  parallel 
in  the  case  of  America.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  clearly  made  oot,  thsi, 
without  slaves,  those  islands  could  not  be  maintained;  and,  independent 
of  private  interests,  the  trade  of  England  cannot  afford  to  part  with  them. 
But  will  any  body  pretend  to  say,  that  the  great  and  comparatively  tem- 
perate regions  over  which  the  American  slavery  extends,  would  be 
deserted,  if  all  their  inhabitants  were  free — or  even  that  they  would  be 
permanentlv  less  populous  or  less  productive  ?  We  are  perfectly  awure, 
that  a  sudilen  or  immediate  emancipation  of  all  those  who  are  now  in 
slavery  might  be  attended  with  frightful  disorders,  as  well  as  intolerable 
losses  ;  and,  accordingly,  we  have  nowhere  recommended  any  such  meO' 
sure  ;  but  we  must  repeat,  that  it  is  a  crime  and  a  shame,  that  the  freest 
nation  on  the  earth  should  keep  a  million  and  a  half  of  fellow-creatHresiii 
chains,  within  the  very  territory  and  sanctuary  of  their  freedom  ;  and 
should  see  them  multiplying  from  day  to  day,  without  thinking  of  aay 
provision  for  their  ultimate  liberation.  When  wc  say  this,  we  are  far  front 
doubting  that  there  are  many  amiable  and  excellent  individuals  among  the 
slave  proprietors.  There  were  many  such  among  the  importers  of  Maves 
in  our  ^^est  Indies;  yet  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  that  accursed  traffic 
was  a  crime  —  and  it  was  so  called  in  the  most  emphatic  language,  and 
with  general  assent,  year  a^er  year,  in  Parliament,  without  any  one  ever 
imagining  that  this  imported  a  personal  attack  on  those  individuals, 
far  less  a  blot  upon  the  nation  which  tolerated  and  legalised  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

Before  leaving  this  topic,  we  have  to  thunk  Mr.  W.  for  a  great  deal  of 
curious,  and,  to  us,  original  inforntatJun,  as  id  the  history  of  the  American 
slave  trade,  and  the  measures  pursued  by  the  different  states  with  regM^ 
to  the  institution  of  slavery.  From  which  we  learn,  among  other  things, 
that  BO  early  as  1767,  the  legislature  of  Masaachussets  brought  in  a  biH 
for  prohibiting  the  imjiortation  of  negroes  into  that  province,  which  waa 
rejected  by  the  British  governor,  in  consequence  of  express  instructions ; 
— ^and  another  in  1774-  shared  the  same  fate.  We  learn  also,  that  in 
177ft  two  years  befwe  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Somerset  in  England, 
tile  courts  of  the  same  distinguished  province  decided,  upon  solenin 
ent,  thut  no  person  could  be  held  in  slavery  within  their  Jurisdic- 
ind  awarded  not  only  their  freedom,  but  wages  for  their  past 
i,to  n  variety  of  negro  suitors.  These,  indeed,  are  fair  subjeeu  of 
nd   exultation;   and   we   hail  them,   without   grudging,  as  bright 
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trophies  in  the  annals  of  the  States  to  which  they  relate.  But  do  not 
their  glories  cast  a  deeper  shade  on  those  who  have  refused  to  follow  the 
example  —  and  may  we  not  now  be  allowed  to  speak  of  the  euilt  and 
unlawfulness  of  slavery,  as  their  own  countrymen  are  praised  and  boasted 
of  for  having  spoken,  so  many  years  ago  ? 

We  learn  also  from  Mr.  W.,  that  Virginia  abolished  the  foreign  slave 
trade  so  early  as  1778  —  Pennsylvania  in  1780-- Massachussets  m  1787 

—  and  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  in  1788.  It  was  finally  interdicted 
by  the  General  Congress  in  1794* ;  and  made  punishable  as  a  crime,  seven 
years  before  that  measure  was  adopted  in  England.  We  have  great 
pleasure  in  stating  these  facts.  But  they  all  appear  to  us  not  only  in- 
congruoiis  with  the  permanent  existence  of  slavery,  but  as  indicating 
those  very  feelings  with  regard  to  it  which  we  have  been  so  severely 
blamed  for  expressing. 

We  here  close  our  answer  to  Mr.  W.*s  charees.  Our  readers,  we  fear, 
have  been  for  some  time  tired  of  it :  and,  in&ed,  we  have  felt  all  along, 
that  there  was  something  absurd  in  answering  gravely  to  such  an  accu- 
sation. If  any  regular  reader  of  our  Review  could  be  of  opinion  that  we 
were  hostile  to  America,  and  desirous  of  fomenting  hostility  between  her 
and  this  country,  we  could  scarcely  hope  that  he  would  change  that 
opinion  for  any  thing  we  have  now  been  saying.  But  Mr.W.'s  book  may 
•  fall  into  the  hands  of  many,  in  his  own  country  at  least,  to  whom  our 
writings  are  but  little  known  ;  and  the  imputations  it  contains  may  become 
known  to  many  who  never  enquire  into  their  grounds.  On  such  persons, 
the  statements  we  have  now  made  may  produce  some  impression  —  and 
the  spirit  in  which  they  are  made  perhaps  still  more.  Our  labour  will  not 
have  been  in  vain,  if  there  are  any  that  rise  up  from  the  perusal  of  these 
pages  with  a  better  opinion  of  their  trans-Atlantic  brethren,  and  an  in- 
creased desire  to  live  with  them  in  friendship  and  peace. 

There  still  remains  behind  a  fair  moiety  of  Mr.  W.'s  book ;  containing 
his  recriminations  on  England  —  his  exposition  of ''her  sores  and  blotches 

—  and  his  retort  courteous  for  all  the  abuse  which  her  writers  have  been 
pouring  on  his  country  for  the  last  hundred  years.  The  task,  we  should 
think,  must  have  been  rather  an  afflicting  one  to  a  man  of  much  moral 
sensibility :  —  but  it  is  gone  through  very  resolutely,  and  with  marvellous 
industry.  The  learned  author  has  not  only  ransacxed  forgotten  histories 
and  files  of  old  newspapers  in  search  of  disreputable  transactions  and  de- 
grading crimes  —  but  has  eroped  for  the  materials  of  our  dishonour 
among  the  filth  of  Dr.  Colqunoun's  Collections,  and  the  Reports  of  our 
Prison  and  Police  Committees  —  culled  vituperative  exaggerations  from 
the  record  of  angry  debates — and  produced,  as  incontrovertible  evidence 
of  the  excess  of  our  guilt  and  misery,  the  fervid  declamations  of  moralists 
exhorting  to  amendment,  or  of  satirists  endeavouring  to  deter  from  vice!* 
Provincial  misgovemment  from  Ireland  to  Hindostan — cruel  amusements 

—  increasing  pauperism — disgusting  brutality — shameful  ignorance- 
perversion  of  law — grinding  taxation — brutal  debauchery,  and  many 
other  traits  equally  attractive,  are  all  heaped  together,  as  the  character- 
istics of  English  society ;  and  unsparingly  illustrated  by  "  loose  extracts 
from  English  Journals,"  —  quotations  from  Espriella*s  Letters  —  and 
selections  from  the  Parliamentary  Debates.  Accustomed,  as  we  have 
long  been,  to  mark  the  vices  and  miseries  of  our  countrymen,  we  really 
cannot  say  that  we  recognise  any  likeness  in  this  distorted  representation ; 
which  exhibits  our  fair  England  as  one  great  Lazar-house  of  moral  and 
intellectual  disease  —  one  hideous  and  bloated  mass  of  sin  and  suffering 
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•^  one  festering  heap  of  corruption,  infecting  the  wholeacnae  air  wiiic 
breathes  upon  it,  and  diffusing  all  around  the  contagion  and  the  terror  < 
its  example. 

We  have  no  desire  whatever  to  argue  against  the  truth  or  the  justk 
of  this  picture  of  our  country ;  which  we  can  assure  Mr.  W.  we  conten 
plate  with  perfect  calmness  and  equanimity :  but  we  are  tempted  to  a 
against  it  the  judgment  of  another  foreigner,  with  whom  he  cannot  can 

Slain  of  being  confronted,  and  whose  authoritv  at  this  moment  stuu 
iglier,  perhaps  with  the  whole  civilised  world,  than  that  of  any  otfai 
individual.  We  allude  to  Madame  de  Stael  —  and  to  the  splendid  te 
timony  she  has  borne  to  the  character  and  happiness  of  Uie  En^ 
nation,  in  her  last  admirable  book  on  the  revolution  of  her  own  coontr 
But  we  have  spoken  of  this  work  so  lately,  in  our  number  for  Septembe 
1818,  that  we  shall  not  now  recall  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  i 
further  than  by  this  general  reference.  We  rather  wish  to  lay  befoi 
them  an  American  auUiority. 

In  a  work  of  great  merit,  entitled  '<  A  Letter  on  the  Genius  and  DL 
positions  of  the  French  Government,"  published  at  Philadelphia  in  18i( 
and  which  attracted  much  notice,  both  there  and  in  this  country,  th 
author,  in  a  strain  of  great  eloquence  and  powerfid  reasoning,  exhorts  hi 
country  to  make  common  cause  with  England  in  the  great  struggle  i 
which  she  was  then  engaged  with  the  giant  power  of  Bonaparte^  an 
points  out  the  many  circumstances  in  the  character  and  condition  of  th 
[  two  countries  that  invited  them  to  a  cordial  alliance.     He  was  well  awar 

too,  of  the  distinction  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  between  tli 

court,  or  the  Tory  rulers  of  the  state,  and  the  body  of  our  peoj^e :  am 

afler  observing  that  the  American  government,  by  following  his  council 

might  retrieve  the  character  of  their  country,  he  adds,  "  They  will,  I  ai 

quite  sure,  be  seconded  by  an  entire  correspondence  of  feeling,  not  on! 

on  our  part,  but  on  tliat  of  the  Peoplb  of  England  —  whatever  may  b 

the  narrow  policy,  or  illiberal  prejudices,  of  the  British  Ministry  ;  '- 

and,  in  the  body  of  his  work,  he  gives  an  ample  and  glowing  descriptio; 

I  of  the  character  and  condition  of  that  England  of  which  we  liave  jua 

1  seen  so  lamentable  a  representation.     The  whole  passage  is  too  long  fo 

'  insertion  ;  but  the  following  extracts  will  afibrd  a  sufficient  specimen  of  it 

tone  and  tenor :  — 

"  A  peculiarly  masculine  character,  and  the  utmost  energy  of  feeling,  are  con 
j  municatcd  to  all  orders  of  men, — by  the  abundance  which  prevails  so  universallj 

\  —the  consciousness  of  equal  rights,  —  the  fulness  of  power  and  fame  to  whic 

j  the  nation  has  attained,  —  and  the  beauty  and  robustness  of  the  species  under 

j        }  climate  highly  favourable  to  the  animal  economy.     The  dignity  of  the  rich  i 

'         I  without  insolence,  —  the  subordination   of  the  poor  without  servility.     Thd 

J         j  freedom  is  well  guarded  both  from  the  dangers  of  popular  licentiousness,  ani 

I         {  from  the  encroachments  of  authority.     Their  national  pride  leads  to  nationa 

i  sympathy,  and  is  built  upon  the  most  legitimate  of  all  foundations  —  a  sense  o 

^  pre-cniineiit  merit  and  a  body  of  illustrious  annals. 

I  "  Whatever  niiiy  be  the  representations  of  those  who,  with  little  knowledge  o 

»  facts,  and  still  less  soundness  or  impartiality  of  judgment,  afTect  to  deplore  thi 

.  condition  of  I'^ngland, —  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  there  does  not  exist,  an< 

never  luus  existed  elsewhere,  —  so  beautiful  and  perfect  a  model  of  public  an< 
\  '^ate  prosperity,  —  so  magnificent,  and  at  the  same  time,  so  soliil  a  fabric  o 

••*»"negs  and  national  grandeur.     /  pay  this  just  tribute  of  admiration  unii 

%  as  it  is  to  we  in  t/*e  light  of  an  atontnttciit  for  the  mors  and  pre 

ck  I  lahoitredt  on  this  subject^  before  I  enjot/ed  the  advantage  of  i 

r,    A  residence  of  nearly  two  years  in  that  country, — during 
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which  perioj,.!  visited  and  studied  alnxut  every  part  of  it,  —  with  no  otiior  view 
»r  pursuit  than  that  of  obtaining  correct  informHtian,  and,  I  may  odd,  with  pre- 
vioiiB  studies  well  fitted  to  promole  my  object,  —  convinced  me  that  I  hod  been 
egregiously  deceived.  I  saw  no  instances  of  individual  oppression,  and  »am:c)y 
an^  individual  iniwry  but  that  which  belongs,  under  any  circumstances  of  our 
being,  to  theinfinnity  of  all  human  institutions."  — 

"  The  agriculture  of  England  is  confessedly  superior  to  that  of  any  other  port 
of  the  world,  and  the  condition  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  inconteatably  preferable  to  that  of  the  same  cLss  in  any  other  section  of 
Europe.  An  inexhaustible  source  of  admiration  and  delight  is  found  in  the  un- 
rivalled beauty,  as  well  as  riclmcasaiid  fruitfulness  of  their  husbandry;  theeffbcts 
of  which  are  heightened  by  the  magnificent  |)arks  and  noble  mansions  of  the 
o^ent  proprietors :  by  picturesque  gardens  upon  the  largest  scale,  and  disposed 
with  the  most  exquisite  taste ;  and  by  Gothic  remains  no  less  admirable  in  tlieir 
structure  than  venerable  for  their  antiquity.  The  neat  cottage,  the  substantial 
&nn-houHe,  the  splemliil  vUla,  ace  constantly  rising  to  the  sight,  surrounded  by 
the  most  choice  and  poetical  attributes  of  the  landscape.  The  vision  is  not  more 
delightfully  recreated  by  the  rural  scenery,  than  the  moral  sense  is  gratilied,  and 
the  imderstanding  elevated  by  the  tniititutions  of  this  great  country-.  The  first 
and  continued  cscbunutionof  an  American  who  contemplates  them  with  unbiassed 
judgment,  is  — 

Salre,  magna  Parens  thigum,  Satumia  tcUus, 

Magna  virfiin. 
**  It  appears  something  not  Iru  than  irapkiu  la  dairc  Ike  rum  of  IhU  peopb,- 
when  you  view  the  heuht  to  which  they  nave  carried  the  comlbrts,  the  know- 
ledge, and  the  virtue  of  our  species:  the  extent  and  number  of  their  foundations 
of  charity  ;  their  skill  in  the  mechanic  arts,  by  the  improvement  of  which  alone, 
they  have  conferred  ineitimoble  benefits  on  mankind;  the  masculine  morality, 
the  lofty  sense  of  independence,  the  sober  and  rational  piety  which  arc  found  in 
all  classes ;  their  impartJal,  decorous  and  able  admimstration  of  a  code  of  laws, 
than  which  none  more  just  and  perfect  has  ever  been  in  operation;  their  semi- 
naries of  education  ^eldin^  more  solid  and  profitable  instruction  than  any  other 
whatever;  their  emmence  m  literature  and  science  —  the  urbanity  and  learning  of 
their  privil^ed  orders  —  their  deliberative  ansemblies,  illustrated  by  so  many 
profound  statesmen,  and  brilliant  orators.  It  is  luorie  than  ingratitude  in  us  not 
to  sympathLic  with  them  in  their  present  struggk,  when  we  recollect  that  it  is 
from  them  we  derive  Uie  jirmcipal  menl  of  oiir  oian  CHjtnACTEn  —  Ihebeil  of  our 
own  raiti/u/iom  —  the  imircet  of  our  highat  enjoifmfnU  —  and  the  light  of  Freedom 
itielf,  which,  if  they  should  be  destroyed,  wiU  not  long  ihed  ila  radiance  oacr  lAii 
country." 

What  will  Mr.  Walsh  say  to  this  picture  of  the  countrj'  he  has  so 
laboured  to  degrade? — and  what  will  our  readers  say,  when  ihcy  are 
told  that  Mn.  Walsh  uim.sf.i.f  is  tlie  author  of  this  picture  ! 

So,  however,  the  fact  un(juestionably  stands,  —  The  book  from  which 
we  have  made  the  preceding  extracts  was  written  and  published  iii 
1810,  by  the  very  same  individual  who  has  now  recriminated  upon  Eng- 
land in  the  volume  which  lies  before  us,  —  and  in  which  he  is  pleased  (u 
speak  with  extreme  severity  of  the  inconsisltncks  lie  has  detected  in  our 
Review!  —  That  some  discordant  or  irreconcilable  opinions  should  be 
found  in  the  miscellaneoua  writings  of  twenty  years,  and  thirty  or  forty 
individuals  under  no  effective  control,  may  easily  be  imagined,  and  par. 
doncd,  we  should  think,  without  any  great  stretch  of  liberality.  But 
such  a  transmutation  of  sentiments  on  the  same  identical  subject  — such 
a  reversal  of  the  poles  of  the  same  identical  head,  we  confess  has  never 
before  come  under  our  observation ;  and  is  |)arallel  to  nothing  that  we 
can  recollect,  but  the  memorable  transformation  of  Bottom,  in  the  Mid- 
Bummer  Night's  Dream.     Nine  years,  to  be  sure,  had  intervened  betwee 
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tlic  first  and  the  second  pubHcatton.  But  all  the  guilt  and  all  the  misery 
which  is  so  diligently  developed  in  the  last  had  been  contracted  before 
the  first  was  thought  of;  and  all  the  injuries,  and  provocations  too,  by 
which  the  exposition  of  them  has  lately  become  a  duty.  Mr.  W.  knew 
perfectly,  in  1810,  how  England  had  behaved  to  her  American  colonies 
before  the  war  of  independence,  and  in  what  spirit  she  had  begun  and 
carried  on  that  war:  —  our  poor-rates  and  taxes,  our  bull-baitings  and 
Bwindlings,  were  then  nearly  as  visible  as  now.  Mr.  Colquboun  bad, 
before  that  time,  put  forth  his  Political  Estimate  of  our  prostitutes  and 
pickpockets ;  and  the  worthy  laureate  his  authentic  Letters  on  the  bad 
state  of  our  parliaments  and  manufactures.  Nay,  the  Eoikburgh  Re- 
view hod  committed  the  w«rst  of  those  offences  which  now  make  hatred 
to  England  the  dutj^  of  all  true  Americans,  and  had  expressed  little  of 
Uiat  zeal  for  her  friendship  which  appears  in  its  subsequent  numbcre. 
The  Reviews  of  the  Amencan  Transactions,  and  Mr,  Barlow's  Epic,  of 


Adams's  Letters,  and  Marshall's  History,  had  all  appeared  before  this 

"  ■  jt  very  few  of  the  articles  in  which  the  future  gre 

s  predicted,  and  her  singular  prosperity  extolled. 


time — and  but  v< 

that  country  is  _  ^         .       ,       , 

How  then  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  that  Mr.  W,  should  have  taken 
such  a  favourable  view  of  our  state  and  merits  in  1810,  and  bo  very  dif- 
ferent a  one  in  1819?  There  is  but  one  explanation  that  occurs  to  us. — 
Mr.  W.,  as  appears  from  the  passages  just  quoted,  had  been  originally 
very  much  of  the  opinion  to  which  he  has  now  returned;  for  he  tells  as, 
tliut  he  considers  the  tribute  of  admiration  which  he  there  offers  to  our 
excellence!  as  an  atoneuKnt  for  the  errors  and  prejudices  under  which  be 
laboured  till  he  came  among  us,  —  and  hints  pretty  plainly,  that  he  had 
formerly  been  ungrateful  enough  to  disown  all  obligation  to  our  race,  and 
impimu  enough  even  to  wish  for  our  ruin.  Now,  from  tlic  tenor  of  the 
work  before  us,  compared  with  these  passages,  it  is  pretty  plain,  we  think, 
that  IVIr.  W.  has  just  rel^jted  into  those  damnable  heresies  which  we  fear 
are  epidemic  in  his  part  of  the  country  —  and  from  which  nothing  is  wo 
likely  to  deliver  him,  as  a  repetition  of'^thc  same  remedy  by  which  tliey 
were  formerly  removed.  Let  him  come  again  then  to  England,  and  Gy  the 
effect  of  a  second  course  of  "  personal  experience  and  observation" — let 
him  make  another  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  observe  whether  liis  faith  Jc 
not  restored  and  confirmed  —  let  him,  like  the  Indians  of  his  own  world, 
Tisit  the  tombs  of  his  fathers  in  the  old  land,  and  see  whether  be  can 
tliere  abjure  the  friendship  of  their  other  children  ?  If  he  will  veDtui« 
himself  among  us  for  another  two  years'  residence,  we  can  promise  liim 
that  he  will  find  in  substance  the  same  England  that  he  left :  —  our  laws 
and  our  landscapes  —  our  industry  and  urbanity; — our  charities,  our 
learning,  and  our  personal  beauty,  he  will  find  uualtered  and  unimpaired ; 
—  and  we  think  we  can  even  engage,  that  he  shall  find  also  a  still  greater 
"correspondence  of  feeling  in  the  body  of  our  people,"  and  not  a  less 
disposition  to  welcome  an  accomplished  stranger  who  comes  to  get  rid  of 
errors  and  nrejudices,  and  to  learn— or,  if  he  pleases,  to  teach  —  the  great 
Ie"*  erous  and  indulgent  philanthropy, 

le,  however,  with  this  topic.     We  have  a  considerable 

e  arfftttuentum  ad  hominetn  in  any  case  —  and  have  no 

I  anv  *■— 'i.^  at  present.     The  truth  is,  that  neither  of 

"'  wars  to  be  very  accurate.     We  are  painted 

tid  in  the  other.     The  particular  traits  in 

*blc  tiiith — but  //([■  whiUr  truth  is  to  be 

even  do  to  tuke  iNem  ingctlicr  — anv 
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more  than  it  would  do '  to  make  a  correct  likeness,  by  patching  or 
compounding  together  a  flattering  portrait  and  a  monstrous  caricature. 
—  We  have  but  a  word  or  two,  mdeed,  to  add  on  the  general  subject, 
before  we  take  a  final  farewell  of  this  discussion. 

We  admit  that  many  of  the  charges  which  Mr.  W.  has  here  made 
against  our  country  are  justly  made,  and  that  for  many  of  the  things  with 
which  he  has  reproached  us  there  is  just  cause  of  reproach.  It  would  be 
strange,  indeed,  if  we  were  to  do  otherwise,  consiaering  that  it  is  from 
our  pages  that  he  has  on  many  occasions  borrowed  the  charge  and  the 
reproach.  If  he  had  stated  them,  therefore,  with  any  degree  of  fttimess 
or  temper,  and  had  not  announced  that  they  were  brought  forward  as  in- 
centives to  hostility  and  national  alienation,  we  shoula  have  been  so  far 
from  complaining  of  him,  that  we  should  have  been  heartily  thankful  for 
the  services  of  such  an  auxiliary  in  our  holy  war  against  vice  and  corrup- 
tion, and  rejoiced  to  obtain  the  testimony  of  an  impartial  observer  in  cor- 
roboration of  our  own  earnest  admonitions.  Even  as  it  is,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  this  exposition  of  our  infirmities  will  rather  do  good  than 
harm,  so  far  as  it  produces  any  effect  at  all  in  tliis  country.  Among  our 
national  vices,  we  have  long  reckoned  an  insolent  and  overweening  opmion 
of  our  own  universal  superiority ;  and  though  it  really  does  not  belong  to 
America  to  reproach  us  with  this  fault,  and  though  the  ludicrous  exag- 
geration of  Mr.  W.'s  charge  is  sure  very  greatly  to  weaken  his  authority, 
still  such  an  alarming  catalogue  of  our  faults  and  follies  may  have  some 
effect  as  a  wholesome  mortification  of  our  vanity.  It  is  with  a  view  to  its 
probable  effect  in  his  own  country,  and  to  his  avowal  of  the  effect  he 
wishes  it  to  produce  there,  that  we  consider  it  as  deserving  of  all  repro- 
bation ;  and  therefore  beg  leave  to  make  one  or  two  very  short  remarks  on 
its  manifest  injustice,  and  indeed  absurdity,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  our- 
selves, and  that  great  majority  of  the  country  whom  we  believe  to  concur 
in  our  sentiments.  The  object  of  this  violent  invective  on  England  is  two- 
fold ;  and  we  really  do  not  know  under  which  aspect  it  is  most  reprehen- 
sible. It  xsyfirsiy  to  repress,  if  possible,  the  invectives  which  we,  it  seems, 
have  been  making  on  America ;  and,  tecondlyy  to  excite  (here  a  spirit  of 
animosity,  to  meet  and  revenge  that  which  those  invectives  are  said  to  in- 
dicate here.  And  this  is  the  shape  of  the  argument :  — What  right  have 
you  to  abuse  us  for  keeping  and  whipping  slaves,  when  you  yourselves 
whip  your  soldiers,  and  were  so  slow  to  give  up  your  slave  trade,  and  use 
your  subjects  so  ill  in  India  and  Ireland  ?  or.  What  right  have  you  to  call 
our  Marshall  a  dull  historian,  when  you  have  a  Belsham  and  a  Gifford,  who 
are  still  duller  ?  Now,  though  this  argument  would  never  show  that  whip- 
ping slaves  was  a  right  thing,  or  that  Mr.  Marshall  was  not  a  dull  writer. 
It  might  be  a  very  smart  and  embarrassing  retort  to  those  among  us  who 
had  defended  our  slave  trade,  or  our  military  floggings,  or  our  treatment 
of  Ireland  and  India ;  or  who  had  held  out  Messrs.  Belsham  and  Gifford 
as  pattern  historians,  and  ornaments  of  our  national  literature.  But  what 
meaning  or  effect  can  it  have,  when  addressed  to  those  who  have  always 
testified  against  the  wickedness  and  the  folly  of  the  practices  complained 
of,  and  who  have  treated  the  Ultra- Whig  and  the  Ultra-Tory  historian 
with  equal  scorn  and  reproach  ?  We  have  a  right  to  censure  cruelty  and 
dulness  abroad,  6ecauM  we  have  censured  them  with  more  and  more  frequent 
severity  at  home  ;  and  their  home  existence,  though  it  may  prove  indeed 
that  our  censures  have  not  yet  been  effectual  in  producing  amendment, 
can  afford  no  sort  of  reason  for  not  extending  them  where  they  might  be 
more  attended  to. 
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We  liave  generally  blamed  what  we  thought  worthy  of  blame  in  Ame- 
rica, withoui  any  exprcRS  reference  to  parallel  cases  in  England,  or  any 
invidious  comparison.  Their  books  wc  have  criticised  just  as  we  should 
have  done  those  of  any  other  country  :  and  in  speaking  more  gi;ncralty  of 
their  literature  and  njanners,  we  have  rather  brought  them  into  com- 
petition with  those  of  Europe  in  general,  than  those  of  our  <jo\inuy  ia 
particular.  When  we  have  made  any  comparative  estimate  of  our  own 
advantages  and  theirs,  we  can  say  with  confidence  that  it  has  been  far 
oftcner  in  their  favour  than  against  them  ;  and,  aller  repeatedly  noticuag 
their  preferable  condition  as  to  taxes,  elections,  sufficiency  of  employment, 
public  economy,  freedom  of  publication,  and  many  otiier  points  of  para- 
mount importance,  it  surely  was  but  fair  that  we  should  notice,  io  their 
turn,  those  merits  or  advantages  which  might  reasonably  be  claimed  for 
ourselves,  and  bring  into  view  our  superiority  in  eminent  authors,  and  the 
extinction  and  annihilation  of  slavery  in  every  part  of  our  realm. 

We  would  also'  remark,  that  while  we  have  thus  praised  America  &r 
more  than  we  have  blamed  her,  and  reproached  ourselves  far  more  bit- 
terly than  we  have  ever  reproached  lier,  Mr.  W.,  while  he  aSects  to  be 
merely  following  our  exam])le,  Jioa  heaped  abuse  on  us  without  one  grain 
of  commendation,  and  praised  his  own  country  extravagantly,  without  ad- 
mitting one  fault  or  imperfection.  Now,  tliie  is  not  a  fair  way  of  retorting 
tJie  proceedinf^B  even  of  the '"  Quarterly ;  "  for  they  have  occasionally 
given  some  praise  to  America,  and  have  constantly  spoken  ill  eaougb  of 
the  paupers,  and  radicals,  and  reformers  of  England.  But  as  to  t»,  and 
the  great  body  of  the  nation  which  thinks  with  us,  it  is  a  proceeding  with- 
out the  colour  of  justice,  or  the  shadow  of  apology ;  and  is'not  a  lew 
flagrant  indication  of  impatience  or  bad  humour,  tlian  the  marvellous 
as&um|>ti<Hi  which  runs  through  the  whole  argument,  that  it  is  an  unpar- 
donable insult  and  an  injury  to  find  aii^  fi'vlt  with  ant/  tiling  in  Ame- 
rica, must  necessarily  proceed  from  national  spite  and  animosity,  and 
aSbr'dg,  whether  true  or  false,  sufficient  reason  for  endeavouring  to  excite 
a  corresjioniling  animosity  against  our  nation.  Such,  however,  is  the 
scope  and  plan  of  Mr.  W.'s  whole  work.  Whenever  he  thinks  ^t  his 
country  has  been  erroneously  accused,  he  points  out  the  error  with  suffi- 
cient keenness  and  asperity  ;  but  when  he  is  aware  tliat  the  imputation  is 
just  and  unanswerable,  instead  of  joining  his  rebuke  or  regret  to  those  of 
lier  foreign  censors,  he  turns  fiercely  and  vindictively  on  the  (larallel  in- 
Brmities  of  this  country,  as  if  those  also  had  not  been  marked  with  repro- 
I  bation:  and  without  admitting  that  the  censure  was  merited,  or  hoping 
\  tbat  it  might  work  amendment,  complains  in  the  bitterest  terms  of  molig- 
f  JUty,  and  rouses  his  country  to  revenge  ! 

I        Which,  then,  we  would  ask,  is  the  most  fair  and  reasonable,  or  which 

L  Ihe  most  truly  patriotic? — We,  who,  admitting  our  own  manifold  faults 

'  fend  corruptions,  testifying  loudly  against  them,  and  feeling  grateful  to 

I   any  foreign  auxiliary  who  will  help  us  to  tvoMm,  to  rail,  or  to  fhium,  our 

countrymen  out  of  them,  are  willing  occasionally  to  lend  a  similar  assiat- 

tance  to  others,  and  speak  freely  and  fairly  of  what  appear  to  us  to  be  the 

Aults  and  errors,  as  well  as  the  virtues  and  merits,  of  all  who  may  be  to 

t. any  way  affected  by  our  observations; — or  Mr.  Walsh,  who  will  admit 

mo  faults  in  his  own  country,  and  no  good  qualities  in  ours  —  sets  don-u 

[  the  more  extensive  of  our  domestic  crimes  to  their  corresponding  objecta 

'abroad,  to  the  score  of  national  rancour  and  partialily;  and  can  find  no 

better  use  for  their  mutual  admonitions,  which  should  lead  to  mutual 
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amendment  or  generous  eniulatioD»  than  to  iraprove  them  into  occasions  of 
mutual  animosity  and  deliberate  hatred  ? 

This  extreme  impatience^  even  of  merited  l^ame  from  the  mouth  of  a 
stranger  —  this  still  more  extraordinary  abstinence  from  any  hint  or  ac- 
knowledgment of  error  on  the  part  of  her  intelligent  defender,  is  a  trait 
too  remarkable  not  to  call  for  some  observation ; — and  we  think  we  can 
see  in  it  one  of  the  worst  and  most  unfortunate  consequences  of  a  re- 
publican government.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  sovereigns  in  general,  that 
they  are  fed  with  flattery  till  they  loathe  the  wholesome  truth,  and  come 
to  resent,  as  the  bitterest  of  all  offences,  any  insinuation  of  their  errors* 
or  intimation  of  their  dangers.  But  of  all  sovereigns,  the  sovereign  peopU 
is  most  obnoxious  to  this  corruption,  and  most  fatally  injured  by  its  pre- 
valence. In  America,  every  thing  depends  on  their  suffrages  and  their 
favour  and  support;  and  accormngly  it  would  appear,  that  they  are 
pampered  with  constant  adulation,  from  the  rival  smtors  for  their  favour 

—  so  that  no  one  will  venture  to  tell  them  of  their  faults ;  and  moralists, 
even  o^  the  austere  character  of  Mr.  W.,  dare  not  venture  to  whisper  a 
syllable  to  their  prejudice.  It  is  thus,  and  thus  onl^,  that  we  can  account 
for  the  strange  sensitiveness  which  seems  to  prevail  among  them  on  the 
lightest  sound  of  disapprobation,  and  for  the  acrimony  with  which,  what 
would  pass  any  where  else  for  very  mild  admonitions  are  repelled  and 
resented.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  nothing  can  be  so  injunous  to  the 
character  either  of  an  individual  or  a  nation^as  this  constant  cockering  of 
praise ;  and  that  the  want  of  any  native  censor  makes  it  more  a  duty  for 
the  moralists  of  other  countries  to  take  them  under  their  charge,  and  let 
them  know  now  and  then  what  other  people  sav  of  them. 

We  are  anxious  to  part  with  Mr.  W.  in  good,  humour ;  —  but  we  must 
say  that  we  rather  wish  he  would  not  go  on  with  the  woric  h^  has  begun 

—  at  least  if  it  is  to  be  pursued  in  the  spirit  which  breathes  in  this.  Nor 
is  it  so  much  to  his  polemic  and  vindictive  tone  that  we  object,  as  tliis 
tendency  to  adulation,  this  passionate  vapouring  rhetorical  style  of  am- 
pli^ing  and  exaggerating  the  felicities  of  his  country.  In  point  of  talent 
and  knowledge  and  industry,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  eminently 
qualified  for  the  task  —  (though  we  must  tell  him  that  he  does  not  write 
so  well  now  as  when  he  left  England)  —  but  no  man  will  ever  write  a 
book  of  authority  on  the  institutions  and  resources  of  his  country  who 
does  not  add  some  of  the  virtues  of  a  censor  to  those  of  a  patriot  —  or 
rather,  who  does  not  feel,  that  the  noblest,  as  well  as  the  roost  difBcult 
part  of  patriotism,  is  that  which  prefers  his  country's  good  to  its  favour^ 
and  is  more  directed  to  reform  its  vices,  than  to  cherish  the  pride  of  its 
virtues.  With  foreign  nations,  too,  this  tone  of  fondness  and  self-admir- 
ation is  always  suspected,  and  most  commonly  ridiculous — while  the 
calm  and  steady  claims  of  merit  that  are  interspersed  with  acknowledg- 
ments of  faults,  are  sure  to  obtain  credit,  and  to  raise  the  estimation  both 
of  the  writer  and  of  his  country. 

And  now  we  must  at  length  close  this  very  long  article  —  the  very 
length  and  earnestness  of  which,  we  hope,  will  go  some  way  to  satis^ 
our  American  brethren  of  the  importance  we  attacm  to  their  good  opinion, 
and  the  anxiety  we  feel  to  prevent  any  national  repulsion  from  being 
aggravated  by  a  misapprehension  of  our  sentiments,  or  rather  oi  those  of 
that  great  body  of  the  English  nation  of  which  we  are  here  the  organ. 
In  what  we  have  now  written,  there  may  be  much  that  requires  explan- 
ation— and  much  we  fear  that  is  liable  to  miscontruction.     The  tpkit  in 
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which  it  is  written,  however,  cannot,  we  think,  be  misunderstood.  We 
cannot  descend  to  little  cavils  and  altercations ;  and  have  no  leisure  to 
maintain  a  controversy  about  words  and  phrases.  We  have  an  unfeigned 
respect  and  affection  for  the  free  people  of  America ;  and  we  mean  hon- 
estly to  pledge  ourselves  for  that  of  the  better  part  of  our  own  country. 
We  are  very  proud  of  the  extensive  circulation  of  our  Journal  in  that 
great  country,  and  the  importance  that  is  there  attached  to  it.  But  we 
should  be  undeserving  of  this  favour,  if  we  could  submit  to  seek  it  by  any 
mean  practices,  either  of  flattery  or  of  dissimulation ;  and  feel  persuaded 
that  we  shall  not  only  best  deserve,  but  most  surely  obtain,  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  Mr.  W.  and  his  countrymen,  by  speaking  freely  what  we 
sincerely  think  of  them, — and  treating  them  exactly  as  we  treat  that 
nation  to  which  we  are  here  accused  of  being  too  favourable. 


CAUSES  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  ♦ 

M.  MouNiER,  ^\  a  man  of  talents  and  of  virtue,"  according  to  the  great 
anti-revolutionary  writer  of  this  country,  the  antagonist  of  Mirabeau,  and 
the  popular  president  of  the  first  National  Assembly,  is  well  entitled  to 
be  heard  upon  tlie  causes  of  the  French  revolution.  He  was  not  only  a 
witness,  but  an  actor,  in  those  scenes,  of  the  origin  of  which  he  is  treat- 
ing ;  and  must  therefore  have  felt  in  himself,  or  observed  in  others,  the 
influence  of  every  principle  that  really  contributed  to  their  production. 
His  testimony,  it  may  also  be  observed,  is  now  given,  afler  ten  years  of 
exile  may  be  presumed  to  have  detached  him  from  the  factions  of  his 
country,  and  made  him  independent  of  the  gratitude  or  resentment  of  its 
rulers. 

With  all  these  claims  to  our  attention,  M.  Mounier  cannot,  however, 
expect  that  his  authority  should  be  taken  for  decisive  upon  so  vast  and 
complicated  a  question.     In  an  affair  of  this  nature,  it  is  not  enough  to 
have  had  a  good  opportunity  for  observation.     Where  so  many  interests 
are  concerned,  and  so  many  motives  put  in  action,  a  man  cannot  always 
give  an  account  of  every  thing  he  sees,  or  even  of  every  thing  he  has 
contributed  to  do.     His  associates  may  have  acted  upon  principles  very 
different  from  his ;  and  he  may  have  been  the  dupe  of  his  opponents, 
even  while  he  was  most  zealous  in  his  resistance.     It  will  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  M.  Mounier,  after  co-operating  in  a  revolution  that  was 
to  consummate  the  felicity  of  his  country,  was  obliged  to  leave  it  to  the 
mercy  of  an  unprincipled  faction ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  conjectured, 
that  he  who  was  disappointed  in  the  issue  of  these  transactions  has  also 
been  mistaken  as  to  their  cause.    M.  Mounier,  finally,  is  a  man  of  letters, 
and  is  entitled  to  feel  for  philosophers  some  of  the  partialities  of  a  bro- 
ther.    In  denying  that  they  had  any  share  in  the  French  revolution,  he 
vindicates  them  from  a  charge  that  sounds  heavy  in  the  ears  of  mankind ; 
and  judges  wisely  that  it  is  safer  to  plead  not  guilty  to  the  fact,  than  to 
the  intention. 


•  Mounier  De  Tlnfluence  des  Philosophes  sur  la  Revolution  de  France. — 
Vol.  i.  p.  1.     October,  180^. 
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M.  M ounier,  however,  is  not  one  of  those,  whom  the  horrors  of  the 
revolution  have  terrified  into  an  abjuration  of  the  principles  of  liberty* 
He  classes  the  bigots  of  despotism  with  the  apostles  o£  insurrection,  and 
adheres  steadily  to  those  notions  of  regulated  freedom  which  could  not 
satisfy  the  revolutionary  ardour  of  his  countrymen.  His  book  is  written, 
upon  the  whole,  in  a  style  of  great  candour  and  moderation ;  and  though 
it  will  not  probably  convert  those  who  have  faith  in  an  antisocial  con- 
spiracy, must  be  allowed,  upon  all  hands,  to  contain  much  acute  reason- 
ing, and  many  judicious  remarks. 

The  work,  as  is  indicated  in  the  titlepage,  is  divided  into  three  parts» 
in  which  the  charge  of  revolutionary  agency  is  separately  considered,  as 
it  applies  to  the  philosophers,  to  the  freemasons,  and  to  the  illuminati  of 
CTerman  v.  The  first  o£  these  is  by  much  the  largest,  and  contains  nearly 
the  whole  of  tlie  author's  reasonings  and  opinions  upon  the  real  causes  of 
the  revolution.  We  shall  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  concise 
view  of  his  doctrines  upon  this  subject. 

It  is  the  clear  and  decided  opinion  of  M.  Mounier,  that  the  revolution 
in  France  was  brought  about,  neither  directly,  by  the  combination  and 
conspiracy  of  its  philosophers,  nor  indirectly,  by  the  influence  of  their 
writings.  It  was  brought  about,  he  is  persuaded,  by  the  ordinary  causes 
of  political  change ;  by  the  insubordination  of  the  parliaments,  and  the 
disorders  of  the  finance ;  and  by  the  new  and  extraordinary  remedies 
that  the  sovereign  and  his  ministers  thought  fit  to  apply  to  these 
disorders. 

The  refractory  and  ambitious  spirit  of  the  parliaments  had  been  a 
source  of  vexation  to  the  court  of  France  for  more  than  half  a  century 
before  the  name  of  democracy  was  heard  of  in  that  kingdom.  The 
members  of  these  tribunals  were  always  among  the  privileged  orders ; 
and  the  rights  of  the  people  formed  no  part  of  their  subjects  of  conten- 
tion with  the  crown.  They  were  suppressed  under  Lewis  XV.,  and  re-r 
stored  by  his  successor,  before  there  was  a  man  in  France  who  had 
imagined  the  possibility  of  a  popular  revolution.  The  finances,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  been  m  disorder  for  little  less  than  a  century.  Since 
the  time  of  Cardinal  Fleuri,  there  had  been  a  regular  deficiency  in  the 
produce  of  the  taxes,  and  a  debt  that  was  constantly  increasing.  From 
the  year  1778  to  the  year  HS^,  the  exigencies  of  the  war  with  England 
had  increased  this  debt  by  a  sum  of  1250  millions  of  livres  ;  and  when 
M.  Neckar  went  out  of  office,  the  produce  of  the  taxes  was  incapable  t>f 
defraying  the  interest.  The  parliaments,  in  the  mean  time,  refused  to 
register  the  edicts  for  new  imposts;  and  it  became  evident,  that  the 
government  must  become  banlo'upt,  if  the  privileged  orders  were  not 
subjected  to  a  more  efiectual  contribution.  As  they  constituted  all  the 
parliaments,  however,  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  the  co-operation  of  these 
bodies ;  and  with  a  view  to  over-rule  them,  or  at  least  to  dispense  with 
their  authority,  the  Notables  were  assembled  in  1787.  In  spite  of  all  the 
pains  that  had  been  taken  to  ensure  the  success  of  this  experiment,  it 
failed.  M.  de  Calonne  was  dismissed ;  and  M.  de  Brienne,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  undertook  to  compel  the  parliaments  to  register  the  royaj 
edicts  in  spite  of  their  resistance.  The  contest  had  now  become  a  matter 
of  popular  interest  and  attention  ;  and  as  the  taxes,  and  the  pretensions 
of  the  noblesse  to  immunity,  lyere  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  body  of 
th«  people,  the  demand  that  was  suddenly  made  by  the  parliament  of 
Paris  for  the  convocation  of  the  States-General  was  seconded  by  the 
voice  of  the  whole  nation.    The  States-General  had  not  been  assembled 
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since  the  year  1614.  The  Tiert  Etat  v&g  at  that  time  in  the  completcft 
subjection  to  the  crown  and  the  nobility :  end  as  the  produce  of  the 
royal  domain  was  at  any  rate  suiticient  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  go- 
vernment, their  temper  and  disposition  was  but  of  little  national  impcrt- 
ance.  In  the  year  1788  every  thing  was  different;  and  the  ministry 
were  Bufficiently  aware,  that  if  the  States  were  once  usaembled,  tliere  w« 
an  end  to  the  ancient  administration  of  government  in  the  country. 
They  resisted  the  demands  of  the  people,  therefore,  as  long  as  they  po*- 
sibly  could.  Tlie  convocation  of  the  States-General,  in  the  mean  ttnie, 
wan  the  demand  and  the  petition  of  every  order  of  men  in  France.  The 
clet^y,  the  nobiUty,  the  capital,  the  parliaments,  and  even  a  considendile 
proportion  of  those  who  were  about  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  oon. 
curred  in  thinking  it  indispensable  to  their  salvation.  The  army  followed 
their  example ;  resistance  became  impossible ;  the  ministry  was  di«- 
missed  ;  and  orders  were  given  for  assembling  the  ancient  representatiTei 
of  the  nation. 

A  revolution  was  thus  brought  about,  says  M.  Mounier,  in  whidi  phi- 
losophy had  not  the  slightest  operation,  and  by  which  the  anm^t 
monarchy  and  aristocracy  must  necessarily  have  received  some  limit- 
ation. It  was  not  yet  apparent  that  they  were  both  to  be  entirely  over- 
thrown.  Perhaps  there  was  not  an  individual  in  the  country  that  looked 
forward  to  the  establishment  of  a  republic.  The  events  that  followed 
were  not  necessary  consequences  of  those  that  had  gone  before ;  Iwl 
they  were  produced  by  causes  of  the  same  description,  and  owed 
origin,  alike,  to  circumstances  that  had  no  connection  with  the  sj 
tions  of  philosophers. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  failure  of  this  grand  experiment,  and  of  tke 
first  disorders  that  accompanied  the  revolution,  was,  according  to  M.  Mou- 
nter, the  dissension  that  naturally  arose  among  the  different  orders  that 
liad  thus  been  called  to  deliberate,  and  the  fluctuating  and  unsteady 
policy  of  the  court  in  its  endeavours  to  overawe  or  to  reconcile  tliem. 
As  the  principal  object  of  this  convocation,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, was  to  relieve  the  finances,  by  diminishing  the  exemptions  of  the 
privileged  orders,  it  would  have  reoaered  llie  whole  scheme  vain,  to  have 
given  such  a  form  to  the  Assembly  as  would  have  secured  to  tlicse  orders 
the  absolute  command  of  its  deliberations.  M.  Neckar,  therefore,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  king's  council,  were  disposed  to  listen  to  the  applica- 
tions that  were  made  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  a  dovbk  rrpnetent- 
ation  of  the  commons.  The  parliaments,  and  most  of  tlie  nobility,  were 
against  it.  Their  opposition,  however,  was  disregarded ;  the  double  repre- 
sentation was  granted  ;  and  another  question,  ol'  still  greater  importance, 
presented  itself  fur  the  consideration  of  the  government. 

By  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  States -General,  the  three  different 
orders  of  clergy,  nobility,  and  commons,  assembled  in  separate  cliambcrs, 
and  took  each  of  them  their  resolutions  apart.  The  Third  Estate  was  sure 
to  be  outvoted,  therefore,  in  every  question  where  the  interest  of  the 
privileged  orders  was  concerned ;  and  the  additional  number  of  tlieir 
representatives  would  not  liave  secured  them  from  insignificance,  if  this 
plan  of  deliberation  had  been  adhered  to.  The  same  circumstances, 
liierefore,  that,  by  raising  their  consideration,  and  increasing  their  im- 
portance in  the  community,  had  entitled  tliem  to  obtain  a  double  repre- 
-»ntation,  seemed  oh\iously  to  require,  that  the  ancient  form  of  convoca- 
■**inuld  be  abandoned,  and  tliat  their  voice  should  not  be  entirely 
in  the  great  assembly  of  the  nation.     No  twi  (lis  tan  ding  the 
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incalculable  importance  of  adjuBting  this  matter  by  some  vigorous  and 
immediate  resolution,  M.  Mounier  assures  us,  that  the  deputies  were 
allowed  to  repair  to  Versailles,  and  the  assembly  of  the  States  to  be 
opened,  before  the  king's  ministers  had  come  to  any  determination  on 
the  subject.  It  was  known,  at  the  same  time,  that  one  part  of  the  depu- 
ties had  been  positively  instructed  by  their  constituents  to  contend  for 
the  ancient  constitution  of  the  States  ;  while  others  had  been  directed  to 
agree  to  nothing  but  the  re-union  of  the  Three  Orders  in  one  deliberative 
assembly. 

The  Chancellor  de  Barentin,  in  opening  the  session^  congratulated  the 
Third  Estate  upon  the  double  representation  they  had  so  happily  obtained, 
expressed  his  wishes  for  the  agreement  of  the  Three  Orders  to  a  joint 
deliberation,  and  ended  by  recommending  it  to  them  to  beffin  by  deli- 
berating apart !  M.  Neckar  held  the  same  irresolute  and  mconsistent 
language ;  and  each  party  conceived  that  the  administration  would  decide 
ultimately  in  its  favour. — This  state  of  uncertainty  only  exasperated 
their  prejudices,  and  fomented  their  mutual  animosity.  The  ministry 
wavered  and  temporised.  M.  Neckar  at  last  proposed  that  they  should 
deliberate  together,  at  least  upon  the  question  of  their  future  organu- 
ation.  The  expedient  was  probably  futile ;  but  it  was  not  put  to  the 
test  of  experiment.  After  it  had  been  approved  of  in  council,  it  was 
suddenly  retracted  by  the  influence  of  a  party  immediately  about  the 
person  of  the  king ;  and  a  peremptory  oraer  issued  for  the  separation 
and  independence  of  the  three  orders  of  representatives.  To  prepare  for 
the  promulgation  of  this  edict,  a  guard  was  appointed  to  exclude  the 
representatives  of  the  Third  Estate  from  the  usual  place  of  their  meeting. 
They  believed  that  the  council  had  determined  on  their  dissolution :  they 
adjourned  to  a  tennis-court  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and,  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  alarm,  took  the  celebrated  oath,  never  to  separate  till  a  legal  constitu- 
tion had  been  established.  M.  Mounier  acknowledges  that  tliis  oath  was 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  prerogatives  of  royalty ;  but  he  denies  that  it 
was  taken  in  an  assembly  or  republicans ;  and  justifies  it,  upon  the  ground 
of  the  emergency  and  alarm  by  which  it  was  dictated.  The  councils  of 
the  king  wanted  that  firmness  Uiat  had  been  shown  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people ;  the  re-union  of  the  orders  was  decreed ;  and  the  king 
commanded  the  privileged  deputies  to  deliberate  along  with  those  of  the 
Tiers  Etat. 

In  all  these  transactions  (says  M.  Mounier),  the  philosophers  had  no 
participation ;  they  were  the  result  of  contending  interests,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  a  political  conjuncture,  to  which  no  parallel  could  be  found 
in  the  history  of  the  world ;  they  were  the  fruits,  m  a  particular  manner, 
of  that  improvidence  and  presumption,  that  neglected  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  disdained  to  provide  for  events  which  it  chose  to  consider  as 
impossible.  A  revolution,  however,  was  already  accomplished;  and  it 
might  have  terminated  happily  at  this  point,  had  it  not  been  for  fresh 
imprudences  of  which  the  government  was  guilty. 

In  spite  of  the  dissensions  by  which  they  had  been  preceded,  the  first 
meetings  of  the  National  Assembly  eave  tlie  greatest  indications  of 
returning  harmony  and  order.  The  fnends  of  monarchy,  and  the  advo- 
cates for  moderation,  constituted  the  great  majority,  both  in  that  assem- 
bly and  in  the  nation.  The  aristocratical  counsellors,  however,  by  wliom 
the  king  was  surrounded  in  secret,  destroyed  this  fair  prospect  of  tran- 
quillity :  they  persuaded  htm  to  try  the  efiects  of  terror ;  they  surrounded 
the  metrop(^  with  armies;  they  dismissed  the  popular  ministers  with 
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insult,  and  replaced  ihem  by  thu  avowed  advocates  of  the  prerogalire. 
The  populace,  full  of  indignation  and  apprehension  at  the  military  amy 
with  which  tlicy  were  surrounded,  rose  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and 
deroolifihed  the  Bastille;  a  great  part  ol"  the  troops  declared  for  the 
popular  side  of  the  question;  the  people  flew  to  arms  in  everv  part  of 
the  country;  and  the  king  was  once  more  obliged  to  submit.  The 
triumph  which  the  lower  orders  had  now  obtained,  and  the  dangers 
they  had  escaped,  inflamed  their  presumption  and  their  prejudices :  ihe 
nobility  and  the  higher  clergy  became  the  objects  of  their  jq^lousy  Mid 
Bveraion.  Men  were  found  in  the  Assembly,  who  were  capable  of  em- 
ploying those  terrible  passions  as  the  instruments  of  their  own  elevation, 
and  of  purchasing  a  dangerous  popularity,  by  the  indiscriminate  per- 
secution of  the  aristocracy.  Though  these  incendiaries  did  not  at  firei 
exceed  the  number  of  80,  in  an  assembly  of  800,  their  audacity,  their 
activity,  the  terror  of  their  associates  among  the  rabble,  and  the  disuoioa 
of  those  by  whose  co-operation  they  should  have  been  opposed,  ga»e 
them  a  fatal  ascendency  in  the  capital,  and  enabled  them,  at  Ict^h,  to 
subject  every  part  of  the  government  to  their  will.  Then  followed  the 
outrages  of  the  5lh  and  6th  of  October;  the  king's  flight  to  Vareanesi 
and  the  establishment  of  the  republic  in  bloodshed  and  injustice. 

Such,  according  to  this  author,  was  the  true  course  and  progress  of 
the  revolution,  and  such  the  causes  to  which  it  ought  to  be  Bscribed. 
The  speculative  writings  of  philosophers  had  as  little  to  do  with  it 
as  the  lodges  of  Freemasonry.  The  tirst  steps  were  taken  by  men 
who  detested  the  philosophers  as  infidels,  or  despised  them  aa  vi^oD' 
aries ;  the  last,  by  men  to  whom  all  philosophy  was  unknown,  and  who 
pretended  to  use  no  finer  instruments  of  persuasion  than  the  purse  and 
the  dagger. 

This  account  Is  certainly  entitled  to  the  praise  of  great  clearness  and 
simplicity,  and  cannot  be  denied  to  have  a  foundation  in  truth ;  but  it 
appears  to  us  to  be  deficient  in  profundity  and  extent,  and  to  leave  the 
revolution,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  accounted  for,  af^er  all  these  causes 
have  been  enumerated  and  recognised.  The  finances  of  a  nation  may  be 
disordered,  we  conceive,  or  its  representatives  assembled,  without  «ul>. 
verting  its  constitution.  The  different  orders  of  the  State  may  disa)^ec^ 
and  grow  angry  in  support  of  their  respective  pretensions,  without  tearing 
the  A-ame  of  society  to  pieces,  and  obliterating  every  vestige  of  ancient 
regulation.  The  circumstances  enumerated  by  M.  Mounier  seem  to  us 
to  be  only  the  occasions  and  immediate  symptoms  of  disorder,  and  not 
the  efficient  and  ultimate  causes.  To  produce  the  effects  tliat  we  have 
witnessed,  there  must  have  been  a  revolutionary  spirit  fermenting  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  which  took  advantage  of  those  occurrences,  and 
converted  them  into  engines  for  its  own  diffusion  and  increase.  M.  Mou- 
nier, in  short,  has  given  us  rather  an  history  of  the  revolution,  than  art 
account  of  its  causes;  lie  has  stated  events  as  depending  upon  one  an- 
other, which  actually  proceeded  from  one  common  principle ;  and  thought 
he  was  explaining  the  origin  of  a  disorder,  when  he  was  only  investigating; 
the  circumstances  that  had  determined  its  eruption  to  one  particuhtr 
member. 

He  has  thus  accounted  for  the  revolution,  it  sccnis  to  us,  in  no  other 
way  than  an  historian  would  account  for  an  invasion,  by  describins  the 
route  of  tlie  aasailing  army,  enumerating  the  stations  they  occupied,  the 
'"'"s  that  were  auuidoned  to  thero,  and  die  bridges  they  broke  up 
rear ;  while  he  neglected  to  inform  us  in  what  places  flic  invadcri 
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had  been  assembled,  bj  whom  they  had  been  trained  and  enlisted,  and 
liow  they  had  been  supplied  with  arms,  and  intelligence,  and  audacity. 
He  has  stated,  as  the  first  causes  of  the  revolution,  circumstances  that 
really  proved  it  to  be  begim ;  and  has  gone  no  farther  back  than  to  the 
earliest  of  its  apparent  effects.  He  has  mistaken  the  cataracts  that  broke 
the  stream,  for  the  fountains  from  which  it  rose ;  and  contented  himself 
with  referring  the  fruit  to  the  blossom,  without  taking  any  account  of  tlie 
germination  of  the  seed,  or  the  subterraneous  windings  of  the  root. 

It  is  in  many  cases,  we  will  confess,  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  predisposing  and  occasional  causes  of  a  complicated 
political  event,  or  to  determine  in  how  far  those  circumstances  that  have 
facilitated  its  production,  were  really  indispensable  to  its  existence.  In 
the  question  of  which  we  are  now  treatmg,  however,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  such  nicety.  M.  Mounier  maintains,  that  the  revolution 
was  occasioned  entirely  by  the  financial  embarrassments  of  France,  by 
the  convocation  of  the  States-General,  and  the  irresolution  oi  the  royal 
councils.  The  question  therefore  is  not,  whether  the  revolution  could 
have  been  accomplished  without  these  occurrences ;  but  whether  these 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  it  of  themselves;  and  whether  they  leave 
nothing  to  be  imputed  to  the  influence  of  the  preachers  of  liberty,  and  the 
writings  of  republican  philosophers. 

Now,  upon  this  question,  we  profess  to  entertain  an  opinion  not  less 
decided  than  that  of  M.  Mounier,  though  it  happens  to  be  diametrically 
opposite.  Had  there  been  no  previous  tendency  to  a  revolution  in  France, 
the  government  might  have  declared  a  bankruptcy,  without  endangering 
the  foundations  of  the  throne ;  and  the  people  woiUd  have  remained  quiet 
and  submissive  spectators  of  the  quarrels  between  the  ministers  and  the 
parliaments,  and  of  the  convocation  and  dissolution  of  the  States- General 
themselves.  This,  indeed,  is  expressly  the  sentiment  of  M.  Mounier 
himself  (p.  29.) ;  and  it  is  justified  by  all  preceding  experience.  But  if 
events  might  have  happened  in  1690,  without  endangering  the  monarchy, 
that  were  found  sufficient  to  subvert  it  in  1790,  it  is  natural  to  enquire, 
from  what  this  difference  has  proceeded  ?  all  parties,  it  is  believed,  will 
agree  in  the  answer — It  proceeded  from  the  change  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  condition  and  sentmieiUs  of  the  people ;  from  the  progress  of  com- 
mercial opulence ;  from  the  difiusion  of  information,  and  the  prevalence 
of  political  discussion.  Now,  it  seems  difficult  to  deny  that  the  philo- 
sophers were  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  change ;  that  they  had 
attracted  the  public  attention  to  die  abuses  of  government,  and  spread 
very  widely  among  the  people  the  sentiment  of  their  grievances  and 
their  rights.  M.  Mounier  himself  informs  us,  that,  for  some  time  before 
the  revolution,  the  French  nation  **  had  been  enamoured  of  the  idea  of 
liberty,  without  understanding  very  well  what  it  meant,  and  without 
being  conscious  that  they  were  so  soon  to  have  an  opportunity  of  attain- 
ing It.  When  that  opportunity  offered  itself,"  he  adds,  **  it  was  seized 
with  an  enthusiastic  eagerness  that  paralysed  all  the  nerves  of  the  sove- 
reign." He  acknowledges  also,  that  the  deputies  of  the  Tiers  Etat  were 
enabled  to  disobey  the  royal  mandate  for  their  separation,  and  to  triumph 
in  that  disobedience,  only  because  the  public  opinion  was  so  decidedly  in 
their  favour,  that  nobody  could  be  found  who  would  undertake  to  disperse 
them  by  violence. 

Now,  if  it  be  true,  that  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  before  this  period, 
•this  love  of  liberty  had  been  inculcated  with  much  zeal  and  little  pru- 
dence, in  many  eloquent  and  popular  publications,  and  that  the  names 
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and  the  maxim?  of  those  writers  were  very  much  in  the  mouths  of  thi 

who  patronised  die  subversion  of  royalty  in  that  country^  is  it  not  rcw 

able   to   presume,  that  some  part  of  this  enthusiasm   for   libertj,  a 

some  part  of  that  popular  favour  for  those  who  were  supposed  to 

its  champions,  by  means  of  which  it  is  allowed  that  the  revolution  i 

accomplished,  may  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  those  publicatiou 

We  do  not  wish  to  push  this  argument  far ;  we  are  conscious  t 

many  other  causes  contributed  to  excite,  in  tlie  minds  of  the  peo 

those  ideas  of  independence  and  reform  by  which    the  revolution 

effected.     The  constant  example,  and  increasing  intimacy  with  Engl 

—  the  contagion  caught  in  America — and,  above  all,  the  advances 

had  been  made  in  opulence  and  information,  by  those   classes  of 

people  to  whom  the  exemptions  and  pretensions  of  the  privileged  or 

were  most  obnoxious  —  all  co-operated  to  produce  a  spirit  of  discon 

and  innovation,  and  to  increase  their  dislike  and  impatience  of  the  dd 

and  abuses  of  their  government.     In  considering  a  question  of  this  I 

it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  it  had  many  defects,  and  was  liab) 

manifold  abuses:  but  for  this  very  reason,  the  writers   who  aggrav 

these  defects,  and  held  out  these  abuses  to  detestation ,  were  the  i 

likely  to  make  an  impression.     To  say  that  they  made  none,  and  tlu 

the  zeal  that  was  testified  in  France  against  despotism,   and  in  fa 

of  liberty,  was  the  natural  and  spontaneous  result  of  reflection  and  fei 

in  the  minds  of  those  whom  it  actuated,  is  to  make  an  assertion  w 

does  not  sound  probable,  and   cortairily  has  not  been    proved. 

writings,  capable  of  exciting  it,  existed,  and  were  read,  seems  not  1 

contested  upon  any  hand:  it  is  somewhat  paradoxical  to  contend, 

they  had  yet  no  share  in  its  excitation.     If  Moliere  could  render 

faculty  oH^  medicine  ridiculous  by  a  few  farces,  in  an  age  much  less  addi 

to  literature;  if  Voltaire  could,  by  the  mere  force  of  writing,  advanc< 

interests  of  infidelity,  in  opposition  to  all  the  orthodox  learning  of 

rope ;  is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  no  effect  would  be  produced  by  the  g 

est  talents  in  the  world,  employed  upon  a  theme  the  most  popular 

seductive  ? 

M.  M ounier  has  asked,  if  we  think  that  men  require  to  be  taughl 
self-evident  doctrine  of  their  rights,  and  tlicir  means  of  redress ;  ii 
Roman  insurgents  were  led  by  philosophers,  when  they  seceded  to  ^ 
Sacer ;  or,  if  the  Swiss  and  the  Dutch  asserted  their  liberties  upon 
suggestion  of  democratical  authors  ?  We  would  answer,  that,  in  a 
states  and  barbarous  ages,  there  are  abuses  so  gross  as  to  be  absok 
intolerable,  and  so  qualified  as  to  become  personal  to  every  memb< 
the  community ;  that  orators  supply  the  place  of  writers  in  those  c 
ages ;  and  that  we  only  deny  the  mfluence  of  the  latter,  where  wc 
assured  of  their  non-existence.  Because  a  vessel  may  be  carried  a 
by  the  current,  shall  we  deny  that  her  progress  is  assisted  by  the  brei 

We  are  persuaded,  therefore,  that  the  writings  of  those  popular  pi 
sophcrs,  who  have  contended  for  political  freedom,  had  some  shan 
bringing  about  the  revolution  in  France ;  how  great,  or  how  inconsi 
able  a  share,  we  are  not  qualified  to  determine,  and  hold  it,  indeed, 
possible  to  ascertain.  There  are  no  data  from  which  we  can  est  in 
the  relative  force  of  such  an  influence ;  nor  does  language  afford  us 
terms  that  are  fitted  to  express  its  proportions.  We  must  be  satis 
with  holding  that  it  existed,  and  that  those  who  deny  its  operation  s 
gether,  are  almost  as  much  mistaken  as  those  who  make  it  account 
every  thing. 
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But  though  we  conceive  that  philoEophy  is  thus,  in  some  degree,  re*  1 
sponsible  for  the  French  revolu^on,  we  are  tar  Iram  cliarginf;  her  with 
the  guilt  that  this  name  implies.  The  writers  to  whom  we  allude  may 
have  produced  efiects  very  ilitt'crent  frnm  nlmt  they  iniendcd,  and  very 
difterent  even  from  what  iheir  works  might  seem  cakululed  to  produce. 
An  approved  medicine  may  have  occasioned  convulsions  and  death  ;  and 
the  flame  that  was  meant  to  enlighten,  may  have  spread  into  conflagra- 
tion and  ruin. 

M.  Mounier,  throiii^hout  his  book,  has  attended  too  little  to  this  dis- 
tinction. He  has  denied,  for  the  philosophers,  all  participation  in  th< 
fact:  and  has  had  but  little  interest,  tlierefare,  to  justify  them  on  tin 
score  of  intention.  It  ia  a  suhjtfct,  however,  which  deserves  a  littj^' 
consideration.  ■ 

That  there  were  defects  and  abuses,  and  some  of  these  very  gross  loot 
in  the  old  system  of  government  in  France,  we  presume  will  scarcely  bt', 
denied.     That  it  was  lawful  to  wisli  for  their  removal,  will  probably  b* 
as  readily  admitted  ;  and  that  the  peaceful  influence  of  philosophy,  whil* 
confined  to  this  object,  was  laudably  and  properly  eserted.  seems  to  fol> 
low  as  a  necessary  conclusion.     It  would  not  be  easy,  tlierefore,  to  blame 
those  writers  who  have  confined  themselves  to  a  dispassionate  and  candid 
statement  of  the  advantages  of  a  better  institution :  and  it  must  leem 
hard  to  involve  in  the  guilt  of  Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins,  those  per- 
sons in  France  who  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  the  abolition  of  absurd 
privileges,  and  the  limitation  of  arbitrary  power.     Montesquieu,  Turgot, 
and  Raynal,  were  probably,  in  some  degree,  dissatisiied  with  the  govenv- 
mcnt  of  their  country,  and  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  ft  ■ 
reform  ;   but  it  can  only  be  the  delirium  of  party  prejudice,  that  woid4 
suspect  them  of  wishing  for  the  downfall  of  royalty,  and  for  the  piit 
scriptions  and  equality  of  a  reign  of  terror.    It  would  be  treating  their  ai^ 
cuscrs  too  much  tike  men  in  their  senses,  to  justify  such  men  anyfarihcTl 
on  the  score  of  intention:  yet  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  been  in-,! 
strumental  in  the  revolution,  and  that  their  writings  may  have  begim« 
that  motion,  that  terminated  in  ungovernable  violence.     We  will  not  gItM 
over  the  common-place  arguments  that  may  be  stated  to  convict  them  of 
imprudence.     Every  step  that  is  taken  towards  the  destruction  of  pre- 
judice, is  attended  with  the  danger  of  on  opposite  excess :  but  it  is  no 
less  clearly  our  duty  to  advance  against  prejudices ;  and  tliey  deserve 
the  highest  |>raise,  who  unite  the  greatest  steadiness  with  the  greatest  1 
precaution.     At  the  lime  when  the  writinj^  we  are  speaking  of  wemfl 
published,  there  was  not  a  man  in  Europe  who  could  discern  in  them  thsl 
seeds  of  future  danger.     So  far  from  denouncing  them  as  the  harbingeni 
of  regicide  and  confusion,  the  public  received  them  as  hostages  an^fl 
guides  to  security.     It  was  long  thought  that  their  effects  were  inade-J 
([uale  to  their  merits :   nothing  but  the  event  could  have  instructed  igifl 
tliat  it  was  too  powerful  for  our  tranquillity.     To  such  men,  the  reprna^tfl 
of  improvidence  can  be  made  only  because  tlicir  foresight  was  not  pro>fl 
phetic ;  and  those  alone  are  entitled  to  call  them  imprudent,  who  couktfl 
have  predicted  the  tempest  in  the  calm,  and  foretold  those  coiisequencesfl 
by  which  the  whole  world  has  since  been  astonished.  I 

If  it  be  true,  therefore,  that  writers  of  this  description  have  facilitatelfl 
and  promoted  the  revolution,  it  is  a  truth  which  should  detract  but  littlcfl 
either  from  their  merit  or  their  reputation.  Their  designs  were  pure  an^fl 
honourable  ;  and  the  natural  tendency  and  promise  of  their  labours  wBfl-1 
exalted  and  fair.     Tliey  failed,  by  a  fatality  which  they  were  not  bound  I 
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to  foresee ;  and  a  concurrence  of  events,  against  which  it  was  impossibk  || 
for  them  to  provide,  turned  that  to  mischief,  which  was  planned  out  bj 
wisdom  for  good.     We  do  not  tax  the  builder  with  imprudencey  because 
the  fortress  which  he  erected  for  our  protection  is  thrown  down  by  an 
earthquake  on  our  heads. 

'riiere  is  another  set  of  writers,  however,  for  whom  it  will  not  be  8o 
easy  to  find  an  apology,  who,  instead  of  sober  reasoning  and  practical 
observation,  have  intruded  upon  the  public  with  every  species  of  extra- 
vagance and  absurdity,  llie  presumptuous  theories  and  audacious 
maxims  of  Rousseau,  Mably,  Condorcet,  &c.  had  a  necessary  tendency  to 
do  harm.  They  unsettled  all  the  foundations  of  political  duty,  and 
taught  the  citizens  of  every  existing  community,  that  they  were  enslaved, 
and  had  the  power  of  being  free.  M.  Mounier  has  too  much  moderation 
himself,  to  approve  of  the  doctrines  of  these  reformers ;  but  he  assures 
us,  that,  instead  of  promoting  there  volution,  it  was  the  revolution  that 
raised  them  into  celebrity ;  that  they  rose  in  reputation,  after  it  became 
necessary  to  quote  them  as  apologists  or  authorities ;  but  that,  before 
that,  time,  their  speculations  were  looked  upon  as  brilliant  absurdities, 
that  no  more  deserved  a  serious  confutation,  than  the  Polity  of  Plato,  or 
the  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  — With  all  our  respect  for  M.  Mounier, 
we  have  some  difficulty  in  believing  this  assertion.  Rousseau,  in  parti- 
cular, was  universally  read  and  admired,  long  before  he  was  exalted  into 
the  revolutionary  Pantheon ;  and  his  political  sagacity  must  have  had 
some  serious  admirers,  when  he  was  himself  invited  to  legislate  for  an 
existing  community.  Whatever  influence  he  had,  however,  was  unques- 
tionably pernicious ;  and  though  some  apology  may  be  found  for  him  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  disordered  imagination,  he  is  chargeable  with  the 
highest  presumption,  and  the  most  blameable  imprudence.  Of  some  of 
the  other  writers  who  have  inculcated  the  same  doctrines,  we  must  speak 
rather  in  charity  than  in  justice,  if  we  say  nothing  more  severe. 

M.  Mounier  expresses  himself  with  much  judgment  and  propriety 
upon  the  subject  of  religion ;  its  necessity  to  a  sound  morality,  and  its 
tendency  to  promote  rational  liberty,  and  to  preserve  good  order.  He  is 
of  opinion,  however,  that  there  is  no  natural  connection  between  irre- 
ligion  and  democracy,  and  thinks  that  the  infidel  writers  of  this  age  have 
not  to  answer  for  its  political  enormities.  He  observes,  that  it  was 
during  the  devoutest  ages  of  the  Church,  that  Italy  was  covered  with 
reoublics,  and  that  Switzerland  asserted  her  independence ;  that  the  re- 
volted States  of  America  were  composed  of  the  most  religious  people  of 
the  world ;  and  that  the  liberty  and  equality  which  brought  Charles  the 
First  to  the  block,  were  generated  among  fanatics  .and  puritans. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  fully  into  the  consideration  of 
this  very  important  question.  We  shall  take  the  liberty  to  make  but 
two  remarks  upon  the  opinion  we  have  just  quoted.  The  one  is,  that 
the  existence  of  insurrections  in  a  religious  age  is  no  proof  of  the  ineffi- 
cacy  of  religion  to  promote  a  rational  submission  to  authority;  —  a  check 
may  be  very  strong,  without  being  altogether  insurmountable ;  and  dis- 
orders may  arise  in  spite  of  religion,  without  discrediting  its  tendency  to 
suppress  them.  It  surely  would  be  no  good  ground  for  denying  that  in- 
toxication made  men  quarrelsome,  to  enumerate  the  instances  in  which 
people  had  quarrelled  when  they  were  sober.  The  other  remark  is,  that 
mstances  taken  from  the  conduct  of  enthusiasts  and  bigots  have  no  fair 
application  to  the  present  question.  Fanaticism  and  irreligion  approach 
very  nearly  to  each  other  in  their  effects  on  the  moral  conduct.     He 
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who  thinks  himself  a  favourite  with  the  Deity,  is  apt  to  be  as  careless  of 
his  behaviour,  as  he  who  does  not  believe  at  all  in  his  existence:  both 
think  themselves  alike  entitled  to  dispense  with  the  vulgar  rules  of 
morality ;  and  both  are  alike  destitute  of  the  curb  and  the  guidance  of  a 
sober  and  rational  religion.  Submission  to  lawful  authority  is  indisput" 
ably  the  maxim  of  Christianity  ;  and  they  who  destroy  our  faith  in  that 
religion,  take  away  one  security  for  our  submission,  and  facilitate  the 
subversion  of  governments.  This  is  a  great  truth,  the  authority  of  which 
is  not  impaired  by  the  rebellions  that  priests  have  instigated,  or  the  dis- 
orders that  fanatics  have  raised. 

After  having  detained  our  readers  so  long  with  the  investigation  of 
M.  Mounier  8  own  theory  of  the  revolution,  we  can  scarcely  undertake 
to  follow  him  through  all  his  remarks  on  the  theories  of  others.  He 
treats  with  much  scorn  and  ridicule  the  idea  of  accounting  for  this  great 
event,  by  the  supposition  of  an  actual  conspiracy  of  philosophers  and  spe- 
culative men ;  and,  upon  this  subject,  we  conceive  that  his  statement  is 
correct  and  satis&ctory.  There  never  were  any  considerable  number  of 
literary  men  in  France,  we  are  persuaded,  who  wished  for  the  subversion 
of  royalty ;  and  the  few  that  entertained  that  sentiment,  expressed  it 
openly  in  their  writings,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  extraor- 
dinary pains,  either  to  diffuse,  or  to  set  it  in  action.  In  attemptmg  to 
prove  this  pretended  conspiracy  of  the  philosophers  against  the  throne, 
we  conceive  tliat  the  Abb6  Baruel  has  completely  failed ;  and  are  certain, 
that  his  zeal  has  carried  him  into  excesses,  which  no  liberal  man  wiH 
justify.  We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  declarations  of  that  miserable  hy- 
pochondriac (Le  Roi),  who  is  said  to  have  revealed  the  secret  of  the 
committee  which  met  at  Baron  Holbach*s :  but  when  an  obscure  writer 
denounces  Montesquieu  as  a  conspirator,  and  loads  with  every  epithet  of 
reproach  the  pure  and  respectable  names  of  Turgot,  Malesherbes,  and 
Neckar,  the  public  will  know  what  to  think  of  his  charity  and  his  cause.  It 
required  certainly  nothing  less  than  the  acuteness  of  the  odium  iheologicumj 
to  discover,  in  Neckar*sbook,on  the  importance  ofrelieious  opinions,  a  proof 
of  the  tUfieism  of  the  writer ;  and  it  would  require  a  faith,  that  had  super'' 
seded  both  charity  and  judgment,  to  believe  that  this  virtuous  minister 
^*  excited  a  famine,  to  drive  the  people  to  revolt ;  and  then  ruined  the 
finances,  to  force  them  on  to  rebellion." 

We  agree,  then,  upon  the  whole,  with  M.  Mounier,  that  the  revolution 
was  produced  by  apparent  and  natural  causes ;  that  there  is  no  room 
for  pretending  to  discoveries  upon  such  a  subject;  and  that  the  con- 
spiracies and  secret  combinations  which  some  writers  have  affected  to 
disclose,  have  had  no  existence  but  in  their  own  imaginations.  In  the 
year  1786,  there  probably  was  not  a  man  in  France  who  entertained  the 
idea  of  overthrowing  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons;  and  the  party  that 
shook  it  first  had  evidently  no  connection  with  that  which  laid  it  in  ruins. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  say,  then,  which  party  was  the  agent  of  this  con- 
spiracy of  philosophers ;  and  they  who  fought  against  each  other  could 
not  well  be  pupils  of  the  same  school,  nor  acting  from  the  same  code  of 
instruction.  If  the  parliaments  acted  in  subordination  to  this  anti- 
monarchical  conspiracy,  the  leaders  of  the  first  National  Assembly  must 
have  acted  against  it.  If  Fayette  was  its  emissary,  Orleans  must  have 
been  its  foe.  The  conspirators  who  supported  Brissot  could  not  have 
contributed  to  the  successes  of  Robespierre ;  and  the  devices  by  which 
Robespierre  Mras  successful  cannot  account  for  the  triumphs  of  Bona- 
parte.    The  idea,  in  short,  of  a  conspiracy,  regularly  concerted,  and 
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\il\y  rarrW  on,  by  meu  calling  themselves  philosophen. 

, kmcnt  of  a  republic,  appears  lo  us  to  be  the  most  vi»ionar)r 

extravBitAnl.  Sucti  a  supposition  has,  no  doubt,  a  fine  (Iramiitic  cCbA 
and  p^  SB  air  of  tliuiiricttl  interest  to  the  history;  but,  iu  the  gn« 
m^T  of  real  life,  there  are  no  such  taiitastic  plots  or*  simple  on- 
UTophe»>  Etenis  are  always  produced  by  the  co-openttion  of  conipliatid 
cstun:  and  the  theories  that  would  refer  them  to  extraordinary  ai 
wTstcrious  Kgents  may  inf&llibly  be  rejected  as  erroneous. 

'We  ditfrr  from  M.  Mounier,  on  the  other  hand,  iii  believing,  As 
though  (he  philosophers  did  not  concert  or  organise  tlie  rcvolulioo  ■ ' 
ibeir  coutM^k  of  conspiracy,  they  yet  contributed,  in  some  ilegrec.  to  is . 
prHkoctioo,  b^r  the  ioBtience  of  tlteir  writings;  the  p-eatcr  part  wilhntf 
c«aKtwasi»e«e  or  decigri,  and  a  few  through  a  dangerous  xeal  for  Yibatji 
or  an  I  iiiiiiir  thirst  tor  distinction. 


COSSEgiENrES  <)F  TUE  KEESCH  REVOLUTION." 

Amokq  the  many  evils  which  tlie  French  revolution  has  inflicted  - 
mankind,  the  most  deplorable,  perhaps,  both  in  point  of  extent  and 
probable  duration,  consists  in  the  injury  which  it  has  done  to  the  cni 
of  rational  (Veedoni,  and  (he  discredit  in  which  it  ho^  involved  the  pi 
riple*  of  political  nliilosophy.  The  warnings  wliich  may  be  derived  fri 
the  misfortunes  of  that  country,  and  the  leeeons  which  may  still  be  rt,^ 
iu  the  tragical  consequences  of  her  temerity,  ore  memorable,  no  dovd 
and  iniporiani :  but  Uiey  arc  such  as  are  presented  to  us  by  the  hitta 
of  every  period  of  ihe  world;  and  the  omutiona  by  whidi  they  have  ba 
imprcssco,  arc  in  tltis  case  loo  violent  to  let  their  import  and  appUcatii 
be  properly  dialingutslied.  From  the  miscarriage  of  a  scheme  of  firant 
innovation.  <*c  have  conceived  an  unreasonable  and  undiscriminatli 
dread  of  all  ultcratiun  or  reform.  The  bad  success  of  an  attempt 
make  t^overnmont  perfect  lias  reconciled  us  to  imperfections  that  m'n 
easily  be  reniored ;  and  the  miserable  consequences  of  treating  evi, 
thing  as  prdudice  and  injustice,  which  could  not  be  reconciled  to 
system  of  a  fantastic  equally,  has  given  strength  to  prejudices,  and 
tion  to  abuses,  which  were  graduully  wearing  away  before  the  proffr^ 
of  reason  and  philosophy.  The  French  revolution  has  thrown  us  M 
half  a  century  m  the  course  of  political  improvement;  and  drtveii  ua  i 
cling  once  more,  with  superslitluus  terror,  at  the  feet  of  those  idola  (n 


hich  we  had  been  nearly  reclaimed  by  the  lessons  of  a  milder  plul 
y,  \Vhcn  we  look  round  en  ihc  wreck  and  the  ruin  wbica  t] 
wind  )ias  scattered  over  the  prospect  before  us,  we  tremble  at 
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rising  gule,  and  shrink  even  from  the  wholesome  air  that  stirs  the  fig-'-^ 
on  our  porch.  Terri6ed  and  disgutited  with  the  brawls  and  niidni^ 
murders  which  proceed  from  intonication,  we  are  almost  inclined  lo  dta 
ourselves  the  pleasures  of  a  generous  hospitality ;  and  scarcely  venUi 
to  difiuse  Ihe  comforts  of  light  or  of  wamilh  in  our  dwdli^t,  wli< 
we  turn  our  ejcs  on  the  devastation  which  the  flames  biive  ooinniilti 
around  us. 
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^  The  same  circumstances  which  have  thus  led  us  to  confound  what  is 

*  *%dutary  with  what  is  pernicious  in  our  establishments,  have  also  per- 

^^'^erted  our  judgments  as  to  the  characters  of  those  who  were  connected 

^ith  these  memorable  occurrences.     The  tide  of  popular  favour,  which 

"^  "an  at  one  time  with  a  dangerous  and  headlong  violence  to  the  side  of 

^'.nnovation  and  political  experiment,  has  now  set,  perhaps  too  strongly, 

=^n  an  opposite  direction ;  and  the  same  misguiding  passions  that  placed 

"*  factious  and  selfish  men  on  a  level  with  patriots  and  heroes,  lias  now 

-  ^ranked  the  blameless  and  the  enlightened  in  the  herd  of  murderers  and 

-»  xnadmen. 

^  There  arc  two  classes  of  men,  in  particular,  to  whom  it  appears  to  us 
^  that  the  revolution  has  thus  done  injustice,  and  who  have  been  made  to 
■3  share  in  some  measure  the  infamy  of  its  most  detestable  agents,  in  con- 
sequence of  venial  errors,  and  in  spite  of  extraordinary  merits.  There 
are  none,  indeed,  who  made  a  figure  in  its  more  advanced  stages,  that 
may  not  be  left,  without  any  great  breach  of  charity,  to  the  vengeance 
of  public  opinion  ;  and  both  the  descriptions  of  persons  to  whom  we  have 
fllluded  only  existed,  accordingly,  at  the  period  of  its  commencement. 
These  were  the  philosophers,  or  speculative  men,  who  inculcated  a  love 
of  liberty  and  a  desire  of  reform  by  their  writings  and  conversation ;  and 
the  virtuous  and  moderate,  who  attempted  to  act  upon  these  principles 
at  the  outset  of  the  revolution,  and  countenanced  or  suggested  those 
measures  by  which  the  ancient  frame  of  the  government  was  eventually 
dissolved.  To  confound  either  of  these  classes  of  men  with  tlie  monsters 
by  whom  they  were  succeeded,  it  would  be  necessary  to  forget  that  they 
were  in  reality  their  most  strenuous  opponents,  and  their  earliest  victims. 
If  they  were  instrumental  in  conjuring  up  the  tempest,  we  may  at  least 
presume  that  their  co-operation  was  granted  in  ignorance,  smce  tliey 
were  the  first  to  fall  before  it;  and  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have 
either  foreseen  or  intended  those  consequences  in  which  their  own  ruin 
was  so  inevitably  involved.  That  they  are  chargeable  with  imprudence 
and  with  presumption,  may  be  affirmed,  perhaps,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction ;  though,  with  regard  to  many  of  them,  it  would  be  no  easy 
task,  perhaps,  to  point  out  by  what  conduct  they  could  have  avoided  such 
an  imputation  ;  and  this  charge,  it  is  manifest,  ought  at  any  rate  to  be  kept 
carefully  separate  from  that  of  guilt  or  atrocity.  Benevolent  intentions, 
though  alloyed  by  vanity,  and  misguided  by  ignorance,  can  never  become 
the  objects  of  the  highest  moral  reprobation;  and  enthusiasm  itself, 
though  it  does  the  work  of  the  demons,  ought  still  to  be  distinguished 
from  treachery  or  malice.  The  knightly  adventurer,  who  broke  the 
chains  of  the  galley-slaves,  purely  that  they  might  enjoy  their  deliverance 
from  bondage,  will  always  be  regarded  with  other  feelings  than  the  robber 
who  freed  them  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  his  banditti. 

We  have  examined  in  a  former  article  *  the  extent  of  the  participation 
which  can  be  fairly  imputed  to  the  philosophers,  in  the  crimes  and  miseries 
of  the  revolution,  and  endeavoured  to  ascertain  in  how  far  they  may  be 
said  to  have  made  themselves  responsible  for  its  consequences,  or  to 
have  deserved  censure  for  their  exertions;  and,  acquitting  the  greater 
part  of  any  mischievous  intention,  we  found  reason,  upon  that  occasion, 
to  conclude  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  majority  which 
should  expose  them  to  blame,  or  deprive  them  of  the  credit  which  they 
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which  it  is  wriKen,  however,  cannot,  we  think,  be  misunderstood.  We 
cannot  descend  to  little  cavils  siid  altercations;  and  have  no  leisure  to 
maintain  a  controversy  about  words  and  phrases.  We  have  an  unfeigned 
respect  and  affection  for  tiie  free  people  of  America ;  and  we  meiiii  hon- 
estly to  pledge  ourselves  for  that  of  the  better  part  of  our  own  country. 
We  are  very  proud  of  the  extensive  circulation  of  our  Journal  in  that 
great  country,  and  the  importance  that  is  there  attached  to  it.  But  vre 
should  be  undeserving  of  tliis  favour,  if  we  could  submit  to  seek  it  by  any 
mean  practices,  either  of  flattery  or  of  dissimulation ;  and  feel  persuaded 
that  we  shall  not  only  best  deserve,  but  most  surely  obtain,  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  Mr.  W.  and  his  countrymen,  by  speaking  freely  what  we 
sincerely  think  of  them,  —  and  treating  them  exactly  as  we  treat  that 
nation  to  which  we  arc  here  accused  of  being  too  favourable. 


CAUSES  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.* 

M.  MoLiNiER,  ",  a  man  of  talents  and  of  virtue,"  according  to  the  great 
anti-revolutionary  writer  of  this  country,  the  antagonist  of  Mirabeau.  and 
the  popular  president  of  the  first  National  Assembly,  is  well  entitled  to 
be  heard  upon  tlie  causes  of  the  French  revolution.  He  was  not  only  a 
witness,  but  an  actor,  in  those  scenes,  of  the  origin  of  which  be  is  treat- 
ing ;  and  must  therefore  have  felt  in  himself,  or  observed  in  others,  tlie 
influence  of  every  principle  that  really  contributed  to  their  production. 
His  testimony,  it  may  also  be  observed,  is  now  given,  af\er  ten  yearft  of 
eidle  may  be  presumed  to  have  detached  him  ^um  the  factions  of  his 
country,  and  made  him  independent  of  the  gratitude  or  resentment  of  its 
rulers. 

With  all  these  claims  to  our  attention,  M.  Mounier  cannot,  however, 
expect  that  his  authority  should  be  taken  for  decisive  upon  so  vast  and 
complicated  a  question.  In  an  affair  of  this  nature,  it  Is  not  enough  to 
have  had  a  good  opportunity  for  observation.  Where  so  many  int^^sts 
are  concerned,  and  so  many  motives  put  in  action,  a  man  cannot  always 
give  an  account  of  every  thing  he  sees,  or  even  of  every  thing  he  has 
contributed  to  do.  His  associates  may  have  acted  upon  principles  very 
different  from  bis ;  and  he  may  have  been  the  dupe  of  his  opponents, 
even  while  he  was  most  zealous  in  his  resistance.  It  will  be  reniein- 
bered,  too,  that  M,  Mounier,  after  co-operating  in  a  revolution  that  was 
to  consummate  the  felicity  of  his  country,  was  obliged  to  leave  it  to  tlie 
merev  of  an  unprincipled  faction ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  conjectured, 
tliat  he  who  was  disappointed  in  the  issue  of  these  transactions  has  also 
been  mistaken  as  to  their  cause.  M.  Mounier,  finally,  is  a  ntan  of  letters, 
and  is  entitled  to  feel  tor  philosophers  some  of  the  partialities  of  a  bro- 
ther. In  denying  that  they  had  any  share  in  tlie  French  revolutiou,  he 
vindicates  them  from  a  charge  that  sounds  heavy  in  the  ears  of  mankind  ; 
and  Judges  wisely  that  it  is  safer  to  plead  not  guilty  to  the  fact,  than  to 
the  intention. 

ur  la  Rcvoliilion  de  Frnncc. — 
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M.  Mounier,  however,  is  not  one  of  tliose,  whom  the  horrore  of  llie 
revolution  have  terrified  iitto  an  abjuration  of  the  principles  of  liberty, 
lie  classes  the  bigots  of  despotism  with  the  apostles  of  insurrection,  and 
adheres  steadily  to  those  notions  of  regulated  freedom  which  could  not 
satisfy  the  revolutionary  ardour  of  his  countrymen.  His  book  is  written, 
upon  tlie  whole,  in  a  style  of  great  candour  und  moderation ;  and  though 
it  will  not  prnbably  convert  those  who  have  faith  in  an  antisocial  con- 
spiracy, must  be  allowed,  upon  all  hands,  to  contain  much  acute  reason- 
ing, and  many  judicious  remarks. 

The  work,  as  is  indicated  in  the  titlepage,  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
in  which  the  charge  of  revolutionary  agency  is  separately  considered,  as 
it  applies  to  the  philosophers,  to  the  freemasons,  and  to  the  illuminati  ot' 
Germany.  The  first  of  these  is  by  much  the  largest,  and  contains  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  author's  reasonings  and  opinions  upon  the  real  causes  of 
the  revolution.  We  shall  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  concise 
view  of  his  doctrines  upon  this  subject. 

It  is  the  clear  and  decided  opinion  of  M.  Mounier,  that  the  revolution 
in  France  was  brought  about,  neither  directly,  by  the  combination  and 
conspiracy  of  its  philosophers,  nor  indirectly,  by  the  influence  of  their 
writings.  It  was  brought  about,  he  is  persuaded,  by  the  ordinary  causes 
of  political  change ;  by  the  insubordination  of  the  parliaments,  and  the 
disorders  of  the  finance  ;  and  by  the  new  and  extraordinary  remedies 
that  the  sovereign  and  bis  ministers  thought  lit  to  apply  to  these 
disorders. 

The  refractory  and  ambitious  spirit  of  the  parliaments  had  been  a 
source  of  vcuttion  to  the  court  of  France  for  more  than  half  a  century 
before  the  name  of  democracy  was  heard  of  in  that  kingdom.  The 
members  of  these  tribunals  were  always  among  the  privileged  orders ; 
and  the  rights  of  the  people  formed  no  part  of  their  subjects  of  conten- 
tion with  the  crown.  They  were  suppressed  under  Lewis  XV.,  and  re- 
stored by  his  successor,  before  lliere  was  a  man  in  France  who  had 
imagined  the  possibility  of  a  popular  revolution.  The  finances,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  been  in  disorder  for  little  less  than  a  century.  Since 
the  time  of  Cardinal  Fleuri,  there  had  been  a  regular  deficiency  in  the 
produce  of  the  taxes,  and  a  debt  that  was  constantly  increasing.  From 
the  year  1778  to  the  year  178*,  the  exigencies  of  the  war  with  England 
had  increased  this  debt  by  a  sum  of  1250  millions  of  tivres  :  and  when 
M.  Neckar  went  out  of  ol^ce,  the  produce  of  the  taxes  was  incapable  of 
defraying  the  interest.  The  parliaments,  in  the  mean  time,  refused  to 
register  the  edicts  for  new  imposts;  and  it  became  evident,  that  the 
government  must  become  bankrupt,  if  the  privileged  orders  were  not 
subjected  to  a  more  effectual  contribution.  As  they  constituted  all  the 
parliaments,  however,  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  for  the  co-operation  of  these 
bodies ;  and  with  a  view  to  over-rule  them,  or  at  least  to  dispense  with 
their  authority,  the  Notablet  were  assembled  in  1787.  In  spile  of  all  the 
pains  that  had  been  taken  to  ensure  the  success  of  this  experiment,  it 
failed.  M.  de  Calonne  was  dismissed;  and  M.  de  Brienne,  who  suc- 
ceeded bim,  undertook  to  compel  the  parliaments  to  register  the  royal 
edicts  in  spite  of  their  resistance.  The  contest  had  now  become  a  matter 
of  popular  interest  and  attention  ;  and  as  the  taxes,  and  the  pretensions 
of  the  noblesse  to  immunity,  were  extremely  disagreeable  to  the  body  of 
the  people,  the  demand  that  was  suddenly  made  by  the  parliament  of 
Paris  for  die  convocation  of  the  States-General  was  seconded  by  the 
voice  of  the  whole  nation.     The  States-General  had  not  been  assembled 
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nwx  the  jrev  1614.  Tbe  71m  £(01 «»  at  that  time  in  the  c 
mtjeetioa  to  the  czovn  and  the  Dobilir^ ;  aod  s»  the  produce  of  Ae 
rojnl  donun  waa  at  mnj  rate  cdbieac  lor  the  ordinar)-  expenaea  «r8»- 
reraoMnt,  their  tanpcr  nd  dkpoaitioo  was  bat  of  liltle  natioital  n 
■Bce.  la  the  3"tar  1788  enrj  thing  wai  diierent:  a&d  the  1 
were  MificieDtlj  aware,  thai  if  the  Statea  were  once  asKmbied,  there  waa 
aa  end  to  the  ancient  adroinnUalkin  at  goiennnent  in  the  combT. 
Thejr  renated  the  detnaniii  of  the  people,  therefore,  as  long  aa  thejr  PM- 
aHj  coold.  The  convocation  of  the  Sutes-^jenenJ,  in  the  mean  tune, 
wsa  the  demand  and  the  petitim  of  every  order  of  men  in  France.  The 
der^,  the  nobility,  the  capital,  the  parliaments,  and  even  a  coDsideTable 
propofliaa  of  ihoae  who  were  about  the  person  of  the  Mverngn,  coo- 
curred  in  thinking  it  tndtfpenBable  to  tlieir  salvation.  The  army  followed 
thetr  example ;  reaistance  became  impossible ;  the  ministiy  waa  dis- 
misaed  ;  and  orders  were  given  for  assembling  the  ancient  repreeeDtMiTcs 
of  the  nation. 

A  revolution  waa  thu«  braugbt  about,  says  >f.  ^lounier,  in  which  phi- 
loaophy  liad  not  the  slighteBt  c^ratioo,  and  by  which  the  ancient 
moniarchy  and  arisbMracy  must  necessarily  have  received  some  limit- 
ation. It  was  not  yet  apparent  that  they  were  both  to  be  entirely  over- 
thrown. Perh^K  there  was  not  an  individual  in  the  country  that  looked 
forward  to  the  establishment  of  a  republic.  The  events  that  followed 
were  not  necessary  consequences  of  those  that  had  gone  before ;  but 
they  were  produced  by  causes  of  the  same  description,  and  owed  their 
origin,  alike,  to  circnmstances  that  had  no  connection  with  the  6{Kcula- 
tions  of  philiMoii^era. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  failure  of  this  grand  eKperiraent,  and  of  the 
first  disorders  that  accompanied  the  revolution,  was,  according  to  M.  Mou- 
nier,  the  dissensioii  that  naturally  arose  among  the  different  orders  that 
had  thus  been  called  to  deliberate,  and  the  fluctuating  and  unsteady 
policy  of  the  court  in  its  endeavours  to  overawe  or  to  reconcile  them. 
As  tile  principal  object  of  this  convocation,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, was  to  relieve  the  finances,  by  diminishing  the  exemptions  of  the 
privileged  orderM,  it  would  liave  rendered  the  whole  scheme  vain,  to  have 
given  such  a  form  to  the  Assembly  as  would  have  secured  to  tliese  urdera 
the  absolute  command  of  its  deliberations.  M.  Neckar,  tlierefore,  and 
a  great  part  of  the  king's  council,  were  disposed  to  listen  to  the  applica- 
tions that  were  made  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  a  double  rtpnteiU- 
ntion  of  the  commons.  The  parliaments,  and  most  of  the  nobility,  were 
against  it.  Their  opposition,  however,  was  disregarded ;  the  double  repre- 
sentation was  granted ;  and  another  question,  of  still  greater  importance, 
presented  itself  for  the  consideration  of  the  government. 

By  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  States- General,  the  three  different 
orders  of  clergy,  nobility,  and  commons,  assembled  in  separate  chambers, 
and  took  each  of  them  their  resolutions  apart.  The  Third  Estate  was  sure 
to  be  outvoted,  therefore,  in  every  question  where  the  interest  of  tlie 
privileged  orders  was  concerned ;  and  the  additional  number  of  their 
representatives  would  not  have  secured  them  from  insignificance,  if  this 
plan  of  deliberation  had  been  adhered  to.  The  same  circumstances, 
therefore,  that,  by  raising  their  consideration,  and  increasing  their  im- 
portance in  the  community,  had  entitled  them  to  obtain  a  double  repre- 
sentation, seemed  obviously  to  reouire,  that  the  ancient  form  of  convoca- 
tion should  be  abandoned,  and  tnat  their  voice  should  not  be  entirely 
without  effect  in  the  great  assembly  of  the  nation.     Notwithstanding  tlie 
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incalculable  importance  of  adjusting  this  matter  by  some  vigorous  and 
immediate  rcsoliitioti.  M.  Mounier  assures  us,  that  the  deputies  were 
allowed  to  repair  to  Versailles,  and  tiie  asBembly  of  the  Stat«s  to  be 
opened,  before  the  king's  ministers  had  come  to  any  determination  on 
the  subject.  U  was  known,  at  the  same  time,  that  one  part  of  the  depu- 
ties had  been  positively  instructed  by  their  constituents  to  contend  for 
the  ancient  constitution  of  the  States ;  while  others  liad  been  directed  to 
agree  to  nothing  but  the  re-union  of  the  Three  Orders  in  one  deliberative 
assembly. 

The  Chancellor  de  Barentin,  in  opening  the  session,  congratulated  the 
Third  Estate  upon  the  double  representation  they  had  so  happily  obtained, 
expressed  his  wishes  for  the  agreement  of  the  Three  Orders  to  a  joint 
deliberation,  and  ended  by  recommending  it  to  them  to  begin  by  deli' 
berating  apart !  M.  Neckar  held  the  same  irresolute  and  inconsist«nt 
language ;  and  each  party  conceived  that  the  administration  would  decide 
ultimately  in  its  t^vour. — This  state  of  uncertainty  only  exasperated 
their  prejudices,  and  fomented  their  mutual  animosity.  The  ministry 
wavered  and  temporised.  M.  Neckar  at  last  proposed  that  tliey  should 
deliberate  together,  at  least  upon  the  question  of  their  future  organis- 
ation. The  expedient  was  probably  futile ;  but  it  was  not  put  to  the 
test  of  experiment.  After  it  had  been  approved  of  in  council,  it  was 
suddenly  retracted  by  the  influence  of  a  party  immediately  about  the 
person  of  the  king ;  and  a  peremptory  order  issued  for  the  separation 
and  independence  of  the  three  orders  of  representatives.  To  prepare  for 
the  promulgation  of  this  edict,  a  guard  was  appointed  to  exclude  the 
representatives  of  the  Third  Estate  from  the  usual  place  of  their  meeting. 
They  believed  that  the  council  had  determined  on  their  dissolution :  they 
adjourned  to  a  tennis-court  in  the  neighbourhood;  and,  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  alarm,  took  the  celebrated  oath,  never  to  separate  till  a  legal  constitu- 
tion had  been  establisheil.  M.  Mounier  acknowledges  that  this  oath  was 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  prerogatives  of  royalty  i  but  he  denies  that  it 
was  taken  in  an  assembly  of  republicans ;  and  justifies  it,  upon  the  groimd 
of  the  emergency  and  alarm  by  which  it  was  dictated.  The  councils  of 
the  king  wanted  that  firmness  that  had  been  shown  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people;  the  re-union  of  the  orders  was  decreed;  and  the  king 
commanded  the  privileged  deputies  to  deliberate  along  with  those  of  the 
Tiers  Etat. 

In  all  these  transactions  (says  M.  Mounier),  the  philosophers  had  no 
participation ;  they  were  tlie  result  of  contending  interests,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  a  political  conjuncture,  to  which  no  parallel  could  be  found 
in  the  history  of  the  world;  they  were  the  fruits,  in  a  particular  manner, 
of  that  improvidence  and  presumption,  that  neglected  the  signs  of  the 
times,  and  disdained  to  provide  for  events  which  it  chose  to  consider  as 
impossible.  A  revolution,  however,  was  already  accomplished;  and  it 
might  have  terminated  happily  at  this  point,  had  it  not  been  for  fresh 
imprudences  of  which  the  government  was  guilty. 

In  spite  of  the  dissensions  by  which  they  had  been  preceded,  the  first 
meetings  of  the  National  Assembly  gave  tlie  greatest  indications  of 
returning  harmony  and  order.  The  friends  of  monarchy,  and  the  advo- 
cates for  moderation,  constituted  the  great  majority,  both  in  tliat  assem- 
bly and  in  the  nation.  The  aristocratical  counsellors,  however,  by  whom 
the  king  was  surrounded  in  secret,  destroyed  this  ftir  prospect  of  tran- 
ijuillily :  they  persuaded  him  to  try  the  effects  of  terror  ;  they  surrounded 
the  metropolis  with  armies;  they  dismissed  tlic  populiir  ministers  v  '* 
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insult,  and  replaced  tlicm  by  the  avowed  advocates  of  the  prerogatite 
The  populace,  full  of  indignation  and  apprehension  at  the  military  Knwj 
vit)>  which  Ihcy  were  surrounded,  Tose  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and 
deinolislted  the  Bastille  i  a  great  part  of  the  troops  declared  fi»r  tbt 
popular  sid^  of  the  question ;  the  people  flew  to  btris  in  every  part  of 
the  country ;  and  the  king  was  once  more  obliged  to  submit.  Tht 
triumph  which  the  lower  orders  had  now  obtained,  and  the  daugen 
they  hod  escaped,  inflamed  their  presumption  and  their  prejudices:  the 
nobility  and  the  higher  clergy  became  the  objects  of  their  j^lousy  and 
averaion.  Men  were  found  in  the  Assembly,  who  were  capable  of  em- 
ploying those  terrible  passions  as  the  instruments  of  their  own  elevation, 
and  of  purchasing  a  dangerous  popularity,  by  the  indiscriminate  per- 
sKTution  of  the  aristocracy.  Though  these  incendiaries  did  not  at  first 
exceed  the  number  of  SO,  in  an  assembly  of  800.  their  audacity,  their 
activity,  the  terror  of  their  associates  among  the  rabble,  and  the  aisunion 
of  those  by  whose  co-operation  they  should  have  been  oppost^d.  gave 
them  a  fabd  ascendency  in  the  capita],  and  enabled  them,  at  length,  to 
subject  every  part  of  the  government  to  their  will.  Then  followed  the 
outrages  of  ihc  5th  and  6th  of  October;  the  king's  flight  to  Varennes; 
and  the  establishment  of  the  republic  in  bloodshed  and  injustice. 

Sucli,  according  to  this  author,  was  the  true  course  and  progreu  of 
the  revolution,  and  such  die  causes  to  which  it  ought  to  be  ascribed. 
The  speculative  writings  of  philosophers  had  as  little  to  do  with  it 
OS  the  lodges  of  Freemasonry.  The  Hrst  steps  were  taken  by  men 
who  detested  the  philosophers  as  intidels,  or  despised  them  as  vbioo- 
aries;  the  lust,  by  men  to  whom  all  philosophy  whs  unknown,  arid  who 
pretended  to  use  no  finer  instruments  of  persuasion  tlion  the  purse  and 
tlic  dagger. 

This  account  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  praise  of  great  clearness  and 
simplicity,  and  cannot  be  denied  to  have  a  foundation  in  truth ;  but  it 
apjiears  to  us  to  be  deficient  in  profundity  and  extent,  and  to  leave  the 
revolution,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  accounted  for,  afler  all  these  causes 
have  been  enumerated  and  recognised.  The  finances  of  a  nation  may  be 
disordered,  wc  conceive,  or  its  representatives  assembled,  without  sub- 
verting its  constitution.  The  different  orders  of  the  Stale  may  disagree, 
and  grow  angry  in  support  of  their  respective  pretensions,  without  tearing 
the  frame  of  society  to  pieces,  and  obliterating  every  vestige  of  ancient 
regulation.  The  circumstances  enumerated  by  M.  Alounier  seem  to  us 
to  be  only  the  occasions  and  immediate  symptoms  of  disorder,  and  not 
tlie  efficient  and  ultimate  causes.  To  produce  the  effects  that  we  have 
witnessed,  there  must  have  been  a  revolutionary  spirit  fermenting  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  which  took  advantage  of  those  occurrences,  and 
converted  them  into  engines  for  its  own  diffusion  and  increase.  M.  Mou- 
nier,  in  short,  has  given  us  rather  an  history  of  the  revolution,  than  aii 
account  of  its  causes;  he  has  stated  events  as  depending  upon  one  an- 
other, which  actu.illy  proceeded  from  one  common  principle :  and  lliought 
he  was  explaining  tlie  origin  of  a  disorder,  when  he  was  only  investigating 
tlie  circumstances  that  had  determined  its  eruption  to  one  pariiculw 
member. 

He  has  thus  accounted  for  the  revolution,  it  seems  to  us,  in  no  other 
way  than  an  historian  would  account  for  an  invasion,  by  descriKne  the 
route  of  the  assailing  army,  enumerating  the  stations  they  occupied,  the 
defiles  that  were  abandoned  to  them,  and  the  bridges  they  broke  up 
11  their  rear;  while  he  neglected  lo  inform  us  in  wliiil  places  the  tn\B(lcr« 
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had  been  agsembled,  by  whom  they  had  been  trained  and  enlisled, 
hoiy  tliey  had  been  supplied  with  armB,  and  intelligence,  and  audacity 
lie  has  stated,  as  the  first  causes  of  the  revolutiuii,  circumstances  that 
really  proved  it  to  be  begiui;  and  has  gone  no  farther  back  than  to  the 
earliest  of  its  apparent  t;fFects.  He  has  mistaken  the  cataracts  that  broke 
the  stream,  for  the  fountains  from  which  it  rose:  and  contented  himself 
with  referring  the  fruit  to  the  blossom,  without  taking  any  account  of  ttie 
germination  of  the  seed,  or  tlie  subterraneous  windings  of  the  root. 

It  is  in  many  cases,  we  will  confess,  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  predisposing  and  occasional  causes  of  a  complicated 
political  event,  or  to  determine  in  how  far  those  circumstances  that  have 
facilitaled  its  production,  were  really  indispensable  to  its  existence.  In 
the  question  of  which  we  are  notr  treatmg,  however,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  such  nicety.  M.  Mounier  maintains,  that  the  revolution 
was  occasioned  entirely  by  the  financial  embarrassments  of  France,  by 
tlie  convocation  of  the  States- Gen  end,  and  the  irresolution  of  the  royal 
c^ouncils.  The  question  therefore  is  not,  whether  the  revolution  could 
have  been  accompUshed  without  these  occurrences ;  but  whether  these 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  it  of  themselves;  and  whether  they  leave 
nothing  to  be  imputed  to  the  influence  of  the  preachers  of  liberty,  and  the 
writings  of  republican  philosop tiers. 

Novf,  upon  this  question,  we  profess  to  entertain  an  opinion  not  less 
decided  than  that  of  M.  Mounier,  tliough  it  happens  to  be  diametrically 
opposite.  Had  there  been  no  previous  tendency  to  a  revolution  in  France, 
the  government  might  have  declared  a  bankruptcy,  without  endangering 
the  foundations  of  the  throne ;  and  the  people  would  have  remained  quiet 
and  submissive  spectators  of  the  quarrels  between  the  ministers  and  the 
parliaments,  and  of  the  convocation  and  dissolution  of  the  States- General 
themselves.  This,  indeed,  is  expressly  the  sentiment  of  M.  Mounier 
himself  (p.  29.);  and  it  is  justified  by  ail  preceding  experience.  But  if 
events  might  have  liappened  in  1690,  without  endangering  the  monarchy, 
that  were  found  sufficient  to  subvert  it  in  1790,  it  is  natural  to  enquire, 
from  what  this  diHerence  has  proceeded?  all  parties,  it  is  believed,  will 
agree  in  the  answer — It  proceeded  from  the  change  that  had  taken  place 
in  the  condition  and  sentiments  of  the  people ;  from  the  progress  of  com- 
mercial opulence ;  from  the  diffusion  of  information,  and  the  prevalence 
of  Dohtical  discussion.  Now,  it  seems  difficult  to  deny  that  the  philo- 
sophers were  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  change ;  that  they  bad 
attracted  the  public  attention  to  uie  abuses  of  government,  and  spread 
very  widely  among  the  people  the  sentiment  of  their  grievances  and 
their  rights.  M.  Mounier  himself  informs  us,  that,  for  some  time  before 
the  revolution,  the  French  nation  "  had  been  enamoured  of  the  idea  of 
liberty,  without  understanding  very  well  what  it  meant,  and  without 
being  conscious  that  they  were  so  soon  to  have  an  opportunity  of  attain- 
ing It.  When  that  opportunity  offered  itself,"  he  adds,  "  it  was  seized 
with  an  enthusiastic  eagerness  that  paralysed  all  the  nerves  of  the  sove* 
reign."  He  acknowledges  also,  that  the  deputies  of  the  Tiers  Etat  were 
enabled  to  disobey  the  royal  mandate  for  their  separation,  and  to  triuniph 
in  that  disobedience,  only  because  the  public  opinion  was  so  decidedly  '~ 
their  favour,  that  nobody  could  be  found  who  would  undertake  to  d' 
them  by  violence. 

Now,  if  it  be  true,  tliat  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  before  this 
this  love  of  liberty  had  been  inculcated  with  much  eeal  and  litt! 
dence,  in  many  eloquent  and  popular  publications,  and  that  the 
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and  tlie  maxims  of  tliose  writers  were  very  much  in  the  mouthB  of  ifaau 
who  patronised  the  subversion  of  royahj  in  that  country,  is  it  not  reason- 
able to  presume,  that  some  part  of  this  eDtiiusiasm  for  IJbertji  and 
some  part  of  that  |>opular  tavour  for  those  who  were  supposed  to  b» 
its  ehampions,  by  means  of  which  it  is  allowed  that  the  revolutioD  was 
accomplished,  ma^  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  those  publications? 

We  du  not  wish  to  push  tliia  urgument  far ;  we  are  consciutis  that 
many  other  causes  contributed  to  excite,  In  the  minds  of  the  peoplet 
those  ideas  of  independence  and  reform  by  which  the  revolutjiin  was 
effected.  The  constant  example,  and  increasing  intimacy  with  EngUnd 
—  the  contagion  caught  in  America — and,  above  all,  the  advances  that 
had  been  made  in  opulence  and  information,  by  those  classes  of  tlK 
people  to  whom  the  exemptions  and  pretensions  of  the  privileged  orders 
were  most  obnoxious — all  co-operated  to  produce  a  spirit  of  disconieot 
and  innovation,  and  to  increase  their  dislike  and  impatience  of  the  defects 
and  abuses  of  their  government.  In  considering  a  question  of  tliis  kind, 
it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  it  had  many  defects,  and  was  liable  to 
manifold  abuses :  but  fur  this  very  reason,  the  writers  who  aggravated 
these  defects,  and  held  out  these  abuses  to  detestation,  were  the  more 
likely  to  make  an  impression.  To  say  that  they  made  none,  and  that  all 
the  zeal  that  was  testified  in  France  against  despotism,  and  in  favour 
of  liberty,  was  the  natural  and  spontaneous  result  of  reflection  and  feeling 
in  the  minds  of  those  wliom  it  actuated,  is  to  make  an  assertion  which 
does  not  sound  probable,  and  certainly  has  nut  been  proved.  That 
writings,  capable  of  exciting  it,  existed,  and  were  read,  seems  not  to  be 
contested  upon  any  hand :  it  is  somewhat  paradoxical  to  contend,  that 
they  had  yet  no  share  in  its  excitation.  It'  Moliere  could  render  ttic 
faculty  of  medicine  ridiculous  by  a  few  farces,  in  an  age  much  less  addicted 
to  literature ;  if  Voltaire  could,  by  the  mere  force  of  writing,  advance  the 
interests  of  infidelity,  in  opposition  to  all  the  orthodox  learning  of  Eu- 
rope ;  is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  no  effect  would  be  produced  by  the  great- 
est talents  in  the  world,  employed  upon  a  theme  the  most  popular  and 
seductive? 

M.  Mounier  has  asked,  if  we  think  that  men  require  to  be  taught  the 
self-evident  doctrine  of  their  rights,  and  their  means  of  redress;  if  the 
Roman  insurgents  were  led  by  philosophers,  when  they  seceded  to  Mons 
Sacer ;  or,  if  the  Swiss  and  the  Dutch  asserted  their  liberties  upon  the 
suggestion  of  democratical  authors?  We  would  answer,  that,  in  smalt 
states  and  barbarous  ages,  there  are  abuses  so  gross  as  to  be  absolutely 
intolerable,  and  so  qualified  as  to  become  personal  to  every  member  oT 
the  community ;  that  orators  supply  the  i)1ace  of  writers  in  those  eariy 
ages ;  and  that  we  only  deny  the  influence  of  the  latter,  where  we  are 
assured  of  their  non-existence.  Because  a  vessel  may  be  carried  alone 
by  the  current,  shall  we  deny  that  her  progress  is  assisted  by  the  breeae? 

We  are  persuaded,  therefore,  that  the  writings  of  those  popular  philo- 
sophers, who  have  contended  for  political  freedom,  had  some  share  in 
bringing  about  the  revolution  in  France  ;  how  great,  or  how  inconsider- 
able a  share,  wc  are  not  qualified  to  delennine,  and  hold  it.  Indeed,  im- 
passible to  ascertain.  Tiicre  arc  no  <lata  from  which  we  can  estimate 
the  relative  force  of  such  an  influence ;  nor  does  language  afferd  us  any 
terms  that  are  fitted  to  express  its  proportions.  We  must  be  satisfied 
with  holding  that  it  existed,  and  that  those  who  deny  its  operation  alto- 
gether, are  almost  as  much  mistaken  as  those  who  make  it  account  for 
every  thing. 
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But  though  wc  conceive  that  philosophy  is  thus,  in  some  degree,  re- 
sponsible  tor  the  French  revolution,  we  are  ffir  Irom  cliarging  her  with 
the  guilt  that  this  nnrac  implies.  The  writers  to  whom  we  allude  may 
have  produced  effects  very  different  from  what  they  intended,  and  very 
ditFerent  even  froin  whut  their  works  might  setm  calculated  to  produce. 
An  approved  medicine  may  have  occasioned  convulsions  and  death  ;  and 
the  flame  that  was  meant  to  enlighten,  may  have  spread  into  conflogra- 

M.  Moutiier,  throughout  his  book,  has  attended  too  little  to  this  dis- 
tinction. He  has  denied,  for  the  philosophers,  all  participation  in  the 
fact;  and  has  had  but  little  interest,  therefore,  to  justify  them  on  the 
score  of  intention.  It  ie  a  subject,  however,  which  deserves  a  little 
consideration. 

That  there  were  delects  and  abuses,  and  some  of  these  very  gross  too, 
in  the  old  system  of  government  in  France,  we  presume  will  scarcely  be 
denied.  That  it  was  lawful  to  wish  for  their  removal,  will  probably  be 
as  readily  admitted;  and  that  the  peaceful  influence  of  philosophy,  while 
confined  to  this  object,  was  laudably  and  properly  exerted,  seems  to  fol- 
low m  a  necessary  conclusion.  It  would  not  be  easy,  therefore,  to  blame 
those  writers  who  have  confined  themselves  to  a  dispassionate  and  candid 
statement  of  the  advantages  of  a  better  institution ;  and  it  must  seem 
hard  to  involve  in  the  guilt  of  Robespierre  and  the  Jacobins.  Iliose  per- 
sons in  France  who  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  the  abolition  of  absurd 
privileges,  and  the  limitation  of  arbitrary  power.  Montesquieu,  Turgot, 
and  Itaynal,  were  probably,  in  some  degree,  dlssatislied  with  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country,  and  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  a 
reform ;  but  it  can  only  be  the  delirium  of  party  prejudice,  that  would 
suspect  them  of  wishing  for  the  downfall  of  royalty,  and  for  the  pro- 
scriptions and  equality  of  a  reign  of  terror.  It  would  be  treating  their  ac- 
cusers too  much  like  men  in  their  senses,  to  justify  such  men  auy  farther 
on  the  score  of  intention :  yet  it  is  passible  that  they  may  have  been  in- 
strumental in  the  revolution,  and  that  their  writings  may  have  begun 
that  motion,  that  terminated  in  uneovemable  violence.  We  will  not  go 
over  the  common-place  arguments  that  may  be  stated  to  convict  them  of 
imprudence.  Every  step  that  is  taken  towards  the  destruction  of  pre- 
judice, is  attended  with  the  danger  of  an  opposite  excess :  but  it  is  no 
less  clearly  our  duty  to  advance  against  prejudices;  and  they  deserve 
the  highest  praise,  who  unite  the  greatest  steadiness  with  the  greatest 
precaution.  At  the  time  when  the  writings  we  are  speaking  of  were 
published,  there  was  not  a  man  in  Europe  who  could  discern  in  them  the 
seeds  of  future  danger.  So  far  from  denouncing  them  as  the  harbingers 
of  regicide  and  confusion,  the  jiublic  received  them  as  hostages  and 
guides  to  security.  It  was  long  thought  that  their  eliects  were  inade- 
quate to  their  merits :  nothing  but  the  event  could  have  instructed  us 
tJiat  it  was  too  powerful  for  our  iran(}uillity.  To  such  men,  the  reproach 
of  improvidence  can  be  made  onlv  because  their  Ibresight  was  not  pro- 
phetic ;  and  those  alone  are  entitled  to  call  them  imprudent,  who  could 
have  predicted  the  tempest  in  the  calm,  and  foretold  those  consequences 
by  which  the  whole  world  has  since  been  astonished. 

If  it  be  true,  therefore,  that  writers  of  this  description  have  facilitated 
and  promoted  the  revolntion,  it  is  a  truth  which  should  detract  but  little 
either  from  their  merit  or  their  reputation.  Their  designs  were  pure  and 
honourable  ;  and  tlic  natural  tendency  and  promise  of  their  labours  was 
exalted  and  fair.     They  failed,  bjr  a  fatality  which  they  were  not  bound 
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to  foreaee :  and  «  c«ncarreDCe  of  erenu.  agxmtl  which  it  was  inmoMUt 
for  them  to  provide,  turned  that  to  ntiichief,  which  waa  planned  oM  bf 
wiidoiii  Tor  gocML  W«  du  not  tax  the  builder  with  imfinMlence,  beotoM 
llic  fonreM  which  he  erected  for  our  protection  is  ifarown  down  bj  an 
cfirl}i(]uake  on  our  hesdB. 

'Dit-Te  it  anatlier  set  of  wriier«,  however,  for  whom  it  will  not  be  m 
easy  to  find  aii  apology,  who,  instead  of  eober  reasoning  aod  pracikal 
obnerration,  have  intruded  upon  the  public  with  every  speciea  of  eatnh 
vagance  and  absurdity.  The  presumptuous  theories  and  aiidsciaus 
maxims  of  Itousseau,  Mably,  Condorcet,  &c.  had  a  necessary  tenden^  Is 
do  harm.  They  unsettled  all  the  foundations  of  political  du^,  sad 
taught  the  citizens  of  every  existing  coroniunity,  that  they  were  e  ' 
null  had  the  power  of  being  free.  M.  Mounier  has  too  much  tnoi 
himselli  to  approve  of  the  doctrines  of  these  refonners;  but  he  twtrra 
us,  that,  instead  of  promoting  there  volution,  it  was  the  revolutioa  thai 
raised  them  into  celebrity ;  that  the^  rose  in  reputation,  after  it  becaBM 
necessary  to  quote  them  as  apologists  or  authorities ;  but  thai,  befiwe 
that,  lime,  their  speculations  were  loolted  upon  as  brilliant  abstutiitia, 
that  no  more  deserved  a  serious  confutation,  than  the  Polity  of  PlaM,  cr 
the  Utopia  of  Sir  Tliomas  More.  — With  all  our  respect  for  M.  Mounier, 
we  have  some  difficulty  in  believing  this  assertion.  Rousseau,  in  parti- 
cular, was  universally  read  and  admired,  long  before  he  was  exalted  ioia 
the  revolutionary  Pantheon ;  and  his  political  sagacity  must  have  had 
some  serious  admirers,  when  he  was  himself  invited  to  l^islate  for  an 
existing  community.  Whatever  influence  he  had,  however,  was  unques- 
tionably pernicious ;  and  though  some  apology  may  be  found  for  him  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  disordered  imagination,  he  is  chargeable  witb  the 
highest  presumption,  and  the  most  blotaeable  imprudence.  Of  some  of 
the  other  writers  who  liave  inculcated  the  same  doctrines,  we  must  speak 
rather  in  charity  than  injustice,  if  we  say  nothing  more  severe. 

M-  Mounier  expresses  himself  with  much  judgment  and  propriety 
upon  the  subject  of  religion;  its  necessity  to  a  sound  morality,  and  its 
tendency  to  promote  rational  liberty,  and  to  preserve  good  order.  He  is 
of  opinion,  however,  that  there  is  no  natural  connection  between  irre- 
ligion  and  democracy,  and  thinks  tliat  the  infidel  writers  of  this  age  have 
nut  to  answer  for  its  political  enormities.  He  observes,  that  it  was 
during  the  devoutest  ages  of  the  Church,  that  Italy  was  covered  with 
republics,  and  that  Switzerland  asserted  her  independence ;  that  the  re- 
volted States  of  America  were  composed  of  the  most  religious  people  of 
the  world ;  and  that  the  liberty  and  equality  which  brought  Charles  the 
First  to  the  block,  were  generated  among  fanatics.and  puritans. 

Our  limits  will  not  utiow  us  to  enter  fully  into  the  consideration  of 
this  very  important  question.  We  shall  take  the  liberty  to  make  but 
two  remarks  upon  the  opinion  we  have  just  quoted.  The  one  is,  that 
the  existence  of  insurrections  in  a  religious  age  is  no  proof  of  the  ineffi- 
cacy  of  religion  to  promote  a  rational  submission  to  authority; — a  check 
muv  be  very  strong,  without  being  altogether  insurmountable ;  and  dis- 
oruere  may  arise  in  spite  of  religion,  without  discrediting  its  tendency  to 
suppress  them.  It  surely  would  be  no  good  ground  for  denying  that  in- 
toxication made  men  quarrelsome,  to  enumerate  the  instances  in  which 
people  had  quarrelled  when  they  were  sober.  The  other  remark  is,  that 
instjmeos  taken  from  the  conduct  of  enthusiasts  and  bigots  have  no  fair 
applicatinn  to  the  present  question.  Fanaticism  and  irreligion  approach 
very  nearly  to  each  other  in  iheir  effects  on  the  moral  conduct.     He 
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wliu  thinks  himself  a  favourite  with  the  Deity,  is  apt  to  be  as  careless  of 
his  beliBviour,  as  he  who  does  not  believe  at  all  in  his  cxistcDce:  both 
think  themselves  alike  entitled  to  dispense  with  the  vulgar  rules  of 
morality  ;  and  both  arc  alike  destitute  of  the  curb  and  the  guidance  of  a 
sober  and  rational  religion.  Submission  to  lawful  authority  is  indisput' 
ably  the  maxim  of  Christianity  ;  and  they  who  destroy  our  faith  in  that 
religion,  take  away  one  security  for  our  submission,  and  facilitate  the 
subversion  of  governments.  This  is  a  great  truth,  the  authnrity  of  which 
is  not  impaired  by  tlie  rebellions  that  priests  have  instigated,  or  the  dis- 
orders that  fanatics  have  raised. 

Aflcr  having  detained  our  readers  so  long  with  tlic  investigation  of 
M.  Mounier's  own  theory  of  the  revoluliun,  we  can  scarcely  undertake 
to  follow  him  through  all  his  remarks  on  the  theories  of  others.  He 
treats  with  much  scorn  and  ridicule  the  idea  of  accounting  for  this  great 
event,  by  the  supposition  of  an  actual  conspiracy  of  philosophers  and  spe- 
culative men :  and,  upon  this  subject,  we  conceive  thai  his  statement  is 
correct  and  satisfactory.  There  never  were  any  considerable  number  of 
literary  men  in  France,  we  are  persuadeil,  who  wished  for  the  subversion 
'of  royalty;  and  the  few  that  entertained  that  sentiment,  expressed  it 
openiy  in  their  writings,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  token  any  extraor- 
dmary  pains,  either  to  diffuse,  or  to  set  it  in  action.  In  attempting  to 
prove  this  pretended  conspiracy  of  the  philosophers  against  the  throne, 
we  conceive  that  the  Abb6  Baruel  has  completely  litiled ;  and  are  certain, 
that  his  zeal  has  carried  him  into  excesses,  which  no  liberal  man  will 
justify.  We  shall  luiy  nothing  of  the  declarations  of  that  miserable  hy- 
pochondriac (Le  iloi),  who  is  said  to  have  revealed  the  secret  of  the 
committee  which  met  at  Daron  Holbach's :  but  when  an  obscure  writer 
denounces  Montesquieu  as  a  conspirator,  and  loads  with  every  epithet  of 
reproach  the  pure  and  respectable  names  of  Turgot,  Malcsncrbes,  and 
Neckar,  (he  public  will  know  what  to  think  of  his  charity  and  his  cause.  It 
required  certainly  nothing  less  than  the  acuteness  of  the  odiiim  tkeologicum, 
todiscover,  in  Neckar's  book,  on  the  importance  of  religious  opinions,aproof 
of  the  atheum  of  tl)e  writer ;  and  it  would  require  a  tbith,  that  had  super- 
seded both  charily  and  judgment,  to  believe  that  this  virtuous  minif— 
"  excited  a  famine,  to  drive  the  people  to  revolt ;  and  then  ruined 
finances,  to  force  them  on  to  rebellion." 

We  agree,  then,  upon  the  whole,  with  M.  Mounier,  that  the  revolu: 
was  produced  by  apparent  and  natural  causes ;  that  there  is  no  r( 
for  pretending  to  discoveries  upon  such  a  subject;  and  that  the  con- 
spiracies and  secret  combinations  which  some  writers  have  affected  to 
disclose,  have  had  no  existence  but  in  their  own  imaginations.  In  the 
year  1786,  tfiere  probably  was  not  a  man  in  France  who  entertained  the 
idea  of  overthrowing  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons ;  and  the  party  that 
shook  it  first  had  evidently  no  connection  with  that  which  laid  it  in  ruins. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  say,  then,  which  party  was  the  agent  of  this  con- 
spiracy of  philosophers ;  and  they  who  fought  against  each  other  could 
not  well  be  pupils  of  the  same  school,  nor  acting  from  the  same  code  of 
mstructioii.  If  the  parliaments  acted  in  subordination  to  this  anti- 
monarchical  conspiracy,  the  leaders  of  the  first  National  Assembly  must 
have  acted  against  it.  If  Fayette  was  its  emissary,  Orleans  must  have 
been  its  foe.  The  conspirators  who  supported  Brissot  could  not  have 
contributed  to  the  successes  of  Robespierre;  and  the  devices  by  which 
Robespierre  was  successful  cannot  account  for  the  triumphs  of  Bona-, 
parte.     The  idea,  in  short,  of  a  conspiracy,  regularly  concerted. 
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succeasrully  carried  on,  by  men  calling  themselves  philoeophcrs,  for  lb 
ofitablislinicnt  of  a  republic,  appears  lo  us  to  be  the  most  visionary  aai 
cxtrnvugBnt.  Sucli  a  supposition  has,  no  doubt,  a  fine  dramatic  cfed 
and  gives  an  air  of  tlicutrJcnl  interest  to  the  history ;  but,  in  ilic  grai 
tragedy  of  real  life,  there  are  no  such  fantastic  plots  or*  simple  cats- 
strophes.  Events  are  always  produced  by  the  co-operation  of  complicated 
causes;  and  the  theories  that  would  refer  thera  to  extraordinwy  ~' 
mysterious  agents  may  infallibly  be  rejected  as  erroneous. 

We  differ  from  M.  Mounter,  on  the  other  hand,  in  believing,  tint 
though  the  philosophers  did  not  concert  or  organise  the  revolution  in 
their  councils  of  conspiracy,  they  yet  contributed,  in  some  degree,  to  ill 
production,  by  the  influence  of  tlieir  writings ;  the  greater  part  witiKMt 
consciousness  or  design,  and  a  few  tlirough  a  dangerous  zeal  for  IUmt^i 
or  an  excessive  thirst  for  distmction. 
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CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.* 

AuoHU  the  many  evils  which  the  French  revolution  has  inflicted  on 
mankind,  the  most  deplorable,  perhaps,  both  in  point  of  extent  and  of 
probable  duration,  consists  in  the  injury  which  it  has  done  to  the  cauu 
of  rational  freedom,  and  the  discredit  in  which  it  has  involved  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  philosophy.  The  warnings  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  misfortunes  of  that  country,  and  the  lessons  which  may  stiU  be  read 
in  the  tragical  consequences  of  Iter  temerity,  arc  memorable,  do  doubt* 
and  important:  but  they  are  such  as  are  presented  to  us  by  the  liistory 
of  every  period  of  the  world ;  and  the  emotions  by  whicli  they  have  been 
impressed,  are  in  this  case  too  violent  to  let  their  import  and  application 
be  properly  distinguished.  From  the  miscarriage  of  a  scheme  of  Iranttc 
innovation,  we  have  conceived  on  unreasonable  and  undiscrinu'iiatJng 
dread  of  all  alteration  or  reform.  The  bad  success  of  an  attempt  to 
make  goveniincnt  perfect  has  reconciled  us  to  imperfections  that  might 
easily  be  removed ;  and  the  tiiiseralile  consequences  of  treating  every 
thing  as  prejudice  and  injustice,  which  could  not  be  reconciled  lo  a 
system  of  a  fantastic  equality,  has  given  strength  to  prejudices,  and  aiutc- 
tion  to  abuses,  which  were  graduidly  wearing  away  before  the  proKrusa 
of  reason  and  philosophy.  The  French  revolution  has  thrown  us  back 
half  a  century  m  the  cuurse  of  political  improvement :  and  driven  us  to 
cling  once  more,  with  superstitious  terror,  at  the  feet  of  those  idols  from 
which  we  had  been  nearly  reclaimed  by  the  lessons  of  a  milder  philo- 
Bophv.  When  we  took  round  on  the  wreck  and  tlie  ruin  which  the 
whirlwind  lias  scattered  over  tlie  prospect  before  us,  we  tremble  at  the 
rising  gale,  and  shrink  even  from  the  wholesome  air  that  stirs  the  fig-leaf 
un  our  porch.  Terrified  and  di^^usted  with  the  brawls  and  miuDiglit 
murders  which  proceed  from  intoxication,  we  are  almost  inclined  to  di:ny 
ourselves  the  pleasures  of  a  generous  hospitality  i  and  scarcely  venture 

to  diffuse  the  comforts  of  lignt  or  of  warmth  ni  our  dwellings  r'~ 

we  turn  our  eyes  on  the  devastation  which  the  flitraes  h«»0  DC 
lu-ound  us. 

■  Meiiiou-eijdeiluilly.  — Vol.  vi,  {r^i-  137.     April,  ISOA. 
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The  same  circumstances  whicli  liuve  tliut)  led  us  to  confound  what  is 
HoJutary  wiili  what  is  pernicious  in  our  establishments,  have  also  per- 
vertiid  our  ju<lgtnents  as  to  the  characters  of  those  who  were  connected 
with  these  memorable  occurrences.  The  tide  of  popular  ftvour,  which 
ran  at  one  time  with  a  dangerous  and  headlong  violence  to  the  side  of 
innovation  and  political  experiment,  has  now  set,  pcrlmps  too  strongly, 
in  an  opposite  direction;  and  the  same  misguiding  passions  that  placed 
iiiL'tious  and  seltish  men  on  a  level  with  {wlriots  and  heroes,  has  now 
ranked  the  blameless  and  the  eulightencd  in  the  herd  of  murderers  and 
madmen. 

There  arc  two  classes  of  men,  in  particular,  to  whom  !t  appears  to  us 
that  the  revolution  has  thus  done  injustice,  and  who  have  been  made  to 
share  in  some  measure  the  infamy  of  its  most  detestable  agents,  in  cod- 
secjuence  of  venial  errors,  and  in  spite  of  extraordinary  merits.  There 
are  none,  indeed,  who  made  a  figure  in  its  more  advojiced  stages,  that 
may  not  be  left,  without  any  great  breach  of  charity,  to  the  vengeance 
of  public  opinion  ;  and  both  the  deKcriptions  of  persons  to  whom  we  have 
nltuded  only  existed,  accordingly,  at  the  period  of  its  commencement. 
ThL'se  were  the  philosophers,  or  speculative  men,  ivho  inculcated  a  love 
of  liberty  and  a.  desire  of  reform  by  their  writings  and  conversation  ;  and 
the  virtnouB  and  moderate,  who  attempted  to  act  upon  these  principles 
at  the  outset  of  tlie  revolution,  and  countenanced  or  suggested  those 
measures  by  which  the  ancient  frame  of  the  government  was  eventually 
dissolved.  To  confound  either  of  these  classes  of  men  with  the  monsters 
by  whom  they  were  succeeded,  it  would  be  necessary  to  forget  that  they 
were  in  reality  the ir  most  strenuous  opponents,  and  their  earliest  victims. 
If  they  were  instrumental  in  conjuring  up  the  tempest,  we  may  at  least 
presume  that  their  co-operatitm  was  granted  lu  ignorance,  smce  tliey 
were  the  first  to  fall  belbre  it;  and  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have 
either  foreseen  or  intended  those  consequences  in  which  their  own  ruin 
wus  so  inevitably  involved.  That  they  are  chargeable  with  imprudence 
and  with  presumption,  may  be  affirmed,  perhaps,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction :  though,  with  regard  to  many  of  them,  it  would  be  no  easy 
task,  perhaps,  to  point  out  by  what  conduct  they  could  have  avoided  such 
an  imputation  ;  and  this  charge,  it  is  manifest,  ought  at  any  rate  to  be  kept 
ciirefully  separate  from  that  of  guilt  or  atrocity.  Benevolent  intentions, 
though  alloyed  by  vanity,  and  misguided  by  ignorunce,  can  never  become 
the  objects  of  the  highest  moral  reprobation;  and  enthusiasm  itself, 
though  it  does  the  work  of  the  demons,  ought  still  to  be  distinguished 
Irom  treachery  or  malice.  The  knightly  adventurer,  who  broke  tlie 
chains  of  the  galley-slaves,  purely  that  tliev  might  enjoy  their  deliverance 
from  bondage,  will  always  be  regarded  with  other  feelings  than  the  robber 
who  freed  them  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  his  banditti. 

We  have  examined  in  a  former  article*  the  extent  of  the  participation 
which  can  be  fairly  imputed  to  the  philotophers,  in  the  crimes  and  nnseries 
of  the  revolution,  and  endeavoured  to  ascertain  in  how  far  they  may  be 
said  to  have  made  themselves  responsible  for  its  consequences,  or  to 
have  deserved  censure  for  their  exertions;  and,  acquitting  the  greater 
part  of  any  mischievous  intention,  we  lound  reason,  upon  that  occasion, 
to  conclude  that  there  was  nothing  In  the  conduct  of  tne  majority  which 
should  expose  them  to  blame,  or  deprive  them  of  the  credit  wliich  they 
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^ib/^^'mii/  vrr^^,  \y  r.i^r  ".'^yMfi-.r^z*^  i>iZ  ZTA  errors  :r  cabcieo  jad  oc 
l*fKJ<«fMr'*«'*9  A«r/*  %*.'^^  vr»M^  .<nr^r(  utfi  oCjer  cncxTxucacj^     TIim' are 

#Wt«  rr^.^.t  r«v«'  TA'^^  ttaur»fjL..4!:/i  \n  ar.  acthor.  w.thQax  any  ocber  loH 
Hmm  ^fiifiif.  *A  %  .v>.  Ur^*'rtf^,^  nr^  ink  arn^  pAper,  can  cnij  be  Kzppocxed  br  a 
ftnhi-*^^^  *t  ^1^1^  4^/p;<»r»4/'  <';f  th^  ..vet  aiwi  ch^  liberties  of  a  natxou.  It  is  evi- 
4^f9ff,  f^t^ft^f^/t*'  fi»iii  f}^  f/r«<ip;f^r>jirt  r/f  k,  iegr^yX^Xfit  can  nerer  admit  oT*  die 
M^r/M'  i  //  14^'  ^TitN  fh»t  *A  sk  ij^^^mMi't^  tiTtq^iirtr ;  that  the  same  confidence 
pt9  Uu  tf^fit9i*rt»n,  wKi/fi  yiAUUt'^  thf;  fffrxfiKT  in  maintaining  them  to  the 
wfffUl,  wiW  f»i'f4f  jfMfifjr  tli^r  othf:r  in  ik:Mp€-nding  the  happinesa  of  his 
itnutlrv  frtt  Mi«'  M<fi«T  of  th^ir  truth;  an^l  that  he,  in  particular^  sabjectt 
UUttM  If'  itt  t%  fnuttwUntn  rf'itjK;riiiihility,  who  voluntarily  takes  upon  him- 
M'lf  ffi<'  ht'W  fri'iil'  llifipr  of  Afi  ftncifrnt  coiiAtitiition. 

Wr  ttw  vtry  itnu  \t  inrlinffl  t/i  do  jiiHticc  to  the  Tirtuous  and  en- 
Dtf  hfMM  il  rrM-ri  who  utiourMlrd  in  the  Corihtituent  Assembly  of  France. 
Wii  Im'Im'vp  ihdl  th<'  inotivfii  of  many  of  them  were  pure,  and  their  pa- 
frliffUin  iiiiiini-rt«'(| :  tliipir  tiilciitH  arc  still  more  indisputable:  but  we 
I'MtiMtil  iirfjiiil  thi-m  of  hliirniihlc  |)n'Miun|ition  and  inexcusable  impru- 
tUnwv.  'riii'tr  firr  f/tirr  nnintN,  it  fipfN'urH  to  us,  in  particular,  in  which 
llitiy  wt'it*  htiiinil  to  hiiff  hire  N4Tn  tlir  con Hecjucnccs  of  their  proceedings. 

Ill  llii>  //m/  |iliifis  thr  H|iirit  orcxfiNprnition,  defiance,  and  intimidation, 
nilli  mIiiiIi  liiiMi  till'  JirfMiininf;  lliry  cnnicd  on  their  opposition  to  the 
Mi'lii'iiK n  III  lli>'  I  unit,  tlir  rlrrf'.y.  iiiid  tlu*  nohilitVt  appears  to  us  to  have 
hri'M  iiM  iiii|i«iliiii  Miili  ;i  \'iv%\  to  their  idtimate  success,  ns  it  was  sus- 
|iii  iini'i.  piilitipi.  Ill  III  ihrir  iiiiiiuMhatc  motives.  The  {Kirade  which  they 
niiide  !•!  thi'ii  popiil:nH\  :  the  Nuppoi t  whicli  they  suhniitted  to  receive 
l\«Mii  the  iii.Miih  iw  find  tieetnniations  of  the  mob;  the  iov  which  thev 
(i-ntilird  111  the  de't  ilton  el  the  ro\al  armies:  and  the  anomalous  military 
tl»u  e.  ««t  «  hii  h  the>  p.iti\Mn»e\i  the  lonnaliiMi  in  the  citv  i^'  Paris:  were 
««i  \\\,\\\\  pi%  poatiiMi^  till  {iv  tn.il  h.'stilitv.aiul  led  almost  inevitably  to  that 
rtppi -d  to  »ei»^'.  h\  \»hieh  iill  jMeNpext  ot'estalnishinc  an  ci]uitabtc  covem- 
\\\\^\\\  \\  I*  tiiMll\  1  ot  »»M  S.r»j;ii».-.e  ;»<  tlic  jMtriots  ol'  tlut  ass<Muh:v  un- 
d\^\dMedi\  we»%\  th»*\  n»i»;'it  y\\\\  hue  Kv!t  ;'iMv*  to  retv.C'.r.lxT  iht-  nAXSl 
obxiow*    I  si  r«"SMui"^i  *ev\x»n  ;.>  t^e  x»I'o'.e  ^v*^.!;ve  v^i"  :•  >:on\  t^-sr  the 
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little.  The  great  object  was  to  exclude  the  agency  of  force,  and  to  leave 
no  pretext  for  an  appeal  to  violence.  Nothing  could  have  stood  against 
the  force  of  reason,  which  ought  to  have  given  way ;  and  from  a  monarch 
of  the  character  of  Louis  XVI.  there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  any 
attempt  to  regain,  by  violence,  what  he  had  yielded  from  principles  of 
philanthropy  and  conviction.  The  Third  Estate  would  have  grown  into 
power,  instead  of  usurping  it ;  and  would  have  gradually  compressed  the 
other  orders  into  their  proper  dimensions,  instead  o£  displacing  them  by 
a  violence  that  could  never  be  forgiven.  Even  if  the  Orders  had  deh- 
berated  separately  (as  it  appears  to  us  they  ought  clearly  to  have  done),  the 
commons  were  sure  of  an  ultimate  preponderance,  and  the  government 
of  a  permanent  and  incalculable  amelioration.  Convened  in  a  legislative 
assembly,  and  engrossing  almost  entirely  the  respect  and  affections  of  the 
whole  nation,  they  would  have  enjoyed  the  unlimited  liberty  of  political 
discussion,  and  gradually  impressed  on  the  government  the  character  of 
their  peculiar  principles.  By  the  restoration  of  the  legislative  function 
to  the  commons  of  the  kingdom,  the  system  was  rendered  complete,  and 
required  only  to  be  put  into  action  m  order  to  assume  all  those  im- 
provements which  necessarily  resulted  from  the  increased  wealth  and 
mtelligence  of  its  representatives. 

Of  this  fair  chance  of  amelioration,  the  nation  was  disappointed,  chiefly, 
we  are  inclined  to  tliink,  by  the  needless  asperity  and  injudicious  menaces 
of  the  popular  party.  They  relied  openly  upon  the  strength  of  Uieir 
adherents  among  the  populace.  If  they  did  not  actually  encourage  them 
to  threats  and  to  acts  of  violence,  they  availed  themselves  at  least  of 
those  which  were  committed,  to  intimidate  and  depress  their  opponents ; 
for  it  is  indisputably  certain,  that  the  unconditional  compliance  of  the 
court  with  all  the  demands  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  was  the  result 
cither  of  actual  force,  or  the  dread  of  its  immediate  application.  This 
was  the  inauspicious  commencement  of  the  sins  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
revolution.  Their  progress  and  termination  were  natural  and  necessary. 
The  multitude,  once  allowed  to  overawe  the  old  government  with  threats, 
soon  subjected  the  new  government  to  the  same  degradation ;  and,  once 
permitted  to  act  in  arms,  came  speedily  to  dictate  to  those  who  were 
assembled  to  deliberate.  As  soon  as  an  appeal  was  made  to  force,  tlie 
decision  came  to  be  with  those  by  whom  force  could  at  all  times  be 
commanded.  Reason  and  philosophy  were  discarded ;  and  mere  terror 
and  brute  violence,  in  the  various  forms  of  proscriptions,  insurrections, 
massacres,  and  military  executions,  harassed  and  distracted  the  misguided 
nation,  till,  by  a  natural  consummation,  they  fell  under  the  despotic  sceptre 
of  a  military  usurper.  These  consequences,  we  conceive,  were  obvious, 
and  might  have  been  easily  foreseen.  Nearly  half  a  century  had  elapsed 
since  they  were  pointed  out  in  those  memorable  words  of  the  most  pro- 
found and  philosophical  of  historians : — **  By  recent,  as  well  as  by  ancient 
example,  it  was  become  evident,  that  illegal  violence,  with  whatever 
pretences  it  may  be  covered,  and  whatever  object  it  may  pursue,  must 
inevitably  end  at  last  in  the  arbitrary  and  despotic  government  of  a  single 
person."  • 

Tlie  second  mexcusable  blunder,  of  which  the  Constituent  Assembly 
was  guilty,  was   one  equally  obvious,  and  has  been   more  frequently 


*  Hume's  History,  chapter  Ix.  at  the  end.     The  whole  passage  is  deserving 
of  the  most  profound  meditation. 


noticetl.  It  was  the  extreme  reatlessnesa  anii  precipitation  with  wlud 
they  praceeded  to  accomplish,  in  a  tew  wcekii,  the  legislative  labour*  of 
a  century.  Their  constitution  was  struck  out  at  a  heat,  and  tli^r.  inai- 
surea  of  reform  proposed  nnd  adopted  like  toasts  at  an  election  dinner. 
Within  less  than  six  tnimths  from  the  period  of  their  first  convotntian, 
they  declared  ihe  illegality  of  all  the  subsisting  taxes;  they  aboliished  the 
old  constitution  of  the  Stat«s-G<;i)cral ;  they  settled  the  limits  of  the  roytf 
prerogative,  their  own  inviolability,  and  the  responsibility  of  iiiiiiJBliiii 
Before  they  put  any  one  of  their  projects  to  the  lest  of  experiment,  they 
had  adopted  such  an  enormous  multitude,  as  entirely  to  innovate  the 
condition  of  the  country,  and  to  expose  even  those  which  were  salutary 
to  misapprehension  and  miscarriage.  Front  a  scheme  of  reforniation  so 
impetuous,  and  an  impatience  so  puerile,  nothing  permanent  or  judiciout 
could  be  reasonably  expected.  In  legislating  for  their  country,  they  seem 
to  have  forgotten  that  they  were  operating  on  a  living  and  sentient  sub- 
Gtuncc.  and  not  on  an  inert  and  piissive  moss,  which  they  might  model 
and  compound  according  to  tlieir  pleasure  or  their  timcy.  Hunian 
society,  however,  is  not  like  a  piece  of  mechanism,  which  may  be  Bafely 
taken  to  pieces,  and  put  together  by  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  artist.  It 
ia  the  work  of  Nature,  and  not  of  man ;  and  has  received,  from  the  handt 
of  its  Autlior,  an  organisation  that  cannot  be  destroj'ed  without  danger  to 
its  existence,  and  certain  properties  and  powers  that  cannot  be  altered 
or  suspended  by  those  who  may  have  been  intrusted  with  its  munage- 
ment.  By  studying  these  properties,  and  directing  those  powers,  i(  nwy 
be  modified  and  altered  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  But  they  tnust 
be  allowed  to  develop  themselves  by  their  internal  energy,  and  to  fami- 
liarise themselveB  with  their  new  channel  of  exertion.  A  child  cannot 
be  stretched  out  by  engines  to  the  stature  of  a  man ;  nor  a  man  com- 
pelled,  in  a  morning,  to  excel  in  all  the  exercises  of  an  athlete-  'i'liose 
into  whose  hands  the  destinies  of  a  great  nation  arc  committed,  Bhould 
bestow  on  its  reformation  at  least  as  much  patient  observance  and  a* 
much  tender  precaution  as  arc  displayed  by  a  skilful  gardener  in  hb 
treatment  of  a  sickly  plant.  He  props  up  those  branches  that  are  weak 
or  overloaded,  and  gradually  prunes  and  reduces  those  that  are  too  liuni* 
riant :  he  cuts  away  what  is  absolutely  rotten  and  distempered :  he  stirs 
the  earth  about  the  root,  and  sprinkles  it  with  water,  and  waits  for  the 
coming  spring:  he  trains  the  young  branches  to  the  right  hand  or  tn  the 
lefli  and  leads  it,  by  a  gradual  and  spunlaneous  progress,  to  expand  or 
exalt  itself,  season  atler  season,  in  the  direction  which  he  had  previonaly 
determined:  and  tlius,  in  the  course  of  a  few  summers,  he  brings  it,  with- 
out injury  or  compulsion,  into  that  form  ond  proportion  which  could  not 
with  safety  have  been  imposed  upon  it  in  a  shorter  time.  The  rcfonnera 
of  France  applied  no  such  gentle  solicitations,  and  could  not  wait  lor  the 
effects  of  any  such  preparatory  measures  or  voluntary  developments. 
They  forcibly  broke  over  its  lofty  boughs,  and  endeavoured  to  straighten 
its  croaked  joints  by  violence:  they  tortured  it  into  symmetry  in  vain, 
and  shed  its  life-blood  on  the  earth,  in  the  middle  of  its  scattered 
branches, 

The  lAird  great  danger,  against  which  we  think  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
intelligent  and  virtuous  part  of  the  deputies  to  have  provided,  was  thai 
which  arose  from  the  sudden  transference  of  power  to  the  hands  of  men 
who  had  previously  no  natural  or  individual  influence  in  the  community. 
This  was  an  evil,  indeed,  which  arose  necessarily,  in  some  degree,  fram 
the  dcftets  of  the  old  government,  ;iiid  from  Ihe  novilly  of  the  sititalion 
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rhich  the  country  was  placed  by  the  convocation  of  the  States-General ; 
\  it  was  materiafiy  aggravated  by  the  presumption  and  improvidence 
'  those  enthusiastic  legislators,  and  tended  poweriuUy  to  produce  those 
^  4isters  by  which  they  were  ultimately  overwhelmed. 
-No  representative  legislature,  it  appears  to  us,  can  ever  be  respectable 
^  secure,  unless  it  contain  within  itself  a  great  pro})ortion  of  chose  who 
^m  the  natural  aristocracy  of  the  country,  and  are  able,  as  individuals, 
'  S  influence  the  conduct  and  opinions  of  the  greater  part  of  its  in- 
"^bitants.     Unless  the  power  and  weight  and  authority  of  the  assembly, 
**  -^  short,  be  really  made  up  of  the  power  and  weight  and  authority  of  the 
*  ^dividuals  who  compose  it,  the  factitious  dignity  they  may  derive  from 
^  v^heir  situation  can  never  be  of  long  endurance ;  and  the  dangerous  power 
^^ith  which  they  may  be  invested  will  become  the  subject  of  scrambling 
~£And  contention  among  the  factions  of  the  metropolis,  and  be  employed  for 
r.any  purpose  but  the  general  good  of  the  community. 
t      In  England,  the  House  of  Commons  is  made  up  of  the  individuals  who, 
»  by  birth,  by  fortune,  or  by  talents,  possess  singly  the  greatest  influence 
K  •.  over  the  rest  of  the  people.     The  most  certain  and  the  most  permanent 
I  influence  is  that  of  rank  and  of  riches ;  i\nd  these  are  the  qualifications, 
^j  accordingly,  which  return  the  greatest  number  of  members.     Men  submit 
I,   to  be  governed  by  the  united  will  of  those,  to  whose  will,  as  individuals, 
J    the  greater  part  of  them  have  been  previously  accustomed  to  submit 
themselves;  and  an  act  of  Parliament  is  reverenced  and  obeyed,  not 
^     because  the  people  are  impressed  with  a  constitutional  veneration  for  an 
institution  called  a  parliament,  but  because  it  has  been  passed  by  the 
authority  of  those  who  Bre  recognised  as  their  natural  superiors,  and  by 
whose  influence,  as  individuals,  the  same  measures  might  have  been  en- 
forced over  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom.     Scarcely  any  new  power  is 
acquired,  therefore,  by  the  combination  of  those  persons  into  a  legis- 
lature: they  carry  each  their  share  of  influence  and  authority  into  the 
senate  along  with  them ;  and  it  is  by  adding  the  items  of  it  together,  that 
the  influence  and  authority  of  the  senate  itself  is  made  up.     From  such  a 
senate,  therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  their  power  can  never  be  wrested, 
and  that  it  would  not  even  attach  to  those  who  might  succeed  in  sup- 
planting them  in  the  legislature  by  violence  or  intrigue,  or  by  any  other 
means  than  those  by  which  they  themselves  had  originally  secured  their 
nomination.     In  such  a  state  of  representation,  in  short,  the  influence  of 
the  representatives  is  not  borrowed  from  their  office,  but  the  influence  of 
the  office  is  supported  by  that  which  is  personal  to  its  members;  and 
(mrliament  is  only  regarded  as  the  great  depositary  of  all  the  authority 
which  formerly  existed,  in  a  scattered  state,  among  its  members.     This 
authority,  therefore,  belonging  to  the  men,  and  not  to  their  places,  can 
neither  be  lost  by  them,  if  they  are  forced  from  their  places,  nor  found 
by  those  who  may  supplant  them.     The  Long  Parliament,  after  it  was 
purged  by  the  Independents,  and  the  assemblies  that  met  under  that 
name,  during  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  held  the  place,  and  enjoyed 
all  the  form  of  power  that  had  belonged  to  their  predecessors ;  but  as 
they  no  longer  contained  those  individuals  who  were  able  to  sway  and 
influence  the  opinion  of  the  body  of  the  people,  they  were  without  respect 
or  authority,  and  speedily  came  to  be  the  objects  of  public  derision  and 
contempt. 

As  the  power  and  authority  of  a  legislature  thus  constituted  is  perfectly 
secure  and  inalienable  on  the  one  hand,  so,  on  the  other,  the  moderation 
of  its  proceedings  is  guaranteed  by  a  consciousness  of  the  basis  uiK)n 
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which  thUautliorityisfoundeii.  Every  individual,  being  aivsreortfaoexkri 
to  which  his  own  influence  is  likely  to  reach  among  liis  constitucnU  nd 
dependant^  is  anxious  that  the  mandates  or  the  body  shall  never  pau  be 
ind  that  limit,  within  which  obedience  may  be  easily  st^cured.  Me  «■& 
It  hazard  the  loss  of  his  own  power,  therefore,  by  any  attempt  U  O- 
— 'gc  that  of  the  legislature;  and  feeling,  at  every  step,  the  weight  tod 
resistance  of  the  people,  the  whole  assembly  proceeds  with  a  due  n^^ 
to  their  opinions  and  prejudices,  and  can  never  do  any  thing  rery  inj^ 
rious  or  very  dbtaHteful  to  the  majority.  From  the  very  nature  of  lh« 
authority  with  which  they  are  invested,  tliey  are,  in  fact,  consubstm- 
tiated  with  the  people  for  whom  ttiey  are  to  legislate.  They  do  not  lii 
loose  upon  them,  like  riders  on  inferior  animals;  nor  speculate  nor  pn- 
ject  experiments  upon  their  welfare,  like  operators  upon  a  foreign  cub- 
stance.  They  are  the  jiatural  organs  of  a  great  living  body  ;  and  are  not 
only  warned,  by  their  own  feelings,  of  any  injury  which  they  may  bt 
tempted  to  inflict  on  it,  but  would  become  incapable  of  performing  Uieir 
functions,  if  they  were  to  proceed  far  in  debilitating  the  general  system. 
Such,  it  appears  to  us,  thnugh  delivered,  perhaps,  in  too  abstract  and 
elementary  a  form,  is  the  just  conception  ot  a  ti'ee  representative  le^fr- 
lature.  Neither  the  English  House  of  Commons,  indeed,  nor  any  assemblr 
of  any  other  nation,  ever  realised  it  in  all  its  perfection  ;  but  it  is  in  their 
approximation  to  such  a  standard,  we  conceive,  that  their  excellence  ood 
Utility  will  be  found  to  consist ;  and  where  the  conditions  upon  which  we 
have  insisted  are  absolutely  wanting,  the  sudden  institution  of  a  repre^ 
sentative  legislature  will  only  be  a  step  to  the  most  frightful  disordere. 
Where  it  has  grown  up  in  a  country  in  which  personal  liberty  aad 
property  are  tolerably  secure,  it  naturally  assumes  that  form  which  i* 
most  favourable  to  its  beneficial  influence,  and  has  a  tendency  to  per- 
petual improvement,  and  to  the  constant  amelioration  of  tlie  condi- 
tion of  the  whole  society.  The  difference  between  a  free  government 
and  a  tyrannical  one  consists  entirely  in  the  different  proportions  of  the 
people  that  are  influenced  by  their  opinion,  or  subjugated  by^re«.  la  a 
large  society,  opinions  can  only  be  reunited  by  means  of  reprcsentatictn  ; 
and  the  natural  representative  is  the  individual  whose  example  and  au- 
thority can  influence  the  opinions  of  the  greater  part  of  those  in  whoM 
behalf  he  is  delegated.  This  is  the  natural  aristocracy  of  a  civilised  na> 
lion ;  and  its  legislature  is  then  upon  the  best  possible  footing,  when  it  u 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  answer  to  that  description.  The  whole  people 
are  governed  by  the  laws,  exactly  as  each  clan  or  district  of  theiii  would 
have  been  by  the  patriarchal  autliority  of  an  elective  and  unarmed  chief- 
tain ;  and  the  lawgivers  arc  not  only  secure  of  their  places  while  the/ 
t»n  maintain  their  influence  over  the  people,  but  are  witliheld  from  any 
Tash  or  injurious  measure  by  the  consciousness  and  feelings  of  their  de- 
deferei  >      ■     ■    ■ 


pendence  on  this  voluntary  deference  and  submission. 
'"  [his  be  at  all  a  Just  representation  of  the  con 

espectahility   and   security  of   a   representative   legislature 


If  this  be  at  all  a  Just  representation  of  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  respectability  and  security  of  a  representative  legislature  must 
always  depend,  it  will  not  be  dinicult  to  explain  how  the  experiment  n 


3  completely  in  the  case  of  the  French  Constituent  Asscnibly. 
That  assembly,  which  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public  and  the  misconduct 
of  the  privileged  orders  soon  enabled  to  engross  the  whole  power  of  the 
country,  consisted  almost  entirely  of  persons  without  name  or  individual 
influence,  who  owed  the  whole  of  their  conseijuence  to  the  situation  to 
which  they  had  been  elevated,  and  were  not  able,  as  individuals,  to  have 
influenced  the  opinions  of  one  hllioth  part  of  their  countrymen.     There 
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in  France,  indeed,  at  this  time,  no  legitimate,  wholesome,  or  real 

ttocracy.     The  noblesse,  who  were  persecuted  for  bearing  that  name, 

^re  quite  disconnected  from  the  people.     Their  habits  of  perpetual  resi- 

•v«iice  in  the  capital,  and  their  total  independence  of  the  good  opinion  of 

At  vassals,  had  deprived  them  of  any  mfluence  over  the  minos  of  the 

Wer  orders ;  and  the  organisation  of  society  had  not  yet  enabled  the 

^  .!h  manufacturers  or  proprietors  to  assume  such  an  mfluence.     The 

arsons  sent  as  deputies  to  the  States-General,  therefore,  were  those 

Siefly  who,  by  intrigue  and  boldness,  and  by  professions  of  uncommon 

?al  for  what  were  Uien  the  great  objects  of  popular  pursuit,  had  been 

"^  nabled  to  carry  the  votes  of  the  electors.     A  notion  of  talent,  and  an 

"Opinion  that  they  would  be  loud  and  vehement  in  supporting  those  re- 

"^^uests  upon  which  the  people  had  already  come  to  a  decision,  were  their 

"'''vYassports  into  that  assembly.     They  were  sent  there  to  express  the  par- 

*ticular  spirit  of  the  people,  and  not  to  give  a  general  pledge  of  tneir 

"^acquiescence  in  what  might  there  be  enacted.     They  were  not  the  here- 

"^  ditary  patrons  of  the  people,  but  their  hired  advocates  for  a  particular 

^  pleading.    They  had  no  general  trust  or  authority  over  them  ;  but  were 

V  chosen  as  their  special  messengers,  out  of  a  multitude  whose  influence 

«  and  pretensions  were  equally  powerful. 

when  these  men  found  tnemselves,  as  it  were  by  accident,  in  posses - 
ft  sion  of  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  and  invested  with  the  absolute  go- 
■  vemment  of  the  greatest  nation  that  has  existed  in  modern  times,  it 
ft  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  they  forgot  the  slender  ties  by  which  they 
:  were  bound  to  their  constituents.  The  powers  to  which  they  had  suc- 
[  ceeded  were  so  infinitely  beyond  any  thing  that  they  had  enjoyed  in  their 
individual  capacity,  that  it  is  not  surprising  if  they  never  thought  of  ex- 
erting them  with  the  same  consideration  and  caution.  Instead  of  the 
great  bases  of  rank  and  property,  which  cannot  be  transferred  by  the 
clamours  of  the  factious,  or  the  caprice  of  the  inconstant,  and  which 
serve  to  ballast  and  steady  the  vessel  of  the  state  in  all  its  wanderings 
and  disasters,  the  assembly  possessed  only  the  basis  of  talent  or  reputa- 
tion ;  qualities  which  depend  upon  opinion  and  opportunity,  and  which 
may  be  attributed  in  the  same  proportion  to  an  inconvenient  multitude 
at  once.  The  whole  legislature  may  be  considered,  therefore,  as  com- 
posed of  adventurers^  who  had  already  attained  a  situation  incalculably 
above  their  original  pretensions,  and  were  now  tempted  to  push  their  for- 
tune by  every  means  that  held  out  the  promise  of  immediate  success. 
They  had  nothing,  comparatively  speaking,  to  lose,  but  their  places  in 
the  assembly,  or  the  influence  which  they  possessed  within  its  walls ;  and 
as  the  authority  of  the  assembly  itself  depended  altogether  upon  the 
popularity  of  its  measures,  and  not  upon  the  intrinsic  authority  of  its 
members,  so  it  was  only  to  be  maintained  by  a  succession  of  brilliant 
and  imposing  resolutions,  and  by  satisfying  or  outdoing  the  extravasant 
wishes  and  expectations  of  the  most  extravagant  and  sanguine  popiuaoe 
that  ever  existed.  For  a  man  to  get  a  lead  in  such  an  assembly,  it  was 
by  no  means  necessary  that  he  should  have  previously  possessed  any  in- 
fluence or  authority  in  the  community ;  that  he  should  be  connected  with 
powerful  families,  or  supported  by  opulent  and  extensive  associations.  If 
lie  could  dazzle  and  overawe  in  debate ;  if  he  could  obtain  the  acclam- 
ations of  the  mob  of  Versailles,  and  make  himself  familiar  to  the  eyes  and 
the  ears  of  the  assembly  and  its  galleries ;  he  was  in  a  fair  train  for  having 
a  ^eat  share  in  the  direction  of  an  assembly  exercising  absolute  sove- 
reignty over  thirty  millions  of  men.    The  prize  was  too  tempting  not 
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to  attract  a  multitude  of  competitors ;  and  the  assembly  for  manymxti 
was  governed  by  those  who  outvied  their  associates  in  the  inipractici^: 
extravagance  of  their  patriotism,  and  sacrificed  most  profusely  then, 
interests  of  the  people  at  the  shrine  of  a  precarious  popularity. 

In  this  way,  the  assembly,  from  the  inherent  vices  of  its  constitatr," 
ceased  to  be  respectable  or  useful.  'Die  same  causes  speedily  put  c 
end  to  its  security,  and  converted  it  into  an  instrument  of  dtfstructtor.  • 

Mere  popularity  was  at  first  the  instrument  by  which  this  un<:<^' 
legislature  was  governed:   but  when  it  became  apparent  that  wh(xi-. 
could  obtain  the  direction  or  command  of  it  must   possess   the  who< 
authority  of  the  state,  parties  became  less  scrupulous  about  tlie  mess 
they  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  soon  found  out  that  violence  vi 
terror  were  infinitely  more  effectual  and  expeditious  than  persuasion  s% 
eloquence.     The  people  at  large,  who  had  no  attachment  to  any  famlLe' 
or  individuals  amon^  their  delegates,  and  who  contented  themselves  wic 
idolising  the  assembly  in  general,  so  long  as  it  passed  decrees  to  thfir 
liking,  were  passive  and    indifferent  spectators  of  the   transference  c( 
power  which  was  effected  by  the  pikes  of  the  Parisian  multitude,  au^ 
looked  with  equal  affection  upon  every  successive  junto  which  assumed 
the  management  of  its  deliberations.     Having  no  natural  represeniallTes. 
they  felt  themselves  equally  connected  with  all  who  exercised  the  U^i< 
lative  function ;  and,  being  destitute  of  a  real  aristocracys  were  withoui 
the  means  of  giving  effectual  support  even  to  those  who  might  appear  to 
deserve  it.     Encouraged  by  this  situation  of  affairs,  the    most  darins. 
unprincipled,  and  profligate,  proceeded  to  seize  upon  the  defenceless  legis- 
lature ;  and,  driving  all  their  antagonists  before  them  by  violence  or  in- 
timidation, entered  without  opposition  upon  the  supreme  functions  of 
government.     The  arms,  however,  by  which  they  had  been  victoriou?, 
were  capable  of  being  turned  against  themselves ;  and  those  who  were 
envious  of  their  success,  or  ambitious  of  their  distinction,  easily  found 
means  to  excite  discontent  among  the  multitude,  now  inured  to  insurrec- 
tion, and  to  employ  them  in  pulling  down  those  very  individuals  whom 
they  had  so  recently  exalted.     The   disposal  of  the   legislature    thus 
became  a  prize  to  be  fought  for  in  the  clubs  and  conspiracies  stnd  Insur- 
rections of  a  corrupted  metropolis ;  and  the  institution  of  a  national  re- 
presentative had  no  other  effect  than  that  of  laying  the  government  open 
to  lawless  force  and  flagitious  audacity. 

It  is  in  this  manner,  it  appears  to  us,  that,  from  the  want  of  a  natural 
and  efficient  aristocracy  to  exercise  the  functions  of  representative  legis- 
lators, the  National  Assembly  of  France  was  betrayed  mto  extravagance, 
and  fell  a  prey  to  faction ;  that  the  institution  itself  became  a  source  o( 
public  misery  and  disorder,  and  converted  a  civilised  monarchy,  first  into 
a  sanguinary  democracy,  and  then  into  a  military  despotism. 

It  would  be  the  excess  of  injustice,  we  have  already  said,  to  impute 
these  disastrous  consequences  to  the  moderate  and  virtuous  individuals 
who  sat  in  the  Constituent  Assembly ;  but  if  it  be  admitted  that  they 
might  have  been  easily  foreseen,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  exculpate  them 
from  the  charge  of  very  blamable  imprudence.  It  would  be  still  more 
difficult,  indeed,  to  point  out  any  course  of  conduct  by  which  those  dan- 
gers might  have  been  entirely  avoided ;  but  they  would  undouhtcMllv 
have  been  less  formidable,  if  the  enlightened  members  of  the  Third 
Estate  had  endeavoured  to  form  a  party  with  the  more  liberal  and 
popular  among  the  nobility;  if  they  had  associated  to  themselves  a  greater 
number  of  those  to  whose   persons  a  certain  degree  of  influome  was 
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^attached,  from  their  fortune,  their  age,  or  their  official  situation ;  if, 
^anstead  of  grasping  presumptuously  at  the  exclusive  direction  of  the 
"^xiational  councils,  and  arrogating  every  thing  on  the  credit  of  their  zeal- 
jr  ous  patriotism  and  inexperienced  abilities,  they  had  sought  to  strengthen 
; '  themselves  by  an  alliance  with  what  was  respectable  in  the  existing  esta- 
■*r  blishmentSj  and  attached  themselves  at  first  as  disciples  to  those  whom 
*  they  expected  speedily  to  outgrow  and  eclipse. 

^        Upon  a  review  of  the  whole  matter,  it  seems  impossible  to  acquit 

)   those  of  the  revolutionary  patriots,  whose  intentions  are  admitted  to  be 

1    pure,  of  great  precipitation,  presumption,  and  imprudence.     Apologies 

s    may  be  found  for  them,  perhaps,  in  the  inexperience  which  was  incident 

to  their  situation ;   in  their  constant  apprehension  of  being  separated 

^    before  their  task  was  accomplished ;  in  the  exasperation  which  was  ex- 

.-    cited  by  the  injudicious  proceedings  of  the  cabinet ;  and  in  the  intoxi- 

p     cation   which   naturally   resulted   from   the   magnitude   of    their   early 

triumph,  and  the  noise  and  resounding  of  their  popularity.     But  the 

errors  into  which  they  fell  were  inexcusable,  we  think,  in  politicians  of 

the  eighteenth  century ;  and  while  we  pity  their  sufferings,  and  admire 

their  genius,  we  cannot  feel  any  respect  for  their  wisdom,  or  any  surpriie 

at  their  miscarriage. 
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niSTOUY  UF  TOLERATION." 

The  history  of  toleration  is  etill  a  deMileratuin,  and  an  imporUnt  one: 
Ibr  it  aflbrils  very  useful  lessons  both  to  stateeinen  aiid  divines,  as  wcfl  tt 
to  private  Christians  of  all  den omi nations,  besides  some  matter  orcurUMi 
speculation  to  phiiosophers.  We  shall  therefore  make  no  apology  fcr 
offering  a  few  observations  on  this  subject,  mhicli  have  been  suggrstt.'d  br 
the  perusal  of  the  work  before  us.  We  understand  it  to  be  the  jiroduc- 
tion  of  a  learned  clergyman  in  Northumberland,  minister  of  a  disscntill^ 
congregation  in  communion  with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.  It 
was  not  published  at  any  of  the  great  marts  of  literature,  and  fell  into  our 
hands  ai:cidenta11y ;  but  we  think  it  entitled  to  public  notice,  on  account 
of  the  justness  and  ingenuity,  as  well  as  the  liberality,  of  its  general  views. 
It  is  a  short,  but  interesting  and  instructive  account  (which  we  hope  will, 
in  due  time,  be  enlarged  to  a  full  history)  of  the  slow  progress  of  toler- 
ation, —  combined  with  a  judicious  defence  of  that  equitable,  hutnane, 
and  politic  system,  which  it  is  painful  to  think  there  should  be  any  occa- 
sion fur  defending  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  England.  This  last 
subject  we  have  no  intention  of  discussing  in  the  present  article,  but  bhall 
confine  ourselves  to  a  few  observationB  on  the  history  of  toleration  — we 
should  rather  say,  of  iutoleronce,  —  for  intolerance  is  the  positive,  active 
principle, — and  the  suppression  of  intolerance  is  the  same  thing  with  the 
establishment  of  toleration. 

Our  author  justly  observes  (p.  1 45.),  tliat  "  persecution  has  not  resulted 
from  any  particular  system,  but  from  the  prevalence  of  ignorance,  and  the 
force  ol  those  illiberal  prejudices  which  arc  natural  to  the  mind  of  un- 
tutored man,"  In  fact,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  principle, 
that  intolerance  is  natural  to  man  in  every  state  of  society.  Much  train- 
ing is  required  before  we  can  listen  with  patience,  or  even  behave  with 
civility,  to  those  who  dissent  from  our  own  settled  opinions  upon  any 
subject.  Our  own  opinions  we  of  course  presume  to  be  right,  and,  frotn 
long  familiarity,  we  conceive  them  to  be  evident ;  so  that  we  naturally 
ascribe  all  dissent  from  them  to  weakness  or  perversity,  —  but  rutlier  to 
perversity  than  weakness.  Besides,  it  is  irksome  to  change  our  habits  of 
thinking ;  and  he  who  applies  his  arguments  to  destroy  the  scntimeDta 
and  judgments  which  nature  or  education  has  woven  into  our  constitution. 


"  Popular  Refleclions  on  the  Projjress  of  the  Principles  of  Toleration,  and  ihc 
Reason  abl  en  ess  of  the  Catholic  Cluuns.  By  a  T^testant. — Vol.  xxvi  page  bi, 
February,  1816. 
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\\y  requires  us  to  submit  to  a  harsh  operation,  but  also,  which  is 

iparably  worae,  he  mortifies  our  self-conceit.    Hence  the  erudUUnmi 

rimmi  viri,  who  guide  our  way  through  the  ancient  clasaics,  ire- 

Ay  betray  their  resentment  of  contradiction,  and  add  a  wonderful 

'  est  to  their  lucubrations  by  the  bitterness  of  their  sarcasms  against 

philological  adversaries.     Even  in  philosophy,  where  we  might  look, 

y  where,  for  calm  and  amicable  discussion,  the  controversies  are  too 

11  enlivened  with  a  rancour  altogether  unnecessary  for  tlie  discovery 

'Uth :  and  many  a  doctrine  which  is  now  received  as  incontrovertR>le, 

at  first  compelled  to  fight  its  way  in  opposition  to  the  ridicule  and 

themas  of  the  reigning  schools.     Christian  divines  submitted  for  ages 

Aristotle's  yoke,  and  would  tolerate  no  murmurs  against  their  heathen 

ster.    It  was  not  till  after  vexatious  controversies  that  the  authority 

Newton  was  established.     None  of  Harvey's  cotemporaries,  who  liad 

ained  the  age  of  forty  at  the  time  of  his  grand  discovery,  were  able  to 

'^  ^-trceive  that  he  had  demonstrated  the  circulation  of  the  blood.    Priestley, 

-^ile  he  appeared  to  be  so  completely  emancipated  from  prejudice,  — 

— ^hile  he  treated  witli  contempt  so  many  doctrines  which  had  been  long 

'    -  ad  almost  universally  revered  by  the  Christian  world,  —  could  not  be 

^erauaded,  by  all  the  evidence  of  Lavoisier's  experiments,  to  renounce 

-  lis  faith  in  the  mysteries  of  phlogiston.     And  in  the  controversy,  which 

.miSB  not  yet  ceased,  between  the  Huttonians  and  the  Wemenans,  the 

-..vivacity  with  which  the  learned  philosophers  darted  their  pleasantries 

•^against  each  other  has  been  more  remarkable  than  their  cordial  co-oper- 

,  ation  in  their  common  enquiry. 

The  greater  the  importance  tliat  we  attach  to  our  opinions,  the  greater 
:^  of  course  will  be  our  intolerance  of  contradiction,  but  when  our  esti^ 
^  mation  in  society,  or  when  our  fortune  and  station  have  any  dependence 
^  on  the  respect  of  the  public  for  the  principles  which  we  profess,  it  is  most 
^  natural  that  we  should  be  diligent  in  their  defiance  and  propagation. 
And  if  we  can  persuade  ourselves  that  they  are  of  the  utmost  consequence 
'  both  in  this  life  and  the  next,  our  zeal  must  be  wonderfully  animated  by 
this  identification  of  our  own  ambition  with  the  eternal  interests  of  our 
fellow-creatures.  The  propagation  and  protection  of  the  orthodox  faith 
will  appear  our  paramount  duty,  dictated  equally  by  piety  and  benevo- 
lence :  and  in  the  prosecution  of  thb  high  design,  the  zealots  will  regard 
the  end  as  sanctifying  the  means ;  they  will  address  themselves,  not  to 
reason  only, — but  to  the  ignorance,  to  the  passions,  and,  above  all, 
to  the  terrors  of  the  multitude ;  they  will  hold  forth  the  heretic  as  the 
enemy  of  God  and  man  ;  and,  seeking  at  last  for  more  powerful  weapons 
than  logic  or  even  rhetoric  can  furnish,  will  call  for  the  civil  magistrate 
**  to  execute  justice,  and  to  maintain  truth."  The  civil  magistrate  himself 
is  subject  to  the  same  dupery  with  the  multitude ;  —  he  may  be  forced, 
like  Pilate,  to  yield  to  the  general  frenzy  against  his  better  judgment ;  — 
or  he  may  find  it  expedient  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  popular  priest- 
hood ;  —  one  of  tlie  high  contracting  parties  undertaking  the  suppression 
of  heresy,  the  other  the  maintenance  of  loyalty.  And  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  that,  in  ignorant  and  barbarous  times,  gross  delusions  and 
cruelties  will  not  be  practised  in  so  good  a  cause ;  delusions  and  cruelties 
which  must  be  shocking,  and  almost  incredible,  to  those  who  live  in  a 
period  of  knowledge  and  refinement.  But  although  the  hostility  created 
by  difference  of  opinions  appears  in  its  worst  forms  in  barbarous  times, 
yet  in  every  state  of  society  it  is  natural  to  man,  the  natural  result  of  our 
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self-love  and  pride,  two  of  our  most  natural  principleB  of  action  ;  and,  b 
the  case  of  religious  opinions,  it  is  loo  often  sanctioned  and  inflamed  by 
mistaken  notions  of  piety  and  benevolence,  by  supernatural  hopes  anil 
supernatural  fears,  till  it  burns  with  a  zeal  far  exceediug  the  fury  of  Bpe- 
culalive  controversy  in  any  other  cause. 

Many  worthy  persons,  with  the  best  intentionB  for  the  peace  and  unitxi 
of  these  islands,  have  taken  infinite  pains  to  perpetuate  the  public  hatred 
against  their  Catliolic  brethren,  by  detailing  the  i)ersecutiona  inflicted  bj 
the  Romish  church  ;  and  have  thence  inferred  the  necessity  of  perpetu- 
ating the  present  degradation  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  who  are  as  good  men  and  as  good  subjects  as  ourselves.  But  is 
it  fair  that  the  Catholics  of  this  country,  and  of  the  [iresent  day,  shall  be 
judged,  not  by  tlieir  own  conduct,  but  by  the  conduct  of  other  men  in  a 
very  different  situation  ?  And  is  it  not  manifest,  from  what  we  know  of 
human  nature,  that  if  any  of  the  proteatant  churches  had  been  establi*hcd 
in  the  darker  ages,  its  priests  would,  in  like  manner,  have  availe<l  them- 
selves of  the  general  ignorance  to  extend  their  influence,  and  to  stop  the 
progress  of  heresy  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  heretics,  —  while  the  barbarous 
habits  of  persecution  would  have  been  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  IJU 
they  became  the  scandal  of  more  civilised  times  ?  Unfortunately,  this  is 
not  matter  of  inference  or  speculation.  —  Let  us  attend  to  tkctx. 

There  ore  two  doctrines,  purely  speculative,  which  both  Newton  and 
Locke,  though  sincere  Christians,  ana  diligent  searchers  of  the  Scripture, 
did  not  believe :  and  there  is  at  this  day  an  eminent  Protestant  cktuch. 
which  directs  all  its  congregations,  both  minister  and  people,  to  sing  or 
say,  thirteen  times  every  year,  in  the  most  imqualified  terms,  that  unless 
a  man  believe  these  two  doctrines,  "  he  cannot  be  saved,"  and,  "  without 
doubt,  sliall  perish  everlastingly."  In  one  of  its  public  articles,  the  same 
church  declares,  —  "  They  also  are  to  be  liad  accursed,  that  presume  to 
say  that  every  man  shall  be  saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which  he  [n-ofesReth. 
BO  that  he  be  diligent  to  frame  his  life  according  to  that  law  and  the  light 
of  nature."  And  to  these  articles  is  prefixed  a  declaration  of  the  king, 
as  supreme  Head  and  Governor  of  the  Church,  in  which  we  read  lite 
following  words :  —  "  RecjuJring  all  our  loving  subjects  to  continue  in  the 
uniform  profession  thereof  [of  the  said  articles],  and  prohibiting  the  least 
difference  from  the  said  articles,  which,  to  that  end,  wc  command  to  be 
new  printed,  and  this  our  declaration  to  be  published  therewitli."  Now, 
we  leave  it  to  men  of  common  sense  to  judge  what  the  conduct  of  this 
church  would  have  been  in  the  darker  ages,  if  it  had  been  established 
without  a  rival  in  almost  every  nation  of  Europe.  Wc  are  far,  however, 
from  meaning  to  insinuate,  that  these  denunciations  of  divine  uradi 
against  the  Antitrinitarians,  and  against  the  heretics  who  would  save 
virtuous  heathens  from  eternal  misery,  form  any  part  of  tlie  faith  of  the 
great  body  of  Christians  who  now  compose  this  respectable  church.  But 
notliing  can  be  more  manifest  than  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  thcologijins 
by  whom  these  denunciations  were  moat  unnecessarily  introduced  titio  tts 
standards,  where  they  are  most  unnecessarily  retained,  along  with  the 
royal  declaration,  to  this  day.  At  all  events,  we  know  for  certain,  that 
time  was  when  this  church  brought  heretics  to  the  flames ;  that  under 
the  Bdministration  of  its  ganerne**.  Queen  Elisabeth  (so  she  i«  styled  in 
tlie  statute  enacting  her  ecclesiastical  supremacy),  not  fewer  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  persons  suffered  death  by  the  laws  against  Catholic 
priests  and  Catholic  converts ;  that  the  same  "  most  religious  and  graciain 
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queen  "  (so  she  is  stj^led  in  the  Liturgy)  instituted,  with  the  advice  of  her 
clergy  the  English  Iinjuisitioii,  the  notorious  Court  of  High  Commissioit ; 
und  that,  from  the  first  eslabliskiaent  of  the  lieformatlon  In  this  island, — 
whether  we  date  it  in  the  reign  uf  Henry  the  Eighth  or  of  his  son,  till 
the  accession  of  William,  a  preabyterian  king.  —  all  toleration  was  ex- 
pressly prohibited  by  Ihw  ;  and,  although  sometimes  protected  illegally  by 
the  Stuarts  and  by  Cromwell,  was  uniformly  opposed  by  the  Church  of 

With  regard  to  the  Protestant  Church,  which  was  finally  established 
at  the  Revolution  in  Scotland,  where,  froni  the  first  introduction  of  the 
Reformation,  it  had  been  fondly  cherished  by  the  majority  of  the  nation) 
the  vehemence  of  its  intolerant  spirit,  during  a  long  period,  is  well  known. 
Its  celebrated  founder,  John  Knox,  proclaimed  the  awful  sentence,  which 
was  loudly  re-echoed  by  his  disciples,  that  the  idoltiixT  slwuld  die  the 
tl&tlh  i  in  plain  English,  that  every  Catholic  should  be  hani;ed.  The 
bare  toleration  of  prelacy,  of  Protestant  prelacy,  was  the  guilt  of  soul- 
murder.  It  was  this  church  that  framed  the  solemn  league  and  covenant 
for  the  extirpation  of  prelacy  by  the  sword,  and  enjoined  it  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  all  persons  under  pain  of  excommimication.  And  during  the 
negotiations  for  the  Union,  it  was  this  church  who,  in  a  formal  petition, 
besought  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  that,  "  as  they  would  not  involve 
themselves  and  the  Scots  nation  in  guilt,"  they  should  not  consent  to 
the  establishment  of  the  English  hierurcliy  and  ceremonies — where?  — 
in  Scotland?  —  that  was  perfectly  understood  —  But  no,  not  even  in 
England! 

It  is  but  too  easy  to  account  for  this  extreme  animosity  of  the  Presby- 
terians. The  Episcopala  had  been  astonished  at  their  unpardonable 
obstinacy  lu  septirating  from  the  English  worship,  which  is  so  manifestly 
founded  on  the  express  word  of  Scripture,  and  conformable  to  the  practice 
of  the  apostolic  and  purest  ages.  Accordingly,  during  the  two  reigns 
immediately  previous  to  the  Revolution,  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland 
were  persecuted  most  unmcrcifuily,  and  to  death,  not  by  the  Papists, 
but  by  their  Protestant  brethren  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  which  waa 
then  established  in  both  kingdoms?  What  was  the  consequence? — Not 
the  conversion  of  the  Presbyterians ;  not  the  security  of  the  Establish- 
ment; but  the  reverse:  —  the  schism  became  incurable:  the  Ibrmer 
animosities  were  imbittcred  and  perpetuated ;  absurd  fanatics  were 
changed  into  desperate  rebels ;  tliose  who  perished  in  the  cause  were 
revered  as  martyrs ;  the  contagion  became  more  general  and  inveterate : 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  united  in  the  most  invincible  zeal  for  iheir 
own  worship,  hatred  to  the  civil  government,  and  abhorrence  of  prelacy; 
till  at  last  It  was  found  necessary,  in  tlie  settlement  at  the  Ilevolutii>n. 
to  change  tlie  Establishment  from  the  Episcopal  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Whence  does  it  liappen  that  these  fierce  animosities  arc  now  so  greatly 
allayed  ?  Each  of  tlie  two  churclies  retains  at  this  day  tlie  same  doc- 
trines, the  same  worship,  and  the  same  hierarchy;  and  is  as  much  or 
as  little  conformable  to  Scripture  as  formerly.  The  churches  arc  the 
same,  at  least  extt^rnally;  but  the  nation  is  wiser  and  more  tolerant. 
The  Episcopals  and  Presbyterians  of  the  present  limes  do  not  resemble 
the  bigots  who  conducted  the  inquisitorial  tyranny  of  the  High  Com- 
mission, or  who  imposed  the  test  of  the  Covenant;  —  who  visited  the 
west  of  Scotland  with  the  free  quarters  of  the  mihtary.  or  who  triumphed 
so  brutally  over  the  gallant  Montrose.     Episcopals  and  Presbyterians 
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now  Bit  together  in  the  Privy  Council,  and  in  Parliament ;  twt)  Presiy 
terioiis  in  our  own  days  have  been  Chancellors  of  England,  Epiecopdi' 
are  Judges  and  Commanders-in-Chief  in  Scotland,  and  yet  this  stra  " 
medley  has  never  interrupted  tlie  prosperity  or  peace  of  Brituin  ;  and 
clergy  of  both  countries  Imvc  enjoyed,  what  they  could  not  boast 
formerly,  the  undisturbed  and  secure  possession  of  their  temporalities. 

Towards  our  Catholic  countrymen  we  act  with  a  very  difterent  spit 
We  still  withhold  from  them  the  full  restitution  of  their  civil  rjf^b;  •» 
etill  exclude  their  nobility  and  gentry,  their  men  of  fortune  and  «dua^ 
tion,  from  eligibility  to  Parliament  and  the  higher  offices  of  the  Stkt 
although  they  have  given  a  security  for  their  allegiance  with  which  — 
greatest  statesmen  of  the  most  opposite  parties,  Pitt  and  Burke,  as  ' 
as  Fox  and  Grattan,  were  perfectly  satisfied ;  we  still  mark  as  a  degradi 
and  hostile  people  that  great  and  respectable  body,  who  amount 
nearly  onejijlk  of  our  whole  populalion,  and  who  compose  more  than 
half  of  our  army  and  navy.*  Other  nations,  where  it  was  less  to  lin 
been  expected  than  in  England,  hove  acted  more  generously ;  we  ahoiil 
rather  say,  more  justly  and  more  prudently.  In  Prussia  and  in  Hung 
there  is  no  political  difference  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Protestai 
all  the  offices  of  the  Slate  are  equally  open  to  both  parties: — and  t 
both  parties  are  equally  well  affected  to  a  Government,  by  which  b 
are  equally  protected  and  encouraged,  and  the  public  peace  is  no  Ion 
disturbed  by  the  disgraceful  and  dangerous  animosities  of  religion. 
the  United  States  of  America  no  inconvenience  whatever  has  arisen  fr 
opening  all  the  public  honours  and  emoluments  to  citizens  of  every  sc 
And  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  we  have  never  had  reason  to  rem 
our  liberal  treatment  of  Canada,  where  the  Church  o'(  Rome  is  estaUiMia 
by  the  British  Parliament.  On  the  contrary,  we  experienced  the  g 
effect  of  it  on  a  most  memorable  occasion,  when  all  our  Protestant 
lonies  in  America  formed  an  alliance  with  a  Catholic  kingdom,  an 
declared  their  independence,  —  while  Canada  alone  remained  faitliful  !• 
England.  May  we  not  hope,  then,  that  the  time  is  not  distftnt  whea 
we  shall  do  justice  to  our  Catholic  fellow-subjeets  in  Britain  and  Irelatul? 
They  are  at  least  as  interesting  as  the  Canadians;  their  feelings  ^ 
comforts  are  at  least  as  much  entitled  to  our  attention ;  and  their  fn< 
ship  is  of  infinitely  greater  importance. 

We  are  encouraged  in  this  hope,  when  we  attend  to  the  manner  n 
which  the  spirit  of  intolerance  is  gradually  moderated  in  the  course 
human  affairs.  Religious  intolerance  is  the  result  of  selfishness  and  pric 
and  mistaken  notions  of  fluty.  But  it  may  be  expected  that  civilisati* 
will  restrain  our  selfishness  and  pride,  and  direct  them  to  proper  objectal^ 
while  increasing  knowledge  corrects  our  false  notions  of  duty,  and  opeM 
more  distinct  and  enlarged  views  of  the  real  iateresls  of  nations.  It  must 
be  observed,  however,  that  although  refined  and  profound  reasonings  m^ 
produce  a  due  impression  on  superior  minds,  and  although  they  may  tw 
employed  even  b]'  a  person  who  does  not  understand  them,  in  support  of 
principles  which  he  has  already  adopted,  yet  they  are  extremely  feeblft , 
weapons  when  opposed  to  inveterate  habits,  to  adverse  passions,  and  ad* 
verse  interests ;  and  it  is  in  a  more  homely  way  that  the  progress  of  ciYil-  ' 
isation  and  knowledge  subdues  the  spirit  of  intolerance,  both  in  the  people 
and  in  their  rulers.   In  fact,  we  conceive  that  the  Rrst  great  check  to  reli- 
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gious  intolerance  —  a  check  which  continues  to  operate  to  this  day — is 
the  experience  or  apprehension  of  the  evil  consequences  of  persecution, 
when  employed  against  a  numerous  parly.  A  vigorous  prince  may  «ome- 
times,  without  much  difficulty,  though  seldom  or  never  without  much 
cruelty,  suppress  a  sect  in  its  first  rise,  particularly  before  it  has  planted 
itself  in  different  parts  of  his  dominions.  But.  when  it  has  become  organ- 
ised and  numerous,  neither  its  extermination  nor  conversion  are  possible : 
persecution  both  inflames  its  zeal  and  multiplies  its  numbers,  and,  more- 
over, is  pernicious  to  the  nation  and  perilous  to  government.  It  was  by  an 
obstinate  perseverance  in  the  design  of  suppressing  all  dissent  from  the 
Established  Church,  that  Philip  II.  lost  ti)e  Low  Countries,  and  that 
France  bled  so  long  and  so  miserably  under  the  civil  wars  of  the  League. 
The  persecutor,  finding  it  impossible,  or  unsafe,  to  discharge  his  sacred 
duty  in  its  full  extent,  is  constrained  to  adopt  less  decisive  but  more  prac- 
ticable  measures  for  the  support  of  orthodoxy,  if  it  cannot  be  rendered 
universally  triumphant ;  and  for  the  discouragement  of  error,  if  it  cannot 
be  completely  extirpated.  Perhaps  the  secret  conventicles  of  the  heretics 
or  schismatics,  though  prohibited  by  law,  are  connived  at  by  government ; 
but  they  are  kept  in  awe  by  the  occasional  martyrdoms  of  obnoxious  indi- 
viduals :  or,  if  it  be  hazardous  to  shed  blood,  the  more  lenient  punishments 
of  exile,  line  and  imprisonment,  and  the  pillory,  are  substituted  for  tiie 
stake  or  the  gibbet.  Perliaps  government  may  find  it  necessary,  for  the 
public  peace  and  its  own  safety,  to  indulge  the  sectaries  with  the  exercise 
of  their  offensive  worship;  but  all  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the 
state  are  reserved  for  the  orthodox,  while  the  sectaries,  perhaps,  are  not 
allowed  to  educate  their  own  children,  and  may  even  be  liable  to  be  strip- 
ped  of  their  inheritance  by  the  nearest  relation  who  chooses  to  confonn  to 
the  Established  Church.  In  short,  the  friends  of  the  truth  —  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  predominant'  faith  —  conceiving  themselves  under  the  highest  obli- 
gations to  guard  this  most  precious  of  all  possessions,  will  make  as  hard  a 
bargain  as  possible  with  its  enemies  ;  hut  the  most  despotic  governments, 
and  the  most  bigoted  ecclesiastics,  will  be  constrained  to  abate  the  fury 
of  their  intolerance,  when  they  have  to  struggle  against  a  numerous 

We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  respect  to  the  numbers  of  a  reli- 
gious party,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland 
at  the  Revolution.  There  is  also  at  present  another  notable  and  extremely 
curious  instance,  in  the  distinction  which  has  been  made  between  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  and  of  Great  Britain.  The  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland 
have  received  certain  temporal  endowments  from  government:  the  Ca- 
tholic laity  of  Ireland  arc  now  admitted  to  all  civil  and  military  otHces,  with 
the  exception  of  little  more  than  forty  of  the  higher  stations ;  and  yet,  by 
the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  the  Catholics  of  England  are  still  excluded 
from  every  public  honour  and  emolument. 

But  the  fury  of  persecution  has  been  allayed,  not  only  by  the  prudence, 
but  also  by  tlie  humanity,  of  modern  times.  The  mitigation  of  cruelty  in 
the  legal  punishments  which  were  devised  by  barbarous  ages,  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  civilisation  ;  and  accordingly,  even  in  the  case  of  those 
heresies  where  the  professors  were  too  few  to  be  formidable,  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  the  horrible  statutes  of  the  good  old  times  were  first  left  un- 
execute<l,  but  retained  in  terrorem,  and  at  last  repealed,  and  replaced  by 
laws  which  were  not  so  very  shocking  to  the  lukewarm  habits  of  leu  ' 
•avage  Christiana.  The  Church  of  England  was  established  in  its  present 
form  in  the  veign  of  Edward  VI. ;  and  in  this  reign,  and  by  the  pioui  t1> 
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gilance  of  this  Protestant  Church,  a  Dutchman  n-os  bunietl  in  England  for 
Armnism  ;  and  Joanna  Gocht^r  was  condemned  lo  the  same  death  for 
maintaining  a  new  theory  of  the  Incarnation,  which  was  unintelligible  in- 
deetl,  bnt  perfectly  harmieBS ;  and  if  not  exactly  the  true  tlieory.  nor  sup- 
ported by  StTipture,  yet  was  not  visibly  inconsistent  either  with  Scriplnn: 
or  with  the  nrthodox  faith.  Every  body  knows  that  the  warrant  for  this 
execution  was  extorted  from  the  young  and  reluctant  prince  by  the 
urgent  remonstrances  of  Cranmer,  the  Protestant  primate,  who,  by  s  jurt 
retribution,  suffered  martyrdom  himself  as  a  heretic  in  the  succeeding 
reign.  It  ought  also  to  be  remembered,  that  the  law  which  cond<rmned 
heretics  to  the  flames  was  retained  by  the  Protestant  Church  of  England 
during  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  TwoArians,  in  the  reign  of  Jntnea  I., 
seem  to  be  the  last  persons  who  suffered  under  it;  hut  though  ihese  bar- 
barities had  become  so  odious  to  Englishmen  that  it  was  not  thought 
expedient  to  execute  the  law,  yet  it  was  not  till  the  year  1677  that  it 
ceased  to  disgrace  the  code  of  a  civilised  people.  And  although  the  zeal- 
ous churchmen  were  nn  longer  allowed  to  inflict  on  the  Antilrinitariana 
the  punishment  which  they  deserved,  yet  these  heretics  were  by  no  means 
left  at  liberty  lo  publish  tenets  which,  though  perfectly  consistent  both 
with  good  morals  and  the  public  peace,  were  directly  contradictory  to  the 
standards  of  the  church.  These  tenets  were  regarded  qh  blasphematis,  in 
which  light  they  are  still  considered  by  the  learned  Dr.  Burgess,  the  pre- 
sent Bishop  of  St.  David's  ",  and  consequently  were  liable  tn  be  checked 
by  the  existing  laws.  But  to  make  so  important  a  business  surer  and  easier, 
the  legislature,  in  King  William's  reign,  thought  proper,  in  its  wisdom,  to 
enact  (9th  and  10th  of  William  III.),  that  an  Antitrinitarian  Christian, 
upon  the  first  conviction  of  professing  his  peculiar  doctrines,  should  be 
disqualified  from  enjoying  any  office,  civil  or  military,  as  well  B;t  ecclesias- 
tical ;  and  that,  upon  a  second  conviction,  he  should  moreover  be  put  out 
of  the  protection  of  the  law,  by  being  ■'  disabled  to  sue,  prosecute,  pleftd^ 
or  use  any  action  or  information."  He  was  also,  upon  this  second  convio 
tion,  disabled  from  being  "  guardian  of  any  child,  or  executor  or  adminis- 
trator of  any  person,  or  capableof  any  legacy  or  deed  of  gift."  And  lastly 
(which  could  hardly  fail  lo  convince  him  of  his  errors,  if  he  was  not  &  per- 
fect reprobate),  he  was  lo  "suffer  imprisonment  for  the  space  of  diree 
years."  But  Englishmen  became  so  effeminate,  that  even  this  mild  law 
could  not  well  be  executed,  and  was  only  retained  in  temrrem,  till  at  last 
it  was  repealed  in  the  year  1813,  to  the  regret  of  the  worthy  prelate 
already  mentioned.*  And  unless  the  Antitrinitarians  arc  punishable  a* 
blasphemers,  there  remains  nothing  to  check  these  daring  heretics  but  the 
disqualifications  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  which,  with  admirable 
political  sagacity,  are  still  kept  in  reserve  for  the  support  of  the  truth, 
ready  to  spring  forth  as  occasion  may  require,  whenever  the  country  is 
so  tar  regenerated  as  to  call  for  their  execution.  It',  however,  such  ttmea 
should  return,  there  is  a  fact  which  may  deBer%'e  the  attention  of  theinoet 
zealous  churchmen  \  namely,  that  under  the  weight  of  far  severer  laws;, 
and  under  the  never-ceasing  anathemas  of  the  Established  Church,  the 
Antitrinitarians  have  grown  into  a  sect  considerable  both  for  their  num- 
bers and  their  learning. 

Here  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that  the  struggle  between  the  eeal  of 
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Highcliurchmen  and  the  general  civilisation  of  the  country  has  produced 
a  curious  enough  inconsistency  between  our  laws  and  our  practice.  By 
Itie  laws,  the  Irish  CatholicB  are  ia  a  better  situation  tlian  any  of  the  Pro- 
testant  Dissenters  ;  for  tliese  last  are  legally  excluded  from  all  civil  and 
military  offices :  whereas  the  Irish  Catholics  are  now  legally  eligible  to  all 
these  offices,  with  the  eKceptinn  ol'  about  forty  of  tJie  higher  stations. 
But  the  practice  is  extremely  ditFerent.  In  tuct,  all  the  offices  of  the 
state,  civil  and  military,  even  the  highest,  are  open  to  Presbyterians,  ta 
Independents,  to  Anabaptists,  to  Methodists,  to  Arians,  to  Socinians,  and 
even  to  the  avowed  dislielievers  of  Christianity.  It  is  our  Catholic  coun- 
trymen alone  who  sulfer  from  tlie  intolerant  statutes  ;  the  Catholics  are 
the  only  subjects  of  this  realm  who  are  actually  molested  and  degraded 
on  account  of  their  religion. 

While  this  ungenerous  treatment  of  our  Cathohc  fellow. subjects  in  the 
present  state  of  civilisation,  is  naturally  disgusting  even  to  those  who  dii* 
like  their  peculiar  tenets,  tlicre  is  also  another  effect  produced  by  civilie* , 
ation,  extremely  unfavourable  to  intolerance,  namely,  the  familiar  inter* 
Course  between  all  the  different  sects.  That  any  person  of  decent  conduct 
and  inoffensive  behaviour,  should  be  banished  from  the  courtesies  of  social' 
life,  because  he  attends  the  Mass  or  the  Dissenting  Chapel  instead  of  the 
Established  Church,  would  be  a  specimen  of  barbarous  manners,  which 
cannot  subsist  in  humaner  times.     We  know  the  abhorrence  which  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  Episcopuls  and  Presbyterians,  nourished 
against  each  other  in  the  days  of  intolerance ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  UB 
now  to  shut  our  eyes,  or  our  hearts,  to  the  virtues  which  we  find  very- 
equally  diffused  among   all   denominations   of  Christians.     Fools  ana   i 
knaves,  and  tiresome  proselytists,  spring  up  in  every  sect,  but  ought  not  J 
to  be  considered  as  a  fair  sample  ot  any.     A  person  who  has  been  coiH  | 
fined  in  the  choice  of  his  companions  to  a  particular  church,  may  t 
brought  to  conceive,  that  whatever  is  best  and  most  amiable,  can  be  found 
only  among  those  who  are  happy  enough  to  believe  its  peculiar  doctrineai. 
but  such  notions  appear  ridiculous  to  any  body  who  lives,  and  in   thtB   | 
country  almost  every  body  lives,  ui  a  friendly  intercourse  with  persoos  a 
different  persuasions.     Catholic  bigots  may  reserve  salvation  for  their  owi 
church  exclusively,  and  Protestant  bigots  may  consign  Catholics  to  per*  | 
dition  as  idolaters ;  hut  a  Protestant  and  Catholic,  who  live  happily  to- 
gether as  husband  and  wife,  entertain  far  other  sentiments ;  and  so  do  thC 
young  Protestants  and  Catholics,  who  are  eijually  cherished  by  both  theil   j 
parents.     An  eloquent  Unitarian  preacher,  of  Priestley's  school,  has  veiy  I 
lately  declared  his  persuasion,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  "  is  thfl  [ 
parent  stock  of  all  [hat  system  of  error  wliicli  has  branched  out  into  the  I 
various  forms  of  reputed  orthodoxy,  darkening  with  its  deadly  shade  iha  I 
brightness  of  the  Divine  character,  and  ihedding  iU  poitnnoH*  injluenc^  1 
upon  the  beat  charitieaf^  human  Kofttre."*    Another  eminent  divine,  of  the  I 
same  church,  has  very  lately  told  us,  tiiat  "  Arianism  and  Unitarianism  f 
[and  a  fortiori  we  presume  'rrinitariunism  and  Unitarianism]  can  no 
unite   than   fire  and  water;  than  light  and  darkness;   than   CAritI  andm 
Jietial,"\     And  we  all  know  the  dreadful  sentence  denounced  by  a  great  I 
college  of  Unitarian  Divines,  against  every  denomination  of  Antitrmit»>  J 
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riaiu.     But  while  the  different  MiAa  are  ccnaectcd  hy  the  boodf  of 

affection,  or  even  eimply  by  the  offices  of  good  neigbboorboad,  or  bf 
eileem  and  conlidence  in  the  transactiooe  of  bmioess.  the  lai^  leaia  H 
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teachers :  and  will  not  be  induced  by  them,  so  easily  as  in  liinea  past.  M 
disturb  either  the  public  peace  or  tl)e  cordialities  of  social  life. 

One  instance  of  the  amicable  intercourse  of  ail  the  different  sects  de- 
s^ves  to  be  particularly  remarked,  we  mean  the  Bible  Society,  with  its 
various  branches  extending  through  the  whole  empire,  and  comprebeiitlis^ 
not  only  all  the  Protestant  sects,  but  the  L'atliolics  also-  Such  an  aaso- 
ciation  we  believe  to  be  unexampled  in  history ;  and  its  ma^itude 
naturally  excites  some  degree  of  apprehension.  Bui  whatever  opinioa 
may  be  entertained  of  this  society  in  other  respects  ;  and  however,  in  the 
uncertain  fluctuation  of  hnman  affiurs,  it  may  eventually  be  turned  bj 
subtle  politicians,  or  Iwld  agitators,  to  purposes  different  from  that  wUn 
it  is  now  pursuing ;  yet,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  the  cause  of  rdtgiooi 
freedom  must  be  promoted  by  this  union  of  the  Kslablished  Church  with 
the  Dissenters,  and  of  Calholics  with  Protestants,  in  one  great  work  of 
piety  and  benevolence. 

While  civilisation  goes  for  to  mitigate  the  spirit  of  inlolerance,  much 
also  is  effected  by  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  The  time  is  long 
past  when  learning  was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  clergy,  when 
consequently  the  clergy  had  the  principal  share  in  the  direction  of  the 
civil  government,  and  when  of  course  the  civil  government  restrained  the 
propagation  of  opinions  which  had  any  appearance  of  iDCODsi&ient:y  witll 
the  established  faith.  The  laity  are  now  as  learned  and  as  inquisitive  as 
the  clergy;  and  in  religion,  they  are  evidently  more  impartial  judge*. 
Hence  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  their  habits  of  implicit  submission  to  their 
spiritual  guides  have  been  much  relaxed,  by  discovering  how  often,  and 
how  cruelly,  the  public  peace  has  been  disturbed  by  controversies  the 
most  frivolous  and  nonsensical ; —  how  often  the  world  has  been  set  on  fire 
in  the  attempts  to  enforce  uniformity  of  opinion,  where  it  was  perfectly 
indifferent  to  good  morals,  whichever  way  the  question  were  decided,  or 
whether  it  were  ever  decided  at  all; — how  often  the  foundations,  on  which 
the  weightiest  conclusions  have  been  supported,  are  found,  upon  nearer 
inspection,  to  be  extremely  frail,  —  reasonings  of  douhtful,  or  worse  than 
doubtful,  solidity,  —  texts  of  doubtful  interpretation,  and  sometimes  even 
of  doubtful  authenticity. 

But,  in  order  to  discover  the  folly  of  intolerance,  it  is  not  necessary  tn 
be  proficients  in  theology.  This  accomplishment  is  incompatible  with  the 
leisure,  the  abilities,  and  the  scholarship  of  ordinary  men.  There  is  one 
thing,  however,  which  every  body  knows,  that  our  teachers  are  divided 
against  themselves ;  and  hence,  from  the  acknowledged  virtues  and  talents 
and  learning  of  our  tcuchert,  the  laity  of  every  sect  very  naturally  de- 
duce an  obvious  apology  for  tolerating  the  errors  of  their  heterodox 
friends.  The  apology  we  know  to  be  very  familiar  to  the  laity  i  and. 
on  that  account  at  least,  it  may  deserve  the  consideration  of  divines, 
more  especially  as  the  violence  so  usual  in  theological  discussions  renders 
the  apology  more  obvious  and  more  impressive.  Tlie  matter  stands  thus. 
There  are  some  doctrines  about  which  tliere  never  has  been  any  dispute 
among  Christians.  But  there  are  several  otiiers,  and  some  of  tliem  relating 
16  subjects  of  the  highest  nature,  which  have  given  rise  to  bitter  i»>ntro- 
versicB  and  cruel  persecutions.  In  this  country,  all  the  sects  are  ttow 
allowed  to  speak  and  write  with  equal  freedom ;  and  hence  it  cannot  be 
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concealed,  tliat  the  greatest  tlieolo^iuiis.  good  and  learned  and  able  n 
after  upending  tlieir  liveB  in  laborious  investigations,  come  at  lost  ti 
clusJonB,  all  of  them  perfectly  positive  and  indubitable,  but  yet  contn 
dietory  to  each  other.  Now,  whatever  may  be  tbe  case  witb  the  indivldua 
who  have  soured  their  temper,  or  compromised  their  credit,  by  taking  m 
active  part  in  theie  never-ending  controversies,  it  is  natural  lor  every  o' 
person  to  feel,  that  he  ought  neither  to  despise  the  understanding  of  ) 
neighbours,  nor  to  suspect  ttieir  virtue ;  nor  to  abate  one  jot  of  good  w3| 
or  kindness  for  them,  although  ihey  happen  to  diftcv  from  him  upon  s 
jects  where  the  greateat  doctors  themselves  disagree. 

Another  beneficial  effect  produced  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Is 
gradual  conviction  of  government,  that  it  has  no  interest  in  any  degree  tt 
persecution  or  intolerance.     Tlie  importance  of  the  clergy  in  societal 
riaes  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  who  adhere  to  their  ministrj^H 
and  something  is  always  wanting  to  their  dignity,  so  long  as  any  heresy  oT 
schism  remains.     The  clergy  of  every  sect  have  a  palpable  interest  in 
suppression  of  every  sect  but  their  own.     fiut,  with  the  nation  at  la 
and  with  government  also,  the  case  is  widely  difl'crent.     To  a  layman, 
religion  of  his  neighbours  is  of  no  consequence,  if  their  moral  conduct  is 
good  ;  to  government,  the  religion  of  its  subjects  is  of  no  consequence,  if 
they  live  like  good  subjects  ;  and  it  is  notorious,  that  good  morals  and 
good  citizenship  arc  not  monopolised  by  any  sect  whatever.     We  grant^.  i 
that  it  is  proper  for  the  legislature,  in  its  paternal  care  tor  the  people,  (•■ 
provide  for  them  the  bene^ts  of  religious  instruction  and  public  worshiaJ 
by  the  estabhshment  of  a  national  church  ;  and  that  an  ample  provisitffl 
ought  to  be  made  for  the  clergy  who  devote  themselves  to  this  importanH 
service.     But,  if  any  persons,  after  having  contributed  the  share  whicUl 
the  law  reiguires  from  them  for  the  support  of  the  established  clergjw 
choose  to  provide  other  ministers  for  themselves,  government  has  no  ibU 
terest  to  prevent  them,  or  to  molest  them  in  the  least  on  that  account.  IM 
cannot  be  the  bilerest  of  government  to  exclude  any  of  its  subjects,  a^t 
account  of  their  religion,  trom  those  civil  and  military  otiices  to  whJdiJ 
men  of  every  religion  are  equally  competent.     It  cannot  be  the  intcresfl 
of  government  to  limit  itself  in  the  selection  of  those  who  are  qualified  rafl 
their  station  and  talents  for  the  service  of  the  state.     It  cannot  be  the  iffiB 
terest  of  government  to  narrow,  toany  of  its  subjects,  the  field  of  industn^ 
and  ambition  ;  or  to  degrade  them  below  the  level  of  their  countrymenfl 
in  the  same  rank  of  life  with  themselves.     It  cannot  be  the  interest  aM 
government  to  make  its  children  its  enemies.  j| 

All  this  will  be  more  manifest  if  we  attend  to  a  very  important  cilSI 
cumstance,  namely,  the  great  number  of  the  Dissenters.  The  Dissentei^| 
are  no  longer  an  inconsiderable  body,  whose  feelings  may  be  disregarda^| 
or  insulted  with  safety.  They  cannot  fall  much  short  of  half  the  popflM 
lation.  It  cannot  now  be  wise  to  retain  the  Corporation  and  Test  octal 
which  may  put  it  into  the  power  of  a  monarch,  as  bigoted  as  Charles  tUH 
First,  to  exclude  from  the  service  of  thetr  country  all  those  who  do  nJH 
conform  to  the  Church  of  England.  It  is  acknowledged  by  governmej^| 
itself,  that  these  laws  are  unht  to  be  executed;  and  they  are  only  retaine^l 
to  overawe  the  Dissenters.  Ijut,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  men  hate  ^M 
be  Overawed:  so  that  if  these  statutes  have  any  effect  at  all,  it  is  to  rendeH 
a  vast  portion  of  the  country  dissatisfied  both  with  church  and  state,  whic^l 
cannot  contribute  much  to  the  peace  or  safety  of  either.  Our  Cathf^fl 
countrymen  are  nearly  one  fifth  of  our  population,  and  compose  the  Ndfl 
of  our  army  and  navy,     Now,  let  the  members  of  the  Church  of  En|aH 
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land  conRider  for  a  moment  what  their  own  feelings  would  be,  if  te^ 
treated  in  the  same  way  in  which  they  themselves  treat  the  CatiHia  J 
if  they  were  treated  as  the  children  cfiht  hand  wmnan^  amd  md  9fjkk 
.—and  then  say  if  it  can  be  the  interest  of  government  to  keep  dive& 
feelings  in  so  many  of  its  subjects.    It  may  be  true  that  we  irSi 
powerful  enough  to  subdue  their  insurrections  if  they  attempt  Id  i^ 
But  is  it  not  distressing,  that  there  should  still  be  peracma,  who,  in  ip; 
sition  to  the  decided  opinions  of  our  greatest  state8inen»  and  even  of  ec' 
greatest  churchmen*,  urge  us  most  unnecessarily  to  peraeTere  in 
which  give  any  degree  of  excitement  or  plausibility  to  Buch  ingmr 
^-insurrections  which  cannot  be  quashed  without  a    world  of 
which,  even  when  quashed,  leave  the  seeds  of  future  and  wone  ■»; 
rections ;  and  where,  even  in  victory,  there  is  no  heart  for  triiB|A-' 
bdla  plus  quam  dviUa  — bella  nuUos  nabitura  triumphos^     We  trusty  hn* 
ever,  that  from  our  dear-bought  experience  of  the  miachiefs  of  intoknat. 
from  the  humanity  and  justice,  as  well  as  prudence,  of  civilised  tiaa: 
from  the  amicable  intercourse  between  the  different  sects  ;  from  a  gcsei 
sense  of  the  unimportance  or  uncertainty  of  the  theological  controTcraa 
by  which  the  clergy  endeavour  to  set  Christian  against  Christian;  fr« 
the  conviction,  how  little  it  can  be  the  interest  of  government  to  nae 
any  political  distinction  between  its  subjects  on  account  of  their  reiipa* 
more  especially  when  so  great  a  proportion  of  our  countrymen  are  Dii- 
senters,  and  even  Catholics ; — we  trust  that,  from  these  and  other  causes. 
all  our  fellow-subjects  shall  henceforth  be  treated  as  Englishmen,  aii 
all  the  various  sects  feel  an  equal  interest  in  the  peace  and  prosperity  ^ 
England. 


•| 
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In  spite  of  all  the  mockeries  of  their  reverend  historian,  we  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  Jack  is  at  all  a  worse  fellow  than  cither  Pktm 
or  Martin.  The  two  last,  indeed,  have  contrived  somehow  to  make 
a  better  figure  in  the  world,  and  affect  to  look  down  on  their  less  opulent 
brother.  Yet  perhaps  there  are  some  particulars  in  which  it  would  be  as 
Well  for  them  if  they  were  to  follow  his  example.  At  all  events,  the 
whole  history  of  these  allegorical  heroes  must  be  allowed  to  be  very 
important,  and,  when  fairly  detailed,  will  bring  out  many  points  of  sub- 
stantial identity  in  their  character,  which  should  allay  the  mutual  ani- 
mosities of  their  respective  followers,  and  promote  their  final  return  to 
a  state  of  brotherly  concord  and  affection.  To  the  inhabitants  of  these 
united  kingdoms  in  particular,  the  prospect  of  such  a  consummation 
cannot  fail  to  be  peculiarly  interesting,  as  all  the  three  churches,  sha- 
dowed out  in  the  allegory,  do  not  only  exist  among  us,  but  each  of  them 
is  actually  by  law  established^  in  one  part  or  other  of  the  British  empire ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  have  their  souls  consigned  to  the  cure 


*   See  the  first  Article  in  the  I7th  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  w/  stiprm, 
t  Cook's  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.— 'Vol.  xxvii.  page  163,     Sep- 
tember, 1816. 
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7  ^  Episcopal  or  Presbyterian  pastors,  according  as  they  happen  to  reside 
^i  England  or  Scotland^     Tliese  churches,  too,  had  all  of  them,  in  former 
'mes,  a  considerable,  and  one  of  them  a  mighty  influence,  on  the  civil 
'^^  overnment ;  and  their  mutual  hostilities,  to  which  their  alliance  with 
^''^he  State  gave  a  dreadful  importance,  produced  effects  which  are  still 
^^*)erccptible,  and  suggest  lessons  which  may  still  be  useAil.     At  present, 
^^^e  mean  only  to  state  one  or  two  observations  concerning  the  Scottish 
""Church,  which  we  conceive  to  be  neither  unimportant  nor  unseasonable. 
^*     Protestant  writers,  in  general,  are  apt  to  describe  the  Reformation  as 
>=::a  struggle  for  religious  freedom ;  and  the  learned  author  before  us,  dis- 
^tinguished  as  we  think  he  is  for  the  fairness  and  moderation,  as  well  as 
3"  the  sagacity  of  his  views,  has  very  implicitly  adopted  the  common  opi- 
*  iiion.     Thus,  in  alluding  to  the  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Covenant  in  the 
'    reign  of  Charles  L,  he  represents  it  as  •'  destroying  that  fVee  exer- 
cise of  private  judgment,  for  which  (he  is  pleased  to  say)  the  first  Re- 
formers, to  their  immortal  honour,  had  strenuously  contended.**   (Vol.  iii. 
p.  65.)     Now,  we  humbly  apprehend  that  the  free  exercise  of  private 
judgment  was  most  heartily  abhorred  by  the  first  Reformers — except 
only  where  the  persons  who  assumed  it  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
exactly  of  their  opinion. 

For  we  may  observe,  in  the  Jirst  place,  that  in  the  questions  concerning 
election,  justification,  and  grace,  which  occupy  the  principal  department 
in  the  science  of  theology,  greater  diversity  of  opinion  was  tolerated 
among  the  Catholics  than  among  the  early  Protestants.  Upon  these 
subjects  Catholic  divines  debated  with  much  freedom  and  vivacity ;  and 
neither  incurred  the  censures  of  their  Church,  nor  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  good  Christians,  whether  they  favoured  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  great  schools  which  we  are  now  accustomed  to  distinguish  as  Ar- 
minians  and  Calvinists.  But  both  Luther  and  Calvin  adopted  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  this  latter  school  exclusively,  and  in  their  utmost  rigour ;  and 
these  tenets  were  also  stated  as  the  true  faith,  in  the  third,  seventh^ 
eighth,  and  twelfth  articles  of  the  Confession,  which  was  drawn  up  by 
our  first  Reformers  in  Scotland,  and  ratified  by  the  Parliament  in  1560. 

We  may  observe,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  freedom  for  which  our 
first  Reformers  contended,  did  not  include  any  freedom  of  dissent  from 
the  Athanasian  creed.  Grotius  and  Lardner,  and  Locke  and  Newtoni 
those  great  and  pious  men,  who  were  an  honour  to  human  nature,  and 
the  most  illustrious  advocates  of  Christianity,  would  have  been  adjudged 
by  the  first  Reformers  as  well  as  by  the  Catholics,  by  Cranmer  and  Knox 
as  well  as  by  Bonner  and  Beaton,  to  be  worthy  of  death  in  the  present 
world,  and  of  everlasting  misery  in  the  world  to  come.  The  martyrdoms 
of  Servetus  in  Geneva,  and  of  Joan  Bocher  in  England,  are  notable 
instances  of  the  religious  freedom  which  prevailed  in  the  pure  and  pri- 
mitive state  of  the  Protestant  churches. 

It  is  obvious  also,  that  the  freedom  for  which  our  first  Reformers  so 
strenuously  contended,  did  not,  by  any  means,  include  a  freedom  to 
think  as  the  Catholics  thought ;  that  is  to  say,  to  think  as  all  Europe  had 
tliought  for  many  ages,  and  as  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  thought  at 
that  very  time,  and  continue  to  think  to  this  very  day.  The  complete 
extirpation  of  the  Catholic  church,  not  merely  as  a  public  establishment^ 
but  as  a  tolerated  sect,  was  the  avowed  object  of  our  first  Reformers. 
In  1560,  by  an  act  of  the  Parliament  which  established  the  Reformation 
in  Scotland,  both  the  sayers  and  hearers  of  mass,  whether  in  public  or  in 
private,  were,  fbr  the  first  offence,  to  suffer  confiscation  of  all  their  goods. 
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logcllin'  witfa  corporal  (MnudMifiit,  U  (be  (UMa-edon  of  tbe  nugblife; 
tbcjr  wtrr*  to  be  puruthed  bf  bimthnient  for  tbe  •econid  ofeocc;  mbJ 
fy  tlMtk  tot  ibc  third !     (Sec  Kaag't  HiMory,  p.  2H.  Mm   ediliaa  of 

We  know  w)i»t  m  orged  in  defMicc  of  tbete  violent  mennres  ; —  llMt 
tlio  Catholic  rvligion,  at  that  time  «t  lent,  ■»  eswntMil;  hostile  ts 
rrcry  oilier  fonn  of  Cliriatianitv.  intoniucb  that  even  [be  toleration  of 
ill  wormliip  KM  tni-unipalible  witJi  tbe  safetj-  or  the  Protettant  intcresl. 
Wc  mtMl,  however,  beg  h-ave  (o  observe,  that  the  first  Reformers  tbeot- 
aalven,  although  tlicv  invtighcd,  with  great  vefaemeiif^,  against  tbe  per- 

— .:_.j  spirit  of  the  Kotnan  hierarchy,  yet  rested  their  own  cause  oa 

f  the  MKiie  description  — principles  which,  independently  of 
diTulion  of  Kclf-defence,  demanded  the  persecution  of  the 
diolic*  evvn  l»  death,  as  one  of  the  most  sacTcd  of  Christian  du- 
I.  Hut  ai  luojit  of  our  modern  historians  have  been  careful  to  keep 
thi*  important  subject  in  the  shade,  Jt  will  be  proper  to  bring  it  forward 
a  hlllr,  for  ihc  con  si  deration  nf  those  who  are  so  fond  of  contrastiog 
the  tvrrihle  inlolcrunce  of  the  Catliolic  with  the  liberality  of  the  Hcforaied 
cliurctics. 

Ill  I5H4,  Maillarid  of  Letliln(;ton,  who  was  Secretary  of  State,  and 
several  (loblemen  who  were  attached  to  the  court,  invited  the  nost 
cininont  of  tlic  reformed  clergy  to  a  private  conference:  and  Knox,  in 
tliu  Pourth  Book  of  his  llUUiry,  has  recorded  with  great  minuteness  tbe 
debute  which  took  pltice  between  himself  and  Leihington  on  that  oc- 
casion. 'I'liu  whole  [MLssage  is  extremely  cunous  \  and  as  the  book  is 
scarce,  wo  nhiill  funiish  nur  readers  with  some  extracts,  sufficient  to 
nmnil'ot  the  iiiiture  nf  tliut  hostility  which  our  Hrst  relbnners  waged  with 
the  Kotaliliiihed  Church.  Af\er  much  reasoning  upon  the  Queen's 
giioil  diHjMiiiitionN,  Hiiil  unhappy  affection  for  idols,  Lethington  sa}-a  — 
■'  <iiir.|i|i'.ii.>ii  i-,  ulir()irr  iliiii  wi'  may  and  ought  to  suppress  the  Queen's  mass? 
Ill'  ^^lu  ifii :  lii.ii  ii,  I  i.L,i;iii-\  ^l1llll  I".'  liilU  toourdift^?  Whit  ye  may  (faiJ  John 
Kii"-  I    i'<  i.'i.  I  .  I  ,1  ,.ni,-  iu>i  .  bill  what  yc  iiiuy  unil  mtght  to  do  by  Ood'sex- 

|ii'i-      ■  " '  .I'l"  II' .  '  h  it  i':iii  I  ii'll,     Iriolalty  tiugAl  not  imIi/ lo  be  infiptrtutl,imt 

II,.-  1.1.  ■'..■■■ .  .  ■''  '"'  (..  '.').  i/'r  •!■  I'lh,  imlftt  Kf  will  aecuie  God.  I  know  (snid 
Lc-iliiii|lt»ii),  ihu  iiliilntrr  i>  cuiiimiiiiilrd  to  die  thcdcsth;  but  by  whom?  ^ 
Ike  fifniile  at  God,  >wid  tha  other.  For  the  coniniondment  was  mode  to  Israel,  u 
yc  may  mui  i  'tluil  if  U  be  heard  that  idolalty  it  evmrnUieH  in  m  one  ritji.  that 
itninmlinH  tkall  br  tnkm  l  and  if  it  be  fouHii  tmr,  that  tJiea  the  uiiJr  bndy'of  Ike 
neBfJf  iMI  arite  miH  itritivi/  tint  rity,  tparuig  in  i(  neither  man,  womnn,  nor  eUtd. 
Util  lher<>  i>  no  commundinciu  given  to  the  iieopte  to  punisli  ihor  King  ^aid 
the  Rrcrelnry),  i(  ho  l>c  nn  idolntcr.  1  finJ  no  nrivilt^  granted  unto  Vims 
(■nld  the  other),  by  Ood,  more  tlmn  unto  ilie  pennle  lu  olfcnd  Uod's  m«es(^ 
(A-|«r.p.M7.) 

When  Leihington  staled,  that  Calvin  and  some  others  of  the  foreign 
reforiDcrs  had  ccunsellcil  their  followers  to  be  (juiet  and  submissive  even 
under  {tonccution,  Knox  very  trulv  nnd  wisely  observed,  that  this  re- 
I'erreil  to  Christinns  "  so  dispersed  thai  thev  iwve  no  other  fow*  but 
(iiilv  til  •>•)>  to  lloil  (nr  iWivenuicc. —  That  nich  mdccd  (he  contimics,  p.  9S8.) 
•Ii>>itl>l  Ituriuil  anv  rurthre  thun  ihrse  pxHy  bkd  wills  tlmn.  I  eonid  not  hntSy 
In'  tif  iiiiiiiM-l.  itiil  mv  Hrgimitnl  has  aiHilhrr  ^^rriund  i  tar  1  tpak  of  a  ptio|de 
Min-inhlriil  tiynher  in  one  hiidv  of  a  eumnioowcaltli,  unto  whooa  God  has  ~' 
mtffieirol  liirve  not  only  tx  rcost,  1<ut  aim  la  suppress  oil  Kind  of  cfwa  Mai 
aitd  nueh  •  people,  Mt  i^aiii  I  •ffinii,  are  inarf  to  kcq>  their  load  doa  and 
unii»)lul«d-" 

M*hcit,  in  ihc  cowM'  of  the  diacussioni  Kdox  quoted  ibc  exMopW  af 
Jehu,  whit,  «vien  while  he  <rtt«  a  printc  persoo,  ftctived  a  imm  COB- 
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mandment  to  destroy  the  posterity  of  Ahab:  — "  We  are  not  bound  to 
imitute  extraordinBry  examples  (Ktiid  Lethin^non,  p.  300.),  unless  ne  have  like 
commandmetit  and  assurance.  I  grant  (snid  the  other),  if  the  example  repugn 
lo  the  law.  But  where  the  example  a^ees  with  the  law,  and  is  us  it  were  tnc 
execution  of  Ood's  judgment  expressed  in  the  same,  I  say  that  the  example 
approved  of  God  stands  to  us  in  place  of  a  cominandment.  For  an  God  iii  his 
nature  is  constant  and  immutable,  so  can  he  not  damn  [condcnni]  in  tile  ages 
subsequent  that  which  he  has  approved  in  his  servants  before  us.  But  in  his 
servants  before  us,  he  by  his  own  commandment  has  approved,  that  subjects  have 
not  onlif  deitnii/ed  thfir  fyngifur  id.ilatry,  hut  also  has  [nuve]  roolfd  out  Ihcir  lehole 
jKilerily,  BO  that  none  of  their  nice  was  left  alter  to  empire  above  the  people  of 
God.  Wliatsoevcr  they  did  (said  Lethinf>ton),  was  done  at  God's  eontrnandiuent. 
That  forliiies  my  argument,  said  the  other;  for  God  liv  his  commandment  has 
approved  that  subjects  punish  kings  for  idolatry  and  wickedness  by  th«u  com- 
mitted. We  have  not  ute  like  commandment  (said  Lethington).  That  I  deny 
(said  the  other) ;  for  lAe  comataitdmenl,  that  the  idolater  shall  die  llic  death,  it  pcr- 
petua/,  as  ye  yourself  have  granted ;  ye  doubted  only,  who  should  be  the  exc- 
cuters  against  the  king ;  and  T  «ud,  the  people  of  God ;  aod  have  sufficiently 
proved,  as  I  think,  that  Qod  has  raised  up  the  people,  and  by  his  prophet  Kels 
anointed  a  king,  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  king  and  his  posterity,  which  fact 
OoU  xince  that  time  has  never  retracted;  and  therefore  to  me  It  remains  for  a 
rotalaal  and  clear  eommandiaeal  lo  all  people  pro/eiting  God,  and  haniitg  ike  pouxr 
lo  paniih  vice,  vihatlkey  ought  to  do  in  the  lite  aae." 

Dr.  M'Crie,  in  his  excellent  Zt/e  of  Knox,  p.  299i  has  snid,  in  reference 
to  this  discussion  between  Knox  and  Lethington,  that  "  both  parties 
held  that  idolatry  miff/U  justly  be  punished  with  deatli."  But  this  is 
not  to  do  justice  to  his  hero.  We  have  seen  that  our  root-and-branch 
Reformer  went  a  (;reat  deal  farther.  In  tact,  it  was  not  possible  for  the 
most  bigoted  Catholic  to  inculcate  more  distinctly  the  complete  extir- 
pation of  the  opinions  and  worship  of  the  Protestants,  than  John  Knox 
inculcated  as  a  most  sacred  dutyi  incumbent  ou  the  civil  government  in 
the  first  instance,  and,  if  the  civil  government  is  remiss,  incumbent  on 
the  people,  to  extirpate  completely  the  opinions  and  worship  of  the 
Catholics,  and  even  to  massacre  the  Catholics,  man,  woman,  and  child. 

At  present,  every  sect  at'  Christians  will  no  doubt  be  shocked  with 
principles  so  savage ;  but  it  has  been  pleaded  in  his  favour,  that,  vehe- 
mently as  he  inculcated  these  principles,  he  did  not  practise  what  he 
preached.  "  They  [the  Reformers]  discovered  no  disposition  (says  Dr. 
o  proceed  to  capital  punishuient,  even  when  it  uas  cumplcttjy  in  their 
,   _      ,        .    ,       -     .  "letimeof  our  Kelormer,  of 


power. 


r  heard  of  an  instance,  i 


practice  be  asked,  it  may  be  answered  —  their  aversion   to  blood."     (Life  of 
Knot,  p.  899.> 

Now,  we  aoubt  not  that  this  observation  was  applicable  to  most  of  the 
Protestant  Nobility,  and  even  to  some  of  the  Protestant  Clergy ;  though 
in  all  sects  the  clergy,  from  obvious  causes,  arc  less  guilty  than  the  laity 
of  lolernling  error.  But  we  scarcely  think  tjiat  Knox  would  have  thanked 
his  advocate  for  his  good  natured  apology.  It  is  a  topic  of  reproach,  and 
not  of  praise,  that  aversion  to  blood  hus  prevented  a  magistrate  from 
executing  justice  on  a  murderer, — or  a  general  fron)  savmg  his  country 
by  cutting  off  an  invading  army ;  and  to  a  person  who  believed,  what 
Knox  believed,  it  must  have  appeared  incomparably  worse  to  spare  the 
Papists,  who  were  the  murderers  of  souls,  and  whose  idolatry  was  bringing 
down  the  wrath  of  heaven  on  the  land. 

The  apology,  however,  might  be  admitted,  if  these  principles  bad  ■ 
been  struck  out  in  the  heat  of  an  accidental  debate,  without  being  g 
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maintained  in  cooler  moments.  But  the  fact  was  widely  different.  Tba 
very  game  principles  which  our  great  relbrmer  defended  witli  so  much 
ardour  and  ingenuity  in  liis  debate  witli  Lethington,  he  deliiieratelv  re- 
corded for  the  public  benefit,  on  different  occasions,  both  before  and  after 
that  celebrated  conference.  The  account  of  them  which  we  have  tjuoted 
ia  taken  from  the  Fourth  Book  of  hia  History;  and  the  introduction  to  this 
book  appears  to  have  been  written  in  May  1566.  (Knox,  p.  282.)  Tbe 
same  principles  had  been  niainiained  by  him  ten  years  before,  in  hU 
letter  to  tlie  Queen  Regent  in  ]  556,  which  be  afterwards  published  with 
additions  and  explanation);  in  lAiS ;  and  they  had  been  staled  at  gr«*ter 
length,  and  with  equal  intrepidity,  in  his  Appellation  tu  the  Nobility, 
which  was  written  soon  after  be  leii  Scotland  in  July  1556,  both  which 
are  engrossed  in  the  folio  edition  of  his  History. 

Tlie  following  quotations,  we  trust,  will  show  that  we  are  not  guiltj  of 
exaggeration.  "  After  tliat  Moses  had  declared  what  was  true  religion, 
to  wit,  to  honour  God  as  he  commHodeil,  aililine  nothing  to  his  word,  nrither  yet 
diminishing  any  thing  from  it ;  and  after  aliiO  that  vclicaiently  he  had  exhorted 
"'  '        '  J  be  ohscrvcd,  he  denounccth  the  punishment  against  the  ii 


grcsaors,  in  these  words  :  —  If  thy  hrother,  son,  daughter,  wife,  or   neighboar, 
whom  thou  loveat         "' "  '"■"         ••  ■    ■      <  ■•  •        • 

serve  other  Gods, 
to  him,  hear  him 
favour,  hide  him 


thou  loveat  aa   ihiac  own  life,  aoliciiale  thee  seeretl)',  saving,  let  us  go         "^ 
crve  other  Gods,  whom  neither  thou  nor  thy  iathera  have  known,  consen  * 

0  him,  hear  him  not,  let  not  thine  eye  spare  him,  show  hinf  no  induWnc 


Moses,  are  two  things  appertaining  to  our  purpow  to  be  noticed.  First,  that 
such  as  aolii'itate  only  to  idolatry,  iiugil  la  be  pitniihcd  In  dcalh,  without  fiiTour  o* 
respect  of  persons Tbe  second   is,  l' 


the   puniatunent  of  aueh  crimes   as   are  idolatry,  blasphciny,  and  others  that 
touch  the  majestv  of  God,  doth  not  appertain  to  kings  and  cl*  "      "  '  * 

but  also  TO  the  whole  body  of  that  people,  and  to  e 


wording  to  the  vocation  of  every  man,  and  according  to  that  possiblKH 
and  occasion  which  God  doth  minister  tu  revenge  (he  injury  done  offd^Sk 
his  glorv,  what  time  that  impiety  la  manifestly  known." — "  I  fear  not  bi 
affirm,  (lie  adds,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  Appellation,)  that  the  (ientSta  (\ 
mean  every  city,  realm,  provmoc,  or  nation  among  the  Gentiles,  cuibraciiv  ChrHt 
Jesus  and  hio  line  relwion,)  be  bound  to  tbe  Kume  league  and  coveuant  that  Ood 
made  with  his  people  lirael,  what  time  he  promised  to  root  out  the  nadona  bedra 
theoi,  in  theae  words.  Beware  that  thou  make  any  covenant  with  the  inhabitanu 
□f  the  land,  &c.  but  thou  sbalt  destroy  their  altars.  Sec,  To  [his  same  law,  I  say, 
■e  the  Oentilea  no  leu  bound  than  sometime  were  the  Jews,  when- 


soever God  doth  illummace  the  eyes  of  any  mulritude,  province,  people  or  city, 
and  puttcth  the  aword  in  their  own  hand,  to  remove  such  enormity  from  ainoug 
them,  as  before  God  they  know  to  be  abominable.  Then,  1  say,  are  they  no  less 
bound  to  purge  their  dominions  and  country  from  idolatry  than  were  tbe 
Israelitea,  what  time  they  received  the  possesnion  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  And 
moreover,  I  say,  if  any  go  about  to  erect  and  set  up  Idolatry,  or  to  teaeli  de&cCMQ 
fi'om  Uod,  after  that  the  verity  hath  been  received  and  approved,  that  then  Dot 
only  the  magiatrates  to  whom  tJie  sword  is  eoniinitted,  but  also  the  |>eapl«^  ar« 
iouHd  by  that  oath  which  ihcy  have  made  to  God,  to  rermgc  fo  tAe  utfenswf  ef 
their  pouter  the  injury  done  to  bis  Majtstj."     {Hitioiy,  p.  44+.} 

If  the  reader  is  shocked  at  these  principles,  and  at  what  he  may  pro- 
bably conceive  to  be  an  unwarranted  extension  of  tbe  coiiimandment  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Canoanites,  lie  may  perhaps  be  comforted,  b; 
learning  from  the  same  high  authority,  that  although  many  CathoUca 
contrive  tn  save  appearances,  and  impose  on  the  world,  yet  every  CfltlioliG 
is  in  reality  an  abandoned  reprobate,  as  bad  as  a  murderer,  and  omnot 
possibly  be  otherwise.    This  we  find  explicitly  stated  in  his  famous  letter 
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to  the  Queen  Regent,  botli  uh  it  was  lirst  written  in  \556,  and  as  it  waa 
au);niented  and  explained  by  tlie  author  in  1558.  After  enlarging  on  the 
idolatry  of  the  mass,  he  lays,  "  Yea,  further,  1  say,  tliat  where  litis  venont 
uf  the  acl'[lcnt  (iiloluCry  1  mean)  lurketh  in  the  heart,  it  is  impossiUe  biit  that  nt 
one  time  or  other  it  shall  produce  pestilent  fruits,  allKit  peradventurv  not  openlj^ 
bcforu  men,  yet  before  Uud,  no  lens  odious  than  the  facts  of  aiurdercri,  pubhcaiu  | 
and  harlots;  and  therefore  in  niy  former  letter  I  aaid,  that  superfluous  it  was  ta 
require  reformation  of  manners  where  the  religion  is  corrupted.  Which  i/ct  again 
I  repeal,  to  the  end  that  your  Oraee  more  deeply  may  wei^  the  nintter." 
(ffhlofy,  p.  *22.) 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  evidence  how  deeply  these  principles 
were  rooted  in  his  heart,  appears  in  the  remorse  with  which  he  confesses, 
but  without  mentioning  particulars,  that  at  one  time  he  had  so  far  yielded 
to  humanity  or  prudence,  as  to  employ  bis  influence  in  moderatmg  the 
zeal  of  some  of  his  brethren  in  the  good  cause.  "  For  (he  says)  God  had 
not  only  given  unto  me  knowlnlgc  and  tongue  to  inidie  the  impiety  of  that  idol, 
[the  mass]  known  unto  ilie  realm,  but  he  had  given  nie  credit,  wtth  many,  wha 
wuiiUl  have  put  m  execution  GiiiCi  jiiitgmenls,  (what  these  were  in  his  opinion,  we 
have  abundantly  seen,)  if  I  would  only  have  consented  thereto  :  but  so  careful 
was  t  of  the  common  tranquillity,  and  so  loth  was  1  to  have  offended  those  of 
wham  I  had  conceived  a  good  opinion,  that  in  secret  conference  with  earnest 
and  zealous  men,  I  travelled  rather  to  mitigule,  yea  to  slacken  that  fervency  that 
Ood  had  kindled  in  othcni,  than  to  animate  or  encourage  them  to  pat  their  nonda 
to  the  Lord's  work ;  wherein  I  unfi-ignedfy  aetnourletlge  myself  to  hane  done  mtiit 
tt-iciedfy,  and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  do  ask  of  my  God  grace  and  pardon, 
for  that  I  did  not  what  in  me  lay  to  have  auppre«sed  that  idol  in  the  bc^ning." 
{History,  p.  287.) 

For  our  own  part,  we  are  tempted  to  ascribe  this  confession  to  that 
excessive  tenderness  of  conscience  with  which  some  men  arc  apt  to  be 
dietressetl.  In  those  very  cases,  where  all  the  world  conceive  them  to  have 
excelled  the  most :  for  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  that  at  any  period  he 
hail  not  done  every  thing  in  Ilia  power  for  the  suppression  of  the  Catho- 
lics ;  insomuch  that  if  he  had  attempted  more,  he  must  have  been  inlo- 
tuated  with  a  degree  of  imprudence  which  might  well  be  called  insanity, 
a  feature  which,  notwithstanding  all  his  vehemence,  never  appears  to 
have  belonged  to  his  character.  We  presume  not,  however,  to  assert,  in 
opposition  to  his  own  confession,  and  at  this  distance  of  time,  that  he 
never  was  betrayed  into  any  inconsistency  between  his  principles  and 
practice.  But  we  think  it  appears  in  suflicient  evidence,  that  during  ten 
long  and  trying  years  he  most  earnestly  inculcated,  both  by  word  and  by 
writing,  the  same  principles  which  he  maintained  in  his  debate  witb 
Lethington ;  —  principles,  of  which  we  must  say  that  we  receive  a  very 
inadequate  idea  from  some  of  our  modern  histories :  but  which,  as  we  I 
have  them  at  lirst  hand  from  himself,  are  to  the  full  as  bloody  and  iau>~ 
leraiit  as  any  that  were  ever  maintained  by  the  itonian  Catholics. 

At  the  best,  then,  the  true  state  of  the  matter  is  this  :  —  the  Catholica 
actually  did  persecute ;  but  our  first  Reformers  only  preaclied  peraecutioa 
without  having  the  heart  to  carry  it  into  effect.  But,  before  we  admit 
even  tins,  we  must  consider  how  far  they  actually  possessed  ihi.'  poweti 
and  whether  they  could,  with  any  reasonable  hope  uf  success,  veutura  ' 
iiirtber  than  they  did  in  their  attempts  to  exercise  it. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  till  its  settlement 
by  the  parliament  in  July  1560,  the  Catholic  was  the  established  relif{ioi)>i 
s  it  had  been  for  ages  before.     If,  during  tAis  period,  the  Reformers  br  \ 
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n-hat  all  parties  knew  to  be  tlie  law  of  t)ie  land.  But,  without  dwellJnE 
on  this  legal  topic,  which,  for  any  thing  we  know,  would  not  have  pravH 
a  very  effectual  obstacle,  wc  are  to  remember  that  during  the  whole  of 
this  period  the  Protestants  were  either  a  feeble  party,  dispersed  and  iMi- 
organised,  or  they  were  engaged  in  an  arduous  struggle  against  their  own 
Government  and  the  French  auxiliaries,  which  they  were  unable  to  bring 
to  a  successful  conclusion  without  the  aid  both  of  English  money  aiid  En- 
glish forces.  Even  so  iate  as  October  1 559,  when  they  ventured  to  iMue 
a  proelamation  suspending  the  Queen  Regent  from  her  authority,  ibey 
found  themselves  in  a  situation  extremely  critical,  beset  with  treacheroiu 
friends,  and  protected  by  ill-paid  and  mutinous  soldiers.  "  The  queen 
[Bc^ent],"  Kays  Knox  in  his  history,  p.  168.,  "  had  amongst  ub  htff  assanil 
Espyells,  who  did  not  only  si^ify  to  ncr  what  was  our  estate,  but  also  wluil  w>* 
our  purpose,  i^ounsel  and  devises.  Some  of  our  own  compuny  were  vehfnncntiT 
auspecled  to  be  the  very  betrayers  of  all  our^ecretii;  for^  boy  of  (he  Ufficialii 
of  Lothian,  Mr.  James  Balfour,  was  taken  carrying  a  writing  which  did  open  the 
most  secret  things  that  were  devised  in  the  counsel,  &c.  The  men  of  war  (for 
the  most  part  men  without  Ootl  or  honesty)  made  a  mutiny  because  they  lacked 
a  part  of  their  wages ;  they  had  done  the  sutiie  thing  at  Linlithgow  lielbrc,  when 
they  mode  a  proclamation  [bat  they  would  serve  any  man  to  suppress  the  t'oa- 
gregation,  and  set  up  the  Mass  again."  It  was  not  till  the  paci Oration  on  tite 
8th  of  July  1560,  that  the  Protestants  were  in  a  situation  to  give  the  Unet 
and  then,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  lost  but  little  time  in  making  the 
necessary  arraugements  for  the  suppression  of  idolatry.  For,  on  the  17th 
of  July,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  ninth  day  after  the  pacificatiou  had  been 
proclaimed,  the  parliament  established  the  Protestant  Church  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other;  and,  on  the  2+th  of  the  following  month, 
bound  the  judges,  by  the  statute  already  mentioned,  to  pronounce  sen- 
tence of  death  against  every  person  convicted  for  the  third  time  of 
attending  mass  even  in  the  most  private  mariner. 

That  no  capitid  execution  followed  immediately  upon  this  law,  is  by  no 
means  surprising.  The  aOairs  of  the  Protestants  were  still  uncertain  : 
the  law  itself  had  not  receive<l  the  sanction  of  the  sovereign,  to  whcitn  it 
was  well  bnown  it  must  be  extremely  disagreeable :  and  who  might  insist. 
with  some  plausibility,  that  it  was  not  quite  consistent  with  the  articles  of 
pacification  which  had  just  been  settled.  {Histmy,  229.)  It  was  to  be 
feared  also,  that  France,  notwithstanding  her  internal  dissensions,  might 
still  be  extremely  troublesome.  "  The  papists  were  proud,"  says  Knox ; 
"  for  they  looked  for  u  new  army  from  France  at  the  next  spring,  and 
thereof  was  there  no  smalt  appearance,  if  God  had  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided." (p.  257.)  The  Scotch  Catholics  themselves,  though  checked  for 
the  present,  were  still  a  numerous  party.  The  English  army  had  de- 
parted on  the  1 6lh  of  July  (n,  234.) ;  and  the  Reformers  knew  with  what 
difticultv  they  had  procured  the  succours  Irom  Elizabeth,  who  was  not 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  France,  and  was  very  fur  from  being  friendly  to  the 
form  of  the  Protestant  religion  now  established  in  Scotland,  which  breathed 
too  much  of  the  same  spirit  with  the  puritans  in  her  own  kingdom.  Jn 
such  a  situation,  whatever  might  be  the- intentions  of  the  two  partict,  or 
however  they  might  endeavour  to  overawe,  by  threatenings  or  by  occa- 
sional riots  of  the  populace,  it  was  most  natural  for  both  of  them  to  ab- 
stain for  a  season  from  any  regular  system  of  bloodshed,  either  by  the 
civil  or  military  power.  Besides,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  Catho- 
lics, at  the  present  juncture,  would  be  extremely  cautious  not  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  possibility  of  being  detected  in  the  crime  at  which  the 
deadly  statute  was  ievelled.     And  indeed,  without  proceeding  to  ca[>i(al 
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e  unsettled  state  of  public 
niplisli  a  wonderfijl  purifi- 
cation  of  the  land,  which  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  in  the  following^ 
triumphant  exclamation  nf  our  great  reformer; — "  What  adulterer,  what 
fornicator,  what  known  mass-monger  or  pestilent  papist,  durH  hart  been 
seen  in  public^,  within  any  reformed  town  witliin  this  realm,  before  that 
the  (jueen  arrived?"     {Hislory,  p.  282.) 

The  Queen's  arrival  produced  a  material  cliange ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
mitigated  the  intnleraQce  of  the  Protestant  nobJlity;  though  it  was  far 
from  producing  the  same  effect  on  tlie  clergy.  Tlie  ProCeslants  were  at 
this  time  in  complete  possession  of  the  government;  the  Catholics  having 
neither  power  nor  vote  in  the  council  (p.  285.) ;  but  then  we  must  not 
forget,  that  the  government  was  possessed,  not  by  the  Protestant  dergy, 
but  by  the  Protestant  nobilily ;  and  in  reasoning  from  the  contrast  so 
often  stated  between  the  conduct  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches," 
it  b  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  keep  in  view  the  great  dif- 
ference in  the  situations  of  their  respective  hierarchies,  Tlie  dienicaries 
of  the  Catholic  church,  during  its  legal  establishment,  were  wealthy  and 
powerful  lords,  who  in  a  great  measure  directed  the  civil  government, 
and  thus  enjoyed  ample  means  of  executing  vengeance  on  their  enemies. 
But  the  Protestant  clergy  in  Scotland,  at  the  time  of  the  Ueformation, 
were  small  stipendaries,  dependent  on  the  civil  government,  which,  during 
the  whole  of  Knox's  life,  and  many  years  after  his  death,  thought  proper 
to  retain  them  in  very  humble  poverty.  Such  a  clergy  poHSessed  only 
spiritual  weapons ;  and  it  does  not  ujipear  that  they  were  backward  in 
using  them,  though  we  hear  many  lamentations  that  they  laboured  in  vain. 
Tlie  celebration  of  mass  in  the  Queen's  chapel  was  permitted  and  de* 
tended  by  a  council,  where  no  Catholic  had  either  power  or  vote,  and  iit 
particular  by  Lord  James  Stuart,  who  was  afterwards  Earl  of  Murray, 
and  regent,  the  strenuous  and  steady  supporter  of  the  Reformation,  "  the 
man  wliom,''  Knox  says,  "  all  the  gotlly  did  most  reverence."  A  law 
indeed  was  afterwards  enacted,  making  it  capital,  on  the  very  first 
offence,  to  say  mass  any  where  except  in  the  Queen's  chanel;  but  this 
was  in  fact  a  parliamentary  confirmation  of  the  liberty  which  she  had  at 
first  assumed  in  opposition  to  parliament. 

Though  we  believe,  therefore,  with  Dr.  M'Crie,  that  in  Knox's  life  no 
person  was  punished  capitally  for  performing  any  part  of  the  Catholic 
worship,  we  do  not  exactly  see  how  this  omission  can  be  imputed  to  our 
great  reformer,  or  to  the  clergy.  Nothing  could  be  more  earnest  Haaa 
their  remonstrances,  nothing  more  awful  than  ibcir  warnings,  against 
this  impious  toleration  of  idolatry ;  but  so  it  was,  that  all  their  warnings 
and  remonstrances  served  only  to  disgust  the  Protestant  nobility.  And 
during  the  distracted  state  ol'  public  affairs,  and  the  hostilities  between 
the  Protestants  themselves,  fi-om  the  period  of  the  Queen's  marriage  till 
after  Knox's  death,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  tactions  who  suc- 
cessively assumed  the  government  ever  showed  the  least  iiiclinatioo  to 
indulge  the  clei^y  with  the  execution  of  an  idolater.  The  dergy,  how- 
ever, did  what  they  could  :  the^  fulfilled  with  zeal  the  duty  of  good 
watchmen ;  they  solicited,  both  in  public  and  private,  for  the  strict  exe< 
cution  of  the  laws  against  Papists ;  tlicy  sounded  the  alarm  with  all  their 
might  1  and  it  was  not  their  fault  if  their  alarms  were  disregarded,  and 
their  solicitations  evaded. 

Here  it  will  not  be  imprnper  (o  produce,  from  the  teslimony  of  Ki 
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himself,  one  or  two  instances  of  the  variance  between  the  government  aad 
the  Protestant  clergy  with  respect  to  toleration.  The  very  next  Sundjj 
after  the  firstcelebration  of  mass,  as  we  read  in  his  history  (p.  287.)'  ''J<^ 
Knox  inveighing  against  idolatry,  showed  what  terrible  plagues  God  had  taka 
upon  realms  and  nations  for  the  same ;  and  adiled,  that  one  mass  (there  vm 
no  more  suffered  at  the  first)  was  more  fearful  unto  him,  than  if  ten  UiousslJ 
armed  enemies  were  landed  in  any  part  of  the  realui,  of  purpose  to  suppress  tk 
whole  religion.  For,  said  he,  in  our  God  there  is  strength  to  resist  and  confouoJ 
multitudes,  if  we  unfeignedly  depend  upon  him ;  whereof  heretofore  we  have  kai 
experience.  But  when  we  join  hands  with  idolatry,  it  is  no  doubt,  but  that  M 
God's  amiable  presence  and  comfortable  defence  will  leave  us  ;  and  what  M 
then  become  or  us  ?  Alas,  I  fear  that  experience  shall  teach  us,  to  the  cjief  d 
many.  At  these  words  the  Gulden  of  the  Court  mocked,  and  plainly  spake  tb: 
such  fear  was  no  point  of  their  faith ;  it  was  beside  his  text,  and  w^as  a  vtn 
untimely  admonition."  —  The  fourth  book  of  the  history  details  the  lamentai« 
backsliding  of  the  rulers  afler  the  Queen*s  arrival ;  and  in  the  intro- 
duction to  itv  we  find  the  following  passage :  —  *'  Whence^  alas,  comett 
this  miseralile  dispersion  of  God's  people  within  this  realm  this  day,  in  M^,v 
1566?  And  what  is  the  cause  that  now  the  just  is  compelled  to  keep  sileo^T, 
good  men  are  banished,  murderers  and  such  as  arc  known  unworthy  o{  ts 
common  society,  if  just  laws  were  put  in  due  exccutiouy  bear  the  whole  re»im«ii 
[rule]  and  swing  within  this  realm  ?  We  answer,  because  that  suddenly  the  mosi 
part  of  us  declined  from  the  purity  of  God's  word,  and  began  to  follow' the  workl 
and  80  again  shook  hands  uith  the  devil  and  with  idolatry,  as  in  this  fourth  bo(^ 
we  will  hear.  For  while  that  Papists  were  so  confounded,  that  none  within  tbi 
realm  durtt  more  avow  the  hearing  and  saying  of  mass,  than  the  thieves  ofLiddiUci 
durst  avow  their  stouth  (robbery)  in  the  presence  of  an  upright  Judge  ;  there  wer 
Protestants  found,  that  ashamed  not  at  tables  and  other  open  places  to  ask,  ^Vh; 
may  not  the  Queen  have  her  mass,  and  the  form  of  her  religion  ?  What  can  tin 
hurt  lis  or  our  religion  ?  And  from  these  two.  Why  and  What,  at  length  c^pran 
out  this  affirmative,  —  The  Queen's  mass  and  her  priest  will  we  maintain ;  tiii 
hand  and  this  rapier  shall  fight  in  their  defence.  The  inconveniences  were  bbo«r 
both  by  tongue  and  by  pen.  But  the  advertisers  were  judged  to  be  men  of  unquM. 
ipiriU;  their  credit  was  defaced  at  the  hands  of  such  as  before  were  not  ashawidt 
have  used  their  counsel  in  matters  of  greater  importance y  &c.  The^c,  and  the  lik 
reasonings,  took  such  deep  root  m  flesh  and  blood,  that  the  truth  of  God  wa 
almost  forgot;  and  from  this  fountain,  to  wit,  that  flesh  and  blood  was,  and  }e 
alas  is,  preferred  to  God  and  to  his  messengers  rebuking  vice  and  vanity,  hath  i 
our  misery  proceeded."     (Hixtory,  p.  282.) 

The  message  which  they  brought  we  have  heard  already,  as  it  was  deli 
vered,  in  the  presence  of  the  clergy,  from  our  great  reformer's  mouth  l 
the  nobles  and  rulers,  at  the  celebrated  conference  already  mentionei 
The  effect  of  this  message  on  those  to  whom  it  was  delivered  is  shordi 
but  emphatically,  expressed  by  himself  in  these  words,  which  inimediatd 
follow  his  account  of  that  conference: — "  After  which  time  the  minister 
which  were  called  precise,  were  holden  of  ^//  the  courtiers  as  MONsxERb, 
P.  366. 

We  have  no  intention  to  justify  the  courtiers  for  using  so  uncourtlv 
term.  Jt  is  not  fair  to  apply  harsh  terms  to  messengers ;  and  %ve  think  i 
would  have  been  better,  though  perhnps  very  incfl'cctual,  if  the  nobl 
lords  had  stated,  as  they  might  have  done  with  equal  politeness  ar^d  jui 
ticc,  "  That  the  reverend  gentlemen  could  not  be  sutiiciently  praised  fo 
their  zeal  and  intrepidity  in  the  service  which  they  had  undertaken,  bi 
really  there  appeared  to  be  some  small  mistake  in  the  business  ;  that  tli 
Greek  and  Hebrew  instructions  on  which  the  reverend  gentlemen  acte 
were  pretty  voluminous,  written  at  different  times  and  on  different  occ£ 
eions,  and  contained  a  great  variety  of  messages,  several  of  which  th 
predecessors  of  the  present  messengers  had  long  ago  delivered  to  tli 
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parties  for  whom  alone  thev  were  intended ;  and  that  this  was  humbly  ap- 
prehended to  be  the  predicament  of  that  particular  message  which  Mr. 
Knox  had  enforced  with  so  much  ability  and  eloquence."  But  we  have 
no  business,  at  present,  either  to  censure  or  justify  the  courtiers.  All  that 
we  aim  at  is  to  vindicate  our  first  reformers  from  the  charge  of  gross  incon- 
sistency between  their  principles  and  practice ;  and  we  think  it  appears, 
from  unexceptionable^  evidence,  not  only  that  a  great  variance  existed 
between  the  Protestant  clergy  and  government,  but  also  that  if  the  go- 
vernment had  followed  the  directions  of  the  clergy,  the  Catholics  would 
have  been  extirpated  by  the  sword. 

But  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  intolerance  of  our  first  reformers,  we 
ought  never  to  forget  the  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  the  Reform- 
ation. Although  that  important  event  was  sometimes  disgraced  in  Scot- 
land, by  riots  of  those  whom  Knox  calls  the  rascal  multitude,  it  was,  in 
fact,  conducted  and  accomplished  by  a  great  party  of  the  nobles,  together 
with  some  persons  distinguished  by  their  talents  and  learning,  as  well  as 
by  their  popular  eloquence ;  and  whatever  might  have  been  the  various 
motives  which  instigated  this  powerful  combination,  civil  liberty  was  un- 
doubtedly promoted  by  their  conflict  with  the  government  and  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  The  despotism  of  the  prelates  was  destroyed  ;  and  the 
despotism  of  the  court  was  checked  by  a  well-regulated  opposition,  com- 
posed of  men  of  influence  and  abilities.  The  nobles  were  enlightened  by 
their  learned  coadjutors;  the  ambition  and  rapacity  of  the  Protestant 
clergy  were  counteracted  by  the  ambition  and  rapacity  of  the  nobles ;  and 
not  a  little  attention  was  shown,  upon  all  sides,  to  the  inclinations  and  in- 
struction of  the  people.  The  Catholics,  indeed,  suffered  hardships  and 
indignities  beyond  what  cither  justice  or  sound  policy  could  warrant ;  but 
great  advantages  were  gained  by  the  nation  in  general,  and  the  seeds 
were  sown  of  still  greater  advantages  to  succeeding  generations,  who,  un- 
fortunately, have  not  always  known  how  to  reap  them. 

The  Reformation  was  also  the  dawn,  though  a  clouded  dawn,  of  religious 
freedom.  The  reforming  clergy,  indeed,  seem  to  have  had  no  other  inten- 
tion but  to  erect  another  infallible  and  persecuting  hierarchy,  in  the  place 
of  that  which  they  had  overthrown.  But  their  own  example  could  not  fail 
to  be  followed.  Even  the  absurd  interference  of  the  civil  government  could 
not,  in  this  country,  long  protect  the  new  system  from  the  free  examin- 
ation to  which  they  themselves  had  subjected  that  great  establishment, 
whose  authority^  for  so  many  ages,  it  was  held  impious  to  question.  The 
very  first  reformers  were  divided  against  themselves.  Besides  the  unsuc- 
cessful contest  of  Knox  with  the  nobles,  for  the  complete  suppression  of 
idolatry,  he  had  not  sufficient  influence  to  preserve  in  Scotland  that  pure 
form  of  Presbyterian  government  to  which  he  was  fondly  attached,  or  to 
banish  from  the  Church  of  England  those  garments  and  ceremonies  which 
gave  great  offence  to  himself,  and  still  greater  to  a  very  numerous  party 
of  the  Protestants  in  both  kingdoms.  And  thus  gradually  arose  that  mul- 
tiplication of  sects,  which,  although  inconsistent  with  the  exclusive  domi- 
nion asserted  by  all  the  three  established  churches  in  their  turns,  is,  per- 
haps, afler  all,  the  state  of  things  most  favourable,  both  for  the  discovery 
of  truth  and  for  the  public  peace. 

But  there  is  one  change  deserving  of  particular  notice,  for  which  we  arc 
indebted  to  the  Reformation,  —  a  change  which,  although  accomplished 
with  a  harshness  and  injustice  altogether  unnecessary,  was  most  indis- 
pensably requisite,  both  ior  civil  and  religious  freedom, — for  the  safety  of 
the  state  as  well  as  the  purity  of  the  church ;  we  mean  the  reduction  of 
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m  liie  immense  temporalities  of  the  clergy.  While  luiinan  nature  contiDoet 
B^hat  it  18,  every  community  may  be  expected  to  pursue  its  own  aggran- 
^raJBement,  as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  prudence,  and  of\en  a  great  dexl 
^Rfarther ;  and  it  will  not  scruple,  for  the  public  good,  to  enmloy  tnenns  to 
vWhich  no  person  of  proper  feelings  could  reconcile  hlmselt^in  his  privaU 
niponcernB.  Now,  the  church  is  a  community  which  naturally  identifies  both 
VltB  temporal  prosperity  and  its  spiritual  dominion  with  the  eternal  i 
BSof  mankind;  and  it  is  only  thus  tliat  we  can  account  for  many  trail! 
Vwbich  astonish  us  in  ecclesiastical  history.  But  at  the  period  of  the  Re- 
^fcrmation,  and  long  before  it,  the  Catholic  Cliurch,  in  almost  every  nation 
V^  Europe,  had,  from  causes  quite  unconnected  with  Its  doctrine,  ecquitFtl 
B'inmense  possessions,  whirii  endowed  Its  dignitaries  witli  princely  text- 
Fnues.  In  Scotland,  half  the  property  of  the  kingdom  is  said  to  have 
■'belonged  to  the  clergy.  It  ia  easy  to  conceive  what  powerful  means  such 
Fb  body  must  have  possessed  for  controlling  the  government  as  well  as  the 
Vjpeople.  The  mere  circumstance,  that  so  vast  a  proportion  of  the  national 
K'vrealth  had  become  the  unalienable  propertyttf  a  society  distinct  in  tl^ 
K  babits  and  interests  from  the  rest  of  the  country,  muEt  of  itself  have  be- 
Kitowed  on  the  clergy  a  political  preponderance  extremely  dangerous  ;  and 
^ndiis  preponderance  would  be  wonderfully  Increased,  particularly  in  the 
V  darker  ages,  by  the  awful  influence  of  the  spiritual  character.  The  stale 
Fllras  constrained  to  court  the  friendship  of  the  hierarchy,  which  could  be 
^^Ki  useful  an  ally,  and  so  formidable  an  enemy  \  and  which,  In  fact,  was 
■'•ometimes  an  over-match  for  the  most  powerful  princes.     Qesides,  from 

■  'the  learning  as  well  as  the  wealth  of  the  clergy,  the  great  offices  of  the 
Imitate  were,  in  those  times,  monopolised  by  the  prelates;  and  the  i4,-nipo- 
Vral  lords,  and  even  the  kings,  became  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  a 
^^iii'<''i  which  held  forth  such  splendid  dignities  to  be  enjoyed  by  their 
F'wna  and  brothers.    When  these  circumstances  are  considereil,  we  cannot 

■  wonder  at  the  result.  We  cannot  wonder  that  persons  of  the  most  un- 
■'■worthy  character,  but  of  powerful  families,  should  sometimes  find  their 
I  'way  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  preferments.  We  cannot  wonder  that,  tn 
B.'this  intimate  connection,  kings  and  priests  were  sometimes  infected  with 
I! each  other's  vices ;  that  kings  were  inflamed  with  the  bigotry  of  priests, 
Vand  priests  with  the  pride  of  kings ;  that  they  sometimes  united  in  a 
Fdreadfui  league  against  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  j>eop1e ;  and  that  tlic 
rielfishness  and  cruelty  of  worldly  ainbllion  sometimes  disgraced  the  tnins- 
V fictions  of  the  mitred  chiefs.  We  cannot  wonder.  In  short,  that  the  clergy, 
KUe  other  men,  were  corrupted  by  wealth  and  dominion  —  exorbitant 
FWealth,  and  the  transcendent  power  of  spiritual  dominion.     We  cannot 

■  ironder  that  they  sometimes  stooped  to  improper  arts  for  securing  this 
K  STOudest  of  all  supremacies ;  that  they  regarded  heretics  and  reformers 
Fas  the  disturbers  of  the  world,  as  the  common  enemies  of  church  and 
I  itate;  and  exerted  against  ttiem  that  jealous  and  merciless  hostility  with 
B*  Which  great  wealth  and  dominion  always  are,  and  (where  so  many  are 
I  eager  for  their  plunder)  always  nntat  be  guarded. 

F  rhis  is  the  true  secret  of  the  terrible  Intolerance  and  merciless  pcr- 
Fsecutions  of  the  Catholics  of  old  —  not  that  their  bigotry  was  worse,  but 

■  that  their  wealth  was  greater;  —  not  that  their  doctrines  were  more 

■  .imnioral  or  absunl,  but  that  their  possesiiions  were  more  precious,  and 
Ftiieir  power  of  maintaining  them  pro  portion  ably  more  irresistible.  This 
F'it  tlie  plain  and  natural  account  of  those  enormities  which  have  uni)urs- 

'tionubly  disgraced  the  Roman  Catholic  fur  beyond  any  other  Christian 
church,  —  but  which  would  have  equally  disgraced  any  other  church  in 
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the  same  situation.  But  no  other  Christian  church  has  been  [tlaced  in 
the  same,  or  nearly  in  the  sami-,  situation;  —  no  other  Christian  church 
has  been  exposed  to  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  temptations,  or  pos- 
sessed the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  opportimities  to  execute  the  dictates 
of  spiritual  intolerance,  and  ^iritual  ambition.  We  know,  however,  whet 
Knox  thought  it  his  duty  to  do,  if  he  had  only  possessed  the  power; 
and  we  know  it  from  his  own  repeat<:d  dec)arations  deliberately  recorded 
by  himself.  We  know  also  that  the  reformed  Church  of  Scotland,  in  its 
primitive  purity,  asserted  the  same  lotiy  pretensions  as  the  Roman  hier- 
archy, tor  in  a  solemn  remonstrance  addressed  by  the  tirgt  reformers 
in  1559  to  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  this  memorable  declat 
for  the  ediiicBtion  of  posterity  ;  —  "Ye  may  perchance  < 
despise  the  excomiuuniL'ation  of  the  Church  (now  by  God's  mighty  power  erected 
among  ua)  as  a  thing  of  no  force;  but  yet  doubt  we  nothing,  but  that  our  Church 
and  the  true  ministers  of  the  same,  have  the  lame  power  which  our  master  Christ 
JesuK  granted  lo  bis  apostles  in  these  words,  '  Whose  sins  ye  shall  forgive  shalt  be 
forgiven,  aitd  whose  sins  yc  retain  shiill  be  retained.' "  (ffiifory,  o,  133.)  And 
the  very  same  superhuman  authority  is  to  this  day  asserteu  by  the  Pro- 
testant Church  of  England ;  for  to  every  young  gentleman  who  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  priesthood,  the  bishop,  in  the  very  act  of  ordination, 
addresses  the  same  verba  eolennia  of  awful  import,  but  with  a  most 
empliatic  variation  of  the  pronoun  from  the  plural  to  the  singular  num- 
ber;—  ''Whose  sins  Umv  fbrgivest  they  are  forgiven;  and  whose  shis 
th'ia  retainest  they  are  retained."  To  this  day  also  the  ecclesiastical 
constitutions  and  csnnns  of  the  same  Church  denounce  excommunication, 
not  against  her  own  clergy  alone,  but  against  every  person  who  dis- 
approves of  this  formula  of  ordination  ;  and  enjoin  that  he  shall  not  be 
restored  without  the  Archbishop's  permission,  and  a  public  revocation  of 
hia  "  widted  error." 

We  do  not  believe  (hat  the  tetnporalities  of  the  established  Church  of 
England  are  sufficient  to  render  her  formidable  to  Government,  more 
especially  when  we  consider  how  great  a  proportion  of  the  p6pulation 
have  withdrawn  from  her  communion.  Wlialever,  therefore,  may  be  the 
case  with  the  ecclesiastical  constitutions  and  canons,  it  must  be  imputed 
to  the  civil  government  alone,  if  any  traces  of  religious  intolerance  remain 
in  the  statute  book ;  and  indeed  we  cannot  but  ^rsuade  ourselves  that 
the  statute  book  will  soon  be  purified  completely  from  these  relicts  of 
biirbarous  times.  We  should  imagine  also,  that  the  Church  would  con- 
sult her  real  dignity,  if  she  erased  from  her  standards  tliose  lofty  pre- 
tensions and  disregarded  aftathemas  so  discordant  with  that  pure,  and 
humble,  and  benevolent  piety,  which  ia  the  general  spirit  of  her  admirable 
hturgy.  But  the  Church  has  a  right  to  judge  for  herself;  and,  if  she  still 
think  projier  to  retain  these  pretensions  and  anathemas,  they  will  cer- 
tainly be  valuable,  bnth  as  a  historical  document,  and,  moreover,  as  a 
constant  warning,  fairly  and  honestly  published  by  herself,  of  what  may 
be  expected  as  soon  as  the  church  and  state  shall  be  as  much  identitieu, 
or  as  soon  as  the  church  shall  be  as  powerful  as  in  the  days  of  old. 

That  a  Protestant  church,  when  it  happens  unfortunately  to  be  backed 
by  the  civil  government,  can  persecute  as  stoutly  as  the  Koman  antichrist 
himself,  is  but  too  well  exemplified  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  In  the 
reigns  of  Charles  the  Second  and  of  his  brother,  a  Protestant  prelacy,  in 
alliance  with  a  Protestant  administration,  outstripped  the  wishes  of  tiieae 
arbitrary  roonitrchs  in  the  persecution  of  their  Protestant  countrymen.  It 


concerning  some  of  them,  wilf  be  found  in  pages  6.  19.^ 
Knox's  history.  It  is  indeed  a  horrid  list ;  but  far  short 
who»  during  the  twenty- two  years  immediately  previous  tc 
were  capitally  executed  in  Scotland,  for  the  "  wicked  erro 
from  the  worship  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

Such  was  the  cruelty  of  a  Protestant  Church,  when  in 
profligate  and  tyrannical  administration.  On  the  oth 
church  is  destitute  of  political  power,  and  if  the  state  renr 
and  dignity  so  far,  that  it  scorns  to  be  the  tool  of  a  par 
reigns  the  common  and  impartial  guardian  of  all  the 
whether  the  church  is  Protestant  or  Catholic,  and  howevc 
pretensions  may  be, — she  will  gradually  acquire  those  hi 
ance  and  general  charity,  which  become  those  who  are  th 
of  the  Old  Testament  only,  but  of  the  New.  This  also 
ciently  exemplified  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  even  althoi: 
not  quite  fulfilled  the  condition  which  is  supposed.  U^he 
Knox,  that  <<  breathed  out  threatenings  and  slaughter,"  i 
Catholics,  and  afterwards  with  not  less  fury  against  the 
been  happily  converted  by  a  better  light ;  she  now  sees, 
hension  or  jealousy,  the  sectaries  admitted  by  law  as  frt 
disciples  to  every  honour  and  emolument  of  the  state  ;  ai 
addressed  the  throne  in  behalf  of  the  injured  Catholics  c 
dom.  She  wants  many  things  indeed  which,  in  the  opinio 
essential  to  an  Established  Church.  Her  ministers  have  nc 
in  either  House  of  Parliament ;  not  even  an  elective  franc 
benefices,  along  with  the  lay  electors  :  there  are  no  digni 
her  ministers,  and  no  bishops  to  superintend  them.  The 
parochial  clergy  with  moderate  revenues,  and  not  likely, 
much  corrupted  by  better  revenues  than  we  fear  they  havi 
obtaining.  And  there  is  still  another  strange  anomaly  wh 
be  mentioned: — The  ecclesiastical  courts  are  composed,  i 
an  equal  proportion,  of  clerical  and  of  lay  members.     Yet,  r 
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THE  CORPORATION  AND  TEST  ACTS.* 

W^E  have  never,  we  hope,  lost  any  opportunity  of  expressing  our  8enti«- 
ments  in  favour  of  toleration  in  general ;  but  as  the  great  question  agitated 
since  the  commencement  of  our  labours,  has  been  that  of  the  CaUiolics, 
Mre  have  not  hitherto  paid  any  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Protestant 
Dissenters,  or  examined  the  nature  and  utility  of  those  penalties,  to 
which  they  are  exposed  in  consequence  of  their  dissent  from  tlie  Esta- 
blished Church  of  England.     In  order  to  do  this  effectually,  we  shall  give 
a  slight  historical  sketch  of  the  penal  laws  to  which  Protestant  Dissenters 
are  subjected, — specify  the  present  state  of  those  laws,  —  and  then  ex- 
amine their  utility  for  the  preservation  of  the  Established  Church. 

The  first  law^  by  which  any  person  was  bound  to  receive  the  sacrament 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Anglican  Church,  is  that  of  the  3d  of  James  I. 
c.  4.  This  was  not  intended  against  Protestant  Dissenters,  but  against 
Papists :  for  Protestant  Dissenters  then  thought  it  sinful  to  separate  from 
the  Established  Church;  and  occasional  conformity  always  existed  between 
the  different  reformed  churches.  The  old  Puritans,  indeed,  were  dread- 
fully afraid  of  falling  into  the  crime  of  schism ;  and  in  1587,  one  of  the 
rules  they  imposed  upon  themselves  was, 'that  they  should  endeavour  to 
wipe  off*  the  imputation  of  that  crime,  <*  inasmuch  as  ih4  brethren  commu^ 
nicate  taith  the  church  in  word  and  sacramentSy  and  in  all  other  things  ex<^ 
cept  their  corruptions."  The  nonconformists  in  general  continued  to 
communicate  (at  least  occasionally)  till  the  year  1645,  when  the  Pres- 
byterian form  of  worship  was  established.  Afler  the  Restoration,  and 
even  afler  the  act  of  uniformity,  most  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  many  of 
the  other  sects,  communicated  occasionally  with  the  Episcopal  estabush- 
ment.  In  the  very  year  that  the  Corporation  Act  passed,  out  of  fifly-six 
known  Presbyterian  members  of  Parliament,  there  were  only  two  who  hod 
any  scruples  to  obey  the  order  of  the  House,  and  receive  tne  communion 
after  the  manner  of  the  Church  of  England.  Occasional  conformity  in- 
deed was  so  prevalent  about  tlus  time,  that  in  1663,  the  year  after  the 
Presbyterians  were  turned  out  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  Mr.  Baxter  pro- 
posed, at  a  meeting  of  their  ministers,  that  they  should  consider  how  far 
it  was  lawful,  or  their  duty,  to  communicate  with  the  parish  churches  in 
the  liturgy  and  sacraments ;  and  used  many  arguments  to  prove  that  it 
was  lawml :  and  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Baxter  met  with  no  sort  of  opposition 
from  his  brethren.  And  at  another  meeting  held  in  1666,  it  was  agreed, 
thcU  communion  with  tJie  Established  Church  was  in  itself  lawful  ana  good. 
Bishop  Stiliingfleety  accordingly,  dates  the  separation  of  the  Dissentert 
from  the  Church,  only  from  the  time  of  the  King's  declaration  of  indul. 
gence,  issued  1671-2;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  built  meeting- 
houses for  themselves,  and  continued  ever  aflerwards  to  keep  up  separate 
congregations.  The  practice,  however,  of  conformity  continued  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  among  the  Presbyterians,  as  Bishop  Stillingfleet  tells  us 
in  his  preface  to  hvs  book  on  Separation,  published  in  1681 ;  but  he  adds, 
<<  when  they  were  earnestly  pressed  by  those  in  authority  to  join  in  com- 


•  Papers  on  Toleration.    By  the  Rev.  C.  Wyvill.— Vol.  xix.  page  149.    No- 
vember,  1811. 
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itiunion,  they  refused  it,  and  have  been  more  and  more  backward  ever 
fiince,  till  now."  Occasional  coiU'omiity  has  been  ujwn  the  decline  since 
Bishop  Stillingfleet  wrote ;  but  there  has  been  no  period  in  wfiicli  it  has 
not  been  practised. 

Tlie  majority  of  every  House  of  Commons  throughout  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second  had  a  rooted  dread  and  hatred  of  Popery  ;  and 
although,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Parliament,  they  fell  in  with  the 
resenimenls  of  the  King  and  Church,  yet  in  a  few  years  they  dis- 
covered their  error,  and  the  danger  to  which  they  were  exposing  the 
country.  The  latter  part  of  this  reign  was  therefore  passed  in  continual 
disputes  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Crown; — the  latter 
struggling  hard  to  protect  Papists  from  persecution,  and  the  former 
pressing  for  further  severities  against  them.  In  the  year  1671,  Charles 
the  Second,  in  order  to  secure  the  nonconformists,  issued  a  proclamation, 
suspending,  by  a  dispensing  power,  all  the  penal  laws,  and  granting  to  the 
Protestant  nonconformists  public  pieces  of  worship — to  Papists,  freedom 
of  religion  in  their  own  houses.  This  usurpation  of  power  roused  tJte 
drooping  spirit  of  liberty;  and  the  common  danger  united  Protestants  uf 
all  descriptions.  The  Dissenters  accepted  the  indulgence,  but  provoked 
the  resentment  of  the  court,  by  reprobating  that  exercise  of  prerogative 
by  which  it  was  bestowed,  Charles  opened  the  session,  by  declaring,  in 
high  terms,  his  resolution  to  maintain  his  declaration  of  indulgence.  The 
unprincipled  firmness  of  the  King,  however,  gave  way  to  the  virtuous 
firmness  of  his  Parliament;  and  the  indulgence  was  withdrawn,  Tlie 
Parliament,  not  content  with  this,  proceedt^d  to  incapacitate  Catholics 
from  holding  any  place  of  trust  in  the  kingdom ;  and,  in  their  zeal  to  en- 
force t/ial  object,  tacked  6n  the  present  Test  Act  to  the  Bill  of  Supplies, 
aud  by  that  means  got  it  passed. 

The  Test  Act  provides,  that  ecery  person  who  shall  tahe  any  iifficr,  civil 
or  military,  at  snail  receive  any  salary,  pay,  fee,  or  Wages,  by  reason  of 
any  patent  of  his  Majesty,  or  shall  be  admitted  into  the  family  of  his 
majesty,  shall  receive  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  after  the 
manner  of  the  Church  of  England,  within  three  months  alWr  their  ad- 
mittance into  the  said  office.  Any  person  convicted  of  offending  against 
this  act,  i$  disabled  from  ever  efier  suing  in  any  court, — from  becoming 
ffaardian,  executor,  or  adminialriUor, — from  profiling  by  any  lepary  or 
deed  of  gift,  or  from  bearing  any  office  within  Eiigtanil  or  Wales,  —  (wirf, 
in  addilion  to  these  incapacities,  is  to  forfeit  5U0l.  Non-commissioned 
officers  in  the  navy,  petty  constables,  overseers  of  the  poor,  —  and  such 
like  small  civil  offices,  are  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  bill, —  the 
preamble  of  which  expressly  states  the  design  of  the  act  to  be,  for  pre- 
venting any  dangers  which  may  happen  from  I'opish  rerusatits. 

To  conciliate  the  affections  of  a  people  divided  by  religious  distinctions, 
Charles  the  Second,  immediately  belore  his  restoration,  had  published 
the  declaration  of  Dreda.  "  We  do  declare"  he  Buys,  '■  a  liberty  to  tender 
consciences,  and  that  no  man  shall  be  disquieted  and  called  in  tpiestinn  for 
matters  i^rdigion  which  do  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  that 
ice  shall  consent  to  such  an  act  of  Prtrliamciit  as,  upon  mature  drlilierafion, 
shall  be  offered  unto  us  for  lAe  full  granting  that  indulgence."  This  de- 
claration was  made  in  1660.  Copies  were  sent  oier  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament ;  and  it  contributed  materially  to  gain  the  support  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Dissenters.  In  1661,  however,  the  Corporation  Act  was 
passed,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that  "  no  person  shiul  ever  hereafter  im 
placed,  ekcffd,  or  chosen,  into  any  corpom/ion,  llial  sIkiII  not,  icithiK  < 
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ear  next  before  such  election,  have  taken  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lords 
.  iupper  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England^*  After  tlie 
Corporation  Act,  came  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  which  compelled  two 
housand  ministers,  who  could  not  comply  with  the  tests  it  required,  to 
f  uit  their  livings.  *<  This  bill  (says  Hume)  reinstated  the  church  in  the 
same  condition  in  which  it  was  before  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
ii¥ars ;  and,  as  the  old  persecuting  laws  of  Queen  Elizabeth  still  subsisted 
Ln  their  full  vigour,  and  new  clauses  of  a  like  nature  were  now  added,  all 
the  King's  promises  of  toleration,  and  of  indulgence  to  tender  con- 
sciences, were  thereby  eluded  and  broken." —  Hume,  vol.  vii.  386. 

In  this  way,  the  Corporation  and  Tests  Acts  were  passed ;  and  since 
their  enaction  several  efforts  have  been  made  for  the  relief  of  the  Pro- 
testant Dissenters.  In  October,  1673,  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  distin- 
guish between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  but  was  lost  by  prorogation  of 
Parliament.  The  next  year,  the  same  bill  was  lost  by  the  same  means. 
Two  other  bills  of  the  same  nature  were  lost  in  1680,  by  the  same 
manoeuvre  of  the  court.  Before  their  adjournment,  however,  the  Com- 
mons had  passed  two  strong  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  Dissenters.*  In 
1678-9  a  test  was  provided,  which  admitted  Protestant  Dissenters  into 
Parliament,  but  excluded  Catholics. 

The  high  authority  of  King  William  himself  was  unsuccessfully  em- 
ployed to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts.  "  I  hope," 
said  he,  in  his  speech  to  Parliament  in  March,  1689,  '^  you  are  sensible 
there  is  a  necessity  of  some  law  to  settle  the  oaths  to  be  taken  by  all 
persons  to  be  admitted  to  such  places.  I  recommend  it  to  your  care,  to 
make  a  speedy  provision  for  it ;  and  as  I  doubt  not  but  that  you  will  suf- 
ficiently provide  against  Papists,  so  I  hope  you  will  leave  room  for  the 
admission  of  all  Protestants  that  are  able,  and  willing  to  serve.  This 
conjunction  in  my  service  will  tend  to  the  better  uniting  you  among 
yourselves,  and  strengthening  you  against  your  common  adversaries." 

Nothing,  however,  was  done,  either  in  that  or  the  succeeding  reign ; 
and  in  1711,  an  act  passed,  requiring  all  persons  who  should  accept  of 
offices,  not  only  to  take  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord*s  Supper,  but  to 
conform  strictly  to  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England,  during  all  the 
time  they  held  them.  In  1718  this  act  was  repealed.  A  motion  was 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  on  the 
12th  of  March  1735-6,  and  lost  by  251  to  123.  On  a  similar  question 
in  1739,  the  numbers  were  188  to  89.  In  1787,  the  majority  against 
the  Dissenters  was  78;  in  1789,  only  20;  but  in  1790,  they  were 
repulsed  by  a  very  great  majority. 

But  though  the  Dissenters  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  direct 
repeal  of  the*  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  their  condition  has  been 
extremely  ameliorated  (if  the  inconveniences  which  they  complain  of 
have  not  indeed  been  totally  removed)  by  the  annual  Indemnity  Bills, 
which,  since  the  year  1743,  have  constantly  passed,  in  favour  of  all 
offences  against  these  statutes.     Each  bill  of  indemnity  pardons  all  past 

•  Resolved,  nnn,  con.  —  "  It  is  the  opinion  of  this*  House,  that  the  prosecution 
of  Protestant  Dissenters  is  at  this  time  grievous  to  the  subject,  a  weakening  of 
the  Protestant  interest,  an  encouragement  to  Popery,  and  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom."  (Com.  Jour.  vol.  ix.  704.)  —  Resolved,  nenu  con.  —  "  It  is  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  that  the  Acts  of  Parliament  made  in  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Anne,  Elizabeth,  and  King  James,  against  Popish  recusants,  ought  not  to  be 
extended  against  Protestant  Dissenters.**    (Com.  Jour^  vol.  ix.  704.) 
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offences,  if  the  test  is  taken  before  a  certain  day ;  and  then  another 
demnity  act  succeeds,  covering  afresh  offenders  fi>om  the  last-mentb 
day:  so  that  the  original  Test  and  Corporation  A-cts,  the  existeoci 
which  is  considered  by  both  sides  to  be  of  such  extreme  imports 
which  by  one  is  complained  of  as  so  intolerable  a  grievance^  and  bj 
other  cherished  as  such  an  impregnable  bulwark  of  safety,  have  re 
had  no  sort  of  operation,  nor  been  once  carried  into  effect,  for  more  t 
nxty-eight  years. 

From  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  grew  out  of  the  CorporatioB ; 
Test  Acts,  the  Dissenters  have  been  relieved  by  the  decision  of  a  o 
of  justice.  They  used,  for  a  long  time,  to  be  nominated  to  corpoi 
offices,  because  it  was  known  they  could  not  qualify  to  execute  th( 
and  by-laws,  inflicting  penalties  on  those  who  refused  to  serve,  i 
expressly  made  to  enrich  corporations  at  their  expense.  The  produc 
these  unjust  exactions  served,  or  nearly  served,  to  build  the  roans 
house  of  the  city  of  London.  In  17.S6,  it  appears  that  no  less  a  i 
than  20,700/.  had  been  raised  from  fines  paid  by  persons  to  be  exa 
serving  the  office  of  sheriff;  and  out  of  that  money  it  was  resolvec 
erect  the  mansion-house,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  in  1 739. 
length,  this  system  of  oppression  was  overthrown.  An  action  wms  broi 
by  the  chamberlain  of  London  against  Allen  Evans,  Esq.,  a  Disser 
for  the  penalty  of  600/.  for  refusing  to  serve  the  office  of  sheriff*  of 
city  of  London ;  but  the  House  of  Lords,  to  whose  tribunal  it  was  car 
in  the  last  resort,  determined,  unanhnousft/y  in  1767,  that  Dissenters 
could  not  conscientiously  take  the  sacrament,  in  obedience  to  the 
laws,  were  excused  from  serving  corporate  offices.  Upon  that  occas 
Lord  Mansfield  did  himself  the  highest  honour,  by  his  defence  of  i 
gious  liberty;  —  evincing  a  hatred  of  oppression,  a  reluctance  to  indi 
the  bad  passions  of  the,  multitude,  and  a  zeal  for  the  rights  of  mank 
which  human  beings  generally  lose,  in  proportion  as  they  become  i 
rich,  powerful,  and  famous. 

Since  that  period,  the  Dissenters  have  suffered  little  or  no  pract 
oppression.  A  series  of  amnesties,  for  more  than  sixty  3'ears,  has  ra; 
them  quite  reg'ardless  of  the  penalties  of  taking  office.  Several  c 
porations  are  in  their  hands;  and  the  decision  in  Evans*s  case  '. 
established,  that  they  are  not  punishable  for  declining  the  perfornuu 
of  duties  to  which  they  cannot  conscientiously  submit. 

This  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  tlie  penal  laws  made  agai 
the  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  of  the  present  state  of  these  Jaws. 
remains  that  we  say  something  upon  their  expediency. 

In  the  first  ])lace,  we  begin  with  a  perfect  admission  of  the  right 
the  Legislature  to  exclude  any  description  of  men  from  civil  offices, 
consequence  of  their  religious  opinions  —  provided  they  are  satisfied  tl 
such  on  exclusion  is  essential  to  the  general  well-being  of  the  communii 
The  (iovernment  has  a  right  to  do  any  thing  that  is  for  the  gcwxl  of  t 
governed  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  a  particular  religious  sect  may  be 
notorious  for  dangerous  political  opinions,  that  their  faith  may  be  tak 
as  a  test,  or  mark,  of  their  doctrines  upon  government.     In  the  chang 
and  chances  of  the  world,  Socinian  doctrines  may  be  firmly  united 
republican  habits,  —  as  dependence  on  the  see  of  Rome  may  be  combin 
with  the  love  of  despoti^^m ;  and  then  it  docs  not  seem  very  unreasonal 
that  religious  creeds,  in   themselves   innocent,  and   not   the   subject 
■punishment,  should  become  so,  from  their  accidental  alliance  with  da 

rous  opinions  upon  subjects  purely  secular.     Cases  n)ight  be  put  whe 
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it  would  be  insanity  in  any  eovemment  not  to  distinguish  its  enemies  by 
any  mark,  religious,  physicaT,  or  nioral,  that  chanced  to  present  itself.  It 
is  quite  idle,  then,  to  argue  this  question  as  a  question  of  genera)  riglit ; 
and  in  all  debates  and  publications  on  this  subject,  which  have  fallen  into 
our  hands,  we  have  observed  that  manifest  advantages  have  been  gained 
over  the  Dissenters,  by  their  adopting  this  method  of  at^uing  the  question. 
They  have  been  completely  defeated,  in  the  mere  metaphysical  part  of 
the  dispute,  and  by  these  means  occasioned  a  great  prejudice  against  tlie 
practical  part  of  their  case.  We  therelbre  give  up  the  ijuestion  of  right 
as  indefensible,  or  not  worth  defending;  and  shall  argue  the  question 
merely  upon  grounds  of  expediency. 

Admitting;  the  right  of  Government  to  punish  their  own  subjects,  it  will 
easily  be  allowed,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  punished  without  reason; 
that  no  man  ought  to  be  cast  into  prison,  to  be  put  to  death,  to  pain,  or 
inconvenience,  unless  public  utility  requires  it.  A  government  that 
neglected  such  plain  and  obvious  notions  as  these,  would  be  universally 
execrated,  and  speedily  destroyed. 

The  love  of  power  ia  natural  to  man ;  and  great  and  useful  exertions 
are  made  to  obtain  it.  Government,  too,  has  a  right  to  say  who  shall, 
and  who  shall  not,  possess  power ;  but  that  right  may  be  justly  or  oppres- 
sively, wisely  or  foolishly,  exercised.  It  would  be  absurd  and  vexatious, 
if  all  the  offices  of  the  state  were  condned  to  persons  bom  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  island,  tt  would  be  ef|unl1y  absurd  and  capricious,  if  they 
were  conferred  only  ujwn  tile  sons  of  clergymen.  Though  the  right  to 
exclude  is  admitted,  there  must  be  a  sound  reason  for  each  particular  act 
of  exclusion  :  to  exclude  from  offices,  without  such  reason,  is  a  tyrannical 
and  foolish  exercise  of  a  right.  It  remains  then  to  be  seen,  by  what 
arguments  the  exclusion  of  the  Dissenters  can  be  justified  ;  and  whether 
the  right  possessed  by  the  legislature  has,  in  this  instance,  been  cKercised 
under  a  sound  discretion. 

Bishop  Warburton  calls  the  exclusion  from  offices  a  restraint,  and  not 
a  punishment ;  and  builds  (ns  many  hnve  done  atXer  him)  a  great  deal  of 
useless  reasoning  upon  this  supposed  distinction.  Be  it  a  restraint  or  a 
punishment,  or  let  it  receive  any  other  modified  appellation,  it  is  an  erit 
to  those  who  are  excluded ;  and,  if  no  sort  of  reason  exists  why  the  Dis- 
senters should  suffer  this  evil,  it  ought  not  to  be  inHicted.  Whether  such 
reasons  do  or  do  not  exist,  is  the  question  before  us. 

Mere  dissent  from  the  dogmas  of  the  Established  Churcli,  without  the 
profession  of  any  dangerous  opinions  in  religion  or  politics,  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  t-xcluslon  from  civil  offices. 
1  he  first  anil  readiest  pretext  is,  that,  by  such  wholesome  inflictions,  th 
Dissenters  will  be  frightened  back  into  the  pale  of  the  Church.     Tbi 
however,  is  a  pretext,  which  experience  has  long  ago  refuted.     Mankin 
have  shown  themselves  invincible  upon  religious  topics,  under  muc 
greattT  sufferings  than  any  which  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  pretend  I 
to  inflict  upon  them.     The  governments  of  all  countries  have,  at  onej 
time  or  another,  mudc  death  and  cruelty  the  punishment  for  heterodoxl 
opinions  ;  but,  after  long  experience,  have  been  compelled  to  give  up  Ih^ 
attempt  as  utterly  hopeless.     But,  tf  men  will  brave  death  and  pain  in  ihX 
preservation  of  their  religious  liberties,  it  docs  seem  an  hopeless  undeJ 
taking  to  attempt  to  reclaim  them  by  privation  from  civil  offices.     Then 
is  no  man  of  sense,  wc  believe,  who  does  not  regret  extremely  the  torref 
of  fanaticism  which  is  setting  in  upon  this  country  :  yet  it  would  be  tB 
extreme  of  absurdity  to  attempt  to  arrest  its  progri-ss,  or  to  teclahii  n 
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to  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  by  telling  them  they  should  never  be  mkvt\ 
and  aldermen  if  they  did  not  give  up  their  religious  tenets.  The  Chad 
of  Ireland,  in  spite  of  test  laws,  amounted,  before  tlieir  repeal,  onir  u  • 
one  fourth  of  the  population  of  the  whole  island.  Scotland  has  presenr: 
its  church  without  test  laws.  France  lost  its  commercey  nianuiactur& 
and  population,  the  moment  they  were  established  by  the  revocation  i 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  We  much  doubt,  if  any  one  single  convert  to  de 
Church  has  ever  been  made  by  them.  They  have  slumbered  for  seveay 
years.  If,  at  this  moment,  when  the  Church  of  England  is  losing  grou&i 
so  fast  to  the  sectaries,  they  should  be  revived  and  carried  into  strkt 
execution,  is  there  any  man  so  mad  as  to  suppose,  that  such  a  reiDCKh 
would  not  increase,  rather  than  diminish,  the  evil  ? 

But,  though  the  penal  laws  against  Protestant  Dissenters  may  not  be 
calculated  to  gain  proselytes  to  the  Established  Church,  they  mav  be 
considered,  perhaps,  as  useful  in  guarding  against  its  already  existini 
opponents,  and  rendering  them  less  formidable,  by  depriving  them  of  ifct 
power  they  would  gain  by  the  exercise  of  civil  offices.  It  may  be  con 
sidered  as  a  solid  and  necessary  barrier  to  an  establishment,  that  tha§< 
who  cannot  assent  to  its  doctrines  should  be  prevented  from  exercislDj 
authority  over  their  fellow-subjects.  Now,  if  it  were  quite  clear  tha 
those  who  differed  from  the  EsUiblishment  wished  to  destroy  the  Esti 
blishment,  there  might  be  some  justice  in  such  a  provision.  But  it  is 
very  conceivable  case,  that  a  sect  may  be  contented  with  the  free  exei 
cise  of  its  own  worship,  without  having  any  desire  to  destroy  the  Qsti 
blished  religion  of  the  country.  There  is  nothing  in  the  creed  of  aii 
Protestant  sect  existing  among  us,  w^hich  necessarily  implies  such  a  su] 
position,  or  makes  the  destruction  of  any  other  sect  any  part  of  the 
duty.  We  know  of  no  general  meeting  of  any  dissenting  minister 
where  any  resolutions  or  opinions  to  that  effect  have  been  professed,  ( 
even  hinted  at.  The  laws  against  Protestant  Dissenters  have  been  un 
formly  suspended  for  seventy  years,  —  which  we  should  presume  the 
would  not  have  been,  had  any  such  practices  existed  ;  and  if  the  opinioc 
of  sects  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  opinions  of  a  few  fanatical  member 
the  Church  of  England  must  be  subjected  to  the  same  rule,  and  b 
charged  with  plans  and  intentions  against  the  Dissenters,  which  ever 
respectable  churchman,  we  are  convinced,  would  disown.  To  disapprov 
the  doctrines  of  a  church  is  one  thing,  —  to  wish  its  destruction,  and  t 
attempt  to  subvert  it,  is  another.  The  Protestant  Dissenters  have,  how 
ever,  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  how  they  would  act  towards  Epis 
copalians,  when  the  |>ower  was  placed  in  their  own  hands.  AfXer  th< 
power  of  England  ceased  in  America,  they  have  shown,  in  the  norther 
and  middle  colonies  of  that  country,  that  they  have  been  falsely  accuser 
of  objecting  to  the  introduction  of  bishops;  and,  in  New  England,  when 
the  legislntivo  bodies  arc  almost  to  a  man  Dissenters  from  the  Church  o 
England,  there  is  no  test  to  prevent  churchmen  holding  offices.  Th< 
sons  ofchurchmon  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  universities  ;  and  the  taxo; 
for  support  of  public  worship,  when  paid  by  churchmen,  are  given  to  tin 
episcopal  ministers.  All  this  would  not  have  been  so,  if  the  Dissenter: 
really  entertained  that  violent  hatred  against  bishops  and  Episcopalians 
of  which  they  are  suspected  in  this  country. 

Wo  ar Wy  unacquainted  with  any  thing  like  an  attempt  againsl 

thesa**  burch  or  State,  made  by  Protestant  Dissenters,  ("or  tliiij 

cent  f  last  past.     The  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  were  cer- 

ti  OP"*  'on.     At  the  period  at  which  they  wert 
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^  enacted,  there  was  but  one  general  feeling  of  suspicion  and  hatred  against 
^    the  Catholics.     Every  thing  that  was  Protestant  was  highly  popular  in 
^   that  Parliament.     At  that  period,  it  was  only  the  most  rigid  Dissenters 
u    who  made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  not  to  receive  the  communion  af^er 
;    the  manner  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  any  inconvenience  which 
they  might  suffer,  was  by  themselves  personally  waved,  in  order  to  pro- 
;     mote  the  great  object  of  guarding  against  the  Catholics.    Alderman  Sire, 
member  for  the  city  of  London,  and  a  most  rigid  dissenter,  declared,  in 
the  debate  upon  the  Test  Act,  that  **  it  was  his  wish  that  a  most  effectual 
security  might  be  found  against  Popery,  and  that  nothing  might  interpose 
till  that  was  done.    At  present,  they  were  willing  to  lie  under  the  severity 
of  the  laws,  rather  than  clog  a  more  necessary  work  with  their  concerns.'* 
And,  not  a  month  before  the  Test  Act  was  brought  in,  a  bill  passed  the 
commons,  to  give  to  the  Dissenters  a  legal  and  constitutional  toleration. 
"As  the  Dissenters  («ays  Hume)  had  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  com- 
mons against  the  King's  declaration  of  indulgence,  and  seemed  resolute  to 
accept  of  no  toleration  in  an  illegal  manner,  they  had  acquired  great  favour 
with  the  Parliament ;  and  a  project  was  adopted,  to  unite  the  whole  Pro- 
testant interest  against  the  common  enemy,  who  now  began  to  appear 
formidable.     A  bill  passed  the  commons  for  the  ease  and  relief  of  the 
Protestant  nonconformists,*'  &c.  &c.  &c.     (Hume,  vol.  vii.  p.  506.  8vo.) 

The  arguments  derived  from  the  history  of  tlie  test  laws  are  not,  to  be 
sure,  of  any  great  efficacy.  They  are  merely  adduced  to  show,  that  if 
such  laws  are  necessary  to  defend  the  Church  from  Protestant  Dissenters, 
such  necessity  is  inferred  from  general  reasoning,  not  from  any  actual 
proof  of  danger  existing  when  such  laws  were  enacted.  They  were 
enacted,  most  unquestionably,  not  to  guard  the  Church  from  Protestant 
Dissenters ;  but  they  were  passed,  by  the  assistance  of  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, to  guard  the  Church  from  the  Catholics.  The  Church  of  England 
requires,  for  its  safety,  that  all  dissenters  from  its  doctrines  should  be 
excluded  from  civil  offices ;  and  yet,  all  those  who  elect  to  civil  offices, 
may  be  Dissenters.  A  mayor  or  an  alderman  may  be  chosen  by  burgesses, 
not  one  of  whom  belongs  to  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  why  (if  dissent 
ig  so  dangerous  to  the  Church)  are  Dissenters  in  Parliament  ?  In  that 
situation,  where  they  can  do  the  most  mischief,  they  are  left  entirely 
undisturbed.  A  man  may  be  a  member  of  Parliament  if  he  dissents  — 
but  not  an  alderman.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  fix  a  limit  to  such  sort 
of  defences  to  any  establishment.  If  a  church  is  to  weaken  its  opponents 
by  depriving  them  of  civil  power,  why  not,  by  depriving  them  (as  was 
done  twenty  years  ago  in  Ireland)  of  the  right  of  acquiring  property,  dis- 
posing of  their  estates  by  will  ?  &c.  &c.  If  an  establishment,  in  short,  is 
to  be  preserved  by  any  other  means  than  those  of  paying  for  its  support, 
and  then  leaving  it  to  the  effect  of  opinion,  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  know 
where  these  means  are  to  end.  If  men  are  to  be  driven  into  the  national 
churches  by  the  fear  of  losing  their  chance  of  civil  offices,  then  the  fear 
of  losing  their  liberty,  their  limbs,  or  their  lives,  would  be  still  a  more 
powerful  motive ;  and  the  spirit  of  ancient  persecution  has  been  unwisely 
permitted  to  sleep. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  when  these  laws  were  passed,  restricting 
the  crown  from  selecting,  for  the  greater  number  of  civil  offices,  any  but 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  King  of  England  might  legally  be 
of  any  religion,  and  that  he  was  actually  a  Catholic.     The  King  of  Enp 
land  must  now  not  only  be  a  Protestant,  but  a  member  of  the  Church 
England.     There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  restriction  placed  u 
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the  royal  prerogative,  of  choosing,  should  be  any  longer  conuoued. — 
There  is  a  test  law, it  is  indeed  said,  for  the  King;  —  the  first  magistrate 
of  the  country  aiu6t  belong  to  the  Established  Church. — Why  are  utb- 
ordinate  inagistratea  to  consider  thcniselves  as  aggrieved  by  fiubmission 
to  tlie  same  restraints?  In  the  first  place,  we  have  very  little  belieTio 
the  dangers  of  a  dissenting  king.  But,  if  the  neceesity  of  bis  conibnmtj 
be  proved,  can  the  oeccisity  of  conformity  in  every  public  functionary  be 
interred  Itoqi  it  ?  Are  there  no  reasons  which  rnaikc  it  necessary  for  s 
Ling  of  England  to  be  an  Episcopalian,  which  fly  over  the  heads  of  cus- 
tom-house officers  and  tide-waiters,  and  leave  even  mayors  and  burgcsaes 
untouched?  If  it  were  an  evil  to  be  submitted  to  lor  the  good  of  the 
country,  the  example  of  tlie  King  would  silence  the  murmurs  of  the 
suffering  subject ;  but  many  thousand  persons,  subiected  to  uscIeM 
'  restraints,  cannot  possibly  be  consoled,  by  the  instance  of  one  person 
who  submits  to  tlie  same  restraints,  where  they  are  useful  and  proi>er. 

We  have  already  endeavoured  to  show,  that  the  Corporation  and  Test 
Acts  are  very  badly  calculated  to  make  proselytes  to  the  Church  ;  mid  if 
their  principal  use  is  to  guard  the  church  trom  the  hostility  of  those  who 
must  be  considered  as  enemies  because  they  are  Dissenters,  then  them 
laws  are  extremely  ill  calculated  for  this  purpose  ;— jf*-*(,  because  (hey 
give  no  real  security  against  this  enmity ; — and,  terondly,  because  they  do 
a  great  deal  more  than  there  is  occasion  for,  by  compelling  Dissenters  to 
worship  after  a  method  of  which  ihey  disapprove.  It  would  be  much 
better,  in  both  points  of  view,  that  a  Dissenter,  before  be  took  office, 
should  merely  make  oalk  that  he  icould  enter  into  no  plan  or  eontpirac^  for 
the  deitntetion  of  the  Church  of  England— an  oatli  tliat  woulif  be  more 
fair  and  rational  than  a  test,  and  which,  we  are  convinced,  no  Dissenter 
would  object  to  take.  This  security-,  slight  as  it  may  appear,  would  be 
quite  as  eHVctuat  to  the  Church  as  tlie  takingof  the  sacrament — for  they 
are  botli  religious  lies  of  equal  strength,  where  they  are  ties  at  ull ; — aud 
in  many  instances  the  taking  the  sacrament  is  no  tie  ; —  for  there  are  some 
very  serious  and  honourable  men  among  the  Dissenters,  who  would  make 
no  scruple  to  take  it  after  the  manner  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  yet 
might  think  themselves  entitled,  if  opportunity  offered,  to  deprive  tlie 
Church  of  her  privileges.  The  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  therefore,  arc 
not  direct  or  effectual  safeguaids  against  this  imaginary  danger,  whicli  this 
sort  of  oath  would  be,  as  far  as  any  religious  obligations  arc  binding  upon 
mankind.  But  if  tlie  busis  of  all  these  reasonings  is  sound — if,  in  nil 
countries  where  there  is  an  ctitablishcd  church,  lliere  is  to  be  an  exclusitm 
of  Dissenters  from  civil  and  political  offices— and  no  man  is  to  serve  the 
state  whocannol  think  with  the  Church — this  is  to  divide  the  human  race 
into  two  parts,  and  to  make  them  irreconcilable  eiieinies  to  each  other. 
The  reasoning  must  be  us  good  any  where  else  as  in  Englimd.  Scotland 
should  exclude  Episcopalian  Christians — Austria,  I'rotestunt  Christians- 
Sweden,  Catholic  Christians  —  Russia,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  Chris- 
tians.    What  a  rich  fund  of  animosity  is  here  ! 

Eticu  qcanlut  n/aa,  gnantia  adeit  vhu 

Sudor  !     Qaania  morctfunera  ! 

Wc  have  a  very  high  respect  for  established  churches,  and  thiok  them 
wise  institutions  lor  presening  the  purity  of  religion  ;  but  if  lliey  are  to 
carry  with  tliem  all  these  fruitful  principles  of  hatred  and  pergccution,  it 
would  be  better  for  mankind  that  they  had  never  existed  at  all-  The  real 
enemies  to  religious  cstublishnitnts  arc  those  who  disfigure  them  with  all 
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^  the  odious  and  unnatural  apparatus  of  penalty  and  exclusion,— -who  take 
^^  away  from  a  bishop  his  mild  paraphernalia  of  crosier  and  chaplain,  and 
^  place  a  common  informer  at  hit  heels,  and  a  cat-o'-nine-tails  in  his  liand. 
'        It  may,  however,  be  very  fairly  doubted,  whether  the  Church  of  Eng- 
"^   land  would  not  lose,  instead  of  gaining  any  thing  in  the  number  of  its 
^''  proselytes  and  the  extent  of  its  power,  if  these  Corporation  and  Test  Acts 
'•>  were   really  carried  into   execution.     If  men  are  let  alone,   religious 
e   fanaticism  dies  away, — or  one  folly  chases  out  another.     If  there  be  no 
-1    fanaticism,  but  only  a  rational  difference  of  opinion  from  the  Established 
i    Church,  this  slight  difference  (if  it  be  not  assisted  by  disqualification  or 
:-     persecution)  would  scarcely  hold  out  against  the  superior  fashion  and  4clat 
3    of  the  Established  Church.     But  where  men  are  told,  that  they  must  not 
be  elected  to  offices,  because  they  cannot  believe  in  this  or  that  specu- 
lative dogma  of  religion,  they  immediately  become  attached  to  their 
opinions  ;  and  the  question  between  them  and  the  church  becomes,  not  a 
languid  question  of  reason,  but  a  lively  question  of  passion.     Men  meet 
together,  and  talk  of  their  wrongs  and  their  persecutions ;  till  dissent  gets 
from  the  skin  into  the  bone,  circulates  with  the  blood,  and  becomes  in- 
curable.    If  the  laws  against  the  Dissenters  were  really  put  into  exe- 
cution, the  enemies  of  the  Church  would  only  be  rendered  more  formidable, 
because  they  would  be  made  more  angry,  and  therefore  more  enterprising 
and  more  active.     The  mass  o^  mankind,  in  this  country  at  least,  love 
peace,  and  love  to  follow  their  own  occupations.     If  they  had  only  to  pay 
a  few  pounds  every  year  to  a  church  in  which  they  did  not  believe,  this 
would  pass  over  tranquilly  enough ;  but  when,  in  addition  to  this,  they 
were  oppressed  and  insulted  by  severe  disqualifications  and  exclusions,  the 
vis  inertia  would  be  overcome ;  and  every  Dissenter  from  the  Church 
would  be  plotting  against  its  existence.     This  appears  to  be  the  precise 
effect  which  these  laws  are  calculated  to  produce: — They  contain  an  ad- 
mirable receipt  for  converting  ail  those  who  cannot  agree  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Chureh  into  tite  furious  and  implacable  enemies  of  its  existence. 
Luckily  for  the  Church,  they  are  too  foolish  to  be  acted  upon. 

All  that  we  have  now  said  respecting  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts 
is  upon  the  supposition  that  they  were  enforced.  But  as  an  annual  in- 
demnity bill  passes  to  protect  all  offenders  under  these  acts,  and  to  pre- 
vent any  punishment  that  may  follow  upon  the  transgression ;  either  these 
acts  have  no  effect  at  all  in  protecting  the  Church,  and  are  already  as  if 
they  did  not  exist ;  or  the  good  they  do  to  the  Cliurch  must  be  from  a 
dread  entertained  by  Dissenters,  that  the  laws  so  suspended  may  at  any 
period  be  enforced ;  and  that  a  punishment  is  always  awaiting  them,  in 
case  of  misconduct.  If  the  first  of  these  suppositions  be  true,  and  these 
laws  produce  no  effect  at  all,  then  we  presume  that  no  human  being  can 
object  to  their  abolition.  And  if  they  are  supposed  to  protect  the  Church, 
not  by  any  actual  privation  to  the  Dissenters,  but  by  menaces  of  that  evil, 
then  all  the  arguments  we  have  used  against  the  ])unishment  apply  with 
redoubled  force  to  the  threat;  for  a  law  which  punishes  dissent  from  an 
established  religion  must  aid  that  established  religion  (if  at  all),  either  by 
preventing  the  increase  of  Dissenters  by  making  proselytes  to  the  Church, 
or  by  checking  mischievous  combinations  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Church.  And,  if  it  be  true,  as  we  have  already  contended,  that  actual 
exclusion  from  civil  offices  will  neither  bring  men  back  to  the  Church,  nor 
prevent  tliem  from  quitting  the  Church,  it  must  also  be  true,  that  the 
mere  threat  of  exclusion  will  never  produce  those  effects ;  and,  though 
fewer  enemies  are  made  to  the  Church,  and  more  civil  power  is  granted  to 
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the  Dissentfrs  by  connivsnce.  than  if  it  never  were  actaalt^  withheMi — 
Htill  »  great  degree  of  imlation  is  excite^;  and  the  eery  essence  of  dw 
law  (which  was  meant  to  deny  civil  jion-er  to  heterodoxy)  is  destrojre^ 
'riiere  may  be  iome  utility  and  meaning  in  keeping  penal  lnwa  sat- 

Knded  over  the  heads  of  justly  suspected  sectaries  for  same  short  liiHe. 
It  when  Inws  have  been  suspended  fur  seventy  years,  and  the  le«:<slitiac 
has  not  found  it  neccisory  to  let  Inose  their  terrors  io  one  single  insuaoe 
for  all  that  period,  this  does  seem  to  be  a  probation  which  ought  to  satnft 
the  most  vigilant  and  jealous  orrhodoxy:  and,  to  talk  of  the  ruin  wbicfc 
muxt  ensue  to  an  establish mt^nt,  from  such  an  abolition,  is  realty  an  «0ew» 
gainst  the  coinmnn  understanding  of  mankind.  Bui  the  threat  is  Boijlg 
tnreat-  The  fact  is,  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  cafiy  the  Cor- 
porntion  and  Test  Acts  into  execution.  The  infliction  would  be  fitf  lao 
sweeping  and  comprehensive  to  be  tolerated.  Prosecutiims  iroold  lie 
against  all  Dissenters  who  had  any  concern  in  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
Hast  India,  Itussia,  or  South  Sea  Companies,  or  in  any  of  the  insuraaee 
companies  ; — against  the  officers  of  many  hospitals  and  other  diaritrtle 
institutions,  Uisst-'Uters  would  be  sometimes  excluded  frnm  bemg  xeattf- 
men,  and  from  managing  almshouses.  They  would  not  be  permiiieil.  ia 
some  places,  to  govern  workhouses,  pDorhoii»es,  and  houses  of  induttry. 
They  could  not  be  keepers  of  mBdhouses  or  lazarettoes;  and  w-cwld  be 
prohibited,  in  most  cases,  from  acting  m  commissioners  or  trustees  of  any 
sort.  It  was  doubted  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  when  Lord  Chi^ 
Justice  Hall  presided,  whether  the  censors  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
were  not  obliged  to  lake  the  test.  —  All  persons  acting  under  royal  chnrlers 
are  certainly  obliged  to  do  bo.  All  non-com  missioned  officers,  and  the 
commissioned  officers  in  the  army,  must  receive  the  communion.  All 
excisemen,  custom-house  officers,  tide-waiters ;  alt  those  who  hold  offices 
of  inheritance.  The  Postmaster -general,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  pro- 
prietors of  mail  coaches,  all  retailers  of  perfumery,  venders  of  quack 
medicines,  persons  letting  out  post-horses,  are  all  persons  holding  places  of 
truil  under  hi*  Majeity,  or  those  deriring  authority  from  him,  and  must 
therefore  all  appear  at  the  altar,  before  they  enter  upon  their  respective 
functions.  TItose  who  had  licenses  to  sell  ale  were  formerly  compelled  to 
receive  the  sacrament,  according  to  the  Church  of  England ;  as  Mr. 
I-ockc,  in  his  second  Letter  on  Toleration,  p.  360.,  infonns  us.  No  Dis- 
senters can  be  governors  of  hospitals,  assisted  by  act  of  Parliament :  nor 
commissioners  lor  window-taxes,  nor  maids  of  honour,  nor  the  meanest 
officers  in  corporations  ;  nor  could  the  King  confer  a  pension,  nor  any 
other  reward,  upon  the  most  meritorious  Protestant  Dissenter,  who 
scrupled  to  receive  the  si 


■  All  Scutclimcn  settled  in  England,  and  holding  any  ofticcs  there  (a  pretty 
nunicroiiB  hand),  would  be  subjected  co  the  penalties  of  these  laws.  A  menibrr 
of  the  Church  uf  England  has  full  and  free  access  to  ull  the  offices  of  Scoilaud, 
wliile  a  member  iit  the  Church  of  !$cotlaiid  is  incapacitali-d  from  holding  one  in 
England.  By  the  Act  of  Union,  the  two  kin|>doi)is  are  ineorpumied  mlo  one. 
There  is  to  lie  one  army,  one  navy,  one  parliament,  and  one  privy  couueil ;  and 
yet  the  mcnibcra  of  the  tjeotch  Church  —  who  are  not  DiHsenters,  but  appenain 
to  a  church  recognised  and  established  hy  our  laws,  —  ore  cut  olf  Iroin  all  eajoy- 
mcnt  of  offices  in  Eneland.  The  different  prodiciimeQis  in  which  the  two  coun- 
tries ore  placed,  Nhow,  ludicrously  enough,  how  little  the  state  of  any  country  is 
to  bcjud^d  of  from  its  laws.  The  Scotch  are  nruhihited,  by  the  severest 
penalties,  Irom  bearing  offices  in  England;  and  the  English  permitted,  with  the 
most  generous  msenauimity,  to  share  in  all  the  wealth  and  patronage  of  Scotland. 
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But  tlie  execution  of  these  laws  is  imjKissible,  not  only  from  their 
ridiculously  extensive  operation,  but  from  tlie  enormity  anii  atrocity  of 
the  punishments  nhich  they  ena^t.  He  who  olFenila  againet  them  it  de- 
prived of  the  rigid  to  mie  in  any  covrl  of  Inw  or  egaiti/.  He  caunot  ttc. 
guardian  to  any  child,  or  adminiitralor  or  executor  (o  anif  person.  He  can 
neither  take  a  legacy,  nor  deed  of  gift,  nor  bear  any  i^ce  in  England, 
Waies,  or  Berwick  upon  Tweed.  The  pecuniary  penalty  for  the  offence 
is  equally  enormoua,  —  500/.  would  be  the  price  to  an  exciseman  or  cor- 
poral  of  the  army  for  his  transgression, — No  lapse  at' lime  bars  prosecution 
for  this  class  of  offences.  A  man  may  be  proseculud  to-morrow  for  not 
receiving  the  sacrament  forty  years  ago.  How  is  it  possible  to  execute 
such  laws  as  these  ?  And  what  advantage  can  it  be  to  the  church  to  con- 
tinue a  threat  of  enforcing  laws  which  are  so  extravagantly  and  pre- 
posterouiily  cruel,  that  every  man  of  common  sense  must  know  they  are 
extinguished  for  ever  ?  Last  year  Lord  Sidmouth  made  a  alight  scratch 
in  the  epidermis  of  the  Dissenting  Church.  Of  the  extraordinary  con- 
sequences, we  were  all  tvitnesses ;  and  yet  there  are  persons  who  may 
think  it  possible  to  revive  the  execution  of  the  Test  Acts !  If  there  are 
no  such  extravagant  persons,  why  may  not  those  laws  be  repealed''  And 
never  let  it  be  forgotten,  against  what  species  of  men  they  have  been 
enacted — against  men  who  have  run  greater  risks,  and  with  greater  una- 
nimity, to  preserve  the  free  government  and  constitution  of  this  country, 
than  any  other  set  of  men  whatever.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  11. 
the  small  remains  of  liberty  were  chiefly  preserved  and  cherished  by  them. 
They  resisted,  with  effect,  the  arbitrary  designs  of  Charles  and  James  II. 
when  their  own  immediate  interest  would  have  led  them  to  an  uncon- 
ditional submission.  They  joined  cordially  in  the  Revolution,  und  exposed 
themselves  to  the  resentment  of  a  bigoted  princess  and  an  infatuated 
people,  to  secure  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  In  two  re- 
bellions, the  Dissenters,  without  the  exception  of  a  single  individual, 
showed  a  steady  attachment  to  the  present  government ;  and  they  have, 
at  all  times  and  seasons,  (and  when  such  praise  was  by  no  means  due  to 
tlie  Cliurch  of  England,)  proved  themselves  the  steady  friends  of  that 
mild,  moderjite,  and  tolerant  race  of  Kings,  by  which  we  have  been 
governed  for  the  last  century.* 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  how  inlrepitlly  the  one  nation  exposes  itself  to  danger, 
Btid  how  constantly  the  otlier  abstains  Irotn  odvuntngc.  A  very  Ihvoiii'ile  ar^- 
tnenc,  in  support  or  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  is,  that  their  repeal  would  be 
contrary  to  that  article  or  the  Scottish  Union,  which  enacts,  that  all  acts  ciistbg 
at  the  [leiioil  of  that  Union,  for  the  establishment  and  preservation  of  the  Church 
of  England,  its  doctrines,  worship,  discipline,  and  goveminent,  are  to  rrinuin  in 
full  force  for  ever.  It  is  very  wrong,  in  important  subjects,  to  leave  weak  argiu 
mencs  unanicwered ;  for  it  is  impassible  to  conceive  any  too  weak  to  produce  an 
effect  in  topics  where  many  understandings  interfere.  We  have  to  observe, 
therefore,  that  it  is  a  folly  to  talk  of  the  eternity  of  any  hunian  laws.  If  lioth 
nations  wished  one  of  the  articles  of  Union  to  be  altered,  it  ought  to  be  altered. 
Anil  as  the  power  of  altering  it  must  exist  souiewhere,  there  is  no  other  practical 
method  of  carrying  such  alteration  into  effect,  than  by  act  of  Parliament,  as  in 
any  common  case.  And  next,  we  wish  to  observe,  that  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  establishment,  doctrine,  worship,  and 
discipline  of  the  t^urch  of  England;  and  that,  instead  of  contributing  to  the 
preservation  of  that  Church,  they  add  to  the  number,  and  inflame  the  animosity 
of  its  enemies,  and  therefore  render  its  destruction  more  probable. 

•  The  Corporation  and  Test  Acts  having  been  wisely  abolished,  with  other 
absurd  remnants  of  Eoglisb  persecution,  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  include  this 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  Ql'ESTIOH  — ITS   PKTXCIPLE, 
HISTORY,  AND  EFFECTS.* 

Tite  tumultuous  joy  with  which  the  suUden  announcement  of  peace  to 
Irehmd  was  welcomed  by  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  has 
gntdually  subsided  to  deep  and  solemn  thankfulness  for  the  purest  poli- 
tical pleasure  that  this  generation  can  live  to  witness.  That  nodding  aitd 
impending  danger,  which,  like  the  mysterious  helmet  in  the  "  Castle  of 
Otranto,"  was  enlarging  every  hour  belore  our  eyes,  is  at  length  swallowed 
up.  The  thunder  cloud,  whose  pressure  took  away  our  breath,  is  gone. 
The  eartli  seems  once  more  firm  under  our  feet;  and  that  future  which 
we  durst  not  look  upon  is  rising  bright  and  glorious  ;  and  on  its  forehead 
is  the  morning  star !  The  w  hole  aspect  and  character  of  the  remainder 
of  one's  life  are  changed  by  it.  Instead  of  feeling  that  our  home  and  coun- 
try were  becoming  a  precarious  leasehold,  whose  term  we  ourselves  even 
might  hnve  the  wretchedness  of  surviving,  we  shall  now  bow  our  heads  to 
the  nunc  dimiltu,  come  when  it  may,  in  confidence  that  we  are  leaving  to 
our  children  the  imperial  inheritance  of  a  united  kingdom,  secured,  as  far 
ae  human  probabilities  may  approach  security,  by  all  the  elements  of  an 
enduring  greatness. 

This  question  has  stood  of  lute  years  like  a  Michael  Angelo  in  a  gal' 
lery,  blinding  us  to  every  thing  else.  Now  that  it  is  at  last  dispof  ed  of,  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  return  to  other  human  objects,  and  to  look  at  them  in 
other  than  merely  Protestant  or  Papist  bearings.  Tlie  present  measure  is 
wisely  and  simply  franied.  The  best  way  to  disami  your  enemy  is  to  dis- 
arm his  mind.  You  want  no  security  against  him,  when,  by  doing  him 
Justice,  you  have  made  him  your  devoted  friend.  A  hundred  little 
technical  contrivances,  however  apparently  ingenious  and  successful, 
would  have  reduced  the  real  security  in  an  infinitely  greater  proportinii, 
by  manifesting  the  jealousy  of  dislrusE,  and  keeping  up  tio  many  occasions 
of  possible  division.     They  might  have  entangled  posterity  fund,  at  pre- 

Eetaj  amongst  the  other  Selectiona  from  the  Review,  the  aiil^ect  having  lost  its 
ioicreBC  with  the  removal  of  the  caase  which,  at  one  period,  so  pa<terfu]lj>  attracted 
public  attention.  But  as  I  have  given  one  article  on  the  Catholic  Claimx,  and  ona 
on  the  DlsBbtliticii  of  the  Jtws,  I  could  not  with  pn^riety  reject  a  sensible  and 
argumentative  defence  of  (he  Clnims  of  the  DiRScntcrs  to  an  equality  of  pulittcd. 
rights.  As  eonaected  with  thin  subject,  1  would  direct  the  atteotioa  of  the  reader 
to  some  excellent  observutioiis  on  Dissenters'  Marriages  in  Vol.  xxxv.  p^p;  SS.; 
and  to  an  able  defence  of  Religious  Tolerution  in  Vol.  xvi.  page  413. 

*  I.  Ireland:  Its  Evils  and  their  Hcroediee,  Sec  &c.  By  Michsd  Thomu 
Sadler. 

i.  The  Christian  Duty  of  granting  the  Claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  With 
a  Postscript,  in  Answer  to  the  Letters  of  the  Rev.  O.  S.  Faber.  By  Thomai 
Arnold,  D.D.,  Head  Mauler  of  Itugby  Sthoo),  and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oiford. 

3.  Protestantism  the  Pole-Slar  of  En°:!and ;  a  Brief  but  Comprehendva  View 
of  the  Political  History  of  England  since  the  Refonnatbn ;  wherem  the  Prosperity 
of  the  Country  is  shown  to  hare  been  ideniified  with  the  Support  of  the  Pro- 
teitant  Religion.  Copied  chielly  from  the  Preface  to  a  Work  on  the  Prt^ecie*, 
lately  published  by  the  Kcv.  George  Crolv. —  Vol.  xlis.  [>age  816.  March, 
1629. 
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■etit,  would  only  have  afforded  the  great  master  of  delay,  who  is  as  power- 
less  ill  discussing  principles,  as  he  is  unrivalled  in  the  harassing  wurlkre 
of  detail,  u  splendid  opportunity  oi'  crouniog  h  consistent  life,  by  seeking 
to  intercept  this  national  blessing  by  endless  permutations  and  combin- 
ations of  obstinate  chicane. 

The  two  wings,  whose  dovelikc  office  it  is  to  watl  home  this  messenger 
of  peace,  are  as  favourable  conditions  aa  could  be  well  pr<niosed  (if  c 
ditions  we  must  have)  for  terms  of  reciprocal  concession.     The  Gathi 

Association  had  accomplished  the  ol^ect  of  its  existence.     From  the    

stant  that  its  power  and  spirit  had  passed  into  the  constitution,  nothing 
but  a  sort  of  corpse  was  Iel>,  for  either  their  own  vote  or  that  of  Parha- 
ment  to  consign  to  an  bonouTHble  grave.  Our  patrician  policy  had  niade 
its  two  great  leaders  the  real  tribunes  of  the  Irish  people  lor  ttie  time ; 
and  their  faults  have  been  the  faults  of  that  anomalous  and  stormy  office. 
Ireland  has  not  so  many  periods  of  brightness  in  her  story,  or  so  many 
candidates  for  her  gratitude,  that  their  names  can  ever  be  forgotten,  in  a 
country  whose  first  patriot  was  Grattan,  and  where,  it  may  now  be  lioped, 
that  Lord  Anglesey  will  be  her  last  martyr.  For  the  Association  '  " 
it  will  need  no  other  epitaph  than  the  "  Cireumtptce  "  of  a  nation 
ireed. 

The  other  part  of  the  compromise  —  the  disfranchisement  of  tb«  fo'-^ 
shilling  freeholders  —  is  in  appearance  more  ungracious;  since,  however 
substantially  valuable,  it  has,  just  at  the  present  oioment,  too  much  the 
air  of  a  punishment  fur  their  lloman  virtue.  But  when  once  the  feeling 
(for  it  is  matter  of  feeling  only)  is  got  over,  and  the  first  disappoinimcnlt 
is  Boltened  by  kind  and  judicious  explanation,  the  alteration  will  be  foumti 
in  itself,  a  solid  and  letsting  good.  The  virtue  the  peasantry  have  lateM 
displayed  is  the  heroic  excitement  of  a  crisis,  when  the  heart  swells  ov|9 
its  banks,  and  sweeps  awayall  ordinary  considerations  before  it.  But  as  soad 
as  things  had  returned  to  their  natural  channel,  the  peasant  would  haiM 
found  himself  the  serf  of  heretofore  —  without  adequate  means  or  motivd 
of  resistance ;  and  must  have  again  been  cruslicd  between  the  old  altoM 
native  of  ruinous  collision,  or  perjured  and  degrading  bondage.  To  reliewl 
him  from  such  a  peril,  is  to  prc[)are  the  way  towards  enfranchising  hM| 
with  a  truer  freehold  —  freedom  of  mind  and  character ;  that  bv  whidfl 
man  is  emphatically  Man.  The  statistics  of  Ireland,  which  must  lay  ihM 
next  stone  in  the  foundation  of  moral  improvement,  will  gain  greatly  fagfl 
the  removal  of  an  electioneering  ambition,  which  lew  landlords  have  hJM 
the  forbearance  to  witlistand.  Independent  votes  are  what  we  want.  JH 
wise  legislature  ought  to  stop  wherever  it  can  fix  this  standard,  BVfl 
descend  a  shilling  lower.  Every  age  must  take  care  of  itself :  and  wc  minfl 
give  tlioae  that  come  afler  us  credit  for  re-opening  the  poll  book,  and  led 
ting  in  a  new  class  of  freeholders,  as  soon  as  one  is  Ibrmcd  which  caM 
exercise  the  right  usefully  In  itself  and  to  the  public.  The  late  system  h>d 
in  common  times,  all  the  mischief  of  universal  suffrage,  and  oil  the  barti| 
ness  of  a  rotten  borough.  As  many,  however,  as  thought  this  disfranfl 
chiseinent  unjust  and  injurious  if  token  by  itself^  but  yet  believed  !■ 
indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  great  measure  with  which  it  was  conM 
bineil,  were  equally  bound  to  support  it  on  the  plainest  principles  of  moral 
prudence.  To  taunt  such  compromises  with  tJie  name  of  trimming,  and  tm 
cant,  with  half  a  line  out  of  a  copy  bcolc  about  "  not  doing  evil  tliat  good 
may  come,"  is  to  forget  what  all  are  doing  every  day  they  live.  If  a  mtuM 
is  to  fold  his  arms  till  a  proposition  of  unmixed  good  is  presented  for  hij| 
acceptance,  he  may  take  his  stand  with  the  iarnicrc  hoy,  who  waited  tflfl 
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the  river  sliould  run  ouL  All  restruint  is,  for  instsnce,  evil ;  but  the  lair- 
giver  Bnd  the  judge  pass  their  lives  in  violating  thie  goodly  maxini.  We 
presutne  there  is  no  moral  sense,  or  rule  of  Scripture,  by  which  ' 
guide  ourselves  in  respect  either  of  the  odd  shilling  more  or  less  in  tne 
elective  franchise,  or  concerning  what  is  a  proper,  aiid  what  an  improper, 
modification  of  the  national  adjustment  of  1688>  Individual  rights  can  sel- 
dom clash  so  much  witli  the  general  interest  as  to  coiinterbalvice  the  gceaC 
principle  that  demands  the  inviolability  of  property;  and  it  is  still  more 
seldom  that  society  has  not  the  means  of  making  individual  compensation. 
But  it  is  otherwise  in  the  case  of  great  portions  of  a  coramuniQf;  for  their 
only  compensation  must  arise  from  the  mcreased  prosperity  of  the  whole. 
These  rights,  too,  being  political,  are  impressed  with  a  stronger  trust,  and 
are  held  by  the  express  tenure  of  public  ser*ice.  To  hold  them  imiolable, 
would  bar  us  from  altering  the  quantity,  as  well  as  quality,  of  the  new 
blood,  whose  infusion  tlie  constitution  might  require ;  and  we  could  aa 
liitie  add  as  take  away.  A  remonstrance  against  extending  the  ck-clive 
franchise  to  copyholders,  upon  the  ground  that  such  an  innovation  was  a 
disturbance  of  the  vested  right  that  tlic  freeholder  had  in  his  monopoly, 
would  be  only  this  siime  moon  in  another  quarter.  It  is  clear  that,  when 
the  general  objects  and  the  particular  objects  of  an  institution  clash,  the 
latter  must  give  way. 

Just  in  the  degree  that  we  trembled  at  the  crisis  from  which  we  are 
now  escaping,  may  be  estimated  our  sense  of  gratitude  to  liint,  who, 
having  "lurched  all  swords  of  the  garland,"  has  achieved  thii  great  civic 
victory  of  Justice,  Mercy,  and  Peace.  Whilst  the  cleiw  seem  groping 
about  us  in  the  dark  in  all  directions,  we  feel  pretty  much  as  we  suppose 
Ulysses  did,  when  he  was  eluding  the  clutches  of  the  bewildered  I'oly- 
pheme  (who  at  best  had  but  one  eye,  and  that  now  extioguished),  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Leader  of  the  flock,  llie  Duke  has  broken  in  upon 
tlieir  magic  forest  — the  iHona,  defended  witii  stich  Druidical  furyj  aiid 
notwithstanding  the  mist  and  the  mutterings,  the  unholy  words  and  spec- 
tral forms,  arrayed  against  his  entrance,  he  has  pressed  resolutely  on  to  free 
this  spell-bound  subject,  and  break  the  enchanter's  wand.  Colonel  Napier 
learned  in  Spain  how  the  Tentli  Legion  came  to  worship  C»;sar ;  and  a  - 
greater  than  Ceesar  is  here  —  one  who  has  not  destroyed  In  peace  ttic 
country  he  had  saved  by  his  sword.  Untrammelled  and  uncnnimitted. 
not  more  protected  b;y  his  splendid  expatriations  than  averse  by  uature 
from  the  paltering  which  liad  gangrened  this  vital  question  tJirough  its 
whole  domestic  bearings,  he  has  amply  rej^aid  the  universal  respect  with 
which  all  eyes  so  anxiously  watched  him  whilst  yet  wrapped  in  his  impe- 
netrable cloak.  Altliougli  he  came  new  to  a  question  encompassed  by 
contention  and  complicated  by  finesse,  he  saw  that  his  choice  upon  it  m-ss 
indeed  the  choice  in  what  class  of  statesmen  he  should  hereaJter  stand. 
Having  carried  off  the  plate  in  military  glory,  he  has  refused,  in  his  new 
career,  to  put  himself  into  cart-horse  harness  —  to  leave  the  company  of 
tlie  Turennes  and  Marlboroughs  of  the  Cabinet,  and  herd  in  the  tear  ronk 
of  our  secondary  civilians  —  among  the  Poloniuses  and  Osrics  of  the  Court 
of  Denmark. 

The  question  certainly  is  not  new  to  Mr.  Peel ;  his  present  merit 

respecting  it  stands  therefore  on  entirely  distinct  grounds,  and  yet  ia 

^eat'     The  reputation  that  he  acquired  whilst  serving  under  his  former 

colours,  and  his  actual  declaration  that  he  has  left  them  with  reluctance, 

<>  enabled  him  to  confer  at  last  an  important  benefit  on  his  coiintrj-t 

Irittiiig  to  heal  the  wounds  he  had  so  long  kept  open.     A  confession 
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so  announced  must  satisfy  all  who  can  be  satisReJ,  that  it  has  become,  in 
any  view  of  it,  the  least  of  two  evils.  We  gladly  pay  him  high  interest 
for  the  aid  which  he  is  now  giving  to  overthrow  an  opposition,  which  he 
himself  had  mainly  raised,  consolidated,  and  upheld.  In  such  a  cose, 
when  the  last  able  layman  who  coulp  be  found  to  advocate  the  obsolete 
prejudices  of  a  powerful  party,  is  bowled  out  by  the  strong  conviction  of 
necessity,  he  must  be  prepared  to  undergo  tlte  obloquy  of  the  mob  of 
followers  who  had  made  liim  the  representative  of  their  opinions,  and 
had  put,  as  politicians,  their  whole  moral  and  intellectual  existence  into 
liis  bands.  But  this  privilege  of  scandal,  within  certain  limits  excusable 
enough,  has  been  abused  in  a  manner  disgraceful  to  the  Tory  press,  and 
to  the  party  whom  he  provided  with  sense  and  speeches  much  longer 
tban  they  deserved.  The  imjis  whom  he  conjured  up  and  fed  as  com- 
panions and  attendants,  whilst  he  continued  the  practice  of  the  "  black 
art,"  ore  now  flying  at  him  because  he  has  burnt  his  pernicious  books, 
and  resolved  to  trust  to  the  despised  faculty  of  human  reason.  Like 
Actseon,  his  own  hounds  are  ready  to  devour  him — aitd  for  the  same 
offence — opening  his  eyes.  Nothing  can  show  more  forcibly  that  Mr. 
Peel's  understanding  ttiis  got  at  length  into  its  right  place,  than  the  dif- 
ferent %ure  he  ia  making  this  session  and  the  last;  when,  though  none 
of  the  Tory  pecking  at  him  bad  begun,  and  whilst  the  Whigs  were  ex- 
tending to  him  a  most  generous  forbearance,  a  leather  seemed  dropping 
off  almost  every  night.  Allowing  f^r  the  disproportionate  consequence 
he  attaches  to  the  turn  of  the  scale  in  a  parliamentary  division,  over  the 
weightier]  matters  of  the  question,  he  has  shown  at  tlie  last  equal  judg~ 
ment,  ability,  and  temper.  Not  only  has  Mr,  Peel  dealt  usefully  by  the 
public,  in  undertaking  the  official  superintendence  of  the  present  mea- 
sures; amidst  great  personal  difficulties,  we  feel  convinced  he  has  also 
chosen  that  which,  being  the  most  fair  and  manly,  ought  to  be  the  least 
painful  and  least  unsatisfactory  for  himself.  The  choice'  could  be  to 
him  only  one  of  evils.  He  was  in  the  old  British  dilemma  —  the  sea  be- 
fore him,  the  barbarians  behind.  Mr.  Peel  is  well  aware  that  it  is  not 
tile  year  1829  which  he  has  to  exj)lain  and  justify.  It  is  not  when  pri- 
•  vate  opinions  and  public  conduct  are  coincident,  that  a  man  lias  any 
thing  to  repent  of,  or  the  country  any  reason  to  complain.  Conid  Mr. 
Canning  have  answered  to  his  wish,  "  were  our  honoured  Banquo  here  ! " 
that  princely  and  forgiving  eye  would  have  beamed  with  even  unusual 
brightness  in  welcoming  the  new  convert  to  his  cause.  He  might  have 
shrunk  at  the  recital  of  the  inward  change  of  1825, — at  the  thought  of 
the  eventful  interval,  and  the  continued  resistance ;  above  all,  Ite  must 
have  felt  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  with  these  communications,  so  long 
and  so  mysteriously  concealed,  the  disqualili cation  publicly  pronounced 
on  htm  in  1827,  by  reason  of  opinions,  which,  it  now  appears,  were  held 
at  that  very  time,  by  at  least  one  of  his  protesting  and  seceding  col- 
leagues. But  sincerity  is  valuable,  however  late.  The  man  who  never 
changes  his  mind,  must  be  about  as  great  a  foot  as  the  man  who  is  always 
changing  it ;  and  if  there  be  an  occasion  when  sucli  an  intellectual  pro- 
cess ought  to  meet  with  indulgence,  it  is  when  you  perhaps  save  a  king- 
dom by  submitting  to  it.  "  Stepe  ego  auilioi  iipiid  mUHes  mm  primum 
este  virurn  qui  ipse  amtulat  quid  in  rem  ail .-  secundum  cum,  qui  bend 
ntottenli  oliediat .-  t/tti  nee  ipse  consulere,  itec  alteri  parvrt  aciat,  cum  eJrtremi 
ingenii  esse." 

This  latter  class,  tliat  cannot  lead  and  will  not  follow,  disdaining  t 
graforum  eerie  nobis  animontm  gloriam,  has  presented  us  with  notbingV 
8  S  3  ^ 
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the  shape  of  argument  but  a  battery  of  hitter  and  boundless  permnslkics. 
Having  hallooed  their  chumpion  up  to  tlic  hill  top,  that  he  might  cune 
tlie  tentE  of  Israel,  they  hove  heard  in  cleeperation  tlie  wordi  Uuct  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  has  put  into  his  mouth,  blessing  them  altogether.  The 
great  malignant  eophism,  by  which  ttiey  pander  to  ignaraoce  and  paauon, 
lies  chiefly  in  the  abu«c  of  a  single  word,  (and  tliis,  too,  patrcnused  by 
members  of  conversion  and  missionary  societies,)  by  which  a  change  of 
opinions,  and  apoetacy,  are  assumed  to  be  the  same.  The  blindlbUl  ctm- 
sistenev.  on  which  all  authority,  expcrieni^e,  and  warning,  are  tbroun 
away,  is  nothing  but  a  second-hand  infallibility,  made  out  of  b  wrorte- 
grained  wood  than  any  papal  choir.  "  Old  as  1  am,  I  put  mywlf  u 
school,"  was  once  esteemed  a  merit.  The  eetitnr  monim  of  antiqaitf 
learned  Greek  at  eighty  ;  and  a  love  of  liberty  is  to  the  lull- as  honannbw 
D  preparation  for  the  grave.  In  those  great  debntcK,  by  which  the  Peti* 
tion  of  Rights  is  surrounded  as  with  a  glory,  old  Sir  Edward  Coke  stood 
out,  (and  also  at  seventy -nine,)  careless  of  tlie  inconsistency  between  bis 
youth  and  :his  age ;  and  thus  joined  in  making  tlic  professional  learning 
of  tliat  day  so  dear  to  the  friends  of  freedom. 

This  setting  up  a  minister  as  a  Shrovetide  cock  for  half  a  eessimi,  is 
perhaps  a  necessary  substitute  for  the  exhausted  state  of  reasonable  mind 
and  matter  which  their  cause  affords.  'I'ht'y  are  as  httle  scrupulous  in 
calling  names  as  in  assuming  them.  The  niask  only  Js  changed,  the 
object  remains  the  same :  it  is  sought  to  extort  lo^day  by  violence,  wlmi  lias 
hitherto  been  pocketed  by  fraud.  It  is  long  since  this  party  could  vei>lur« 
to  march  through  Coventry  with  the  name  of  any  of  their  natural  leaders 
inscribed  on  their  banners.  They  have  consequently  recruited  for  peror- 
ations to  their  harangues,  and  for  followers  to  their  processions,  by  one 
of  the  most  unconscientious  appropriations  of  titles  and  relationslup  to 
which  tliey  have  no  pretence,  that  ever  was  ventured  upon  by  the  un- 
scrupulousncss  of  iiiclion.  As  Orangemen,  they  affect  tlie  countenance 
of  the  House  of  Orange ;  that  house  which,  in  the  monarchy  of  tlie  Ne- 
therlands, is  now  monifesiing  the  sanie  steady  friendab^  to  universat 
toleration,  that  was  justly  regarded  as  its  proudest  distinction,  whilst 
head  of  the  Republic  ol'  Holland.  As  SrKuswi^crs,  they  assume  the 
right  of  imposing  tiieir  own  corporation  bigotries  upon  on  illustrious 
family,  in  contradiction  to  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  is  now  the 
common  law  of  Germany,  and  in  contradiction  to  the  domestic  example, 
of  equality  before  the  law,  which  the  King  of  Hanover  has  so  hilely  set  to 
his  relation,  the  King  of  England.  The  cheers  of  the  Pitt  Clubs,  under 
circumstances  of  denial  so  recent  and  so  notorious,  at  a  toast  which  lias 
driven  those  most  nearly  connected  with  the  person  and  principles  of 
that  great  minister  from  these  celebrations  of  hi^  memory,  well  entitle 
the  festival  to  the  description  of  "  the  great  annual  imposture,"  by  which 
we  usually  hear  it  called.  Considering  that  these  frauds  Iwve  been  per- 
petrated for  the  purposes  of  political  trade,  an  injunction  might  almost  be 
moved  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  against  them.  It  Is  difficult  to  say  in 
what  Jesuit  annals  there  can  be  ibund  a  more  glaring  abuse  of  wwds, 
than  that  by  which  Protestant  zeal  has  endeavoured  to  press  into  its 
service  the  potronage  of  the  two  men,  who  in  all  our  hislory,  would 
most  Lave  scorned  the  degradation  of  such  alliance. 

Nursed  in  that  country,  whose  greatest  glory  wob,  that  it  placed 
freedom  of  conscience  above  all  other  freedom  and  thai  it  gave  tlie  euriicst 
example  of  wlmt  security,  prosperity,  and  happiness  attend  on  toleratioo, 
William  brought  to  England  a  most  earnest  wish  to  realise  the  apprc- 
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hensions  of  the  bigots,  by  making  it  "  an  Amsterdam  of  all  religione." 
No  TtLct  belonging  to  tliat  most  iogloriauij,  but  most  blessed  Revolution, 
is  better  kuown  to  all  tvlio  know  any  tiling  of  the  matter,  and  more 
studiously  concealed  by  those  who  call  loudest  on  his  name  when  Ihey 
are  most  violating  his  principles,  than  that  lie  bad  no  sympathy  with  the 
planter-like  insolence  of  oppression ;  that,  volunteering  on  no  exclusions, 
be  yielded  in  this,  as  in  other  instances,  to  the  cruel  exigencie< 
position ;  and  that  he  would  have  held  the  title  of  our  "  Great  Deliverer^ 
much  truer  and  much  dearer,  if  no  deacription  of  his  subjects  had  be« 
led  captive  at  Lis  triumph.     Notwithstanding  the  authoritative  disdaimfl^ 
which  Mr.  I<atouche  so  lately  read  the  Orangemen,  from  Bishop  Burne^I 
these  societies,  as  long  as  they  crawl,  will  doubtless  re-hang  their  spideros 
web  upon  tlie  statue  of  our  hero,  and  seek  to  borrow  some  credit  iron  J 
acliaracter  whose  services  and  virtues  would  go  far  towards  sanctifyin|f  ~l 
any  error.  I 

Id  respect  of  the  Pitt  Clubs,  tlie  scandal  is  only  greater  as  the  faoti  J 
are  more  flagranL     In  the  lustory  of  a  man  whose  natural  and  official  li^4 
were  almost  one,  wliat  event  can  be  so  remarkable  as  that  he  sliould  haiW'f 
chosen  to  abdicate  the  government,  abandon  his  beseeching  sovereign^  d 
and  leave  Lord  Sidmouth  to  try  conclusions  with  Bonaparte,  rather  thM  I 
appear  wanting  in  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  thu  cause  i*     Thc^4 
are  bad  husbanders  of  hie  honour,  who  pass  over  this  striking  epoofat] 
tliey  are  garblt^rs  of  the  memoirs  of  that  necessary  evil  —  the  Irish  Uniott  ij 
—  who  du  not  wind  up  its  story  by  doing  justice  to  the  manliness  th(C4 
refused  to  be  a  party  in  defraudii^  the  expectations  under  which  that 
Union  had  been  obtained ;  the  fulfilment  of  which  expectations  coiUd 
alone  turn  it  into  that  fusion  of  national  interests  and  feclinge,  which  tlie 
safety  of  both  countries  demanded,  and  which  he  intended  it  to  be.     His 
great  political  achievement  has  been  thus  corrupted  into  a  monster,  half 
slave,  half  free  —  a  centaur,  not  a  man  ;  and  thus  has  Ireland  been,  fbf '  J 
upwards  of  a  century,  what  Scotland  would  have  been,  bad  our  si 
also  lcgislat«d,  at  the  creation  of  tJie  kisgdom  of  Great  Britain,  upon  tJ 
more  plausible  supposition  that  Presbyterians  are  ill-disposed  lowai 
monardiy,  and  therefore  ineligible  to  office  under  a  monarchical  cotu 
tution.     Mr.  Pitt,  whom  they  worshipped  for  party  objects  with  » 
moutli-ltouour,  has  been  treated,  in  respect  to  these  transactions,  o 
one  degree  leu  treacherously  than  the  Irish  themselves.     The  single 
of  "  wild  justice"  perpetrated  on  bim,  has  been  the  publication  of  li 
admirable  Letter  to  George  111.,  whidi  Lord  Konyon,  in  a  headlong  a 
to  avail  himself  of  royal  prejudices,  has,  with  a  judgment  so  well  wort 
of  the  cause,  lately  pruited.    As  tor  the  Pitt  Clubs  themselves,  it  is  clear, 
beyond  all  dispute,  that  Mr.  Pitt  would  not  dine  at  his  own  dinner. 

The  late  appeals  to  the  populace  liave  been  accompanied  with  lan- 
guage, for  which,  if  it  has  tailed  in  its  own  intelligible  meaning,  we  yet 
owe  no  thanks  to  those  who  calculated  upon  gunpowder,  when  they 
shook  their  torch.  The  preparations  for  some  time  have  shown.  thiM 
reason  had  long  ago  gathered  whatever  was  within  reach,  and  that  all 
further  hope  lay  in  shaking  the  tree.  Strength  of  argument  had  been 
long  di^ensed  with,  and  we  stood  on  the  intermediate  point  most  favour- 
able to  strength  of  lungs.  Dr.  Philpottfi  had  made  way  for  Lord  Win- 
chilsea :  the  study-chair  for  Penendcn  Heath  —  the  Runnymede  of 
intolerance  —  where,  withm  hearing;  of  the  Canterbury  clergy.  Arch- 
bishop Langton  was  lectured  on  his  lukewarmness  to  freedom.  Th^« 
I  af  the  word  Popery,  it  was  knowuf  had  been  g  ~  ' 
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any  time  these  hundred  years,  to  depriTe  a  considerable  parLa 
Englishmen  of  the  perfect  use  of  their  understanding.  Hoc : 
craHiness  of  that  favourite  fallacy  which  brands  with  the  epttbctf 
popery^  men  whose  Protestantism  and  patriotism  are  known  to  be  ec;^ 
mtense ;  and  who  are  earnest,  in  the  precise  proportion  a£  thofe  tc^ 
to  relieve  their  religion  from  the  disgrace  of  such  gratuitous  mpr. 
and  their  country  from  the  danger  of  a  policy  so  pemiciousij  os 
Polemical  irrelevances,  whether  foolish  only,  or  malignant,  jet  vr. 
injurious,  have  accordingly  been  scandalously  abused  in  the  mysti&c£ 
professionally  prepared  for  the  delusion  of  the  lower  orders.  The  c 
mistake  which  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  haye  aH  t 
committed,  consists  in  their  having  despised  these  practices  too  icsc 
be  at  the  pains  for  circulating  appropriate  antidotes  to  such  vulgar  pcM 
So  far  from  being  taken  by  surprise,  whilst  half  of  England  is  sk 
longing  for  this  measure,  too  many  of  our  excellent  countrymen  hsTc 
time  to  raise  the  price  of  Lincolnshire  sheepskins,  and  expose  them* 
egregiously.  We  make  no  complaint  of  those  who  so  loudly  appi 
from  Parliament  to  the  people.  We  receive  gladly  any  precede: 
deference  to  popular  opinion.  Go  through  the  form  of  asking  \ 
of\en,  and  it  will  become  more  and  more  worth  having.  A  village  i 
said  county,  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted,  was  so  earnest  in  avj 
itself  of  the  opportunity  of  exercising  this  right,  that,  upon  the  Du 
St.  Alban's  very  properly  requiring  of  the  clergyman  that  tliey  si 
have  a  petition  in  favour,  as  well  as  against,  the  Catholics  submitt 
their  choice,  we  arc  told  that  every  man  in  the  parish  most  impai 
signed  both  ! 

Of  late,  there  has  been  no  attempt  at  reasoning,  beyond  an  app 

the  test  of  numbers.     Death  must  be  .daily  turning  even  this  againi 

side  that  has  no  recruits.     The  sere  and  yellow  leaf  is  replaced  b 

vigorous  promise  of  a  forward  spring.     The  young  shoots  refuse  t 

out  buds  of  rotten  wood.     Now,  as  our  religion  is  an  historical  reli 

80  is  this  in  part  an  historical  question.     It  also  requires  knowledj 

the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  ui  its  vn 

state,  in  other  countries  at  the  present  age.    It  would  be  as  well,  \S  i 

who  are  to  decide,  could  fonn  some  conjecture  of  what  the  proi 

alteration  amounts  to,  and  what  is  the  possible  danger  to  which  il 

open  a  door.     Nor  would  they  be  the  less  competent,  if  they  had  co 

opinions  on  the  kind  of  risk  to  which  the  happiness  of  individuals 

the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  are  exposed,  by  a  continued  refus 

do  justice.    The  people  are  justified  in  watching  jealously  the  class  a 

them,  wherever  they  see  it  employ etl  in  legislating  or  deciding  in  fa 

of  interests  of  its  own.     But  there  is  no  reason  for  overruling  the  c 

due  to  its  superior  opi>ortunities  and  superior  intelligence,  when  the 

•  no  separate  interest  to  mislead  it,  and  where  the  only  possible  consi 

ation  is  the  common  safety  of  the  state.    Notwithstanding  the  confid 

with  which  numbers  have  been  arrayed,  and  the  admitted  probability 

the  popular  prejudices  are  not  yet  numerically  subdued,  yet  the  < 

I .  I  tive  indifference  with  which  the  common  people  regard  the  sub 

'     if  1  be  presumed  from  the  unsparing  abuse  of  every  species  of  delii 

.     J  which  the  country  has  been  deluged  and  disgraced.     Nobody  i 

jj  of  this  kind  by  preference,  and  for  nothing.     Could   truth    1 

-nose  of  this  modern  opposition,  surely  they  would   1 

t  is  amusing  to  see  a  sudden  reverence  for  petitions 

•age,  beyond  what  Major  Cartwright  ever  dreamec 
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ow  sprung  up  among  the  Tory  aristocracy;  whilst  their  management 
^%f  a  machinery  so  new  to  them,  sweeping  in  the  charity  girl,  the  lunaticy 
"  Wd  the  felon,  might  be  considered  by  the  suspicious  as  evidence  of  an 
^ulterior  conspiracy  to  brine  the  right  of  petitioning  into  contempt.  A 
^Florilegium  of  these  placards  and  handbills  will  be  a  strange  contradiction 
^  for  posterity  to  reconcile  with  the  opposite  proofs  of  our  contemporary 
^  knowledge  and  refinement.  We  are  not  disposed  to  flatter  the  present 
^  age  by  any  worthless  compliments  on  its  discretion  or  its  virtues.  But 
a  spirit  of  more  comprehensive  charity,  improving  upon  the  ancient  petty 
modifications  of  self-love,  is  its  noblest  characteristic.  Dry  den's  beautiful 
supposition,  that  man  was  created  with  an  extended  space  of  arms  "  to 
satisfy  a  large  embrace,*'  seems  getting  truer  every  day.  But  this  is 
Philosophy's  best  and  dearest  work.  Accordingly,  all  the  great  move- 
ments m  advance  have  everywhere  been  fought  up  by  intelligent  mi- 
norities. This  is  the  very  picture  of  society  in  progress  —  as  at  the 
Reformation,  the  Revolution,  and  on  this  very  question.  There  have 
been  certain  subjects  wherein  nobody,  for  a  long  time,  ever  dreamt  of 
consulting  humanity  or  justice.  A  Catholic  was  as  much  bom  to  be 
excluded,  as  a  negro  to  be  sold.  A  few  surviving  representatives  of  an 
age,  whose  morals  and  politics  were  full  of  chasms,  may  be  still  found 
regular  at  church  or  chapel,  whilst  persecuting,  up  to  the  maximum  the 
times  will  bear,  those  whom  the  law  allows  them  to  call  heretics.  Their 
complacency  is  of  the  same  character  with  that  which  enabled  Cowper's 
Newton  to  write,  ^*  that  he  never  had  sweeter  communion  with  God 
than — on  his  last  voyage  to  Guinea !"  A  spirit  of  perfect  toleration  is 
among  the  most  brilliant  innovations  of  very  recent  days.  It  is  the 
dethroning  of  the  last  Aristotle  of  every  Sorbonne.  Whilst  we  take 
boundless  pleasure  in  this  triumph,  we  allow,  on  behalf  of  its  veteran 
antagonists,  their  title  to  the  whole  benefit  of  Harvey's  declaration,  that  he 
had  found  no  physician  turned  of  forty,  who  would  admit  the  circulation 
of  the  blood. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  lay-talent  of  this  country,  that,  beset  as  this 
courtier  superstition  has  been  with  temptations,  yet  its  fortune  has  been 
long  decided  by  a  constellation  of  every  distinguished  name  among  our 
statesmen.  There  is  not  missing  a  star  of  any  magnitude.  It  is  singular, 
when  no  country  exists  in  Europe,  where  the  authority  of  great  names  is 
so  strong  a  supplement  to  reason  (indeed,  it  might  be  said,  is  so  often 
stronger  than  reason,  where  they  happen  to  be  opposed)  as  England,  that 
in  a  case  where  reason  and  authority  cover  each  other  in  an  entire  coin- 
cidence, means  were  found  for  so  many  years  of  evading  the  grasp  of 
their  conclusions.  Our  premier,  thus  supported,  need  give  himself  little 
trouble  about  the  obsolete  and  impenitent  ultras,  who  reproach  their  own 
bishops  for  indiffence  to  Episcopacy ;  and  whose  hulls,  mouldering  on  the 
strand,  will  soon  serve  only  to  measure  the  distance  at  which  they  are  left 
by  the  current  of  the  times.  The  survivors  of  the  baffled  minority  on 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade — those  practical  statesmen,  who  nailed 
their  colours  to  the  mast  of  the  last  Guinea  ship  —  may  be  allowed  to  sun 
their  harmless  imbecility  in  the  brightness  of  a  similar  exhibition,  and  to 
celebrate,  with  one  cheer  more,  dieir  favourite  virtue  of  consistency, 
whether  right  or  wrong.  When  the  misguided  villagers  have  had  a  respite^ 
and  have  recovered  from  the  saturnalia  of  inflammatory  politics,  at  whose 
dramshop  they  had  been  drenched,  they  will  see  into  what  company  they 
have  fallen ;  and  may  judge  of  the  real  tendency  of  all  this  intolerance^ 
by  the  rank  and  file  with  which  it  mustenu    This  ia  only  one  leaf  out  r'* 
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on  encaurBgeinent.  nnd  not  a  warning.     For  lier  gallant  huBband,  when  h 
sitw  that  "many  who  Itad  preached  the  people  into  it,  had  unoatatiscd,  h 
hiniEclf  to  a  more  diligent  study  of  tlie  Scriptures,  wherebg  he  atlatM 
eo»ijtrjnation  iti  main/  principies  he  had  before."     It  is  scarcely  crediUi 
that  8  nution,  with  eighty  tnilUons  of  heathens  for  its  BubjectSi  should  Jv^l 
tlireaceoed  wilhOod'c  judgments  upon  those  that  unite  themselves  wj4 
idolaters,  by  a  aimple  adniission  of  feltow-Christians  to  equal  polilicilS 
rights  j  especially  when  the  precedent  chosen  ibr  tliie  bold  distribution  fM 
tiie  Divine  displeasure,  is  that  policy  of  brotherly  love,  which  Itag  [ilrrnJ|r  fl 
secured  religious  peace  and  civil  concord  to  nearly  the  whole  of  Euraptifl 
Whichever  of  the  hundred  notions  of  Antichrist  may  happen  to  be  triH^a 
Ireland  must  equally  be  aaved.     K  religious  enthusiasts  once  changed  tlNlM 
politics  of  their  age,  it  was  when  they  formed  in  line  with  the  fiends  ^Tfl 
freedom.     Let  tliem  turn  against  us  now,  and  they  shall  find  tliat  « 
have  un  enthusiasni  as  ardent  and  invincible  as  their  own. 

The  perturbation  thus  raised  by  shifting  a  cjuestion  of  poHtics  into  oi_ 
of  poleinice,  lias  not  only  broken  the  peace*  of  the  religious  world,  bit  J 


■  From  the  first  discusHon  of  thiif  great  ijucstion,  the  Binhop  of  Norwich  h 
supported  a  uuiisc  as  lrul,v  (hat  of  Pnutcstantlsoi  as  uf  Mute  pulley;  anil  the  |a.. 
Bent  Biahoji  of  Hoidicatcr  bns  nucceedi-d  to  the  libural  opinions  as  well  ae  to  tbfil 
honours  of  Dr,  Kiiig,  the  friend  of  Burke.     It  u  to  be  liopcd  that  these,  with  ihjj 
more  recent  examples  of  chiirchnicn  most  distinguished  for  their  piety,  and  tl   * 
of  the  ^eat  leader  of  the  Scottish  Church,  Dr.  Chnlniers,  will  bring  back  to  th 
moorings  many  of  those  whom  die  late  tempest  had  driven  haK-scas  orer.     1 
Roman  Cutholie  interpretation  of  the  Tmn substantiation   Text  seems 
rightly  described  at  a  mistake  of  crilicifitn,  tuminc  "  Rbetorie  into  Lome.' 
it  is  indeed  surprising  that  Mr.  Faber  should  think  H  a  suitatde  n.-creatiaB  lor  ifa^l 
present  season,  to  labour  a  demonstradon,  that  becauHe  the  Eeremony  of  tlie  b 
would  be  idolatry  in  ua,  according  to  our  interpretation,  we  thcretore  must  ai^ 
towards  it  as  idolatry  in  thcni,  with  theirs.     This  is  the  very  noint  which  in;  I 
tolerance  lung  dashed  at  with  most  impetuous  objections;  and  which  JereniKB 
Taylor  ouyht  to  have  put  down  for  ever  by  the  Ibtlowing  triun^hant  answtp^ 
Observe,  moreover,  iT  Dcuteroiiooiy  is  to  fii  the  offence,  it  also  should  award  dM 
punishment,  and  such  prophet  is  to  be  slain.    The  extract  is  not  too  long,  if  thM^I 
wlio  have  been  misled  by  the  fidlacj,  will  commune  on  it,  and  take  it  to  thcgt^ 
hearts  and  be  still.  (Worlis,  vol.  viii.  p.  S23.)    "  But  here  we  must  deliberate  .v| 
for  it  ia  eonceming  the  lives  of  me>i ;  and  yet  a  little  deliberation  may  suffio) 
For  idolatry  is  a  forsakmg  the  true  God,  and  giving  divine  worship  to  a  creatUL 
or  lo  un  idol,  that  is,  .to  un  imaginary  god,  who  hath  no  foundation  in  essence  wl 
flxiatencei  and  is  that  kind  of  Buperstition  which  by  divines  is  called  tlie  NipefwB 
Btitioa  of  an  undue  olyect.     Now  it  is  evident  that  the  object  of  their  adoraticAl 
(that  which  is  represented  to  them  in  thor  nnndH,  their  toougbts,  nod  puipoiM 
and  bv  which  God  priacipally,  if  not  solely,  takes  estimate  of  human  actiuna^  | 
the  blessed  sacroment,  is  the  only  true  and  eternal  tiod  faypostaticall,"  '•"—■ 
with  his  holy  humanhy,  wbieh  humaniiv  they  believe  actually  present  u 


forshipping  the  bread 

I  do  H> )    wliiub  is  ~   - 

s  idolatrical.     If  their 


1  this  rase,  that  themselves  proles 


upon  so  great  mistake,  (as  without  doubt  they  have,)  vet  tlie  will  hath  n 
in  it  but  what  is  a  great  enemy  to  idolatry :  ■  £t  nihil  ardet  in  inferno  aisi  propti^fl 
voluntas.'     And  although  they  have  done  violence  lo  all  philosophy  aud  tT 
reason  of  man,  and  undone  and  cancelled  the  principles  of  two  or  three  Hcienc«ik| 
to  bring  in  this  article;  yet  they  have  a  divine  revelation,  whose  literal  an2^^ 
grammatical  sense,  if  that  sense  were  intended,  wouhl  warrant  them  to  do  riolenee 
to  nil  tlie  sciences  in  the  circle.     And  indceil  that  tninsuheitantiBliou  is  openly 
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portion  to  the  affectionate  connection  by  wliich  every  English  gentleman  ] 
must  be  bound  to  many  of  its  order,  (mid  none  more  devotedly  than  our-  I 
selves,  by  ties  both  of  blood  and  friendship,)  must  have  been  the  regret,  I 
with  which  they  witnessed  tlie  hawker  and  pedlar  activity  of  the  Jate  I 
clerical  crusade  against  the  liberty  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  the  trail-,  I 
quiHity  of  the  state-  If  successful,  Peter  the  Hermit's  would  not  have  I 
been  so  disastrous.  Meanwhile,  it  bears  little  outward  token  of  that  I 
candour  in  nature,  and  profound  charity  in  conscience,  which  were  held,  I 
in  tile  character  of  Falkland,  as  being  so  excellent  a  temper  fur  tlie  pro-  I 
pagation  of  Christianity.  We  hardly  knowwhether  the  chief  performera  I 
arc  entitled  to  the  a])ology,  that  divinity  seems  to  be,  above  all  others,  1 
that  study  which  makes  those  who  involve  themselves  the  farthest  in  its  I 
technical  windings,  pay  for  every  inch  of  knowledge,  by  losing  at  least  m  I 
much  in  charity.  I 

The  actual  Church  of  England  has  great  merit  in  many  respects.  But  J 
history  certainly  does  not  tax  its  liberal  reader  with  any  such  burden  of  ■ 
gratitude  for  past  political  favours  at  her  hands,  as  to  entitle  her  present  I 
interposition  to  any  strong  presumptions  in  its  behalf.  When  we  see  its.  I 
divines  clustering  together,  almost  in  a  hardened  unanimity,  whilst  all  I 
enlightened  lay  opinion  is  broken  up  and  siding  oif  in  the  opposite  direc-  9 
tion,  we  cannot  hut  recall  the  impracticableness  and  the  absence  of  due  I 
national  sympathy  and  discretion  which  they  have  so  fre(juently  shown^  I 
The  moderate  Selden  was  thus  provoked  to  propose,  as  a  preliminary  to-  1 
a  cliance  of  peace,  that  they  should  "  chain  up  the  clergy  on  both  sides."  I 
It  was  the  same  painful  experience  which  wrung  from  Clarendon,  whose:  I 
notions  on  church  government  satisfied  even  Charles  1.,  and  who  has'  I 
left  us  a  delightful  testimony  of  his  intimacy  with  all  that  was  dislln-  I 
guishcd  among  the  ecclesiastics  of  his  age,  that  melancholy  averment ;  I 
— "  Clergymen  understand  the  least,  and  take  the  worst  measure  of  I 
human  affairs,  of  all  mankind  that  can  write  and  read."  Burnet  would,*  1 
tell  us,  on  his  episcopal  knowledge  and  authority,  what  the  1688,  of  which  I 
we  now  hear  so  much,  really  owed  them.  ■■  They  are  the  most  rcmiiq:  I 
of  any  in  Europe;"  and  again,  — "  They  are,  for  the  greatest  part,  theu  I 
worst  natured,  the  fiercest,  indiscreetest,  and  most  persecuting  sort  that  I 
are  in  the  nation."  Ever  since  the  lie  formation,  they  have  generally  I 
withdrawn  themselves  from  a  free  and  comprehensive  contemplation  of  I 
public  questions,  and  have  been  found  trying  every  great  domestic  meA-  I 
sure  in  a  small  monas lie  spirit,  and  with  a  narrow  reference  to  them9e1vea.>  I 
A  convocation,  at  the  present  day,  would  stand  just  aa  much  in  need,  at.  I 
in  the  most  popish  times,  of  an  inhibition  against  their  attempting  augh^  1 
therein  to  the  prejudice  of  the  king,  his  crown,  and  dignity.  The  truth,  m 
is,  that  no  "  measure  of  human  anairs"  was  ever  worse  taken  than  their  I 
recent  conduct;  which  first  assumed  tliat  Ilieir  interest  is  distinct  froD>>  I 
that  of  the  community  ;  and  next,  that  they  are  safer  amidst  disturbanceti  M 
thus  provoked,  than  under  the  quiet  protection  and  favour  of  the  law,,  I 
In  such  a  case,  ecclesiastical  property  always  has  been  and  nmst  be  the:  ■ 
most  exposed.  We  never  felt  dearer  of  any  fact,  than  that  the  Church;  I 
has  more  immediately  at  stake,  in  the  present  settlement,  than  aayil 
lay  interest  whatever.  But  were  it  unfortunately  otherwise,  and  were  wft  I 
driven  to  choose  between  what  is  principal  and  what  is  accessory,  betweea<  I 
the  loss  of  all  and  the  loss  of  part,  we  would  still  say,  "Save  out  of  the  fire  I 
what  you  can."  The  admonition  of  JcremyTaylor,  the  more  than  FcneloiLjl 
of  the  Church  of  England,  is  very  applicable,  mulatig  mutandit,  to  thoa^J 
v^M  will  have  it  that  tlie  parish  was  made  tor  the  church,  and  not  th^l 
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church  for  the  parieb,  — "  '  Au^r  < 
oprimis  auEpiciis  ea  peri,  quic  pro  i 
contra  rempublicam  fererentur,  cont 
meliorate  the  condition  of  a  people,  no 
fore,  those  doctrines  that  inco 
religion.     '  Vt  respublica  saiva 


iin  esset  Cato,  dicere  ausm  en. 
ipublicae  salute  gereretitur;  qatt 
I  anspicia  ferri.'  Keligion  h  W 
to  do  it  disadvantage ;  and.  tbefv- 

the  public  are  no  parts  uf  good 

necessary  consideratio 


permisstOD  of  prophesyinga  ;  for  according  to  the  true,  solid,  and  prudent 
ends  of  the  republic,  so  is  the  doctrine  to  be  permitted  or  rettraincd,  and 
the  men  that  preach  it,  according  as  th^  are  good  subjects  and  right 
commonwealth's  men.  For  religion  is  a  thing  superinduced  to  tempmal 
government,  and  the  diurch  is  em  addition  of  a  capacity  to  a  common- 
wealth, and  therefore  is  in  no  sense  to  disserve  the  necessity  and  Just 
interests  of  that,  to  which  it  is  miperadded  for  its  advantage  amd  con- 
servation." If  ihey  will  not  believe  tile  greatest  among  themselves  in 
thus  marshalling  the  degree  of  their  comparative  importance,  they  will 
hardly  accept  from  Selden  the  suggestion,  that  their  ordinary  circum- 
stances iuid  interests  do  not  provide  them  with  the  appropriate  know- 
ledge which  is  indispensable  in  dealing  with  so  practical  a  subject  M  the 
possible  political  necessities  of  any  given  year.  "  The  parson  of  the 
Tower  (a  good,  discreet  man)  told  Dt,  Moeely,  who  was  sent  to  m«  and 
the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  committed,  3d  Charles  I.,  that  he  found  no 
such  words  as  parliament,  habeai  corpus,  rttum,  tonxr,  ^.  neither  in  (he 
Fathers,  nor  the  schoolmen,  nor  in  the  text,  and  therefore  for  his  part  he 
believed  ho  understood  nothing  of  the  business !  A  satire  upon  all  those 
clergymen  that  meddle  with  matters  they  do  not  understand.'  They  are 
bound  to  especial  caution,  considering  the  unfortunate  influence  such  e«- 
hibitions  may  exercise  over  their  proper  jurisdiclton.  When  pari slii oners, 
instead  of  the  night  nf  popery  gathering  round  them,  find  year  after  year 
only  a  more  profound  peace  and  concord ;  when  tlte  drover,  returning 
home  from  Sniitlifield,  protests  that  he  left  there,  instead  of  pens  of 
Protestants  (o  be  burned,  only  pens  of  cattle  to  be  sold  ;  when  tlie  onk 
martyrdom  they  can  bear  of  in  the  country,  is  that  of  llieir  own  aiMici' 
ation  against  Guy  Faux,  which  the  bill  leaves  untouched,  out  of  a  kind 
consideration  for  prolestant  children  ;  what  may  tliey  not  be  brought  tn 
think  of  the  intemperance  of  error  into  which  their  pastor  would  have  leil 
them?  Their  respect  for  his  motives  must  borrow. a  little  (rom  tbrir 
respect  for  his  understanding.  Some  bad  rcasoners,  who  are  behind 
liand  with  tlieir  tithes,  will  be  concluding,  that  a  man  so  wrong  respect- 
ing this  world  may  be  mistaken  about  the  next;  and  their  rustic  faith 
may  possibly  be  carried  awny  by  unjust  inferences,  of^'t  Mcrifitvlai  tt 
Poffum  deci/rit,  in  more  ways  than  one. 

The  late  tola!  want  of  all  novelty,  either  in  substance  or  in  expression, 
we  admit  is  no  fault  of  the  disputants.  This  is  a  town  wltich  has  been 
taken  by  storm  so  ollen,  that  not  one  brick  is  letV  upon  another.  The 
mere  abstract  principle  of  intolerance,  or  the  instinct  that  shrinks  from 
any  change,  lest  it  may  loosen  some  of  the  secret  fastenings  by  which  a 
monopoly  is  held  together,  can  only  serve,  in  the  present  day.  for  the 
underground  and  invisible  foundations.  But  before  we  hand  this  question 
over  to  the  shelves  of  pure  theology,  we  will  take  a  parting  notice  of  the 
mo<le  in  which  some  of  the  most  prominent  topits  have  been  brandished. 

The  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acta  restored  Protestant  Dis- 
senters to  the  evenhandedness  of  the  common  law.  From  that  hour,  the 
general  principle  of  equality  became  again  recognised,  as  poKtic,  con- 
stitutional, and  just.     In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  proof,  which  tlw 
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opponents  of  eq^mik  righCi  between  members  of  the  sdme  cmnnronitj  werr 
always  bound  to  give»  (but  never  g»ve,)  that  a  necessity  existed  for  pn^ 
ting  any  religious  parenthesis,  or  exception,  into  our  definition  of  crHI 
liberty,  they  were  then  subjected  to  the  further  obligation  of  showing, 
why  Roman  Catholics  in  particulsr  riiould  not  stand  in  the  same  condttioii 
with  other  Dissenters  from  our  national  church.-  As  we  do  not  hoid^ 
with  Cobbett,  the  superior  excellence  of  this  religion^  we  cannot  undef^ 
stand  the  alarm  ^  of  which,  if  we  were  Roman  Catholics,  we  should  bc^ 
so  proud  —  that  anticipates  from  the  removal  of  a  few  penalties  the 
success  of  their  faith.  The  contirarv  extreme  of  vitwperation  with  which 
it  has  been  assailed^  we  understand  as  little.  When  the  passions  have^ 
ceased  to  blow  a  hurricane,  men  will  duly  estimate  the  force  of  arffunenC» 
that  prove  too  much.  An  error  of  this  kind,  in  moral  and  political  cal* 
culations,  is  as  fatal  to  their  possible  correctness  as  any  similar  mistake 
that  an  accountant  should  discover  in  a  sum  o£  figures.  Aware  that  the 
ordinary  distinction  which  eyery  Protestant  believes  to  exist  between  his 
own  form  of  Christianity  and  that  professed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  exclusion,  the  line  of  demarcation  baa 
been  darkened  by  exaggerations  of  the  worst  description.  These  im* 
putations  can  be  good  for  any  thing,  onlv  if  true ;  ana  they  can  be  true, 
only  if  the  inferences  which  necessarily  now  from  them  are  confirmed  by 
facts.  But  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  the  inferences  are 
contradicted  by  the  experience  of  centuries,  in  onr  political  relations 
with  Roman  Catholic  governments,  and  by  our  intercourse,  roomiagy 
noon,  and  night,  with  individuals  of  that  persuasion. 

Libels  against  human  nature,  from  Caivinistic  pulpits,  we  are  all  welt 
aware,  are  no  indictable  offence;  nor  libels  against  Christianity,  appa- 
rently, unless  as  far  as  Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  law.  Other- 
wise, we  have  shrunk  with  disgust  and  terror  from  the  unsparing  com- 
prehensiveness of  these  ferocious  denunciations  against  the  Church  of 
Rome  —  of  a  nature  to  disqualify  it,  not  only  for  the  duties  of  civil  office, 
but  for  the  common  purposes  that  every  religion  ousht  to  serve.  LaiK' 
guage  of  this  description  is  as  Athanasian  as  any  thmg  the  Vatican  ever 
thundered  in  the  darkest  times.  Books  formerly  were  written  to  prove 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  as  well  by  the  progress  it  had  made,  as  by  the 
share  it  had  taken  in  the  general  improvement  of  society ;  whilst,  accord- 
ing to  the  statistics  of  modem  controversy,  the  members  of  this  com- 
munion must  not  only  be  deducted  as  bad  debts,  when  we  are  reckoning 
the  strength  of  Christendom,  but  a  credit  against  Christianity  must  bat 
allowed  to  the  sceptics  on  their  account.  Whilst  their  ordination  is  re- 
cognised as  conferring  holy  orders,  tliey  themselves  are  made  out  to  be 
far  worse  than  nothing.  This  is  indeed  thinning  the  fold  of  our  Great 
Shepherd,  and  half  emptying  heaven ;  a  pouring  of  doubts  into  the  minds 
of  calm  observers,  who  are  compelled  to  ask  themselves  whether  the 
general  arguments  in  favour  of  Christianity  can  afford  to  run  the  gauntlet 
of  the  hundred  inferences  which  break  out  over  all  the  surface  of  such 
a  statement.  Why  will  polemics  burn  the  beams  of  our  common  temple 
to  roast  their  eggs  by,  now  that  they  can  no  longer  roast  each  other  ? 

In  consequence  of  the  abhorrence  with  which  thb  obnoxious  faith  is 
regarded,  a  part  o£  the  religious  world  hangs  to  these  disqualifications 
for  their  proselyting  efficacy,  as  a  gentle  Mister,  pro  salute  animtBy  by 
which  the  medicines  of  the  new  Reformation  may  be  assisted.  In  the 
first  place^  these  mitigated  penalties  so  levied,  differ  only  in  degree  from 
the  tiigot;  they  are  a  branch  bank  to  the  Inquisition ;  they  are  the  hu« 
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inanity  man-traps,  wliich  have  succeeded  to  spring  guns.  Surely  there 
are  indu cements  enough  in  the  present  day,  from  the  rewards  and  pro- 
mises which  surround  the  avenues  lo  the  Church  of  England,  to  ensure 
the  entrance  of  all  within  its  pale  that  lionestly  can  come  there,  (and  we 
should  desire  no  others,)  without  our  being  driven  to  have  recourse  to  an 
atom  of  deprivation,  derived  from  the  more  odious  table  of  the  pensi 
law.  The  truth  is,  tliat,  by  a  mere  reduction  of  the  intensity  of  the 
furnace,  without  extinguishing  it  altogether,  we  have  got  the  disadvui- 
tagcs  of  two  extremes,  without  the  advantages  of  either.  Extermination 
lies  been  recommended  ;  and  would  have  answered  the  purpose,  if  com- 
plete, just  as  play-wrighlB  kill  olT,  towards  the  end  of  a  tragedy,  the 
characters  whom  they  find  a  difficulty  in  disposing  of.  When  the  brains 
are  out,  a  man  will  die :  but  nations,  in  that  condition,  are  ot\cn  par- 
ticularly troublesome.  Concihation,  like  mercy,  would  have  been  indeed 
twice  blessed — blessing  both  the  giver  and  receiver;  and  might  have 
done  as  much  for  the  Protestant  church  as  for  the  Catholic  freeholder. 
As  it  is,  our  relaxations  have  been  specifically  adapted  to  strengthen 
every  thing  Catholic  in  Ireland — numbers — means — intelligence — all, 
except  her  confidence  in  our  justice  or  affection. 

Directly  in  reference  to  the  encouragement  of  Protestantism,  our 
whole  system  is  wrong,  by  at  least  two  centuries.  Europe  has  passed  the 
period  when  rehgion  could  be  propagated  —  ay,  or  kept  ahve  in  it  —  by 
force.  It  would  be  a  contradiction  to  imagine  that  measures,  which  it  is 
our  boast  are  alien  to  its  spirit,  and  opposed  to  the  mode  pursued  on  tlie 
first  establishment  of  general  Christianity,  should  be  any  thing  but  pre- 
•     •■      ■  •  -  ..  '-  ,  of  it.     They 


judicial  to  the  interests  of  our  own  peculiar  modification  of  it.  They 
canonise  a  whole  people  with  the  crown  of  apparent  martyrdom.  Tliey 
destroy  those  feelings  which  form  the  soil,  if  not  tlie  root,  for  probable 
conversions.  An  Irish  peasant,  at  the  present  day,  would  answer  the  new 
rctbrmation  missions,  as  the  Indian  chiel^ins  did  the  Spanish  priest  who 
recruited  for  converts  in  the  rear  of  the  army  of  Pizarro.  That  silent 
reformation  (the  most  valuable  of  all,  because  the  most  ennobling  and 
characteristic)  which  Paley  so  naturally  anticipated  from  the  ascendency 
of  truth,  has  been  beat  down  in  common  with  other  honourable  principles, 
by  an  ascendency  of  a  very  different  school.  Nor  have  our  theologians 
been  content  with  the  alienation  unavoidably  produced  by  this  hostility 
of  demeanour.  As  often  as  a  ray  of  light  was  seen  to  be  breaking  through, 
and  an  approximation  to  Protestant  opinion  taking  place,  the  fiend  of 
controversy  has  delighted  to  creep  forward ;  and,  combining  some  passages 
in  Beliarmine  with  the  prelensiims  to  unchangeableness,  has  rejected  all 
such  favourable  advances,  witliout  the  signature  of  an  apology,  and  the 
surrender  of  tlieir  sword.  "  There  is  no  change,  there  can  be  no  change, 
there  shall  be  no  change  !"  It  has  made  our  blood  run  cold,  to  see  the 
recklessness  with  which  the  winning  of  souls,  and  the  mtion  of  hearts, 
have  been  thus  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  a  polemical  syllogism,  or  a  pro- 
filuble  sneer.  Nothing  is  changed  so  reluctantly  as  a  name;  but  to 
ima^ne  that  behind  the  same  name  there  is  always  found  the  same  idea, 
is  to  take  the  cover  for  the  dish.  Whatever  the  Itoman  Catholics  may 
pretend  about  unchangeableness,  the  spiritual  and  political  character  of 
their  religion  has  necessarily  varied  from  age  to  age.  It  cannot  restsC 
the  principle  of  assimilation  which  connects  it  with  the  stale  of  civilisation, 
and  the  nature  of  the  institutions  under  which  it  is  professed.  Is  there 
any  man  living,  wlio  believes  that  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  at  thia 
moment  tlic  same  thing  in  Paris  and  in  Madrid ;  at  Rome  and  at  \'ientia ; 
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in  Switzerland  and  in  South  America?     If  in  Ireland  it  appears  occasion*  I 

ally  to  have  contracted  a  courseness  and  almoBt  republican  acrimony  J 

of  spirit,  the  source  is  in  its  civil  degradation.     Received  witliin  the  I 

British  constitution,  it  will  immediately  become  itself  constitutional.  I 

In  respect  of  the  popular  accusation  against  every  Roman  Catholic—  I 

that  he  is  a  sort  ot  clragoii,  inflamed  by  a  thirst  for  civil  power  —  we  I 

cannot  enough  admire  its  coolness.    As  a  preliminary  proof  of  moderation,  I 

our  monopolists  insist  that  he  should  deliver  in  a  slavish  or  philosophical  I 

renunciation,  in  their  favour,  of  that  portion  of  tlie  British  constitution  I 

which,  were  he  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  it  is  admitted  he  would  be  entitled  I 

to  enjoy.     It  seems  expected  that  he  should  walk  round  the  tree  which  I 

his  ancestors  planted  for  their  posterity,  and  should  protest  that  tha  I 

grapes  are  sour,  altliough  he  knows  his  title  to  them  to  be  unexception*  I 

able,  and  believes  tliem  to  be  within  his  reach.     Were  he  base  enough  1 

to  condescend  to  this  hypocrisy,  there  would  be  a  greater  air  of  plauai-  I 

bility  in  the  i^ipasite  charge,  thai,  as  Roman  Catholics,  they  are  of  ft  I 

nature  too  servile  to  hold  office  under  a  free  government.     This  last  im>  I 

putatlon  may  be  left  for  the  present  to  balance  the  account  with  the  1 

simultaneous  scandal  so  loudly  manifested  at  their  legal  efforts  lor  tlia  I 

recovery  of   their  rights."     Meanwhile,   its  insincenty  is   sufficiently  I 

ludicrous,  considering  the  character  of  those  persons  by  whom  it  has  I 

been  bruited  forth  —  unless  monopolies  are  so  very  dear  to  them,  that  I 

they  would  wish  to  keep  even  that  of  hating  liberty  to  themselves.  I 

The  Roman  Catholics  complain  that  they  are  excluded  from  their  A 

proper  share  in  the  trust  and  service  of  their  common  country  ;  that  their  | 

blood,  their  money,  their  allegiance,  are  required,  but  that,  however  I 

worthy  they  approve  themselves,  they  ore  deprived  of  the  capacity  of  I 

rising  out  of  the  civil  ranks.    They  do  not  ask  either  power  or  honours,  but  I 

a  mere  conditional  eligibility  to  either,  when  otherwise  deserving;  stipu-  I 

lating,  in  the  meanwhile,  that  they  shall  not  be  branded  at  home  with  I 

the  mark  of  disloyalty  and  scorn,  and  that  the  common  crier  shall  not  be  I 

sent  round  Europe  with  notice  that  Ireland  is  not  to  be  trusted ;  that  like  I 

the  Ergastula  of  ancient  Rome,  she  is  crowded  with  an  enslaved  and  I 

rebellious  population,  panting  for  the  earthquake  that  may  burst  open  I 

their  prison  door.     Niebuhr  has  traced  a  painful  analogy  between  the  I 

distinctions  of  race  that  disiurbed  Rome  formerly,  and  Ireland  at  present.  I 

Bacon  has  further  exemplified  the  principle  of  nature,  which  insists  on  the  I 

legal  allowance  of  a  right,  though  ailerwards  we  may  wave  its  actual  exer-  1 

cise,  by  the  fact,  that  the  plebeians,  when  they  had  carried  the  recognition  I 

of  a  plebeian  Consul,  let  sixty  years  pass  over  without  enforcing  a  single  1 

nomination.     The  refusal  of  a  debtor  to  pay  a  debt  which  he  has  long  I 

•  In-  B  senson  when  cliuTfics  mudt  aguinbt  Popery  were  not  very  Lmparliolly  I 
Bcrutiniaed,  and  when  the  partieulor  appeanuicea  in  Engilish  history  gave  a  current  I 
populnrity  to  such  a  notion,  Loril  Mulcsworth  put  it  down  by  a  reference  to  the  ■ 
Gazetteer  of  Europe.  "  It  hath  been  a  great  mistake  amon^t  us,  that  the  Pc^tdl  I 
religion  is  the  only  one  of  all  the  Christian  sects  proper  to  introdnceand  establish  I 
slavery  in  a  nation,  insomuch  that  Popery  ddJ  slavery  have  been  thought  in-  I 
separable.  I  shall  make  bold  to  say,  that  other  religiooa  have  succeeded  aa  I 
efTectiially  in  this  desi^  ns  ever  Popery  did.  For  in  Denmark,  as  well  as  oth«^  I 
Protestant  countries  m  the  north,  thniugh  the  entire  dependence  of  the  clergy  ■ 
upon  the  prince;  through  their  principles  and  doctrine,  which  ure  those  of  un*  \ 
limited  obedience ;  through  the  authority  they  have  with  the  common  people^  | 
&c,,  slavery  seems  to  be  more  absolutely  established  than  it  is  in  France."  ' 
Account  of  Denmark.) 

VOL,   111.  T   T 
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owed,  on  the  prctcTt  that  he  euspects  liis  creditor  of  the  intention  of 
instituting  one  time  or  otiicr  u  false  demand,  would  be  a  novelty  in  the 
casuistry  of  injustice  :  whilst  the  charge  of  obstinacy,  brought  by  the  odd 
juryman  against  the  eleven  whom  he  could  not  convince,  seems  a  feeble 
copy  of  the  insolence  by  wliich  the  nttentpt  on  the  part  of  the  Roinitn 
Catholics  to  replace  themselves  on  a  level  with  their  fellow-citizens,  is 
worked  up  into  an  imaginary  usurpation  of  civil  power.  The  crime 
which  the  Irish  have  been  of  late  years  committing,  is  not  a  new  one  — 
it  is  chat  of  the  meri  Hibemici  of  our  early  connexion.  It  consists  merely 
in  seeking  the  full  privileges  of  the  English  law,  and  admission  within  the 
porch  of  the  English  constitution.  For  the  peace  of  Ireland,  George  IV. 
has  been  required  only  to  con)pIete  what  was  begun  by  James  I.  There 
had  better  be  no  history,  than  that  it  should  be  perverted  to  the  fraud- 
ulent pretence  of  finding  there  any  peculiar  appetence  for  undue  power 
in  a  Roman  Catholic,  more  than  in  a  presbyterian  or  a  Church  of  England 
man.  Our  own  adjustment  of  these  proportions,  as  settled  from  a  survey 
of  our  domestic  annals,  would  certainly  incline  the  other  way.  But, 
without  entering  on  a  comparative  criticism  of  tiie  secular  amfntion  of 
the  Liturgy,  the  Confession  of  Faith,  or  the  Missal,  we  think  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  the  Roman  Catholics  yielded  in  the  first  instance,  and  have 
since  lain  quiet  under  these  extravagant  restrictions,  with  fewer  signs  of 
restlessneBs,  and  fewer  experiments  of  a  re-action,  than  was  at  all  likdy 
to  have  been  the  case.  There  is  clearly  no  sense  in  making  a  whole 
body  answerable  for  the  proverbial  wrongheadedness  of  one  mm.  the  im- 
policy of  whose  conduct  was  disapproved  of  at  the  time,  as  much  by  hla 
subjects  of  his  own  persuasion,  as  we  learn,  from  Madame  de  Sevign^> 
Letters,  that  the  bigotry  of  It  was  ridiculed  even  in  the  court  of  I-ouia 
XIV,  The  experience  of  a  great  part  of  Europe,  at  the  present  day,  is 
conclusive  evidence  that  Roman  Catholics  will  rest  satisfied  with  their 
due  proportion  of  civil  power,  even  in  the  most  suspicious  of  all  casw. 
If  James  II.  had  possessed  a  quarter  of  the  good  sense  of  the  Utc  King  of 
Saxony,  the  English  would  have  believed  by  this  time,  as  stoutly  as  the 
Saxons  or  Mr.  Sadler,  tlie  possible  happmess  of  I^otestant  subjects 
under  a  Popisli  king.  As  it  is,  we  have  ourselves  been  re-enacting  the 
stupidity  of  James ;  and,  unless  we  had  stopped  in  time,  might,  like  Itim, 
have  lost  a  kingdom  for  a  mass. 

A  great  alarm  is  professed  to  be  entertained  of  designs  nourished  by 
the  Roman  Catholics  against  Protestant  ascendency,  which,  as  distinct 
from  the  last  apprehension,  must  signify  the  Protestant  Church  establish- 
ment. This  is,  again,  a  very  visionary  panic.  Wlielher  or  no  the  Church 
of  England  is  entitled  to  Hume's  lest  of  merit  in  an  estaUishroent — the 
keeping  down  religious  zeut,  —  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  interme- 
diate position  which  she  occupies  between  extreme  sects,  and  the  com- 
parative moderation  of  her  principles,  are  exceedingly  &vourable  to  her 
permanence,  and  likely  to  secure  her  the  second  votes  of  all  contendbg 
parties.  In  this  pout  of  view,  she  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Roman 
Catholic  intriguers,  who,  if  gifted  with  a  tithe  of  the  subtlety  attributed 
to  them,  will  never  assist  to  pull  down  a  barrier  which  keeps  out  the 
fiercer  adversaries  of  both.  In  the  series  of  spirit*  by  whom  Lambeth 
would,  in  this  case,  probably  be  potsessed,  the  last  state  of  the  Romanists 
would  be  worse  than  the  tirsL     Even  if  it  be  supposed  that  they  would 

Iirefer  the  substitution  of  a  national  church  of  their  own,  we  believe  the 
■ity  to  be  sincere  in  renouncing  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  an  opulent 
church  government.     They  have  an  awful  precedent  of  einecurism  too 
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^  '  near.     But  admitting  an  abatract  wish  of  thia  descriptioD,  under  certain 
'  "■  circumstances  and  to  a  certain- extent,  to  be  as  unavoidable  as  it  is  harm- 
^  less,  to  raise  the  supposition  into  an  argument,  it  must  be  tmderstood  that 
- '  Catholic  emancipation  will  arm  the  wish  with  additional  means  for  its  ex- 
"   ecution.    The  question,  thus  stated,  is  one,  not  of  will,  but  of  power  —  a 
»  comparison  between  the  means  they  gain  and  the  means  they  lose.    But 
r    the  exchange  is,  in  this  respect,  entirely  in  our  favour.     The  power  laid 
down  bv  them  is  unnatural  and  immense.    The  only  weapon  which  is  sub* 
■    stitutea  is  influence  in  the  l^islature ;  and  the  supposition  of  its  being 
p    successful,  implies  the  religious  conversion  of  a  majority  of  both  Lords 
and  Commons,  and  of  the  King ;  any  one  of  whom,  standing  out,  must 
>     defeat  such  a  speculation*     In  other  words,  it  assumes  the  conversion  of 
the  least  likely  part  of  the  English  nation.    In  comparison  of  such  a  pos- 
sibility, Don  Quixote  is  a  story  of  daily  life.   In  fact,  the  danger  to  which 
the  Church  of  England  is  exposed  is  that  of  force  and  passion,  not  of  ar* 
gument ;  and  the  late  system,  beyond  all  doubt,  gave  the  most  encourage- 
ment to  violence.     The  compliment  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  con- 
tained in  the  above  apprehension,  is  as  absurd  as  the  apprehension  itself 
is  inconsistent  with  two  other  favourite  assertions.    We  are  first  told  that 
the  mass  of  public  opinion  is  so  hostile  to  the  Roman  Cadiolics,  that  it  has 
overruled  the  national  sense  of  justice,  and  would  not  permit  them  to  be 
restored  to  their  civil  rights ;  and  we  are  the  next  moment  threatened 
with  a  danger  which  can  only  be  realised  when  that  public  opinion  is 
become  Roman  Catholic  itself.    Again,  we  are  assured  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  is  a  heap  of  fraud  and  wickedness ;  and  yet  it  is  imme- 
diately insinuated,  that,  notwithstanding  the  illumination  of  a  free  press, 
mechanics'  institutes,  and  the  Bible  in  every  hand,  and  in  spite  of  idl  ad- 
vantages of  wealth  and  of  possession,  the  Church  of  England  could  not 
contend  with  the  limited  species  of  competition  that  the  mere  removal  of 
civil  disabilities  would  create.  Our  power  of  calculating  probabilities  does 
not  seem  much  improved  since  the  time  when  every  good  Protestant  was 
expected  to  be  equipped  with  a  contemporaneous  belief  of  at  least  four 
incompatible  versions  of  the  supposititious  birth  of  a  son  to  James  II.  With 
respect  to  any  likelihood  that  the  Roman  Catholics  should,  in  the  interim, 
disquiet  the  public  peace,  by  violent  attempts  to  beat  down  the  Church  fi^ 
England,  the  chance  of  such  an  act  of  frenzy,  minute  enough  at  present, 
must  decrease  to  an  invisible  point,  the  moment  they  have  themselves  a 
vested  interest  as  partners  in  the  constitution.     As  long  as  you  insist  on 
keeping  up  a  class  of  men,  pauperised  i^  their  rights,  and  who,  acccord- 
ingly,  can  lose  nothing  by  a  convulsion,  you  provide  the  enemies  ofyour 
peace  with  the  requisite  instruments  for  risks  of  thia  description.    Imt  eo 
qud  vis  qui  zonam  perdidit 

Another  distinction  taken,  to  the  prejudice  €(£  the  Roman  Catholics,  is 
grounded  on  the  notion,  supposed  to  be  confirmed  by  recent  events  in 
Ireland,  that  their  clergy  have  a  peculiar  art  for  governing  this  world,  by 
an  application  of  the  terrors  of  the  next.*     If  this  be  indeed  the  case,  in 


*  The  excessive  influence  of  the  priesthood,  that  has  been  so  much  deprecated, 
may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  inore  hononrable  causes.  It  is  the  chief  earthly 
reward  of  a  lifb  of  sacrifices,  such  as  a  church,  that  has  grown  above  its  work, 
can  form  no  idea  of.  If  the  political  exercise  of  this  influence  had  really  much 
value  in  their  eyes,  they  are  entitled  to  proportionate  praise  for  the  readiness 
with  which  they  have  resigned  it,  and  sonified  their  acquiescence  in  the  general 
usefulness  of  a  measure  directed  so  immediately  against  themselves.    \^  have 
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no  oge  has  the  poverty  of  a  priesthood  given  such  eplendid  proof  of  eelf- 
devolednees  and  denial.  Whatever  this  influence  may  be,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  it  is  an  honest  influence,  virtuously  obtained  and  virtuously  ex- 
ercised: and,  without  it,  what  would  the  Irish  peasant  be?  Exclusion 
might  certainly  aggravate,  but  would  never  cure  it ;  and  exclusion  alone 
could  connect  it  with  evil  consequences  to  the  state.  However,  in  respect 
of  modem  politics,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and  its  priest  can  make, 
as  such,  no  title  (whether  it  be  praise  or  blame)  to  that  noble  attitude  so 
magnanimously  assumed  of  late  by  the  Irish  people  in  vindication  of  their 
wrongs.  We  know  that  some  of  the  dignitaries  at  Home,  not  long  ago, 
expressed  to  that  most  excellent  prelate.  Dr.  Baines,  something  more  than 
their  astonishment  tliat  the  priesthood  did  not,  or  could  not,  keep  their 
laity  in  better  order.  So  little  notion  had  they,  at  Sl  Peter's,  of  the  rough- 
riding  talents  such  ati  experiment  would  have  required,  or  the  sort  of 
steed  to  which  these  ecclesiastical  Mazeppas  would  nave  found  tliemselves 
attached. 

A  similar  attempt  to  separate  their  case  from  that  of  other  Dissenters, 
has  been  hozardco  in  the  renewal  of  the  old  jest  of  their  being  but  half 
subjects  —  having  another  king  at  Rome  !  No  objection  was  ever  more 
disingenuous,  even  historically.  In  the  present  condition  of  papal  power, 
one  might  as  reasonably  fear  the  humourist  who  always  touched  his  hat  to 
the  bust  of  Jupiter.  It  was  a  small  half  that  the  Pope  got,  even  in  the  olden 
time.  When  Boniface  VIII.  sought  to  rescue  Scotland  from  the  fangs  of 
Edward  I.,  by  claiming  it  as  a  lief  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  English 
Barons  (whose  names  the  Bishops  may  see  in  Rymer),  in  a  Parliament  at 
Lincoln,  sent  an  answer  that  ought  to  put  to  shame  tliose  who,  by  mixing 
<]ue8tion8  of  politics  and  religion,  have  blundered  out  the  appearance  of 
an  argument,  under  the  calumny  of  a  divided  allegiance.  Bacon,  who, 
living  under  Elizabeth  and  James,  lived  at  the  only  moment,  in  all  our 
history,  when  circumstances  might  have  given  to  such  an  accusation 
Bomediing  like  a  colour  of  plausibility,  pushes  the  fallacy  aside  with 
scorn.  He  expressly  states,  when  speaking  of  the  supposed  challenge  of 
the  Pope  to  become  competitor  with  the  King  for  tlie  hearts  and  aile~ 
giance  of  the  people  :  — "  This  is  that  yoke  which  this  kingdom  hath  hap- 
pily cast  otT,  even  at  such  times  when  ^e  Popish  religion  waa  nevertheless 
continued,  and  that  divers  states,  which  are  the  Pope's  vassals,  do  likewise 
begin  to  shake  off."  So,  in  another  passage,  he  declares  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  conscience  found  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  what  belonged  to 
Caesar,  and  what  to  God.  "  Never  kings  of  any  nation  kept  the  partition 
wall  better,  between  spiritual  and  temporal,  in  times  of  greatest  supersti- 
tion. I  report  me  to  King  Edward  I.,  that  set  up  so  many  crosses,  andyet 
crosssed  that  part  of  the  Pope's  jurisdiction,  no  man  more  strongly." 
Prynne's  Records  were  compiled  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  constituting 
an  *'  exact  chronological  vindication  and  historical  demonstration ''  of  the 

not  heard  of  the  slightest  dissatisfaction  having  been  expressed  by  a  single  print  at 
tbe  late  disfranchbement.  One  of  the  printipHl  agitators  among  them  was  am- 
vnssed  liy  a  great  lav  agitator,  upon  the  spcmlation  of  Getting  up  an  opposition 
to  the  nieasure;  and  he  refiised  to  interfere.  At  a  dinner  in  tbe  county  of 
limerick,  where  thirty-three  priests  were  assembled,  they  approved  of  it  uoani- 
moiisly,  in  consequence  of  the  temptations  to  perjury  which  will  be  thus  avoided. 
So  honourably  have  these  calumniuted  men  preferred  their  duty  as  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  to  their  supposed  political  vanity  and  ambition.  'Hieir  credit  is  not 
the  Jess,  if  we  suppose  them  to  hove  been  confirmed  in  this  course,  upon  ol>- 
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e  King*i8  gupreme  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction*  Bishop  Nicholson  affirms,  that! 
I  the  third  volume  has  enough  in  all  conscience  to  satisfy  any  reason- 
:-  able  reader,  and  supersede  the  necessity  of  enquiring  into  the  case 
r  in  earlier  or  later  ages.  Our  Roman  Catholic  members  will  repeat  in  Pftr- 
X  liament  tlie  words  Lord  Digby  uttered  there  before  them — **  I  am  of  the 
^  Church,  but  not  of  the  Court,  of  Rome."  The  Roman  Court  at  present 
g  18,  to  be  sure,  in  Europe,  much  what  the  Court  of  Delhi  is  in  Asia  —  rest- 
I  ing  on  an  acknowledgment  not  much  more  than  verbal,  and  on  a  sort  of 
I   ecclesiastical  coin  kept  current  in  its  name. 

I  There  is,  however,  a  further  class  of  objections,  derived  not  from 
I  Roman  Catholics,  but  from  ourselves,  and  which  equally  comprises  all 
^  Dissenters.  It  b  founded  on  the  peculiar  nature  of  uie  church  and  con. 
'  stitution  of  England.  As  faithful  members  of  that  church,  and  admirers 
of  our  constitution,  we  deny  utterly  the  iruih  of  so  unfbunded  and  dis- 
!  graceful  a  proposition.  We  deny  that  the  church  can  want  this  sort  of 
Corn  Bill,  to  secure  a  protecting  price,  and  keep  her  bad  land  in  culti- 
>  vation.  Were  it  otherwise,  and  were  it  indeed  true,  that  notwithstanding 
all  its  present  advantages,  it  was  still  in  danger,  there  could  be  no  surer 
proof  that  it  ouffht  to  ^1.  The  quousque  tandem  must  bring  it  back  to 
reason,  should  it  be  really  insane  enough  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the- 
sacrifices  which  are  making  constantly  in  its  behalf,  with  the  money  of  all 
sects  voted  to  build  its  churches,  &c. ;  but  proceed  to  insist  on  our  also 
voting  away  the  rights,  and  perilling  the  peace,  of  the  communi^.  The 
notion  of  an  alliance  between  church  ana  state  may  be  rational  enough, 
when  properly  limited  and  explained.  The  evil  lies  in  its  indistinctness, 
and  liability  to  be  abused.  And  no  abuse  of  it  can  be  greater  than  to 
extend  its  terms  beyond  honours  and  endowments ;  thus  turning  the  open 
constitution  of  Eneland  into  a  close  borough,  and  engrafting  on  its  com* 
prehensive  principles  the  disinheritance  of  any  of  its  children.  The 
shade  of  our  ancestral  oak  stretched  equally  over  all.  Had  Hume  been 
aware  of  the  late  discovery,  that  there  is  an  inherent  incapacity  in  a  free 
state  to  administer  justice  to  all  its  subjects,  with  the  same  uniformity 
that  more  absolute  governments  possess,  he  would  have  been  at  once  re- 
lieved from  the  refinements  by  which  he  endeavours  to  explain  the 
melancholy  axiom,  that  the  freest  countries  have  used  their  colonies  the 
worst.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  more  popular  the  spirit  and  mechanbm 
of  a  government,  the  greater  must  be  its  real  security  that  rights,  once 
duly  shared  and  balanced  among  its  members,  shall  not  be  appropriated  or 
perverted,  by  an^  fhiction  of  a  faction,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  rest. 
A.free  constitution,  properly  understood,  is  one  that  is  free  to  all.  Ac- 
cordingly,  if  none  is  entirely  so>  there  will  be  all  gradations  of  imperfection, 
more  or  less  odious,  fVom  a  republic  with  its  few  pet  exceptions,  down  to 
the  monopoly  of  a  corporation,  sole  or  aggregate — a  despot  king,  or 
feudal,  or  Venetian  nobles.  But,  among  tS^  the  varieties  of  exclusion, 
bearing  on  the  many  or  the  few,  none  can  be  so  fktal  in  its  tendency,  or 
so  inexcusable  in  its  principle,  as  that  by  which  the  majority  or  minority 
of  a  people  are  politically  degraded  into  a  religious  caste. 

The  proposition  that,  afler  all,  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  seriously 
mooted,  of  their  being  some  peculiar  incompetency  for  religious  tole-, 
ration  in  the  Church  of  England  and  in  our  constitution,  would  indeed 
cut  deep  into  their  boasted  excellence.  Such  a  doctrine  must  have 
spread  abroad  a  just  suspicion,  that  it  was  something  worse  than  coin- 
plication  which  made  our  institutions  so  difficult  to  be  understood.  The 
taking  counsel  by  the  example,  and  with  the  sympathies,  of  other  coun- 
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tries,  has  been  lately  treated  with  a  most  insane  and  insular  disdsis:ii 
our  proper  continental  policjr  lay  in  alliance  with  their  moustsdxi  fc 
their  kings,  and  not  with  their  good  opinion.     Our  own  tendenciei  obi 
lead  us  to  indulge  English  feelings  at  the  expense  of  English  \ak 
stan^ng:  but  a  preference  for  being  hated — to  like  to  be  despised^kk 
ultra  patriotism  of  which  we  had  no  idea.     On  the  contrary,  retou. 
home  within  tlicse  two  years  by  Wirtemberg,  Bavaria,  and  the  Rhbe.* 
felt  ashamed  of  the  perfection  of  good  faith,  in  matters  of  religioiu  ^- 
ferences,  at  which  the  honest  Germans  had  arrived*     Augsbiuf,s 
instance,  is  now  as  quiet,  as  if  the  chamber  where  the  confessioDvs 
drawn  up  had  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  men  in  charity,  nu^ 
than  in  dividing  them  on  faith.     The  population,  28,000,  isneariydivitft^ 
being  three  sevenths  Protestant,  four  sevenths  Catholic.     The  PkomW! 
have  had  occasion  to  build  only  one  church  for  themselves,  tlieir  o6i 
churches  having  been  portioned  off  to  them  at  the  Reformation.  WeiwK 
of  no  distinction, — except  that  the  Protestants  were  thought  to  be  t^ 
best  brewers.    Heidelberg  and  Boon  are  two  of  the  principal  universkie- 
and  toleration  is  taught  in  them  by  the  best  of  all    uistructors-^ 
example.     The  day  afler  Ascension  day,  the  Catliolic  world  being  sil  a 
fite,  we  followed  them  to  mass  in  the  principal  church  at  Heidelbes 
when  we  were  surprised  at  finding  it  only  half  the  size  within  that  itvk 
without.     A  partition  in  the  centre  explained  this  mystery  most  agreeibii- 
The  prayers  neither  of  Roman  Catholic  nor  of  Lutheran  will  ascend  U 
acceptable  to  God,  because  under  tlie  same  roof,  and  at  the  same  moiDeD:> 
they  are  worshipping  their  common  Father.     The  Prussian  University  a 
Bonn  gains  no  less  in  charity  than  in  doctrine,  by  tlie  example  of  prc- 
fessors  of  divinity,  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant,  leading,  '^ 
virtuous  rivalry,  their  respective  youth  towards  heaven.     The  coDtn»( 
between  this  harmony  and  the  frenzy  we  had  lefl,  and  were  returning  to 
at  home,  forcibly  recalled  to  our  recollection  an  interesting  letter  by  Jobs 
of  Salisbury.     It  is  one  where  he  describes  the  delightful  calm,  as  of  * 
a  new  world,  which  the  Continent  presented  to  him,  on  leaving  England, 
during  Beckett's  quarrels.     Gratior  it  dieg^  et  soles  melius  mieni  f 

Could  we  but  look  upon  these  uncharitable  and  useless  animosities  «t 
an  impartial  distance !  could  we  but  hear  foreigners  sneering  at  our  follj, 
with  OS  much  contempt  as  we  should  ourselves  shower  down  on  a  Mus^ 
sulman  empire  sacrificing  its  peace  to  the  jealousies  of  tlie  Soonies  and 
tlie  Shyeitcs !  mere  shame  might  then  have  saved  us  from  exhibiting  to 
the  world,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  spectacle  of  a  great  nation 
brought  to  the  very  brink  of  a  civil  war,  under  the  colour  and  provocation 
of  a  sweeping  proscription  founded  on  a  difference  of  religion  :  the  pro- 
scribed religion  being  the  Christian  faith  of  a  third  of  its  |>eople the 

faith,  once  of  all,  and  still  of  three-fourths  of  £uro(>e.  Looking  at  those 
historic  maps,  which  represent  the  course  of  nations  as  streams  of  time, 
we  might  have  hoped  that  the  human  race  had  passed  the  period  of  such 
an  apj)roximati()n  to  a  religious  contest.  Congresses  have,  on  the  Con- 
tinent, cut  up  its  root,  by  the  declaration  of  first  principles,  whose 
cununoii  charity  and  conunon  sense  have  been  proclaimed  by  Alexander 
()\cr  all  the  Kussias.  But,  alas  !  recent  signs  among  ourselves,  M-hoonce 
boasted  of  t>ur  j)recedence  in  teaching  nations  how  to  live,  have  shown 
too  clearly  that  good  sense  and  good  feeling  are  both,  in  certain  quarters, 
in  temporary  abeyance.  The  war  of  the  two  roses  which  were  plucked 
in  the  Temple  gardens,  on  a  point  of  pedigree,  was  the  insanity  of  a 
nation  ;  but  it  would  be  madder  still  to  ])luck  them  in  the  garden  of  the 
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Lateren,  on  a  point  of  faith.  The  cry  of  "  Free  Trade  and  Free  Man"'  I 
hoB  put  down  among  natioDB  that  of  "  St,  George  and  St.  Denis."  ^OF'I 
can  St.  George  and  St.  Patrick  long  stand  against  the  motto  of  "  Civil  and- 1 
religious  liberty"  among  citizens,  otherwise  miscalled  members  of  ibe  J 
same  community.  According  to  all  reason,  the  being  a  natural-born  subject  M 
is  not  being  merely  littered  within  the  kingdom,  but  being  recogniBe4  9 
among  its  children,  and  nurtured  on  its  hearth :  and  none  are  so  mucb  I 
aliens  as  those  who,  descended  of  its  blood  and  born  upon  its  thresholi^  'I 
are  yet  made  servants  to  their  brethren.  We  are  sufficiently  unin*  I 
telligible  and  unpopular  abroad  at  present.  Our  discouragement  to  Con-  I 
tinental  freedom,  our  absolute  institutions  in  both  Indies,  and  above  Mi  I 
our  Irish  policy,  have  raised  no  very  favourable  estimate  of  the  philosophy  J 
or  philanthropy  of  our  nationcQ  character.  But  a  religious  war,  on  bchatf  9 
of  the  H in d-and' Panther  church  (that  is  itself  looked  upon  by  other  1 
forms  of  Protestantism  as  semi-papal),  for  the  express  purpose  of  main*  I 
faining  political  inequahty,  would,  in  the  advanced  state  of  Continental  I 
liberality,  have  been  a  horror  over  Europe.  Lord  Bexleyput  in  apetitioo  1 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  die  in  peace/  That  six  millions  of  our  felloT  1 
citizens  should  live  in  peace  (we  might  say  twenty,  for  we  are  all  in  thf  1 
aame  boat)  was  rather  a  more  immediate  object  of  national  importance^  I 
It  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  accommodate  those  fiery  spirits  who  hold  I 
life  no  longer  worth  tlie  having,  when  their  countrymen,  of  all  denOr  I 
minations,  are  admitted  into  the  participation  of  one  common  frecdonh  I 
America  is  at  hand  to  take  compassion  upon  Jamaica,  if  debarred  its  old  1 
West  India  sweetmeats — the  luxury  of  flogged  women  and  Sunday  I 
markets.  But  Ireland  cannot  so  conveniently  be  spared.  We  fear»  I 
therefore,  should  the  sight  of  a  mixed  community,  in  the  enjoyment  at  M 
equal  rights,  prove  absolutely  intolerable,  that  his  Lordship  and  tha  I 
Brunswick  Clubs  must  consent  to  emigrate.  No  doubt  but  Air.  Wilmot  J 
Horton  will  be  too  happy  to  provide  tliem  with  instructions  for  locatiom  u 
in  the  waste  parts  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  the  only  bright  exaniple^  ■ 
it  is  admitted,  now  remaining  of  similar  exclusions.  Lord  Winrhilse^  I 
however,  it  is  hoped,  will  remain  behind,  to  superinted  the  comprehensive  a 
reforms  he  meditates ;  especinlly  as  he  has  set  so  useful  an  example,  'm  M 
tlie  only  case  strictly  in  his  power,  by  promising  to  remove  himself  out  of  ■ 
the  House  of  Lords.  If  he  could  persuade  the  rest  of  tlte  minority  to  tr  1 
similar  secession,  we  dare  say  the  bishops  would  find  them  a  Mohs  Soar  I 
somewhere,  for  their  divan.  1 

We  had  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  fair  dealing,  that  a  sepulchral  stoof  I 
was  laid  over  the  doctrine,  that  there  could  be  any  laws,  however  desigy  I 
nated,  of  a  nature  to  incapacitate  future  parliaments  from  the  duty  of  ■ 
providing  for  the  contemporaneous  exigencies  of  the  state.  Yet  the  zefll  M 
of  our  legal  resurrection  men  has  burst  these  cerements.  They  havf« 
availed  themselves  of  the  advantage  which  the  Catholic  Question  offi^red  I 
them,  of  reviving  this  objection  in  its  two  most  plausible  cases.  Fira)^'  I 
"  That  of  the  union  of  an  independent  legislature  upon  certain  es8entt4''fl 
conditions"  —  example,  the  Union  with  Scotland.  And,  next,  "  Thai  of  >l 
an  oath  prescribed  by  act  of  parliament  to  preserve,  without  alteration, :f 
any  of  the  established  laws," — example,  the  coronation  oath.  Both  ofl 
these  objections  have  been  long  at  rest,  as  far  as  reason  and  authori^'l 
can  exorcise  the  evil  spirit  of  political  polemics.  I 

This  sentimental  tenderness  for  the  very  letter  of  the  union  with  Sco^l 
land,  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  themselves  were  parties  to  the  Iridl'l 
Union,  and  have  passed  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  violating  its  spiri^.l 


U  CTlMwe  the  Sotcfa,  m  cfMO»- 
to  fae  pnwriflfrfJ  aa  ■  pwt  of  M 


(wdcr,  but  a  the  tTpfM  of  im 
iTHMrfilr  bCTtfti  (far  loatiB 
happj  anian  ef  the  Iwa  U^Jui 
that  Ifae  act  ntcnded  «c  eovU  not  aaeddle'at  all  wilfa  tbe  drurcb,  btt  n 


i—rt,  aa  a prtiaMwrr,  dcst 
The  ai^yutd  difenl^ 


dcstroj  the  Blair.' 


vi^w  fraiD_tfae  corotuiion  «b^  >•  coo- 
labMtea. 


The  Irae  annrcr  to  thi*  objectioa, 
1  it  ic  adduced  a^wt  the  free  escrdse  of  tbe  kii^'i  l^wbliire 
aMlMritj,  b,  Aat  the  oMh  inliea  to  the  kii^  m  fait  executne,  and  not  ia 
ne  cnacitj.  The  i.uilitMtiui«al  lecnnt j  agaatft  mbgomliict 
1  of  tbe  lowdgB,  at  a  member  of  the  tegidatare,  b  in  ttct 
that  hia  h^iilitin  anthoritjr  can  new  be  called  into  action,  except  ia 
the  cme  of  a  meaaure  whidb  hat  already  received  tbe  saiiction  of  both 
booaea  of  parliament.  Our  preaent  oath  a  that  of  William  111.  i  and  we 
ItfMMT  that  thit  waa  the  voj  diatinction  with  which  he  took  it.  On  the 
aame  principle,  the  oath  <rf  aUegiance  binds  tbe  subject  till  be  is  dis- 
dtarged  from  it  hj  parltarocnt,  but  wac  oever  undeniood  to  control  the 
free  agenc]-  of  a  member  of  pariiameot,  when  acting  in  that  character.  So 
far  from  it,  bjr  hia  own  rote,  tie  can  be  a  party  to  tbe  diisol«ing  and  trana. 
ferring  hi*  own  aD^iance.  Suppose,  however,  that  the  oath  maj  regard 
the  king  as  a  member  of  tbe  legisUture.  In  this  case,  it  must  be  con- 
Hidered  in  one  of  two  lights,  either  as  a  eompaci  entered  into  with  the 
nation,  tbe  fact  and  sincerity  of  which  engagement  it  was  the  object  of 
this  solemnity  to  witness  and  record,  —  or  as  a  religious  vtne.  to  which 
there  is  no  other  party  but  tbe  king  and  God,  and  in  which,  therefore, 
the  royal  conscience  is  alone  concerned.  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  history  of  the  coronation  oath,  and  the  part  that  parliament  has 
taken  in  drawing  it  up,  is  totally  irreconcilable  with  this  latter  view  of  it. 
If  tbe  coronation  oath  is  regarded  as  a  contract  between  the  king  and  bis 
subjects,  tbe  sense  and  obligation  of  the  royal  promise  must  be  con- 
strued according  to  the  known  understanding  of  tbe  imposer, —  or  ihe 
people.  It  cmi  never  have  been  intended  to  bind  a  monarch  agaimt  such 
ehanges  aa  were  sanctioned  by  the  national  consent.     No  people  in  their 
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Bensei  could  ever  dream  of  imposing  terms  so  purely  prejudicial  to  them- 
selves. In  the  event  oi'  doubts,  we  are  not  in  thii;  case,  as  in  that  of  the 
39  artidea,  without  a  tribunal  to  refer  to  for  explanation.  The  British 
parliament  represents  the  British  people  ;  and  no  stronger  proof  can  be 
given,  not  so  much  of  a  discharge  from  the  promi«e,  as  of  their  sense  uf 
its  meaning,  than  the  fact  that  parliament  is  itself  reijuiring  the  roval 
concurrence  in  these  measures.  If  the  coronation  oath  is  regarded 
simply  as  a  vow,  the  scruple  in  question  looks  hke  part  of  the  ill-informed 
conscience  of  some  frightened  nun,  rather  than  the  prudent  deliberations 
of  a  manly  reason  ;  whilst  it  treats  the  Supreme  Being  as  an  unmeaning 
idol,  instead  of  the  fountain  of  all  goodness.  Such  infatuation  is  as  in- 
compatible with  the  real  duties  of  a  public  magistrate,  as  with  any  proper 
noiion  of  the  Divine  nature,  Further,  whether  the  oath  is  to  be  con-  , 
sidered  as  a  constitutional  contract,  or  as  a  religious  vow,  the  construction 
that  has  been  attempted  must,  in  many  cases,  avoid  the  obligation  alto* 
gether.  Fur  it  will  occasionally  lead  to  consequences  that  are  impose 
sible  —  to  consequences  that  are  inconsistent  with  a  more  general 
engagement  —  and  to  consequences  that  are  unlawful.  The  Japanese, 
who  are  said  to  swear  their  emperor  to  the  maintenance  of  fine  weather 
on  all  suitable  occasions,  do  not  bind  him  to  a  greater  impossibility  than 
is  required  of  an  English  sovereign,  by  those  logicians  who  stipulate  that 
he  shall  maintain  the  Church  at  all  seasons,  by  taws  and  institutions  of 
one  particular  description.  This  limited  interpretation  may  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  more  comprehensive  obligation  by  which  a  king  is  pledged 
to  consult  the  good  government  of  all  his  people.  Lastly,  Bishop 
Saunderson,  or  any  duclor  diibitantium  in  cases  of  conscience,  would  un- 
doubtedly give  a  Protestant  the  benefit  of  tlie  same  enlightened  common 
sense  by  which  the  ecclesiastical  autliority  of  Roman  Catholic  discipline 
overrules  a  rash  engagement.  Every  man  must  exercise  a  dispensing 
power  over  himself  in  such  a  case,  —  and  not  the  less  because  the  juris- 
diction  may  be  full  of  peril.  Any  promise,  however  solemnised,  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  interests  of  a  nation  and  of  the  public  happiness, 
is  as  unlawful  as  the  oath  of  Herod,  or  Jephthah's  vow.  In  the  debate 
1689,  on  altering  the  wording  of  the  oath,  it  is  clear  from  the  language 
used  by  Somers  and  Pollexfcn,  ihat,  although  they  would  have  wished 
greater  latitude  in  the  expression,  yet  they  had  not,  in  this  respect  more 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  arrangements  of  that  crisis,  an  idea  that 
they  were  laying  a  further  burden  on  posterity  than  tliat  of  gratitude  for 
their  present  services.  "  It  is  said  that  by  this  we  ore  going  about  to 
alter  the  constitution  of  the  Church.  Though  the  constitution  be  as 
good  as  possible  for  the  present  time,  none  can  be  good  at  all  times, 
Therefore,  I  am  for  the  word  '  may,'  and  that  will  be  a  remedy  at  all 
times."  (Somers.)  "  We  are  all  agreed,  and,  1  hope,  ever  shall  be,  to  the 
Protestant  religion,  ■  established  by  law."  We  desire  to  consider,  whether  ' 
the  iatier  words  shall  be  added,  or  not  ?  I  see  no  manner  of  reason 
against  it.  We  all  agree  in  substance ;  but  if,  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
nation,  it  shall  be  thought  fit  to  alter,  we  are  at  liberty  to  do  it.  No 
man  that  maintains  the  law  but  maintains  the  whole  legislature,  which 
alters  and  redresses  the  law  from  time  to  time,  as  there  is  occasion," 
(Pollesfen.)  Mr.  Amos,  in  tlmt  great  repository  of  constitutional  learn- 
ing, [his  edition  of  Fortescue,  p.  136<)  has  given  references  to  the  history 
of  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen  out  of  narrow  notions  of  the  obligstioa 
□f  the  coronation  oath.  Thorpe,  C.  J.,  was  hanged  for  breaking  that  part 
of  it  in  which  the  king  swears  tliat  he  will  administer  justice.     But    '  ' 


rit  »    1   1 1         ■«  Uri  Gcrge  G»- 

aBeciMDe,  aM  he  MS 

of  the  amm%  «f 


Ti^^i     iWf  kM«  ta^  ihM  M^llii  ■i.  ■  pHtcr,  was  grrHMJ,  m 
17t9l «  liw  teter  iMiMe,  far  a  ifLWiiiHf  |i«nUM,  wkfa  ibe  ■ini» 


bjr  My  iliiiilrtF  tnctofV 
tale  ovKi^  with  Ikev 


e  wiretwi— i    the  c^iiUMb—  k  «i 
a  of  <E«se  i^ght.     "  TW  Aisi^  tbat  daik 
y  MORC  llM  hMff  aT  k  wWcfc  ia  eanpriaed 
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eataat  M  Meet  pticrfar  pfi  qfrgtMcica  wid>  iliimIu  ■ 
prnkiui;  ae  aa^  mmm^  aa  aeea  amA  le«  Ubfid  ebikbaa  af  om- 
me  Eng&A  coaauoiiaH — ihtf  i^of  ibe  BVPeieigD  aatban^af  the  Idug 
and  Ac  tbraeeatatca  b  paffawiar  aaawiiblrJ— tfaai  aw  popirii  fore- 
Aiben  tffmred  ifaenaetpca.  It  ia  ■  Gniw  octaaiow  la  recall  lo  w 
niedeni  .bcetatCB,  vitb  ifae  Chonit  tor  their  PreuiMkr.  die  two  fiiOiNriw 
teMioMaiea,  home  by  Roman  CathoUcs,  ts  ibe  pnctice  and  onikntaMt 
ing  af  <mr  cariin  auA  plainer  tiaKs.  Tbejr  an  paRicularij  taietvaling 
—■■ *  "^ctowT^  fram  bet ■*  -^-'^ -^ ■  ^' — ^ —  — 


oarlntotT — tbe  one  lor  nebaiiyof  Tirtue,  tbe  otberAirBabaitjraf  UoocL 
Rkb  went,  aa  aaJickor-Maeiy,  to  Sir  Thovn  More,  wben  be  waa  pri- 
MDer  n  ibe  Tower  far  <lrrBniiig  to  anbaerte  to  the  Ling  i  raprefoacjr.  on 
the  biMMaraUeefniidflfiranRn^aiitendeace  front  hiinagauicthfniaelC 
Hw  vwwer  of  ifaia  odebnled  diicellor  marlu  how  doarij  the  line 
beCween  the  ^nritual  and  tqnpoaJ  poirer  of  tbe  pope  —  between  Uk 
key*  and  the  Kt^xre  —  wa«  then  recogniaeid.  Of  course,  no  disinter  of 
any  tort  can  be  expected  to  admit  that  iIm  lung  i«,  spiritiuliy.  tbe 
Mpreme  head  of  any  church  but  tfaat  of  England ;  and  few  ministen  of 
Um;  Church  of  England,  we  imagine,  although  the  Kefonnation  traaderred 
mo«t  of  the  po|ie>  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  lo  the  crown,  acknowledge 
in  tJie  cfowii  the  lame  *piritual  supremacy  over  the  rcli^on,  as  religion, 
which  lloman  CalLolics  attribute  in  some  nieaaure  to  the  divine  appoint- 
n  of  St.  Peter*  diair.  "  Mich,  protesting  that  be  had 
dIL  »:•).  1.;,.,^  demanded  of  him,  if  it  wtjre  enacutl  by 


no  comniiMutm  to  talk  with  hi 
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parliament  that  RichoTd  Rich  should  b«  king,  and  that  it  ahouhl  he  trea* 
son  for  any  to  deny  it,  what  ofTeitce  it  were  to  contravene  tliia  act  ?  Sir 
Thomas  More  answered,  that  he  should  olTend  it'  he  said  no,  because  he 
was  bound  by  the  act ;  but  that  this  was  catus  IrvU.  Whereupon  Sir 
Thomas  More  said  he  would  propose  a  higher  case :~~  Suppose  by  parlia- 
ment it  were  enacted,  that  God  should  not  be  God,  and  tiiat  it  were 
treason  to  contravene,  whether  it  were  an  offence  to  eay  according  to  the 
said  act  ?  Richard  Rich  replied  yea ;  but  said  withal,  I  will  propose  a 
middle  case,  because  yours  is  too  high.  The  king,  you  know,  is  consti- 
tuted supreme  liead  of  tl\e  Church  on  earth  ;  why  should  not  you.  Master 
More,  accept  him  so,  as  you  would  me,  if  1  were  made  king  by  tlie  sup- 
position aforesaid  ?  Sir  Thomas  More  answered,  tlie  case  was  not  tlie 
same,  because  (said  he)  a  partiaraent  can  make  a  king  and  depose  him, 
and  ttiat  every  parlianient  nian  may  give  his  consent  thereunto  ;  but  that 
a  subject  cannot  be  bound  so,  in  the  esse  of  supremacy."  (Herbert's 
Henry  VXH.  p.  4-21.)  tialf  a  century  earlier.  Lord  Surrey  had  replied  to 
the  reproaclies  of  the  E^rl  of  Richmond  (whose  usual  name  for  Richard 
was  afterwards  tyrant  and  usurper)  in  words  equally  erD{ritatical,  oo  Bos- 
worih  Field:  — "  Sir,  he  was  my  crowned  king.  Let  the  auUiority  of 
parliament  place  tlie  crown  on  that  stake,  and  I  will  fight  for  it.  So 
would  I  have  fought  for  you,  had  tJie  same  authority  placed  tlie  crown 
upon  your  head."  Papists,  it  would  thus  appear,  may  make  belter  par- 
liament-men than  certain  of  their  revilers.  There  have  been  reigns 
when  the  desperate  plunges,  which  certain  gentlemen  have  not  had  the 
self-command  to  refrain  from,  would  have  risked  getting  necks,  however 
stitr  and  venerable,  into  a  halter.  Tlie  Earl  of  Eidon  and  Baron  Rcdes- 
dale  would  tdmost  seem  to  have  been  amusing  themselves  with  specu- 
lative possibilities,  as  deep  and  dangerous  as  what  Sir  John  Scott  and 
Mr.  Mitford  felt  bound  to  prosecute  in  1795.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  do  them  the  justice  to  admit,  that  they  themselves  meant  always  to 
stop  discreetly,  with  the  gpargere  voces  in  vnlffuin  amlnguoM,  and  to  leave 
those,  whom  their  language  might  mislead,  to  go  on  with  the  remainder 
of  the  line. 

There  are  certain  words  which  convey  to  no  two  minds  exactly  the 
same  meaning ;  such  as  Religion,  Church,  Constitution.  Therefore,  when 
a  particular  hne  of  argument  is  made  to  rest  on  them,  we  must,  however 
unwillingly,  sometimes  seek  for  light  concerning  the  sense  in  which  tbey 
are  employed  out  of  the  character  of  those  that  speak  them.  For  instance, 
it  may  explain  matters,  should  we  tind  that,  according  to  some  creeds,  the 
use  of  a  church  is,  not  to  be  entered,  but  to  be  given  away;  and  that  it  is 
not  in  spite  of  its  exceptions  and  deformities,  but  because  of  them,  that 
the  Constitution  of  England  is  vener^le  and  dear.  The  cause  oi'  all  this 
fury  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  atrocious  proposition,  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  Constitution  of  England  was  originally  no  respecter  of  persons,  and 
as  the  necessity  on  which  certain  distinctions  were  atlcrwards  introduced 
has  long  ceas^,  the  statutes  which  introduced  them  should  be  repealed, 
and  the  common  law  restored.  The  Reformation  was  a  reformation  of 
the  Church,  and  not  of  the  State  —  an  ecclesiastical,  not  a  civil  transac- 
tion. The  mitred  Abbots  lost  their  places  in  Parliament,  together  with 
their  abbeys ;  but  the  Talbots  and  the  Howards  were  no  more  deprived  of 
theirs,  than  of  their  titles  or  estates.  Jt  merely  substituted,  in  lieu  of  the 
ancient  faitli,  our  peculiar  modilication  of  I'rotestant  discipline  and  doc- 
trine. This  became  thenceforth  the  national  religion,  or  that  form  of 
Christianity  for  the  maintenance  of  which  ihe  funds  set  apart  for  the 
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jiayment  of  religious  instructors  was  to  be  reserved.  There  was  no  ides' 
of  interference  with  civil  rights  tlirough  the  reign  of  Henry  VUl.,  Ed- 
ward VI.,  or  Mary.  Elizabeth  stood  in  a  position  which  would  have  ex- 
plained and  justified  any  precautions.  Still  she  behaved,  upon  (he  whole, 
with  her  usual  magnanimity,  and  witli  more  than  her  usual  forbearance. 
The  immediate  policy  of  her  statute  respecting  the  oath  of  supremacy,  as 
it  was  confined  to  the  House  of  Commons,  was  probably  the  same  as  (bat 
which  afterwards  brought  in  the  Septennial  Bill  at  a  less  critical  conjunc- 
ture.  Whether  the  oath  soon  ceased,  in  point  of  fact,  to  be  demanded  of 
Roman  Catholics,  or  whether  their  objections  were  removed  by  the  com- 
mentary upon  it  contained  in  the  Queen's  declaration,  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  they  continued  to  sit,  as  Ireely  na  Protestants,  in  the  Lower 
House.  Meanwhile  there  was  no  want  of  hostile  measures  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  field  of  legal  injustice  which  was  considered  as  left  open  to 
such  experiments.  From  time  to  time,  ofTensive  weapons  for  eniorciag 
confonnity  of  opinion  were  taken  down.  M.  Guizot  properly  notices  the 
practice  by  which  Charles  1.  and  his  Protestant  subjects  were  wont  to 
make  up  their  quarrels,  by  agreeing  to  persecute  the  Papists.  Thus,  also, 
there  cannot  be  a  stronger  pro  of  that,  during  the  great  era  of  the  Refonn- 
ation,  and  among  our  greatest  statesmen  and  divmes,  the  fictitious  dread 
of  political  union  with  Popish  idolaters,  or  the  necessity  of  a  solely  Pro- 
testant legislature  for  a  Protestant  people,  was  no  principle  of  theirs, 
than  that  the  Catholic  Lords  of  Parhnmenl  were  left  for  near  a  century 
and  a  half  in  undisturbed  possession  and  exercise  of  their  hereditary 
right. 

One  of  the  most  mournful  and  humiliating  pages  in  the  history  of  any 
people  is  that  conspiracy  against  piety,  grey  hairs,  and  loyalty,  to  which 
the  English  Protestants  lent  themselves,  under  a  miscreant  apprenticeship 
to  Titus  Gates.  The  too  celebrated  statute,  which  was  then  baptized  in 
the  blood  of  guiltless  victims,  is  entitled  to  no  respect  from  its  antiquity, 
and  to  still  less  from  the  mood  and  moment  to  which  it  owes  its  birth.  It 
was  as  much  a  novelty  in  itself  as  a  disgrace  in  its  immediate  cause,  and 
an  injustice  in  its  subsei^uent  operation.  Our  constitution  existed,  in  all 
that  is  diaracteristic  of  it,  long  before  the  30th  Charles  II.  was  ever  heard 
of;  and,  we  trust,  will  flourish  for  ages  afler  it  has  sunk  into  the  forgct- 
fulness  of  the  ^rave.  It  was  passed  by  a  family  that  never  scrupled  sacri- 
ficing their  friends :  and  was  demanded  by  a  people  whom,  for  their 
credit,  we  must  believe  panic  had  absolutely  demented,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  much  simpler  and  sounder  measure  which  the  Bishops  had 
rejected  —  the  exclusion  of  a  single  noxious  prince.  It  was  continued* 
during  the  long  personal  unpopularity  of  the  new  regime,  in  order  ihac 
(by  identifying  the  Stuarts  with  Popery,  and  thus  mixing  up  a  horror  of 
Popery  with  our  daily  bread)  the  great  objects  of  all  reasonable  men  —  a 
pure  parliamentary  succession,  and  a  disclaimer  of  debateable  preroga- 
tives—  might  be  secured  against  the  infamy  of  a  second  Itestoration. 
In  proportion  as  the  Whigs  were  foremost  in  acting  upon  this  supposed 
necessity,  whilst  it  lasted,  it  has  been  a  duty  especially  binding  on  their 
honour,  and  which  they  have  most  disinterestedly  discharged,  to  be  as 
forward  in  insisting  that  the  rights  of  their  fellow-citizens,  which  were 
thus  for  a  time  impounded  under  the  custody  of  the  law,  should  be 
redeemed  and  set  at  large  when  that  necessity  had  passed  away.  If  Lord 
Somers  were  now  alive,  he  would  protest  against  this  misuse  of  his  name, 
and  those  of  his  great  colleagues.  He  would  discriminate  between  the 
common-law  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  the  temporary 
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pritvision  of  1678-  He  would  show  the  necesBity  of  carrying  on  the  col*  1 
lateral  guarantee  of  these  subordinate  securities  Tor  a  time,  as  a  hold  oS  | 
sympathy  between  the  Whigs  and  the  doubttiil  portion  of  the  people, 
as  a  protection  against  the  mischief  of  any  comniunicatioD  between  a  relW  % 
gious  class  of  avotred  and  necessary  Jacobites  and  the  Stuarts.  Obserra  J 
the  difficulties  of  that  period.  Half  William  lll.'s  ministers,  notwitb*! 
standing  this  precaution,  in  correspondence  with  the  exiled  family  at  Sb-l 
Germains  —  the  natural  calculations  upon  the  succession  of  the  Stuartsf.  1 
founded  in  feelings  of  sisterly  affection,  as  well  as  on  principles  of  legid*  fl 
macy,  during  the  reign  of  Anne  —  the  two  rebellions  of  1713  and  17*S| 
in  their  behalf.  Such  are  the  tacts  which  Lord  Somers  (could  he  startla  I 
those  that  privateer  under  his  colours,  by  rising  up  among  them)  would  I 
oSer  as  the  contingencies  which  he  foresaw,  and  against  which  no  boud^  f 
no  security,  no  penalty,  however  levied,  could  possibly  be  too  great.  T 
that  it  was  engrafted  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  great  measure  then  c 
firmed,  he  would  as  assuredly  deny.  It  was  no  more  part  and  parcel  of  the  I 
fiill  of  Rights  or  the  Act  of  Settlement,  because,  at  the  period  when  | 
d)ese  separate  transactions  took  place,  it  happened  to  be  a  contemponiT  I 
neoua  and  serviceable  portion  of  the  law,  than  the  Test  and  CorporalioB.I 
Act,  or  than  the  Statute  of  Frauds.  The  Hebrews  spoiled  the  Egyptian*  I 
the  day  they  escaped  from  the  house  of  bondage;  but  if  succeedioc  I 
patriots  had  proposed,  in  honour  of  their  1688,  to  keep  the  year  of  thes  1 
deliverance  holy  by  a  repetition  of  the  practice,  we  have  too  much  respect! 
for  Samuel  and  David,  to  think  either  the  proposition  or  its  proposen  ■ 
would  have  met  with  much  encouragement  at  their  hands.  r 

We  repeat,  that  the  exceptions  thus  introduced  into  the  English  Coni  I 
stitution  were  proposed  on  the  plea  of  an  immediate  necessity.   If  the  dcb  I 
cessity  did  nut  exist,  shame  on  the  authors  of  such  a  falsehood !  —  ths  J 
more  shame,  too,  on  those  who  wrong  the  children  of  this  century,  because  " 
they  wronged  the  fathers  of  the  last ;  and  who  use  their  former  olfencei, 
not  as  grounds  for  repentance  and  restitution,  but  as  precedents  for  new 
and  premeditated  errors  !     But  supposing  the  necessity  did  then  exist  — 
the  moment  that  it  ceased,  and  the  exclusions  might  have  been  dispensed 
with,  it  was  as  wicked  to  prolong  them  for  a  day  as  it  would  be  madn 
now  to  keep  them  up  in  the  face  of  the  contrary  danger  they  have  p 
voked.     At  all  events,  a  necessity  of  this  description  during  the  period  i| 
is  assumed  to  last,  was  cause  for  sympathy  and  sorrow ;  it  should  havf 
been  submitted  to  in  sackcloth  and  in  ashes,  and  not  celebrated  in 
orgies  of  a  festival,  or  paraded  in  brutal  triumph.     These  are  t 
that  shiver  a  kingdom,  and  where  God  might  be  looked  for  to  i 
upon  their  walls  mene  tekel.    What  should  we  think  of  sons  who, 
ing  under  a  will,  either  made  in  pique  or  ohiained  by  fraud,  i 
content  with  dividing  among  themselves  the  patrimony  of  their 
parent,  but  outraged,  by  indecent  anniversaries  of  drunken  congratulatioi 
their  unfortunate  and  despoiled  brother,  starving  at  their  door  ?     W" 
would  the  father  of  the  prodigal  son  have  answered  to  the  demand  a 
holiday  and  fatted  calf,  to  feast  the  messenger  who  brought  him  word  tl 
the  self-made  orphan  was  feeding  upon  husks  ? 

Besides,  were  the  fact  historically  otherwise,  still  it  is  pedantry  to  t 
the  age  we  live  In,  and  of  whose  character  and  wants  we  alone  can  ju<u 
into  bondage  to  the  accidents  and  apprehensions  of  an  earlier  and  d 
ferent  society.  The  blessing  of  one  century  must  not  therefore  becoi 
the  destruction  of  the  next.  Politics  cannot  be  dealt  with  as  f 
quantities.    What  was  t,m^\yju^  one  year,  becomes  expedient  the  n 
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to  kick  bis  neighbour,  on  tlic  score  of  the  peculiar  relish  he  take>  in 
recreation.  On  the  otiier  side,  notliing  caii  be  proposed,  cither  as 
explanation  or  as  an  indemnity,  to  men  branded  with  civil  inferiority  and 
religious  stigmas,  which  is  not  in  itself  an  insult  —  to  be  resented  always 
as  Buch  —  to  be  resisted  the  instant  they  have  the  power.  Surely,  (oo, 
the  moral  enjoyments  arising  from  Bell'respect,  from  political  independ- 
ence, and  an  undegraded  relation  to  the  Supreme  Being,  are  cheap  in* 
dulgences.  They  cost  nothing  either  to  government  or  landlord.  At 
the  same  time,  they  mav  become,  in  the  eyes  of  those  to  whom  tliey 
constitute  the  sole  dialinclion,  precious  to  a  decree  of  which  more 
worldly  natures,  devoted  to  the  pomps  and  sensual  greatnesses  of  life, 
can  have  no  idea.  To  make  little  of  such  matters,  is  to  know  nothing  of 
those  feelings  which  can  alone  make  men  or  nations  truly  great.  It  is 
part  of  the  insolence  of  wealth  and  station  to  overrate  their  own  advan- 
tages, and  to  measure  all  comparative  conditions  by  that  ignoble  standard. 
Thus,  in  the  planter's  creed,  if  you  drive  your  negro  and  your  other 
cattle  together  into  the  same  stable,  tie  them  with  rhe  samo  halter,  and 
feed  them  at  the  same  stall,  the  negro,  if  biMtr  fid,  ought  to  he  better 
satisfied  than  the  freeman  out  of  doors!  Besides,  all  injury  directed 
against  the  mind  and  its  moral  character  and  religious  {aith,  is  so  far  the 
worst  of  any,  as  it  must  be  seen  to  be  altogether  voluntary  and  gra- 
tuitous. The  victim  of  other  grievances  may  be  taught  that  they  are 
natural  and  necessary  evils :  but  this,  he  knows,  exists  not  in  the  nature 
of  things,  or  in  the  organisation  of  society ;  but  exists  by  modem  statute 
—  the  arti6dal  machinery  of  English  and  Protestant  oppression.  Of  all 
moral  degradations,  none  can  vibrate  so  deeply  through  ute  human  frame, 
none  seems  so  daringly  to  pollute  the  sanctuary  of  tlie  heart  and  con- 
science, to  break  in  on  those  awful  hopes  and  fears  which  reach  through 
eternity,  and  which  dim  even  kingdoms  into  specks,  as  a  degradation  that 
plants  its  colours  over  a  vanquished  and  calumniated  faith.  Of  all  chains 
that  whose  iron  enters  furthest  into  tlie  soul,  and  whose  clank  must  wake 
up  imaginings  and  visions  that  can  never  rest,  is  the  chain  that  we  are 
compelled  to  drag  up  to  the  very  altar,  in  order  that  its  presence  may 
insult  our  God. 

We  are  not  aware  what  the  Almanac-makers  have  prophesied  for  the 
present  year  i  but  before  its  curtain  drew,  we  brooded  with  intense  anxiety 
over  what  it  might  bring  to  pass.  Our  quiver  of  prevarications  had  shot 
evidently  its  last  bolt.  The  peril  had  become  so  imminent,  "  that  the 
politic  and  artificial  nourishing  of  expectations,  and  carrying  men  from 
hopes  to  hopes,"  instead  of  "  being  an  antidote  against  the  poison  of  dis- 
contentments," was  itself  became  a  poison.  Pandora's  box  wos  shaken 
empty ;  the  cry  of  Hope,  like  that  of  Wolf,  had  been  falsely  raised  so  long, 
that  the  idiot  echo  would  no  longer  be  at  the  trouble  of  repeating  it. 
We  felt  ourselves  standing,  with  Hercules  in  the  allegory,  where  two 
roads  part,  within  a  peremptory  circle  drawn  round  us  by  a  necessity 
stronger  than  any  sword.  We  could  not  stand  there  long ;  we  mi^t  be 
standing  there  for  the  last  time .'  What  was  to  be  done,  if  to  any  purpose 
of  humanity  or  policy,  must  be  done  quickly,  A  principle  was  at  work 
as  universal  as  any  in  all  nature.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  put  off  high 
water,  or  adjourn  an  earthquake,  till  to-morrow.  A  policy  made  up  of 
actions  and  reactions,  with  its  divided  cabinets,  raising,  sinbng,  thwarting 
the  strongest  opinions  and  feelings  that  circulate  throughout  society, 
had  left  ua  to  drift  on  where  the  breakers  were  ahead,  till  we  must  almost 
graze  the  reef^  as  we  shifted  the  helm. 
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by  a  hundred  statutes!     We  had  made  a  collection  of  these  apeecha^ 
but  ahanie  for  our  age  and  country  holds  back  our  pen,  and  prevents  out ' 
circulating,  for  tlie  astonishment  of  Christendom,  these  atrocious  anti^ 
cipations  of  a  religious  carnage.     Hon  impossible  to  imagint 
and  lowly  Jesus,  whose  Gospels  are  a  manual  of  good  will  to  man,  presei] 
at  the  orgies  and  listening  to  the  harangues  of  these,  the  profaners,  i 
the  ministers,  of  his  Word  !    And  how  difficult  to  believe,  that  the  Chui 
of  England  will  compromise  its  fame  and  unite  its  fortune,  by  leagul 
with  ecclesiastics,  whose  passion  it  must  reprobate,  and  whose  Jetr 
it  must  despise ! 

These  men  should  really  know  the  edge  of  the  precipice  c 
they  have  pushed  us ;  and  that  their  cry  being  properly  interpreted,  iu 
nothing  mure  than  that  "  I  will  be  drowned,  and  nobody  shall  save  me.''J 
Mere  strength  and  courage  are  not  securities  enough  for  victory ; 
America  would  still  be  ours.     Let  those  who  will  regard  nothing  i 
contest  but  its  issue,  look  back  to  that  fatal  war,  also  with  a  kind 
nation.     It  began  with  every  thing  in  our  favour  but  justice.     Such  h 
the  unanimity,  that  the  minority  ranged  from  Ave  to  ten  in  the  House  o 
Lords.    Lord  Rockingham's  party,  when  joined  by  Fox,  was  always 
fifty  in  the  House  of  Commons.     For  mere  law,  the  lawyers  we 
clear  on  the  legislative  authority  of  this  country.     The  people  at 
so  positive,  that  they  would  have  stoned  the  man  who  had  proposed  ti 
surrender  it,  without  one  dissentient  voice.     The  soldiers  thought  t*"" 
Yankees  were   a  sort  of  negroes   escaped  from  Newgate,  and  saili 
delighting  in  the  expedition.     The  .Americans  themselves  were  dividi 
None  dreamt  of  independence.     The  hottest  would  have  been  salisfi 
with  some  slight  concessions.     They  were  scallfred  over  a  vast  countr 
unprepared,  and  shrinking  from  the  idea  of  a  battle.     Yet  the  pTinci|d 
of  fVeedom,  and  the  sympathy  of  Europe,  were  stronger  than  the  bayonci 
of  England;  and  we  were  shortly  seen  closing  a  disgraceful  war,  w'      ' 
two  armies  had  laid  down  their  arms,  with  a  peace  that  left  us  not 
our  honour.     With  this  example  yet  burning  in  the  memory  of  evei 
present  generation,  are  we  asked  to  forget  so  soon   Burke's  touching^ 
lessons  of  charitable  wisdom, — those  beautiful  contrasts  between  i 
promises  entered  into  by  friends,  and  terms  imjiosed  by  enemies? 
nations  will  learn  by  nothing  but  experience,  is  not  one  experiment  c 
political  arrogance  enough  ?     It  lost  us  half  an  empire,  and  has  raise 
against  us  an  enemy,  in  the  long  run,  more  formidable  than  Napolec 
himself,  from  the  deep  and  now  hereditary  feelings  with  which  tlie  shot 
of  that  separation  was  enforced. 

Nothing  is  more  dreadful  than  to  see  men  of  serious  demeanour,  c 
in  the  gentle  tone  of  summer,  going  through  their  fearful  calculation^ 
and  costing  up  the  whole  arithmetic  of  blood.     Swift  calls  hanging  t 
natural  death  of  a  footman.     It  seems  insurrection  acts  and  rebellior 
are  to  pass  of  course,  as  a  mode  of  existence  quite  good  enough  for  Ire 
land.     Its  story  might  be  written  upon  the  roll  visioned  by  Ezeklt^M 
inscribed,  both  from  within  and  from  without,  with  Woe.     Surely  llif 
misery  of  past  rebellions  niight  satiate  any  ordinary  appetite  for  misrulaJ 
Sir  W.  Petty  computed  that,  in  his  time,  the  lass  of  human  life,  di   '    ' 
eleven  years  of  war,  exceeded  600,000.     At  thai  period,  the  populi 
of  Ireland  amounted  to  1,466,000:    it  has  now  swelled  to  7.000,1 
Tlie  forces  then  employed  in  Ireland  (80,000)  were  four  times  the 
tary  strength  now  stationed  there,  and  their  expense):  reached  the 
of  13, '200,000/.     The  destruction  of  property,  in  houses  alone,  is 
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culated  to  have  exceeded  %000fi00l.9  and  the  total  lots  in  voi 
have  amounted  to  37»000,000/.  Coidd  these  casters  of  horottn 
<<  the  house  of  Mars"  revolve  the  destiny  of  Ireland  in  perpetiui 
of  rebellion,  they  roust  be  prepared  for  their  becoming  of  wid 
darker  orbit  at  each  recurrence.  During  the  rebellion  of  179S,  tb 
maintained  was  lOOyOOO  men;  and  ll»000,0OO/.  were  raised  b| 
for  the  expenses  of  Ireland,  over  and  above  the  entire  revenne 
year.  Listen  to  present  ravings,  and  we  never  shaJl  conclude  the  i 
recitals  of  these  drains  on  our  honour  and  our  strength.  In  sod 
unless  Providence  in  its  mercy  scuttle  and  sink  her  in  the  ocen, 
must  remain  the  one  constant  reference,  to  which  aU  who  hate  o 
eminence  sludl  appeal  during  peace  in  argument,  and  with  n 
during  war.  A  generation  may  perish  in  such  a  struggle,  but  a 
never  dies.  It  passes  on  the  torch,  with  one  circle  more  of  bkx 
it — the  aiiguis  nostris  ex  ossibus  ultor  is  behind.  Whatever  n 
befall  themselves,  they  have  the  certainty  that  it  'must  come  ten 
their  tyrants.  The  storm  which  levels  their  cabin  with  the  ea 
roar  through  the  silent  and  dismantled  halls  that  have  frowned 
tility  on  their  cause. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  cause  of 
scription,  based  so  deep  on  all  that  is  most  central  in  human  intei 
feehngs,  to  feed  itself  on  internal  fuel.  Though  no  flame  had 
through  the  earth,  it  would  not  be  the  less  certain  that  the  conflagn 
moving  mysteriously  within.  Individual  nature  may  be  trifle 
bought  off,  and  intimidated,  or  by  its  quick  turns  may  deceive  ] 
hundred  ways.  But  the  minds  of  six  millions  of  sentient  being 
together  and  impelled  by  common  wrongs,  form  a  moral  universe 
march  you  may  calculate  as  certainly  as  that  of  any  comet.  Uni 
circumstances,  individuals  are  nothing — the  foam  of  the  moment, 
the  highest  wave,  or  tlie  sea<gulls  that  shriek  by.  The  harp  of 
rocking  with  every  blast,  wanted  no  hand  to  strike  it;  swept  by  tl 
of  heaven,  its  fierce  and  fearful  music  must  have  found  an  echo 
heart.  To  talk  of  this  meeting  or  that,  of  one  man  or  another, 
hood  more  or  less  active,  as  answerable  for  its  excitement,  is  to 
the  flags  and  music  for  the  army.  Insanity  alone  would  think  \ 
force  can  arrest  it,  but  a  moral  force  acting  on  the  mind,  whenc 
the  original  disturbing  power.  To  us,  the  wonder  is,  not  the 
which  Ireland  has  taken  lately,  but  that  she  had  not  taken  it  h 
When  this  opinion  is  acknowledged  by  Englishmen  like  ourselvc 
mured  over  Europe,  shouted  in  America — what  must  Irishmen  the 
be  feeling  ?  Ever  since  their  connection  with  England,  they  ha 
used  as  bondsmen,  not  as  brethren ;  sent  to  eat  at  the  second  ta 
supplied  in  each  successive  century  with  some  experimental  mini 
law  and  justice,  as  low  both  in  quantity  and  quality  as  might  hold 
together  for  the  time.  Like  some  giant  figure,  rising  and  expar 
the  mist,  they  have  in  the  interval  snapped  their  former  fetters 
mere  growth  and  enlargement  of  their  bulk.  The  log  which  th 
throw  down  and  refuse  to  carry  any  farther,  is  not  the  less  detests 
detested,  because  it  is  the  most  servile  and  the  last.  It  is  clear  t 
time  was  come,  when,  in  the  extremity  on  which  they  stood.  the\ 
offer  us  only  one  alternative.  Out  of  the  saffron  folds  of  their  \ 
i  mantle  they  shook  to  us  peace  or  war ;  or,  if  national  pride  likes 

**'    /'  pression  better,  they  gave  us  two  sorts  of  peace  to  choose  betweci 

peace  of  solitude  m  the  annihilation  of  a  people,  or  the  peace 
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^ftached  and  prosperous  confideDce>  which  will  even  yet  rush  into  the 
^Tus  of  our  tardy  justice. 

r    Swifl,  very  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  describing  the  con- 
~  Bmptuous  treatment  o£  Ireland  by  some  of  its  chief  governors,  in  their 
.  peeches  from  the  throne,  says,  they  looked  down  upon  that  kingdom 
^  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  their  colonies  of  outcasts  in  America.*'     He 
"Vould  not  have  been  more  surprised,  in  1829,  at  learning,  that  those  out- 
^"^asts  had  taken  precedence  by  half  a  century  in  successful  resistance  to 
^isgovernment,  than  on  finding  that  the  actual  strength  of  Ireland  was, 
x>  so  many  purposes,  at  present  represented  by  the  Papists,  whom  he  not 
-bnly  then  described  as  having  less  power  and  less  land  than  Papists  in 
England,  <<  but  as  being  just  as  inconsiderable  in  point  of  power  as  the 
^omen  and  children."     This  change  having  taken  place — for  what  we 
^might  expect  from  their  remarkable  talent  for  combination,  he  would  go 
^no  further  than  his  own  experience  in  the  trumpery  question  of  Wood's 
halfpence,  where  the  national  refusal  to   receive  them  enabled  the 
Drapier's  letters  to  defeat  the  government  of  England.     **  General  cala- 
mities without  hopes  of  redress  are  allowed  to  be  the  great  uniters  of 
mankind ;  since  nature  hath  instructed  even  a  brood  o£  goslings  to  stick 
together  while  the  kite  is  hovering  over  their  heads.    It  is  certain  that  a 
firm  union  in  any  country  where  every  man  wishes  the  same  thing  with 
relation  to  the  public,  may,  in  several  points  of  the  greatest  importance, 
in  some  measure  supply  the  defect  of  power ;  and  even  of  those  rights 
which  are  the  natural  and  undoubted  inheritance  o£  itaankind.*' 

The  necessary  result  of  an  attempt  to  combine  two  things  that  will  not 
unite  (the  forms  of  freedom  and  the  practice  of  despotism)  had  reached 
the  pomt  at  which  both  the  national  feeling  and  national  arrangements 
that  are  opposed  to  it  might  be  considered  as  complete.  The  only  thing 
ever  wanting  from  the  Irish  people  was  a  patience  and  prudence  equal  to 
their  zeal  and  resolution.  If  they  could  but  bide  their  time,  and,  "  hushed 
in  grim  repose,**  wait  the  opportunity  which  Providence,  to  punish  man's 
injustice,  sooner  or  later  oners  a  wronged  dependency^  (whether  it  be 
called  Greece,  Italy,  or  Poland,)  their  country,  however  wasted  and 
bleedine  from  the  contest,  must  have  come  out  avenged  and  free.  The 
state  of  Ireland,  so  singular  in  every  thing  at  present,  is  not  the  least  so 
in  another  test,  by  which  we  may  measure  the  intensity  of  that  passion, 
in  which  for  the  time  all  others  have  been  absorbed.  We  allude  to  the 
diminution  of  crime,  that  has  made  the  late  circuits  throughout  all 
Ireland  rather  a  judicial  pageantry,  than  the  presence  of  a  tribunal  ne- 
cessary for  the  public  peace.  The  same  enthusiasm  and  high  purpose,  by 
which  their  boon  companion,  whisky,  was  scouted  as  an  unholy  thing  at 
Ennis,  carried  some  months  ago  seventeen  prisoners,  without  interruption^ 
through  Tipperary,  under  the  escort  of  one  policeman  and  the  gaoler. 
Ireland  was  again  the  land  of  saints :  and  Moore  need  no  longer  aaky 
<<  Were  Erin's  sons  so  good  or  so  cold,'*  &c.  Constabulary  Acts  were 
waste  paper;  feuds  were  suspended,  and  hereditary  enemies  had  an- 
braced,  in  order  that  private  animosities  might  not  withdraw  the  enanKjr 
of  individuals  from  the  concentration  of  their  common  cause.  Tffi 
spectacle  of  a  nation,  as  it  were,  under  arms,  would  not  be  one  of  mi-  ' 
mixed  evil,  if  ordinary  times  could  preserve,  for  the  virtues  of  dafly  Uft^ 
some  permanent  advantages  from  the  self-command  and  forbearance  fan* 
posed  by  this  awful  period.  It  manifested,  whilst  it  lasted,  the  mm&n 
potence  of  the  excitement,  the  perfection  of  the  organization^  as  well  aa 
the  skill  with  which  it  was  wielded ;  and^  what  is  chief  of  all — ^^tl\|ke 
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Catholic  children  are  now  in  course  of  education,  and  s  great  portion  of 
available  resources  are  getting  into  Catholic  hands.  Their  wealth  makes 
them  more  Bensible  of  the  value  of  the  object,  as  well  as  more  qualified 
to  attain  it.  Their  intelligence  convinces  them  of  the  clearness  and 
sacrednesa  of  the  right.  They  further  know  that  all  Europe  is  confederate 
in  one  general  protestation,  denouncing  us  as  tyrannical  and  unjust — 
themselves  as  degraded  and  enslaved.  They  know,  that  without  ex- 
ception, every  English  minister,  in  proportion  as  he  has  approached  the 
genius  of  a  statesman,  not  a  clerk,  has  declared,  that  the  restitution  of 
these  rights  was  politic  and  even  necessary.  They  know  that  all  liberal- 
minded  men  in  English  society,  not  only  deem  it  safe  and  reasonable,  but 
demand  it  as  the  great  national  security  of  the  age.  Tliey  know  that 
their  commanders  of  the  forces,  and  their  Lord  Lieutenants,  one  after 
another,  have  "come  to  scoff,  and  stayed  to  pray"  on  this  great  subject. 
For  ourselves,  we  should  be  ashamed  of  every  throb  by  which  we  have 
ever  sympathised,  either  as  schoolboys  or  as  men,  in  the  struggles  of 
Greece  or  Italy,  whether  of  ancient  or  modern  times;  we  should,  like 
Burke,  suspect  ourselves  of  some  base  theatrical  delusion,  had  we  justice 
and  enthusiasm  only  for  the  closet  and  the  stage  of  history,  but  could  re- 
gard the  actual  misfortunes  of  brave  nations  and  brave  men  with  Christian 
meekness  and  forbearance. 

These  are  difGculties  which  no  negotiation  could  have  reduced,  as  long 
as  the  great  principle  was  denied.  Hampden  was  quite  as  likely  to  have 
recognised  ship  money,  and  paid  his  sliillmg.  No  tax  presses  so  hard  aa 
that  on  conscience ;  and  our  waiting  gentlewomen  are  mistaken,  who  ima- 
gine that  a  duty  on  religious  liberty  is  not  a  more  stirrinR  matter  than  a 
duty  on  a  pound  of  tea.  Yet  Chatham  could  cry  even  uien,  "  I  rejoice 
America  luis  resisted ;  three  millions  of  men  consenting  to  be  slaves  would 
be  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  all  the  rest."  Considerations  like  these 
would  obtain  a  hearing  even  in  Bedlam.  In  the  anticipation  and  preven- 
tion of  such  evils,  the  very  object  of  the  institution  of  a  government  con- 
nsts.  Ttiere  ts  one  danger,  immediate  and  paramount.  In  the  face  of  it, 
to  talk  to  the  Duke  of  Wellingtou  about  the  Pope,  is  to  seek  to  frighten 
him  with  ghost  stories  the  morning  that  Waterloo  is  to  be  fought; —  it  is 
watching  the  shadows  that  are  cast  by  the  smallest  hair,  and  not  noticing 
the  gloom  of  an  impending  and  rifted  rock.  To  be  squabbling  about  securi- 
ties, in  a  thing  which  is  itself  the  great  security,  is  to  be  busy  repairing 
a  mosquito  net  when  the  lava  of  Vesuvius  is  within  a  few  inches  of  our 
homes. 

Such  was  the  crisis  when  the  Duke  providentially  rode  up.  No  other 
umpire  could  unite  so  many  titles  to  the  confidence  of  all  parties.  Had 
he  Itiiled,  nothing  would  have  been  left  for  it  but  despair  ;  since,  in  that 
event,  all  hope  of  parliamentary  arraDeement  must  be  for  ever  at  an  end. 
Our  prophets  could  then  want  no  further  motto  for  their  New  Jerusalem 
than,  "  O  thou  that  stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee  !  if  thou  badst 
known,  even  thou,  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  that  belong  unto  thy 
peace  !  "  There  is  only  one  "  Book  of  Martyrs  "  really  applicable  to  thia 
question ;  and  it  is  ennobled  with  the  names  of  the  most  faithful  of  our 
public  servants,  who  have  successively  offered  themselves  up  as  sacrifices 
to  their  country  and  to  truth.  It  would  have  been  a  perpetual  infamy  had 
the  conqueror  of  a  hundred  fights  lived  to  be  worsted  before  this  wretched 
houscliold  Dagon.  But  he  could  not  fail.  "  His  Majesty's  Opposition  " 
rejoice  to  see  "  their  thunder  "  pass  into  his  illustrious  hands  ;  tney  have 
u  u  3 
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ID  party  politics  not  to  trifle  with  great  subjects,  and,  by  putting  off  the 
day  of  reckoning  for  a  time,  occommoduto  their  own  convenience,  or  their 
private  jealousies,  at  a  nation's  rislc.  It  should  teach  a  rising  generation  to 
emancipate  itself  betimes  from  those  traditional  prejudices  frhich  stand  in 
the  way  of  great  living  interests,  and  of  the  necessities  of  their  age- 
Above  all,  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure,  it  should,  amidst  evil  days 
and  evil  tongues,  L'ncourage  the  Abdiels  of  politics  to  press  on,  in  straight' 
forwardness  of  heart  and  purpose,  to  the  substantiating  of  those  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom  whose  ultimate  success  repays  all  sacrifices, 
and  is  our  exceeding  great  reward. 

In  point  of  fact,  we  have  always  felt  that  this  might  be  much  more  pro- 
properly  called  "  the  Irish,"  than  the  "  Roman  Catholic,"  question.  The 
disqualification  was  national  in  its  spirit,  though  religious  in  its  form.  The 
temper  with  which  it  has  been  received  in  Ireland  is  the  sure  pledge  tiiat 
it  will  successfully  execute  its  great  object  —  the  public  peace.  The  very 
promise  of  justice  has  already  bound  up  the  wounds  of  thai  long-bleeding 
country,  and  is  uniting  her  citizens  within  herself.  The  rest  will  soon  fol- 
low. Ere  long,  there  will  be  no  Irish  Channel  —  or  at  least  one  no  wider 
than  tlie  Tweed.  This  is  the  real  year  from  which  the  Irish  Union  ought 
to  run.  It  has  existed  hitherto  only  on  paper.  The  national  feeling,  which 
dwelt  under  the  "  Union  in  partition,"  was  as  distinct  as  though  the  act 
had  been  literally  repealed ;  and  could  not  but  remain  so,  till  the  happy 
day  of  conciliation  and  equality  should  arrive.  The  padlock  on  the  rolls 
of  Parliament  was  nothing,  without  a  padlock  on  the  mind.  The  pleasures 
of  ascendency  and  affection  could  never  have  been  combined ;  since 
nations  can  escape  as  little  as  individuals  from  the  gracious  condition  by 
which  the  human  heart  is  brought  into  obedience,  and  its  service  made 
perfect  freedom.  Like  Theseus,  we  had  a  fancy  for  an  Amazon  as  a 
bride ;  and  both  parties,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  learn  from  him  tliat  Heaven 
can  secure  the  happiness  of  such  a  marriage  upon  no  other  terms  than 
that  of  our  agreeing  to  recollect  acts  of  kindness  only,  and  forgetting 
whatever  blows  have  passed  before  we  went  to  church. 

I  woo'd  thee  with  my  sword. 
And  won  thy  love,  doing  thee  injuries: 
But  I  will  wed  tliL-e  in  another  key. 
With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revelry. 


We  now  close  for  ever,  and  with  unspeakable  satisfaction,  our  Jong 
labours  on  the  Catliolic  Question.  But  before  finally  leaving  the  subject, 
we  must  be  indulged  with  a  parting  observation  on  the  singular  and  most 
meritorious  conduct  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  state  —  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Whig  Opposition  —  in  the  happy  settlement  of  this  great 
question.  Among  the  many  peculiarities  which  distinguish  this  memorable 
passage  of  our  history,  it  is  eminently  deserving  of  remark,  tliat  it  is 
almost  the  only  recent  instance  in  which  the  Uovernmcnt  has  manfully 
insisted  upon  a  great  liberal  measure,  against  the  wishes  of  many  of  those 
by  whom  it  was  generally  supported,  and  who  rested  their  opposition  upon 
the  precise  ground  of  liberaliiy:  while  it  presented,  on  the  other  band, 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  instances  in  wliicli  the  Opposition  magnani- 
mously renounced  all  party  feelings  and  interests,  and  not  only  concurred 


lieartily  with  those  to  whom  they  were  habitually  opposed,  and  by  whom 
they  were  excluded  from  power,  in  carrying  thmugli  tliis  great  work  of 
nalional  pacification ;  but  scrupled  not  to  ensure  its  safety  by  sacrifices 
that  might  seem  to  touch,  not  only  upon  the  prejudices,  but  [he  prin- 
ciples of  their  party,  and  thus  tend  iu  some  respects  to  compromise  their 
character  for  consistency. 

The  singular  merit  of  this  conduct  upon  both  sides  has  attracted,  we 
think,  rather  less  attention  than  it  deserved; — and,  as  its  chief  title  to 
praise  is  founded  on  the  noble  disdain  which  it  indicates  of  the  obloquy 
It  was  sure  to  provoke,  we  feel  called  on  the  more  indispensably  to  offer 
our  humble  tribute  of  applause,  with  the  same  ungrudging  and  impartial 
cordiality  which  marked  the  services  that  called  it  forth. 

And  first,  as  to  the  leading  persona  in  his  Majesty's  Govemmenl,  it 
should  ever  be  remembered  to  their  honour,  not  only  that,  when  once 
resolved  on  the  great  measure  of  emancipation,  they  granted  it  in  the 
true  spirit  of  generous  and  confiding  magnanimity,  but  that  they  pursucil 
und  carried  it  through  at  the  manifest  peril,  not  merely  of  their  credit 
with  their  own  party,  but  of  their  continuance  in  power.  This  latter 
hazard,  we  are  aware,  has  been  stoutly  denied ;  but  nothing,  we  conceive, 
can  be  more  certain  and  indisputable. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  and  uot  untruly,  that  the  lookers  on  see  more  of 
the  game  than  they  who  play  it.  Ijut  then  tlicy  must  be  near  enough  to 
look  on ;  and  those  assuredly  were  not  within  sight,  who  cried  out  tliat 
"  the  Duke  ran  no  risk  of  breaking  up  his  Government,  and  made  no 
sacrifice  —  for  what  had  he  to  fear  ?"  Such  happy  fearlessness,  we  know, 
is  common  enough  tn  those  who  are  (ai  from  the  hazard.  It  is  very  easy 
to  say,  "  Only  let  the  minister  put  himself  in  the  power  of  the  opposition, 
and  lie  has  nothing  to  dread ;  only  let  him  trust  the  patriotism  of  his 
political  adversaries, — their  consistency  and  attachment  to  principles  so 
often  avowed,  — and  he  is  safe."  fVe  certainly  think  he  was  safe,  and 
the  event  has  proved  it ;  but  we  are  equally  clear,  that  a  politician  might 
well  have  been  excused  for  doubting  whether  any  party  could  be  found 
capable  of  acting  with  so  pure  a  devotion  to  their  principles,  as  never 
even  to  tliink  of  seizing  the  opportunity  which  seemed  to  present  itself, 
of  breaking  up  the  Government,  and  putting  some  other  in  its  stead. 
They  who  a&ecled  to  hold  cheap  such  risks  were  also  the  loudest  in 
their  cry,  that  it  was  unworthy  to  yield  any  thmg,  from  an  apprehension 
of  civil  war;  and  they  brought  down  upon  themselves  that  memorable 
rebuke,  so  gracefully  bestowed  by  him,  who  was  not  more  eloquently 
titan  truly  said  "  to  be  covered  with  the  blood  of  a  hundred  battles,  and 
ihe  laurels  oF  as  many  victories"," — and  so  fresh  in  every  man's  recol- 
lection, as  to  spare  us  the  ungrateful  office  of  marring  by  repeating  it. 
But  let  us  ask  (he  cavillers,  if  they  really  think  a  man  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  likes  to  place  his  continuance  in  power  at  the  mercy  of 
oUiers  ?  Suppose  the  Whig  friends  of  the  Catholic  question  had  been 
influenced  only  by  selfish  and  factious  views,  und  more  anxious  for  b 
triumph  to  their  party  than  the  success  of  their  princij^es,  what  more 
easy  than  to  have  accomplished  the  object  of  flinging  the  Government 
into  confusion,  without  exposing  themselves  to  the  charge  of  inconsist- 
ency, or  even  of  violence;  nay,  as  it  did  happten,  with  the  certainty  of 
i^aining  new  credit  for  consistency  and  honour  ?     It  was  not  at  all  neces- 
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Bary  to  do  any  thing  so  monatrouB  as  join  the  onti-Cathblic  party  in 
opposing  the  Relief  Oil) ;  or  even  (what  we  dare  to  say  would  have  been 
done  by  other  men,  and  in  worse  times),  in  carping  at  tlie  details  of  the 
measure.  They  might  have  given  it  their  hearty  support,  and  only 
opposed  the  disfranchisement.  What  would  have  been  the  consetjuence  ? 
Ihe  enemies  of  emancipation  would  have  joined  in  this  opposition,  with 
but  a  few  exeeptions ;  and  the  measure  would  either  have  been  tlirown 
out,  and  the  Relief  Bill  also  been  withdrawn :  or  both  must  have  been 
carried  with  the  whole  odium  of  the  disfranchisement  resting  on  the  head 
of  the  Government,  and  spoiling  the  effect  of  the  concessions.  The 
strong  probability,  however,  is,  that  both  would  have  been  lost :  and  then 
the  friends  of  emancipation  would  have  saved,  nay  raised,  their  character 
for  consistency,  wliile  they  broke  up  the  government  of  their  former 
antagonists,  who  had  explicitly  declared  that  the  concessions  were  be- 
come absolutely  necessary. 

Such  was  the  risk  to  wlitch  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  tlie  honest  and 
manly  discharge  of  his  duty,  exposed  himself;  and  it  is  not  saying  more 
than  strict  justice  requires,  if  we  add,  that  the  entire  confidence  with 
which  he  was  met  by  the  other  side,  was  an  ample,  but  most  merited 
reward.  For  there  seemed  even  en  extreme  delicacy  on  the  part  of  the 
old  advocates  of  the  question ;  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  appearing  to  take 
too  forward  a  part  in  maintaining  it,  lest  they  might  encroach  upon  the 
praises  due  to  those  who  were  carrying  it  through.  Accordingly,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  there  was  do  adversary  to  meet,  they  took 
scarcely  any  part  in  the  debate;  leaving  the  defence  of  the  measure,  as 
they  well  might,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  propounded  it  with  such 
signal  ability ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  Lords  wnere  the  opposition  from 
high  authority,  both  ecclesiastical  and  legal,  and  distinguished  talents,  as 
well  as  learning,  assumed  a  formidable  aspect,  that  the  friends  of  reli- 
gious liberty  recognised  their  tried  and  veteran  supporters. 

In  commenting  upon  the  invidious  remarks  to  which  the  conduct  of 
the  ministers  was  exposed,  we  have  been  led  to  make  mention  of  tliat 
pursued  by  their  adversaries  —  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  those  who 
had  been  their  adversaries.  But  where  all  are  praiseworthy,  there  may 
be  some  peculiarly  entitled  to  admiration ;  and  we  doubt  if  at  this  mo- 
mcnt  there  is  any  one  so  blinded  by  parly  prejudice,  as  not  to  reBect 
with  feelings  of  heartfelt  respect  upon  the  course  followed  by  Lord  Grey 
in  reference  to  this  great  question.  He  sacrificed  power  in  1807,  with 
his  colleagues  Lords  Grenville,  Lansdowne,  Holland,  &C.,  and  was  made 
the  object  of  a  religious  and  political  outcry,  which,  having  driven  him 
from  office,  deprived  him  also  of  his  seat  for  his  native  county.  Those 
who  succeeded  upon  the  clamours  thus  raised  (some  of  them  otfthe  while 
friends  of  emancipation")  carried  silently  a  few  years  alter  the  very 
measure  for  which  they  had  cried  him  down.  For  no  other  reason  than 
his  attachment  to  tiiis  great  question  has  he  been,  during  by  far  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life,  excluded  from  the  service  of  the  state.  He 
now  sees  it  brought  forward  by  his  adversaries ;  and  he  hastens  to  lend 
them,  in  completing  the  work,  an  aid  as  hearty  and  zedous  as  it  is  bril- 

•  Of  these  several  hiive  since  made  ample  ntonement  to  ihc  cause.  Witness 
tlic  ioiportant  etforta  of  Mr.  Canning  for  so  many  years,  and  in  h)  many  wnvs. 
(hi  this  lost  occasion,  too,  n  »pccth  of  the  very  highest  obility  was  delivered  liy 
Lord  Pnlmerston,  of  wliith  tlje  svmt  was  worlhy  of  his  great  ancestor,  Temple, 
MUl  the  I'lotjiience  tupiTlor. 
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liant  and  decisive.  Vet  we  dnubt  not  there  are,  who  still  ^  0 
cuckoo  note,  that  all  politicians  are  alike,  aod  there  ia  oo  taVM 
men  ! 

The  debate  in  the  Lords,  for  the  reason  above  giveu,  exctle 
terest ;  and  few  things  connected  with  it  were  more  calculaud  1 
an  impression  both  within  doors  and  without,  than  the  manly  im 
speech  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  the  Rishop  of  Oxford.  He  did  not  diifpn 
hearers  the  leaning  of  his  own  opinion,  nor  affect  to  say  tfail 
not  have  preferred  maintaining  the  law  as  it  stood  ;  but  he  adn 
tilings  had  now  reached  a  point  which  rendered  the  alteratiaR 
a  matter  of  choice.  He  triumphantly  exposed  the  lolly  «^ 
regard  the  question  as  one  of  a  spiritual,  or  merely  reliywiM 
matter  of  theological  faith  or  dogma.  He  demonstrated  fl 
was  ably  followed  by  Bishop  Coplestone)  that  it  is  a  polidcJI 
be  tried  like  all  others  by  the  test  of  expediency,  and  ihatV 
of  the  Established  Church  require  the  prudent  yielding  to  the 
of  the  times.  Among  the  circumstances  prominently  ennn 
Bishop  Lloyd,  as  rendering  it  impossible  much  longer  to  deli^i 
was  the  fact,  which  he  deemed  undeniable,  of  ah  the  yo^M 
<s  any  weight,  from  their  station,  their  capacity,  or  their^| 
almost  without  exception,  being  ranged  on  the  side  of  emanc^l 
speech  of  the  learned  and  able  prelate  is  aaid  to  have  pra3| 
powerful  impression  on  the  House ;  and  the  pains  unavailing 
the  enemies  of  the  measure,  in  its  subsequent  stages,  to  moke  hi 
him,  sufficiently  attest  the  efficacy  of  his  exeniona. 

To  the  protection  of  a  zeal  so  judicious,  and  of  such  eminent 
talents,  the  establishment  may  in  all  safety  be  committed;  bi 
not  be  supposed  that  those  venerable  prelates,  who  espoused  tl 
aide  of  the  argument,  were  without  exception  deficient  in  mod* 
sagacity.  The  opposition  given  to  the  bill  by  the  Arcbbtsho 
was  remarkable  for  its  candour  end  good  seuse ;  and  the  Bishop  ( 
though  he  resisted  it  somewhat  more  strenuously,  expresMd 
that  when  carried,  it  would  produce  peace  in  the  Churxrh,  m 
solute  determination  to  employ  all  hii>  influence  in  rurtfaerioi 
settlement  of  differences,  so  greaily  to  be  desired  by  the  fWendi 
institutions. 

In  human  affairs  there  is  no  unmixed  good.   Tlie  picture,  oa  t 
parts  of  which  we  have  been  dwelling,  has  itf  shades; 
even  a  reverse  which  it  might  be  our  duty  to  look  upon, 
is  no  time  for  such  prying;  and  the  friends  of  the  greot^ 
crowned  with  fiUI  success,  ought  not  at  this  ■ 

any  but  pleasing  contemplations.* 


•  Of  the  many  eloquent  and  convinclne  articles  in  the  E.  __, 
Catholic  Question  I  have  selected  only  the  lust  one  publbhed.  It  ii_ 
of  a  niBrterly  writer,  and  fonns  a  splenJid  tcrminHtion  to  the  laL 
Journal  whose  pugea  it  udorns,  in  defence  of  the  principles  of  civil  9 
liberty.  I  could  have  chosen  several  other  valuable  Essays  upon  tht 
productions  of  men  eminent  for  their  learning,  their  patriotism,  and  t 
attai:hmenC  to  the  rights  of  the  people;  hut  the  interest  with  which  d 
on  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  were  once  read,  subsided  with  the  a 
that  great  and  healing  measure  wliit-h  crowned  their  lonc-coii tested  ■! 
tioniil  struggle  fur  civil  and  political  freedom.     I  should  think,  tbc 
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CIVIL  DISABILITIES  OF  THE  JEWS." 


The  distinguished  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  who,  towards  the 
close  of  the  late  parliament,  brought  forward  a  proposition  for  tlie  relief 
of  the  Jews,  lias  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  renew  it.  The  force  of 
reason,  last  session,  carried  It  tlirough  one  stage,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  power.  Reason  and  power  are  now  on  the  same  side ;  and  we  have 
little  doubt  that  they  will  conjointly  achieve  a  decisive  victory.  In  order 
to  contribute  our  snare  to  the  success  of  just  principles,  we  propose  to 
pass  in  review,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  some  of  the  arguments,  or  phrases 
claiming  to  be  arguments,  which  have  been  employed  to  vindicate  a  sys- 
tem  full  of  absurdity  and  injustice. 

The  constitution  —  it  is  said  —  is  essentially  Christian  ;  and  therefore 
to  admit  Jews  to  office  is  to  destroy  the  constitution.  Nor  is  the  Jew 
injured  by  being  excluded  from  political  power.  For  no  man  has  any 
right  to  power.  A  man  has  a  right  to  his  property; — a  man  has  a 
right  to  he  protected  from  persona]  injury.  Tliesc  rights  the  law  allows 
to  the  Jew,  and  with  these  rights  it  would  bt  ' 


rights  it  would  be  atrocious  to  interfere.  But 
it  is  a  mere  matter  of  favour  to  admit  any  man  to  political  power ;  and 
no  man  can  justly  complain  that  he  is  shut  out  from  iL 

We  cannot  but  admire  the  ingenuity  of  this  contrivance  for  sliilUng 
the  burden  of  the  proof  from  off  those  to  whom  it  properly  belongs,  and 
who  would,  we  suspect,  find  it  rather  cumbersome.  Surely  no  Christian 
can  deny  that  every  human  being  has  a  right  to  be  allowed  every  grati- 
fication which  produces  no  harm  to  others,  and  to  be  spared  every  morti- 
fication which  produces  no  good  to  others.  Is  it  not  a  source  of  mor- 
tification to  any  class  of  men  that  they  are  excluded  from  political  power  ? 
If  it  be,  tliey  have,  on  Christian  principles,  a  right  to  be  treed  from  that 
mortification,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  their  exclusion  is  necessary  for 
the  averting  of  some  greater  evil.  The  presumption  is  evidently  in  favour 
of  toleration.     It  is  for  the  persecutor  to  make  out  his  case. 

The  strange  argument  which  we  are  considering  would  prove  too  much 


guished  writers  who,  in  the  pases  of  that  work,  have  advocated  for  nearly  thirty 
years  those  sound  priaciples,  which  have  at  length  been  acted  upon  by  the  legisla- 
ture, though  tardily  and  reluctantly,  have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on 
their  labours,  and  to  leel  delighted  that  they  have  lived  to  see  the  triumph  of 
truth  and  justice  over  a  system  of  policy  persecuting  in  ita  character  and  dis- 
astrous in  its  results.  The  reader  will  find,  in  the  numerous  papers  on  Catholio 
Emancipation  published  in  the  E.  Review,  a  greater  body  of  information,  of  solit) 
reasoning,  and  of  powerful  writing,  than  is  contained  in  any  other  periodical 
Journal.  See  Vol.  viii.  page  31 1.  Vol.  x.  page  58.  Vol.  i.  page  124.  Vol,  x. 
pBge299.  Vol.  li.  page  lie.  Vol.  »iii.  p^e  77.  Vol.  xiv.  page  60.  Vol.  iviL 
page  1.  Vol.iix.  puge435.  Vol.ix.  pageM.  VoL  xi.  page  360.  Vol.  xxi 
p^e93.  VoLxxvii.pageSID.  Vol.  xixi.  page S4e.  Vol.  xlii.  page £24.  VoLxM. 

Eage  12S.  Vol.  i!v.  page  513.  Vol.  xlvi.  page  IG3.  In  some  of  the  articles 
ere  referred  lo,  Catholic  Emancipation  is  oaly  incidentally  touched  upon.  I  would 
recommend,  in  particular,  an  Essay  in  vol.  xlv.  page  4E3.,  attributed  to  the  Rev. 
Sidney  Smith,  written  in  his  ha{ipieat  manner,  and  exhibiting  that  felicitous  union 
of  wit  and  argument  lor  which  his  compositions  are  so  justly  admired. 

*  Statement  of  the  Civil  Disabilities  and  Privations  affecting  Jews  in  Ei^Iand. 
Vol.  lii.  page  363.     January,  1830. 
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even  for  those  who  sdvnnce  it.     If  no  man  has  a  right  to 

then  neither  Jew  nor  Christian  has  such  a  right.     The  w 

of  government  is  taken  away.     But  if  government  l>c  taken 

property  and  the  persons  of  men  are  insecure,  and  it  is  acki 

that  rae»  have  a  right  to  their  property  and  to  personal  security.     U'A 

be  right  that  the  property  of  men  should  be  protected,  and  if  this  oa 

only  be  done  by  means  of  government,  then  it  must  be  right  that  goren- 

ment  should  exist.     Now,  there   cannot  be  government    iinlesa  hoc 

person  or  persons  possess  political  power.     Therefore,  it  is  right  ifail 


e  person  or  persons  should  possess  political  power.  That  is  to  «>, 
some  person  or  persons  must  have  a  right  to  political  power.  It  wtD 
hardly  be  denied  that  government  is  a  means  for  the  attainment  of  an 
end.  If  men  have  a  right  to  the  end,  they  have  a  right  to  this  —  that 
the  means  shall  be  such  as  will  accomplish  the  end. 

It  is  because  men  are  not  in  the  habit  of  considering  what  the  end  of 
government  is,  that  Catholic  disabilities  and  Jewish  disabilities  have  been 
suffered  to  exist  so  long.  We  hear  of  essentially  Protestant  governments 
and  essentially  Christion  governments — words  which  mean  just  as  much 
as  essentially  Protestant  cookery,  or  essentially  Christian  horsemanship. 
Government  exists  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace,  —  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  us  to  settle  our  disputes  by  arbitration,  instead  of 
settling  them  by  blows,  —  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  us  to  supply  our 
wants  by  industry,  instead  of  supplying  them  by  rapine.  This  is  the  only 
operation  for  which  the  machinery  of  government  is  fit,  the  only  oper- 
ation which  wise  governments  ever  attempt  to  perform.  If  there  is  any 
class  of  people  who  are  not  interested,  or  who  do  not  think  themseK-es 
interested,  in  the  security  of  property  and  the  maintenance  of  order,  that 
class  ought  to  have  no  share  of  the  powers  which  exist  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  property  and  maintaining  order.  But  why  a  man  shoula  be 
less  fit  to  exercise  that  power  because  he  wears  a  beard,  because  he  does 
not  eat  ham.  because  he  goes  to  the  synagogue  on  Saturdays  instead  of 
going  to  the  church  on  Sundays,  we  cannot  conceive. 

The  points  of  ditference  between  Christianity  and  Judaism  hare  very 
much  to  do  with  a  man's  fitness  to  be  a  bishop  or  a  rabbL  But  they 
have  no  more  to  do  with  his  fitness  to  be  a  magistrate,  a  legislator,  or  a 
minister  of  finance,  than  with  his  fitness  to  be  a  cobbler.  Nobody  bac 
ever  thought  of  compelling  cobblers  to  make  any  declaration  on  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian.  Any  man  would  rather  have  his  shoes  mended  by 
a  heretical  cobbler,  than  by  a  person  who  had  subscribed  all  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  but  had  never  handled  an  awl.  Men  act  thus,  not  because 
tliey  are  indifferent  to  religion,  but  because  they  do  not  see  what  religion 
has  to  do  with  the  mending  of  their  shoes.  Yet  religion  has  as  much  to 
do  with  the  mending  of  shoes,  as  with  the  budget  and  the  army  estimates. 
We  have  surely  had  two  signal  proofs  within  the  last  twenty  years,  tliat 
a  very  good  Christian  may  be  a  very  bad  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

But  it  would  be  monstrous,  say  the  persecutors,  that  a  Jew  should 
legislate  for  a  Christian  community.  This  is  a  palpable  misreoresent- 
ation.  What  is  proposed  is  not  that  Jews  should  legislate  for  a  Christian 
community,  but  that  a  legislature  composed  of  ChrisUans  and  Jews, 
should  legislate  for  a  community  composed  of  Christians  and  Jews,  On 
nine  hundred  and  ninety -nine  questions  out  of  a  tliousaiid, — on  all  ques- 
tions of  police,  of  finance,  of  civil  and  criminal  law,  of  foreign  policy,  the 
Jew,  as  a  Jew,  has  no  interest  hostile  to  that  of  the  Chrbtian,  or  even  of 
the  Churchman.     On  ijuestions  relating  to  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
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le  Jew  and  the  Churchman  may  differ.    But  they  cannot  differ 

iddy  than  the  Catholic  and  the  Churchman,  or  the  Independent 

Cfhurchman.    The  principle,   that  Churchmen  ought  to  mo- 

the  whole  power  of  the  state,  would  at  least  have  an  intelli^ 

aueaning.     The  principle,  that  Christians  ought  to  monopolise  it, 

'9'  meaning  at  all.     For  no  question  connected  with  the  ecclesiastical 

!:;tions  of  the  country  can  possibly  come  before  Parliament,  with  re- 

?;  to  which  there  will  not  be  as  wide  a  difference  between  Christians 

%  >re  can  be  between  any  Christian  and  any  Jew. 

fact,  the  Jews  are  not  now  excluded  from  political  power.  They 
;/;88  it;  and  as  long  as  they  are  allowed  to  accumulate  property,  they 
II  possess  it.  The  distinction  which  is  sometimes  made  between  civil 
^eges  and  political  power,  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  Pri- 
ces are  power.  Civil  and  political  are  8ynon3rmous  words,  —  the  one 
red  from  the  Latin,  the  other  from  the  Greek.  Nor  is  this  mere 
^•al  quibbling.    If  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  facts  of  the  case,  we 

see  that  the  things  are  inseparable,  or  rather  identical. 

.liat  a  Jew  should  be  a  judge  in  a  Christian  country,  would  be  most 

tjj^  ^king.     But  he  may  be  a  jur3rman.     He  may  try  issues  of  fact ;  and 

^  ^narm  is  done.     But  if  he  should  be  suffered  to  try  issues  of  law,  there 

~      'm  end  of  the  constitution.     He  may  sit  in  a  box  plainly  dressed,  and 

^um  verdicts.     But  that  he  should  sit  on  the  bench  in  a  black  gown 

"^ '  white  wig,  and  grant  new  trials,  would  be  an  abomination  not  to  be 

'ought  of  among  baptized  people.     The  distinction  is  certainly  most 

%ilo8ophical. 

^  What  power  in  civilised  society  is  so  great  as  that  of  the  creditor  over 
"ie  debtor  ?  If  we  take  this  away  from  the  Jew,  we  take  away  from  him 
^e  security  of  his  property.  If  we  leave  it  to  him,  we  leave  to  him  a 
'  ^wer  more  despotic  by  far,  than  that  of  the  King  and  all  his  cabinet. 
^*^  It  would  be  impious  to  let  a  Jew  sit  in  Parliament.  But  a  Jew  may 
^^Unake  money,  and  money  may  make  members  of  Parliament.  Gatton  and 
^■Old  Sarum  may  be  the  property  of  a  Hebrew.  An  elector  of  Penrhyn 
will  take  ten  pounds  from  Shylock  rather  than  nine  pounds  nineteen 
^shillings  and  eleven-pence  three  farthings  from  Antonio.  To  this  no  ob- 
^  jection  is  made.  That  a  Jew  should  possess  the  substance  of  legislative 
-u  power,  that  he  should  command  eight  votes  on  every  division,  as  if  he 

■  were  the  great  Duke  of  Newcastle  himself,  is  exactly  as  it  should  be. 

■  But  that  he  should  pass  the  bar,  and  sit  down  on  those  mysterious 
ii  cushions  of  green  leather ;  that  he  should  cry  <*  hear'*  and  <'  order,'*  and 
^  talk  about  being  on  his  legs,  and  bein^,  for  one,  free  to  say  this,  and  to 
m    say  that,  would  be  a  profanation  sufficient  to  bring  ruin  on  the  country. 

H  That  a  Jew  should  be  privy-councillor  to  a  Christian  king,  would  be  an 
I  eternal  disgrace  to  the  nation.  But  the  Jew  may  govern  the  money 
r  market,  and  the  money  market  may  govern  the  world.  The  minister  may 
be  in  doubt  as  to  his  scheme  of  finance  ^ill  he  has  been  closeted  with  the 
Jew.  A  congress  of  sovereigns  may  be  forced  to  summon  the  Jew  to 
their  assistance.  The  scrawl  of  the  Jew  on  the  back  of  a  piece  of  paper 
may  be  worth  more  than  the  royal  word  of  three  kings,  or  the  national 
faith  of  three  new  American  republics.  But  that  he  should  put  Right 
Honourable  before  his  name,  would  be  the  most  frightful  of  national 
calamities. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  some  of  our  politicians  reasoned  about  the  Irish 
Catliolics.  The  Catholics  ought  to  have  no  political  power.  The  sun  of 
England  is  set  for  ever,  if  they  exercise  political  power.   Give  them  every 
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tiling  else ;  but  keep  political  power  from  them. 
rot  see,  that  when  every  thing  else  Imd  been  given,  p(£tkrid 
been  given.     They  continued  to  repeat  Ibeir  cuckoo  ftong,«f  " 
longer  a  question  whether  Caiholics  should  have  politicml  pi 
when  a  Catholic  Association  bearded  the  Parliumenl,  *hi 
agitator  exercised  infiniteljr  more  authority  than  the  Liml  L 

If  it  is  our  duty  as  Christians  to  exclude  the  Jews  from  pc 

our  duty  to  treat  them  aa  our  ancestorv  Ireatid^ 
murder  them,  and  banish  them,  and  rob  them, 
that  way  alone,  can  we  really  deprive  ihem  of  political  powtr.9 
not  adopt  this  course,  we  may  take  away  the  shadow,  bat  *eV 
them  die  substance.  We  may  do  enough  to  pain  and  irritate] 
we  shall  not  do  enough  to  secure  ourselves  from  danger,  if  di 
exists.     Where  wealth  is,  there  power  must  inevitably  br. 

The  English  Jews,  we  are  told,  are  not  Englishmen, 
separate  people,  living  locally  in  this  island,  but  living  moraDys 
tically  in  communion  with  their  brethren,  who  are  scattered  mr 
world.  An  Englisli  Jew  looks  on  a  Dutch  or  a  PortugueteJn 
countryman,  and  on  an   English  Christian  as  a   stranger.     Tlli  I 

Ctriotic  feeling,  it  is  said,  renders  a  Jew  unfit    to  exetdttJ 
ictions.  1 

The  argument  has  in  it  something  plausible  ;  but  a  cloae  e 
shows  it  to  be  quite  unsound.    Even  if  the  alleged  facta  are  a^ 
the  Jews  are  not  the  only  people  who  have  preierred  their  | 
country.     The  feeling  of  patriotism,  when  society  is  in  a  hea 
springs  up,  by  a  natural  and  inevitable  association,  in  the  mind 
who  know  tiiat  they  owe  all  their  comforts  and  pleasures  I 
which  unites  them  in  one  community.     But  under  partial  imi 
governments,  these  associations  cannot  acquire  that  strength 
have  in  a  belter  state  of  things.     Men  are  compelleil  to  seek 
party  that  protection  which  they  ought  to  receive  from  thw  c 
they,  by  a  natural  consequence,  transfer  to  their  party  that  aA 
they  would  otherwise  have  felt  for  their  country.     The  Hi 
France  called  in  (he  help  of  England  against  their  Catholic  I 
Catholics  of  France  called  In  the  help  of  Suain  against  a  HugM 
Would  it  be  fair  to  infer,  that  at  present  the  French   Protcstan 
wish  to  see  their  religion  rendered  dominant  by  the  help  of  a  Pr 
English  army  ?     Surely  not.     And  why  is  it,  that  tliey  are  r 
they  formerly  were  willing,  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  II 
the  interests  of  their  religious  persuasion?     The  reaaon  is  f 
because  they  were  persecuted  then,  and  are  not  persecuted  j 
English  Puritans,  under  Charles  i.,  prevailed  on  the   Scotc' 
England.     Do  the    Protestant  Dissenters  of  our  time  wish  j 
Church  put  down  by  an  invasion  of  foreign  Calvioists? 
cause  are  we  to  attribute  the  change?     Surely  (o  tliis,— 
testant  Dissenters  are  far  belter  treated  now  than  in  the  sevfnM 
tury.  Some  of  the  most  illustrious  public  men  that  England  everM, 
were  inclined  to  take  refuge  from  the  tyranny  of  Laud  in  Nordia 
Was  this  because  Presbyterians  are  incapable  of  loving  their  c    _ 
But  it  is  idle  to  multiply  instances.     Nothing  is  so  offensive  to*B 
knows  any  thing  of  history,  or  of  human  nature,  as  to  hear  iIh 
exercise  the  powers  of  government  accuse  any  sect  of  foreico 
menls.     If  there  be  any  proposition  universally  true  in  oalitica,  ft 
that  foreign  attachments  are  the  fruit  of  domestic  mienile.     Tt  t^fi 
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been  the  trick  of  bigots  to  make  their  subjects  miserable  at  home,  and 
then  complahi  that  they  look  for  relief  abroad  i— to  divide  society,  and  to 
ironder  that  it  is  not  united; — to  govern  as  if  a  section  of  the  state  were 
the  wholci  and  to  censure  the  other  sections  of  the  state  for  their  want 
of  patriotic  spirit.  If  the  Jews  have  not  felt  towards  England  like 
children,  it  is  because  she  has  treated  them  hte  o  step-mother.  There  is 
no  feeling  which  more  certainly  developes  itself  in  the  minds  of  men 
living  under  tolerably  good  government,  than  the  feeling  of  patriotism. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  there  never  was  any  nation,  or  any 
large  portion  of  any  nation,  not  cruelly  oppressed,  which  was  wholly  des- 
titute of  that  teeling.  To  make  it  therefore  ground  of  accusation  against 
a  class  of  men,  that  they  are  not  patriotic,  is  the  most  vulgar  legerdemain 
of  sophistry.  It  is  the  logic  which  the  wolf  employs  against  the  Iamb- 
It  is  to  accuse  the  mouth  of  the  stream  of  poisoning  the  source.  It  is  to 
put  the  effect  before  the  cause.  It  is  to  vindicate  oppression,  by  pointing 
at  the  depravation  which  oppression  has  produced. 

If  theEnglish  Jews  reallyfelt  a  deadly  hatred  to  England — if  the  weekly 
prayer  of  their  synagogues  were,  that  all  the  curses  denounced  by  Ezekiel 
on  Tyre  and  Egypt,  might  fall  on  London :  if,  in  their  solemn  feasts,  they 
called  down  blessings  on  those  who  should  dash  our  children  to  pieces  on 
the  stones,  still,  we  say,  their  hatred  to  their  countrymen  would  not  be 
more  intense  than  that  which  sects  of  Christians  have  oflen  borne  to  each 
other.  But,  in  fact,  the  feeling  of  the  Jews  is  not  such.  It  is  precisely 
what,  in  the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed,  we  should  expect  it  to 
be.  They  are  treated  far  better  than  the  French  Protestants  were 
treated  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeelh  centuries,  or  than  our  Puritans 
were  treated  in  the  time  of  Laud.  They,  therefore,  have  no  rancour 
against  the  government  or  against  their  countrymen.  It  will  not  be 
denied  that  they  are  far  better  affected  to  the  state  than  the  followers  of 
Coligni  or  Vane.  But  they  are  not  so  well  treated  as  tlic  dissenting  sects 
of  Christians  are  now  treated  in  England;  and,  on  this  account,  and,  we 
firmly  believe,  on  this  account  alone,  they  have  a  more  exclusive  spirit. 
Till  we  have  carried  the  experiment  farther,  we  are  not  entitled  to 
conclude  that  they  cannot  be  made  Englishmen  altogether.  The  tyrant 
who  punished  their  fathers  for  not  making  bricks  without  straw,  was  not 
more  unreasonable  than  the  statesmen  who  treat  them  as  aliens,  and  abuse 
them  for  not  entertaining  all  the  feelings  of  natives. 

Rulers  must  not  be  suiFcred  thus  to  absolve  themselves  of  their  solemn 
responsibilty.  It  does  not  lie  in  their  mouths  to  say  that  a  sect  is  not 
patriotic :  —  it  is  their  business  to  make  it  patriotic.  History  and  reason 
clearly  indicate  the  means.  The  English  Jews  are,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
precisely  what  our  government  has  made  them.  They  are  precisely 
what  any  sect, — what  any  class  of  men  selected  on  any  principle  from 
the  community,  and  treated  as  they  have  been  treated, — would  have 
been.  If  all  the  red-haired  people  in  Europe  had,  for  centuries,  been 
outraged  and  oppressed,  banished  from  this  place,  imprisoned  in  that, 
deprived  of  their  money,  deprived  of  their  teeth,  convicted  of  the  most 
improbable  crimes  on  the  feeblest  evidence,  dragged  at  horses'  tails, 
hanged,  tortured,  burned  alive, — if,  when  manners  became  milder,  they 
had  still  remained  subject  to  debasing  restrictions,  and  exposed  to  vulgar 
insults,  locked  up  in  particular  streets,  in  some  countries,  pelted  and 
ducked  by  the  rabble  in  others,  excluded  every  where  from  magistracies 
and  honours,  —  what  would  be  the  patriotism  of  gentlemen  with  red  hair? 
And  if,  under  such  circumstances,  a  proposition  were  ninde  for  admitting 
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a\ity,  the  Borac  diapoaitioa  [o  prefer  tlie  present  to  the  future, 
ce  men  worse  than  a  good  religion,  make  them  better  than  a 

n  this  way  that  our  ancestors  reasoned,  and  that  some  people 
in  our  own  time  still  reason,  about  the  Catholics.  A  Papist  believea 
himself  bound  in  duty  to  obey  the  pope.  The  pope  has  issued  a  bull 
deposing  Queen  Elizabeth ;  therefore  every  Papist  will  treat  her  grace 
a»  an  usurper;  therefore  every  Papist  is  a  traitor;  therefore  every  Papist 
ought  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  To  this  logic  we  owe  some 
of  the  most  hateful  laws  that  ever  disgraced  our  history.  Surely  the 
answer  lies  on  the  surface.  The  Church  of  Rome  may  have  commanded 
these  men  to  treat  the  queen  as  an  usurper.  But  she  has  commanded 
them  to  do  many  things  which  they  have  never  done.  She  enjoins  the 
priests  to  observe  strict  purity.  You  are  always  taunting  them  with 
tlieir  licentiousness.  She  commands  all  Iter  followers  to  ^t  onen,  to 
be  charitable  to  the  poor,  to  take  no  interest  for  money,  to  6ght  no 
duels,  to  see  no  plays.  Do  they  obey  these  injunctions  ?  If  it  be  the 
fact,  that  very  few  of  them  strictly  observe  her  precepts  when  her  pre- 
cepts are  opposed  to  their  passions  and  interests,  may  flot  loyalty,  may 
not  humanity,  may  not  the  love  of  ease,  may  not  the  fear  of  death,  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  them  from  executing  those  wicked  orders  which  she 
has  issued  against  the  sovereign  of  England  ?  When  we  know  that  many 
of  these  people  do  not  care  enough  for  their  religion  to  go  without  beef 
on  a  Friday  for  it,  why  should  we  tliink  that  they  will  run  the  risk  of 
being  racked  and  hanged  for  it? 

People  are  now  reasoning  about  the  Jews,  as  our  fathers  reasoned 
about  the  Papists.  The  law  which  Is  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  syna- 
gogues prohibits  covetousness.  But  if  we  were  to  say  that  a  Jew  mort- 
gagee would  not  foreclose  because  God  had  commanded  him  not  to  covet 
his  neighbour's  house,  every  body  would  think  us  out  of  our  wits.  Yet  it 
passes  for  an  argument  to  say,  that  a  Jew  will  take  no  interest  in  the  pros- 

Krity  of  the  country  in  which  he  lives,  — that  lie  will  not  care  how  bad  its 
vs  and  police  may  be,  how  heavily  it  may  be  taxed,  how  often  it  may  be 
conquered  and  given  up  to  spoil, — ^beCause  God  bus  pronounced,  that  by 
some  unknown  means,  and  at  some  undetermined  time,  perhaps  a  thou- 
sand years  hence,  tlie  Jews  shall  migrate  to  Palestine.  Is  not  this  the 
most  profound  ignorance  of  human  nature?  Do  we  not  know  that  what 
is  remote  and  indefinite  affects  men  far  less  than  what  is  near  and  certain  ? 
Besides,  the  argument  applies  to  Christians  as  strongly  as  to  Jews.  The 
Christian  believes,  as  well  as  the  Jew,  that  at  some  uiture  period  the  pre- 
sent order  of  things  will  come  to  an  end.  Nay,  many  Christians  believe 
that  the  Messiah  will  shortly  establish  a  kingdom  on  the  earth,  and  reign 
visibly  over  all  its  inhabitants.  Whether  this  doctrine  be  orthodox  or  not, 
we  shall  not  here  enquire.  Tlie  number  of  people  who  hold  it  is  very 
much  greater  than  the  number  of  Jews  residing  in  England.  Many  of 
those  who  hold  it  are  distinguished  by  rank,  wealth,  and  talent.  It  is 
preached  trom  pulpits,  botli  of  the  Scottish  and  of  the  English  Church, 
Noblemen  and  members  of  Parliament  have  written  in  defence  of  it. 
Now,  wherein  does  this  doctrine  differ,  as  far  as  its  political  tendency  is 
concerned,  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Jews?  If  a  Jew  is  unfit  to  legislate 
for  us,  because  he  believes  that  he  or  his  remote  descendants  will  be 
removed  to  Palestine,  can  we  safely  open  the  House  of  Commons  to  a 
fifth-mooarchy  man,  who  expects  that,  before  thia  generation  shall  pass 
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Bway,  Bit  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  will  be  swallowed  up  ; 
empire  ? 

Does  a  Jetr  engage  less  eagerly  than  a  Christian  in  an 
which  the  Ian  leavea  open  to  him  ?    Is  lie  less  active  and  r 
oess  than  his  neighbours  ?  Does  he  furnish  his  house  mean^ 
is  a  pilgrim  and  sojourner  in  the  land  ?  Does  tlie  expectatiM 
stored  to  the  country  of  his  Others  render  him  inBeoaible  b 
tions  of  the  Stock  Exchange?     Does  he,  in  arranging  hi* 
ever  take  into  the  Bccount  the  chance  of  his  returning  to  ; 
not,  why  are  we  to  suppose  that  feelings  which  never  infliK 
ings  as  a  merchant,   or   his  dispositions  as  a  testator, 
boundless  influence  over  him  as  soon  as  he  becomes  a  i 
legislator  ? 

There  is  another  argument  which  we  would  not  willing 
levity,  and  which  yet  we  scarcely  know  how  to  treat  seriously 
tures,  it  is  Aaid,  are  full  of  terrible  denunciations  against  th< 
foretold,  that  they  are  to  be  wanderers.  Is  it,  tlien,  right  tl 
home  ?  It  is  foretold,  that  they  are  to  be  oppressed.  Can 
priety  suffer  them  to  be  rulers?  To  admit  them  to  the  rigb 
u  manifestly  to  insult  the  Divine  oracles. 

We  allow,  that  to  falsify  a  prophecy  inspired  by  Divine  \9 
be  a  most  atrocious  crime.  It  is,  therefore,  a  happy  circum 
frail  species,  that  it  is  a  crime  which  no  man  can  poasibly  c 
admit  the  Jews  to  seats  in  Parliament,  we  shall,  by  so  aoin 
the  prophecies  in  (juestion,  whatever  they  may  mean,  do  I 
the  Jews  shall  be  cKcluded  from  Parliament. 

lo  fact,  it  is  already  clear,  that  the  prophecies  do  not  i 

Jut  u]M>n  them  by  the  respectable  persons  whor 
Q  France,  and  in  the  United  States,  the  Jews  are  alrcMuly  M 
the  rights  of  citizens.  A  prophecy,  therefore,  which  should  il 
Jews  would  never,  during  tlie  course  of  their  wandn-ings,  t 
all  the  rights  of  citizens  in  the  places  of  their  sojourn,  wn 
prophecy.  This,  therefore,  is  not  the  meaning  of  tlw  j 
Scripture. 

But  we  protest  altogether  against  the  practice  of  cdnfouodi 
witli  precept,  ^  of  setting  up  predictions  which  are  often  9 
a  morality  which  is  always  clear.     If  actions  are  to  be  cant 
and  good  merely  because  tliey  have  been  predicted,  what  a 
more  laudable  than  that  crime  which  our  bigots  are  OOWh 
eighteen  centuries,  urging  us  to  avenge  on  the  Jews,  —  ti 
mode  the  earth  shake,  and  blotted  out  the  sun  from  hn 
reasoning  which  is  now  employed  to  vindicate  the  din 
our  Hebrew  countrymen  will  equally  vindicate  llic  k 
judgment  of  Pilate.    "The  Son  of  man  goeth,  as  it  is  ^ 
woe  lo  that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayt 
who,  in  any  age  or  in  any  country,  disobey  hie  benei 
der  pretence  of  accomplishing  his  predictions!    If  l| 
the  Wws  now  existing  against  the  Jews,  it  justifies  ii 
lies  which  have  ever  been  committed  against  thero^ 
of  banishment  and  confiscaUon,  ttie  dungeon,  the  n 
How  can  we  excuse  ourselves  for  leaving  property  li 
ve  their  enemies  in  hunger,  and  in  thiret,  and  m4 
at  all  things." —  for  giving  proleclion  to  the  p 
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■re  to  "  fear  day  and  tiiglit,  and  to  linvo  none  asaurante  of  their  life,"— 
fbr  not  seizing  on  the  children  nf  men  whose  "  Boni  and  daughters  ar«  to 

given  unto  another  people  ?  " 

We  have  not  so  learned  tlie  doctrines  of  Him  who  commanded  us  to 
love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  and  who,  when  He  van  called  upon  to 
explain  what  He  meant  by  a  neighbour,  selected  as  an  example  a  heretic 
and  an  alien.  Last  year,  we  remember,  it  was  represented  by  a  pious 
writer  in  tlie  Jo/in  Bull  newspaper,  tind  by  Eome  other  equally  fervid 
Christians,  as  a  muiistrnus  indecency,  that  the  measure  for  the  relief  of 
the  Jews  should  be  brought  forward  in  Passion  week,  One  of  these 
humourists  ironically  recommended,  that,  it  should  be  read  B  second  time 
cn  Good  Friday.  We  should  have  had  no  objection  ;  nor  do  we  believe 
tliat  the  day  could  be  commemorated  in  a  more  worthy  manner.  We 
know  of  no  day  fitter  for  terminating  long  hostilities,  and  repairing  cruel 
wrongs,  than  the  day  on  which  the  religion  of  mercy  was  founded.  We 
Itnow  of  no  day  fitter  for  blotting  out  from  the  statute  book  the  last  traces 
of  intoleranee,  ihan  the  day  on  which  the  spirit  of  intolerance  produced 
the  foulest  of  all  judicial  murders ;  the  day  on  which  the  Use  of  the  vic- 
tims of  intolerance  —  that  noble  list  in  which  Socrates  and  more  are 

irolled — was  glorified  by  a  yet  more  awful  and  sacred  name.* 


•  TluE  ununswerable  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  Jews  hua  liccn  atErihuied 
the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith,  one  of  the  evlitnt  and  most  tnlented  contributors  tu  . 
_  ;  E.  Review.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  mistake  his  close  and  vi(*oroua  rm-  , 
Boning,  his  foreible  a[^esis  to  the  uoderslanding,  his  tlriking  illuslrattons,  uid 
'le  engaging  peculiarities  of  his  style.  The  ornament  of  a  church,  whose  ininis- 
>rs  have  not  heen  always  conspieuous  for  their  desire  to  eitend  thu«e  priviltf  es 
9  others  which  the>-  clntm  for  themaclvea,  it  redounds  to  the  honour  ot  the  P^, 
Udney  Smith,  that,  at  n  period  when  a  erinsing  serviliiy  lo  the  reigniri);  uu* 
liorities.  Find  an  open  Hppraval  of  inlolcmiit  end  peneciiting  Jaws,  would 
_avc  led  to  erciesiaslical  power  and  prereniii.-nt,  he  was  fbund  battling  side  by 
ude  with  the  champions  of  liberal  principles  in  the  enuae  of  ehdl  and  nd^ious 
liberty. 
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